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RELATIVE  TO 
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THE  PRICES  AND  RENTALS  OF  LAND,  THE  STAPLE  PRODUCTS,  FACILITIES 
OF  ACCESS  TO  MARKET,  COST  OF  FARM  STOCK,  KIND  OF 
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To  the  House  a  special  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on 

immigration. 


Mabch  15, 1871. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Teeasury  Department, 
Washington^  March  14, 1871. 
Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  special  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Young,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  immigration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 
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REPORT  ON  IMMIGRATION.       ^ 


BuBEAu  OP  Statistics,  Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  March  7,  1871. 
SiB;  In  a  country  like  ours,  possessing  rich  and  undeveloped  re- 
soarces,  the  advent  of  intelligent  labor  has,  in  general,  been  cordially 
welcomed.    The  value  of  this  addition  to  our  material  wealth  has  never 
hten  more  appreciated  than  during  the  last  two  decades. 

The  unexampled  development  of  the  Northwestern  and  Pacific  States 
is  largely  owing  to  the  influx  of  skilled  and  common  labor  during  that 
period-  Within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  and  other  great  works  of  internal  improvement  in 
the  western  portion  of  our  domain,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
servile  labor  in  the  Southern  States,  extraordinary  inducements  for  im- 
migration have  been  presented,  and  the  subject,  always  interesting,  now 
possesses  a  peculiar  claim  on  public  attention.  These  considerations 
have  induced  me  to  obtain  and  compile  information  which  is  deemed  of 
snffieieut  importance  to  submit  to  you  for  presentation  to  Congress  in  a 
si)ecial  report  on  immigration. 

The  subject  will  be  presented  from  the  two  following  points  of  view: 
first,  the  value  to  the  country  of  the  millions  of  immigrants  who  Ixaxe 
arrived  during  the  past  half  century ;  and  secondly,  the  advantages 
which  various  sections  of  this  country  offer  to  those  intending  to  emi- 

t  I.  STATISTICS  AND  VALUE  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

The  collection  and  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  immigration  have 
for  several  years  past  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  this  Bureau. 
These  data  embrace  the  number,  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  occupation, 
as  well  as  the  ports  of  arrival,  of  all  the  passengers  who  land  on  our 
shores  or  come  within  our  borders,  distinguishing  aliens  from  citizens 
of  the  United  States  returning  from  abroad,  and  those  intending  to  set- 
tle permanently,  from  those  whom  business  or  pleasure  has  induced  to 
make  temporary  visits  to  this  country.  By  the  publication  of  these 
fat-ts  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  people  who  are  thus 
year  by  year  incorporated  into  our  population  may  be  known. 

Prior  to  the  year  1820  no  official  records  were  kept  of  the  influx  of  foreign 
population  to  this  country.  The  population  of  the  Colonies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war  has  generally  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  many  as  one- third  of  these  were  bom 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  parents  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
remainder  were  among  the  early  immigrants.  During  the  war  the  influx 
was  in  great  part  suspended,  but  at  its  termination  the  tide  of  immigration 
resumed  its  flow  with  increased  activity.  The  n  umber  of  alien  passengers 
who  arrived  between  the  years  1790  and  1820  has  been  estimated  by  stat- 
isticians at  225,000,  to  which  may  be  added  25,000  arriving  between  the 
years  1776  and  1790,  making  an  aggregate  of  250,000  immigrants,  who 
W  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  passenger  act  of  March  2, 1819.  Since  that  period  the  stream 
«f  immigration,  measured  with  approximate  accuracy,  has  been  steadily 
^»wing  toward  this  country.    Its  increase — from  1820,  when  8,385  alien 

t'assengers  landed  on  our  shores,  of  which  0,024  were  from  the  British 
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Isles,  until  1854,  when  it  reached  the  maximum  of  427,833 — though  irreg- 
ular, was  on  the  whole  rapid.  Immediately  previous  to  and  during  the 
late  war  the  decline  was  marked,  descending  to  123,126  in  1858,  and 
121,282  in  1859,  and  to  less  than  92,000  in  the  years  1861  and  1862. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  however,  immigration  resumed  its 
former  magnitude,  reaching  from  249,061  in  1865  to  395,922  in  1869.  In 
the  year  1870,  just  closed,  the  arrivals  during  the  last  two  quarters  of 
the  year  have  been  diminished  bj^  the  war  in  Europe,  the  whole  immi- 
gration being  but  378,796.  To  this  should  be  added  about  10,000,  the 
estimated  number  who  came  across  the  Cana<lian  frontier,  either  directly- 
from  the  British  provinces,  or  through  them  from  Europe. 

During  the  entire  period  from  1820  to  1870,  the  increase  of  each  year 
over  the  one  immediately  preceding,  if  uniform,  would  average  about 
13  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  between 
October,  1, 1819,  and  December  31, 1870,  is  7,553,865 ;  and  if  the  250,000 
estimated  as  arriving  previous  to  the  first-named  date  be  included,  the 
total  number  of  aliens  who  have  been  permanently  added  to  our  popu- 
lation by  direct  immigration  since  the  formation  of  the  Government 
will  reach  7,803,865. 

The  dijaculty  of  determining  the  pecuniary  or  material  value  of  the  for- 
eign population  who  come  yearly  to  this  country  is  not  inconsiderable,  as 
no  data  are  accessible  by  which  it  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  Indeed, 
the  very  attempt  to  do  so  may  appear  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature.  To  regard  a  man  merely  as  an  automatic  machine,  com- 
puting his  productive  power,  minus  his  running  expenses,  places  a  low 
estimate  on  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  seems  an  in- 
sult alike  to  the  Creator  and  the  created.  The  muscular  power  of  the 
laborer  may  be  measured,  but  where  is  the  meter  that  can  mark  the 
activity  of  his  brain  or  indicate  his  moral  force  ? 

In  making  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  addition  to  the  n/aterial 
wealth  of  the  country  by  immigration,  several  distinct  conditions  should 
be  regarded.  The  character  of  the  immigrants  as  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  their  nationalities,  education,  and  previous  condition, 
as  well  as  their  occupations  and  ages,  are  elements  to  be  considered 
when  determining  their  value. 

As  regards  nationality,  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  have  thus 
far  arrived  in  the  United  States  are  British,  and  com^  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  from  the  British  possessions  of  Korth  America.  These 
speak  our  language,  and  a  large  part  are  acquainted  with  our  laws  and 
institutions,  and  are  soon  assimilated  with  and  absorbed  into  our  body- 
politic. 

The  German  element  comes  next,  and  embraces  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  remainder,  being  at  once  an  industrious  and  an  intelligent  people, 
a  large  proportion  settling  in  rural  districts  and  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  West  and  South,  while  the  remainder,  consisting 
largely  of  artisans  and  skilled  workmen,  find  profitable  employment  iu 
the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns. 

The  influx  of  Scandinavians,  who  have  already  made  extensive  settle- 
ments in  the  Northwestern  States,  constitutes  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  movement,  and  though  but  a  few  years  since  it  received  its  first  im- 
petus, is  already  large  and  rapidly  increasing.  Industrious,  economical, 
and  temperate,  their  advent  should  be  especially  welcomed. 

Asiatic  immigration,  whatever  views  may  be  entertained  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  our  industries  and  customs,  has  not  yet  reached  such  propor- 
tions as  to  excite  alarm  in  the  most  apprehensive,  and  falls  far  short 
of  what  has  been  represented,  never  ha>ing  reached  in  any  single  year 
the  number  of  15,000,  forming  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  our  total  immi- 
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gration.  So  small  a  number  can  easily  be  absorbed  into  our  population 
of  40,000,000,  and  no  injury  result,  if  the  movement  be  confined  to  vol- 
untary immigration.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  immigration  is  the 
small  number  of  females,  not  exceeding  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  preclude  a  large  increase  of  the  pure  race. 

The  Latin  nations  contribute  very  little  to  our  population,  and  the 
Scla\ic  stUl  less,  while  to-day,  as  from  time  immemorial,  the  different 
branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  trunk  are  swarming  forth  from  the  most 
populous  regions,  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

While  a  brief  review  of  the  ethnic  derivation  of  the  millions  who 
have  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  exhibits 
a  favorable  result,  other  elements  of  their  value  to  this  country  require 
consideration.  The  wide  contrasts  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
between  industry  and  laziness,  between  economical  habits  and  unthrif  t, 
indicates  a  marked  variation  in  the  capital  value  of  the  immigrant  to 
the  country.  The  unskilled  laborers,  who  at  once  engage  in  subduing 
the  forests,  or  cultivating  the  prairies,  are  of  far  more  value  to  the 
country  than  those  who  remain  in  the  large  cities. 

Deducting  the  women  and  children,  who  pursue  no  occupation,  about 
46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  immigration  have  been  trained  to  various  pur- 
suits. Nearly  half  of  these  are  skilled  laborers  and  workmen  who  have 
acquired  their  trades  under  the  rigorous  system  which  prevails  in  the  Old 
World,  and  come  hete  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  training  and  skill 
without  repayment  of  the  cost  of  such  education.  Nor  are  the  farm 
laborers  and  servants  destitute  of  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them  for 
their  several  duties,  while  those  classed  a^  common  or  unskilled  labor- 
ers are  well  qualified  to  perform  the  labor  required,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement.  Nearly  10  per  cent, 
consist  of  merchants  and  traders,  who  doubtless  bring  with  them  con- 
siderlLble  capital  as  well  as  mercantile  experience,  while  the  smaller 
number  of  professional  men  and  artists,  embracing  architects,  engineers, 
inventors,  men  of  thorough  training  and  a  high  order  of  talent,  contrib- 
ute to  our  widely  extended  community  not  only  material,  but  artistic, 
esthetic,  intellectual,  and  moral  wealth. 

With  regard  to  the  ages  of  these  immigrants,  only  25  per  cent. are 
under  15  years  of  age,  and  less  than  15  per  cent,  over  40,  leaving  up- 
ward of  60  per  cent  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  fit  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  ready  to  enter  at  once  into  their  several  industrial  pursuits. 

As  to  the  proportion  which  subsists  between  the  two  sexes,  it  appears 
that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  number  of  the  males  largely 
preponderates  over  the  females.  This  proiwrtion  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent nationalities,  the  females  constituting,  as  has  been  stated,  with  the 
Chinese,  only  7  per  cent.,  while  of  the  Irish  it  is  over  45  per  cent.,  and  of 
the  whole  number  about  40  per  cent.   ■ 

Becnrring  to  the  money  value  of  an  immigrant,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  sum  of  $1,000  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  average  worth  of 
each  permanent  addition  to  our  population,  an  amount  somewhat  too 
large,  but  yet  an  approximation  to  the  true  value.  Mr.  Kapp,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  emigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  has 
given  much  consideration  to  the  subject  now  under  review,  assumes  the 
average  value  to  be  $1,125. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  work  on  immigratioa*  are  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry: 

A  prominent  German  Btatistician,  Dr.  Engel,  of  Berlin,  director  of  the  Pmssian  sta- 

*  Immigration  and  the  Commissioners  of  Emicration  of  the  Stato  of  New  York,  by 
Fiedenck  Kapp,  one  of  the  commissioners :  New  York,  1870.. 
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tistical  bureau,  in  au  able  treatise  on  the  price  of  labor,  distinguishes  three  periods  in 
the  economic  life  of  each  man :  two  unproductive  and  one  productive  period.  The 
first  comprises  the  raising  and  education  of  the  individual,  and  continues  until  ho 
reaches  his  fifteenth  year.  It  is,  of  course,  not  only  unproductive,  but  causes  consid- 
erable outlay.  The  second,  extending  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixty-fifth  year,  is  the 
productive  time  of  life.  The  third  comprises  the  unproductive  years  of  old  age  after 
sixty-five.  Dr.  Engel  culls  the  first  the  juvenile,  the  second  the  labor,  and  the  thii'd 
the  aged  period. 

It  is  only  during  this  productive  period  that  man  is  able  to  subsist  on  the  result  of 
his  own  labor.  In  the  juvenile  period  he  is  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
in  the  aged  period  ho  has  to  live  upon  the  accumulated  fruits  of  the  productive  years. 

Whether  or  not  the  child  in  its  first  period  lives  at  the  expense  of  his  parents,  there 
must  be  means  for  its  maintenance  and  education,  and  as  nature  does  not  spontane- 
ously furnish  these  means,  and  as  they  cannot  be  provided  by  others  without  danger 
of  impoverishment,  if  not  replaced,  they  must  be  obtained  by  labor.  This  labor  is  iwr- 
formed  during  the  productive  period,  in  which  the  following  three  objects  should  be 
attained,  viz : 

1.  The  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  child 
in  the  juvenile  period. 

2.  The  satisfaction  of  the  daily  wants,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  productive  power 
of  the  individual. 

3.  The  laying  up  of  a  surplus  fund  for  his  sustenance  during  the  aged  period.  Thus 
the  cost.of  the  bringing  up  and  education  of  a  man  constitutes  a  specific  value,  which 
benefits  that  country  which  the  adult  individual  makes  the  field  of  his  physical  and 
intellectual  exertions.  This  value  is  represented  by  the  outlay  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  an  ordinary^  laborer.  An  immigrant,  therefore,  is  worth  just  as  nmch  to  thi» 
•country  as  it  costs  to  produce  a  native-bom  laborer  of  the  same  average  ability. 

It  is  e%ident  that  the  capital  value  which  a  ^rown-up  able-bodied  immigrant  reprr*- 
aents  is  dift'erent  according  to  his  station  in  life  and  the  civilization  of  the  country 
whence  he  comes.  The  want-s  of  a  skilled  and  unskilled  laborer  from  the  same  country 
(lifter  widely.  Those  of  the  Engliiihman  are  diflerent  from  those  of  the  Irishman.  The 
•Gorman  must  be  measured  by  another  standard  than  the  Mexican  or  South  American. 
Their  mode  of  life,  their  economical  habits  and  i)ractical  pursuits,  have  little  in  com- 
mon ;  iuul  hence  the  benefit  to  the  country  of  their  adoption  varies  according  to  their 
re8j)ective  previous  relations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  each  emigrant  brings,  inde- 
pondoutly  of  his  personal  property,  a  certain  increase  of  wealth  to  this  country,  which 
increase  is  i>aid  by  the  country  from  which  he  comes,  and  accordingly  must  be  credited 
to  it. 

In  ordor  to  arrive  at  the  most  accurate  possible  estimate  of  this  addition  of  wealth, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  raising  and  educating,  in  this  country,  a  man 
whose  means  of  living  are  wholly  derived  from  his  physical  labor. 

Dr.  Engel  computes  the  cost  of  raising  a  manual  laborer  in  Germany  at  40  thalersa 
year  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  life  ;  at  50  thalors  for  the  next  five  years ;  and  at  60 
thalers  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  year,  thus  arriving  at  an  average  of  50thalera 
per  year,  or  750  thalers  in  all.  Assuming  that  in  this  country  subsistence  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  in  Germany,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  far  from  the  truth  in  doubling 
Engel's  estimat<.'s,  and  in  assuming  the  expense  of  bringing  up  an  American  farmer  or 
unskilled  laborer  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  average  100  thalers  per  year,  or 
a  total  of  1,500  thalers,  e(£ual  to  about  $1,500  currency.  Following  Dr.  Engel's  estimate, 
an  American  girl  w^ill  be  found  to  cost  only  about  half  of  that,  or  ^50,  for  the  reason 
that  she  becomes  useful  to  the  household  from  an  early  age.  Allowance  must  be  made, 
it  is  true,  for  the  fact  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  emigrants  are  less  than  fifteen  years 
old;  but  this  is  fully  balanced  by  the  great  preponderance  of  men  over  women,  and  by 
thousands  who  represent  the  highest  order  of  skilled  labor.  Hence  I  feel  safe  in  as- 
suming the  capital  value  of  each  male  and  female  emigrant  to  be  $1,500  and  |750  re- 
spectively for  every  person  of  either  sex,  making  an  average  for  both  of  $1,125. 

The  opinions  and  deductions  of  so  eminent  a  statistician  as  Dr.  En- 
gel are  entitled  to  great  consideration.  It  is  with  much  diffidence,  there- 
lore,  that  the  undersigned  dissents  from  his  conclusions  as  well  as  from 
those  of  Mr.  Kapp.  Both  gentlemen^  it  is  believed,  are  misled  by 
adopting  the  popular  maxim  that  an  article  is  worth  what  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce it.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  production  as  an  element  in  com- 
puting the  true  value  should  not  be  lost  sight  of;  but  is  it  not  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  the  value  of  an  article  is  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market  I 
The  almost  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the  labor  as 
well  as  the  produce  market.  It  may  cost  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest 
75  cents  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  but  if,  owing  to  a  limited  demand, 
he  obtain  but  60  cents  for  part  of  his  crop,  and,  at  a  later  period,  owing 
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to  an  anusnal  demand,  90  cents  for  the  remainder,  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
continues  at  75  cents,  while  the  value  is  respectively  60  and  90  cents. 

Velocipedes,  which  cost  the  maker  $50  each,  some  of  which  were  sold 
two  years  since  at  $75,  would  probably  be  fully  valued  now  at  $10.  The 
extraordinary  demand  at  the  former  period  increased  their  value,  while 
the  absence  of  all  demand  at  this  time  reduces  their  value  to  the  sum 
which  the  iron  and  wood  will  bring  as  raw  materials.  So  with  human 
beings,  regarded  only  as  instruments  of  production.  The  son  of  a  rich 
man,  whose  rearing  and  education  cost  $20,000,  if  not  trained  to  useful- 
ness, is  worth  far  less  to  the  community  than  the  son  of  a  mechanic  of 
small  income,  whose  whole  cost  has  not  exceeded  $2,000,  if  the  latter  be 
a  well-instructed  and  skilled  artisan.  Transport  from  Germany  to  a 
sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  Northwest  two  men :  the  one,  a  healthy 
laborer,  with  limited  education,  costing  the  estimated  sum  of  $1,600,  the 
other,  a  highly  educated  man — an  architect — ^but  of  inferior  muscular 
development,  whose  money  cost  was  $10,000.  As  no  demand  exists  for 
fine  public  buildings  or  elegant  private  mansions  in  that  locality  the  worth 
of  the  latter  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  former ;  while  in  one  of  the  large 
cities,  unless  there  is  an  over-supi)ly  of  architects,  his  value  will  greatly 
exceed  that  of  the  other,  who  can  do  nothing  more  profitable  than  carry 
bricks  and  mortar  for  the  erection  of  a  building  which  is  designed  and 
supervised  by  the  architect. 

But  the  question,  what  is  the  average  money  value  of  an  immigrant! 
is  yet  unanswered.  To  resolve  it,  other  elements  than  those  already 
mentioned  must  receive  consideration.  The  immigrant  must  be  re- 
garded both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer.  In  treating  the  whole 
number  of  immigrants  as  producers,  the  non-producers  must  first  be  ex- 
cluded. These  consist  of  the  very  aged  and  the  very  young,  and  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  labor,  whether  from  sickness,  physical  inability, 
or  mental  condition,  whether  in  or  out  of  charitable  or  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  of  the  criminal  or  vicious  class,  whether  in  or  out  of 
prison.  In  this  category  may  also  be  included  those  whose  occupations 
or  pursuits  tend  to  demoralize  or  injure  society.  The  social  statistics 
of  the  foreigu-bom  population  being  imperfect,  it  will  perhaps  be  possi- 
ble to  estimate  the  productiveness  of  the  whole  by  taking  the  earnings 
of  unskilled  laborers ;  oflFsetting  the  increased  productiveness  and  earn- 
ings of  skilled  workmen  against  the  unproductiveness  of  the  classes 
alwve  mentioned. 

The  wages  of  laborers  and  unskilled  workmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try average  verj^  nearly  $400  per  year.  Assuming  that  the  families  of 
these  men  consist  of  four  persons,  we  have  $100  as  the  amount  which 
each  individual  produces,  and  to  which  also  he  is  restricted  in  consump- 
tion. The  estimated  yearly  expenditures  of  the  family  of  a  laborer,  con- 
sisting of  two  adults  and  two  small  children,  (if  any  are  larger  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  earn  something  in  addition,)  is  as  follows :  For  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  foreign  goods,  which  pay  a  duty  of  about  GO  per  cent, 
to  the  Govern uient,  $60;  flour,  meat,  and  butter,  about  $150;  rent,  $50; 
fuel  and  light,  $30:  vegetables,  $30;  milk,  eggs,  &c.,  $20;  leaving  $()0 
for  clothing,  housekeeping  goods,  &c..  As  most  of  these  expenditures 
are  for  articles  of  domestic  product  which  pay  a  succession  of  profits, 
not  only  to  the  retailer,  wholesale  dealer,  and  producer,  but  to  the  trans- 
porter, the  sum  of  these  net  profits  constitutes  the  aggregate  amount 
which  this  family  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  careful 
computation  gives  $160,  which  sum  is  the  measure  alike  of  their  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  As  producers  and  consumers,  then,  each  is 
worth  to  the  country  $40  per  annum,  which  capitalized  at  ^ve  per  cent, 
gives  $800  as  the  average  value  of  an  immigrant. 
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As  a  large  number,  especially  those  from  Fortliern  Europe,  engage  at 
once  in  the  cultiv^ati^n  of  the  soil  on  their  own  account,  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  increment  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  consequent  upon 
their  industry.  This  appears  in  the  form  of  productive  fields  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness,  buildings  and  fences  erected,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  stock  accumulated,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  correct  data,  the 
sum  of  $160  by  a  family  of  four  persons,  or  $40  each,  is  considered  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  yearly  addition  to  the  realized  wealth  of 
the  country  by  such  improvements.  The  figures  of  the  census  recently 
taken  will  doubtless  show  that  an  immense  aggregate  increase  in  the 
national  wealth  is  due  to  this  source  alone.  Being  the  result  of  volun- 
tary industry  and  self-imposed  economy,  it  is  an  increase  which  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  immigrants  themselves,  who  thus  contribute  to  the 
state  that  highest  form  of  wealth,  a  sturdy,  moral,  intelligent,  and  inde- 
pendent yeomanry,  the  very  balance-wheel  of  national  machinery. 

Data  will  soon  exist  by  which  the  average  production  will  be  tested. 
It  is  believed  that  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1870,  when  compiled, 
will  exhibit  the  average  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  TJnion 
at  about  $800  per  capita,  and  the  annual  increase  about  5  per  cent.,  or 
$40.  Now,  while  the  property  owned  by  the  foreign-bom  population 
does  not  average  $800,  yet  in  productiveness,  it  is  believed,  they  con- 
tribute their  full  share. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  immigrants  bring  with 
them  some  money,  estimated  at  $100  by  Mr.  Kapp,  and  at  $80  by  Mr. 
Wells,  but  inasmuch  as  a  careful  investigation  was  made  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, New  York,  which  resulted  in  establishing  $68  as  the  average  sum 
brought  by  alien  passengers,  that  amount  is  assumed  as  the  correct  one. 
As  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  sum,  is  required  to  take  the 
immigrant  to  his  destination,  and  to  support  him  until  he  becomes  a 
producer,  the  amount  of  money  which  he  brings  with  him  is  omitted  in 
the  foregoing  estimate  of  his  capital  value.  If  his  annual  value  to  the 
country'  be  capitalized  at  6  per  cent,  instead  of  5,  and  the  largest  esti- 
mate of  money  brought  with  him  ($100)  included,  it  would  aggregate 
less  than  $800,  the  amount  already  estimated  as  his  capital  value. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  therefore,  the  sum  of  $800  seems  to 
be  the  full  average  capital  value  of  each  immigrant.  At  this  rate  those 
who  landed  upon  our  shores  during  the  year  just  closed,  added  upwards 
of  $285,000,000  to  our  national  wealth,  while  during  the  last  half  century 
the  increment  from  this  source  exceeds  $6,243,880,800.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  value  to  the  country  of  those  for- 
eign-born citizens  who  brought  their  educated  minds,  their  cultivated 
tastes,  their  skill  in  the  arts,  and  their  inventive  genius.  In  almost 
every  walk  of  life  their  intiuence  has  been  felt.  Alike  in  the  fearful  or- 
deal of  war  and  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,  in  our  legislative  halls,  and  in  the 
various  learned  professions,  the  adopted  sons  of  America  have  attained 
eminence.  Among  the  many  who  rendered  timely  aid  to  our  country 
during  the  late  war,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  mention  a  single  name, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  In  the  year  1839  there  arrived 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  steamship  "  British  Queen,"  which  sailed 
fron^  the  port  of  London,  a  Swedish  immigrant,  better  known  as  Captain 
John  Ericsson.  What  was  his  value  to  the  country,  as  estimated  on  the 
ninth  day  of  March,  1862 !  was  it  eight  hundred,  eight  hundred  thousand, 
or  eight  millions  of  dollars  1 

The  following  tabular  statements  of  the  nationalities,  occupations,  &c., 
of  alien  passengers  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  previous  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1870,  are  appended: 
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No.  1. — A  statementy  l>p  oountrie$,  of  the  numler  of  alien  passengers  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countrieSf  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government  to  December  31, 
1870.    [  I%e  da  tea  are  inclusive,  ] 


Coantries. 

Prior  tp 
1830. 

1830  to 
ItOO. 

1831  to 
1840. 

1841  to 
leiiO. 

1851  to 
1860. 

1861  to 
1870. 

ARgre- 
gatc. 

England 

15,837 
57, 278 

3,1«) 
170 

5,362 

7,611 

198,233 

2,667 

185 

74,  495 

32,092 

733,434 

3,712 

1,261 

277,264 

247,125 
936.665 
38,331 
6,319 
109,  653 

21.%  527 
774,883 

36,733 
4,500 

77,333 

516, 192 

2,  700,  493 

84, 623 

12,435 

544, 107 

troTnTi'l* 

Scotland    

.       .... 

Wale» *..... 

Great  BritaiBf  not  specified -  -  - 

Total  fttnn  British  Isles 

81,827 
146 

283,191 

148,204 
4,250 

1,  047, 763 

422,477 
12,149 

1,338,093 

907,780 

43,887 

1,106,976 

781,  456 

40. 551 

9, 398 

117,  799 

17,885 

9,  539 

37,  749 

23,839 

7,416 

6,966 

2.081 

12,796 

73 

115 

8 

82 

2,071 

2, 379 

488 

137 

68,059 

259 

81 

34 

4 

7 

4 

86 

31 

11 

5 

191 

167,  349 

2,386 

96 

55 

47 

41 

30 

54 

10 

3 

^? 

1,192 

4,240 

100 

98 

57 

5,205 

138 

76 

21 

15 

3,  857, 850 

2,267,500 
100,  983 
9,398 
153,  928 
23,  425 
31  118 

Of  rmauy 

Pnutua! 

AuJitm 

Swodf*!!  and  "Norway ,.,,-.......-, 

94 

189 

1,127 

8  8()8 

1,201 

1,063 

1,412 

45,  575 

4,821 

22 

2,125 

829 

2,211 

35 

35 

49 

277 

369 

13,903 

539 

8,251 

77,262 

4,644 

5,074 

2,209 

550 

1,590 

201 

79 

78 

16 

551 

105 

20,931 

3,749 

10.789 

76,358 

25,011 

4,738 

9, 298 

1,  0.'i5 

7, 012 

1,790 

429 

5 

31 

457 

1,164 

Deamark 

Holland                     .          

Kraa<M^ 

245, 812 
61  572 

Switzerland 

3,257 

2H 
3,616 

Beldam 

17  278 

spS™. ;:...:..:: 

23,214 

Portnsal 

180 
389 
32 
17 
1 
30 
89 
31 

4,695 
23  998 

Itttlfr. 

Sardinia 

3,103 
675 

SicilT 

MaltV     

127 

Greece 

198 

Rnttia                     

4,045 
4,038 

488 

Poland        

Rnngary 

Tnrkey 

21 

3 

7 
8 

59 
35 

83 

41,397 

307 

China             

109,502 
259 

Japan 

IndU                            

9 

39 

'^ 

43 

208 

Arabia , 

34 

Svria 

' 

4 

Pema 

1 

7 
4 

14 

Asia,  not  specified 

I 

1 

15 

27 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

88 

Liberia 

1 

8 
4 

5 

19 
5 

64 

Egypt                                        

20 

5 

10 

2,486 

36 

13.624 

6,599 

44 

47 

41.723 

3,271 

368 

i86 

59,  309 

3,078 

449 

470 

Britiiih  America 

284.  491 

Mexico            

4,818 
107 

20  152 

Centra)  Am^^ricA    -r- 

1,064 
55 

Gniana 

Venezuela          

^ 

47 

Pern 

41 

Chili 

] 

30 

BrazU 

54 

Bne nofl  A^Tea     

10 

Bolivia.r 

3 

New  Granada 

10 

Para«^av 



1 

Simth  America,  not  specified 

542 

856 

3,579 


1,224 



7,393 
4,240 

Cnba, 

J«ni2l^«                

1                   1 

100 

Hayti 

1 1  

98 

Porto  Rico 

1                   1 

57 

West  Indies  not  specified 

3,998 
2 
1 

79 

12,301 
3 
6 

13,528 
28 

10,660 
104 
44 

45,693 

Australia    . .' 

247 

Sandwich  lalanda   

155 

Kant  India  Islnndfl 

100 

Xeir  Zealand 

4 

6 

19 

Society  Islands 

1 

7 

I«]andis  of  the  Pacific,  not  specified 

5 

3,643 

63 

43 

9 

16 

4 

4 

1 

57,260 

3 

5 

Azores - 

13 

29 

327 

2,873 

6,885 
63 

BermniliM  ,  . .     , .  , . ,  -  ,  ,  - 

Cane  fie  Yerdes 

4 
70 

15 

52 

1 

6 

3 
3 
3 

1               1 
1 

7 

189 

13 

8 

72 

Mffei«  .?;?r::::::::;:::::::::::: 

323 

33 

^'anarv  Tulandji 

271 

290 

^SSSoir.^?!                  : 

4 

icffl!^:::::::::::::::::. ;::;;:::: 

1 

10 
25,911 

11 

Cdnntiiea  not  anecifled 

250,000 

32,894 
2 

4 

60.801 
5 
4 

52,777 

o 

3 

488,643 

Coisica 

13 

Bsrfaary  States 

11 



AtwrrftgatA, , -,t.,... 

350,000 

151, 824 

599,135 

1,713,251 

2,  598,  214 

2,491,451 

7,  803,  865 

*  The  natives  of  Ireland  are  part^  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  by  the  commissioners  of 
^vdKration  of  New  York,  who  have  made  carofnl  inqairies  on  this  subject.  The  total  firom  the  British 
IMes,  g^Ten  aborot  ia  tnm  official  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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:  :  :  i  1  : 

i^iiiiji;:;:;' 

i  i  i     !  i  :«":      3 

NiNjINHI' 
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i^MMaiiiiii' 
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I  Nil 
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jt  AlAKuajr 

South  Auierica,  not  specified 

Cuba \ 

Jamaica 

Haytl 

Porto  Rico 

West  Indies,  not  specified 

Australia 

Sandwich  Islands 

East  India  Islands 

Now  Zealand 

Society  Islands 

Ishuids  of  the  Pacific,  not  specified 

j&zores 

Madeira 

St.  Helena 

Canary  IsUnds 

Miouelon 

Iceland 

Countries  not  specified 

Corsica 

Barbary  States 

Total  aliens^ 

I 
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No.  3. — A  Statement^  in  deiaily  of  (he  NaUondliiin  of  ImmigranU  arrived  in  th^  United  Stales 
during  the  fieoal  year  ended  June  30, 1870 ;  aleo  (without  dietinffuishing  sex  or  age)  for  tht 
calendar  year  ended  Deoeniber  31, 1870. 


Countries. 

For  year 

ended  June  30, 1870. 

If 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

l«S 

SnfflAnd       

38,106 
47,391 

7,fi05 
574 

1,107 

22,851 
32,945 

4,916 
437 

4.741 

60,957 

80,336 

12,521 

1,011 

5,848 

59.488 
75,544 

SfiSd?;::::;:::;:::::::::;:::::::::::::::::;::::::::: 

8<y>tland  .  . „--,,,-,.„_ ,..,, ,., 

11,820 

Wales 

Great  Britain,  notspecifled* 

672 
3,565 

Total  British  Isles 

94,783 

70,688 

2,340 

8,306 

8,003 

2,519 

663 

718 

2,002 

2,691 

487 

175 

2,132 

20 

6 

550 

140 

1 

H^ 

19 
1 

15 

11 

21,647 

731 

157 

12 

176 

358 

31 

1 

1 

6 

13 

2 

36 

848 

1 

1 

9 

5 

3 

314 

275 

2 

3 

14 

9 

.     3 

12 

65,890 

47,537 
2,084 
5,137 
5,213 
1,564 

403 

284 
1,073 
i;  316 

176 
80 

750 

160,673 

118,225 

4,424 

13,443 

13,216 

4.083 

1,066 

1,002 

3,075 

4,007 

663 

5^ 

2,891 

22 

6 

907 

S23 

1 

2 

15,740 

48 

24 

1 

90 

11 

37.908 

1,746 

456 

15 

284 

463 

33 

1 

1 

10 
13 
2 
42 
1,233 
2 
1 

I 

8 

418 

442 

5 

3 

28 

12 

8 

22 

151,089 

O^rmany  ....... ........... 

91,779 
5,283 

Austria 

Sweden 

12,009 

Norway 

12,356 

Penmark ....r....... 

3,041 

Holland 

970 

Belgium 

1.039 

8wfE«eriand 

2,474 

yranoe...- 

3.586 

Bpaln 

511 

Portoital 

291 

itioy!?!.::::::..::;::;;:;:;:::::::::::;;:::::::;:::::;: 

2,940 

Greece 

15 

Turkey , 

13 

)Kyii|9{|| ......       ..     .. 

357 
83 

766 

Poland , 

424 

Hunararv.  ■ 

1 

€^aT:::;::::::::;:::::;:::::;:::::::;:::;::;::::::: 

3 

Obina 

MI. 

5 

11.943 

iTapan 

74 

in^ia   _ ,,_ ,     _.. 

33 

>  lift  not  ffixM'ifliMl 

9 

f^Anth  AiWiMi r-- 

5 

12 

Africa,  not  spftciflwi 

12 

P^m^nion  oi^Canada 

16.261 

1,015 

301 

3 

106 

105 

2 

51.278 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

1,678 

XAwfAnndland  

'255 

British  Columbia 

9 

British  North  American  Provinces,  not  specified 

Mexico ^ 

Central  America 

120 
461 
25 

New  Granada 

8 

Venezuela 

9 

Guiana .    . 

4 

12 

BrasU 

14 

cwn...... ... 

4 

South  America,  not  snecifled 

6 

385 

1 

37 

cui».Tr!,.!::.T..?!!^!:::.....:::::;.::::::^ 

642 

Haytl 

16 

Jamaica 

16 

Porto  Kico 

15 

Barbadoes 

3 

5 

104 

167 

3 

New  Providence 

West  Indies,  not  specified 

418 

Asore  Islanas ...  ....... 

560 

St  Helena 

7 

Bermudas 

5 

AustnOia 

14 
3 
5 

10 

9 

£ast  India  Islands 

1 

Now-ZfiAliMid . 

11 

22.512 

Total  ali<^n  passengf^ra . .  x 

235,612 

151, 591 

387,203 

378,796 

Deduct  No.  not  intending  to  remain  in  United  States. 
Total  immigrants 

22,493 

356,303 

*  Total  ftom  the  British  Isles  is  correct.    The  natives  of  Ireland  are  estimated  from  data  obtained 
after  diligent  inquiry  by  the  New  York  commissioners  of  emigration. 
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So,  4. — SMemeni  ihawing  the  numbers  and  nativities  of  alien  immigrants  who  an'ived  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  ten  years  ended  December  31, 1870. 

rTram  the  report  of  the  New  York  CommisaioiierB  of  EmigntSon.] 


ITfttioiiAlity. 

186L 

1862: 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

186a 

1869. 

1870. 

IrffUai        ,     . 

25,784 
27,139 

650 
1,200 

^^ 
331 

697 

93 

382 

750 

165 

190 

165 

612 

43 

67 

88 

14 

11 

36 

19 

45 

1 

10 

2 

1 

5 

32,217 

27,740 

7,975 

692 

1,187 

1,254 

456 

1,062 

22 

663 

487 

195 

124 

156 

1,689 

50 

39 

92 

13 

67 

46 

33 

13 

9 

15 

1 

6 

3 

91, 157 

35,002 

18,757 

1,937 

1.303 

1,194 

407 

1,143 

238 

1,370 

444 

456 

202 

256 

1,580 

137 

89,399 

57,446 

23,710 

1,126 

1,804 

1,652 

615 

659 

88 

1,516 

475 

186 

196 

236 

565 

198 

70.462 

83,451 

27,286 

3,962 

2,059 

2,513 

729 

505 

158 

2,337 

501 

97 

224 

283 

727 

428 

68,047 

106,716 

36,186 

4,979 

3,246 

3,685 

1,506 

540 

583 

3.907 

918 

157 

315 

246 

1,526 

231 

65,134 

117, 591 

33,712 

6.315 

•3,204 

3,985 

2,156 

142 

209 

4,843 

1,032 

1,623 

203 

214 

1,372 

268 

47,571 

101, 989 

29,695 

7,390 

2,811 

3,302 

1,265 

699 

1,008 

14,529 

993 

149 

210 

171 

1,087 

268 

1 

134 

13 

52 

145 

33 

34 

3 

49 

2 

10 

22 

10 

3 

26 

21 

66,201 

99,605 

41,090 

10,643 

2,795 

2,999 

1,247 

1,111 

3,465 

23,453 

1,548 

146 

210 

378 

2,600 

598 

64.168 
72  368 

AffllHIT , 

S23f 

38  340 

gflirtlawl 

10,731 

raate 

Svrterittd 

2,210 
537 
535 

Filci 

545 

X<RinY 

2,678 
11,549 

6«S::::;:::::: 

ItdT 

2,081 
83 

mS™,.  .     _  _ 

^Sr.:::::;:::: 

156 

WertlirfiBS 

140 
2,441 

577 

PblaaH    

SMtkAmericft.... 

iVjftOMl 

60 
3 
77 
47 
17 
38 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
6 

124 
34 
40 
37 
35 
92 

3 
41 

I 
13 

5 

109 

42 

77 

93 

43 

70 

3 

36 

7 

5 

5 

37 

18 

155 

96 

40 

154 

28 

56 

1 

26 

15 

5 

8 

15 

12 

97 
79 
22 
185 
42 
28 

17* 

4 
8 
6 
2 
87 
44 
7 

102 
60 
119 
376 
27 
90 

34 
5 

Kora^oofti* 

23 
433 

f^%^ 

34 

Xeiioo 

37 

AMI. 

KMtLlfiM 

GiMee. 

15 
25 
7 
5 
17 
4 

12 
38 

30 
13 

14 

TackcT  

1 

iS^....::..:::: 

11 

fma 

1 

amSik.::::;:::; 

9 

CmlnlAiMrifia.. 

7 
12 

24 

riikMim_!!!:: 

Aunal  total... 

65,539 

76,306 

156,844 

182,296 

196,352 

233,418 

242^731 

213,686 

258,989 

211, 190 
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No.  5.—^  Siaiementf  in  detaily  of  the  OceupoHtmB  of  imm^ranCs  urrivei  in  the  UnUed  Stete$ 
durkiff  the  fieoal  year  efiM  June  20, 1870. 


Occupations. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.  '1        Occupations. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

pnnirpRKTnvAT.  rAr.r^ 

4 

43 

985 

3 

551 

7 

77 

282 

S 

332 

16 

2 

4 
<3  1 

Miners 

4,763 

3 

19 

753 

1 
7 
8 

180 
2 
3 

167 
12 
1 

4.763 
3 

INGS. 

Moldors 

Nall-makers 

Painters - 

19 

Actiors              ... 

753 

Chemists       

Pilot 

1 

985  1 

3  ; 

551 
7 
77  1 

Plumbers 

7 

Dentists 

Potters 

8 

Rnirinwrii       

Printers  - 

180 

Puddlers 

d 

Liswvers .-- 

Kope-makers 

Saadlers     

3 

ICnsCcians       

7 

289 
3 
232  , 

10  I 

167 

IfatnralisliS 

Sail-makers 

13 

Physiciaos.  -■,..-r-- 

Sawyer 

1 

Friests 

Seamstresses 

505 

SOS 

Seporten. ........... 

2 

1  < 
1 
493  1 

Shipwrights 

Shoebinaer 

9 

9 

Snreeon  ............. 

1 

1 

1 

SorvevQT       ..   ...... 

1 
322 

m 

Shoemakers...  .f 

Soapmakers 

Spinners 

1,557 

2 

7 

122 

1,660 

102 

1 

26 

8 

1,178 

29 

1 

8,061 

1,S57 

271 

ProfBSsifons  not  statfKl 

131  1 

3 

10 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

123 

Total 

1,854 

278 

Q  13Q 

43 

1,703 

109 

1                   r  Tnlncmuih  n-rM*rtti»r 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

3! 

1 

1 
1 

Tinners 

36 

Architects  

Turners 

8 

Carver                   ... 

AVeavers      ...     . . 

1,178 
39 

Bnirraver           •  .  ^  -  - 

Wheelwrights 

"Wool  sorter 

....•».... 

Image-nuJcer 

Lithographer 

Photographers 

Artists  not  stated 

1 

i 

\f  A^ViAnina  Tint  atAf^H 

8^061 

3 
170 

3    ' 

20 

190 

Total 

31,372 

592 

31,964 

1 

MlflCKLLAXBOUB  OCX:U. 
TATIOKa. 

Agents 

Total 

180 

30 

200 

87 

1,611 

66 

51 

3 

35,550 

22 

331 

45 

2 

25 

1 

4 

21 

84,220 

SKILLED  WOKKMES. 

990 

SOO 
21 

37 

BaJcfrt .  ,r  -r 

Brokers 

2 

Sarbers 

21 

Caterer 

1 

ma^'lr^mithfl ^  „  -  - 

2,378 

3 
9 
3 
362 
3 

2,378 

Clerks 

1,611 

Dlock.makerff. ....... 

Consuls 

4 

!Boiler-makers 

3 
10 
3 
362 
3 

Contractors 

4 

Bookbinders 

1 

Cooks 

7 

73 

Sraziers 

Druggists 

51 

Brewers 

Editors 



3 

Srick-niakers 

Farmers 

106 

35,656 
22 

Butchers     

727 

727 

6 

4,421 

.     t 

228 
6 

101 
10 
5 
2 

1  Firemen        ........ 

Cabinet-makers 

6 

1 

227 
6 

101 
10 
5 
2 
2 

Fishermen 

331 

Carpenters 

Gardeners 

6 

51 

Caulkers 



Grocers 

2 

f ^handler   

Hotel-keepers 

Hunter 

25 

Confectioners 

1 

1 

Interpreters 

Jugglers 

4 

Coopers             

2 
357 

7 

23 

Curriers 

1  Labon^rs 

84,577 

Cutlers 

1  Lauudrc^sses 

7 

Distillers 

'  Lnmhormpin 

6 

49 

7,056 

6 

Divers 

2       MAniifftct.iir*»r«._ 

49 

Dressmakers. 

21 

21 

114 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

58 

1 

1 

3 

409 

343 

13 

3,190 

258 

Morchftuts 

17 

36 
6 

7,073 
36 

Dyers         ....    .  . 

114 
2 
1 
1 

Xuus 

File-makers 

Nurses 

6 

Fuller 

Officers  

16 

16 

Furrier 

'  Operatives 

33 

S3 

Gilders 

3 
2 

Overseer 

1 

6 

39 

1 

1.420 

5,115 

23 

117 

1 

Glaziers 

1  Pe<ldlers 

6 

Gunsmiths - 

2 

58 

1 

1 

3 

409 

343 

13 

3,190 

258 

'  Refugees 

10 

49 

Hatters 

Bentier 

1 

Hoe-maker 

Sailors 

1,430 

Tustrumpnt-Tnaker  ■, . 

1  Servants 

9,146 

14,361 

Iron- workers .... .... 

Sheuherds 

83 

Jewelers 

Soldiers 

117 

Joiners 

Stewardess    

1 

1 

X<ocksmiths 

1  Students 

188 
6 
15 

188 

Masons 

1  Teamsters .......... 

6 

Millers 

Travelers 

-15 

Iffillinnni 

17 

17 

4 

Total              .  .. 

Millwrights 

4 

136,058 

9,734 

145.783 
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Xo.  5,^SkUem€Hi  0/  th€  OecupaUmi  cf  Immi^ania  arrwed  in  United  Statea,  ^*c.— Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


OccBpatkMM. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


Profeadaiial  calUngs 

Artiste 

Skilkd  workmen 

MisodlsDeons  ocenpations. 

Witboot  occai»ation 

Occopatum  not  stated 

Aggregate 


1,854 

180 

31,379 

136,058 

3,606 

62,342 


235,612 


27ft 

20 

592 

9,724 

12,723 

128,254 


151, 591 


2,132 

200 

31,964 

145,  782 

16,529 

190.596 


387,203 


5o.  L^A  CoB^^ratwe  Statement  qf  Immigration  and  Emigration  for  the  f&ur  and  a  half 
yeara  from  JtUy  1, 1866,  to  Dectinber  31, 1870,  inclusive. 


Period. 


|l| 

ill 

311 


•sis 


Sit  it 


|i 


I 
a 
.9 


July  1  to  December  31, 1866  . ... 

Janoarj  1  te  Jun«  30, 1867 

Fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1867. 
July  1  to  December  31, 1887  ... . 

Caleadsryear  lt«7 

Jamary  1  to  June  30, 1868 

TaaX  yesr  ended  Jnne  30, 1868 
July  1  to  DeoemlMr  31, 1868  . . . . 

Csiffldaryear  1868 

Jsnoaiy  1  to  Jane  30. 1860 

Hscal  year  ended  June  30. 1869 
•^oly  1  to  December  31,  IS69  . . . . 

Calendar  year  1869 

Jaanary  1  to  Jnne  30, 1870 

Fiseal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1670 
Jttly  1  to  December  31, 1870  . . .. 
Caleadaryeer  1870 

Total  £or  4^  years 


174,068 
168,094 
342,162 
171,533 
339,637 
156,  615 
328, 149 
169,  617 
326.232 
220,274 
389,891 
208,929 
429,203 
227,856 
436,  785 
192. 142 
419,  998 


34,153 
34,546 
68,699 
33,318 
67,864 
34,017 
67,335 
39,  521 
73,538 
34,341 
73,  862 
43,  608 
77,  949 
38,278 
81.  880 
*50,000 
88,278 


139,  915 
133,548 
273.463 
138, 215 
271,763 
122.598 
260.813 
130,096 
252.  694 
185.  933 
316,029 
165,331 
351,254 
189,  578 
354,899 
142, 142 
331,  720 


25,353 
n,842 
43, 195 
28,184 
46.026 
17,775 
45, 959 
19,  312 
37, 087 
17. 811 
37.123 
26.105 
43,  916 
23,477 
49,582 
40. 218 
63,695 


148,  715 
150,252 
298,967 
143,  349 
303,601 
138,840 
282,189 
150,305 
289, 145 
202,463 
352, 768 
182,824 
385,287 
204,  379 
387,203 
151,  924 
356,303 


8,800 
16.  704 
25.504 

5,134 
21,838 
16, 243 
21,376 
20,209 
36,451 
16,530 
36,739 
17,.  503 
34,033 
14,801 
32,:)04 

9,762 
24,583 


1, 689, 128 


341.  782 


1,347.346   216,077 


1,  473,  051 


125,705 


*  Estimated. 


Xo.  7.— J  Cwnparatvte  Statement  of  Immigrationfor  the  ten  fiscal  years  from  July  1,  1860,  to 

June  30,  1870. 


Years  ended — 


Jane  3D,  1861 
Joae  3^.1863 
•Tune  30, 1863 
Jane  30. 1664 
June  30, 1865 
Jose  30, 1886 
Jai»e30,1867 
Jas«  30, 1868 
Jooe  30, 1869 
Jane  30, 1870 

Total. 


§3 


H 


Passengers  not  immigrants. 


CO  2 
CM 


166, 216 
92,375 
155,  627 
220,251 
212,972 
373,229 
342, 162 
328,148 
389,891 
436,785 


2,  717,  656 


23,551 
20,314 
22,811 
26, 142 
31,609 
40,731 
39,118 
40,060 
26,817 
33,865 


305,  018 


2,137 

2,612 

2,756 

355 

696 

1,794 

4,077 

5,899 

10,306 

15, 717 


46,349 


TotaL 


25,088 
22,920 
25,567 
26,497 
32.305 
42,525 
43, 195 
45, 959 
37,123 
49,582 


140, 528 
69,  449 
130,060 
193,  754 
180,667 
330,704 
298,  967 
282,189 
352,  768 
387,203 


351,367  I  2,366,289 


s 

o 
H 


142,665 
72,  061 
132,  816 
194, 109 
181,  363 
332,498 
303,  044 
288,088 
»'>3,  074 
402,920 


2,  412,  638 
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No.  8.— -4  Comparative  Statement  of  Immigration  for  the  ten  calendar  years  from  1861  to  1870, 

inclusive. 


Years  ended— 


a 


III 
111 


Passengers  not  immigrants. 


•9 


ail 


Total.    I 


I 


December  31, 1861 
December  31, 1862 
December  31, 1863 
December  31, 1664 
December  31, 1865, 
December  31,1866. 
December  31, 1867. 
December  31, 1868 
December  31, 1869. 
December  31, 1870. 

Total 


112,605 
114, 301 
199,  744 
221,531 
287,390 
359,940 
339,627 
326,232 
429,203 
419, 998 


20,782 
22,476 
23,529 
28,119 
38,338 
41.  449 
41,269 
29,017 
33,281 
41,202 


2,103 

2,820 

1,692 

221 

658 

3,651 

4,757 

8,070 

10, 635 

22,493 


22,885 
25,296 
25,221 
28,340 
38,996 
45,100 
46.026 
37, 087 
43,916 
63,695 


2,  810, 571 


319,462 


57,100 


376,562 


89,720 
89.005 
174, 523 
193, 191 
248,394 
314. 840 
293.601 
289,145 
385,287 
356,303 


2,434,009 


9i,8aa 

91,825 
176, 215 
193,  41S 
249,053 
318, 491 
298.358 
297, 215 
395,922 
378,796 


2,  491, 109 


No.  9. — A  Statement  J  Jy  Occupations,  of  ihe  number  of  Passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States 
for  the  fifty-one  years  ended  December  31, 1870.    [  The  dates  are  inchtsive,'] 


Occupations. 

Prior  to  1    1820  to 
1820.      1     1830. 

1 

lailto 
1840. 

1841  to 
1850. 

1851  to 
1860. 

1861  to 
1870. 

-^ggwsg'e. 

^Laborers - 

10,280 

15,005 

6,805 

19,434 

1,327 

341 

4,995 

882 

2,937 

805 

413 

53,169 
88,240 
56,  582 
41,881 
2,571 
368 
8,004 
1.143 
6,600 
1,959 

1,672 
932 
569 
513 
432 

2,252 

1,966 
107 
461 

1,435 
311 
267 
189 
369 
472 
165 
87 
114 

4,004 

363,252 

281,229 

256,880 

164.411 

46,388 

24.538 

1,TJ5 

6,398 

1,065 

1,303 

2,116 

2,096 

1,559 

28 

1,223 

76 

65 

63 

1,833 

831 

24 

654 

832 

33 

14 

236 

233 

1 

2,892 

969,411 

527,639 

404,712 

179,726 

124, 149 

21, 058 

37,523 

10, 087 

792 

717 

2,229 

1,065 

1,420 

92 

615 

108 

334 

336 

1,005 

1,140 

58 

825 

154 

210 

38 

40 

188 

85 

4 

13,844 

1, 544, 494 

526,199 
211,  742 
163,994 
94,200 
91,204 
52,214 
18,788 
16,128 
3,233 
3,244 

3,405 

3,117 

6,766 

3,669 

5,651 

4,786 

4,563 

1,400 

1,545 

4,682 

1,T38 

2,109 

648 

1,484 

512 

612 

268 

102 

7,972 

1,572,938 

1, 398, 516 
976, 579 
571,  518 
326,052 
140. 698 
92,181 
48,  272 
20,010 

Farmers 

Mechanics,  not  specified. ..... 

Merchants 

Servants 

Hiners   

Mariners 

Clerks 

14,790 
10,353 

8,651 
7,443 

8.038 

'Physicians 

Seamstresses,     dressmakers, 
and  milliners  ,,.rr,.TrT 

Clerirvmen   .................. 

415 

Bakers 

583 
139 
329 
983 
1,109 
175 
244 
793 
226 
275 
199 
232 
179 
140 

Artists 

6,159 
6,596 

Butchers 

Tailors  

8.420 

Shoemakers 

8,037 

Manufacturers 

4,520 

lawyers 

4,221 

Masons 

6,992 

Engineers 

3,754 

Teach  ers 

3,637 

Millers 

1,279 

Painters   

2,131 

Print-ers 

1,217 

Musicians 

1,341 

Actors    

183 

856 

Hatt«rs 

137 
5,466 

Ibl,  442 

358 

Other  occupations 

34,178 

Occupations  not  stated,  and 
Tritnout  occupation 

♦250,000 

4, 801, 537 

Total 

250,000 

176,473 
24, 649 

640,086 
40,961 

1, 768, 175 
54.924 

2,874,687 
876,473 

2,808,913 
317,462 

8, 518, 334 

Deduct  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

714,469 

Aliens 

250,000 

151,824 

599,125 

1, 713, 251 

2,598,214 

2,  491, 451 

7,803,865 

'  Estimated. 
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Na  10. — Statement,  by  castoms  dieiricts,  of  the  pas»engern  arrived  in  the  United  States  during 
tke  calemdar  year  1870,  di$Hngui8h%ng  citizen  from  alien  passengers j  and  permanent  from 
transieHt  immigrante. 


Di«trict8. 


Boston  and  Cbarleatown  . 

Sdgartown 

Glouee«ter 

NewBedfonl 

ProTideaee 

Fairfield 

New  Haven 

Xew  York 

Philadelphia 

Erie. 


fiaitimore 

Kfy  Weat 

Femandina 

Texas 

Superior 

Paget  Sound 

Oregon 

Willamette    

SanFrancieco 

Huron 

Paaaamaqooddy 

Portland  and  Falmoath . 

Keir  Orleans 

Detroit  

Champlaic 

Salem  and  Beverly 

Charleatnn 

Bnl&lo(!reek  

Savannah 

PensaooU 

Genesee 

Pearl  River 

St.  Angnatliie 

Alaska 

Cnvaboea  

Hilwankee 

Chicago 

Osveeo 

ilarblehtsMl 

Pnrtiinioath 

ITewbarvport 

Miami.: 

New  London 


II 


"I 


33,9fi3 

11 

123 

118 

10 

4 

11 

347, 106 

582 

4 

10, 037 

644 

12 

544 

818 

2,855 

1,732 

73 

14,368 

45.166 

24,607 

7,696 

5,329 

4.800 

12,233 

84 

80 

833 

21 

52 

4,477 

7 

8 

73 

928 

192 

198 

107 

64 

18 

7 

2 

2 


Faaaeugers  not  immigranta. 


5| 


2,158 


19,924 
92 


79 


2,416 

311 

17 

1,620 


ggcc 


1,469 
11 


3 

2,494 

20 


60 
42H 
105 

22 


2,736  I 
1,203 
912 


6,749 


73 
401 


Aggregate 419,998 


41,202 


8,465 

3,065 

337 


3,667 


5 


8 
338 


22.  493 


3,  627 
11 


1 

1 

9 

22,418 

112 


765 

79 

12 

3 

60 

2,844 

416 

39 

1,620 


11.201 

4,268 
1,249 


10,  416 


16 


14 

19 

3,541 

6 

8 

73 

739 


79 


63,695 


30,335 


123 

109 

9 

3 

2 

224,688 

470 

4 

9,272 

565 


541 

758 

11 

1,316 

34 

12,748 

45,166 

13,406 

3,428 

4,080 

4,800 

1,817 

84 

64 

833 

7 

33 

936 

1 


189 
192 
119 
107 
35 
18 


356,  303 


1 


31.804 

11 

123 

114 

10 

3 

5 

227,188 

490 

4 

9,348 

565 

IB 

541 

818 

439 

1,421 

56 

12,748 

45,166 

21,871 

6,493 

4,417 

4,800 

5,464 

84 

70 

833 

12 

33 

2,787 

1 

8 


527 
192 
157 
107 
35 
18 
7 


378, 796 


II.— THE    ADVANTAGES    OFFERED   TO    IMMIGRANTS    BY   VARIOUS   SEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

% 

If.  in  the  foregoing  review,  the  fact  has  been  established  that  the 
wealth.  |H>\ver,  and  prosperity  of  our  country  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  immigration,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself^— what 
are  the  duties  of  the  Government  toward  the  immigrant,  and  what 
action  does  sound  policy  require  in  regiird  to  an  interest  of  so  much 
national  importance t 

Two  things  seem  imperatively  required  of  the  Government:  First, 
proteeti<m,  and  secondly,  trustworthy  information.  Philanthropy  alone 
vould  dictate  that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  aftbrd  the  immigrant  pro- 
tection against  improper  treatment  on  the  sea  voyage  hither  and  against 
imposition  after  his  arrival^  and  when  the  benelits  which  he  confers 

H.  Ex.  1 — m  ^  g^,^^^^  ^^  Google 
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upon  the  country  are  considered,  this  philanthropic  motive  is  supple- 
mented by  a  sense  of  reciprocal  obligation.  Moreover,  as  the  ill  treat- 
ment on  shipboard  and  on  shore  to  which  some  passengers  are  yet  subject 
tends  to  discourage  immigration,  and  thus  deprive  the  country  of  the 
advantages  resulting  therefrom,  self-interest,  which  is  as  powerful  as  a 
more  elevated  motive,  demands  that  adequate  protection  be  afforded. 

The  passenger  act  of  1855  was  intended  to  benefit  those  who  cross  the 
ocean  in  the  steerage  of  passenger  vessels ;  and  although  since  its  enact- 
ment marked  improvement  in  their  comfort  has  taken  place,  yet  the 
impositions  which  are  still  to  some  extent  practiced  upon  comptj-ratively 
helpless  people,  and  the  discomfort  to  which  they  are  exposed,  make 
necessary  either  more  stringent  enactments  or  a  better  enforcement  of 
existing  laws. 

Unexpected  obstacles  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  above  act  have 
been  encountered  in  consequence  of  the  construction  given  to  it  by  its 
authorized  interpreters.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent  a 
law  has  not  been  and  perhaps  cannot  be  strictly  enforced,  the  hope  is 
entertained  that  the  efforts  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  procure  con- 
current  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
the  United  States  will  be  successful. 

While  the  dictates  of  philanthropy  as  well  as  of  self-interest  demand 
that  adequate  protection  should  be  given  to  immigrants,  the  duty  of 
obtaining  and  diffusing  trustworthy  information  is  equally  obligatory 
upon  the  Government. 

Although  the  natives  of  foreign  countries  no  longer  believe  the  exag- 
gerated representations  which  were  formerly  made  by  interested  parties 
as  to  the  unbounded  wealth  of  this  country — that  silver  and  gold  coin  could 
be  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  the  large  cities,  and  that  animal  food,  pre- 
pared for  consumption,  was  to  be  gratuitously  supplied  to  them  upon  their 
debarkation — ^j-et  the  advantages  and  inducement  which  the  various  por- 
tions of  our  country  offer  to  intending  emigrants  are  not  so  well  known. 

With  the  view  of  affording  to  the  immigrant  such  trustworthy  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  several  States  as  would  guide  him  in  making 
an  intelligent  choice,  of  a  home,  the  undersigned  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  the  assessors  of  internal  revenue  in  all  the  States  west  and 
south  of  Pennsylvania  circulars  containing  the  following  questions : 

1.  Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district,  suitable  for  small  farms,  on 
favorable  terms  t 

2.  What  is  the  price,  per  acre,  of  small,  improved  farms  t  State  what  proportion  has 
been  under  cultivation,  how  much  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  of  buildings. 

3.  What  is  the  price,  per  acre,  of  improved  land,  what  proportion  has  been  under 
cultivation,  and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced? 

4.  What  is  the  yearly  rent  for  small,  improved  farms  f  K  rented  on  shares,  what 
share  does  the  owner  receive  f    Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  implements,  or  seeds  " 

5.  What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  the  present  prices  of  two 
or  three  of  them  f  *  •     t 

6.  What  is  the  (distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat  landmgT 

7.  What  is  the  general  quality  o(  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

b.  For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f  i^Miiwi 

9.  What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation,  or  in  progress,  requiring  skiUea 
labor? 

10.  Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress,  requir 
log  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

11.  If  any  foreign-bom  workmen ^ire  employed  in  your  district,  please  give  the  p^^ 
ponderating  nationality. 

12.  Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers,  mechamcs, 
or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land  of  good  quality  and  weU  watered  y^t  xxn- 
oooopiedf 

13.  What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  conditioni  vis . 
Working  oxen,  per  pair :  working  horses,  per  pair ;  working  muleSi  each ;  milch  oows, 
each ;  sheep,  each  ;  stock  hogs,  per  pound  T 
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BepHes  to  tlie  above  questions  from  the  assistant  assessors,  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Western,  Southern,  and  Pacific  States,  and  the  Terri- 
tories, have  been  received,  and  the  data,  as  classified  and  compiled, 
entitled  Information  for  Immigrants,  are  presented  in  the  following 


This  information,  though  not  so  full  in  regard  to  some  States  and  Ter- 
ritories as  is  desirable,  may  in  general  be  received  with  confidence. 
Perhaps,  in  some  instances,  those  who  obtained; and  furnished  the  facts 
have  unwittingly  permitted  their  opinions  to  be  somewhat  influenced 
by  local  attachments. 

Tabl^  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the  several  States  and  sections  for 
Factory,  Mechanical,  and  Farm  labor;  also^  the  cost  of  provisions,  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  and  house  rent  in  the  various  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  conntry,  are  also  appended  to  this  report. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  YOUNG, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  Gbobge  S.  Botjtwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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INFORMATION  FOE  IMMIGRANTS 


REL-ITIVE  TO 

THE  PRICES  AND  RENTALS  OF  LAND,  THE  STAPLE  PRODUCTS,  FACH,ITIES 
OF    ACCESS  TO  MARKET,  COST  OF    FARM  STOCK,  KIND 
OF  LABOR  IN  DEMAND  IN  THE  WESTERN 
AND  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
ETC.,  ETC. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  APPENDED 

TABLES 

SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES 
AND  SECTIONS  FOR  FACTORY,  MECHANICAL,  AND  FARM  LABOR; 
THE  COST  OF  PROVISIONS,  GROCERIES,  DRY  GOODS, 
AND  HOUSE  RENT  IN  THE  VARIOUS  MANU- 
FACTURING DISTRICTS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,    IN   THE 
YEAR  1869-70. 


H.  Ex.  1- 
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[The  foUoAving  information  has  been  compiled  from  the  returns  of 
assistant  assessors  of  Internal  Ee venue  in  the  various  collection  districts 
of  the  States  and  Territories  hereinafter  named,  made  in  i^sponse  to 
inquiries  addressed  by  the  undersigned  to  most  of  them  in  the  winter  of 
18C9-'70  5  to  others  at  a  more  recent  date.  This  explanation  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  changes  in  the  prices  of  certain  products,  from 
those  given  in  the  following  pages,  have  since  occurred,  especially  of 
wheat,  which  has  advanced,  and  of  raw  cotton,  which  has  considerably 
receded.] 
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I.  MIDDLE  STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA,  MARYLAND,  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


II.  ^\^STERN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

OHIO,  KENTXTCKY,  INDIANA,  ILLINOIS,  MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,   MINNESOTA,  IOWA 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA,  COLORADO,  DAKOTA,  AND  IDAHO. 


m.  SOUTHERN  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

VIRGINIA,    NORTH    CAROLINA,  SOUTH   CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,    FLORIDA,  ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI.    TENNESSEE,    ARKANSAS,    LOUISIANA,    TEXAS, 
NEW   MEXICO,   AND    ARIZONA. 


IV.  PACI>1C  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 
CAUFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  AND  NEVADA. 
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I.  MIDDLE  STATES. 


PENNSYLVAl^IA. 

Area,  29,440,000  a<;res;  population  in  1870,  3,519,601. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms? 

•Bucks,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Berks,  Susquehanna,  Perry,  Adams, 
Bedfonl,  Warren,  Clearfield,  Venango,  and  Crawford :  it  can.  Lancaster, 
Schuylkill,  Blair,  Montour,  Columbia,  Juniata,  Union,  Cumberland,  and 
York :  it  cannot.  Chester  and  Lebanon :  not  on  terms  that  would  recom- 
mend it  to  settlers.  Carbon:  reasonably  so.  Cambria:  arable  land 
in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  generally  held  in  tracts  of  from  100  to 
200  acres.  Erie:  land  is  worth  from  $50  to  $1,000  per  acre;  can  be 
rented  on  favorable  terms.  Indiana:  farms  can  be  purchased  upon 
reasonable  terms.  Beaver :  not  much  for  sale  or  rent ;  the  price  is  high. 
Luzerne :  the  land  is  owneil  by  coal  operators,  and  a  small  portion  thereof 
is  farmed  by  hands  employed  by  them. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  ctiltivationj  how  much  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Bucks:  from  $140  to  $175  per  acre;  all  under  cultivation,  and  well 
fencttl-;  good  buildings.  Lehigh  :  from  $175  to  $225  per  acre ;  all  ara- 
ble lauds  are  under  cultivation,  fenced,  and  have  good  substantial  build- 
ings ;  Swiss  barns,  and  houses  built  mainly  of  hard  stone.  Montgomery : 
from  ^75  to  $150  per  acre;  the  greater  part  under  cultivation;  gene- 
rally fenced ;  buildings  mostly  of  stone  and  brick.  Chester:  from  $100 
to  9250  per  atre ;  all  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings  ordinarily 
good;  some  very  fine.  Berks:  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre;  all  under 
cultivation,  and  all  fenced;  buildings  of  stone,  brick,  and  frame.  Lan- 
e-aster: from  $100  to  $800  per  acre ;  all  under  cultivation ;  the  buildings 
are  mostly  frame  and  brick,  modern,  convenient,  and  comfortable. 
Lebanon:  from  $200  to  $250  per  acre;  about  nine-tenths  under  cultiva- 
tion; very  little  timber;  buildings  of  brick  and  stone.  Schuylkill: 
iGi)  per  acre.  All  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings  good.  Car- 
bon :  from  $40  to  $75  x)er  acre ;  about  two-thirds  under  cultivation,  and 
about  three-quarters  fenced ;  generally  wooden  buildings  two  and  a  half 
stories  high.  Susquehanna:  from  $45  to  $60;  about  one-third  under 
cultivation:  two-thirds  fenced;  and  quite  good  farm  buildings.  Blair: 
from  $80  to  $100 ;  two-thirds  cultivated  and  fenced ;  good  frame,  plank, 
or  brick  buildings.  Montour:  from  $175  to  $225  per  acre;  about  one- 
half  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  ordinary  frame  buildings.  Columbia : 
from  $60  to  $160  per  acre ;  three-quarters  under  cultivation  and  fenced. 
Mostly  comfortable  frame  buildings.  Juniata:  about  $100  per  acre; 
nearlj-  all  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  generally  frame  buildin  gs.  Union : 
?f  150  per  a<jre ;  all  fenced ;  buildings  of  stone  or  brick.  Perry :  land 
ranges  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre  for  farms  of  30  to  50  acres  with  ordi- 
nary improvements.  In  limestone  sections,  for  large  farms,  from  $75  to 
910O  per  acre,  including  timber  land.  Cumberland :  average  $150  per 
acre;  all  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  buildings  excellent.  York: 
from  $30  to  $100  per  acre;  from  three-quarters  to  seven-eighths  under 

•  Names  of  couuties  from  which  returns  have  been  received. 
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cultivation ;  all  fenced  ;  buildings  generally  brick  and  frame.  Adams: 
farms  of  from  60  to  100  acres,  with  small  buildings,  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $50  to  $75  per  acre  ;  farms  of  from  120  to  200  acres,  with  substan- 
tial brick  or  stone  houses  and  large  commodious  barns,  three-quarters 
under  cultivation,  with  30  to  40  acres  of  woodland,  all  under  moderately 
good  fencing  5  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices.  Bedford :  $25  per 
acre ;  about  one-half  fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Cambria :  fiom  $20 
to  $50  per  acre  5  about  one  half  the  land  ^occupied  is  or  has  been  fenced 
and  cultivated.  This  being  a  mountainous  region  much  land  is  yet  in 
forest,  and  much  of  it  never  can  be  used  for  farming  purposes,  and  is 
valuable  only  for  its  timber  and  minerals.  The  buildings  are  principally 
of  a  very  primitive  character,  but  comfortable.  Warren :  from  $25  to 
$50  per  acre  5  one-half  to  two-thirds  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  all 
fenced;  none  but  frame  buildings.  Erie:  small  farms  in  this  division 
are  worth  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre,  and  near  the  city  are  valued  at 
$1,000  per  acre,  nearly  all  under  cultivation  and  fenced.  The  buildings 
are  generally  good,  frame  or  brick.  Clearfield :  $33  per  acre ;  one-lialf 
under  cultivation  and  fenced;  generally  frame  buildings.  Venango: 
small  improved  farms  are  worth  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre ;  about  two- 
thirds  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  generally  wood  buildings.  Craw- 
ford :  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  From  one-half  to  three-quarters  cleared, 
with  ordinary  farm  buildings.  Indiana :  farms  convenient  to  railroad, 
with  passable  buildings  and  fences,  rate  from  $30  to  $60  per  acre ;  from 
6  to  10  miles  distant,  at  from  $15  to  $30.  Beaver :  from  $40  to  $150  per 
acre,  according  to  location^  about  one-half  under  cultivation  and  fenced. 
Wooden  buildings  generally. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimpr<yred  land  f  What  p^roportion  in 
cleared^  and  how  muchj  if  any.  is  fenced  f 

Bucks :  there  is  no  unimproved  land.  Lehigh :  no  unimproved  land 
except  mountain  land,  which  is  neither  fenced  nor  cleared.  Value  per 
acre,  $5.  Montgomery:  the  price  of  unimproved  land  from  $5  to  $200 
per  acre,  according  to  location  and  quality  of  soil ;  mostly  fenced.  Ches- 
ter :  none,  except  a  small  portion  of  each  cultivated  farm  remaining  in 
woodland  for  the  sake  of  the  timber.  Berks:  no  unimproved  land  ex- 
cept mountain  and  iron-ore  land,  and  that  varies  greatly  in  price,  from 
$10  to  as  many  hundreds  per  acre ;  such  land  is  not  cleared.  Lancaster : 
very  little  unimproved  land  except  such  as  is  only  suitable  for  growing 
chestnut  and  sprout  timber;  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre;  mostly  fenced. 
Schuylkill :  the  unimproved  land  is  coal  and  mountain  land  which  cannot 
be  improved,  and  is  worth  from  $50  to  $500  per  acre.  Carbon :  from  $1 
to  $15  per  acre ;  scarcely  any  cleared  or  fenced.  Susquehanna :  $40  per 
acre;  about  one-quarter  cleared  and  fenced.  Blair :  mountain  land  from 
$2  to  $10  per  acre;  not  fenced  and  without  buildings.  Montour:  only 
mineral  lands,  of  uncertain  value.  Wyoming,  Columbia,  and  Juniata: 
no  unimproved  land  that  can  be  improved.  Union:  none  except  moun- 
tain land,  which  sells  for  wood  or  timber  lots  at  from  $20  to  $50  per 
acre.  Perry :  for  good  timber  land  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  Ridge 
land  from  $20  to  $30;  about  one-quarter  is  cleared,  and  three-quarters 
fenced.  York :  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre;  none  cleared,  and  none  fenced. 
Adams:  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre,  without  buildings,  under  ordinary 
fencing;  from  one-half  to  five-sixths  uncleared.  Bedford:  $5  i>er  acre; 
none  cultivated  nor  fenced.  Cambria:  it  has  but  a  nominal  value,  ex- 
cept for  timber  and  mineral ;  mountain  timber  land  can  be  bought  at 
from  81  to  $10  per  acre.  Warren :  from  $  1 0  to  $40  per  acre ;  about  three- 
quarters  cleared,  nearly  all  fenced.  Clearfield:  from  $20  to  $60  per 
acre;  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  improved  and  fenced.    Venango: 
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from  $5  to  $25  i>er  acre ;  none  cleared  and  none  fenced.  Crawford : 
very  little  such  land  in  this  region.  The  price  would  probably  be  from 
$20  to  $25  per  acre.  Indiana  and  Beaver :  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre ;  very 
little  fenced  or  cleared.  Luzerne:  all  coal  land;  from  $100  to  $000 
per  acre. 

What  u  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f    If  rented  on  shares  y 
what  share  does  th^  owner  receive  f    Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple-  . 
ments^  or  seeds  f 

Bucks:  from  $600  to  $1,000  a  year;  when  rented  on  shares  the  owner 
receives  one-half  of  the  crop ;  the  renter  finds  stock,  seed,  and  labor. 
Lehigh :  the  owner  receives  one-half  of  all  winter  grain  and  corn,  and 
one-thurd  of  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  &c. ;  he  keeps  the  farm  in  repair, 
including  fence,  material,  fertilizers,  &c. ;  furnishes  one-half  the  seed ; 
the  tenant  provides  stock,  implements,  labor,  &c.  Montgomery- :  rent 
about  $8  per  acre;  on  shares,  owner  receives  one-half  the  product, 
furnishes  one-half  the  seeds,  and  sometimes  provides  half  the  stock. 
Chester :  from  $300  to  $500  per  annum  ;  if  on  shares,  the  owner  receives 
one-half  of  the  product;  sometimes  provides  implements  and  seeds,  but 
not  stock.  Berks:  yearly  rental  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  according  to 
size  of  farm  and  quality  of  land ;  if  rented  on  shares  the  owner  gets 
one-half;  owners  rarely  provide  stock,  implements,  or  seeds.  Lancaster : 
about  $13  per  acre  per  annum  for  good  land ;  generally  rented  on  shares, 
the  owner  receiving  one-half  of  the  grain  crop,  he  furnishing  half  the 
seeds.  Lebanon:  the  owner  gets  one-half  the  crop,  he  furnishing  one- 
half  the  seeds.  Schuylkill:  the  owner  receives  the  value  of  one-half  the 
product,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  implements  and  seeds.  Carbon, 
Clearfield,  and  Yenango:  the  owner  receives  one-thu'd;  provides 
nothing,  Susquehanna :  about  three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  farm  ; 
the  owner  provides  one-half  the  seeds  only,  and  receives  half  the  product. 
Blair:  the  owner  receives  two-fifths  of  product,  and  provides  nothing. 
Montour:  the  owner  receives  one-half  the  product,  and  furnishes  half  of 
the  seeds  and  iniplements,  but  no  stock.  Columbia,  Juniata,  Union, 
Perry,  and  Cumberland:  the  owner  receives  one-half,  furnishing  half 
the  seed;  York  and  Bedford:  owner  receives  one-third,  and  sometimes 
two-fifths,  and  provides  nothing.  Adams,  Cambria,  Warren,  and  Erie : 
one-half  the  yield,  furnishing  half  the  seeds.  Crawford :  from  $1  50  to 
$2  an  acre ;  on  shares,  one-third.  Indiana :  the  same.  Beaver :  one- 
half  the  product. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them^ 


Articles  of  production. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Wheat.... 

per  bushel.. 

|1  00 

Blair,  Perry,  Berks,  Adams,  Bedford. 
Lebanon,  Juniata,  Bucks. 

Do 

:.,do 

1  05 

Do 

do 

1  10 

Lancaster,  Union,  Indiana,  York. 

Do 

do 

1  15 

Chester,  Montour. 

Do 

do 

1  25 

Bucks,  Columbia,  Cumberland,  Beaver. 

Do 

do 

1  30 

Montgomery,  Lehigh,  Cambria,  Warren. 

Do 

do 

1  40 

Clearfield,  Adams. 

Corn 

do 

65 

Adams. 

Do 

do 

75 

Lancaster,  Union,  Perry,  York. 

Do 

do 

80 

Juniata. 

Do 

do 

85 

Lehigh,  Lebanon,  Cumberland,  Indiana. 
Berks,  Blair,  Montour,  Columbia. 

Do ,. 

do 

90 

Do :. 

do 

1  00 

Bucks,  Montgomery,  Carbon,  Erie,  Clear- 
field, Venango,  Crawford. 

Do 

do 

1  10 

Cambria. 
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Articles  of  production. 


Oats per  bushel.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Potatoes do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rye.. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do 
.do  , 
.do  , 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Prices. 


Coal per  ton . 

Do do 

Iron do 

Butter per  pound 

Do do 

Petroleum  oil ..  .i)er  barrel 


$0  30 

40 

42 

45 

40c.  to  50c. 

50 

55 

60 

70 

75 

50 

60 

65 

70 

80 

85 

90 

1  00 

I  10 

1  15 

1  20 

2  50 

3  00 
30  00 

35 
40c.  to  50c. 
5  00 


Counties. 


Cambria. 

Union,  Perry,  Adams. 

Juniata,  Cumberland,  Montour. 

Lebanon,  York,  Indiana,  Cumberland. 

Susquehanna. 

Warren,  Erie,  Venango,  Lehigh. 

Chester: 

Bucks,  Montgomery,  Beaver. 

Carbon. 

Clearfield. 

Adams,  Lehigh,  Union,  Crawford,  Beaver. 

Carbon,  Montour. 

Berks,  Erie. 

Bucks,  Montgomery,  Blair. 

Adams,  Cumberland. 

Lebanon. 

Perry. 

Berks,  York,  Bedford. 

Carbon,  Cambria,  Beaver. 

Lehigh. 

Clearfield. 

Schuylkill. 

Luzerne. 

Schuylkill. 

Warren. 

Susquehanna. 

Venango. 


^Yhat  k  the  dista^ice  to  a  market  totcn^a  railroad  statiotiy  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Bucks:  the  distance  to  Philadelphia  market  is  18  miles;  to  railroad 
station  12  miles;  average  distance  to  stations  3  miles.  Lehigh:  a 
ready  home-market  for  everything ;  there  is  more  consumed  than  pro- 
duced, Montgomery:  average  distance  to  market  7  miles;  railroads 
pass  through  the  division.  Chester :  Westchester  is  a  market  town  G 
miles  distant  from  the  farthest  part  of  the  division.  Berks :  Beading  is  a 
market  town,  and  has  two  or  three  railroad  stations.  Lancaster :  market 
towns  and  railroad  stations  within  the  district.  Lebanon :  the  Lebanon 
Valley  railroad  runs  through  the  county ;  we  have  six  or  seven  railroad 
stations.  Schuylkill :  market  town  about  1 5  miles  distant ;  railroad  station 
10  miles ;  no  steamboat  landings.  Carbon :  average  about  5  miles.  Sus- 
quehanna :  to  market  town  about  5  miles ;  railroad  station  7  miles.  Blair : 
15  miles  is  the  greatest  dist^ince.  Montour :  average,  3  miles.  Columbia : 
we  have  a  railroad  at  our  very  doors.  Juniata:  Pennsylvania  Central 
Bailroad  runs  through  the  county.  Union :  average  distance  10  miles. 
Perry:  from  Bloomfield  5  miles  to  railroad  and  canal,  at  Newport. 
Cumberland :  market  towns  are  very  near,  and  there  are  two  railroads 
in  the  count}'.  York :  Hanover  is  a  railroad  town.  Adams :  three  mar- 
ket towns,  and  principal  railroad  stations  in  the  county.  Bedford :  8 
miles  to  railroad  station.  Cambria :  market  town  and  railroad  station 
centrally  situated.  Warren :  we  are  so  near  the  oil  region  that  every 
farm  is  a  market,  and  a  good  one  too;  we  are  6  miles  from  one  railroad 
and  9  from  another,  both  in  this  county.  Erie:  six  miles  from  the  ex- 
treme portion  of  the  division.  Clearfield:  a  railroad  station  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  county.  Venango:  fifteen  miles  to  the  farthest  point  from 
railroad  station.  Crawford:  not  farther  than  10  miles  from  any  point 
within  the  county.    Indiana :  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  branch 
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to  the  county  town,  which  is  central.    Beaver:  from  1  to  10  miles;  sev- 
eral railroad  stations  and  steamboat  landings.    Luzerne :   the  principal 
trading  cities  for  this  region  are  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  several 
railroads  run  through  Scranton,  our  county  to\xn. 
}yhat  is  the  general  quality  of  latvd  and  the  Mnd  of  timber  f 
Bucks:  loamy  sand;  timbered  with  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut;  the 
land  generally  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    Lehigh:  most  of  the 
land  consists  of  a  rich  heavy  loam ;  a  limestone  country,  chiefly;  several 
townships   have  a  gravelly  soil,  and  are  not  so  productive.     Mont- 
gomery :  land  generally  good ;  timber — white  and  black  oak  and  hickory, 
with  many  other  kinds.    Chester:   quality  of  land  first-class;   oak, 
hickory,  and  chestnut.    Berks:  the  land  is  limestone,  generally  of 
excellent  quality :  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  maple,  and  pine.    Lancaster : 
limestone;  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  &c.;  Lebanon:  limestone  and  some 
gravel;  oak  and  chestnut.    Schuylkill:  poor:  pine,  hemlock,  and  oak. 
Carbon:  land  of  medium  quality  only;  timber,  principally  hemlock. 
Susquehanna:  medium  quality;   hemlock,  maple,  and  beech.    Blair: 
limestone ;  white  and  red  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  and  hemlock.    Wyoming : 
nothing  can  be  said  to  encourage  emigration  in  this  direction.    Colum- 
bia :  along  the  river  sandy  loam  and  gravel ;  back  of  it  red  shale,  &c.. 
Juniata:  limestone  land;  oak,  timber.    Union:  limestone,  gravel,  and 
some  red  shale,  and  a  good  deal  of  mountain  land.    Perry :  limestone, 
fed  shale,  gravel,  and  slate ;  white  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  chest- 
nutoak.    Cumberland:  limestone,  gravel,  and  slate;  oak  and  chest- 
nut.   York:  good  limestone  land;  white  oak,  chestnut,  &c.    Adams: 
ordinary  quality,  mostly  granite  and  slate;  chestnut,  hickory,  oak,  ma- 
ple, ash.    Bedford:  limestone  and  slate;  black  and  white  ojik,  chestnut, 
pine.    Cambria:  soil  generally  thin  and  cold;  white  pine  and  hemlock 
in  abundance ;   oak,  cherry,  poplar,  ash,  and  chestnut  in  fair  supply. 
Union:  the  land  is  mostly  good,  and  has  a  great  variety  of  timber 
and  good  water.    Erie  :  quality  diversified ;  gravelly,  sandy,  clay,  and 
loam;  hickory,  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock,  beech,  maple,  walnut.    Clear- 
field: the  soil  is  light ;  pine,  white  oak,  and  hemlock.    Venango:  the 
land  is  thin  and  rather  poor ;  the  timber  is  mostly  white  oak  and  chest- 
nut.   Crawford :    clay  loam ;   oak,  birch,  maple,  pine,  and  poplar.    In- 
diana: the  quality  of  the  land  is  reasonably  good;  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  county  the  timber  is  white  pine,  in  all  the  rest  oak.   Beaver :  the 
land  is  generally  clay,  in  some  places  sandy ;  timber — oak  and  hickory, 
Luzerne:  land  poor  and  stony ;  timber — hemlock  and  pine. 
For  tchat  Icind  of  labor  is  tliere  a  demand  f 

Allegheny:  skilled  labor  for  the  numerous  glass-works,  steel -works, 
iron  furnaces,  rolling-mills,  and  founderies.  machine-shops,  and  other 
extensive  manufactories  in  Pittsburg  ancl  vicinity.  Bucks,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery,  and  Cambria:  farm  labor.  Chester:  good  farm  labor 
is  at  all  times  in  demand ;  good  mechanics  also  required.  Berks:  labor 
is  not  in  demand  at  present;  in  brisk  times  manufactories,  machine- 
shops,  &c.,  employ  nine-tenths  of  the  laboring  population.  Lancaster: 
only  a  limited  demand  for  ordinary* farm  labor.  Schuylkill:  miners  and 
common  laborers.  Carbon  and  Montour :  all  kinds.  Susquehanna  and 
Blair:  mechanics.  Union:  a  few  farm  hands,  and  a  great  demaud  for 
female  help.  Perry,  York,  Adams,  Juniata,  Bedford,  Indiana,  Venango, 
and  Beaver:  no  demand  at  present  for  any  kind  of  labor.  Cambria: 
miners,  iron- workers,  machinists,  builders,  and  their  unskilled  auxiliaries. 
Warren :  nearly  every  kind,  at  fair  wages ;  ditchers  and  tile-makers  are 
greatly  needed.  Erie :  during  the  season  of  navigation  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  common  and  farm  labor.    Clearfield:  labor  is  required  only 
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for  lumbering  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Crawford:  mechanics  and 
farm  laborers.  Luzerne:  miners,  common  laborers,  and  mechanics. 
Philadelphia:  The  following  is  a  partial  exhibit  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1870,  taken  from  the  returns  in  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Census : 


Mannfacturea. 


i 
i 


I 


a 

o 


Hands  employed. 


I 
I 


s 
'a 


3 


s 

I 


Boots  and  shoes 

Boot  and  shoe  fitters 

Brickmakers 

Breweries 

Bakeries 

Bread,  cake,  ice-cream, Sec... 

Blacksmiths 

Brass  founders 

Cigars 

Carriaffcs 

Caniages,  (children's) 

Carpets 

Confectionary 

Cahinet-makers 

Coopers  .., 

Clotning , 

Carpenters  and  )>ailder8 

Carpenters 

Cotton  mills 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fonuderies,  (iron) 

Grist  mills 

Glass  works 

Hosiery 

Jewelers 

Machinists 

Machinery  and  tubing 

Plumbers' and  gas-fitters 

Printers 

Paper  mills 

Planters 

Piiinos 

Paints,  lead,  and  liuseed  oil. . 

Patent  me«lieines , 

Planing  mills 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 

Sewing  machines , 

Soap  and  candles 

Sugar  refineries 

Tinsmiths 

Woolen  mills 

Tarns 

Total  of  aboFe  and  all  others 


674 
17 
80 
53 

301 
10 

139 
23 

345 

118 
4 

905 
81 

138 
59 

310 
87 

148 
81 
24 
71 
21 
9 
SO 
84 
90 
1 
97 

123 
5 

107 
9 
13 
27 
28 
41 
5 
34 
11 

130 
54 
44 


12,274.636 

57,150 

1.814,500 

3, 221,  450 

768, 075 

44,700 

200,685 

383,750 

986.040 

1, 707,  497 

59,100 

2,363,650 

266.750 

1,  767,  955 

409,  487 

4, 369, 114 

1, 110.  500 

383,050 

2,682,000 

2, 579,  500 

4, 240,  420 

597,500 

1,226,016 

1, 627, 700 

811,800 

5, 107, 245 

5,000,000 

293,400 

4, 974, 200 

2,560,000 

228,625 

493,  OUO 

1, 466,  750 

1,  405,  774 

907,800 

829,735 

700,000 

787,600 

3.  494, 000 

598, 750 

7,149,000 

2,255.000 


4,620 
88 

2,332 
485 

1,091 

45> 

505 

.275 

1,213 

1,502 
45 

3.464 
271 

1,682 
526 

4.038 

1,337 
658 

1,034 
589 

2.480 
157 
727 
797 
630 

3,194 

►  1,300 

478 

2.119 
691 
547 
278 
326 
158 
387 
537 
312 
329 
892 
545 

1,903 
779 


1,380 
114 


160 
3 


872 
53 
18 


4,464 
15 


1,445 
111 


1,664 
74 
5 


239 

141 

9 

2 


105  ' 
6 
1 

2  I 
31 


53 

1,183 

681 


6,090   205,564,238 


88,631 


23,545 


215 

6 

437 

7 

86 

1 

8 

12 

113 

15 

14 

379 

28 

53 

5 

73 

18 

10 

469 

34 

115 

1 

560 

557 

42 

31 


21 

190 

3 


8 

15 

17 

3 

32 

1 

51 

724 

475 


478,  082 

67,748 
151.647 
327.440 
298,  981 

25,040 
217,664 
134,438 
524.168 
805.  8-0 

32,452 
700,  436 

99,438 
006.190 
275. 273 
032,639 
753,863 
438,664 
898,662 
384.008 
♦14,827 
107,  010 
552,610 
834,870 
389.980 
675,711 
750,000 
211,  426 
820,285 
352,200 
286,322 
l':3. 250 
181, 6-22 
120,645 
221,369 
395, 592 
195,  440 
199,929 
373, 3(  8 
237,671 
793,163 
636,084 


17,  724.  ?09 

150,637 

2,703.  Hd 

4,  lH2,0d0 

3, 004.  lrt» 

116,340 

&^,776 

532,067 

2, 014, 0:.r 

2, 103,  f^4 

83.!^i2 

7, 397, 636 

601.  45-2 

3,004,s73 

896,284 

10, 707, 008 

4, 180, 043 

1,  691, 401 

3,  476, 454 
3. 877.  Irt) 
5,295.073 

4,  835, 593 
1.  500. 643 
3, 26:..  KU7 
1,  5i:..  476 
4,605,312 

5,  (K>0,  ( 00 
876,  434 

6,301,597 

2. 444. 000 

t<»3, 161 

431.  M)0 

3,216,410 

5, 591.  e32 

1,833.316 

l,451.t«4 

671,000 

1, 676,  m 

19,581.374 

930, 755 

11, 204, 802 

4, 952, 904 


52,236,026 


251,663,921 


Wliat  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
sl-illed  labor  f  '  ' 

Bucks :  flour-mills,  one  cotton-mill,  one  paper-mill,  also  an  iron  fur- 
nace. Lehigh:  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments  are  blast- 
furnaces for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  besides  rolling-mills,  spike-fur- 
naces, &c.  Montgomery:  none  of  importance.  Chester:  three  cotton 
and  paper  mills,  agricultural-implement  factories,  woolen  factories,  roll- 
ing-mill, &c.  Berks :  thirty-two  cotton-mills,  twelve  hat  factories,  two 
machinesbops,  three  furnaces,  three  rolling-mills,  two  woolen-mills,  four 
founderies,  eight  or  ten  machine-shops,  two  forges,  &c.,  &c.  Lancaster: 
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agricultaral-irapleuient  factory,  founderies,  machine-shops,  flour-mills, 
fiimaces,  and  rolling-mills.  Schn^^lkill:  rolling-mills  and  furnaces. 
Carbon :  machine-shops,  car-shops,  grist  and  saw  mills,  &c.  Susque- 
hanna :  tanneries  and  saw-mills.  Blair :  paper-mills^  rolling-mills,  woolen 
factories,  furnaces  and  machine-shops,  flour-miUs,  &c.  Montour: 
rolling-mills,  blast-furnaces,  planing-mills,  founderies,  machine-shops,  &c. 
Wyoming:  no  special  demand  for  skilled  workmen.  Columbia:  plan- 
ing-mills and  maekine-shops.  Juniata:  none  but  small  tanneries  and 
woolen  factories.  Union :  one  woolen  factory,  one  anthracite  furnace, 
two  agricultural-implement  manufactories.  Perry :  machine-shops  for 
agricultural  implements,  fpunderies,  planing-mills,  rolling-mills,  &c. 
Cumberland:  paper-mills,  founderies,  forges^  and  furnaces.  York:  none. 
Adams :  two  woolen  factories,  one  paper-mill.  Bedford ;  none.  Cam- 
bria :  West  Cambria  Iron  Works,  about  three  thousand  operatives ;  the 
Johnstown  Mechanical  Works,  Woodvale  woolen-mills,  steam  brick-fac- 
tory, hydraulic-cement  and  fire-brick  manufactory,  and  other  small  shops. 
Erie :  one  smelting  or  blast  furnace,  one  furnace  for  car-wheels,  two 
stove  founderies,  a  number  of  other  furnaces  and  machine-shops,  and  a 
large  number  of  small  manufactories  of  different  kinds.  Clearfield: 
three  planing-mills,  two  founderies,  and  one  gang  saw-mill.  Crawford: 
woolen-mills  and  agricultural-implement  factories.  Indiana:  planing- 
mills,  founderies,  paper-mills.  Beaver:  one  wire  and  rivet  factory,  one 
large  cutlery  factory,  one  file  factory,  one  glass-works,  one  shovel  fac- 
tory, eight  founderies,  two  woolen-mills,  six  planing-mills,  two  agricultu- 
ral-implement factories.  Luzerne :  two  rolling-mills,  five  large  machine- 
shops,  three  boiler-shops,  five  large  car-shops,  three  stove  founderies,  &c. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress^ 
requiring  common  labor  ;  ifso^  how  far  distant  f 

Backs :  a  railroad  in  progress ;  will  pass  through  this  division.  Le- 
high :  one  railroad  under  way ;  will  run  through  the  southern  portion  of 
the  county.  Montgomery :  a  railroad  in  progress,  passing  through  this 
dinsion.  Chester :  one  railroad,  within  three  miles,  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  two  short  railroads  projected  and  surveyed.  Berks :  a 
railroad,  nine  miles  distant,  in  course  of  construction.  ^Lancaster:  one 
in  division  four.  Lebanon:  one  in  progress,  nearly  finished.  Carbon: 
various  kinds  of  public  works  in  progress,  five  miles  distant.  Susque- 
hanna :  one  about  14  miles  distant.  Blair :  one  8  or  10  miles  distant. 
Montour :  the  Danville,  Hazleton,  and  Wilkesbarre  Eailroad,  60  or  70 
miles.  Cumberland :  two  railroads  in  the  county.  Bedford :  the  Con- 
nellsville  Eailroad,  20  miles  distant.  Cambria:  the Connellsville  Kail- 
road.  Venango :  one  railroad  in  progress,  but  it  is  well  supplied  with 
men. 

If  many  foreign-bom  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district j  please  give 
the  preponderating  nationality. 

Backs:  but  few;  they  are  German  and  Irish.  Lehigh:  miners  of 
iron-ore  and  limestone,  Irish  and  German  ;  slate-quarriers,  Welsh. 
Montgomery :  German  and  Irish  about  equal.  Berks :  Irish  and  Ger- 
man. Lancaster :  German.  Lebanon  :  mostly  American-born.  Schuyl- 
kill :  Irish,  Welsh,  and  German.  Carbon  :  Irish.  Susquehanna :  about 
one-third  of  our  farmers  are  of  foreign  birth.  Blair:  Irish.  Mon- 
tour: Irish.  W^ming:  Irish,  ten  to  one.  Juniata:  a  few  Germans 
and  Irish.  Union :  Welsh,  furnace  employes,  a  few.  Perry :  but  few 
workmen  of  foreign  birth  are  to  be  found  in  this  county.  Cumberland : 
there  are  not  many  foreigners  employed.  York :  none.  Adams :  Ger- 
man. Bedford:  Irish.  Cambria:  German,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  English 
in  large  numbers,  in  the  order  named.    Warren:  Swedes  and  Irish. 
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Erie:  German  and  Irish.  Clearfield:  a  few  Canadian  French.  Venango: 
Irish.  Crawford:  Irish.  Indiana:  German.  Beaver:  Irish  and  Ger- 
man about  equal.  Luzerne:  Irish, one-half ;  Welsh,  one-fifth 5  English 
and  Scotch,  one-tenth  ;  German,  one- fifth. 

Please  state  any  advantages  tchich  your  district  can  offer  to  luborers^  me- 
clianics,  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land  of  good  quality  and  icell 
watered  yet  unoccupied  f 

Bucks:  well  supplied  with  mechanics  and  laborers;  small  farmers 
will  find  good  land,  good  society,  healthful  locality,  and  proximity  to  mar- 
ket. Lehigh :  plenty  of  employment  for  common  and  mechanical  labor, 
healthful  climate  and  good  wages ;  the  land  is  all  taken  up,  therefore  no 
opportunities  for  farmers  are  presented.  Montgomery :  settled  many 
years ;  no  special  advantages  to  offer ;  laborers  and  mechanics  can  al- 
ways find  work ;  all  may  succeed  by  industry  and  economy ;  land  all 
occupied.  Chester:  laborers  and  mechanics  always  in  demand  at  good 
wages;  markets  good  and  well  supplied;  no  land  unoccupied,  Berks: 
no  tillable  land  unoccupied,  and  the  supply  of  laborers  of  all  kinds 
greater  than  the  demand.  Schuylkill :  good  advantages  offered  to  mi- 
ners, laborers,  and  mechanics ;  no  land,  of  good  quality,  unoccupied. 
Carbon:  wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics  generally  good;  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  well  watered,  yet  unoccupied  ;  quality  only  mid- 
dling. Susquehanna:  yes.  Blair:  no  special  advantages ;  a  great  deal 
of  mountain  land,  of  inferior  quality,  unoccupied.  Wyoming:  p:o(h1 
land  mostly  taken  up.  Columbia :  a  better  market  generallj^  than  New 
York  for  produce  right  at  home,  and  16  miles  distant  in  the  coal  region. 
Juniata:  no  land  unoccupied;  supply  of  labor  sufficient.  Union:  no 
land  of  good  quality  unoccupied;  abundance  of  water-power  in  this 
valley,  and  the  advantage  of  cheap  necessaries  of  life.  Perry  :  no  par- 
ticular advantages,  except  the  cheapness  of  living  and  the  cheapness  of 
land,  both  improved  and  unimproved.  Cumberland  :  labor  is  plenty, 
and  the  land  all  occupied.  York:  none.  Adams:  the  same.  Bedford: 
the  only  land  unoccupied  is  mountainous.  Cambria  :  many  of  our  best 
farmers  are  selling  their  lands  for  their  mineral  value,  and  removing  to 
the  West.  WaVren :  good  soil,  healthy  climate,  good  markets,  good 
schools,  &c.  Erie:  a  good  market  for  garden  products.  Clearfield: 
none  except  during  the  lumbering  season ;  much  good  land  well  watered 
yet  unoccupied.  Venango :  this  being  the  oil-producing  district,  a  great 
deal  of  labor  is  required ;  there  is  considerable  well-watered  land  unoc- 
cupied, but  of  poor  quality.  Crawford:  not  much.  Indiana:. lands 
generally  occupied.  Beaver:  supply  of  labor  ample;  very  little  good 
land  unoccupied.  Luzerne :  mechanics  and  laborers  have  constant  em- 
ployment in  this  district. 
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What  is  the  price  of  farm  stockj  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


13 


u 


Conntj. 


Backs 

Lehigh 

i^t 


Working      Working 

oxon.  horaea, 

per  pair.    |      each. 


1180 


300 


Lr^ighl 

Chester 

f    Berks I  100 

M   Lebsoon ' , 

19   SchaylkiU [ 

II    Csrhon I  SOO 

li   SujiqnehaDDa |900  to  240 

C    Wjoming ,  150  to  aOO 

*'    Mentonr 


13    Columbia.. 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 


100 


Janiata 

Union 

Cnmbeilaiid 

Adanu 

Bedford I  80 

Blair 150  to  900 

Cambria 75  to  125 

W    Clearfield ,  120 

19  Warren I  150 

99  Tenaago 150 

21  Indiiuia 170  to  190 

Beaver 100  to  ISO 


!     $175 

I      200 

,1200  to  250 

225 

250 

125 

ISO  to  250 

150 

150 

150  to  200 

,  150  to  200 

I  175  to  225 

200 

140 

150 

150 

90 

125 

i  125  to  200 

150  to  200 

120 

125 

150  to  200 

125  to  175 

150  to  200 


Working 
mules, 
each. 


•225 
I  250 
I  175 
I  150 
I  200 
150 
i$12S  to  175 
i  200 
160 
I       200 


Average. 


•167  81 


175  to  200 
ISO 
125 

ISO  to  170 
175 
125 
125 

125  to  175 

150  to2U0 
lOO 
125 


125  to  175 
175  to  250 


•167  48  •166  07 


Milch  cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


•75 

65 

75 

75 

•80  to  140 

40 

25  to  75 

SO 

60 

35  to  45 

30  to  50 

45  to  SO 

50  to  60 

35 

50 

40 

50 

40 

30  to  60 

30  to  50 

35 

55 

45  to  65 

30  to  55 

50  to  75 


•6 

I       ? 

7 

•5  to  10 

5 

2  to4 

5 

4 

24  to  3 

2 

5 

5 

3 

2  to  5 

5 
4 

2» 
2i  to  3 

3  to5 

U 

3 

U  to2i 

1|  to3i 

2  to  12 


•51  48  I 


•4  04 


Hops,  per 
pound. 


*$15  00 


150. 
14c. 


10c. 

I2c. 

10c. 

10  to  12c. 


12c. 
10c. 
09c. 
10c. 
10c 
07c 
*$15  00 
05c 
10c 

7  to    8c 

8  to  10c 

Ode. 


10c 


*£ach. 


1  Second  return. 


MARYLAND. 


Area,  7,119,360  acres.    Population  in  1870,  780,894. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms? 

•  Kent,  Talbot,  Alleghany,  WaSliington,  Montgomery,  Calvert,  Anne 
Aruudel,  Prince  George,  Charles,  St.  Mary's,  Queen  Anne,  Howard, 
Baltimore,  and  Worcester:  land  can  be  purchased  or  rented  on  favorable 
terms.  Cecil :  there  is  but  little  land  for  sale  that  could  be  parceled 
out  in  small  farms.    Dorchester:  lands  are  held  too  high. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  b^  under  cultivation,  how  much  is  fenced,  and  tlie  kind  of 
buildings. 

Dorchester:  average  $15  to  $25  per  acre ;  one-half  under  cultivation 
and  fenced;  wooden  buildings.  Kent:  the  price  is  about  $65  per  acre; 
nearly  all  of  it  arable  land,  fenced,  and  with  tolerably  good  buildings. 
Talbot:  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre,  depending  upon  location,  quality  of 
foil,  and  description  of  buildings.  The  cleared  land  is  under  fence  and 
in  cultivation,  and  usually  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  tract  is  in 
timber;  buildings  common,  one-story  and  attic.  Alleghany:  from  830 
to  $40  per  acre ;  about  two-thirds  cleared,  generally  all  fenced ;  frame 
and  log  buildings.  Washington:  from  $90  to  $110  per  acre;  about 
three-quarters  under  cultivation,  all  under  fence,  and  buildings  gene- 
rally good,  of  log,  stone,  or  brick.  Montgomery:  from  $10  to  $30  per 
acre;  one-half  under  cultivation;  fencing  generally  good.  Calvert: 
without  buildings  land  can  be  had  for  about  ^10  or  $15  per  acre,  with 
buildings  from  $20  to  $25  per  acre ;  generally  all  fenced  with  chestnut 

*  NameB  of  conntieB  from  which  returns  have  been  received. 
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rails.  Anne  Arundel :  from  $25  to  $40  per  acre ;  about  two-thirds  under 
cultivation;  generally  fenced;  frame  buildings.  Worcester:  from  S20 
to  $30  per  acre ;  about  one-half  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  ordinary- 
frame  buildings.  Prince  George:  from  $10  to  $40  per  acre  according 
to  location  and  improvements — the  average  may  be  stated  at  $30; 
most  of  the  small  farms  have  very  good  buildings ;  about  three-fourths 
arable,  remainder  in  wood;  the  fencing  is'  generally  good.  Queen 
Anne :  from  $30  to  $70  per  aere ;  about  three-quarters  arable ;  all  of 
which  is  under  cultivation  in  alternate  years.  Fencing  good ;  dwellings 
mostly  two-story  frame.  Charles  and  St.  Mary's:  from  $25  to  $50; 
about  three-fourths  cultivated;  all  fenced;  woodeu  frame  buildings. 
Baltimore  County  (outside  of  the  city:)  from  $80  to  $300  per  acre; 
about  three-quarters  of  it  under  cultivation ;  mostly  all  fenced ;  buildings 
plain  and  comfortable.  Howard :  from  $10  to  $100  per  acre,  depending 
on  location,  quality  of  soil,  degree  of  improvement,  and  nearness  to 
market ;  about  two-thirds  under  cultivation ;  buildings  of  brick,  stone, 
and  wood,  and  all  varieties  of  style  and  sizes.  Cecil:  from  $40  to  $125 
per  acre ;  two- thirds  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings  substan- 
tial and  good. 

WJuit  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  landy  what  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  hotc  muchj  if  any^  is  fenced? 

Kent:  about  $25  per  acre ;  nearly  all  cleared  and  indifferently  fenced. 
Alleghany:  from  $3  to  $30  per  acre;  none  cleared.  Coal  region  will 
range  from  $400  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Washington :  from  $50  to  $60  per 
acre.  Montgomery:  from  $10  to  $20  per  aere;  lands  that  have  been 
cleared  and  cultivated  once,  but  are  now  grown  up  with  pines  are  worth 
about  $10.  Calvert :  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre ;  about  one-half  cleared. 
Anne  Arundel:  all  farms  are  improved.  Prince  George:  improved 
lands  have  become  greatly  reduced  in  value  in  consequence  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  the  complications  incident  thereto.  The  farms  on 
the  Patuxent  slope,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  forest  of  Prince 
George,  may  be  purchased  now  at  an  average  of  $30  per  acre  either 
in  large  or  small  tracts.  Queen  Anne :  from  $16  to  $60  per  acre ;  at 
least  five-sixths  of  it  under  cultivation  and  fenced.  Charles  and  St. 
Mary's :  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre ;  about  two-thirds  under  cultivation 
and  fenced.  Baltimore:  land  varies  from  $80  to  $1,000  per  acre  in 
proportion  as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  any  of  the 
thoroughfares  leading  thereto ;  about  three-fourths  under  cultivation  and 
generally  all  fenced.  Howard :  from  $20  to  $100  per  acre ;  all  inMiroved 
land ;  is  under  cultivation  and  fenced.  Cecil :  from  $60  to  $l50  per 
acre ;  three-fourths  cultivated  and  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocJc,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  t 

Dorchester :  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop ;  the  tenant  provides 
everything.  Kent:  on  shares,  generally  for  one-half;  the  tenant  fur- 
nishing stock  and  implements  and  half  of  the  seeds.  Talbot :  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  grain  crop  is  the  usual  rent.  The  landlord  provides 
no  stock,  implements,  or  seeds,  except  clover.  Alleghany :  one-third  of 
all  the  crops  raised.  The  owner  does  not  provide  stock,  implements,  or 
seeds.  Washington :  farms  are  nearly  all  rented  upon  shares,  the  renter 
furnishing  all  stock,  implements,  and  Sfeeds;  the  owner  receiving  one-half 
of  the  crop.  In  a  few  cases  the  owner  furnishes  seeds,  implements,  and 
stock,  and  receives  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  Montgomery :  on  shares;  the 
owner,  furnishing  implements  and  stock,  receives  one-half  the  crop;  other- 
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wise,  one-tbird.  Calvert :  the  same  as  above*  Anne  Arandel :  the  same. 
Worcester:  one-half  of  the  corn  and  one-third  of  the  fodder  and  small 
^ns  raised  constitute  the  rent,  the  owner  furnishing  nothing  but  fer- 
tilizers. Prince  George :  small  improved  farms  are  seldom  rented,  but 
large  ones  may  be  had  very  low.  Farms  of  300  acres  may  be  rented  for 
$1,000  or  $1,200 ;  or  they  will  be  let  on  shares,  the  owner  receiving  one- 
third  of  their  net  product;  the  renter  furnishing  seeds,  stock,  &c. 
Persons  holding  large  tracts  do  not  object  to  dividing  and  leasing  in 
small  parcels.  Many  of  the  large  land-holders  are  building  small  houses 
on  their  lands  as  inducements  to  men  of  small  means  to  cultivate  them. 
Some  farmers  will  furnish  seeds  and  fertilizers,  but  few  are  willing  to 
grant  the  use  of  their  stock.  Men  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  capital 
can  get  good  bargains.  Queen  Anne:  land  is  generally  rented  on 
shares,  the  owner  recei\ing  one-half  the  corn  and  one-third  of  the  wheat. 
Charles  and  St.  Mary's :  when  owner  provides  nothing,  one-third ;  when 
he  provides  stock  and  implements  he  receives  one-half.  Baltimore :  land 
is  generally  rented  on  shares,  the  owner  receiving  one-half  the  product, 
the  renter  furnishing  his  own  stock,  seeds,  and  implements.  Howard : 
generally  on  shares ;  the  owner  provides  nothing  and  receives  one-third 
of  the  crop.  Cecil :  farms  are  usually  rented  on  shares,  upon  varying 
terms  as  above. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  'production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  Uco  or  three  of  them  t 


Articles  of  prodnction. 

Prices. 

Whesit,... 

..per  bushel.. 

81  20 

Do 

..^.do 

81  10  to 

1  35 

Do 

do 

1  20  to 

1  35 

Do 

do 

1  30 

Do 

do 

1  30  to 

1  50 

Do 

do 

1  40 

Do 

do 

1  50 

Do 

do 

1  60 

Corn 

do 

70 

Do 

.....  uo ...... 

70  to 

75 

Do 

.....  uo ...... 

65  to 

70 

Do 

do 

78 

Do 

Do.*.. 

.....  do 

80 

do 

80  to 

1  00 

Do 

do 

90 

Do 

. ....  do...... 

1  00 

Do 

.....  do...... 

1  20 

Date 

.....  do ...... 

40 

Do 

45 

50 

Do 

.....  do ...... 

Do 

.....  do...... 

56 

Do 

.....  do ...... 

60 

Potatoes.. 

do 

45 

Do 

do 

50 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Hay 

...  x>€r  ton 

20  00 

Do 

do 

16  00 

Do 

do 

12  00 

Peaches... 

..per  bushel.. 

I  00 

Counties. 


Washington. 

Talbot. 

Montgomery. 

Charles,  St.  Mary's. 

Calvert,  Anne  Arandel. 

Baltimore,  Dorchester. 

Kent,  Alleghany,  Worcester. 

Cecil. 

Worcester. 

Washington. 

Talbot. 

CecU. 

Dorchester,  Kent,  Baltimore,  Charles,  St. 

Mary's. 
Anne  Arundel. 
Montgomery. 
Calvert. 
Alleghany. 
Worcester. 
Washington. 
Dorchester,  Baltimore. 
Cecil. 

Kent,  Alleghany. 
Talbot. 
Montgomery. 
Alleghany. 
Talbot. 
Montgomery. 
Alleghany. 
Kent. 


In  Howard  and  Prince  George  counties  the  prices  are  regulated  by 
the  Baltimore  market. 
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What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town^  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing? 

Dorchester:  we  have  steamboat  and  railroad  communication  from 
this  place.  Kent :  from  1  to  4  miles.  Talbot :  there  are  about  twenty 
steamboat  landings  in  this  division,  no  farm  in  Talbot  County  being 
more  than  5  miles  from  one  of  them ;  Easton  is  the  county  town,  and 
Baltimore  the  principal  market ;  railroad  communication  twice  each  day 
between  Easton  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Alleghany:  Cam- 
berland  is  the  chief  market,  and  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  county; 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  passes  directly  through  the  city  and 
through  the  entire  county ;  Cumberland  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pitts- 
burg and  Connellsville  Railroad,  Baltimore  Turnpike,  and  National  Road 
direct  from  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Washington:  ten  miles  is  the 
greatest  distance  from  any  part  of  the  county  to  a  railroad  station  or 
canal ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Cumberland  Valley  Railroads,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  traverse  the  county.  Montgomery :  to 
Washington  City  18  miles ;  railroad  station  at  Laurel,  8  to  20  miles. 
Calvert :  there  is  no  point  in  the  county  more  than  6  miles  distant  from 
a  landing ;  we  have  no  railroads  or  market  town.  Anne  Arundel :  we 
are  very  favorably  situated  as  to  railroad  and  water  communication,  and 
convenient  market.  Worcester :  we  have  all  these  within  8  miles  of  all 
farming  lands  in  this  county.  Prince  George:  the  same  as  above. 
Queen  Anne :  there  is  no  farm  in  the  county  over  10  miles  from  steam- 
boat landing  and  railroad  station,  Charles  and  St.  Mary's :  from  1  to 
10  miles  from  steamboat  landings.  Baltimore :  Baltimore  City  is  the 
principal  market  town,  furthest  point  distant  24  miles ;  several  stations 
of  the  Northern  Central  and  Western  Maryland  Railroads  are  within 
this  division.  Howard :  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  passes  through 
this  county,  having  various  stations  within  it.  Cecil :  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  runs  through  the  center  of  the 
county,  having  five  stations  within  the  county ;  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tral through  the  northwestern  part,  five  stations  •,  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  runs  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  two  landings; 
the  Susquehanna,  Elk,  North-East,  Bohemia,  and  Sassafras  Rivers  afibrd 
numerous  points  of  shipment ;  the  Delaware  Railroad  is  used  by  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county ;  average  not  above  3  miles  to  a  place  of 
shipment. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  landj  and  the  kind  of  timber  t        % 

Dorchester :  about  one-half  sandy  loam  and  the  other  half  stiff  clay ; 
oak  and  pine  timber.  Kent :  the  soil  is  of  medium  quality,  generally 
good ;  the  timber  is  oak,  pine,  and  hickory.  Talbot :  the  quality  of  land 
varies ;  white  clay  and  loam,  with  red  clay  subsoil,  black  loam  and  sandy ; 
oak  and  pine  timber  and  some  hickory.  Alleghany:  limestone  and 
slate  5  fountain  land  rocky  and  gravelly ;  pine,  oak,  walnut,  and  pop- 
lar. Washington :  limestone  land,  and  very  productive  in  the  valley 
lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  North  Mountain  on 
the  w^est ;  west  of  North  Mountain  the  land  is  slate  and  not  so  product- 
ive. Montgomery :  clay  loam,  very  thin,  much  of  it  exhausted  from 
corn  and  tobacco  planting,  before  the  introduction  of  guano  and  other 
fertilizers.  Calvert :  the  land  is  light  loam  generally,  but  there  are  a 
variety  of  soils ;  the  timber  is  oak,  chestnut,  poplar^  and  pine.  Anne 
Arundel:  the  land  is  generally  good;  oak,  hickory,  pme,  and  chestnut. 
Worcester :  the  land  is  light,  with  red  clay  subsoil,  with  oak  and  gum 
swamp  lands  in  less  abundance;  pine,  oak,  gum,  hickory,  and  cypress. 
Prince  George :  this  county  is  situated  between  the  Patuxent  and  Po- 
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tomacKivers;  the  Liiitls  forming  what  is  known  as  the  "  Kidge "  are 
alternately  i)oor,  stiff  soil,  gravel  and  sand;  much  of  this,  however,  is 
covered  with  well-grown  oak  timber,  and  a  good  part  with  useless  pine. 
Tlie  land  falling  towiird  the  Patuxent  is  generally  light  marl ;  soil  very 
.strong and  fertile,  m6st  of  it  arable,  remainder  in  heavy  timber,  white 
oak,  poplar,  walnut,  &c. ;  lies  well  for  cultivation,  with  an  abundance  of 
fine  springs  of  water ;  the  western,  or  Potomac  slope,  is  alternately  clay, 
gravel,  and  dark  loam ;  the  latter  having  been,  within  a  few  years  past, 
very  remunerative ;  plenty  of  oak  and  pine  w^ood.  Queen  Anne:  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county  is  of  light  soil ;  the  soil  generally  is  of 
dark  loam,  and  easily  improved  ;  the  timber  consists  of  red  oak,  white 
oak,  hickory,  poplar,  and  ash.  Charles  and  St.  Mary's :  some  poor  and 
8ome  fertile;  clay,  loam,  and  sand;  oak,  chestnut,  and  pine.  Balti- 
more: the  quality  of  land  is  various;  limestone,  granite,  heavy  clay, 
and  loam  ;  timber — oak,  chestnut,  and  hickory.  Howard :  good  soil ; 
timber,  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut.  Cecil :  the  quality  of  the  land  is 
good;  ill  some  portions  of  the  county  excellent;  hickory,  oak,  ash,  wal- 
nut, poplar,  beech,  locust,  chestnut,  and  cedar. 

For  wfiat  kind  of  labor  h  there  a  demand  f 

Baltimore :  skilled  labor,  to  some  extent,  in  the  various  extensive 
manufactories  of  Baltimore  City.  Kent :  white  labor.  Talbot :  farm 
and  mechanical.  Alleghany:  miners,  mechanics,  and  common  laborers. 
Washington:  the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  Montgom- 
ery :  farm  labor  is  abundant ;  a  few  mechanics  would  find  plenty  of  em- 
ployment, such  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons,  &c.,  and  house  servants. 
Calvert:  all  kinds  of  labor  wanted,  farm  labor  particularly.  Anne 
Arundel :  farm  labor  es|>eciall3\  Worcester:  farm  labor.  Prince  George : 
tarm  labor,  almost  exclusively.  Queen  Anne:  farm  laborers  and  house 
senants,  particularly  cooks.  Charles  and  St.  Mary's :  farm  labor.  Bal- 
timore :  house  servants.  Howard :  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  of  all 
kinds.    Cecil:  generallj',  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand. 

What  mills  or  faetories^  if  0,^11 1  (^^(^  i^  operation^  or  in  progress,  requir- 
ing skilled  labor  f  •       • 

Kent  and  Talbot :  none.  Montgomery:  noneof  any  consequence;  there 
are  thi-ee  or  four  grist  and  sjiw  mills  driven  by  steam  in  the  county,  and 
quite  a  large  number  by  water.  Alleghany:  steam  saw  and  planing 
mills,  boat-yards,  nine  large  tanneries,  steam  cabinet  and  furniture  fac- 
tories, cement-mills,  rolling-mills,  blast-furnaces,  machine-shops,  and 
steam :  iiour-mills.  liVashington :  paper  mills  or  factories,  and  ma- 
r-hiue-^hops  for  manufacturing  agricultural  implements.  Calvert :  none 
other  than  the  common  water  and  wind  mills  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing corn.  Anne  Arundel:  sash  and  blind  factory,  pickling  factory. 
Worcester :  steam  saw  and  grist  mills.  Prince  George :  few  mills,  ex- 
<*ept  ordinary  grist-mills,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number  throughout 
the  county ;  six  or  eight  steam,  saw-mills  of  small  cai)acity ;  olie  large 
Hour-mill  of  about  one  hundred  barrels  capaeity  i^er  day,  not  running 
tor  want  of  capital.  Queen  Anne:  seven  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills, 
one  large  woolen  factory,  with  numerous  wheelwright  and  carriage  fac- 
tories. Charles  and  St.  Mary's :  steam  and  w  ater  grist  and  saw  mills. 
l>altimore  :  two  cotton  factories,  one  woolen  factory,  one  machine-shoi> 
for  building  engines  and  railroad  cars,  one  iron  furnace,  two  tanneries, 
one  iron  foundery,  and  fourieen  gri3t-mills.  Howard :  there  are  thirteen 
large  flour-mills,"  seven  cotton  factories,  three  woolen-mills,  and  two 
Wed-hair  factories,  employing  a  large  number  of  workmen.  Cecil: 
mlliug-niillH,  paper-mills,  cotton  factories,  furnaces,  planing-mills,  &c. 
H.  Ex.  1 2 
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Are  tJiere  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  otJier public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  Iwwfar  distant t 

Kent:  oue  railroad  in  progress  about  8  miles  distant.  Talbot:  one 
through  the  center  of  Talbot  and  a  portion  of  Caroline  Counties.  Alle- 
ghany: Pittsburg  and  Connellsvillo  Railroad  now* under  construction; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  wharf,  with  a  large  rolling-mill  capable  of 
employing  two  thousjind  laborers.  Washington :  extension  of  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad  to  Potomac  River  runs  through  Hagerstown  and  the 
center  of  the  county.  Montgomery:  there  is  oue  railroad  being  con- 
structed across  the  county,  passing  about  8  miles  from  Sandy  Spring. 
Calvert,  Anne  Arundel,  and  Worcester:  there  are  none  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Prince  George :  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  is  in 
process  of  construction,  but  is  well  supplied  with  labor,  as  the  wages  have 
attracted  many  hands  from  the  adjoining  farms ;  this  road,  it  is  said,  will 
shortly  give  employment  to  many  skilled  laborers,  as  the  construction 
and  repair  shops  will  be  located  at  Huntington,  about  16  miles  from 
Washington  City.  Queen  Anne :  there  is  one  railroad  under  construc- 
tion, which  will  run  from  the  northeastern  end  of  the  county  to  Centre- 
ville,  the  shire  town,  a  distance  of  21  miles.  Charles  and  St.  Mary's: 
in  the  upper  part  of  Charles  County  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road. Howard:  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad.  Cecil :  Port  Deposit 
and  Columbia  Railroad  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River; 
fully  supplied  with  labor. 

If  many  foreign-horn  tvorkmen  are  employed  in  your  district^  please  give 
the  preponderating  nationality, 

Kent:  very  few,  mostly  Irish.  Talbot:  the  same.  Alleghany:  Eng- 
lish, Germans,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Washington :  Irish  and  Germans. 
Montgomery :  nearly  all  of  African  descent;  a  very  few  Irish  and  (ler- 
mans  scattered  through  the  county.  Calvert :  there  are  but  few  foreign- 
born  laborers;  the  most  of  them  are  Germans.  Anne  Arundel:  very 
few  foreign-born,  mostly  Irish  and  Germans.  Worcester:  scarcely  any 
of  foreign  birth.  Prince  George :  quite  a  large  number,  the  Germans 
preponderating.  Queen  Anno  but  few  foreign-born,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  Irishmen.  Charles  and  St.  Mary's:  only  a  few  foreign  born  ; 
they  are  principally  Germans.  Baltimore:  Irish  and  Germans.  How- 
ard :  Germans.    Cecil :  the  Irish  preponderate. 

Please  state  any  advantages  uhich  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanics, or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality,  and  well 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  t 

Kent:  there  is  no  place  that  offers  better  advantages  to  laborers,  me- 
chanics, or  small  farmers;  there  is  not  much  land  unoccupied,  but  the 
farms  are  large,  and  might  advantageously  be  divided.  Talbot:  there 
is  plenty  of  land  belonging  to  large  tracts  that  can  be  purchased  at 
moderate  prices,  ranging  from  $10  to  800  per  acre,  according  to  quality 
and  location;  average,  about  $30.  Alleghany:  inducements  for  com- 
mon laborers  and  mechanics  very  good ;  for  small  farmers  tolerably 
good;  very  little  land  unoccupied  except  glade  land.  Washington:  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  there  are  unimproved  lands  with  thin 
soil,  some  of  which  can  be  biught  as  low  as  $5  per  acre,  and  would 
grow  fruits  profitably.  ^lontgoinery  :  there  is  much  land  uncultivated 
and  well  watered,  but  of  poor  quality;  tlie  climate  is  healthy;  we  are 
from  400  to  GOO  feet  above  tide- water.  Calvert:  the  lands  liave  been 
all  once  occupied,  but  there  is  not  sufticient  labor  now  to  properly  cul- 
tivate them ;  our  land  is  naturally  of  good  quality,  but  has  suffered 
from  neglect ;  the  entire  county  is  well  watered.  Anne  Arundel:  ad- 
vantages are  offered  to  laborers  and  small  farmers;  the  farms  are  gt'u- 
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erally  well  improved  and  couvenieutly  situated  in  regard  to  both  water 
and  railroad  communication  with  market ;  many  of  the  holders  are 
anxious  to  rent  their  farms.  Worcester:  our  vicinity  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  fruit  and  truck  farming,  and  is  of  easy  access  to  market ;  . 
the  waters  have  abundance  of  oysters;*  the  land  is  sparsely  occupied, 
and  there  is  much  land  that  could  be  advantageously  worked ;  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  water,  and  there  is  much  wood  and  timber  that  can  be 
profitably  marketed.  Prince  George:  the  land  near  the  bay  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  peach  farms  are  very  remunerative; 
the  farms  are  contiguous  to  steamboat  landings  both  on  the  river  and 
bay;  land  can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price;  to  men  of  small 
means  who  are  willing  to  work,  Prince  George  County  offers  many  in- 
ducements; much  good  land  is  lying  idle  for  want  of  thrift  and  a  little 
money.  Queen  Anne:  unskilled  white  laborers  can  always. find  em- 
ployment; small  farmers  can  obtain  lands  on  favorable  terms;  there 
are  many  advantages  presented  to  capital,  labor,  and  enterprise; 
there  is  good  water-power,  and  timber  is  abundant.  Charles  and  St. 
Mary's:  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  land  uncultivated,  which  would 
jdve  employment  to  large  numbers  of -agricultural  laborers.  Baltimore 
and  Howard :  small  farmers  can  obtain  plenty  of  land  of  good  quality, 
and  ^ell  watered,  on  reasonable  terms.  Cecil:  we  have  advantages  of 
railroad  and  wat^r  communication  perhaps  unsurpassed;  schools, 
churches,  salabrityof  climate,  and  productiveness  of  soil  rarely  equaled. 
}\luit  are  theprwes  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


(?oniity. 


Working  '   Working 

oxen,  hor«c8, 

per  pair.    '       each. 


^"5H?°«     Milch cow«,!    Shoop, 


KrtJt •  1150 

Talbot ;  f«0  to  12() 

A«ej?hany i  150 

WaAhlngtoo ' 

^'alvm 80  to  100 

ADneAmndel I    50  to    73 

Worcester 50  to  100 

IterchwrtCT I  80 

Prince  George 125 

UoDtgomery 175 

t^Jet-ii  Anne 100 

tTuriw  and  St.  3Iary'« 100 

BiltinioK. 150  to  200 

Howard i  200 

•Veil 150  to  275 


1125 

r75  to  150 

150 

150  to  200 

125 

130 

150  to  300 

250 

100 

150 

100 

125 

175  to  200 

100  to  150 

150  to  200 


innlt>8, 
each. 


1125  , 
$100  to  150  ' 
175 
100  to  250  , 
150  I 
150 
150 
125 
125  , 
175  1 
125  t 
150  I 
200 
150  to  200 
175  to  250  1 


I 


t^ach. 


150 

#25  to  GO 

50 

.30  to  50 

25  to  30 

25  t«)  ."jO 

20  to  r>4 

40 

80 

50 

35 

40 


each. 


1  HogH,  each. 


«6  ! 
$4  to  6  I 
3 

2  to  5 
4  to  6 

3  to  6  i 
2J  to  3 


50  to  100 
60  to  9i) 


tlOc. 

t7c.  to  10c. 

«10 

t8c. 

$2  to  10 

tlOc. 

t8c. 

$12 


3 

5 

4 

3  to  4 

3  to  6 

6  t«.  7 


tlOc. 

$6   to  10 

t5c. 

MOc. 

tC  to  8c. 

$12 


Average. 


1127  50  I 


«150  .50 


1157  00  I    146  00 


$4  40 


fi?c. 


*The  extent  of  tho  oyster  beds  of  Maryland  is  about  three  liuudred  and  Hcventy-three 
^luare  miles,  whicb,  uuder  the  administration  of  proper  law8,  would  j?ive  employment 
to  twenty  thounand  laborers  in  a  few  years.  Besides  tlie  six  hundred  (liVdjujing  vessels 
iiceuf«Hl,  averaging  twenty-three  tons'each,  there  are  also  two  thousand  canoes,  whieh, 
•man  average,  take  daily  about  five  bushels  each,  ])y  tongs,  for  seven  months  in  the 
)«ir.  This  tieet  in  l':iH9,  employed  6,8-^5  men,  independent  of  thos:)  engaged  in  the  car- 
f>Jng  trade,  which  would  probably  swell  the  number  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
liands  employed  afloat  in  the  oyster  business.  The  annual  product  is  not  less  than 
HMIOO,000  bushels,  worth  at  first  hands  ^%W}^,0[H).— (Report  of  Agrintltural  Dcpariivnit, 

*  Per  pound. 
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WEST  VIKGINIA. 

Area,  13,025,280  acres.    Poimlation  iu  1870,  442,033. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  difttriet^  suitable  for  small  farma^ 
on  favorable  terms  f 

•Harrison,  Ohio,  Calhouu,  Eoane,  Lewis,  Gilmer,  and  Wood :  it  can. 
Pleasants :  can  be  purchased  unimproved.  Pendleton :  land  can  be  pur- 
chased; there  is  not  much  for  rent.  Monongalia,  Barbour,  Hardy, 
Mineral,  Upshur,  Kandolph,  Preston,  Taylor,  Jeflerson,  Monroe,  Ritchie, 
Boone,  Fayette,  Raleigh,  Jackson,  Kanawha,  and  Cabell :  yes. 

What  is  tJw  price  2>^r  acre  of  small  improved  f amis  f  State  tcJuit  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  hoic  much  is  fenced,  and  the  Artmi  of 
buildings, 

Harrison :  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre,  with  fair  improvements.  Ohio : 
small  improved  farms  are  worth  $150  per  acre;  about  four-lifths  under 
cultivation,  nine-tenths  fenced,  buildings  good,  of  wood  or  brick ;  every 
farm  of  200  acres  contains  good  clay  for  making  brick;  lime  and  sand- 
stone abound.  Monroe :  from  $10  to  $50.  Calhoun,  and  Roane :  from  $0 
to  $10 ;  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  build- 
ings generally  of  inferior  character,  usually  log.  Lewis :  from  $5  to  $50 ; 
about  one  third  under  cultivation,  and  at  lea^t  one-half  under  fence; 
buildings  of  medium  quality.  Wood  :  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre ;  about 
two-fifths  under  cultivation  and  well  fenced ;  buildings  only  ordinary. 
Pendleton:  from  $8  to  $75  per  acre;  the  proportion  of  tillable  to 
wild  lands  in  this  county  is  about  one  to  twenty-five  ;  county  rough 
and  devoted  to  grazing.  Monongalia :  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre ;  about 
two-thirds  fenced ;  buildings  of  log  or  frame.  Barbour:  well  improved 
farms  in  the  best  sections  sell  for  $40  i)er  acre ;  the  less  eligible  from 
$5  to  $20;  one-third  to  three-fourths  under  cultivation  and  fence ;  build- 
ings moderately  good.  Hardy :  the  quality  varies  so  much  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  average:  sells  at  $5,  $10,  $15,  $20,  and  upward 
I)er  acre  for  the  river  bottoms ;  farms  can  be  had  of  almost  any  size, 
some  with  valuable  buildings  and  many  with  ordinary  buildings,  or  none. 
Mineral :  average,  $30  per  acre ;  one-third  under  cultivation,  about  the 
same  under  fence ;  generally  frame  buildings.  Upshur  and  Randolph  : 
small  farms  can  be  purchased  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  acre;  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  fenced,  and  under  cultivation ;  buildings  of  logs. 
Preston  and  Taylor :  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre ;  about  one-third  of  same 
under  fence ;  buildings  generally  of  wood,  and  not  of  good  quality.  Jef- 
ferson :  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  is  from  $50  to  $100 ; 
about  three-fourths  under  cultivation,  all  fenced :  buildings  log  and 
frame,  and  in  bad  repair.  Riteliie:  about  $10  per  acre;  from  one-fourth 
to  one  half  under  cultivation,  with  ordinary  buildings.  Boone:  $5  per 
acre ;  one-tenth  fenced  and  under  cultivation  ;  wooden  buildings.  Favj 
ette;  Raleigh:  rough  log  buildings  chiefly.  Jackson:  from  $5  to  $!♦"> 
per  acre,  with  from  20  to  100  acres  cleared  and  under  cultivation,  some 
with  log  buildings,  and  some  with  frame  buildings.  Kanawha:  from 
$25  to  $100  per  acre.  Cabell :  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre ;  the  laiger  por- 
tion unimproved. 

Whut  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  much^  (/"owj/,  is  fenced  f 

Harrison :  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Ohio  :  none  for  sale ;  the  unim- 
proved land  belongs  to  and  forms  a  part  of  the  improved  farms,  the 

*  Names  ofoouiiticK  from  which  returns  have  been  received. 
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riuiber  being  preserved  on  account  of  its  value ;  tliree-tburths  of  the 
timber  land  is  fenced.  Monroe:  from  $5  to  $15.  Calhoun  aud  Roane : 
from  $3  to  $5  per  acre ;  proportion  of  cleared  land  very  small,  with  a 
lew  acres  fenced.  Lewis  and  Gilmer  :  from  $2  to  §10.  Wood  :  from  $2  to 
dlO,  mostly  timbered,  and  not  generally  fenced.  Pleasants :  from  $3  to 
^10.  Pendleton  :  from  25  cents  to  $lb  per  acre,  according  to  location 
and  quality.  Monongalia:  from  $1  to  $20  per  acre,  none  cleared  or 
fenced.  Barbour :  fi'om  $3  to  $6 ;  but  little  cleared.  ITardy :  the  greater 
part  is  mountainous,  and  can  be  purchased  at  from  50  cents  to  $5  per 
acre.  Mineral:  $8to*$10;  one-fourth  cleared  and  fenced.  Upshur  and 
Randolph:  from  12  J  cents  to  $10;  all  mountain  lands.  Preston:  from 
H  to  $6.  Taylor :  about  86  per  acre ;  but  little  under  fence.  Jeft'erson  : 
from  $20  to  $30,  the  most  of  it  cleared  aud  fenced.  Ritchie :  from  $2 
to  $S,  little  cleared.  Boone :  about  $2,  neither  cleared  nor  fenced. 
Fayette  and  Raleigh :  about  $2  50.  Jackson  :  from  $2  to  $5.  Kanawha : 
from  $5  to  $15,  not  cleared  nor  fenced.  Cabell :  from  $2  to  $2^,  accord- 
ing to  location. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  nmall  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Harrison:  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre ;  w-hen  rented  on  shares,  the  owner 
receives  fi-om  one-third  to  one-half  the  grain,  in  gross.  Ohio :  $5  per 
acre  is  the  lowest  rent  for  grazing  and  tilling ;  near  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing $15  to  $30  per  acre  is  paid  for  garden  purposes ;  on  shares  one-half 
the  product  is  paid,  the  tenant  finding  teams,  seeds,  implements,  &c. ; 
when  these  are  provided  by  the  owner  he  receives  two-thirds.  Monroe: 
owner  receives  one-third  and  furnishes  nothing  but  the  land.  Calhoun 
and  Roane :  a  farm  of  50  or  60  acres  rents  for  about  $35  per  annum ;  if 
rented  on  shares,  the  owner  receives  one-third ;  if  he  provide  stock,  im- 
plements, and  seeds,  he  receives  one-half.  Lewis  and  Gilmer:  $50;  on 
shares  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  product,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  famishes  stock,  &c.  Wood :  but  few  rented  farms  in  this  county; 
owner  receives  one-third.  Pleasants:  owner  receives  one-third.  Pen* 
dleton:  from  $5  to  $12 ;  on  shares,  one-half  without  furnishing  stock,  &c. 
Monongalia:  one-third  of  crops.  Barbour:  from  $50  to  $100;  if  on 
shares,  from  one-third  to  one-half,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  party 
furnisher  stock,  &c.  Hardy  ami  Mineral :  one-third  of  grain,  hay,  and 
fmits;  renter  furnishing  seed.  Upshur  and  Randolph :  from  $30  to  $50; 
from  one-third  to  one-half.  Preston  and  Taylor :  the  owner  receives  one- 
Ihird;  does  not  furnish  stock,  &c.  Jefferson:  from  $2  to  $3  per  acre; 
on  shares  two-fifths  of  the  crop;  tenant  provides  all.  Ritchie:  one- 
half;  owner  finding  seeds,  &c.  Boone :  if  stock,  &c.,  furnished  by  owner, 
one-half;  if  not,  one-third.  Fayette  and  Randolph  :  one-third  of  crop,  fur- 
nishing nothing.  Jackson:  from  850  to  $150  per  year;  owner  receives 
one-third,  and  if  he  furnishes  stock,  &c.,  one-half.  Kanawha:  same  as 
above.    Cabell :  the  same. 
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What  are  the  chwf  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  pricen 
of  two  or  three  of  th^m  f 


Articles  of 

t 
production. 

.  per  bushel.. 

Price 

^l  00 

CouDties. 

Wheat 

^0  80  to  i 

Hardy. 

Do 

....do 

1  00 

Calhoun,   Roane,   Pendleton,    Mononj;alia, 

Jackson. 
Harrison,  Minei^al,  Cabell. 

Do 

....do 

1  20 

Do 

....do 

1  25 

Ohio,  Lewis,  Gilmer,  Pleasants. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

.Jefferson,  Fayette,  Raleigh. 

Do 

....do 

1  25  to 

1  50 

Ritchie. 

Do 

....do 

1  50 

Upshur,  Randolph,  Preston,  Taylor,  Bo<»iie, 
Fayette,  Raleigh. 

Coru 

....  do 

50 

Wood,  Kanawha,  Fayette,  Raleigh. 

Do 

....do 

60 

Calhoun,  Roane,  Pleasants,  Jackson. 

Do 

do 

65 

Ohio,  Lewis,  Gilmer. 

Do 

....  do....... 

75 

Harrison,  Monongalia,  Boone. 

Do 

....  do 

80 

Upshur,  Randolpu,  Jefferson. 

Do 

....  do 

80  to 

1  00 

Hardy,  Cabell. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Pendleton. 

Rye 

....  do 

70 

Lewis,  Gilmer. 

Do 

....do 

75 

Jackson. 

Do 

....do 

1  00 

Harrison,  Mineral,  Preston,  Taylor,  Cabell 

Oat« 

....  do 

35  to 

40 

Calhoun,  Roane. 

Do 

....  do 

40 

Ohio,  Pleasants,  Monongalia. 

Do 

....  do 

33 

Fayett*>,  Raleigh. 

Do 

....do 

45 

Jackson,  I^wis,  Gilmer. 

Do 

....  do 

50 

Harrison,  Upshur,  Randolph,  Cabell,  Pres- 
ton, Taylor,  Boon<'. 

Potatoes  . . . 

....  do 

30 

Pleas^mts. 

Do 

do 

35 

Wood. 

Do 

....  do 

1  00 

Cabell. 

Do 

....do 

75 

Lewis,  Gilmer,  Monongalia,  Jefferson. 

Salt 

....  do 

25 

Kanawha. 

Petroleum  is  an  article  of  extensive  commerce  in  Wood  County. 
Tobacco  is  grown  in  Harrison,  Calhoun,  Roane,  Lewis,  (lilmer,  Ritchie, 
Jackson,  Kanawha,  and  Cabell  Counties. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  marlcet  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Harrison:  railroad  passing  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  county. 
Ohio :  several  railroads  connect  in  Wheeling  in  this  county.  Monroe  : 
twenty  miles  to  railroad.  Calhoun  and  Roane :  the  county  seat,  Spencer, 
is  centrally  located ;  railroad  station  40  miles ;  Ohio  River 33  miles.  Tjewi.s 
and  Gilmer:  twenty-three  miles  to  nearest  railroad  station.  Wood: 
Parkersburg,  a  city  of  8,000  inhabitants,  furnishes  market  for  a  radius 
of  5  to  8  miles,  and  a  railroad  runs  through  the  center  of  the  county. 
Pendleton :  from  Franklin  to  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  40  miles,  on  Ma- 
nassas road.  Monongalia :  19  miles  to  a  railroad  station ;  12  miles  to  a 
steamboat  landing.  Barbour :  from  county  seat  to  railroad,  12  miles  to 
25  miles.  Hardy :  about  40  miles  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Mineral:  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  runs  through  the  county ;  best 
markets,  Baltimore  and  Wheeling.  Upshur  and  Randolph  :  home  mar- 
ket. Buchanan  and  Beverly;  railroad  station,  28  miles.  Preston:  railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  county  a  distance  of  30  miles.  Jefferson : 
from  1  to  10  miles.  Boone:  40  miles  to  the  nearest  steamboat  landing. 
Fayette  and  Raleigh :  steamboat  landing  in  Fayette  County,  40  miles 
from  Raleigh  Court-House.  Jackson:  this  county  borders  on  the  Ohio 
River  for  some  35  miles;  some  six  or  seven  villages  in  the  county.    Kan- 
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awha:  uavig^able  river  through  the  center  of  the  count}'.  Cabell :  most 
distant  point  in  the  county  from  steamboat  landing,  20  miles. 

Wluii  is  the  general  quality  of  land,,  and  the  kind  of^timherf 

Harrison:  the  land  is  of  good  quality;  the  timber  is  oak,  poplar, 
wahuit,  maple^  beech,  hickory,  ash,  &c.  Ohio:  good;  the  tops  of  the 
hiijhest  hills  producing  more  and  better  crops  than  even  the  valleys ; 
walnut,  white  and  black  poplar,  white  and  yellow,  oak,  white,  black, 
and  red,  hickory,  white  and  black,  maple,  beech,  &c. ;  pawpaw  and 
alder  in  abundance.  Monroe :  good,  but  hilly ;  oak,  poplar,  sugar-ma- 
ple, beech,  and  hickory.  Calhoun  and  Roane :  very  rich  and  productive ; 
all  kinds  of  timber — white  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  poplar,  sugar-maple, 
&c.  Lewis  and  Gilmer:  very  good;  timber — oak,  poplar,  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  and  beech.  Wood:  sandy  soil  and  oak  timber;  some  sycamore, 
locust,  and  poplar.  Pleasants:  hilly;  white  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  and  beech.  Pendleton :  river  bottoms,  and  limestone  on  the  hills 
and  mountains;  pine  in  every  variety,  oak  and  chestnut,  walnut,  cherry, 
sugsirmaple,  &c.  Monongalia:  of  good  quality;  timber — white  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  sugar-maple,  black  and  white  walnut.  Barbonr :  average 
quality  of  land  good;  timber — poplar,  sugar-maple,  oak,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, ash,  and  in  the  mountain  pine.  Hardy :  some  of  the  land  is  very 
fertile,  and  other  very  poor,  with  almost  every  variety  of  timber,  viz, 
oak,  pine,  walnut,  chestnut,  poplar,  hickory,  ash,  &c.  Mineral:  ordinary, 
very  mountainous ;  valleys  very  fertile ;  pine,  oak,  sugar-maple.  Upshur ; 
Randolph  :  good;  timber — poplar,  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  and  pine.  Pres- 
ton and  Taylor :  good  quality ;  oak  and  poplar,  black  walnut,  hickory,  ash, 
aud  sugar- maple.  Jefterson  :  the  general  character  of  the  land  is  lime- 
stone and  slate-stone ;  the  timber — oak,  hickory,  locust,  and  cedar. 
Ritchie:  land  generally  good;  timber — white  oak  and  poplar.  Boone: 
land  rich  and  productive,  but  mountainous ;  timber  in  great  abundance ; 
poplar,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  sugar-maple,  butternut,  different  kinds  of 
oak,  ash,  &c.  Fayette  and  Raleigh :  white  poplar,  spruce  pine,  and 
white  oak.  Jackson  :  generally  very  productive ;  white  oak,  hickory, 
lM)plar,  yello\v  pine  in  some  places,  beech,  dogwood,  walnut,  black  oak. 
Kanawha  :  land  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  good ;  poplar,  oak,  pine,  and  beech. 
Cabell :  clay  and  loam,  very  good ;  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  beech,  sugar 
maple,  hickory,  &c. 

For  irhat  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Hamson  :  all  kinds  from  farm  hands  to  the  best  mechanics.  Ohio : 
farm  labor,  mining,  &c.  Monroe:  to  work  on  railroad.  Calhoun  and 
Roane:  farm  labor  principally.  Lewis,  Gilmer,  Pendleton,  and  Wood  : 
the  s<auie.  Monongalia :  farm  and  mechanical.  Barbour :  farm  labor, 
and  a  few  good  mechanics,  llardy:  farm  labbr  chiefly.  Mineral:  prin- 
cij)ally  for  railroad.  Upshur  and  Randolph ;  there  is  a  demand  for 
skilled  labor  to  develop  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  division.  Preston 
and  Taylor  :  all  kinds.  Jefferson :  farm  hands  and  carpenters.  Ritchie  : 
domestic.  Boone,  Fayette,  and  Raleigh  :  farm  labor  chiefly.  Jackson  : 
tarm  and  mechanical.    Kanawha :  good  mechanics.    Cabell :  all  kinds. 

^yh4li  mills  or  factories,  if  any^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress,  requiring 
Mled  labor  f 

Harrison:  two  grist  and  saw  mill vS,  and  one  machine  shop.  Ohio, 
Monroe,  (Calhoun,  Roane,  Pleasants,  Pendleton,  Monongalia,  Barbour, 
Hardy,  Jefferson,  Ritchie,  Boone,  Fayette,  and  Raleigh:  none  of  any 
note.  Lewis  and  Gilmer:  several  steam-mills  and  tanneries,  but  no  man- 
^ifucturing  establishments.  Wood:  but  few  mills  or  factories  in  this 
minty.  (Jpshur  and  Randolph  :  grist-mills  and  saw-mills  ;  no  laborers 
Heeded.    Preston  and  Taylor:  four  woolen-mills,  two  furnaces.    Jack- 
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son :  two  woolen  factories,  ten  or  twelve  grist-mills,  two  cigar  uianufac- 
torios,  one  tobacco  manutactor}^,  one  boat  yard.  Kanawha :  woolen 
factories  and  saw-mills.    Cabell :  only  ordinary  grist  and  saw  mills. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  ptiblic  tcorka  in  progrvi^n 
requiring  common  labor  f   If  so,  how  far  distant  / 

Harrison:  Northwestern  road  passes  through  the  county.  Ohio:  no. 
Monroe:  yes;  20  miles  distant.  Calhoun,  Iloaue,  Wood,  Pleasaut^s, 
Pendleton,  Barbour,  arid  Hard}' :  none.  Mineral :  only  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Kailroad,  which  is  laying  a  double  track.  Lewis  and  Gilmer : 
no  railroads;  the  State  is  building  at  Weston,  Lewis  County,  a  hospital 
for  the  insane.  Monongalia:  two  railroads  in  contemplation.  Upshur 
and  Kandolph :  there  will  be  soon.  Jefterson  :  one  thirty''  miles  distant. 
Ritchie :  one  railroad  running  through  the  county  town.  Boone :  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Kailroad,  35  miles.  Fayette  and  Baleigh  :  a  railroad 
in  progress.  Kanawha :  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  railroad  through 
the  county.  Cabell :  good  prospects  for  the  Chesai)eake  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road  running  through  the  center  of  the  county;  route  surveyed. 

If  many  foreign-horn  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district,  please  give 
the  preponderating  nationality. 

Harrison:  the  Northwestern  Kailroad  employ  Irish  on  their  road; 
some  few  Dutch  miners  in  the  county.  Ohio :  German.  Monroe :  not 
many  foreign-born.  Lewis  and  Gilmer:  Irish.  Wood:  German.  Bar 
hour :  none.  Hardy :  none.  Mineral :  Irish.  Upshur  and  Kandolph : 
very  few,  Irish.  Jefferson :  nine-tenths  of  the  workmen  employed  are 
Americans.  Kitchie :  Irish  work  on  the  railroads.  Boone :  a  few  Irish. 
Jackson :  but  few  foreigners  here ;  some  German,  French,  and  Irish. 
Kanawha:  Germans. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers,  me- 
chanics, or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land  of  good  quality  and  well 
xcatered  yet  unoccupied  f 

Harrison:  this  county  needs  good  mechanics  and  common  laborers; 
tliere  is  some  land  of  pretty  good  quality  unoccupied,  which  is  well  wa- 
tered. Ohio:  the  city  of  Wheeling,  being  a  manufacturing  town,  affords 
a  good  market  for  everything  the  land  produces ;  good  profits  are  real- 
ized by  farmers;  renters  are  fast  becoming  owners  of  land  ;  the  land  is 
all  rich  and  well  watered ;  all  occupied.  Calhoun  and  Koane :  these 
counties  offer  superior  advantages  to  farm  laborers,  or  small  farmers : 
plenty  of  good  rich  land,  well  watered  and  timbered,  can  be  bought  at 
cheap  rates,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing  stock  as  well  as  farm- 
ing; fine  water-power;  good  opening  for  mills,  factories,  &c.  Ijewis 
and  Gilmer:  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  general  farming  purposes,  and 
particularly  for  grazing;  there  is  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  of  good 
quality  and  well  watered  that  is  not  permanently  occupied.  Wood: 
good  land  unoccupied,  and  generally  well  watered ;  laborers  and  small 
Eirmers  are  most  needed  here.  Pendleton :  large  tracts  of  land  of  good 
quality,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  desiring  to  engage  in  sheep 
or  cattle  grazing ;  the  water-power  of  the  county  is  unsurpassed.  Mo- 
nongalia: land  of  good  quality  at  low  prices.  Barbour:  much  unoccu- 
pied land  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price ;  good  openings  for 
shoemakers,  wagon-makers,  &c.  Mineral :  a  good  deal  of  well-watered 
and  well-timbered  mountain  land  might  be  gleatly  improved.  Upshur 
and  Kandolph :  laborers  and  small  farmers  can  do  well  in  this  division 
in  cultivating  mountain  lands,  which  are  rich  and  productive.  Preston 
and  Taylor :  laborers  and  mechanics  can  find  employment  at  good  wages ; 
much  land  of  good  quality,  well  watered,  is  yet  unoccupied  ;  coal  and 
iron  ore  and  timber  in  abundance.    Jefferson :  men  of  small  means  can 
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du  as  well  here  as  in  auy  part  of  the  Union  ;  the  land  is  good  and  the 
climate  delightful.  Boone:  abundance  of  good  pasture  and  grazing 
land,  plenty  of  springs  and  good  water-power,  but  great  lack  of  good 
mills  and  machinery ;  the  greatest  abundance  of  cannel  and  nearly  every 
other  kind  of  valuable  coal,  some  veins  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  dex)th  ; 
this  county  offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  wool-growers,  it  is  thought, 
of  any  in  the  United  States.  Fayette  and  Kaleigh  :  this  section  abounds 
in  the  choicest  qualities  of  cannel,  splint,  and  ex^ery  variety  ot  coal,  and 
other  valuable  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  silver;  well  watered 
with  small  •water-courses;  never-failing  springs;  any  amount  of  good 
huid  for  sale  at  low  prices.  Jackson  :  there  are  great  inducements  to 
jtmall  farmers ;  abundance  of  unimproved  lands  can  be  bought  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  the  climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  soil  productive,  well  adapted 
to  grain,  grass,  and  fruit  of  all  descriptions.  Kanawha :  about  300,000 
acres  of  unimproved  land  in  this  county.  Cabell :  a  large  amount  of 
good  land,  well  watered,  yet  unoccupied. 

W^t  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stockj  sound  and  in  good  condition  * 
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II.  WESTERN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 


OHIO. 


Area,  25,576,0(50  acre8.  •  Population  in  1870,  2,005,012. 

Van  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farm  ^ 
unfavorable  terms  f 

*Adams  and  Butler:  yes.  Preble:  tbe  farms  for  rent  are  ^ene- 
fnlly  large.    Champaign,   Highland,   Fayette,   Brown,  Franklin,  Erie, 

•  NameH  of  counties  from  which  returns  have  lM»*»n  received. 
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Uuioii,  Mariou,  Kichlaiul,  Ottawa,  Sandusky,  Lucas,  Williams,  AVood 
Defiance,  Fulton,  Lawrence,  Jackson,  Fairfield,  Muskingum,  Licking, 
Knox,  Ashland,  Wayne,  Medina,  Holmes,  Monroe,  Washington,  Noble, 
lielmont,  Stark,  Columbiana,  Carroll,  Ashtabula,  and  Morgan:  it  can. 
Warren,  Clinton,  Clarke,  Greene,  Madison,  Kichland,  Perry,  Lorain, 
Guernse}',  Stark,  and  Summit:  no.  Shelby:  land  can  be  purchased  on 
fair  terms;  not  much  to  rent.  Darke :  there  are  lands  for  sale  and  also 
farms  for  rent.  Highland:  farms  generally  small  and  occupied  by  own- 
ers. Morrow:  I  think  not.  Kichland :  not  very  favorable.  Huron  and 
Sandusky:  yes.  Crawford:  farms  can  be  purchased;  but  few  to  rent. 
Seneca:  the  same.  Pickaway:  3'es,  in  some  localities.  Hocking:  but 
very  little  suitable  for  small  farms  to  be  purchased  or  rented.  Lorain: 
there  is  no  unimproved  land.  Meigs:  not  very  favorable.  Athens: 
lands  are  often  sold,  but  not  rented.  Columbiana:  but  little  for  rent  or 
sale.  Jefferson:  in  limited  quantity.  Ashtabula:  land  can  be  bought, 
not  rented.  Jefferson,  part  2d:  as  a  general  thing  the  lands  are  owned 
and  occupied  by  well-to-do  farmers.  Trumbull :  it  cannot  on  favorable 
terms.  Portage:  rather  high.  Mahoning:  not  many  farms  to  rent, 
(ieauga:  can  be  purchased,  but  not  rented. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  ichnt  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced,  and  th^  li ml  of 
buildings. 

Adams:  $40  to  $100  per  acre.  Butler:  small  improved  farms  vary 
in  price  according  to  locality,  quality  of  soil,  and  improvements,  from 
850  to  $  150  per  acre ;  land  generally  fenced,  and  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  under  cultivation.  Montgomery :  average  price  per  acre  about 
$100;  about  one-half  cultivated  and  three-fourths  fenced;  buildings 
generally  pretty  good.  Preble:  from  $70  to  $80  per  acre;  three- 
fourths  under  cultivation ;  all  fenced ;  good  brick  or  frame  buildings. 
Warren  :  average  price  per  acre',  $75.  Cliampaign :  from  $50  to  $150  per 
acre;  all  under  cultivation  and  fenced,  with  comfortable  buildings. 
Shelby:  $35  to  $75  x)er  acre.  There  is  quite  a  diversity'  of  soil,  and  also 
of  improvements.  Darke:  from  $20  to  $100  per  acre,  with  the  same 
remark  as  above.  Highland:  average  $50  per  acre;  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  cleared  and  under  cultivation  ;  all  fenced  ;  comfortable  frame  and 
log  buildings.  Fayette:  $G0  to  $70;  three-fourths  under  cultivation ; 
all  fenced;  principally  frame  buildings.  Brown:  $30  to  $100  per  acre. 
Buildings  generally  frame  or  brick.  Clinton  :  $75  per  acre;  all  fenced. 
Franklin :  $50  to  $100  per  acre;  about  three-fourths  in  cultivation  and 
fenced;  mostly  small  frames.  Clarke:  the  price  of  small  well-improved 
farms  here  ranges  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre.  Greene:  $100  i)er  acre; 
three-fourths  under  cultivation;  all  fenced;  buildings  generally  good, 
the  majority  of  them  frame.  Erie:  $100  per  acre;  one-half  in  cultiva- 
tion; all  fenced;  frame  buildings.  Madison:  $00  per  acre;  three-fourths  in 
cultivation  and  fenced ;  brick  and  frame  buildings.  Union :  about  $40  per 
acre;  two-thirds  under  cultivation;  nearly  all  fenced;  buildiugs  mainly 
log.  Kichland:  $75  per  acre;  two-thirds  under  cultivation;  seven- 
eighths  fenced  ;  buildings  principally  wood.  Morrow:  from $50  to  SG5 
per  acre ;  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  under  cultivation ;  buildings 
mostly  frame.  Marion :  $15  per  acre  ;  almost  all  under  cultivation,  and 
all  fenced ;  good  buildings.  Ottawa,  $25  to  $50 ;  one-half  to  three-fourths 
cultivated  and  fenced ;  buildings  mostly  frame,  Huron :  $40  to  $75 ;  nearly 
all  under  cultivation  and  well  fenced;  frame  buildings.  Sandusky:  875 
per  acre,  three-fourths  improved  ;  good  fences  and  buildings.  Crawford: 
from  $45  to  $75 ;  three-fourths  under  cultivation ;  all  under  fence ;  from 
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imlinary  to  goods  buildings.  Seneca :  average,  $50,  one-balf  to  two-thirds 
cultivated;  generally  fenced ;  buildings,  ordinary.  Lucas:  $15  to  $75,  ac- 
canling  to  distance  from  town  and  improvements;  one-balf  under  culti- 
vation and  fenced  ;  all  kinds  of  buildings,  from  a  log  bouse  to  a  brick 
mansion.  Pickaway:  from  $25  to  $125;  much  of  tbe  land  is  devoted 
to  grazing,  nearly  all  inclosed ;  buildings  generally  good.  Williams : 
*30  to  $(>5 ;  about  one-balf  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  mostly  frame 
buildings.  Wood :  $15  to  $30,  about  one-half  cleared  and  fenced ;  frame 
Iniildiugs.  Defiance:  $15  to  $25;  about  one-third  under  cultivation ; 
one-balf  fenced ;  buildings  generally  of  logs.  Fulton :  $35 ;  one-half 
uuder  cultivation ;  ordinary  buildings.  Lawrence:  about  8 15  per  acre; 
one-fourth  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings  of  logs,  generally. 
Jackson:  $25  to  $50;  all  fenced;  one-half  under  cultivation;  buildings 
Ijoor.  Hocking :  about  $20 ;  two-thirds  fenced  and  under  cultivation  ; 
buildings  generally  not  very  good.  Fairfield :  this  is  an  old  county : 
small  farms  worth  from  $40  to  $150  per  acre.  Perry :  $30  to  $100 ;  about 
three-fourths  cleared  and  fenced.  Muskingum :  $30  to  $50 ;  three-fourths 
uuder  cultivation ;  about  all  fenced ;  buildings  generally  small,  and 
mostly  frame  or  log.  Licking :  $05 ;  about  three-fourths  under  cultiva- 
tion, all  fenced ;  mostly  frame  buildings.  Knox :  $20  to  $50,  partly 
improved.  Lorain  :  $50  to  $100 ;  four-fifths  of  all  lands  in  this  county 
are  cleared;  nearly  all  fenced.  Ashland:  about  $60  x)er  acre;  two- 
thirds  onder  cultivation  and  fenced;  the  buildings  are  frame  and  brick. 
Wayne:  $50  to  $150;  two-thirds  under  cultivation,  balance  timber  land, 
nearly  all  fenced ;  usually  two-story  frame  buildings.  Medina :  $40  to 
860;  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  under  cultivation,  generally  all  fenced ; 
frame  buildings.'  Holmes :  $50  to  $G0 ;  one-half  under  cultivation ;  all 
fenced;  wood  buildings.  Monroe:  $15  to  $20;  from  one-third  to  two- 
tliirds  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  comfortable  buildings.  Meigs: 
hill  land,  $25  to  $50  per  acre ;  bottom  land,  $75  to  $100 ;  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  fenced  and  under  cultivation  ;  generally  frame  build- 
iujrs.  Washington :  $5  to  $200  [)er  acre,  embracing  all  qualities  of  land ; 
more  than  one-half  improved ;  buildings  generally  low-priced.  Athens : 
•if  15  to  f  25  per  acre ;  about  one-half  fenced  and  cultivated.  Noble :  $25 
to  A.K);  about  two-thirds  fenced  and  under  cultivation  ;  buildings  ordi- 
nary. Belmont:  $20  to  $100,  according  to  location,  quality,  and  im- 
I^rovernents.  Guernsey  :  $30  to  $4;!) ;  three-fourths  under  cultivation, 
all  under  fence ;  buildings  generally  frame,  not  very  good.  Colum- 
l»iaua:  about  $50  per  acre ;  about  three-fourths  under  cultivation  and 
fenced;  buildings  mostly  frame.  Stark:  from  $65  to  $125:  more  than 
iialf  under  cultivation,  all  fenced,  good  frame  and  brick  dwellings.  Jef- 
ferson :  about  $50;  one- half  to  two-thirds  under  cultivation,  three-fourths 
fenced;  buildings  frame  or  hewed  logs.  Carroll :  $30  to  $C0  for  upland ; 
valley  land  is  worth  from  $100  to  $125  per  acre ;  about  two-thirds  under 
cultivation,  all  fenced  ;  buildings,  ordinary  frame  and  brick.  Ashtabula: 
?75  to  $125;  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  under  cultivation,  mostly 
all  under  fence;  buildings  fair  to  good,  Jefferson  :  $40  to  $100,  fairly 
improved.  Summit :  $40  to  $70,  all  fenced  and  under  cultivation ;  frame 
buildings.  Trumbull :  $60  to  $125;  three  fourths  under  cultivation,  all 
fenced;  buildings  of  medium  quality.  Portage :  $80  to  $120  per  acre; 
three-fourths  cleared,  well  fenced;  good  buildings.  Mahoning:  from  $40 
toAlOO;  from  one-half  to  three-fourtbs  under  cultivation.  Geauga: 
^30  to  $50 ;  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  under  cultivation,  all  fenced ; 
frame  buildings.  Morgan:  $35  to  $85;  two-thirds  under  cultivation; 
fJ<K)d  fences  and  buildings. 
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What  is  the  price  per  acreof  unimprored  landj  ichat  proportion  i8  cleared^ 
and  hoic  much,  (/"^wy,  is  fenced  f 

Adams:  fmin  J?5  to  $20  per  acre.  Hntler:  uucleared  land  coui- 
inands  the  same  price  as  that  which  has  been  clejired  and  cultivated. 
Montgomery:  from  $50  to  »S  75  per  acre,  one-halt'  of  same  cleared  and 
fenced.  Preble :  unimproved  land  with  i^ood  timber  is  worth  as  much 
as  improved.-  Highland,  Fayette,  Clarke,  Greene,  Morrow,  Itichlaud, 
Huron,  Crawford,  Fairfield,  Perry,  Lorain,  Wayne,  Medina,  Mon- 
roe, Noble,  BMmjut,  Columbiana,  Stark,  Ashtabuhi,  Jefterson,  Snm- 
rait,  Trumbull,  Portage,  Mahoning,  and  (Jeanga :  none  of  this  description 
for  sale ;  the  uncleared  land  is  worth  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
that  which  is  cleared.  Champaign:  woodland  from  $75  to  8200  per 
acre;  there  is  no  unimproved  cleared  land  in  the  county.  Shelby:  J?l^"> 
to $35;  not  much  good  unimproved  land  in  the  county.  Darke:  from 
$8  to  $80.  Brown :  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre.  Clinton:  $45  per  acre; 
very  little  cleared.  Franklin :  $50 ;  three-fourths  cleared  and  fenced. 
Erie :  $50.  3Ijidi8on :  $35  per  acre ;  three-fourths  cleared  and  fenced. 
Union :  $20  to  $35 ;  about  three-fourths  cleared ;  nearly  all  lands  are 
fenced.  Kichland :  $G5  per  acre ;  one-eighth  is  cleared,  seven-eighths 
fenced.  Marion  :  average,  $20  per  acre.  Ottawa :  $10  to  $25  per  acre; 
Sandusky :  $30  to  $60.  Seneca:  average,  $30.  Lucas :  from  $5  to  $50. 
Pickaway  :  there  is  no  land  in  this  county  worth  under  $2iy  per  acre, 
and  the  lands  are  nearly  all  inclosed  for  cultivation  or  grazing.  Wil- 
liams :  $10  to  $25  per  acre ;  about  one-half  cleared  and  two-thirds  fenced. 
Wood:  from  $5  to  $12  per  acre.  Defiance :  $10  per  acre  at  an  average. 
Fulton :  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  Lawrence :  about  $7.  Jackson :  very 
good  can  be  bad  for  $5  per  acre.  Hocking:  average  price $5.  Mus- 
kingum:  $25  to  $40;  one-fourth  cleared  and  fenced.  Licking:  $50; 
one-fifth  cleared ;  nearly  all  fenced.  Knox:  $10  to  $15.  Lorain :  none 
unimproved.  Holmes:  $35  to  $50.  Meigs:  average  $15.  Washing- 
ton :  at  all  prices,  according  to  quality,  &c.  Athens:  $10  to  $20;  one- 
third  to  one-half  cleared  and  under  fence.  Guernsey :  very  little,  if  any, 
for  sale;  an  occasional  tract  worth  from  $18  to  $30  per  acre.  Carroll: 
$30  per  acre  if  tolerably  well  timbered ;  none  cleared,  and  none  under 
fence.  Ashtabula :  $50  per  acre,  one-half  cleared  and  nnder  fence ;  $75 
to  $100  for  timber  land,  according  to  quality  of  timber.  Mahoning:  very 
little  unimproved,  and  it  is  worth  more  than  the  improved  on  account  of 
the  timber.  Morgan  :  cleared  land,  otherwise  unimproved,  from  $10  to 
$200. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
what  share  does  the  oicner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Adams :  $3  to  $15  per  acre ;  or,  if  on  shares,  owner  provides  nothing, 
and  gets  one-third.  Butler :  owner  usuall}^  receives  one-half  the 
crop,  and  when  he  furnishes  stock,  implements,  and  seeds,  he  receives 
two-thirds.  Montgomery :  owner  receives  two-fifths,  tenant  ftirnishiug 
everything.  Preble:  $5  to  $8  ]>er  acre,  money  rent;  on  shares,  owner 
receives  one-half  when  he  provides  stock,  implements,  and  seeds,  other- 
wise one-third.  Champaign :  $5  to  $10  per  acre ;  shares  as  the  preceding. 
Shelby :  $3  to  $6,  or  two-fifths  of  crop,  owner  providing  nothing.  Darke: 
♦2  to  $3  per  acre ;  if  on  shares,  two-fifths  of  crop  is  the  usual  rate,  lessee 
furnishing  everything.  Highland:  $3  to  $0  per  acre;  on  shares, owner 
receives  one  third,  and  furnishes  stock,  seeds,  &;c.  Fayette :  $5  per 
acre,  or  one-half  of  the  corn  in  the  stack ;  one-third  of  the  small  grain 
in  the  bushel.    Brown:  $5  to  $10  per  a(5re  for  cleared  land;  tobacco 
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land,  housing,  and  sticks  furnished  at  $15  to  $25  per  acre ;  on  shares, 
the  usual  rent  fs  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop,  the  renter  furnishing 
his  own  tiiam  and  seeds.    Clinton :  $1  per  acre,  or  two-fifths  of  the  pro- 
duct.   Franklin :  $5  to  $8  per  acre ;  on  shares,  one-half  in  shock  or 
bam.    Clarke:  $8  to  $10  per  acre;  shares,  one-half,  owner  finding  no- 
thing.   Greene:  from  $5  to  $10;  generally  rented  for  one-half  the  crop, 
tenant  furnishing  everything.   Erie :  $3  to  1^5  per  acre ;  shares  as  the  pre- 
ceding.   Madison :  $5  per  acre ;  shares ,  owner  receives  one-half,  and  if 
lie  provides  stock,  &c.,  two-thirds.    Morrow:    when  the  lessee  finds 
everything,  he  delivers  one-third  of  the  grain  in  the  crib,  and  one-half 
the  hay  in  the  mow.    Union :  cash  rent  $1  50  per  acre:  on  shares,  one- 
half,  the  occupant  to  find  implements  and  seeds.    Kichland :  $3  per 
;k*re;  shares,  owner  receives  two-thirds,  and  furnishes  everything  but 
labor,  or  two-fifths,  and  furnishes  nothing.    Marion :  shares ;  same  as 
preceding.    Ottawa :  one-third  the  grain  and  one-half  the  hay  is  given 
to  the  owner,  tenant  providing  everything.    Huron :  $5 ;  shares,  owner 
receives  one-half  and  provides  half  the  team  and  seed.    Sandusky:  $5 
l>er  acre;  owner's  share,  one-third  to  one-half;  in  the  latter  case  he  fur- 
nishes half  the  seeds.    Crawford :  $3  per  acre ;  on  shares,  owner  receives 
one-half  of  all  produced.    Seneca :  $3  per  acre ;  on  shares,  if  landlord 
furnishes  everything,  he  receives  one-half;  if  only  the  seed,  two-fifths; 
if  nothing,  one-third.    Lucas :  $3  to  $5  per  acre ;  shares,  one-third  to 
oue-half  to  owner ;  he  seldom  furnishes.    Pickaway :  owner  receives 
one-half  of  the  corn,,  one-third  of  the  wheat ;  he  furnishing  seeds.    Wil- 
liams: $3  to  $5 ;  shares,  owner  receives  one-third  of  the  grain  and  one 
half  of  the  hay ;   furnishes  nothing.    Wood :  furnishing  stock,  imple- 
nients  and  seeds,  the  owner  gets  one-half ;  without  either,  one-third.   De- 
•  fiance:  one- third  to  two-fifths  where  renter  furnishes  implements  and 
seeds,  which  is  the  usual  custom  in  this  vicinity.    Fulton:  owner  re- 
ceives two-fifths  of  crop.      Lawrence:'  one-third  to  owner;    or  one- 
half  if  he  furnishes  seeds,  team,  &c.  Hocking :  shares,  the  same.    Fair- 
field:  $5  to  $10  per  acre;   if  teams  and  implements  are  furnished  by 
owner,  he  receives  two-thirds  of  crop.     Perry :  owner  receives  one-half, 
and  provides  nothing.    Muskingum:  $50  to  $100  per  annum;  shares, 
owner  two-fifths ;  does  not  furnish.    Licking :  $6  per  acre,  or  one-half 
the  crop.     Knox :  $2  to  $5 ;  shares,  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  to  owner. 
Lorain  :  $3  to  $4,  or  one-half  of  crop.     Ashland  :  $3,  or  one-half  the 
product.    Wayne :  about  6  per  cent,  on  value  of  premises,  or  one-half 
the  crop.     Medina:   $1  50  to  $3  per  acre,   or  else  owner,  one-third. 
Holmes:  $3  per  acre,  or  two-fifths  of  crop.    Monroe:  one-third  of  crop, 
or  one-half  when  owner  provides  stock,  implements,  and  seeds.    Meigs : 
lK)ttom  farms  rent  for  one-half  the  crop,  tenant  furnishing  all ;  back 
farms  rent  for  less.    Washington:  on  good  land  owner  receives  half; 
on  thin  land,  one-third.    Athens :  owner  gets  one  third  on  upland  farms, 
and  one-half  on  river  farms;  tenant  stocks  the  farm  and  finds  seeds. 
Noble:  $1  to  $2  per  acre,  or  one-half  the  crop.     Belmont:    $2  to  $4; 
shares,  owner  one  third.    Guernsey:  very  few  to  rent;  $2  to  $2  50  per 
acre;  owner  two-thirds,  he  providing  stock,  implements,  t&e.     Colum- 
biana: $3,  or  one-third,  nothing  furnished  ;  otherwise  one-half.     Stark: 
W  to  $5,  or  one-third  to  owner.    Jefferson :  owner  one-third,  or  if  he 
furnish,  then  one-half.    Carroll:  $2  to  $5  per  acre;  shares,  as  above. 
Ashtabula:  stocked  farms  pay  owner  three-fifths;    not  stocked,  one 
lialf,  expense  of  tools  divided.     Summit:  $3  per  acre,  or  one-third  the 
^•rop.    Trumbull :  one-half  to  each,  each  furnishing  half  of  stock,  seeds, 
A".    Portage:   $5  per  jvcre,  or  shares,  as  the  preceding.     Mahoning: 
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half  the  proceeds,  each  furnishing  half.    Geauga:    oue-half  to  eticb. 
Morgan :  one-third,  or  one-half,  and  furnishes  implements,  &c. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  wluitare  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  tliem  f 


Articles  of  production. 


Prices. 


Counties. 


Wlioat per  bushel . . . 

Do do ' 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do ; 


Do. 
Do, 


.do. 
.do. 


Do 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Do 


.do. 


Do  . 

Do. 
Do. 


.do. 

.do- 
.do. 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Barley 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Rye... 

Do. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.  t do . . 


$0  90t 

$90  to    1  00  I 

90  to    1  10  j 

95 

1  00   ' 


Do 

do : 

1  05 

Do 

do ! 

1  10 

Do 

do 

1  15 

Do 

do 1 

1  25 

Do 

do —  ..| 

1  50 

Corn 

do 

40 

Do do 

Do do 

Oats do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 


30  to 
:T7  to 


Potatoes do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


()0  to 
90  to 


60 

a5 


50 
55 
70 

75 


80 

90 
1  00 
34 
:i5 
40 
40 


45 

47 

50 


.3i> 

m 

75 

1  00 

1  30 

75 

90 

35 

40 

50 

«0 

70 

75 

1  00 


5   I 


Preble,  I'nion,  Williams,  Carroll. 

Richlaud. 

Hocking. 

Adams,  Highland,  Clarke,  Seneca,  Knox. 

Montgomery,  Butler,  Champaign,  Shelby, 
Brown,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Greene,  War- 
ren, Huron,  Crawford,  Detiance^  Picka- 
way, Fulton,  Falrlield,  Perry,  Mu.skiu- 
gum.  Holmes,  Athens,  Noble,  Guernsey, 
Columbiana,  Jeflerson,  Morgan,  Djirke. 

Fayette,  Lucas. 

Erie,  Wood,  Jat'kson,  Ashland,  Wayue, 
Stark. 

Meigs,  Sandusky. 

Ottawa,  Port4ige,  Mahoning. 

Ashtabula. 

Highland,  Crawford,  Morrow,  Richlauil, 
Adams. 

Clinton,  Franklin,  Ma<]ison,  Perr>\  Athens, 
(iuerusey,  Jefterson,  Morgan. 

Shelby,  Darke,  Fayette,  Clarke,  Union,  Ma- 
rion, Pickaway,  Fairfield,  Knox,  Holmes 
Carroll. 

Belmont,  Sandusky. 

Licking. 

Champaign,  Seneca,  Meigs,  Muskingum,  No- 
ble, Mahoning. 

Preble,  Butler,  Highland,  Brown,  Greene, 
Erie,  Huron,  Wood,  Jackson,  Hocking, 
Lorain,  Wayne. 

Montgomery,  Ottawa,  Lucas,  Fulton,  Ash- 
land, Columbiana,  Clarke,  Mahoning. 

Detiance. 

Portage. 

Darke,  Belmont. 

Columbiana,  Crawford,  Morrow, 

Richland,  Sandusky. 

Fulton,  Perry,  Knox,  Noble,  Clarke,  I'nitHi, 
Huron,  Seneca,  Jefferson,  Portage,  Maho- 
ning. 

Butler,  Shelby,  (ireene,  Marion,  Meigs 
Stark. 

Lncas. 

Montgomery,  Clinton,  Ottawa,  Williams 
Wood,  Wayne,  Hocking,  Athens,  Maho- 
ning. 

Brown,  Jackson,  A.shland. 

Cliampaigu. 

Darke. 

Huron. 

Butler,  (Marke. 

Higliland,  Union,  Darke. 

Stark,  Franklin. 

Muskingum,  Wayne,  Franklin. 

Morgan,  Champaign. 

Detiance,  Meigs,  Athens. 

Jetiei-son. 

Jackson. 

Crawford,  Huron. 

Mahoning. 
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Articles  of  prodaction. 


Wool per  bushel.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Tobacco j)er  pound . . 

Do do 

Hav per  ton . . 

Do do...- 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Broom  com do 


Prices. 


Couuties. 


$0  40 

$0  38  to 

40 

40  to 

60 

45 

12 

15 

G  00 

10  00 

12  00 

12  00  to  15  00  1 

18 

3  50 

Licking,  Franklin. 

Ricblaud. 

Lorain. 

Medina,  Belmont. 

Brown. 

Montgomery. 

Marion. 

Erie,  Madison,  Ottawa,  Perry.  Belmont. 

Fayette,  Franklin,  Woo<l,  Licking,  Lorain. 

Lucas,  Meigs,  Brown. 

Butler. 

Butler. 


What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  toicn^  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing? 

Adams:  this  county  lies  on  the  Ohio  River.  Hamilton,  Butler  County, 
is  a  railroad  station,  furnishing  a  market  itself,  and  being  within  25 
miles  of  Cincinnati.  Montgomery :  not  more  than  5  miles  to  a  rail- 
road station,  or  a  market  town  from  any  part  of  the  district.  Preble : 
there  are  two  railroads  passing  through  this  county.  The  distance  is 
short  to  a  station  or  market  town.  Warren:  4  to  6  miles.  Cham- 
paign: market  and  shipping  point  at  the  county  town  centrally  lo- 
cated, at  the  crossing  of  three  railroads.  Shelby :  two  railroads  run- 
ning through  the  county,  crossing  at  right  angles  at  this  place,  Sidney'; 
also  a  canal  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo.  Darke :  no  distance  at  all ;  rail- 
roads and  towns  almost  every  half-mile.  Highland :  8  or  10  miles  from 
remote  points  j  two  railroads  in  our  county.  Fayette :  a  railroad  runs 
through  the  county  east  and  west,  and  one  to  be  built  running  north 
and  south.  Brown  :  8  miles  to  the  Ohio  River.  Clinton:  from  4  to  10 
miles.  Franklin :  five  railroads  and  a  canal  crossing  the  county  in  every 
direction;  greatest  distance  from  railroad  10  miles.  Clark:  good  mar- 
ket and  railroad  connections  here.  Greene :  no  point  in  this  county 
more  than  6  miles  from  a  good  market  town  or  railroad  station.  Erie : 
from  1  to  8  miles.  Morrow  :  2  miles  to  a  railroad  station.  Union  :  three 
railroads  cross  the  county ;  distance  to  stations  from  2  to  8  miles,  liich- 
land  :  7  miles.  Marion :  average  distance  8  miles.  Ottawa:  three  mar- 
ket towns  iu  this  county,  one  railroad,  two  stations,  steamboat  land- 
ings; on  Lake  Erie,  10;  on  river  Portage,  3;  on  Sandusky  Bay,  6. 
Huron :  4(>  rods.  Sandusky  :  Fremont,  the  county  seat  and  steamboat 
landing,  is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  county.  Crawford :  three 
railroad  stations  in  the  county.  Seneca  :  0  miles.  Lucas :  from  one-half 
a  mile  to  0  miles.  Pickaway :  a  railroad  through  the  county  and  also  a 
canal.  Wood:  all  three  at  this  town.  Defiance:  the  facilities  for 
marketing  produce  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  is  good  by  railroad  and 
canal.  Fulton:  10  miles  is  the  farthest.  Lawrence:  the  Ohio  River 
runs  halfway  around  the  county.  Jackson:  market  and  railroad  at 
couuty  seat.  Hocking:  distance  to  Columbus  by  railroad  49^  miles. 
Fairfield:  two  railroads  through  the  county.  Perry:  8  miles  to  rail- 
road station.  Muskingum:  not  to  exceed  8  miles.  Licking:  average 
•ILstance  about  6  miles  from  market  town  and  railroad  station.  Knox : 
railroad  runs  through  one  corner  of  division.  Lorain  :  our  county  seat 
is  24  miles  from  Cleveland ;  two  railroads  run  through  the  county.  Ash- 
W^l :  7  miles.  Wayne :  the  principal  market  town,  Wooster,  is  located 
in  about  the  center  of  this  division,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
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Chicago  liailroad.  Medina:  12  miles  in  one  direction  to  railroad 
stations  and  18  miles  in  another  direction.  Holmes :  railroad  running 
through  center  of  county.  Monroe :  40  miles  to  market  town,  18  mile^ 
to  railroad  station,  and  18  miles  to  steamboat  landing.  Meigs :  Ohio 
River  bounds  our.  county  on  the  east  and  south ;  Pomeroy  and  Middle- 
[)ort  and  other  points  on  the  river  are  good  markets.  Washington  :  we 
liave  60  miles  on  the  Ohio  Kiver ;  30  miles  slack-water  navigation,  and 
a  railroad  through  the  county.  Athens:  a  railroad  through  the  county 
with  seven  stations  within  the  county.  Koble:  18  miles.  Belmont:  six- 
railroad  stations  within  the  county,  and  steamboat  landiug  from  10  to 
.'JO  miles.  Guernsey:  Central  Ohio  liailroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Columbiana:  railroad  across  north  part  of  county ;  markets  at  six  sta- 
tions. Stark:  4  miles  on  an  average.  Jefferson:  county  bordered  by 
Ohio  River  and  railroad,  and  one  railroad  crossing  near  the  center. 
Carroll :  no  part  of  the  county  is  more  than  six  miles  from  a  railroad  nor 
more  than  three  miles  and  a  half  from  a  market  town.  Ashtabula:  2 
or  3  miles.  Summit:  to  market  town,  15  miles  ;  to  railroad  st4ition,  10 
miles;  to  steamboat  landing,  20  miles.  Two  railroads  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Portage:  shipping fa<;ilities good;  stations  near.  Mahoning: 
there  are  three  railroads  in  this  county.  Geauga:  28  miles  to  Cleveland, 
14  to  a  railroad,  18  to  a  steamboat  landing.  Morgan  :  market  town  in 
the  center  of  the  county. 

What  i^  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 
Adams:  limestone  land;  timber — beech,  hickory,  and  sugar-tree. 
Butler :  river  bottom  and  upland,  bearing  ash,  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
sugar-tree,  sycamore,  &c.  Montgomery :  good ;'  timber  as  above. 
Preble:  land  good ;  timber — beech,  sugar-maple,  poplar,  walnut,  and  oak. 
•  Butler :  limestone  soil  and  very  good ;  oak,  sugar,  hickory,  and  walnut. 
Warren:  upland;  oak,  sugar-maple,  and  walnut.  Champaign:  calca- 
reous clay,  black  loam,  and  black  soil ;  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  beech, 
sugar-maple,  and  poplar.  Shelby :  some  very  good,  some  rather  thin ; 
beech,  oak,  hickory,  ash.  Darke:  very  good;  oak,  ash,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, beech,  sugar-maple,  &c.  Highland:  good  rolling  limestone,  up- 
land and  bottom ;  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  ash,  beech,  and  walnut. 
Fayette :  rich  black  loam ;  black,  white,  and  burr  oak,  ash,  elm,  hickory, 
hard  and  soft  maple,  walnut,  and  cherry.  Brown :  first  quality  from 
the  river  six  miles  back,  the  remainder  of  second  quality ;  walnut,  ash, 
buckeye,  beach,  oak,  maple.  Clinton:  quality  good;  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  and  beech.  Franklin:  good;  oak,  walnut,  beech,  elm,  maple, 
&c.  Clark :  bottom,  second  bottom,  and  upland ;  oak,  ash,  sugar, 
hickory,  and  boech.  Greene :  land  good  ;  timber — oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
sugar-maide,  beech,  cherry,  and  buckeye.  Erie  :  clay,  sand,  and  black 
soil ;  maple,  oak,  hickory,  beech,  ash,  black  walnut,  and  elm.  Madison: 
black  loam  ;  all  kinds  of  timber  except  pine,  beech,  and  poplar.  Mor- 
row: the  land  is  good;  timber  is  oak,  black  walnut,  ash,  hard  and  sotf 
maple  and  beach.  Union:  clay  upland,  on  the  streams  bottom  land ; 
timber — sugar-maple,  hickory,  ash,  beech,  and  walnut.  liichland:  first 
(piality  clay  and  loam ;  the  timber  is  white  oak,  black  wahiut,  lianl 
maple,  and  beech.  Marion:  land  is  of  good  quality;  the  timber  is  hick- 
ory, oak,  beech,  elm,  and  ash.  Ott^awa:  rich  alluvial,  on  substratum  of 
clay  30  to  40  feet  deep ;  oak,  poplar,  elm,  cotton  wood,  ash,  hickory, 
black  walnut,  mulberry.  Huron :  varied ;  clay  and  gravel,  sandy  prairie ; 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  beech,  maple.  Sandusky:  east  part  of  county 
«*lay  and  sandy  loam ;  west  part,  blac*,k  loam.    Crawford :  soil  black,  san<l 

*  Return  from  another  part  of  the  c  ninty. 
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and  clay;  quality  generally  good;  timber — oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash, 
poplar,  cheiTy,  sugar-maple,  and  beech.  Seneca:  limestone  land;  oak, 
walnut,  sugar-maple,  beech,  hickory.  Lucas :  general  quality  of  land 
good;  hickory,  oak,  ash,  and  elm.  Pickaway:  the  quality  of  land  is 
unsurpassed ;  timber  large  and  abundant.  Williams :  sand  and  clay, 
very i>roductive ;  timber — oak,  ash,  maple,  beech,  basswood,  black  walnut. 
Wood:  soil  black  and  rich  in  the  timber  districts,  sandy  in  plains  and 
openings;  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  maple,  cottouwood,  sycamore,  &c. 
Defiance:  clay  loam  and  black  sand;  oak,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  walnut, 
and  ash.  Fulton:  good;  oak,  ash,  maple,  hickory,  walnut,  elm,  and 
basswood.  Lawrence :  very  rough,  with  oak,  poplar,  beech,  and  pine 
timber.  Jackson:  generally  poor ;  timber— oak,  poplar,  pine.  Hocking: 
billy,  underlaid  with  coal  and  iron  ore ;  oak  timber  principally,  with 
<M)me  pine,  hickory,  and  poplar.  Fairfield  :  bottom  and  upland  of  good 
quality ;  white  and  black  oak,  hickory,  cherry,  black  walnut,  &c.  Perry : 
good ;  oak,  hickory,  beech,  sugar-maple,  walnut,  and  ash.  Muskingum  : 
good:  white-oak,  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  beech,  sugar-maple,  &c. 
Licking :  first-class ;  oak,  walnut,  ash,  sugar-maple,  and  hickory.  Knox : 
some  very  good,  some  thin  ;  oak,  walnut,  sycamore,  black-oak,  beech, 
and  chestnut.  Lorain :  clay  subsoil  with  some  sand}^  ridges  of  good 
quality ;  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and  elm.  Ashland :  first  and  second  bot- 
toms :  black  sandy  loam,  upland,  clay  ;  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  and 
Hugar-maple.  Wayne:  sand  and  clay ;  good  timber,  principally  white- 
oak.  Medina :  clay  soil,  principally  with  sandy  loam  in  some  portions 
of  the  county ;  beech  and  maple,  oak,  whit^  wood,  black  walnut,  &c. 
Holmes:  limestone  soil;  the  highest  pinnacle  will  produce  good  corn; 
white  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  butternut.  Monroe: 
clay  soil  and  white-oak  timber.  Meigs:  part  of  the  ui)land  is  good,  and 
|)erhaps  one  quarter  very  poor ;  the  bottoms  are  good.  Washington  : 
bottom  and  hill  land  ;  oak,  sugar-maple,  beech,  and  poplar.  Athens : 
most  of  the  land  is  good,  and  the  general  average  is  fair,  though  undu- 
lating and  broken.  Noble:  good;  white  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  sugar- 
tree,  ash,  and  beech.  Belmont :  land  is  diversified,  sandy  loam,  but 
chiefly  limestone  clay,  very  productive ;  timber  chiefly  oak,  sugar-mai>le, 
walnut,  and  poplar.  Guernsey  :  pretty  good  ;  timber — oak,  sugar-tree, 
b(^ch,  and  walnut.  Columbiana :  land  sandy,  with  some  clay,  generally 
good;  oak,  beech,  sugar-umple,  and  hickory.  Stark :  sandy  soil ;  white 
oak.  Jefferson :  very  good ;  oak,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  some  i)oplar. 
Carroll :  princiiKilly  sandy  and  of  good  quality,  some  limestone  ;  white, 
black,  and  red  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  chestnut,  and  poplar.  Ash- 
tabnla:  medium  quality;  oak,  whitewood,  beech,  maple,  ash,  hickory, 
and  chestnut.  Summit:  clay  loam  ;  beech,  maple,  hickory,  and  white 
oak.  Trumbull:  land  generally  good;  oak,  beech,  hickory,  and  sugar- 
maple.  Portage:  rolling  land,  soil  good;  oak,  beech,  maple,  chestnut, 
whitewood,  and  hickory.  Mahoning:  goo<l ;  oak,  beech,  maple,  elm, 
and  some  very  fine  oak  timber.  Geauga  and  Morgan  :  sandy  loam  and 
day, some  limestone;  oak,  maple,  walnut,  poplar,  chestnut,  a^sh,  hickory, 
and  beech. 

For  teluit  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Adams,  Kichland,  Lucas,  Wood,  and  Muskingum:  all  kinds 
skilled  and  common  labor.  Montgomery :  carpenters  and  builders 
more  than  any  other.  Preble,  Fayette,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Greene, 
Madison,  Morrow,  Kichland,  Sandusky,  Pickaway,  Fairfield,  Wayue, 
Washington,  Noble,  Carroll,  Ashtabula,  and  Geauga :  farm  labor  princi- 
|»ally.  Butler :  farming  and  mechanical.  Warren  :  supply  equal  to  the 
dt'mand  except  a  lack  of  female  laborers.  Champaign :  farm  and  house 
H.  Ex.  1 3 
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labor  priDcipally.  Shelby,  Erie,  Morrow,  Mariou,  Huron,  Seneca,  Jack- 
son, Mnskingrnm,  Licking,  Knox,  Lorain,  Asbland,  Holmes,  Monroe, 
Columbiana,  Stark,  Jefferson,  Trumbull,  Portage,  Mahoning,  and  Morgan : 
not  much  demand  for  any  kind  at  this  time.  Darke  :  all  kinds,  but  par- 
ticularly farm  labor.  Highland :  farm  labor.  Brown :  farm  and  day 
labor.  Clinton  :  farm  labor.  Clark :  skilled  mechanical  labor.  Union: 
farming  and  ditching  to  a  limited  extent.  Ottawa :  firming,  fishinjr, 
vine  culture,  quarrying,  woodcutting,  and  stonecutting.  Crawfonl: 
farm  and  mechanical.  Williams :  farm  and  mechanical  labor.  Defiance: 
farm  labor,  mechanical  labor,  and  woodchoppers.  Fulton :  ordinary 
farm  laborers,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  mechanical  labor.  Lawrence: 
coal  and  ore-diggers  and  choppers.  Hocking :  miners.  Licking :  com- 
mon laborers.  Medina :  farm  and  mechanical.  Meigs :  mining  coal  and 
boating.  Athens:  railroad  labor,  mining,  and  manufacturing  of  salt. 
Belmont ;  farm  and  mechanical.  Guernsey :  farm  labor  in  summer,  none 
in  winter.  Columbiaua:  farm,  mechanical,  and  mining.  Ashtabula: 
farm  and  mechanical,  shipwrights  and  sailors.  Snmmit:  farm  and 
domestic.    Trumbull :  farm  and  common  labor. 

What  milh  or  factories^  i/f '!^?  ^^'^  ^'^  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor? 

Adams :     woolen     factories     and     wood-work     factories.     Butler : 
founderiesand  uuichine-shops,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
flour-mills,  and  some  fifteen  paper-mills.    Preble:  founderies,  giist  and 
saw  nulls,  cabinet  factories,  and  carriage  shops.     Butler:  seven  pai>er- 
mills,  one  foundery,  two  planing-mills,  two  grist-mills,  two  sawmills. 
Warren:  gristmills.    Champaign:  none  of  note,     Shelby:  nine  water 
and  four  steam  flour-mills,  one  large  woolen  factory,  and  a  luimber  of 
saw-mills.    Darke:  grist  and  sawmills,  woolen  factories,  planing-mills, 
founderies,  machine-shops,  &c.    Highland :  a  few  ordinary  planing-mills 
and  woolen  factories.     Fayette:  one   woolen  factory.     Brown:  woolen 
factories,   s<aw^  and  grist  mills,  planing-mills,  sash  and  door  factories, 
piano  factory,  &l\     Clinton :  three  woolen-mills,  one  sash  and  blind 
factory,  and  a  number  of  flour-mills.     Franklin:    flour  and   sawmills, 
woolen-mills,   iron  rolling-mills  and  machine-shops.     Clark:  machine- 
shops,  woolen  factories,  cS:c.    CJreene :  flour-mills,  woolen  factories,  ba«r- 
ging  factories,  and  distilleries.    Madison:  woolen-mills.     Union:  one 
woolen  factory  and  a  few  flour-mills.    Bichland:  six  flour-mills,  nine 
saw-mills,  two  woolen  factories,  three  founderies,  four  sash  factories,  two 
■  carriage  factories,  two  furniture  factories,  none  doing  very  heavy  busi- 
ness.    Ottawa:  tliree  grist-mills,  twenty-two  saw-mills,  and  six  shingle 
;  and  ^poke  mills,  three  woodenware  milis.     Huron:    none  but  what  are 
supplied.     Sandusky  :  sash  and  blind,  hubs  and  spokes,  grist  and  saw 
mills,  woolen  factories.    Crawford:  one  woolen  mill,  one  hub  and  spoke 
'  fiictory,  six  machine-shops,  three  founderies,  all  requiring  skilled  labor. 
'.  Seneca:  woolen-mill,  stove  foundery,  and  agricultural  works,  all  supjdied 
'with  laborers.     Lucas:  flour-mills,  woolen-mills,  nuichine-shops.  ])aper- 
mills.     Pickaway:   one  woolen-mill,  one  foundery,  both  well  supplied 
with  labor.    Williams:  one  machine-shop,  one  hub  and  spoke  factory, 
one  stove  foundery,   several  grist-nnlls.    Wood:  two  sash  and  blind 
I  factories,  two  stave  factories,  Ave  or  six  flour-mills,  and  about  thirty 
\steam  saw-mills.    Defiance:  in  the  county  of  Paulding  there  are  two 
'  )arge  iron  furnaces,  where  large  quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured, 
*  affording  work  for  quite  a  nunjber  of  skilled  laborers.     In  the  county  of 
Defiance  there  is  a  hub  and  spoke  factory,  stove  factory,  nmchine-shops, 
/'&c.    Fulton:  very  few.    Lawrence:   furnaces,   rolling-mills,  machine- 
shops,  founderies,  &c.    Jackson :  woolen-mills,  furniture  manufactoiy, 
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and  thirteen  iron  furnaces.  Hocking:  one  woolen  factory,  two  iron 
furnaces,  one  steam  furniture  factory,  one  planing-mill,  a  number  of 
steam  saw-mills,  and  one  steam  flour-mill.  Fairfield:  saw  and  grist 
tuills,  woolen  factories,  agricultural-implement  factorv^,  founderies,  and 
shovel  factory.  Muskingum:  rolling-mills,  machine-shops,  woolen 
factories,  cotton  factories.  Licking:  woolen-mill,  rolling-mills,  machine 
works,  oil  refineries  and  gas  works,  distillery.  Knox :  one  small  factorj^,. 
several  grist-mills  and  saw-mills.  Lorain :  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  stone- 
quarries.  Ashland:  all  supplied.  Wayne:  steam-eugine  workvS,  agri- 
Liiltural  implements,  paper-mill.  Medina:  woolen  factories,  saw  and 
Jurist  mills.  Holmes:  agricultural  machine- works,  Monroe:  none- 
Meigs:  rolling-mill,  nail-mill,  machine-shops,  woolen  factory,  grist  and 
saw  mills,  a  number  of  salt  works,  where  large  quantities  of  salt  are- 
made.  Washington :  one  rolling-mill,  one  bucket  factory,  three  machine- 
shops,  and  many  grist  and  saw  mills,  also  tanneries  ami  other  factories. 
Athens :  salt  furnaces,  grist  and  woolen  mills,  furniture  factory,  &c* 
Xoble:  none,  llelmont:  none  except  flour-mills  and  maehine-shopis, 
iiud  one  woolen  factory.  Guernsey :  none.  Columbiana :  one  woolen 
factory,  four  agricultural  works,  two  furnaces,  two  machine  and  engine 
sbojis,  two  door  and  sash  factories.  Stark:  woolen  and  grist  mills, 
machine  and  plow  factories.  Jefferson :  one  woolen  factory.  Carroll : 
there  are  above  seventy-five  small  manufacturing  establishments;  no 
demand  for  labor.  Ashtabula :  grist  and  saw  mills,  sash,  blind,  and 
planing  mills.  Trumbull:  rolling-mills,  furnaces,  founderies,  flour,  saw, 
and  flax  mills.  Portage :  glass  factory,  agricultural  machine-shops, 
railroad  shops,  and  some  flour-mills.  Mahoning:  not  any.  Geauga: 
fourteen  cheese  factories.  Morgan  :  three  flour-mills,  woolen  factories, 
two  founderies,  two  oil  factories,  one  sash  and  door  factory.  Hamilton  : 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  this  county  contains  numerous  and  extensive 
manufactories  of  furniture,  iron,  macliinery,  hardware,  soap  and  candles, 
clotliing,  boots  and  shoes,  also  pork-packing  establisliments,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  factories,  employing  skilled  labor. 

Are  thejein  your  vicinity  any  raHroadsor  other  public  worl'S  in  prof/reitSy 
requiring  common  labor  f    .If  ho^  how  far  distant  f 

Treble :  none  in  progress,  one  in  anticipation.  Shelby  :  two  railroads 
through  county  seat.  Darke:  we  have  more  miles  of  lailroad  finished 
than  any  other  county  of  Ohio,  none  in  progress ;  four  hundred  miles 
turnpike  finished.  Brown:  seven  turnpikes  under  contract.  Morrow: 
one  railroad.  Seneca:  one  in  contemplation.  Williams:  one  about 
twenty-four  miles  west  of  this  place.  Fulton :  through  the  center  of  the 
county.  Lawrence:  no  public  works  in  progress,  but  common  labor 
always  in  demand.  Hocking:  twelve  miles  distant.  Perry:  one  in 
progress.  Muskingum:  fifteen  miles  distant.  Licking:  two.  Wayne: 
two  roads  in  contemplation.  Washington  :  one.  Athens :  one  extend- 
ing through  center  of  county.  Noble:  distant  one-fourth  of  a  mile, 
iielmont:  the  Central  Ohio  Pailroad  runs  through  this  division.  Trum- 
bull: two  in  contemidation.     Portage:  one  six  miles  off. 

If  many  foreign-born  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district,  plcanc  give 
the  prepo^nderating  nationality. 

Butler:  Scotchmen  are  employed  in  paper-mills,  and  we  have  a 
large  German  and  Irish  population.  Montgomery  and  Preble:  a  few, 
principally  (xermans.  Warren,  Champaign,  Fayette,  Clinton,  Clark, 
<ireeue,  Madison,  Morrow,  Kichland,  Hocking,  Noble,  and  Ashtabula : 
Irish.  Franklin,  Marion,  Seneca,  Lucas,  Staik,  Morgan,  Monroe,  and 
^Vasbington :  Germans.  Shelby,  Darke,  Highland,  Erie,  Sandusky, 
hckaway,  Williams,  Wood,  Fairfield,  Muskingum,  Licking,  Loraine,. 
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Jefferson,  Portage,  and  Wayne:  Irish  and  Germans.  Union:  Irish- 
men about  the  towns,  Germans  mostly  farming.  Ottawa:  Germans  con- 
stitute half  our  population.  Huron :  Irish  and  Dutch.  Defiance :  mostly 
Germans,  some  French.  Fulton:  a  great  many  Germans.  Jackson: 
Welsh.  Medina:  English  and  Germans,  with  some  Irish.-  Mei^s: 
English,  Welsh,  and  German.  Athens:  Irish  on  railroads,  Welsh, 
English,  and  Germans  as  miners.  Belmont  and  Guernsey :  a  few  Irish 
laborers  keeping  up  repairs  on  railroads.  Columbiana :  Miners,  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  English.  Mahoning:  Welsh  miners.  Summit:  English. 
Hamilton:  Germans,  chiefly;  also  many  Irish. 

Please  state  any  advantages  ichich  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers, 
mechanics^  or  small  fanners.  Is  there  much  landj  of  good  quality  jtwr/  irell 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Adams  :  land  generally  taken  u]).    Butler  County  is  the  garden  spot 
of  the  Miami  Valley.    TUe  Miami  Valley  for  water,  stone,  timber,  good 
soil,  a  good  climate,  central  position,  and  good  markets  combined,  has 
no  equal  within  the  United  States.    Montgomery :  the  land  is  nearly  all 
occupied.    Persons  understanding  the  business  could  do  well  as  market 
gaixleners,  also  at  raising  tobacco.    Preble:  no  particular  advantajje 
over  other  counties  similarly  situated.    Employment  for  laborers  and 
mechanics  at  good  wages,  and  a  ready  sale  for  farm  products.     Warren  : 
the  wealth  of  the  county  offers  inducements  to  active  labor  which 
meets  with  a  sure  reward.    Champaign :  a  healthy  ciimate,  productive 
land,  good  wages,  and  convenient  market ;  not  much  land  unoccupied. 
Shelby :  a  number  of  farms  for  sale ;  some  demand  for  mechanics,  but 
none  for  common  laborers.    Darke :  this  county  will  soon  be  A  No.  1 
in  an  agriciultural  point  of  view.     Highland  :  but  little  good  land  uii- 
unoccupied.    Brown :  any  person  who  is  willing  to  work  and  to  live 
economically  can  make  a  good  home  in  a  few  years.    Franklin :  goinl 
advantages  for  small  farmers  and  industrious  mechanics;    no  land 
unoccupied.    Clark:  no  special   advantages.    Greene:   there  is  a  de 
nnnurfor  farm  labor  for  about  one-third  of  the  year.     Erie :  no  particu- 
lar advantages;  good  land  nearly  all  taken   uj).     Madison,   Morrow, 
Kichland,  Marion,  Huron,  Crawford,  Seneca,  Jackson,  Fairfield,  Knox, 
Lorain,  Ashland,  Wayne,  Holmes,  Monroe,  Belmont,  Guernsey,  Colum- 
biana, Jefferson,  Ashtabula,  Summit,  Trumbull,  Portage,  Geauga,  aud 
Morgan  :  the  same.     CJnion  :  small  farmers  who  have  means  to  purchase 
can  find  opiK)rtunities  to  purchase  lands  advantageously.     Kichland: 
laborers  and  mechanics  can  find  steady  employment  at  fair  wages.    Ot- 
tawa and  Sandusky:   the  same.    Lucas:   good   markets,   good  roads, 
churches,  school-houses ;  land  and  building  materials  cheap.     Pickaway : 
thiscounty  offers  great  advantages  for  small  farmers ;  the  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile and  the  access  to  markets  good.    Williams :  about  one-quarter  of  the 
land  of  this  county  unoccupied.     Wood  :  considerable  wild  land  for  side. 
Defiance :  great  inducement  for  honest,  industrious  men  to  settle  in  this 
vicinity.     Fulton  :  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  land  yet  unoccupied. 
Lawrence:  this  being  almost  exclusively  a  mineral  region, laborers  and 
mechanics  can  generally  find  employment  at  good  wages.    Hocking :  no 
hind  of  good  quality  yet  unoccupied ;  extensive  coal  mines  are  soon  to 
he  opened,  which  will  create  a  demand  for  miners.    Muskingum  :  great 
inducements  to  persons  desirous  of  buying  small  farms ;  quality  of  the 
land  unsurpassed.     Licking:  fertile  soil,  good  and  sure  croi)s,  ready 
access  to  market.     Medina:  all  kinds  of  labor  commands  a  fair  i>riee, 
and  is  in  good  demand  ;  no  land  unoccupied.     Meigs:  mining  coal  and 
manufacturing  salt  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry,  and  they  make 
€>mployment  for  many  laborers ;  farm  laborers  and  mechanics  find  re^Mi- 
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lar  employment  here.  Washington :  a  demand  for  mechauical  labor. 
Athens:  hiborers  and  mechanics  find  ready  employment  in  the  con- 
stniction  and  keeping  in  repair  the  railroads  in  the  county  and  the  dif- 
tfrent  mills,  salt  works,  &c.  Stark:  a  healthy  climate,  good  markets ;  no 
land  nnpccnpied.  Carroll :  good  inducements  for  small  farmers.  Ma- 
lioniog :  good  inducements  for  laborers  and  mechanics  and  female  ser- 
vants, the  last  particularly.  . 
What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Countiea 


Working      Working 

oxftn,       I     horseH, 
per  pair.    |       oacli. 


3  Batler 

1  Preble 

.1  Warren 

3  Montgoracry 

\  C1i«inpaigii 

4  Shelby ,   fT5 

4  Darke ' 

6  Highland , 

:  lUdimn 

-  Momiw 

p  Richland 

•?  Marion 

f  Richland * 

9  Sandutfky 

9  Erie *. 

s  Crawford 

l«  Seoeca 

9  Honm 

II  AdamR 

19  Mahoning 

19  TmmbulT 


150 


150 
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150 
150 
150 
150 

to  100 
100 
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160 

to  180 
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300 
150 
150 
150 

to  200 


150 

140 

to  200 

to  200 


>    |60tol40 
flOO  to  125 

m 

125 

150 

100 

I    100  to  150 

100 

130 

110  to  175 

100 

100  to  200 

125 

100 

100  to  150 

100  to  200 

125  to  150 

100 

180 

200 

I    150  to  200 


Averao:e.. !      1151  37  i 


1128  95 


each. 


Sheep,      I  Hogs,  per 
each.       I     iH>nud. 


$1.50 

$100  to  125 

tfO 

150 

150 

100 

100  to  150 

100 

100 

90  to  150 

110 

75  to  150 

150 

125 

ino  to  150 

(» to  no 

150 

100 
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150  to  200 

100  to  200 


1127  14 
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45 
40 
40 
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40  to   50  ; 
49  I 
30  to    50 

45  , 
30  to    60 
50 
3.1 
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35  to    45 
45  ' 
50 
60 
30  to    75 
60  to  100  , 


#3 
#2    to  5 


U 

3    to  5 

2i 

it 
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2i 

1  to  3 

2 

2" 

2  to  3 

n 
u 

2i  to  3 

2    to7 

3 


6c. 

8  to  10r\ 

^c. 

8c. 

^4  50 

9c. 

6c. 

8c. 

12c. 

5  to  7c. 

*|5 

«|i3to|25 

7  to  9c. 

*f5 

*|2  40 

7  to  8c. 

6  to  8c. 

8c. 

8  to  10c. 

10  to  12c. 

10c. 


147  92  , 


12  64 


8ic. 


'  Each. 


KENTUCKY. 

Area,  24,115,200  acres.    Population  in  1870,  1,321,011. 

Van  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

•  Ballard,  Union,  Fulton,  Livingston,  Crittenden,  Ohio,  Daviess,  Hop- 
kins, Christian,  Kussell,  Todd,  Logan,  Warren,  Hardin, Meade,  Marion, 
Nelson,  McCracken,  Henry,  Grant,  Mercer,  Bracken,  Jessamine, 
Owsley  and  Wolf,  Knox  and  Clay,  Mason,  Johnson,  Floyd,  and  Carter : 
it  can.*  Alien :  land  can  he  purchased  or  rented.  Carroll  and  Trimble : 
in^ss  or  grain  farms  can  be  purchased  at  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre ;  hay 
tarnis  at  from  $60  to  $80  per  acre.  Boone:  prices  high.  Fayette: 
very  little.  Boyd :  on  tolerably  favorable  terms.  Greenup  :  some  might 
l>e  had. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  t  State  what  pro- 
pffftion  has  been  under  cultivationy  how  much  is  fenced,  and  the  liyid  of 
buildings, 

Ballard  :  from  $12  to  $15  per  acre,  comfortable  buildings.  Union : 
?10  to  $40  per  acre,  one-half  under  cultivation,  with  comfortable  log  or 
frame  buildings.  Fulton :  $10  to  $50  per  acre ;  small  frame  or  log 
Wildings ;  gardens  and  cultivated  lands  under  rail  fence.  Livingston 
<iud  Crittenden ;  $5  to  $10  per  acte,  small  proportion  under  cultivation ; 

•  Names  of  counties  from  which  returns  have  beeu^received. 
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ordiuiuy  wood  or  log  buildings.  Trigg:  $5  to  $40,  three-fourths  iimior 
cultivation;  wooden  buildings.  Ohio:  $10  to  812,  one-fourth  fenced 
and  under  cultivation;  log  or  frame  buildings;  cost  of  clearing  much 
lessened  if  timber  is  saved  and  deadened,  and  suffered  to  decay  on  the 
land.  Daviess :  $20  to  $25,  one-half  to  three-quarters  under  cultiva- 
tion;  cheap  log  buildings.  Hopkins:  small  improved  farms  can  be 
bought  at  from  $8  to  $20  per  acre.  Christian :  from  $5  to  $50,  about 
one-half  in  cultivation;  plain  log  buildings.  Kussell :  $5  per  acre,  one 
fourth  under  fence;  generally  hewed-log  buildings.  Todd  :  $20  to  $50; 
H  number  of  large  farms,  of  good  land,  can  be  bought  and  divided  into 
small  farms.  Logan :  from  $5  to  $00;  about  one-half  of  the  land  in  this 
county  is  rich ;  farms  large,  formerly  (cultivated  by  slave  labor ;  the 
other  half  comparatively  poor,  snmll  farms,  formerly  cultivated  %  free 
labor.  Warren :  $8  to  $75,  half  under  cultivation ;  all  tillable  land 
fenced;  buildings  common.  Barren:  no  small  improved  farms  in  this 
division.  Allen  :  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre  for  small  farms  on  uplands; 
poor,  and  in  bad  condition.  Uardin  :  from  $4  to  $50,  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  cleared ;  buildings  on  cheap  land  very  common,  on  the  best 
land,  good.  3Ieade :  about  $10  per  acre,  about  one- third  under  cultiva 
tion,  all  fenced;  framed  cottages,  or  hewed-log  houses.  Marion  :  $2  to 
$15,  two-thirds  under  cultivation;  frame  and  log  buildings.  Nelson: 
$3  to  $6.  Jefferson :  small  improved  farms  from  20  to  50  acres,  all 
under  cultivation  and  fenced,  with  necessary  buildings,  lying  from  ifour 
to  six  miles  from  Louisville,  can  be  purchased  at  from  $125  to  $400 
an  acre  ;  at  a  greater  distance  the  farms  are  larger  and  lower  in  price. 
McCracken  :  farms  of  from  40  to  80  acres,  under  cultivation  and  fenced, 
can  be  bought  at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre;  buildings  generally  small. 
Henry:  from  $10  to  $100,  about  one-half  under  cultivation  ;  nearly  all 
fenced;  some  good  buildings,  but  mostly  poor.  Carroll  and  Trimble: 
small  hill  farms  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre  ;  the  river-bottom  farms  from 
$00  to  80 ;  about  three-fourths  under  cultivation,  three-fifths  under 
fence;  common  wooden  buildings.  Grant:  $15  to  $50,  .according  to 
location  and  quality  of  land;  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  fenced  and 
under  cultivation;  log  and  frame  buildhigs.  Mercer:  $25  to  30;  two- 
thirds  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  buildings  common.  Boone:  $30 
to  $80;  all  under  fence;  nearly  all  cultivated.  Bracken:  $20  to  $25; 
one-third  luider  cultivation  ;  buildings  comfortable.  Clarke  :  from  $1.") 
to  $100.  Fayette  :  $60  to  $150;  nearly  all  in  grass  or  cultivation  ;  all 
fenced;  buildings,  frame  and  brick,  some  few  of  stone.  Jessamine: 
from  $30  to  $125 ;  generally  one-third  under  cultivation,  the  rest  in 
grass ;  all  fenced ;  buildings  from  fine  to  ordinary.  Bourbon :  $80  to 
$150;  all  fenced  and  under  cultivation;  buildings  generally  good. 
Owsley  and  Wolfe:  $5;  wooden  buildings.  Mason:  $00  to  $75;  the 
greater  i)ortion  under  cultivation  and  inclosed ;  buildings  and  improve- 
ments generally  above  the  average.  Boyd:  river  bottom  $50  to  $100; 
live  to  ten  miles  from  the  river, hilly  land  averages $10.  Fleming:  $50, 
three-fourths  under  cultivation;  all  fenced;  generally  frame  buildings. 
Johnson  and  Floyd:  $5  to  $10,  according  to  location.  Carter:  average, 
$0.  Greenup :  small  farms  at  about  $10  per  acre,  about  one-third  under 
fence ;  buildings  generally  log. 

What  ?>  the  i)rice  per  acre  of  uuimprored  /a/e//,  tchat  proportion  is  eleared, 
and  how  vutch,  if  ant/,  isfeneed  f 

Ballard:  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre;  neither  cleared  nor  fenced. 
Union:  $0  to  $20.  Fulton:  $5  to  $20;  no  fencing.  Livingston  and 
Crittenden:  $5  to  $10;  one  sixth  cleared,  one-twentieth  fenced.  Trigg: 
$5  to  $40.    Ohio:  $5  to  $10;  no  improvements;  clearing  and  fencing 
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(Oiit  about  $10  per  acre.  Daviess:  $10  to  $15.  Hopkins:  $2  to  $10. 
riiristian  :  from  $5  to  $40 ;  onebalf  cleared,  two-thirds  fenced.  Eussell: 
f3to  85  for  uplands;  river  bottoms  $8  to  $15;  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
balf  fenced.  Todd  :  very  little  unimproved  good  land.  Logan :  very 
little  difference  in  the  nominal  price  of  improved  and  unimproved  lands. 
Warren :  $5  to  $50 ;  none  cleared  or  fenced.  Barren  :  from  $5  to  $30  ; 
one-third  under  poor  fence.  Allen:  from  81  to  $G;  uplands,  heavy 
timbered,  broken,  and  poor.  Hardin:  $2  to  $10.  Meade:  $Gto$8; 
none  cleared  or  fenced.  Marion :  very  little  for  sale  that  is  worth  culti- 
vating. Xelson  :  from  $3  to  $20.  Jefferson  :  $40  to  $00  ;  all  timbered, 
unimproved,  and  without  fencing.  McCracken:  $8  to  $12.  Henry: 
from  $10  to  $50 ;  none  cleared ;  nearly  all  fenced.  Carroll  and  Trimble : 
^U)  tot^l5.  Grant :  $8  to  $15;  from  one-third  to  one-half  cleared  and 
fenced.  Mercer  and  Boone :  no  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Bracken:  $15. 
Clarke:  no  unimproved  land  in  the  connty.  Jessamine:  we  have  no 
unimproved  land.  Bourbon:  none  unimproved.  Owsley  and  Wolfe: 
verj'  little.  Knox  and  Clay  :  from  50  cents  to  $5  ;  broken  and  nigged 
mountain  land.  Boyd:  $3  to  $0.  Fleming:  $lto$2;  mostly  fenced. 
Johnson  and  Floyd :  $1  to  $5.  Carter :  average  $3 ;  very  little  cleared ; 
not  much  under  fence.  Greenup  :  from  50  cents  up  to  $15  ;  about  one- 
tifth  cleared  and  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocJc,  imple- 
mentSj  or  seeds  f 

Ballard :  from  $3  to  $5  i)er  acre ;  if  on  shares,  owner  receives  one- 
half,  if  he  furnishes  stock,  &c. ;  otherwise,  one-third.  Union  :  $2  50  to 
$3.  Fulton:  the  same.  Livingston  and  Crittenden:  from  $1  to  $3. 
Tn'gg:  about  $3.  Ohio :  $4.  Daviess :  $5  to  $8.  Hopkins :  $25  to 
$1.50.  Christian :  $2  to  $5.  liussell  and  Todd :  $3  to  $4.  Logan :  $4  to 
$ti.  Warren :  $2  to  $5.  In  Kussell,  Allen,  Nelson,  and  most  of  the 
above  counties  the  owner  receives  one-half  of  the  crop  if  he  furnish 
the  stock,  &c.;  otherwise,  one-third;  two-thirds  according  to  agreement. 
Barren:  one-third  of  product;  owner  provides  nothing.  ILirdin:  $100 
to  $150.  Meade,  $2.  Marion :  .from  $150  to  $300,  on  shares ;  owner  re- 
ceives two-thirds  if  he  furnishes  stock,  implements,  &c.,  and  one-half  if 
he  faruisheg  nothing.  Nelson :  owner  one-third,  aiul  furnishes  nothing ; 
otherwise,  one-half.  Jefferson :  $10  to  $18 ;  shares,  owner  one  third,  and 
furnishes  nothing.  McCracken  :  $2.  Henry  :  $4 ;  owner  one-half,  and 
provides  nothing.  Carroll  and  Trimble  :  about  $5;  on  shares,  one-half; 
tenant  provides  stock.  Grant:  from  $2  50  to  $4  and  $5,  and  in  some 
places  from  $5  to  $7;  on  shares,  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop 
according  as  owner  furnishes  or  otherwise.  Mercer :  $4  to  $0  ;  shares, 
one-half  the  crop;  renter  furnishes  everything.  Boone:  from  $125  to 
^MH) ;  shares  as  in  Mercer  County.  Bracken :  one-third  of  the  product. 
Clarke:  $3  to  $5;  shares,  one-half.  Fayette:  from  $6  to  $10;  none 
rented  on  shares.  Jessamine:  $5  for  first-class  lands;  shares,  from 
one-third  to  one-half.  Bourbon :  from  $3  to  $8 ;  or  one-half  the 
product.  Owsley,  Clay,  Knox,  and  Wolfe :  one-third  of  the  product. 
Mason :  average  $5 ;  shares,  one-half.  Boyd :  owner  receives  one-third, 
ten  miles  from  the  river;  on  river  bottoms,  one-half;  renter  finds  all. 
Fleming :  $5 ;  shares,  one-half.  Johnson  and  Floyd :  one-third,  and  pro- 
vides nothing;  otherwise,  one-half.  Carter:  one-third  of  the  crop, 
^jreenup:  about  $3 ;  on  shares,  one-half,  the  renter  furnishing  his  own 
t^ams  and  implements. 
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What  are  tJie  chief  articlen  of  product  ion,  and  ichat  are  the  present  prices^ 
of  two  or  three  of  thetn  f 


Articles  of  prwluction. 


Wbeat jwr  bushel  - . 

Do do 


Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Corn do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Oats do 

Do do 

Do do 

Rye do 

Do....: do 

Hay per  ton . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Tobacco.,  .per  hundred. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 


Prices. 


10  75  to  $1  00 
1  00 


1  15  to    1  20 
1  25 

1  40  to  1  50 
40 
50 


m 


65 
70 
75 


SO 

:j5 

45 


HO 
10  00 

18  00 
3  00 
5  00 
5  00 

H  00 
8  00 

10  00 
14  00 


to       90 

to        40 

to        50 

60 

75 

to        90 

to  12  00 

16 

to  20  00 

to  10  00 

to    8  00 

to  10  00 

6  00 

to  10  00 

to  12  00 

10  00 

to  15  0(» 
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Counties. 


I  Mai-ion,  Dariess,  Grant. 

I  Livingston,   Crittenden,  Trigj;,   ChriBtian^ 

Twld,    Allen,    Hardin,    Meade,    Nelson, 

Henry,  Mercer,  Clarke,  Bonrbon,  Boyd, 

Daviess,  Fleming,  Johnson,  Floyd,  Ohio. 
Jessamine,  Barren,  Greenup. 
Union,  Fulton,  Ohio,  Warren,  Knox,  Clay, 

Fayette. 
Bracken,  Russell. 

Daviess,  IVijjg,  Livingston,  Crittendeu. 
Fulton,  Barren,  Clarke,  Jessamine,  Hopkins^ 

Ohio,  Boyd,  Johnson,  Floyd,  Carter,  Bal- 

lanl,  Greenup. 
Christian,  To<ld,  Logan,  McCracken,  Carroll, 

Trimble,  Mercer,  Bracken,  Knox,  Meade, 

Clay. 
Mason,  llemiug. 

Union,  Daviess,  Jefterscm,  Fayette. 
Warren,    Ohio,    Russell,    Nelson,     Henry^ 

Marion. 
Allen,  Boone. 

Boyd,  Johnson,  Floyd,  Carter. 
Meade,  Nelson,  Henry,  Boone. 
Ohio,  Jefferson. 

Meacle,  Marion,  Clarke,  Bourbon. 
Fleming,  Henry. 
Ohio,  Boyd,  Union. 
Carroll,  Trimble. 
Hanlin,  Nelson. 
Allen,  Livingston,  Critt<?nden. 
Carroll,  Ballard,  Trimble. 
Logan,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Russell. 
Barren,  Union. 
McCracken. 

Christian,  Bracken,  Todd. 
Hopkins. 
Mason. 


WJiat  is  tJie  distance  to  a  marl-et  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

BaHard  :  8  miles  to  Cairo;  25  miles  to  Pjwlucah,  at  the  moutU  of  the 
Tennessee  Hiver.  Union:  situated  on  the  Oliio  Kiver.  Fulton:  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  traverses  one  side  of  the  county.  Two  railroads  run 
through  the  county.  No  phice  in  it  more  than  5  miles  from  depot  or 
landing.  Livingston  and  Critteudoii :  not  more  than  8  miles  to  river 
from  any  point.  Trigg:  0  miles  from  steamboat  landing,  20  miles  from 
railroad  station,  and  40  miles  from  market  town.  Ohio:  average  dis- 
tance to  steamboat  landing  from  all  parts  of  the  county  is  10  miles;  a 
railroad  is  now  being  completed  through  the  center  of  the  county. 
Daviess:  steamboat  daily,  and  railroad  nearly  completed;  average  dis- 
tance 8  miles  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  llopkins:  Madisonville,  the 
county  seat,  is  centrally  located,  and  has  a  railroad  through  it.  Chris- 
tian :  railroad  runs  through  the  county;  no  part  of  it  more  than  20 
miles  distant.  Bussell :  4  miles  to  a  steamboat  landing,  60  miles  to  rail- 
road station.  Todd:  about  8  miles  from  Elkton.  Logan:  railroad 
passes  through  the  entire  county.    Warren  :.all  three  in  and  at  the  town 
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of  Bowling  Green.  Allen :  25  miles  to  railroad  station.  Hardin  :  one 
railroad  through  the  county  in  operation,  another  soon  to  be  completed, 
Meade:  nowhere  over  10  miles.  Marion:  none  over  7  miles.  Nelson: 
40  miles  to  Louisville  and  Bardstown  Eailroad,  near  center  of  county. 
Jefferson :  the  Ohio  River  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this  county, 
and  two  railroads  pass  directly  through  it.  McCracken  :  this  city,  Pa- 
dncah,  has  13,000  inhabitants ;  average  distance  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  about  10  miles ;  there  are  many  smaller  towns.  Henry :  two 
railroads  running  through  the  county ;  the  Kentucky  River  forms  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  is  navigable.  Carroll  and  Trimble :  no  resident 
Id  this  division  is  more  than  6  miles  from  either  railroad  station  or  steam- 
boat landing.  Grant :  nearest  market  towns  Cincinnati  and  Covington; 
distance  37  miles;  nearest  railroad  station  11  miles.  Mercer:  railroad 
station  14  miles ;  steamboat  landing  9  miles.  Boone :  16  miles.  Bracken : 
about  15  miles  from  most  remote  point.  Clarke:  none  in  the  county. 
Fayette:  14  miles  to  market  town  from  farthest  point.  Jessamine: 
average  distance  to  railroad  6  miles.  Bourbon :  Paris  is  a  railroad 
town ;  turnpike  roads  run  in  from  all  quarters.  Owsley  and  Wolfe : 
distance  not  far.  Knox  and  Clay  :  60  miles  to  railroad.  Mason  :  the 
most  distant  point  15  miles.  Boyd :  this  county  borders  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Fleming :  17  miles  to  Maysville,  which  is  the  nearest  steamboat 
landing  and  market  town.  Johnson  and  Floyd :  navigable  river  through 
the  county,  from  1  to  10  miles  distant.  Carter :  10  miles  to  Coalton. 
Greenup :  steamboat  conveyance  daily ;  good  market  in  county  town. 
What  is  tJie  general  quality  of  landj  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 
Ballard :  good  barrens ;  timber  of  every  description ;  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  &c.  Union  :  excellent  land  and  good  timber  for  all  purposes ; 
oak,  poplar,  walnut,  and  locust.  Fulton :  cypress,  oak,  ash^  poplar,  wal- 
nut, in  abundance ;  soil  almost  uniformly  rich  and  productive  ;  alluvial 
deposits  in  the  bottoms,  a  rich  deposit  on  yellow  clay  in  the  hills.  Liv- 
ingston and  Crittenden:  second  rate;  oak,  hickory,  poplar.  Trigg: 
mediam  ;  some  line  and  fertile,  and  some  very  poor ;  some  abound  in 
iron  ore ;  timber,  oak,  sugar-tree,  poplar,  &c.  Ohio :  medium  quality ; 
timber,  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  chestnut,  gum,  elm,  hickory,  sassafras, 
sycamore,  beech,  &c.  Daviess:  good;  timber — poplar,  hickory,  black- 
Tipalnnt,  and  oak.  Hopkins:  good  land,  finely  timbered;  white  and 
blackoak,  poplar,  w^alnut,  sugar  maple,  &c.  Chiistian :  about  one-half  of 
the  county  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  tTnited  States,  with  only  a  moderate 
supply  of  timber,  liussell :  blaek  and  white  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  and 
chestnut.  Todd:  the  southern  portion  of  this  county  is  very  line  land ; 
the  north  half  is  broken,  but  a  very  fine  fruit  country,  and  well  tim- 
bered. Logan :  from  very  good  to  indiiierent ;  timber — oak,  poplar,  w  al- 
nnt,  and  hickory.  Warren :  from  third  to  first  quality ;  surface  soil, 
vegetable  loam  ;  subsoil,  red  claj'^,  through  which  nothing  passes ;  oak, 
chestAut,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  or  tulip,  cedar,  cherry,  bircli,  &c. 
Barren:  soil  varied;  first,  second,  and  third  rate;  timber  all  kinds. 
Allen:  land  poor  and  broken;  timber — good  and  plentiful — oak,  poplar, 
chestnut,  hickory,  ash,  beecli,  maple,  walnut,  and  cherry.  Hardin : 
land  of  rather  poor  quality,  but  good  for  fruit ;  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
&C.  Meade:  good  land;  oak  and  hickory.  Marion:  limestone;  oak 
and  poplar  chiefly.  Nelson :  every  grade  from  $2  to  $75  per  acre;  pop- 
lar, oak,  hickory,  sugar-tree,  walnut,  beech,  with  other  varieties.  Jef- 
ferson :  the  general  quality  of  land*  is  good ;  poplar,  ash,  sugar-tree, 
hickory,  walnut,  white,  black,  and  red  oak.  McCracken :  the  land  is  a 
light  loam  of  medium  depth,  underlaid  with  limestone ;  timber  mostly 
oak  and  hickory.     Henry.:  we  have  fine  limestone  land ;  walnut,  ash, 
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sugar  tree,  beech,  i)oplar,  and  oak.  Carroll  and  Trimble :  bill  laud  is  a 
thin  clay ;  bottom  land,  rich,  sandy  soil ;  timber  embraces  poplar,  oak, 
sugar-tree,  ash,  and  black  walnut.  Grant:  land  of  medium  quality ; 
beech,  ash,  walnut,  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  and  sugar-tree.  Mercer:  soil 
generally  good;  one  half  ftrst  quality;  one-half  of  second  quality; 
timber — oak,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  gum,  cherry,  and  locust.  Boone: 
land  thin;  beech  timber.  Bracken:  land  good;  timber — oak,  wal- 
nut, poplar,  and  sugar-tree.  Clarke:  about  one-third  of  the  land 
is  eciual  to  any  in  Kentucky  for  productiveness;  the  rest  is  of 
various  grades  of  quality ;  timber — oak,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  and 
hickory,  princiimlly.  Fayette:  land  considered  the  best  in  the 
world;  limestone  bottom;  walnut,  sugar-maple,  ash,  and  oak.  Jessa- 
mine:'land  good;  blue  grass;  timber  of  great  variety;  maple,  ash, 
waliuit,  hickory,  oak,  i)oplar,  locust,  &c.  Bourbon :  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. Owsley  and  Wolfe :  white-oak,  i)oplar,  and  pine.  Knox  and 
Clay :  the  land  varies  from  good  to  indifferent,  broken  and  level,  thin 
and  rich  ;  timber  in  abundance,  almost  all  kinds.  Mason  :  land  gener- 
ally good,  being  blue  limestone;  timber — hickory,  walnut,  oak,  &e. 
Boyd:  river  bottom  very  good,  hilly  laud  generally  thin.  Fleming: 
sugar-maple  and  oak ;  land  rather  thin  in  this  county  generally.  John- 
sou  and  Floyd:  the  land  is  sandy  and  very  productive ;  timber  is  prin- 
cipally poplar  and  beech.  Carter:  extra  minerals,  and  tolerably  good 
for  farming;  black-oak,  poplar,  pine,  hemlock,  sugar-maple-  Greenup: 
land^thin;  timber — poplar,  oak,  (black,  white,  and  red,)  beech,  sugar- 
maple,  chestnut,  &c. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Ballard:  all  kinds,  particularly  farm  labor.  Union:  farm  hands  and 
mechanics,  and  coal  miners.  Fulton :  farm  hands  and  household  ser- 
vants. Livingston,  Crittenden,  Ohio,  Warren,  Barren,  Hardin,  Mercer, 
and  Carter:  all  kinds.  Trigg:  farm  labor  and  house  servants.  Da- 
viess: the  same.  Hopkins :  all  kinds,  farm  labor  particularly,  also  coal 
miners.  Christian :  all  kinds  of  laborers  are  sought  for  at  remunera- 
tive prices,  but  principally  agi'icultural  laborers  and  house  builders, 
llussell,  Todd,  Allen,  Meade,  Nelson,  Henry,  Grant,  Boone,  Fayette, 
Knox,  and  Clay :  farm  labor  is  most  in  deunind.  Logan  :  farm  iiands 
and  female  house  servants.  Marion  :  good,  reliable  farm  labor.  Jeffer- 
son :  female  house  labor,  and  in  some  localities,  male  farm  laborers. 
McCrackeu:  farm  and  all  kinds  of  common  labor.  Carroll  and  Trim- 
ble :  farm  labor  and  in-door  labor  are  in  good  demand.  Bracken :  farm 
hands  and  mechanics.  Clarke  :  iarm  labor  for  males  ;  house  labor  for 
females;  both  kinds  grejitly  in  demand.  Jessamine:  mostly  farm  labor- 
ers, but  mechanics  do  well.  Bourbon:  farm  hands,  cooks,  &c.  Owsley 
and  Wolfe :  for  farming  and  coal  mining.  Mason :  active  farm  labor. 
Boyd:  miners,  furnace  hands,  and  farm  laborers.  Fleming:  mostly 
faim  labor,  and  the  building  of  turnpike  roads  and  railroads.  Johnson 
iind  Floyd:  farm  and  mechanical  labor,  and  lumbermen.  Greenup: 
fi\rnace-men,  wood-choppers,  ore-diggers,  teamsters,  colliers,  and  other 
laborerSj  termed  gin  hands. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Ballard  :  water-mills  and  steam-mills  for  grinding  grain  and  sawing 
lumber.  Union:  fiouring-millg,  distilleries,  coal-mines,  saw-mills, 
planing-mills,  &c.  Fulton :  a  steam  wagon  and  agricultural-implement 
factory,  steam-planing  and  furniture  factory,  blacksmithing,  &c. 
Livingston,  Crittenden,  Todd,  Barren,  Allen,  Marion,  Carroll,  Trimble, 
Bourbon,  Knox,  Clay,  Johnson,  Floyd,  and  Carter :  none  at  present. 
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Trijrg:  rolling-iuill  and  one  furnace.  Ohio:  ordinary  jurist  and  saw 
mills.  Daviess:  two  tiour-mills,  two  planinj?-mills,  one  foundery,  one 
machine-shop,  one  woolen  faetory,  eight  tobacco-stem mers,  ten  distil- 
leries. Hopkins:  no  mills  except  saw  and  grist  mills ;  manufactories 
much  neeiled,  a  good  location  for  them.  Christian :  flour-mills,  black- 
.smiths  and  wagon-nmkers,  one  planing-mill.  Russell :  flour-mills  and 
>aw-mills.  Logan :  several  good  flour-mills,  and  woolen  factories. 
AVarren :  seven  flour-mills,  twelve  lumber-mills,  one  planing-mill,  one 
woolen-mill,  eighteen  looms,  two  machine-shops,  one  foundery,  two 
I»rooni  factories,  five  brick-yards,  where  three  millions  of  bricks  were 
manufactured  in  18()9;  one  hundred  houses  erected  in  18(59 ;  population, 
(J.IMK).  Ilanlin  :  we  have  no  factories,  but  need  them  badly  ;  have  good 
tiour-mills ;  want  laborers  and  mechanics,  everything  in  fact  except 
lK>litics  and  whisky.  Meade:  cotton  factory,  woolen  factory,  flonr- 
mills,  distilleries,  &c.  Nelson :  ordinary"  corn  and  flour  mills.  Jetter- 
siMi:  are  several  flour-mills  doing  a  local  business;  a  number  of  saw- 
mills; one  small  woolen  factory,  and  one  tobacco  manufactory. 
MeCrackeu  :  one  large  rolling-mill,  several  flour-mills,  several  carriage, 
wagon,  and  plow  factories,  planing-mill,  and  several  tobacco  and  cigar 
factories.  Henry  :  only  one  factory  in  the  county,  and  that  a  woolen 
factory  at  Eminence.  Grant :  only  a  few  flour-mills  and  saw-mills,  and 
some  two  or  three  wool-carding  factories.  Mercer :  flour  and  saw  mills, 
alwut  flft<»en  altogether.  Boone :  three  flour-mills  and  one  distillery. 
Bracken:  saw-mills  and  flour-mills.  Fayette:  two  woolen-mills,  one 
cotton-mill,  several  bagging  manufactories.  Jessamine:  we  have  none 
except  flour-mills  and  distilleries.  Mason :  one  cotton  factory,  two 
woolen  factories,  two  plow  factories,  two  carriage  factories.  Boyd :  one 
iron  funiace,  making  from  forty  to  forty-eight  tons  of  iron  per  day. 
Fleming :  a  number  of  steam  saw-mills.  Greenup :  two  flour-mills,  one 
5iaw-mill,  and  a  number  of  furnaces. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  icorls  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor.    J/ so,  how  far  distant  f 

Ballard  :  we  have  some  railroads  in  contemplation  in  this  county,  and 
i^veral  gravel  roads  to  be  made.  Livingston  and  Crittenden  :  fifteen 
miles  distant.  Trigg:  twenty  miles.  Ohio:  one  in  progress.  Daviess: 
one  in  progress.  Hopkins:  one  to  be  built  this  year;  labor  in  demand. 
Christian :  one  raili-oad  in  procesa  of  construction,  and  several  tum- 
I)ikes  to  be  made.  Warren  :  turnpikes  are  building ;  also  water-works 
and  gas-works  in  the  town.  Hardin :  one  railroad  in  progress,  and 
labor  in  demand.  Meade:  none  nearer  than  25  miles.  Marion:  no 
railroads ;  turnpikes  are  building.  Jefferson  :  one  railroad  in  progress. 
McCracken :  two  railroads  and  several  gravel  roads  in  progress. 
Mercer:  railroads  in  contemplation,  and  a  number  of  turnpikes  in  pro- 
^Tess.  Owsley  and  Wolfe :  25  miles  distant.  Mason :  one  at  a  distance 
ol*  45  miles.  Boyd :  one  railroad  terminates  at  Ashland,  distant  5  miles, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  another  soon  to  be  constructed.  Fleming :  six 
miles  from  Flemingsburg  there  is  a  railroad  in  progress.  Carter :  9 
miles  to  railroad.  Greenup:  one  railroad  comes  to  our  county  town, 
and  will  be  ext4?nded. 

If  many  foreign-born  ivorkmen  are  employed  in  your  district,  please  give 
^he  preponderating  nationality, 

Ballard:  very  few  foreigners,  mostly  German  and  Irish.  Union, 
Daviess,  Meade,  Jefferson,  Carroll,  Trimble,  and  Boyd :  German.  Fulton : 
ttwny  Germans,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing,  in  our  towns  especially, 
and  a  few  Irish.  Livingston,  Clarke,  Trigg,  Marion,  Mercer,  Boone, 
Fleming,  Carter,  and  Crittenden :  Irish.    Ohio :  Irish  on  the  railroads, 
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and  some  Gerinaa  luechauics  and  farmers.  Hopkins :  a  few  Irish  and 
Germans.  Christian :  Irish ;  quite  a  number  employed  on  the  railroad. 
Logan:  not  many;  Irish  are  the  most  numerous;  a  few  Germans  have 
settled  here  lately.  Hardin:  in  towns  mostly  Germans:  on  the  rail- 
roads, Irish  ;  not  many  foreigners  in  the  county.  Nelson  :  Irish,  with 
a  few  Germans.  McCracken:  Germans  largely  preponderate  here, 
although  we  have  many  French  and  Irish.  Henry :  a  few  Irish  on 
the  railroads.  Grant :  a  few  Germans  and  Irish.  Bracken  :  Germans 
are  cultivating  vineyards.  Fayette:  the  Irish  preponderate.  Jessa- 
mine :  mostly  Irish,  some  Germans.  Bourbon :  none  in  Bourbon  just 
now,  but  will  be  shortly,  when  work  is  commenced  on  the  railroads. 
Owsley  and  Wolfe:  Welsh,  Dutch,  and  Irish.  Mason:  Irish;  also 
many  Germans.  Johnson  and  Floyd :  very  few  foreigners  in  this  part 
of  the  country.    Greenup :  very  few  German  and  Irish. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^ 
mechanics^  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  Jand^  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Ballard:  a  large  quantity  of  land  unoccupied.  Union:  a  great 
quantity  of  good  land  yet  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  an  excel- 
lent home  market  for  all  products  of  the  farm ;  good  opening  for  almost 
every  kind  of  manufactory;  abundance  of  stone  coal;  communication 
by  river  and  rail  convenient.  Fulton:  abundance  of  land  of  best 
quality  now  ready  for  occupants.  Any  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can 
find  occupation  at  good  wages.  Li\ingston  and  Crittenden :  consider- 
able land  unoccupied ;  water  can  be  easily  obtained.  Trigg :  a  demand 
for  some  good  mechanics  and  house  servants,  to  whom  good  wages  are 
offered ;  not  much  land  unoccupied.  Ohio :  a  large  amount  of  good, 
well-watered  land  unoccupied,  and  cheap,  and  the  railroad  will  greatly 
advance  all  business ;  local  taxes  low.  Daviess :  a  great  demand  for 
laborers  and  mechanics ;  a  large  amount  of  unimproved  land  of  good 
quality,  and  well  watered.  Hopkins:  we  have  fine  land  for  farmers 
and  fruit-growers,  and  the  finest  coal-fields  in  the  western  country. 
Christian  :  much  of  the  land  is  in  a  coal  region,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  timber,  and  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  and  grass  growing. 
Eussell :  good  carpenters  command  good  prices.  We  have  some  of  the 
finest  water-power  in  the  whole  State.  Todd :  an  excellent  fruit-growing 
region  of  country.  Warren  :  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
labor,  and  good  prices  are  paid  ;  the  land  is  rich  and  productive,  and 
there  is  a  large  area  unoccupied,  with  a  fine,  healthy  climate.  Barren  : 
the  unoccupied  land  is  poor.  Allen :  good  farmers  and  some  good 
wheelwrights  would  do  well  here.  Hardin  :  a  good  field  of  labor  ia  open 
for  common  laborers,  mechanics,  and  small  farmers  ;  a  large  proportion 
of  the  land  is  good,  the  price  remarkably  low,  having  advanced  but 
very  little  since  18G0.  Meade:  a  large  quantity  of  good  land  yet 
unoccupied.  Marion :  good  reliable  farm  labor  is  much  needed.  Nelson : 
a  good  farming  country.  Jefferson :  no  peculiar  advantages  to  the  class 
of  labor  mentioned  can  be  offered.  McCracken :  plenty  of  work,  and 
good  pivy  for  common  laborers ;  plenty  of  land  that  will  yield  a  good 
return  for  the  labor  of  farmers.  Henry  :  nearly  all  the  land  is  occupied 
by  the  owners;  farm  hands  are  greatly  needed.  CarrolLand  Trimble : 
there  is  very  little  land  of  good  quality  unoccupied.  Grant:  not  much 
unoccupied  land,  but  a  considerable  quantity  for  sale.  Mercer :  employ- 
ment of  various  kinds  can  be  obtained  at  fair  wages.  Bracken:. the 
price  of  leaf  tobacco  has  been  very  high  for  many  years  past,  and  our 
soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  production,  the  finest  quality  being  pro- 
duced ;  laiul  of  good  quality  yet  unoccupied.    Clarke:  no  land  unoccn- 
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pie4i ;  laborers  for  the  farm  and  females  for  housework  are  very  greatly 
in  demand.  Jessamine :  no  lauds  unoccupied ;  our  farmers  are  doing 
well,  and  many  farms  can  be  bought  on  reasonable  terms ;  all  kinds  of 
mechanics  and  industrious  men  can  do  well  here.  Owsley  and  Wolfe : 
much  good  land  unoccupied,  which  can  be  obtained  upon  reasonable 
terms.  Knox  and  Clay :  a  large  quantity  of  land  unoccupied,  but  it  is 
rough  land.  Mason :  a  demand  for  labor  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
entire  county  ;  no  land  of  good  quality  unoccupied.  Boyd  and  Fleming : 
laborers,  miners,  and  mechanics  can  readily  find  employment  at  good 
wages.  Johnson  and  Floyd :  small  farmers  and  mechanics  can  do  well 
!iere.  Carter:  this  is  a  mineral  region,  and  great  advantages  are 
afforded  to  industrious  and  enterprising  men.  Greenup:  not  much 
good  land,  but  a  large  quantity  of  hilly  land  unoccupied ;  soil  thin,  well 
timbered,  generally  well  watered. 

What  are  the  prices  of  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Count  i«*». 


Hoga,  per 
pound. 


1    BalUrd 

1     Trigg 

I     McCracken 

I  ;  Livingston  and    Crit 

,     tc'naen. 
1  I  Fulton 

1  ,  Union 

S  I  Ohio 

i  I  Owenaboro 
*    Hopkins 

2  I  Christian 
•i    Daviras 
^    Kn8M>ll 

3  Todd.. 
3    Logan 
3    Wanvn 
3    Barren 

3  Allen 

"i  I  Kentncky 

4  I  Meade . 
i  j  Marion 

5  I  JeffereoB 

5  ,  Henry  and  Oldham 
r.!  HenrV 

6  i  Carrdll 
6  ;  (Jraut 
6  I  Boone 
6    Bracken 
■«  '  Mercer 
^    <  larke 

1  Fayette 

2  '  JeRftamine 
"*  '  Boarlion 
J'  ;  Owgl^'v 
ft    Knox  and  Clay 
9     Maflon 
»     Boyil 
9    Johmion 
9    Carter 
9    Greenup 
9     Fleming. 


*  per  hundred-weight. 


tEach. 


*  Fine  stock,  each. 


5  Or  8  to  9c.,  gross  weight. 
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INDIANA. 

Area,  21,G37,760  acres.     Population  in  1870,  1,073,943. 

Can  land  he  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district^  suitable  for  small  farms, 
on  favorable  terms  f 

♦Perry,  Crawford,  Scott,  Clarke,  Floyd,  Harrison,  Washington,  Swit- 
zerland, Bartholomew,  Jennings,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Ripley,  Delaware, 
Wayne,  Johnson,  Greene,  Sullivan,  Vigo,  Carroll,  Lake,  Newton,  Pu- 
laski, Boone,  Montgomery,  Miami,  Fnlton,  White,  Marshall,  De  Kalb, 
Steuben,  Elkhart,  Monroe,  La  Grange,  Howard,  and  Blackford :  it  can. 
Eush:  rents  and  i)rices  high.  Shelby:  on  fair  terms.  Morgan:  yes; 
bottom  lands  caiibe  rented,  and  u])lands  can  be  bought  at  cheap  rates. 
La  Porte  and  Fountain :  a  small  quantity  on  ftiir  terms.  St.  Joseph : 
yes,  to  a  limited  extent;  the  bCvSt  of  the  land,  however,  is  in  the  hands 
of  small  farmers,  and  is  not  for  sale  or  rent. 

^yhat  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  propor- 
tion has  been  vnder  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced,  and  *he  kind  of  build- 
ings. 

Crawford  :  from  8J:  to  $8  per  acre,  one-third  under  cultivation  ;  gen- 
erally log  and  frame  buildings.  Scott:  from  810  to  $20;  with  good 
tenant  house,  from  40  to  50  acres  cleared,  the  rest  in  timber.  Clarke: 
from  $20  to  $200 ;  buildings  indifferent.  Floyd:  average,  $L5;from 
one-third  to  one-half  improved.  Harrison :  825  to  840 ;  three-fifths  to 
four-fifths  under  cultivation ;  moderately  cheap  buildings.  Wa.^hing- 
ton  :  820  to  840;  about  one-half  under  cultivation  ;  nearly  all  fenced; 
frame  and  brick  houses.  Monroe:  within  a  range  of  10  miles,  from  815 
to  $100;  from  one  half  to  three-fourths  under  cultivation  ;  generally  all 
fenced;  the  higher-priced  have  good  two-story  frame  or  brick  buildings; 
good  fruit.  Switzerland:  river  land,  8100  to  $120;  hill  and  interior 
land  850  to  800 ;  nearly  all  fenced  ;  about  one-half  under  cultivation; 
buildings  moderately  good.  Bartliolomew :  average  price,  $35 ;  two- 
thirds  under  cultivation ;  nearly  all  fenced ;  wooden  frame  buildings. 
Jennings:  average,  820;  about  one-half  imder  cultivation;  four-fifths 
under  fence ;  mostly  wooden  buildings.  Jefferson  :  $20.  Franklin  : 
825 ;  three-fourths  under  cultivation ;  buildings,  frame  and  brick.  Rush : 
from  $00  to  890 ;  two-thirds  to  three-foui-ths  under  cultivation,  with 
comfortable  farm  buildings.  Ripley:  $10 to $50;  one-fourth  improved ; 
small  frame  and  log  buildings.  Delaware:  830;  one-half  under  culti- 
vation; three-fourths  fenced;  buildings,  wood  and  brick.  Wayne: 
from  $30  upward;  three-fourths  under  cultivation;  all  fenced;  good 
buildings,  brick  and  frame.  Johnson:  average,  $G0;  about  three-fifths 
under  cultivation ;  nearly  all  under  fence;  good  frame  buildings.  Shel- 
by :  from  $35  to  $50;  one  half  under  cultivation;  all  fenced  ;  hewed- 
log  and  frame  buildings.  Morgan :  small  uplaiul  fjirms  from  $10  to  830; 
about  one-half  under  cultivation;  two-thirds  fenced  ;  buildings  cheap  but 
comfortable.  Hendricks:  $75  to  8150;  one-half  cultivated,  balance  in 
grass;  all  uader  fence ;  small  frame  buildings.  (Jreene:  $25  to  $40. 
Sullivan  :  from  $25  to  $100;  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  all  fenced;  good  buildings.  Parke:  $10  to  $00;  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  under  cultivation  ;  all  fenced;  log  and  frame  buildings.  Vigo: 
from  820  to  8200.  Putnam :  $40  to  $70 ;  nearly  all  fenced  and  under  cul- 
tivation;  buildings  generally  comfortable.  Carroll:  from  $10  to  $50; 
about  three-fifths  under  cultivation  ;  brick,  frame,  and  concrete  build- 
ings. Vermillion:  $30;  two-fifths  to  one  half  cleared ;  common  frame 
buildings.    Lake:   from  $20  to  $50  ;   mostly  under  cultivation.    New- 


*NauiJ8  of  counties  fi:oin  which  returus  have  beeu  received. 
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ton :  from  $10  to  $25 ;  one-half  under  cultivation,  and  fenced ;  building* 
tolerably  fair.  Pulaski :  from  $5  to  $20 ;  buildings  and  fences  poor. 
La  Porte :  from  $20  to  $150,  according  to  qualit}'^  and  location ;  more 
than  one-half  under  cultivation ;  buildings  moderately  good.  Fountain  : 
from  $30  to  $60 ;  about  one-half  under  cultivation,  and  fenced  ;  build- 
ings ordinary.  Boone:  $20  to  $30;  one-lifth  under  cultivation;  one- 
fourth  fenced ;  buildings  ordinary.  Montgomery :  from  $30  to  $l00 ; 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  under  cultivation  ;  nearly  all  fenced  ;  com- 
fortable buildings.  Miami :  from  $30  to  $75 ;  one-half  cleared  and 
under  fence,  with  good  buildings.  St.  Joseph:  near  market  towns, 
from  $75  to  $125 ;  at  a  greater  distance,  from  $20  to  $50 ;  one-half  to 
two-thirds  cleared,  with  tolerably  good  fences  and  buildings.  Fulton: 
from  $15  to  $50;  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  under  cultivation  and 
fenced ;  buildings  moderately  good.  White :  $15  to  $40 ;  nearly  all 
improved,  and  under  fence;  comfortable  buildings.  Marshall:  about 
$40;  one-third  under  cultivation  ;  all  fenced  ;  buildings,  good  log  and 
frame.  De  Kalb :  average,  $50 ;  more  than  one-half  under  cultivation ; 
reasonably  good  buildings.  Steuben:  average,  $30;  one-third  under 
cultivation;  good  rail  fences ;  frame  buildings.  Elkhart:  from  $25  to 
§100,  according  to  quality  and  location  ;  about  one-third  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  under  fence;  frame  buildings.  La  Grange:  from  $50  to  $75; 
from  one-fourth  to  three- fourths  fenced,  and  under  cultivation  ;  build- 
ing.^ ordinary.  Howard  :  from  $10  to  $40;  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
under  cultivation,  and  fenced ;  log  or  small  frame  buildings.  Blackford : 
from  $15  to  $35,  with,  generally,  one-half  under  cultivation,  and  ordi- 
naiy  buildings.  Wabash  :  from  $30  to  $10  ;  near  Wabash  City,  farms 
ran|;:e  from  $50  to  $75. 

Wh<it  i8  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  laud,  what  projjort  ion  is  cleared  y 
and  how  much^  if  any  ^  in  fenced  f 

Perry :  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre.  Crawford :  from  $3  to  $C  ;  in  some 
localities  from  S5  to  $7.  Scott:  from  $15  to  $30;  one-half  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation.  Clarke:  from  $10  to  $20;  generally  about  one-half 
under  fence,  with  one-third  cleared.  Floyd:  all  partiall^^  improved; 
one-half  cleared,  two-thirds  fenced.  Harrison  :  about  $15 ;  neither  fenced 
nor  cleared.  Washington  :  $18  to  $20 ;  none  cleared  and  none  fenced, 
Monroe :  none  for  sale.  Switzerland :  $35  to  $50 ;  nearly  all  fenced. 
Bartholomew:  from  $15  to  $20;  none  cleared  or  fenced.  Jennings: 
from  $10  to  $15;  none  cleared  or  fenced.  Jefferson:  $10  to  $15;  half 
clearetl  and  fenced.  Frtinklin :  the  lands  in  this  division  are  mostly 
improved.  Kush :  from  $40  to  $60 ;  one-third  cleared  and  fenced ;  if  the 
tinil)er  is  good  it  is  worth  more.  Kipley :  $5  to  $30  ;  all  timber.  Dela- 
ware: $18;  very  little  cleared  and  not  much  fenced.  Wayne:  noun- 
improved  land.  Johnson  :  average,  $45  ;  about  two-fifths  cleared,  nearly 
all  fenced.  Shelby:  but  little  for  sale  separate  from  improvements, 
which  would  rate  from  $30  to  $45  per  acre.  Morgan :  from  $5  to  $25 
for  unimproved  uplands ;  bottom  lands  all  improved.  Hendricks :  from 
^25  to  $150 ;  mostly  fenced  ;  timbered  land  is  increasing  in  value  since 
our  railroad  was  finished.  Greene:  wild  land  from  $10  to  $15.  Sulli- 
van :  from  $20  to  $30 ;  one  third  cleared ;  all  fenced.  Parke :  $10  to 
820 ;  wholly  unimi)roved.  Vigo :  about  $20,  10  miles  from  town.  Put- 
nam: no  unimproved  land;  about  one-half  of  all  the  land  is  cleared. 
In  the  better  portions  of  the  county  over  one-half  is  cleared.  Carroll : 
^25 ;  about  three-fifths  cleared  and  fenced.  There  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  unimproved  timber  land.  Vermillion:  $15  to  $20.  Lake 
and  Newton :  from  $5  to  $30  for  unimproved  land,  prairie  or  tind)er. 
Pulaski :  $5  to  $20.  La  Porte :  there  are  three  kinds  of  land ;  marsh 
from  $2  to  $10,  dry  oak  land  from  $10  to  $25,  and  heavy  timber  land  from 
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$30  to  $100.  Fouutain  :  $8  to  $15.  Booue  :  $5  to  $10;  one-twentieth 
cleared  and  fenced.  Montgomery:  unimproved  land  sells  for  the  same 
as  the  improved,  the  timber  being  valuable.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  is 
cleared  and  fenced ;  price  from  $30  to  $100.  Miami :  from  $10  to  $15. 
St.  Joseph :  the  unimproved  land  is  mostly  marshy  or  wet  land  capable  of 
improvement  by  draining,  and  can  be  bought  at  from  $3  to  $10.  Ful- 
ton  :  $10  to  $30.  White :  $3  to  $15  ;  prairie  and  barrens ;  none  fenced. 
Marshall:  $10  to  $40;  mostly  timbered  land ;  none  fenced.  De  Kalb: 
$50  with  or  without  improvements  and  fences.  Steuben :  $20.  Elkhart : 
from  $10  to  $00.  LaCirange:  low  land  from  $10  to  $35;  none  fenced 
nor  cleared.  l>ry  heavy  timbered  land  very  valuable,  from  $40  to  $11*0. 
Howard:  $8  to  $15  per  acre;  none  fenced.  Blackford:  from  $10  to 
$25,  according  to  the  location  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  the  timber 
Wabash:  $15  to  $40. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  t  If  rented  on  shureit, 
what  share  does  the  oicner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  impk 
mentSy  or  seeds  f 

Terry:  owner  gets  twoHftlis,  furnishes  nothing;  one-half  if  he 
furnishes  stock,  &c.;  on  poorer  land,  one-third.  Crawford  :  fi-om  $1  to 
$5  per  acre;  on  shares,  owner  gets  one-third  of  the  crop;  and  if  be 
furnishes  stock,  seed,  and  implements,  one-half.  Scott :  one-third  of  crop 
to  owner  when  tenant  finds  everytliing,  and  in  some  cases  one-half. 
Clarke :  ^shares,  one-half  the  crop.  Floyd  :  $3  to  $7  per  acre ;  on  shares, 
one-half.  Harrison :  owner  receives  one-third ;  and  if  he  furoish 
stock,  &c.,  then  two-thirds.  Washington  :  about  $1  per  acre  for  rent, 
or  two-thirds  the  crop,  nothing  furnished.  Monroe :  own6r  furnishing' 
everything,  receives  two  thirds  of  the  crop.  Switzerland  :  from  $3  to 
$6  per  acre ;  on  shares,  owner  receives  one-half  the  crop ;  renter  pixv 
vides  everything.  Bartholomew:  about  $5;  on  shares,  rt^nter  givet^ 
two-fifths  of  crop,  and  finds  seed,  implements,  &c.  Jennings:  cash 
rent  from  83  to  $5;  on  shares,  one-third  or  one-half,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  party  furnishes  teams,  seeds,  &c.  Jetterson :  one- 
third  of  the  crop,  tenant  providing  his  own  team,  seeds,  &c.  Franklin: 
owner  receives  one-half,  and  tenant  furnishes  everything,  Kush  :  from 
$3  50  to  $5  50;  on  shares,  owner  furnishes  land  and  half  the  seed,  and 
gets  one-half  the  crop  when  gathered.  Kipley  :  on  shares,  tenant  gets 
one-half,  and  furnishes  team,  seeds,  and  implements.  Delaware: 
owner  receives  two-fifths  of  product,  and  does  not  furnish  stock,  iniple 
ments,  or  seeds.  Wayne:  money  rent  from  $4  to  $0  per  acre;  on 
shares,  one-half  the  crop  in  the  bushel,  renter  providing  stock,  iniple 
ments,  and  seeds.  Johnson :  $4  {o  $0,  on  shares ;  if  owner  provides 
one-half  of  the  implements,  stock,  seeds,  &c.,  he  receives  one-half  the 
product.  Shelby:  $3  50  to  $5,  or  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop,  the 
tenant  furnishing  his  own  team,  stock,  and  seeds.  ^Morgan  :  $4,  or  one- 
third  of  the  cro])  if  wheat,  one-half  if  corn,  when  tenant  furnishes  seeds. 
iJcc.  Hendricks:  about  $5  per  acre ;  shares,  as  above.  Greene:  owner 
receives  half  without  providing  stock,  implements,  or  seeds.  Sullivan: 
from  $3  to^5,  or  one-third,  and  nothing  is  furnished.  Parke :  owner 
receives  one-third,  furnishing  nothing;  or  one-half,  and  furnishes 
team,  seeds,  &c.  Vigo:  the  same.  Putnam:  owner  receives  ono-halfi 
and  furnishes  nothing.  Carroll:  owner,  one-third.  Vermillion  :^- 
to  $3,  or  one-third  of  crop.  Lake  :  82  50,  on  shares ;  owner  one-third : 
and  if  he  furnish,  one-half.  Newton:  $2  to  $4,  or  one-third  of  crop. 
Pulaski:  from  $1  to  $3,  or  one-third  of  product,  providing  nothing. 
La  Porte:  one-half  the  grain,  wheat  and  oats  in  the  sack,  corn  in  the 
crib,  the  renter  furnishing  everything.  Fountain :  $4,  or  one-third  ot 
product ;  if  owner  provides  stock,   implements  and  seeds,  he  receives 
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two-thirds.  Boone :  $3,  or  one-tbird  of  crop,  funushing  uothiii  g.  Mont- 
gomery:  $5.  or  one-half  the  product,  owner  providing  nothing.  Miami : 
13,  or  one-third  the  product.  St.  Joseph :  one-third.  Fulton :  $4  for 
the  improved  portion  of  the  farm,  or  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of 
the  crop  when  gathered.  White,  Marshall,  and  DeKalb  :  one-third  of 
the  crop,  unless  owner  furnishes  team,  seeds,  &c.,  when  he  receives 
ooe-half.  Steuben :  $2,  or  one-third  the  crop.  Elkhart :  $2  to  $5.  La 
Grange:  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crop;  when  the  owner 
fumishes  implements  and  seeds  he  receives  three-fifths  in  the  bushel. 
Howard :  $3,  or  one-third  of  the  crop,  the  renter  furnishing  everything. 
Blackford :  $2  for  the  improved  part,  or  one-third  of  the  product. 
Wabash  :  one- third,  owner  furnishing  nothing. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  the  present  priced 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Prices. 

Wheat 

.  per  bushel . . 

$0  80 

Do 

....do 

10  80  to  $1  00 

Do 

....do 

85 

Do 

....do 

90 

Do 

....do 

90  to  $1  00 

Do 

....do 

1  00 

Do 

....  do 

1  00  to 

1  10 

Do 

....  do 

1  00  to 

1  20 

Corn 

....  do 

:V) 

Do 

....do 

35 

Do 

....do 

40  to 

45 

Do 

....  do 

50 

Do 

....  do 

60  to 

(55 

Do 

....do 

70 

Do 

....  do 

75 

Do 

....do 

80 

Do 

....do 

90 

Gate 

....  do  

30  to 

35 

Do 

....  do 

40 

Do 

....  do 

45 

Do 

....  do 

50 

Do 

....do 

qo 

Potatoes   .- 

do 

30 

Do 

....  do 

35 

Do- 

....  do 

40 

Do- 

....do 

50 

Do 

....do 

50  to 

00 

Do 

....  do 

HO 

I>o 

....do 

1  25 

Hay 

per  tou . . 

8  00 

Do 

....do 

10  00 

Do 

do : 

12  00 

Do 

do 

15  00 

Do 

....do I 

16  00 

Counties. 


White,  Steuben. 

Montgomery. 

Miami,  Fulton. 

Fountain,  Crawford,  Monroe,  Rush,  Wa- 
bii8h,  Delaware,  Shelby,  Vermillion,  La 
Porte,  Hendricks. 

Sullivan,  Marshall,  Floyd,  PeiTy,  Vigo,  Elk- 
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Howard,  Johnson,  Washington. 
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Montgomery,  Elkhail,  Boone. 

Crawford,  La  Grange. 

Switzerland,  Ripley,  Morgan, ^De  Kalb. 

Scott,  Clarke,  Harrison,  Delaware,  La  Porte. 
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What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  totniy  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Perry:  this  county  has  six  towns  on  the  river.  Steamboats  can  land 
at  nearly  all  farms  until  the  river  gets  very  low.  Crawford :  18  miles 
of  this  county  borders  on  the  Ohio  River.  Scott :  two  railroads  running 
through  the  county ;  about  16  miles  to  a  steamboat  landing.  Cljirke: 
from  1  to  5  miles.  Floyd :  New  Albany,  which  is  the  county  seat,  is  at 
the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Lower  Ohio,  eight  months  of  the  year. 
Harrison  :  20  miles.  Washington  :  there  is  a  railroad  running  through 
the  center  of  the  county,  and  another  road  surveyed.  Monroe :  railroad 
through  the  county  centrally  from  north  to  south,  with  stations  every 
six  miles.  Switzerland:  the  county  borders  on  the  Ohio  River  for3ii 
.miles;  landings  at  all  places  where  required.  Bartholomew:  market 
convenient ;  nine  railroad  stations  within  the  county.  Jennings:  there 
are  fourteen  railroad  stations  in  the  county,  and  market  convenient. 
Jefferson :  from  1  to  15  miles  from  Madison  on  the  Ohio  River.  Good 
markets  all  the  year.  Franklin :  facilities  for  transportation  good. 
Rush :  two  railroads  run  through  the  county  town,  and  diagonally 
through  the  county.  Riplej^ :  40  to  60  miles  I'rom  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  two 
railroads  through  the  county.  Delaware :  Muncie  is  a  railroad  town. 
Wayne:  5  miles  the  utmost  in  any  part  of  the  county.  A  new  railroad 
north  opens  a  country  with  cheap  land  and  plenty  of  timber.  Johnson : 
two  railroads  pass  through  the  county.  Shelby :  this  county  has  about 
66  miles  of  railroad,  16  stations;  and  6  miles  is  the  greatest  distance 
from  a  station  at  any  point.  Morgan :  tw  o  railroads ;  30  miles  to  In- 
dianapolis. Hendricks :  about  20  miles  to  a  market  town,  5  miles  to  a 
railroad  station.  Greene :  Worthington  is  the  center  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural country.  Sullivan:  railroad  through  the  county;  steamboat 
landings  on  the  western  boundary.  Parke :  Wabash  River  on  the  west; 
railroad  from  Rockville  to  Terre  Haute.  Putnam:  three  railroads  and 
a  fine  market.  Carroll:  Delphi  is  a  market  town  and  seat  of  jus- 
tice. Vermillion  :  5  or  6  miles  to  market.  Lake :  five  railroads  in  the 
county;  greatest  distance  to  market  14  miles.  Newton:  from  2  to  2o 
miles  to  railroad  stations.  "Pulaski :  two  railroads  pass  through  the 
county.  La  Porte  :  there  are  six  market  towns  in  the  county,  six  rail- 
roads and  ten  stations,  and  one  harbor  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  Michigan 
City.  Fountain :  this  county  has  six  railroad  stations,  tw^o  market 
towns,  one  steamboat  landing,  and  a  canal.  Boone :  on  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad.  Montgomery :  there  are  tw  o  good 
market  towns  and  seven  railroad  stations  in  the  district ;  no  steamboat 
landing.  Miami :  not  exceeding  10  miles  from  any  point  within  the 
county.  St.  Joseph  :  two  railroads  and  several  towns  along  the  same 
furnish  convenient  market  facilities.  Fulton :  the  county  seat  of  this 
county  is  a  railroad  town  and  market  town.  White :  two  railroads  and 
ten  stations.  Marshall :  average  distance  7  miles.  De  Kalb :  this  is  a 
railroad  town.  Steuben:  the  same.  Elkhart:  two  railroa<ls  and  six 
stations.  La  Grange :  from  5  to  12  miles ;  railroad  through  center  of 
county;  three  stations.  Howard:  two  railroads  and  good  markets. 
Blackford :  a  railroad  station  and  market  here.  Wabash :  markets  are 
good :  we  have  both  railroad  and  canal. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 
Perry :  the  land  is  very  hilly,  except  river  bottoms,  and  varies  in 
quality, ranging  from  $2  to  $100  per  acre;  timber — ^poplar,  beech,  hick- 
ory, oak,  cedar,  elm,  gum,  maple,  and  walnut.  Crawford:  bottom  land 
very  good ;  uplands  moderately  good ;  all  kinds  of  timber.  Scott :  land 
here  will  hardly  average  with  the  rest  of  the  State ;  almost  all  kinds 
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of  timber — oak,  poplar,  maple,  hickorj^  beecb,  gum,  &c.  Clarke  :  river 
land  No.  1,  oak  land  No.  2,  and  beech  flats  third  rate.  Timber — beech, 
oak,  poplar,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  gum,  and  sycamore.  Floyd:  clay 
soil  upland  ;  riv^r  bottom,  rich  alluvial ;  beech,  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
and  poplar.  Harrison :  limestone  ;  the  timber  is  poplar,  oak,  beech, 
maple,  walnut,  hickory,  &c.  Washington:  quality  fair;  oak,  poplar, 
l)e€ch,  walnut,  &c.  Monroe :  undulating  blue-grass  land,  with  an  abund-' 
ance  of  the  best  quality  of  limestone;  timber — black  walnut,  poplar, 
ash,  sugar-maple,  beech,  oak,  hickorj^,  &c.  Switzerland :  black  alluvial 
soil  ou  and  near  the  river;  interior,  flat  clay;  beech,  maple,  poplar, 
walnnt,  oak,  ash,  elm.  Bartholomew:  sandy  loam  and  some  clay; 
beech,  hickoiy,  oak,  &c.  Jennings :  near  the  streams  the  face  of  the 
country  is  hilly  and  broken  and  moderately  fertile,  except  in  the  beech  * 
flats,  at  the  head  of  the  streams,  where  it  is  only  tit  for  gi-ass;  timber — 
oak,  poplar,  beech,  hickory,  and  sweet  gum.  Jefferson :  clay  land,  with 
beech,  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  &c.  Franklin  :  fair;  timber — 
poplar,  oak,  walnut,  maple,  and  beech.  Rush  :  land  very  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, with  but  little  waste;  timber — walnut,  poplar,  oak,  ash,  and 
beech.  Riple^^ :  clay  soil,  rather  thin  ;  all  kinds  of  timber — oak,  poplar, 
walnut,  hickory,  beech,  gum,  and  maple.  Delaware :  the  land,  after 
being  underdrained,  is  good ;  oak,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  hickory,  ash, 
poplar,  &c.,  plenty  and  good,  Wayne :  good  soil,  clay  loam ;  beech, 
maple,  oak,  walnut,  and  hickory.  Johnson:  rolUng  land  subject  to 
thorough  drainage ;  black  loam ;  burr  and  white  oak,  sugar-maple, 
black  walnut,  poplar,  beech,  hickory,  &c.  Shelby :  land  good ;  timber — 
white  burr  and  red  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  gray  blue  and  swamp  ash, 
sugar-maple,  hickory,  elm,  sj'camore.  &c.  Morgan  :  bottom  lands  very 
fertile;  uplands  medium  in  quality,  but  good  for  grass  and  excellent  for 
fruit;  oak,  ash,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  beech,  poplar,  sycamore,  and  elm 
pre<lomiuate,  and  are  good,  cheap,  and  very  abundant.  Hendricks: 
jrood  land  ;  walnut,  hickory,  beech,  a«h,  oak,  maple,  poplar,  &c. 
Greene:  land  is  a  good  average;  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  &e.  Sullivan: 
dark  loam  and  clay  ;  beech,  oak,  maple,  and  black  scrub-oak.  Parke : 
three-fifths  good  level  upland,  one-fifth  hills,  and  one-fifth  first-rate 
bottom.  Vigo:  black  loam  with  sand  intermixed,  and  heavy  clay ;  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  black  walnut,  beech,  and  hard  maple.  Putnam  :  good, 
esjiecially  for  grass ;  timber  of  almost  every  kind  common  to  this  lati- 
tude— ^iwplar,  walnut,  maple,  beech,  hickory,  oak,  ash,  linden,  buckeye. 
Carroll:  clay  soil ;  oak,  walnut,  maple,  and  beech.  Vermillion  :  black 
loam  and  ciay ;  sandy  loam  with  gravel  subsoil.  Lake :  land  is  rich 
prairie,  clay  subsoil ;  timber — oak  and  hickory,  mostly  in  the  groves ; 
some  heavy  timber.  !Newton :  deep,  rich  prairie  loam  and  oak  open- 
in<p5,  being  very  sandy.  Pulaski :  rich  prairie  lands  with  timber  con- 
venient; timber  land  sandy  and  poor.  La  Porte:  about  one-quarter 
siindy  barrens;  one-quarter  md^rsh,  and  the  remainder  fine  prairie  and 
rich  timber  land ;  oak,  poplar,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  pine,  and  bass- 
wood.  Fountain:  good;  walnut,  maplej  beech,  oak.  Boone:  good; 
waluut,  maple,  beech,  oak.  Montgomery :  soil  good,  mostly  deep  loam  ; 
walnut,  sugar-maple,  oak,  beech,  poplar,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  cherry,  &c. 
Miami:  land  generally  of  good  quality;  white  oak  and  walnut.  St. 
Joseph  :  there  are  four  different  kinds  of  laud  ;  heavy  timber  land,  oak 
OTHfuings,  dry  prairie,  and  wet  prairie,  or  marsh.  The  heavy  timber 
«*on»i8ts  of  beech,  maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  whitewood,  oak,  ehn, 
l>as8woo<l,  &c. ;  on  the  barrens,  white,  black  and  burr  oak,  and  hickory. 
Fultou :  every  variety  of  quality  from  highest  to  lowest  grade ;  timber-^ 
<ak,  ash,  maple,  beech,  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut,  &c.    White :  from 
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first  quality  to  third  rat« ;  oak,  timber.  Marshall :  good  sandy  soil ; 
beech,  maple,  oak,  and  black  walnut.  De  Kalb :  mixture  of  sand,  loam, 
and  clay ;  beech,  maple,  oak,  vralnut,  elm,  poplar,  ash,  and  hickory. 
Steuben:  good;  oak,  beech,  maple,  whitewood.  Elkhart:  timbered 
land;  oak,  maple,  ash,  hickory,  beech,  and  walnut.  La  Granj^e:  land 
is  good ;  timbep — whitewood,  soft  maple,  oak,  and  walnut ;  good  timber 
getting  scarce  in  some  localities.  Howard:  black  soil;  poplar,  black 
walnut,  sugar-maple,  beech,  and  hickory.  Blackford:  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  ash,  elm,  and  sugar-maple.  Wabash  :  the  land  is  fertile ;  oak, 
ash,  poplar,  walnut. 

For  tchat  Jcind  of  labor  in  there  a  demand  f 

Perry:  good  mechanics  can  get  ready  employment.  Crawford:  agri- 
cultural. Scott:  all  kinds.  Clarke:  farm  laborers  and  mechanics. 
Floyd:  farm  and  mechanical  labor.  Harrison,  Washington:  all  kinds, 
at  good  wages.  Switzerland,  Kipley,  Delaware,  Morgan,  Hendricks, 
Greene,  Carroll,  Montgomery,  Miami,  White,  De  Kalb,  and  Elkhart: 
farm  labor,  principally.  Monroe :  supply  and  demand  about  equal. 
Bartholomew :  farmers  and  all  kinds  of  mechanics.  Jennings :  farmers, 
stone-quarrymen,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  labor.  Jett'erson,  Sulli- 
van, Newton:  all  kinds.  Franklin:  farm  and  mechanical.  Kush: 
every  kind,  but  especially  farm  labor.  Wayne :  all  kinds,  especially 
skilled.  Johnson  :  all  kinds.  Shelby :  no  special  demand  at  present. 
Parke:  almost  all  kinds;  great  coal  fields.  Vigo:  coal-mining  and 
railroad-building.  Carroll :  farm  labor.  Putnam :  good  farm  hands 
can  almost  always  find  employment  at  good  wages.  Vermillion :  farm 
labor  and  mechanical.  Lake:  farm  hands,  carpenters,  and  cheese- 
makers.  Pulaski :  farm,  ditching,  and  dairymen.  Fountain  :  common 
labor.  Boone :  farm  and  mechanical.  St.  Joseph:  farm  labor  for  men, 
and  domestic  labor  for  women ;  also  quite  a  demand  for  mechanics  and 
other  laborers  in  our  factories.  Fulton :  ordinary  farm  hands  and  com- 
mon laborers.  Marshall :  men  to  clear  land,  put  up  saw-mills,  and  get 
out  lumber,  for  which  there  is  ready  sale.  Steuben :  farm  and  ordinary. 
La  Grange :  not  very  much  demand  for  laborers  at  present,  except  rail- 
road hands.  Howard:  pretty  well  supplied.  Blackford:  farmers,  day 
laborers,  and  carpenters. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation,  or  in  progress,  requir- 
ing sMlled  labor  f 

Perry:  cotton-mills  employing  300  or  400  hands;  furniture,  chjiir, 
woolen,  wagon,  bellows  and  otlier  factories;  5  coal  mines  employing' 
from  200  to  500  hands ;  quarries,  when  in  operation  employing  100  to 
150  hands.  Crawford :  saw-mills  and  salt-works.  Scott :  saw-mills, 
fiour-mills,  woolen-mills,  sash  and  door  factory,  &c.  Clarke :  10  flour- 
mills,  9  saw-mills,  2  ship  yards,  2  car  and  locomotive  manufactories,  eni- 
jdoying  about  500  hands ;  woolen-mills,  founderies,  &c.  Floyd:  27  flour- 
mills,  2  iron-rolling  mills,  5  planing-mills,'  2  glass  factories,  nail-works, 
woolen-miil,  9  saw-mills,  1  railroad-iron  mill,  axe  and  edge-tool  works,  5 
extensive  founderies,  machine-works,  &c.,  &c. ;  capital  employed,  about 
$1,000,000.  Harrison:  none.  Washington:  woolen  factories,  flour  and 
sawmills.  Monroe:  woolen-mills,  planing-mills,  founderies,  &c.  Switz- 
erland :  none  of  any  consequence.  Bartholomew :  hydraulic  woolen- 
mills,  some  6  or  7  flour-mills,  sash  and  blind  factories,  &c.  Jennings: 
25  saw  and  grist  mills,  9  flour-mills,  3  woolen  factories,  and  2  furniture 
factories.  Jeft'erson:  all  that  are  required  in  an  old-settled  country. 
Franklin:  paper,  flour,  and  woolen  mills.  Rush:  12  flour-mills, '^ 
planing-mills,  \\  woolen  factories,  carriage  factories,  &c.  Ripley  :  none. 
Delaware:  no  extensive  factories  in  operation  or  in  progress.     Wayne: 
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woolen  factories,  machine-shops,  founderies,  paper-mills,  saw-mills,  flour- 
mills,  &e.  Johnson:  14  flour-mills,  15  saw-mills,  3  planiug-mills,  3 
woolen  factories,  2  founderies,  &c.  Shelby :  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  woolen 
factory,  i)laning-inills.  Morgan :  there  are  many  saw-mills  and  flour- 
mills,  and  a  few  woolen-mills,  and  one  planing-mill ;  founderies  and  fac- 
tories badly  needed.  Hendricks :  2  grist-mills,  2  saw-mills,  1  woolen  fac- 
tory. Greene:  4  saw-mills  and  2  grist-mills.  Pa.rke:  21  flour-mills,  70 
saw-mills,  3  woolen  factories,  and  about  100  other  mechanical  shops  and 
manufactories.  Yigo :  woolen  factories,  founderies,  blast  furnaces,  roll- 
ing-mills, planing-mills,  &c.  Putnam :  iron  and  nail  factory,  pump  fac- 
tory, woolen-niilLs,  planing-mills,  and  .many  smaller  manufactories,  but 
they  are  generally  supplied  with  hands.  Carroll :  grist-mills,  saw-mills, 
and  paper-mills.  Vermillion:  2  woolen-mills.  Lake:  several  grist-mills,* 
I  wooleu-mill,  sash  and  blind  factories,  planing-mills,  &c.  Newton :  1 
water  and  2  steam  grist-mills,  3  steam  saw-mills.  Pulaski :  a  good  mill 
very  much  needed  in  the  western  part  of  the  county ;  factories  also  needed. 
La  Porte:  woolen-mills,  furniture  and  car  factories,  machine  shops,  &c. 
Fountain :  none.  Boone :  grist  and  saw  mills,  woolen  and  stave  fac- 
tories. Montgomery :  4  woolen  factories,  cabinet,  sash  and  blind,  and 
stave  factories,  foundery  and  machine  shop,  12  flour-mills.  St.  Joseph : 
10  flour-mills,  30  saw-mills,  3  woolen  factories,  2  founderies,  3  extensive 
wagon  factories,  4  smaller  wagon  factories,  4  extensive  agricultural  im- 
plement factories,  12  furniture  factories,  1  extensive  sewing-machine 
factory,  1  paper-mill,  tannery,  &c.,  &c.  Fulton:  grist-mills,  saw-mills, 
woolen  factories,  planing-mill.  White:  3  large  woolen  factories,  2  large 
floor-mills,  and  3  saw-mUls  on  Tippecanoe  River ;  a  new  dam  with  10 
feet  fall  ju»t  completed.  Marshall :  there  are  about  45  steam  and  water- 
iwwer  mills  in  this  county,  and  twice  that  number  can  find  ready  sale 
for  their  products.  De  Kalb :  grist-mills  and  saw-mills,  and  stave  fac- 
tories. Steuben :  flour  and  saw  mills.  Elkhart :  we  have  but  few  man- 
ufactories; 10  grist-mills,  4  woolen-mills,  &c.,  &c.  La  Grange:  none 
in  this  county,  excei>t  woolen  and  carriage  fjictories.  Howard :  woolen 
factory,  machine-shop.  Blackford :  a  hub  and  spoke  factory,  employing 
loO  hands.  Wabash :  2  woolen-mills,  2  founderies,  4  planing-mills,  5 
furniture  factories,  12  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  14  flour-mills,  &c. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  otlier  public  works  in  progress^ 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  «o,  how  far  distant  f 

Scott :  a  nrilroad  running  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  has 
just  beeu  completed.  Clarke :  there  are  three  railroads  through  the 
county  now  completed ;  71  miles  of  road.  Floyd:  one  to  be  built  forth- 
with. Harrison:  one  railroad.  Jefferson :  one,  15  miles  distant.  Eush: 
two  commenced  running.  Delaware :  Muncie  is  the  present  terminus  of 
a  railroad.  Wayne :  many  hands  are  employed  in  this  county  in  the 
summer.  Morgan :  gravel  roads  are  progressing,  on  which  laborers  are 
needed.  Hendricks :  one  railroad  in  course  of  construction  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  town.  Greene :  one  to  be  built  this  summer.  Sullivan : 
railroads  are  constructing  within  40  miles,  where  men  can  find  employ- 
ment. Parke:  yes;  64  miles.  Yigo:  yes;  within  one  mile  of  Terre 
Haute.  Putnam:  one  railroad  touching  city  limits  completed,  and 
doing  an  immense  business.  Carroll :  none  in  process  of  construction 
yet;  one  soon  to  be  built.  Vermillion:  one  from  Terre  Haute  to  Chi- 
cago. Lake :  Danville  and  Chicago  railroad.  Newton :  one  through  the 
adjoining  county.  Pulaski :  two  railroads  completed^  and  one  to  be 
built  this  year.  Fountain :  a  railroad  in  process  of  construction  through 
the  county.  Boone:  yes;  within  15  miles.  Montgomery:  one  railroad 
in  course  of  construction.    St.  Joseph :  one  railroad  in  progress.  White : 
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two  built,  one  iu  progress.  l)e  Kalb:  one  railroad  crosses  the  county 
north  and  south.  Steuben :  yes.  La  Grange :  one  railroad  running  across 
the  county  ;  laborers  wanted  in  this  and  adjoining  counties.  Howard: 
some  turnpikes  in  this  county.  Blackford  and  Wabash :  one  railroad 
in  process  of  construction. 

If  many  foreiffnhorn  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district,  please  give 
4he  preponderating  nationality  f 

Jennings:  Irish  and  Germans  about  equal  in  number.  Parke:  not 
many  employed  ;  Irish  seem  to  ])redomiuate. 

-  Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers, 
mechanics,  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and 
well  watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Perry :  plenty  of  land  of  poor  quality,  and  well  watered,  that  can 
readily  be  obtained  at  very  low  figures,  81  50  to  $2  i)er  acre.  Tell  City, 
in  this  county,  was  settled  about  twelve  years  ago  by  Swiss  emigrants, 
and  is  fostered  by  the  Swiss  Colonization  Society,  it  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000  or  more,  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  will  undoubtedly 
in  five  years  double  its  population.  Crawford:  there  are  lands  yet 
unoccupied,  well  watered  and  well  timbered,  suitable  for  small  farmers, 
Scott :  but  little  land  vacant ;  the  supply  of  labor  is  ample.  Clarke:  the 
best  water-power*  on  the  Ohio  liiver  for  factories  of  all  kinds.  This 
county  has  a  river  front  of  40  miles,  with  good  steamboat  landings 
almost  the  entire  distance ;  quite  a  surplus  of  good  farming  land  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Floyd  :  the  advantage  of  rich  land,  which  can  be 
bought  cheap ;  two  railroads  now  terminate  in  this  county ;  another 
will  be  completed  in  June ;  one  will  be  commenced  in  April.  Harrison : 
none.  Eush,  Elkhart:  the  same.  Washington:  good  climate,  good 
markets,  good  society.  Monroe:  no  land  of  good  quality  unoccupied; 
uo  particular  advant^iges  can  be  offered  to  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
farmers.  Switzerland  :  an  excellent  agricultural  county,  healthy,  well 
settled,  with  churches  and  school-houses  in  every  neighborhood ;  plenty 
of  land  can  be  purchased.  Bartholomew :  a  large  amount  of  choice 
land,  very  productive,  excellent  water,  and  a  healthy  climate,  conve- 
nient to  railroads  and  market.  Jennings:  three  railroads  running 
through  the  county,  that  necessarily  require  many  men  to  keep  them  in 
repair ;  a  large  amount  of  land  unoccupied,  but  not  very  productive. 
It  is  well  watered  however,  and  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  market  con- 
venient for  all  kinds  of  products.  Jefferson :  no  Government  land  here, 
but  land  is  cheap.  Franklin:  not  much  land  unoccupied;  no  special 
advantages.  Rush :  high  wages,  plenty  of  work,  sure  pay,  and  good 
living.  Kipley,  Boone,  and  Steuben :  land  unoccupied.  Delaware:  land 
unoccupied,  but  no  great  advantages.  Wayne :  the  city  of  Richmond 
employs  from  five  to  ten  thousand  skilled  mechanics  during  the  whole 
year;  the  proprietors,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  having  grown  up 
with  the  city,  are  solid  business  men,  and  financially  sound.  The 
j)roducts  of  our  manufactories  are  sent  all  through  the  West,  and  are 
deep  down  into  the  South.  For  gardeners  and  small  fruit-growers,  this 
vicinity  is  unsurpassed;  fertile  soil,  healthy  climate,  and  convenient 
market,  having  railroad  communication  in  all  directions.  Johnson: 
nearly  all  the  land  in  the  county  is  occupied.  The  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  labor  iij  active  and  pressing.  Shelby:  good  inducements  for  indus- 
trious ami  skillful  farmers.  We  need  capital  also  for  the  erection  of 
mills  and  fjictories.  Morgan  :  our  cheap  unimproved  hill  lauds  are  well 
adapted  to  grass  and  unsurpassed  for  fruits ;  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
&c.,  seldom  failing  to  yield  abundantly,  and  for  such  fruits,  whether 
green,  canned,  or  dried,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  offer 
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excellent  markets.  Hendricks:  good  prices  for  all  kinds  of  unskilled 
labor;  mechanical  labor  is  also  in  demand.  Greene:  the  quality  of  the 
soil  is  good ;  plenty  of  water  and  good  timber ;  coal,  iron,  and  pattern 
day  in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality.  Sullivan :  plenty  of  good 
farming  lands  unoccupied,  where  people  may  find  good  homes.  Parke : 
very  little  land  unoccupied,  and  none  unowned.  If  our  contemplated 
railroads  shall  be  built,  coal-mining  and  iron-works  will  follow  next  in 
oixler.  Vigo :  very  little  land  unoccupied.  Putnam :  farm  hands  during 
the  spring  and  summer  can  find  employment  at  fair  wages,  say  from 
$lM  to  $30  per  month  and  boarded.  Carroll :  quite  an  amount  of  unoc-- 
eiipied  timber  land  owned  by  speculators.  Vermillion,  Elkhart:  no 
land  unoccupied.  Lake,  Boone,  and  Steuben :  considerable  laud  unoccu- 
l)ied.  Howard :  some.  !N^ewton :  laborers  can  get  good  wages  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  The  land  is  rich  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  reason- 
able rdte.  Pulaski :  cheap  farms  and  easy  payments ;  a  good  grazing 
country.  La  Porte :  no  land  unoccupied ;  that  which  is  unimproved  is 
reserved  for  either  timber  or  pasture.  Fountain :.  plenty  of  employment 
for  laborers;  small  farmers  can  obtain  lands  on  reasonable  terms. 
Montgomery :  mechanics  of  almost  every  sort  command  work  readily  at 
fair  prices ;  small  farmers  are  in  demand ;  the  soil  is  excellent ;  markets 
jrood  and  convenient,  country  healthy.  Miami:  considerable  land  of 
good  quality,  well  watered,  still  unoccupied,  which  can  be  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms.  St.  Joseph  :  the  two  towns  of  South  Bend  and  Mish- 
ewaka  are  thriving  manufacturing  towns,  already  employing  a  large 
number  of  i>ersons,  and  as  their  operations  enlarge  will  require  many 
more.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits, 
&e.,  and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  much  larger  business.  The  local 
towns  afford  a  good  market  for  these  products,  and  all  surplus  articles 
can  readily  be  sent  to  Chicago  for  market.  The  lands  of  the  county  are 
well  watered ;  good  opportunities  to  purchase  small  farms.  Fulton : 
much  land  of  good  quality,  and  more  of  inferior  quality  yet  unoccupied. 
White :  farmers  with  large  or  small  capital  are  .much  needed.  There 
are  at  least  10,000  acres  unoccupied,  cheaper  jind  nearer  market  than 
any  east  of  Mississippi  Kiver;  the  best  water-power  in  Northern 
Indiana  for  sale  within  one  mile  of  county  seat.  Marshall :  as  good 
land  as  any  in  the  State,  well  watered  and  well  timbered,  yet  unoccu- 
pied. Wood  sells  readily  for  $3  per  cord,  and  manufactured  into  lumber 
sells  for  $16  to  $17  per  thousand,  green,  and  $26  for  seasoned;  and 
after  the  timber  is  off  the  purchaser  has  the  land  clear  for  farming 
purposes.  De  Kalb :  land  principally  occupied.  La  Grange :  there  are 
a  few  small  farms,  also  a  few  large  ones  to  rent.  The  land  is  well 
watered  and  of  the  best  quality.  Blackford:  there  is  yet  a  large 
quantity  of  land  unimproved,  which  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 
The  land  is  of  good  quality  and  well  watered,  and  not  hilly.  Wabash : 
very  little  land  unoccupied.  Shelby:  prices  of  produce :  eggs,  25  cents; 
butter,  35  cents;  sweet  potatoes,  $125  to  $160;  cheese,  20  cents; 
sugar,  12J  to  18  ;  sorghum  molasses,  60  cents  per  gallon ;  chickens,  $3 
per  dozen  ;  turkeys,  75  cents  to  $1  each. 
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What  are  tJie  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  candiUan  t 


County. 


VTorking 

Working 

oxen, 

horses. 

per  pair. 

per  pair. 

Working  iMilchcowH, 

«?r  Jit  ea*^h. 

per  pair.    , 


Perry 

Crawford 

Scott 

Clarke 

Floyd 

Harrison 

Washington 

Monroe 

Switzerland 

Bartholomew 

Jennings 

Jefferson 

Franklin 

Kush 

Ripley 

Delaware 

Wayne 

Johnson 

Shelby , 

Morgan ! 

Hendricks 

Greene 

Sail!  ran 

Parke 

Vigo , 

Putnam I 

Fountain 

Boone 

Montgomery J 

CarroU..... ^ 

Vermillion 

Lake 

Newton 

Pulaski 

Laporte 

Miami 

St.  Joseph 

Fulton 

Whit4>  and  Monticello. .  | 

Marnhall 

DeKalb 

Elkhart 

Steuben 

I^  Grange 

Howanl 

Blackford 

Waba«h...., 

Average 


$50  to  150 

$.50  to  125 

1100  to  200 

r25to40 

Hi  to  2 

5to6o. 

50  to  75 

50  to  100 

75  to  125 

30 

Uto2J  1 
Uto2  1. 

«c. 

75  to  125 

100  to  150 

80  to  150 

25  to  SO 

75  to  100 

100  to  150 

100  to  200 

40  to  60 

1  to  5  1 

7  to  10c. 

75  to  150 

100 

120 

35  to  75 

3 

6c. 

100 

lUO 

125 

40 

2 

9c. 

la."^  to  150 

125  to  140 

125  to  200 

30  to  60 

1  to5  t 

8c. 

150 

80  to  120 

80  to  120 

40  to  75 

Uto2i  1 

7  to  9c. 

150  to  160 

125tol.'>0 

125  to  150 

50  to  60 

3 

8c. 

75  to  100 

75  to  150 

80  to  175 

20  to  50 

2 

he. 

50  to  125 

75  to  175 

75  to  200 

25  to  60 

2  to3 

IDc. 

150 

100  to  125 

100  to  125 

35  to  50 

1  to2 

7c. 

100  to  300 

100  to  200 

100  to  200 

30  to  SO 

1  to  2 

200 

100  to  125 

125  to  200 

SO 

2  to3 

8  to  10c. 

150 

100  to  200 

150  to  250 

40 

2  to  3  1 

8  to  10c. 

120 

90 

90 

:« 

r  toU  ! 

8c. 

125 

125 

125 

50 

31 

10c. 

125 

100  to  150 

120  to  160 

40  to  60 

2  to  3  1 

7c. 

75  to  90 

65  to  125 

60  to  100 

35  to  60 

Uto3  > 

6  to  10c. 

100 

100 

125 

50 

n  \ 

-15  to  10 

no  to  200 

125  to  200 

125  to  200 

40  to  80 

2  to  4   . 

b5tol25 

85  to  150 

85  to  150 

30  to  60 

U 

"»c. 

100  to  200 

100  to  150 

80  to  100 

35  to  50 

1  to  14 

^. 

125 

250 

250 

50 

3 

8JC, 

100 

100 

100 

40 

2 

6c. 

150 

70  to  100 

100  to  200 

40  to  f  0 

2ito5 

8  to  10c. 

200 

110 

150 

45 

2 

10c. 

150 

100 

100 

40 

2 

fa-. 

150  to  200 

100 

100 

50t«75 

2  , 

Pc. 

100 

120 

l.W 

40 

2 

Cc. 

100 

100 

125 

40 

2  j 

75  to  110 

100  to  125 

120  to  ISO 

30  to  50 

2  to3  J 

10c, 

100  to  150 

75  to  150 

70  to  170 

30  to  75 

75c.  to  2 

8  to  9c. 

100 

100 

125 

40 

3 

16 

100 

100 

125 

40 

u  . 

80 

100 

90 

30 

3  1 

110 

80  to  125 

75  to  125 

100  to  150 

25  to  50 

75c.  to  14  1 

*|3to6 

100  to  150 

100  to  150 

100  to  150 

25  to  45 

1  to2i 

7  to  So. 

150  to  200 

75  to  l.-iO 

100  to  200 

30  to  50 

1  to2 

6c. 

150  to  175 

75  to  125 

100  to  125 

35  to  50 

Uto2 

6  to  7c. 

100 

125 

125 

45 

H   > 

*|12 

150 

150 

100 

30 

2 

*|5tolO 

125 

125 

100 

35 

2 

•17 

1(>5 

i:>o 

IfO  to  200 

50 

2  1 

7  to  K\ 

100 

75  to  150 

75  to  LW 

40  to  50 

2 

1 

100 

75  to  125 

60  to  100 

25  to  50 

1  to2  1 

7c. 

50  to  75 

m  to  125 

150  to  200 

35  to  50 

1  to  2  1 

6  to  7c. 

1123  77 

$116  44 

$129  02 

$43  66 

$2  09  1 

6.  t7c. 

Sheep, 
each. 


I  Hogs,  per 

ponnd,croM 

weight. 


"  Each. 


ILLINOIS. 


Area,  35,459,200  acres.     Population  in  1870,  2,538,408. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  disirict  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

*  Winnebago,  Lake,  McHenry,  Wbitesidea,  Jo.  Daviess,  Lee :  all  answer 
affi^raativel3^  Ogle :  very  little  land  for  rent  at  any  price.  Stephenson, 
Rock  Island,  Stark,  Henry,  Kendall,  Du  Page,  Will,  Iroquois,  Edgar, 
Coles,  W^oodford,  Livingston,  Christian,  Morgan,  Scott,  Faj-ette,  Marion 
and  Clay,  Clark,  W^ashington,  Madison,  Clinton,  Randolph,  Edwards, 
White,  Massac,  and  Johnson :  it  can.  Putnam,  Tazewell,  Fulton,  Jersey, 
Greene,  and  St.  Clair:  no.  Bureau:  lands  are  high;  renting  from  $3 
to  $5  per  acre.  Grundy :  almost  all  unimproved  land  is  controlled  by 
speculators.  La  Salle :  not  on  easy  terms.  Cass :  land  can  be  purchased, 
but  farms  for  rent  are  scarce.    Monroe :  not  at  present ;  land  is  cheap 

*  Names  of  counties  from  which  returns  have  been  reccivtxi. 
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and  owners  are  waiting  for  better  times.  Gallatin :  few  small  farms ; 
land  is  plenty.  Kane :  plenty  of  fi^rms  for  sale  on  favorable  terms,  bat 
few  for  rent. 

What  (^  the  price  per  (icre  of  small  improved  farms  t  State  wJiat  propor- 
tion has  been  under  cultivation,  Jiow  muchy  if  any,  is  fenced,  and  the  kind 
of  buildings  f  • 

Kane :  farms  of  100  to  160  acres,  with  good  buildings,  are  worth  $50 
|)er  acre ;  larger  farms  from  $30  to  $40 ;  well  fenced.  Winnebago :  from 
^45  to  $5.3 ;  four-fifths  prairie  land ;  has  been  under  cultivation,  and 
all  fenced  ;  the  other  one-fifth  is  timbered,  and  is  about  one-half  fenced ; 
buildings  moderately  good.  Lake:  from  $30  to  $50 ;  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  fenced;  buildings  of  wood,  and  very  good.  McHenry: 
from  $10  to  $75 ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  is  fenced,  and  from  20  to 
100  acres  of  each  farm  is  under  cultivation ;  fences  and  buildings  good. 
Whiteside^ :  a  farm  of  80  acres,  the  whole  inclosed  with  board  fence, 
one-half  under  cultivation,  and  buildings  worth  $1,000,  would  bring  $35 
per  acre.  Jo.  Daviess :  $40  per  acre ;  all  fenced ;  one-half  under  culti- 
vation ;  buildings  small  and  common.  Lee :  average,  $35 ;  small  one- 
auda-half  8tor>'  houses ;  three-fourths  improved  ;  all  fenced.  Ogle : 
^30  to  $40.  Stephenson  :  $30  to  $100 ;  general  average,  from  $50  to 
$00.  Rock  Island :  about  $20 ;  all  under  cultivation,  and  all  fenced, 
with  moderately  good  buildings.  Stark :  from  $50  to  $60 ;  all  fenced ; 
^oodbaildings.*  Peoria:  from  $40  to  $75;  all  under  cultivation,  and 
all  fenced ;  buildings  good.  Putnam  :  the  same.  Bureau :  from  $30  to 
♦•"K) ;  three-fourths  of  all  the  land  is  fenced  and  under  cultivation ;  build- 
mp  as  yet  of  medium  qmility.  Henry :  from  $40  to  $60 ;  fenced,  and 
with  fair  buildings.  Kendall ;  about  $50 ;  one-half  to  two-thirds  under 
eoltivation,  and  fenced;  good  frame  buildings,  generally.  DuPage: 
small  farms  of  from  40  to  60  acres,  all  fenced,  with  small  frame  build- 
ings, 25  miles  west  of  Chicago,  are  worth  from  $60  to  $65  per  acre. 
Grundy:  improved  farms  of  80  acres,  $40  per. acre,  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  fenced ;  buildings  of  medium  quality.  Will :  from  $40  to  $60 ; 
all  fenced ;  ordinary  buildings.  La  Salle :  from  $45  to  $60 ;  all  fenced ; 
eomfortable  wooden  buildings.  Iroquois :  from  $15  to  $40 ;  plain  frame 
buildings.  Edgar:  from  $40  to  $50.  Coles:  from  $10  to  $60,  accord- 
ing to  location  and  improvements.  Woodford  :  $40 ;  all  under  cultiva- 
tion and  fenced,  with  ordinary  buildings.  Livingston  :  $30  to  $50  for 
>*niall  farms  that  are  under  cultivation ;  small  frame  buildings ;  fencing 
almost  entirely  of  boards,  or  Osage  hedges.  Tazewell:  average,  840. 
McLean;  from  $60  to  $75;  generally  well  improved,  and  all  fenced. 
Fulton :  from  $30  to  $75 ;  nearly  all  the  valuable  hinds  are  under  culti- 
vation ;  buildings  frame  or  brick.  Cass ;  uplands  from  $35  to  $50 ;  the 
rich  bottom  lands  from  $75  to  $100 ;  mostly  fenced.  Christian :  %\io  to 
?flO;  all  fenced;  chiefly  under  cultivation;  very  ordinary  buildings. 
Morgan :  from  $60  to  $S5 ;  four-fifths  under  cultivation,  and  nine-tenths 
under  fence;  good  wooden  buildings.  Scott:  from  $50  to  $100;  two 
thirds  under  cultivation;  ordinary  buildings.  Jersey:  from  830  to 
^^]  all  under  cultivation;  ordinary  buildings.  Greene:  from  $40  to 
*1H);  all  fenced;  nearly  all  cultivated ;  frame  buildings.  Fayette:  from 
^10  to  $25 ;  one-half  cultivated ;  buildings  good.  Clarion  and  Clay : 
from  $7  to  $50,  depending  upon  distance  from  railroad  station  ;  about 
two-thirds  under  cultivation ;  wooden  buildings.  Clark :  average,  $25 ; 
all  fenced;  frame  buildings.  Washington:  $15  to  $30;  three-fourths 
nnder  cultivation,  and  fenced ;  buildings  block  and  frame  houses.  Mad- 
i^u :  from  $25  to  $125,  depending  upon  locality  and  the  kind  of  im- 
provemeutvS.     St.  Clair: "no  small  tarms.    Clinton:    from  $10  to  830; 
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two-thirds  under  cultivation;  ordinary  buildings.  Monroe:  from  $10 
to  850;  mostly  log  or  frame  buildings.  Randolph:  from  820  to  $40; 
two-thirds  under  cultivation.  Gallatin :  lands  along  the  river  from  $15 
to  $40;  away  from  the  river,  from  $6  to  $10;  buildings  indifferent. 
Edwards :  from  $15  to  $35.  White:  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre  for  or- 
dinary ;  from  $15  to  ^35  and  $40  for  well-improved  farms  with  good 
buildings.  Massac:  from  $5  to  $15;  from  one-third  to  one-half  under 
cultivation  ;  frame  buildings.  Johnson ;  from  $5  to  $10;  15  to  30  acres 
cleared ;  log  buildings. 

What  w  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  landy  tchat  proportion  wr  cleared, 
ami  hoic  muchy  if  any^  is  fenced  t 

Kane :  not  much  unimproved  land  in  this  division ;  price  from  $30  to 
$40  per  acre.  Winnebago :  about  $30 ;  two-thirds  timbered  laud,  and 
one-third  prairie ;  one-half  fenced.  Lake:  no  unimproved  land  in  this 
county.  5lcHenry :  but  little  unimproved  land  in  this  county,  and  that 
is  low  and  only  fit  for  pasture ;  the  timbered  land  is  ownetl  by  farmers, 
and  mostly  fenced  in  for  pasturage.  Whitesides :  prairie  land  without 
fence  is  worth  $15.  Jo.  Daviess:  prairie  land,  unfenced,  $25;  open 
land,  or  barrens,  with  young  timber,  $10  to  $20.  Lee :  from  $10  to  $20 
for  prairie,  without  fence.  Ogle :  comparatively  no  unimproved  farming 
land,  in  this  division.  Stephenson :  no  unimproved  land  here  except 
timber  land,  which  is  owned  in  small  parcels  for  the  use  of  prairie 
farms.  Eock  Island:  wild  land,  neither  fenced  nor  cleared,  $10. 
Stark :  uo  unimproved  land.  Peoria,  Coles,  Jersey ,  Greene,  and  St.  Clair : 
none.  Henry,  Will, 'and  Fulton :  very  little  unimproved;  from  $10  to  $20. 
Putnam:  the  same.  Bureau:  $20  to  $30;  mostly  prairie.  Kendall: 
$30  to  $35 ;  nearly  all  cleared,  and  without  fence.  Du  Page  :  unim- 
l)roved  land,  if  fenced,  is  worth  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre ;  all  prairie. 
Grundy  :  prairie  from  $15  to  $25 ;  not  much  unimproved  in  this  county. 
Iroquois:  from  $5  to  $20,  a<}cording  to  proximity  to  depot:  all  prairie 
land.  Edgar:  $20  to  $30.  Woodford:  from  $15  to  $20;  prairie;  no 
fence.  Livingston :  $20  to  $25 ;  prairie  land ;  not  fenced.  Tazewell : 
from  $5  to  $40 ;  none  fenced.  McLean:  $15  to  $20.  Fulton :  very  lit- 
tle unimproved,  but  what  there  is  is  valuable  for  timber,  and  pas- 
turage. Christian:  from  $15  to  $20;  no  prairie;  timber  land,  $25. 
Morgan :  $30  to  $40. '  Scott:  river  bottom  land,  subject  to  inundation, 
can  be  bought  for  from  $5  to  $10 ;  other  land,  from  $10  to  $50.  Fayette : 
from  $10  to  $20.  Marion  and  Clay:  from  $5  to  $20.  Clark:  $15  to 
$20.  Washington :  $5  to  $30,  according  to  quality ;  neither  cleared 
nor  fenced.  Madison :  first-class  unimproved  prairie  land  will  bring 
from  850  to  $00 ;  timber  land  ranges  from  $20  to  $50,  according  to 
locality  and  quality  ;  coal  lands  are  worth  from  $75  to  $125.  Clinton : 
land  mostly  prairie ;  from  $5  to  $20.  Monroe :  $5  to  $40.  Randolph : 
$10  to  $15.  Gallatin :  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  unim- 
proved. Edwards:  $5  to  $15;  no  fence.  White:  the  same.  Massac:  from 
$4  to  $10.    Johnson :  from  $2  to  $5. 

WlMt  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
icJiat  sJiare  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  HtocJc,  impk- 
ments,  or  seeds  f 

Kane :  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre ;  owner  receives  one-half  and  provides 
half  the  stock,  all  the  implements,  and  one-half  the  seeds ;  the  renter 
furnishing  his  own  team.  Winnebago:  from  $4 to  $5  per  acre  ;  owner 
gets  one-third  of  the  crop,  and  lessee  provides  stock,  implements,  and 
seeds.  Lake :  owner  receives  one-half  and  provides  only  seeds ;  stock 
and  implements  are  furnished  jointly.  McIIenry :  the  same.  White- 
sides  :  owner  receives  one-third  and  provides  nothing.   Joe  Daviess,  Lee, 
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Ogle,  Stephenson  and  Rock  Island :  owner  receives  one-third  and  fur- 
uivshes  nothing,  or  one-half  and  furnislies  every  tiling.  Stark  :  tenant  finds 
all,  and  gives  two-fifths  for  the  nse  of  the  land.  Peoria :  83  to  $5  ;  on 
shares,  owner  receives  one-third  and  furnishes  nothing.  Putnam :  $4; 
ou  sbares  same  as  abov^e.  Bureau  :  $3  to  $5,  or  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  all  crops  to  owner,  renter  furnishing  all.  'Henry:  $4  to  $5,  or 
one-third  of  crop.  Kendall:  $3  to  $4;  on  shares,  one-third,  tenant 
finding  seeds,  tools  and  team;  one-half  if  owner  finds  seeds  and 
implements,  the  tenant  furnishing  his  own  team.  Du  Page :  the  same. 
Grundy :  owner  receives  two-thirds  and  provides  stock,  imx)lements,  &c., 
or  one-third  and  provides  nothing.  Will :  from  $5  to  $10 ;  owner  one- 
third.  Iroquois :  from  82  to  $3,  or  one-third  of  crop,  and  provides 
nothing.  Edgar:  $3  to  $4,  or  two-fifths  of  crop.  Coles:  from  $2  to 
^5,  on  shares ;  owner  receives  one-third  unless  he  furnish  team,  imple- 
ments, and  seeds,  in  which  case  he  receives  one-half.  Woodford  :  from 
^'S  to  $4  per  acre,  or  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  product,  without 
l>ro\iding  anything.  Livingston :  from  $3  to  $5,  according  to  distance 
from  railroad  station  5  shares,  same  as  above.  Tazewell :  $3  50  to  $4  ; 
shares,  same  as  above.  •  McLean :  one-third  and  one-half,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  furnishes  teams,  &c.  Fulton :  $3  to  $5 ;  shares,  same 
as  above.  Cass :  two-fifths  to  owner  when  renting  on  shares.  Chris- 
tian: 83  50;  ou  shares,  owner  receives  one-third.  Morgan  $5,  or 
two-fifths  of  products.  Scott :  $5,  or  one-third  of  products ;  owner 
furnishing  nothing.  Jersey :  from  $4  to  $6 ;  shares,  as  above,  viz :  two- 
thirds.  Greene  :  about  $6 ;  owner  from  one-third  to  two-fifths.  Fayette: 
from  $2  to  $3,  or  one-third  of  products.  Marion  and  Clay  :  from  $2  to 
Hj  shares  one-third, or  if  owner  provides  stock,  &c.,  one-half.  Clark: 
crop  rents ;  landlord  furnishing  nothing,  one-third  ;  and  furnishing  seed, 
implements,  stock,  &c., one-half;  cash  rent,  $2  50  to  $3.  Washington: 
oue-third  of  the  produce.  Madison :  $5,  or  one-third  of  £he  crop ;  the 
owner  does  not  furiiish  stock,  implements,  or  seeds.  Clinton :  $3,  or  one- 
third  the  product ;  the  renter  furnishes  team  and  seeds.  Monroe :  from 
13  to  $10;  on  shares  one-half  when  stock, '&c.,  is  furnished  by  the 
owner;  otherwise,  one-third.  Eandolph:  $3,  or  one- third  of  the  crop. 
St.  Clair,  Gallatin :  from  $2  50  to  $3  50,  or  ten  bushels  of  corn  per  acre ; 
if  on  shares,  one-third.  Johnson  :  $2 ;  shares,  as  above.  Edwards  and 
White:  cash  rent,  $3  ;  shares,  as  above. 

Whut  are  tlie  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Price. 

Counties. 

>\Tieat 

.Tier  biiBhel.. 

10  60  to  $0  HO 

Putnam,  McHenry. 

1)0 

...  do 

60  to 

90 

Stephenson. 

1)0 

....  do 

60  to 

1  20 

St.  Clair,  Jersej',  Coles,  Madison. 

Do 

....  do 

80 

Marshall,  KendaU,  White. 

Do 

....  do 

85 

Whitesides,  Randolph,  Edwards. 

Ik) 

....  do 

75  to 

1  10 

Marlon,  Clay,  Monroe. 

Do 

....do 

90 

Jo  Daviess,  Stark,  Edear,  Greene. 

Scott,  Morgan,  Lee,  Clark,  Gallatin,  John- 

Do  

....  do 

1  00 

Do 

....  do 

95 

son. 
Rock  Island,  Cass.  * 

Do 

do 

90  to 

1  00 
25 

Winnebago,  Fulton. 

Corn 

....  do 

Johnson,  Whitesides. 

rv) 

....  do 

30 

Jersey,  Coles,  McLean,  Scott,  Clark,  Gal- 
latin. 

Do 

...  do 

30  to 

35 
40 

Rock  Island,  Morgan,  Greene,  Madison. 
Marion,  Clay. 

Do 

....  do 
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Articles  of  production. 


Corn per  bushel 

Do do..,. 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Oats do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Rye do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Barley do 

Do do.... 

Potatoes do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 


Price. 


$0  40 

|0  40  t<i       55 

50 

55 

60 

(>5 
75 
25 

;«) 

35 


30  to 


80  to 


40 

40 
50 
55 
60 
65 
80 
50 
00 
30 
40 
60 
75 
00 
25 


Counties. 


Kane,  Jo  Daviess,  Cas-s. 

Stephenson,  Monroe. 

McHenry,  Putnam,  Stark,  Bureau,  Edgar. 

St.  Clair,  White. 

Leo,  Peoria,  Randoljkh,  Edwards,  Winne- 
bago. 

Marsnall,  Gmndy. 

Kendall,  DnPage. 

Marshall,  Whitesidea. 

Clark,  Johnson. 

Kane,  Lee,  Stephenson,  Putnam,  Bureau, 
Coles,  McLean,  Greene,  White. 

Jo  Daviess,  Stark,  Du  Page,  Edgar,  Scott, 
Monroe,  St.  Clair,  Edwards. 

Marion,  Clay,  Keu(Jall. 

Peoria. 

Stephenson. 

Putnam. 

Winnebago.  . 

Lee,  Clark.    . 

I^e,  Bureau. 

Kane. 

Rock  Island,  Clark. 

Du  Page. 

Scott. 

Marion,  Clay. 

Monroe. 

Madison. 


What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  toirw,  a  railroad  statioHj  or  a  steafnboat 
landing  f 

Kane :  railroad  stsitiou  at  this  plac;e,  also  a  good  market.  Winnebago  : 
from  1  to  8  miles  to  market  town  and  railroad  station;  no  steam- 
boat landing.  Lake :  average  distance  12  miles,  from  the  whole  county. 
McHenry:  from  1  to  8  miles  from  railroa<l  station;  no  steamboat 
landing.  Whiteaides:  three  line«  of  railroad  completed  through  the 
county;  facilities  for  market  good.  Jo  Daviess:  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road through  entire  northern  part  of  county;  Mississippi  River  on 
southwest  side ;  Galena,  a  port  of  entry.  Lee:  average  6  miles.  Ogle  : 
greatest  distance  9  miles.  Stephenson  :  10  miles  is  the  maximum  dis- 
tance. Rock  Island :  the  most  remote  forms  in  the  county  are  16  inile.s 
from  market.  Peoria:  four  steamboat  landings  aiul  si.K  railroad 
stations.  Putnam:  average  distance  t)  miles,  river  and  railroad. 
Bureau :  average,  5  miles  to  railroivd  station.  Henry :  railroad  stations 
all  over  this  division.  Kendall :  three  market  towns  in  this  county ; 
railroad  passing  through  one  of  them,  and  stations  within  two  and 
a  half  miles  of  two  of  them.  Du  Page:  25  miles  west  of  Chicago  is 
the  town  of  Wheaton,  a  railroad  station.  Grundy :  a  railroad  and 
canal  within  16  miles  of  any  part  of  the  county.  Will :  six  railroad 
stations  within  my  division.  Iroquois:  from  1  to  15  miles  from  railroad 
station.  Coles:  railroad  stations  convenient  in  every  direction;  also 
market  town.  Woodford :  from  5  to  8  miles.  Livingston :  ^railroad 
lines  run  through  the  county  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  Taze- 
well :  as  soon  as  the  railroads  now  in  i>rogress  are  completed,  the 
greatest  distance  will  not  exceed  8  miles.  McLean :  two  new  railroads 
to  be  finished  this  year,  in  addition  to  those  already  in  operation. 
Fulton :  the  most  remote  form  will  not  exceed  10  miles  from  a  railroad 
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Station  or  a  steamboat  landing.  Cass :  railroads  are  plenty,  and  markets 
at  almost  every  door.  Christian :  the  county  seat  is  a  market  town ; 
the  most  remote  farm  is  not  over  10  miles  distant.  Morgan :  average 
for  the  entire  county,  4  miles.  Scott:  railroad  passes  through  the 
county  seat.  Jersey :  not  more  than  7  or  8  miles  from  any  person  living 
io  this  county.  Greene:  the  couuty  is  full  of  stations,  12  miles  from 
iiteamboat  lauding.  Fayette :  two  railroads  through  the  town.  Marion 
and  Clay:  from  10  to  12  miles  is  the  fiirthest;  there  are  railroads  run- 
ning north,  south,  ea«t,  and  west.  Clark :  5  miles  to  railroad  station ; 
stesimhoat  landing  25  miles,  Washington :  distance  to  market  town 
from  1  to  15  miles ;  to  a  railroad  station  from  1  to  25  miles.  Madison  : 
Ednardsville  is  situated  20  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  14  miles  from 
Alton ;  one  railroiid  in  operation,  another  building.  Clinton :  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Bailroad  runs  through  the  center  of  the  county.  Monroe: 
nearest  station  12  miles,  steamboat  lauding  11  miles,  and  another  13 
miles.  Randolph:  railroad  «*30  miles,  steamboat  landing  20  miles, 
(iallatin  :  no  part  of  the  county  is  farther  than  20  miles  from  the  river. 
Edwards:  ten  miles  to  steamboat  landing,  26  miles  to  railroad  station. 
White :  slaek-water  navigation  to  Carmi  on  the  Wabash,  Carmi  being 
the  county  seat,  and  situated  near  the  center  of  the  county.  Massac : 
from  1  to  15  miles.  Johnson:  Ohio  liiver  16  miles,  railroad  18  miles. 
What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 
Kane:  land  good;  timber  mostly  red,  white,  and  burr  oak,  shoVt  and 
scrubby.  Winnebago:  sandy  loam;  timber  principally  oak.  Lake: 
good  prairie  land;  timber — oak.  McHenry:  black  rich  soil;  oak. 
Whitesides :  sandy  loam,  in  some  portions  clay  subsoil ;  timber — black 
walnut,  black  ash,  maple,  cottonwood.  Jo  Daviess :  black  loam  on  the 
prairie;  on  timber  land  clay  loam,  white  burr  and  jack  oak.  Lee :  allu- 
nal  soil  of  good  quality ;  timber  skirting  the  streams — oak,  black  walnut, 
and  hickory.  Ogle :  general  quality  of  land,  good ;  timber  good  but  not 
hea\7.  Stephenson :  quality  of  land  good  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on  ; 
timber — oak,  walnut,  basswood,  &c.  Rock  Island  :  prairie  bottom,  good 
m\;  no  timber  of  any  note.  Stark:  black  loam;  timber — white  and 
black  oak,  walnut,  and  almost  all  other  kinds.  Peoria:  good;  oak, 
maple,  black  walnut,  elm,  &c.  Bureau :  deep  sandy  loam ;  oak,  black 
wahiut  along  the  creeks.  Henry :  quality  of  land  No.  1,  black  loam ; 
not  much  timber.  Kendall:  quality  of  land  is  good,  some  black 
loam  and  some  sandy  soil ;  timber — black  walnut,  red,  white,  and  black 
oak,  sugar-maple,  hickory,  elm,  &c.  Du  Page :  land  is  of  the  first 
quality ;  timber — mostly  oak  and  hickory,  some  basswood  in  low  lands. 
Grundy :  land  exceedingly  rich  ;  not  much  timber,  plenty  of  coal  for 
fuel.  Will:  good;  oak,  maple,  and  hickory.  Iroquois:  prairie  land, 
good  soil ;  timber — the  difterent  kinds  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  and 
maple.  Edgar :  black  rich  soil ;  principally  oak  timber.  Coles  :  i)rairie 
land,  rich  black  loam;  timber,  principally  whit^  oak  and  hickory. 
Woodford:  good  prairie  land;  timber,  principally  oak  of  different 
kinds.  Livingston  :  dark  loam ;  oak  and  walnut  timber  along  the  river, 
much  of  which  has  not  been  cut  off  yet.  Tazewell :  quality  of  land 
good ;  all  kinds  of  hard-wood  timber,  but  not  much  of  it.  McLean : 
good  land  ;  oak  timber,  principally.  Fulton  :  good  quality ;  variety  of 
timber,  such  as  white,  black,  and  Spanish  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory, 
and  sugar-maple.  Cass ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  loam  ;  timber — oak,  hickory, 
waple,  &c.  Christian:  principally  prairie  land;  oak  and  hickory 
timber.  Morgan :  best  quality  of  land ;  timber — walnut,  w^hite  oak, 
hickory,  and  ash.  Scott :  greater  part  of  the  land  is  first-rate ;  timber — 
black  and  wliite  oak,  walnut,  and  elm.    Jersey:  limestone,  from  i)oor 
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to  as  good  as  any  person  can  wish.  Greene :  black  loam,  very  ricli ; 
oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  ash,  and  sycamore.  Fayette:  land  good; 
timber — oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash.  Marion  and  Clay :  good ;  white  and 
black  oak,  post  oak,  sugar-maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  cottonwooil, 
&c.  Clark:  generally  clay  ami  sand  prairie;  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  elm. 
Washington :  general  quality  of  land  second-chiss ;  timber — white  and 
red  oak,  sycamore,  elm,  white  ash,  cherry,  walnlit,  and  hickory. 
Madison :  lands  rich  and  fertile ;  timber  various,  but  principally  oak, 
hickory,  and  walnut.  Clinton:  good  rolling  prairie;  oak,  maple,  hick- 
ory, and  walnut.  Monroe :  land  on  the  blutfs  and  interior  generally  old, 
exhausted  land  ;  much  better  in  the  prairie;  timber — all  kinds  of  oak, 
hickory,  elm,  maple,  and  walnut,  llandolph :  limestone,  mulatto,  black 
loam,  and  clay  subsoil;  timber — post  oak, reil  oak, ash,  walnut,  hickory, 
pecan,  hard  and  soft  maple,  cherry,  &c.  Gallatin :  land  generally 
good ;  timber — oak  and  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  other  varieties. 
Edwards:  land  good;  timber — walnut,  hickory,  and  oak.  White:  gen- 
erally clay  soil,  interspersed  with  belts  of  sjind  loam ;  timber — oak,  lime, 
hickory,  ash,  poplar,  and  walnut.  Massac :  land  good.  Johnson :  soil 
good ;  heavy  timber — oak,  poplar,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  sugar-maple,  &('. 

For  what  khul  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Kane:  farm  labor.  Winnebago:  mechanics  and  farm  labor.  Lake: 
farm  labor.  McIIenry:  all  kinds  of  labor.  Whitesides:  Coles,  McLeau, 
Fulton,  Christian,  Morgan,  Madison,  liandolph,  Gallatin,  Edwards,  and 
Massac:  all  kinds.  Jo  Daviess :  farm  hands  and  miners.  Lee,  Stei>hen- 
son.  Stark,  Putnam,  Bureau,  Du  Page,  Grundy,  Iroquois,  Edgar,  Wood- 
ford, Cass,  Fayette,  Marion  and  Chi}*,  Clark,  Ogle,  Washington, 
Clinton  and  Johnson  :  farm  labor.  Kock  Island :  farm  hands  and  couunon 
laborers.  Peoria  and  Henry :  farm  labor  and  laborers  on  railroads  and 
other  public  works  in  course  of  construction  ;  also  miners.  Kendall :  farm 
and  railroad  labor  and  mechanics.  Will:  farm  labor,  coal  miners,  and 
almost  all  kinds.  Livingston :  farm,  mechanical,  and  domestic  labor. 
Tazewell:  farm  and  other  common  labor.  Scott:  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
stone-masons,  plasterers,  cabinet-makers,  with  small  capital,  could  do  a 
large  and  profitable  business.  Jersey :  farm  labor  and  miners.  Greene : 
farm  labor,  railroad  hands,  carpenters,  &c.  Monroe :  farm  labor  and 
female  servants.  Whitesides :  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  farmers 
and  mechanics. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Kane :  National  Watch  Company  at  Elgin,  Fox  River  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Elgin,  Valley  Woolen  Company,  and  Illinois  Iron  and  Bolt 
Company,  Carpentersville,  Illinois.  Winnebago:  5  mower  and  reaper, 
1  woolen,  1  cotton,  and  1  agricultural  implement  factories,  2  founderies, 
6  planing-mills,  3  door,  sash  and  blind  factories,  6  to  8  wagon  shops,  1 
flax-mill.  Lake,  Putnam,  Grundy,  Christian,  Fayette,  Madison  and  St. 
Clair:  none.  McHenry :  flour-mills  and  woolen  factories.  Whitesides: 
flour-mill,  paper-mill,  and  a  ftuitory  of  agricultural  implements.  Jo 
Daviess:  3  woolen-mills,  7  flour-mills,  2  furniture  factories,  2  planing- 
mills,  one  flax-mill,  four  lead-smelting  furnaces,  wagon  shops,  boot  and 
shoe  shops,  &c.  Lee :  flour  and  flax  mills,  wool  and  knitting  factories. 
Stephenson:  grist-mills,  woolen-mills,  saw-mills,  factories  for  making 
agricultural  implements.  Rock  Island :  2  distilleries,  1  pottery,  2'p*P^^' 
mills,  1  malleable-iron  works,  7  saw-mills,  8  planing-mills,  3  agricultural- 
implement  factories,  2  fouuderies,  2  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  1 
tub  and  pail  factory,  2  broom  factories,  Government  arsenal  and  armory, 
very  large.    Stark :  5  flour-mills,  1  woolen  factory.    Peoria :  grist  and 
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.sawmills.  Bureau:  manufactories  of  farm  implements.  Henry:  flour- 
mills  and  agricultural-implement  factories.  Kendall :  1  paper-mill,  1 
reaper  factory,  and  one  woolen  factory.  Du  Page:  flour-mills  and 
woolen  factories.  Will:  flour-mill.  Iroquois:  2  planing-mills  and  1 
woolen  factory.  Coles  :  .flour  and  saw  mills,  founderies,  woolen  facto- 
ries, aud  breweries.    Woodford  :  13  flour-mills,  1  distillery,  2  breweries, 

1  fouudery.  Livingston  :  2  good  woolen- mills,  6  planing-mills,  1  water 
and  7  steam  grist-mills,  several  small  saw-mills,  and  beet-sugar  manu- 
factory. Coal  is  being  mined  extensively  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county,  and  there  are  three  coal-shafts  in  operation  along  the  Vermillion 
River.  Tazewell :  there  are  several  factories  in  operation,  but  they  all 
have  plenty  of  hands.  McLean :  woolen  factories,  2  large  cojil-shafts, 
employ  250  men.  Railroad  shops  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton,  and  Chicjago 
Railroad,  employing  700  men,  besides  large  plow  factories,  and  other 
machine- shops.  Fulton :  several  woolen  factories,  agricultural-imple- 
ment factories,  a  number  of  flour-mills,  and  several  carriage  factories. 
Morgan:  flour-mills  and  woolen-mills.  Scott:  steam  flour-mills,  5  ma- 
chine-shops, factories  of  plows,  reapers,  threshers,  wagons,  carriages,  &c. 
Jersey :  flour-mills,  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  agricultural-implement 
factory,  and  cooperage.    Greene :  10  steam  flour- mills,  1  woolen  factory, 

2  steam  wagon  manufactories,  several  saw-mills,  6  potteries,  3  printing- 
presses.  Marion  and  Clay :  flour  and  saw  mills.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  have  a  machine-shop  at  Centralia,  working  from  200 
to  250  bands.  Clark :  flour  and  saw  mills,  woolen-mills.  Washington 
ami  Clinton  :  flour  and  saw  mills.  Monroe :  S  breweries,  2  agricultural- 
implement  factories,  2  carriage  factories,  2  rope  foctories,  1  broom  fae- 
toiy.  JJandolph :  flour-mills,  woolen  factories,  breweries,  wagon  and 
plow  factories.  Gallatin :  1  planing-mill  and  1  furniture  foctorj',  4  grist- 
mills, and  several  saw-mills.  White :  grist-mills  and  saw-mills,  but  room 
for  more,  and  an  excellent  opening  for  factories  of  all  kinds.  Massac : 
tloar and  saw  mills,  planing-mills,  &c.  Johnson:  flour  and  saw  mills, 
and  steam  carding-machines. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads,  or  other  public  tcorka  requiring 
itkilled  labor,  in  progress  f    If  so ,  how  far  distant  f 

Kane:  al>out  1  mile  from  Elgin,  Illinois;  Winnebago,  35  to  50  miles. 
Uke,  Whitesides,  Jo  Daviess,  Stark,  Peoria,  Putnam,  Bureau,  Du  Page, 
(Inindy,  Will,  Edgar,  Coles,  Woodford,  Morgan,  Madison,  St.  Clair, 
Clinton  and  Edwards:  none  at  present.  McHenry:  no  new  railroads 
building,  but  a  great  deal  of  repairing  on  roads  that  are  built.  Lee : 
Done  nearer  than  12  miles.  Stephenson :  4  railroads,  all  built.  Rock 
Island:  two  railroads  through  the  county  are  building,  and  several  other 
extensive  improvements  making.  Henry:  yes,  all  through  the  division. 
Kendall :  the  Fox  River  Railroad  now  in  progress  through  the  county  seat. 
Irofjaois:  two  railroads  passing  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county. 
Livingston:  railroads  are  being  built,  planned,  and  cbntemplated  all 
over  this  county.  Tazewell:  yes;  close  by.  McLean:  2  roads  running 
through  the  county;  quite  a  number  of  men  wanted.  Christian:  2 
railroads  in  process  of  construction,  traversing  the  county  diagonally, 
intersecting  each  other  at  county  seat ;  another  in  contemplation.  Scott : 
one  15  miles  south.  Jersey:  yes;  about  11  miles.  Greene:  1  railroad  in 
progress,  through  Whitehall,  2  projected,  and  1  completed  through 
CarroltAi.  Fayette:  35  miles.  Marion  and  Clay:  1  railroad  running 
through  this  division,  partly  constructed  and  soon  to  be  finished.  Clark : 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  running  through  the 
f*>unty;  nearest  station  12  miles  from  Westfield.  Madison:  1  railroad 
i»  process  of  construction ;  laborers  receive  $2  a  day.    Monroe:  no  pub- 
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lie  work  iu  progress  at  tliis  time,  but  a  railroad  from  St.  Loais  to  Cain) 
in  expectancy.  Randolph:  2  miles.  Gallatin:  1  railroad  in  course  of 
coustruetiou,  but  at  present  at  a  stand-still.  White:  there  are  three 
railroads  in  contemplation  and  in  progress  in  this  county.  Massac:  yes. 
Johnson :  1  in  progress. 

If  many  foreign-horn  workmen  are  employed  in  your  diMrict^  please  gire 
the  preponderating  nationality. 

Stark:  Swedes  and  Irish.  Henry  and  Bureau:  Swedes.  Clark: 
Irish.  Edwards:  German.  White:  principally  imtive-born;  GerniHii 
laborers  would  be  very  acceptable.    Marshall :  Irish  and  German. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanicSj  ox  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land  of  good  quality  and  iceW 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Kane:  there  is  a  large  amount  of  building  going  on;  not  much  land 
unoccupied.  McHenry:  all  kinds  of  labor  command  a  fair  price,  ami 
there  are  plenty  of  farms  to  be  i-ented  on  shares.  Winnebago:  the  land 
is  mostly  prairie,  and  occupied;  there  are  several  factories  requiring 
mechanical  labor.  Jo  Daviess:  about  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  unoccu- 
pied, and  all  well  watered;  this  county  ofters  advantages  to  lead-miners 
and  farm  hands.  Whitesides:  a  competency  can  be  secured  by  all  single 
or  married  men  of  industrious  habits.  Lee:  some  unoccupied  land  of 
the  best  quality  can  be  purchased  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre,  on  time. 
Stephenson:  we  have  a  good,  healthy  climate,  good  soil,  and  energetic 
people;  we  want  cheap  labor  to  develop  our  resources.  liock  Island: 
several  extensive  manufjictories  have  recently  been  established  at  this 
l)lace;  a  large  stove  fonndery  employing  about  100  men,  a  glass  maim- 
factory  with  an  eight-pot  furnace,  employing  about  70  men,  and  glue 
works  employing  20  men;  there  are  also  in  this  county  about  18  coal 
mines  employing  about 500  men,  summer  and  winter.  Clinton:  renters 
of  large  or  small  farms  can  be  accommodated  on  reasonable  terms. 
Kendall:  good  wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics,  and  a  good  chance 
for  small  farmers.  I)u  Page:  mechanics  are  in  good  demand,  and  also 
common  laborers,  except  in  the  winter  months;  large  farms  are  now 
being  subdivided  into  40  and  80  acre  lots  for  the  convenience  of  small 
farmers  who  lind  it  ]>rofi  table  to  keep  cows  and  raise  vegetables  for  the 
Chicago  market.  Gnindy :  small  farms  obtainable  on  rent  at  reasonable 
rates.  Coles :  plenty  of  work  of  every  description  at  remunerative  prices : 
a  healthy  countryj  excellent  free  schools,  churches  of  every  denomination, 
tine  markets,  rich  lands,  and  railroads  in  every  direction.  Mcl^ean :  gooil 
inducements  for  mechanics,  healthy  climate,  good  schools  and  colleges. 
Jersey:  sober,  industrious  laborers,  mechanics,  and  small  farmers  can 
do  well  here.  Scott:  The  land  is  generally  owned  by  small  farmers  and 
mostly  occupied;  but  mechanics  and  laborers  of  both  sexes  are  in  great 
demand  at  fair  wages.  Morgan:  jdenty  of  work;  labor  of  almost  all 
kinds  in  good  demand,  (rreene :  any  honest,  industrious  man  can  make 
a  good  living  here,  be  his  calling  what  it  may ;  speculators  are  not  needed. 
Clark,  Marion,  and  Clay :  a  large  amount  of  unimproved  land  yet  un- 
occupied and  for  sale  low;  mechanics  are  in  demand.  Madison:  in  ad- 
dition to  the  labor  required  upon  the  railroad,  there  are  immense  coal 
fields  in  this  vicinity;  many  shafts  are  now  in  successful  operation,  and 
others  will  be  opened  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  in  the  spring.  Mon- 
roe :  there  is  some  unoccupied  land  which,  if  drained,  would  make  the 
best  of  farms.  Gallatin :  plenty  of  land  of  good  quality  unoccui>ied,  and 
laborers  of  all  sorts  in  demand  at  fair  wages;  there  is  a  good  openinjr 
for  all  classes  of  men.  Johnson :  va«t  quantities  of  land  yet  unoccupied, 
both  low  and  hill  lands;  the  hill  lands  are  well  adapted  t>o  fruit-growing 
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the  low  lands  to  grass.    White:  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  our  lands 
yet  onoccapied,  and  to  the  energetic  and  industrious  there  are  few  local- 
ities which  offer  better  inducements  in  view  of  our  prospect  of  internal 
improvements. 
What  are  prices  of  ordinary  farm-stockj  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 
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MICHIGAN. 


Area,  35,095,520  acres.    Population  in  1870,  1,184,296. 

Van  land  he  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
"«  favorable  terms  t 

•  Lenawee,  Berrien,  Van  Buren,  Kalamazoo,  Cass,  Branch,  Calhoun, 
MtTosta,  Cbarlevoix,  Grand  Traverse,  Oceana,  Manistee,  Ottawa,  Kent, 
Macomb,  Shiawassee,  Tuscola,  Saginaw,  Alpena,  Keweenaw,  Chippewa, 
in<l  Genesee :  it  can.  St.  Joseph :  land  can  be  purchased  at  from  $25  to 
?HM)  i>er  acre,  and  rented  at  from  $4  to  $10  per  acre.  Jackson :  but  few 
Urnis  can  be  rented.  Eaton  :  land  can  be  purchased  on  better  terms  than 
it  t-an  be  rented.  Barry  :  not  very  favorable  t^rms.  Manistee :  land  can 
•*^  piirobased,  but  there  is  little  or  none  to  be  rented.  Oakland :  the 
Nime.  Ilougbton,  Mackinac,  and  Marquette:  none.  Delta:  only  Gov- 
-mraent  land.    Gratiot  and  Huron  :  wild  lands  can  be  purchased  on 

^^orable  terms.  ' __^_ 

*  Names  of  counties  from  which  re  tarns  have  been  received. 
IL  Ex.  1 5 
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What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  proper- 
1 14)11  has  been  under  cultivation^  Jiow  much  is  feticed^  and  tJie  ki^id  of  build- 
i)Ufs, 

Lenawee :  about  $60  per  acre  for  a  farm  of  80  acres,  fenced.  Berrien : 
ii-om  $35  to  880 ;  one-half  improved,  with  frame  buildings,  and  orchard. 
Van  Buren  :  $25  to  $35 ;  about  one-half  under  cultivation.  Kalama- 
zoo: the  price  of  land  depends  on  its  distance  from  railroad  stations; 
within  6  miles,  from  $75  to  $125;  in  other  part*  of  this  division,  $50. 
Cass:  $60  to  $75;  one-half  under  cultivation,  and  fenced ;  plain  w^ooden 
buildings.  St.  Joseph :  about  $50;  nearly  all  the  land  of  the  county  is 
fenced;  buildings  mostly  of  wood.  Branch:  from  $40  to  $60;  three- 
fourths  cleared  and  fenced  ;  fi'ame  buildings.  Jackson :  from  $50  to 
$75.  Ingham:  $25  to  $100;  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  fenced  and 
under  cultivation  ;  comfortable  buildings.  Calhoun  :  from  $30  to  $75 ; 
three-fourths  under  cultivation.  Eaton :  $20  to  $40 ;  from  one-third  to 
one-half  cleared ;  cheap  buildings,  log  and  frame.  Mecosta :  $20  to 
$40;  log  and  small  frfime  buildings.  Barry:  $50;  two-thirds  under 
cultivation,  and  fenced ;  tolerably  good  buildings.  Grand  Traverse : 
$10  to  $20.  Oceana :  $25;  about  one-third  cleared ;  good  frame  houses 
only.  Manistee :  no  improved  farms  for  sale ;  very  little  improvements 
in  the  county.  Ottawa :  $50 ;  one  third  under  cultivation ;  all  improved 
farms  are  fenced;  frame  buildings.  St.  Clair:  $25;  one-half  cleared ; 
buildings  of  logs.  Ontonagon :  from  $15  to  $20 ;  poor  fences  and  build- 
ings. Kent :  $40  to  $60 ;  the  latter  price  when  the  buildings  are  good, 
and  the  farm  in  good  order.  Macomb :  $40  to  $65 ;  about  two-thirds 
fenced;  buildings  mostly  of  wood.  Oakland:  $30  to $60*;  three-fourths 
under  cultivation,  and  fenced ;  small  buildings.  Houghton :  there  are 
no  farms  of  any  account  in  this  county  ;  some  of  the  mining  companies 
raise  a  few  acres  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Shiawassee :  $30  to  $00. 
Tuscola:  $10  to  $50;  one-half  improved  and  fenced.  Mackinac:  no 
farms  selling.  Delta :  nearly  all  the  wild  land  is  heavily  timbered ;  the 
timber  nearly  pays  for  clearing.  Saginaw :  $15  to  $100 ;  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  cultivated  and  fenced,  some  having  fruit  orchards,  and 
substantial  buildings.  Alpena:  about  $15;  all  fenced;  log  buildings. 
Keweenaw:  $10;  buildings  poor.  Marquette:  no  farming  done  here. 
Chippewa:  $7;  all  fenced;  log  buildings.  Genesee:  $40  to  $60;  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  improved  and  fenced  ;  with  lesser  improve- 
ments it  can  be  obtained  for  from  $20. to  $40,  according  to  location, 
Gratiot :  about  $45 ;  three-fourths  improved ;  frame  buildings.  Huron  : 
small  improved  farms  are  few  and  far  between ;  not  much  fence ;  set- 
tlers live  in  log-houses. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  hoic  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Lenawee  :  from  $10  to  $50.  Berrien :  $20  to  $60  ;  one-half  improved  ; 
frame  buildings,  and  orchard.  Van  Buren :  from  $5  to  $50,  according: 
to  location.  Allegan:  $15  to  $25.  Kalamazoo:  $10.  Cass:  improved 
and  unimproved  are  sold  together,  each  farm  being  partly  improved. 
St.  Joseph:  about  $25;  nearly  all  fenced.  Branch:  $20  to  $40;  one- 
fourth  cleared  and  fenced.  Jackson :  $25  to  $100 ;  timber  land ;  en- 
tirely unimproved.  Ingham :  from  $6  to  $75.  Calhoun  :  no  unimproved 
land  in  separate  tracts  to  sell ;  the  land  is  generally  fenced.  Eaton  : 
$10  to  $20;  what  we  call  unimproved  land  has  no  clearing  or  fence. 
Mecosta:  $8  to  $20;  none  cleared  or  fenced.  Barry:  $10  to  $50. 
Grand  Traverse:  $2  to  $10;  wholly  unimproved.  Oceana:  average 
price  for  wild  land  without  fence,  $7.  Manistee:  from  $1  to  $10. 
Ottawa:  $10 ;  one- third  of  all  land  in  this  division  is  cleared.  St.  Clair : 
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?r>  to  $20.  Ontonagon :  very  little  of  that  class  of  laud  here.  Kent : 
§"1  to  $10.  Macomb:  from  $20  to  $60;  abont  three-fourths  cleared. 
Oakland:  not  much  land  unimproved.  Houghton:  $10  to  $50.  Shia- 
wassee :*$5  to  $20.  Tuscola:  $3  to  $20;  none  cleared.  Mackinac: 
none.  Delta:  $10.  Saginaw:  $2  50  to  $15;  none  cleared  or  fenced, 
Alpena :  $2  to  $5 ;  no  clearing,  and  no  fence.  Keweenaw  :  $3.  Mar- 
quette: $5  to  $10.  Chippewa:  $10;  thousands  of  acres  burnt  over; 
cattle  and  horses  roam  ov^er  these  tracts  at  will.  Genesee:  from  $8  to 
^30,  according  to  location  and  quality.  Gratiot:  $5  to  $15;  no  clear- 
ing nor  fencing.    Huron :  $2  to  $10. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments j  or  seeds  f 

Berrien :  the  owner  receives  one-half  the  crop  on  good  farms,  and 
one-third  on  poor  ones.  Van  Bnren :  about  $4 ;  if  on  shares  and  owner 
provides  one-half  of  stock,  imi)lemeuts,  seeds,  &c.,  he  receives  one-half 
the  product.  Allegan :  about  $5  where  improvements  are  made ;  shares, 
Siime  as  above.  Kalamazoo:  no  farms  rented  for  cash ;  owner  receives 
one-half  the  crop,  and  furnishes  one-half  the  seeds.  Cass :  $4,  or  one-half 
the  product.  St.  Joseph :  one-half,  each  furnishing  half.  Branch : 
owner  receives  one-half  or  one-third,  according  as  he  furnishes  stock, 
implements  and  seeds,  or  otherwise.  Jackson :  $4  for  the  improved 
portion  of  tlie  farm;  shares,  same  as  above.  Ingham:  one -third  to 
owner.  Calhoun :  owner  half,  furnishing  half.  Eaton :  $3  to  $4 ;  shares, 
same  as  above.^  Mecosta ;  owner  one-third.  Barry  and  Ottawa :  shares, 
as  above.  Grand  Traverse:  very  seldom  rented  except  on  shares ;  shares, 
as  above.  Oceana:  about  $2 ;  shares,  iis  above.  Manistee :  none  under 
rental.  Ottawa:  shares,  as  above.  Lenawee:  $3  to $5.  St. Clair:  $10 
to  $20;  shares,  as  above.  Ontonagon :  from  $100  to  $300  ;  none  rented 
on  shares.  Kent :  owner  receives  one-half  or  one-third  the  produce, 
according  as  he  provides  stock,  &c.,  or  otherwise.  Macomb,  Tuscola,  and 
Genesee:  the  same.  Oakland :  from  $2  to $4 ;  shares,  as  above.  Hough- 
ton: some  naining  companies  rent  to  their  laborers,  about  half  an  acre 
each,  and  charge  them  therefor  $5  each  ;  said  laborers  raise  potatoes, 
and  invariably  get  a  good  crop.  Shiawassee:  about ,$3;  shares,  owner 
one-third,  he  furnishing  nothing.  Saginaw :  shares,  one-third.  Alpena: 
farms  are  rented  only  on  shares ;  the  owner  receives  one-half  the  pro- 
ducts and  furnishes  one-half  the  seeds.  Keweenaw :  about  $1.  Gratiot : 
about  $4  ;  shares,  one-third. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  tico  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Wheat 

-per  bushel.. 

$0  80  to  |1  00 

St.  Joseph,  Cass,  Eaton. 

Do 

....  do 

90  to       95 

Van  Bnren,  Branch,  Allegan. 

Do 

....  do 

1  00 

Jackson,  Berrien,  Mecosta,  Barry,  Grand 
Traverse,  Ottawa,  Ontonagon,  Kent,  Oak- 
land, Shiawassee,  Tuscola,  Genesee,  Gra- 
tiot, Huron. 

Do 

....  do 

1  00  to    1  15 

Oceana,  Ingham,  Kalamazoo. 

Do 

....  do 

1  25 

Calhoun,  St.  Clair,  Saginaw. 

Cora 

....do 

50 

Barry,  Gratiot. 

Do 

....  do 

60 

Van  Bnren,  Oakland,  Ingham. 

Do 

....  do 

65 

Allegan,  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  Calhoun, 

Ottawa. 
Berrien,  Cass,  Eaton,  Shiawassee. 

Do 

....  do 

75 
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Articles  of  production. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Cora 

.  per  busliel.. 

|0  80 

Branch.  Kent,  St.  Clair. 

Oats 

..  ..do...... 

to  30  to 

33 

Ingham,  Gratiot. 

Do 

do 

40 

Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  Barry,  Oakland,  St. 
Clair,  Macomb. 

Do 

do 

50 

Branch,  Kent,  Tuscola. 

Do 

do 

60 

Grand  Traverse,  Saginaw. 
Oceana,  Houghton,  Keweenaw. 

Do 

do 

70 

Do 

do 

75 

Chippewa,  Mackinac,  Alpena. 

Do 

do 

85 

Ontonagon. 

Potatoes.. 

do 

30 

Van  Buren,  Ingham,  Grand  Traverse,  Oak- 
land. 

Do 

do 

40 

St.  Joseph. 

Do 

do 

50 

Mecosta,  Oceana,  Mackinac,  Chippewa. 
Alpena,    Manistee,  St.  Clair,    Keweenaw, 
Huron. 

Do 

do 

50  to 

75 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Cass. 

Iron  ore... 

per  ton.. 

5  00 

Marquette. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  toicn^  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Berrien :  from  1  to  10  miles.  Van  Buren :  to  a  market  town  and  rail- 
road station  10  miles ;  to  a  steamboat  landing  20  miles.  Allegan  :  3  or 
4  miles.  Kalamazoo  :  the  Michigan  Central  Kailroad  crosses  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  northern  branch  of  the  Southern  Michigan 
and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  from  north  to  south.  Cass :  greatest 
distance  12  miles.  St.  Joseph:  railroads  through  the  county  in  two 
directions,  and  two  others  in  process  of  construction.  Branch :  Cold- 
water,  in  the  center  of  the  county,  is  a  market  town  and  a  railroad  station 
on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  Jackson :  average  distance  about 
()  miles.  Ingham:  from  1  to  25  miles.  Calhoun:  the  Michigan  Central 
]{ailroad  runs  through  the  county,  furnishing  a  good  market  easy  of 
access  to  all  i)arts  of  the  county.  Eaton  :  the  Grand  River  Valley  Rail- 
road intersects  this  count}"  diagonally,  and  has  a  sta.tion  every  6  or  10 
miles.  Mecosta :  3  to  10  miles  to  market  town,  15  miles  to  railroad. 
Lenawee :  two  railroads  through  the  county ;  Adrian  City  is  the  county 
seat,  and  there  are  numerous  stations  and  villages.  Charlevoix :  the 
county  town  is  a  steamboat  lauding,  and  it  is  about  200  miles  to  a  rail- 
road station.  Barry:  we  have  a  railroad  at  Hastings.  Grand  Traverse: 
steamboat  landings  are  niunerous  in  this  region.  0(*eana :  at  our  county 
town  is  a  steamboat  landing  and  good  harbor.  Manistee:  Manistee 
City,  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  is  a  lake  port.  Ot- 
tiiwa :  Holland  is  our  market  town  and  steamboat  landing ;  no  railroad 
station  within  22  miles.  St.  Clair :  from  1  mile  to  20  to  railroaxl  and 
steamboat.  Ontonagon :  our  county  town  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  whose  mouth  is  a  good  harbor.  Kent:  to  a  railroad  station  13 
miles.  Macomb :  23  miles  to  Detroit.  Oakland :  about  10  miles  to  a 
railroad  station.  Houghton :  steamboat  landing  in  the  center  of  this 
county ;  90  miles  to  railroad  station.  Shiawassee :  five  railroad  depots 
in  this  county.  Tuscola:  20  miles.  Mackinac :  J  mile.  Delta :  several 
railroads  and  steamboat  landings.  Saginaw :  from  3  to  10  miles.  Al- 
pena: from  Imile  to  30.  Keweenaw:  not  over  10  miles.  Marquette: 
12  miles  from  mines  to  steamboat  navigation.  Chippewa:  from  1  to  3 
miles  to  steamboat  landing.  Genesee :  railroad  runs  through  the  county 
north  and  south;  good  market  at  all  the  stations.    Gratiot:  22  miles 
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from  county  seat  to  railroad  station.  Huron:  numerous  steamboat 
landings  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Bay.  This  county 
is  two-thirds  surrounded  by  water. 

What  is  the  genial  quality  of  land  and  the  "kind  of  timber  f 

Berrien:  sandy  loam;  prairie  oak,  beech,  maple,  walnut,  white- 
wood,  &c.  Van  Buren :  the  soil  is  varied ;  timber — whitewood,  oak, 
beech,  poplar,  pine,  hemlock,  and  ash.  Allegan:  loam  and  clay;  tim- 
ber—beech and  maple.  Kalamazoo :  the  land  is  of  good  quality  and 
well  adapted  to  farming  purposes ;  the  timber  is  principally  maple,  beech, 
and  oak.  Cass:  prairie  and  oak  openings;  some  heavy  timber.  St. 
Joseph :  sandy  loam ;  timber  principally  oak,  some  beech,  maple,  and 
mixed  timber.  Branch :  the  land  is  generally  of  good  quality ;  timber — 
beech,  mai)le,  and  oak.  Jackson :  land  generally  good ;  timber  mostly 
oak.  Ingham  :  gravelly  loam  ;  timber — ^from  heavy  beech  and  maple  to 
light  oak  openings.  Calhoun:  gravelly  loam;  timber  chiefly  oak. 
Eaton :  loam  and  gravel ;  timber — beech,  maple,  oak,  ash,  and  walnut 
uiion  the  npland,  with  elm,  black  ash,  and  turmeric  upon  the  lower. 
Mecosta:  land  good ;  beech  and  maple.  Charlevoix  :  sandy  loam  ;  tim- 
ber—beech and  m^ple.  Lenawee:  sand  and  clay;  almost  every  kind  of 
good  hardwood  timber.  Barry:  sandy  loam;  timber  in  some  parts  all 
oak,  and  in  others  a  mixture  of  beech,  maple,  whitewood,  and  nearly  all 
kinds.  Grand  Traverse :  land  generally  good ;  timber — maple,  beech, 
ba^swood,  elm,  ash,  cedar,  pine,  and  hemlock.  Oceana :  sandy  loam  ; 
timber  principally  hardwood.  Manistee :  sandy  to  sandy  loam  ;  timber 
on  fann  lands,  maple  and  beech.  Ottawa :  on  the  west  side  of  this  divis- 
ion the  land  is  light  and  sandy;  timber — hemlock,  pine,  oak,  &c.;  south 
and  east  side  the  land  is  claj',  with  all  hard  timber,  beech,  maple,  &c. 
St.  Clair :  some  parts  clay,  some  sandy ;  some  hardwood,  but  mostly 
pine.  Ontonagon  :  sandy  loam  ;  ^emlock,  maple,  and  birch.  Kent :  the 
soil  varies  from  stiff  clay  to  a  light  sand — generally  a  loam  and  very 
productive  ;  timber — oak,  beech,  maple,  elm,  basswood,  and  pine.  Ma- 
comb: soft  and  hard  wood  mixed ;  oak,  ash,  elm,  whitewood,  beech,  and 
maple.  Oakland :  clay,  loam  and  sandy  plains ;  oak  timber.  Houghton : 
ml  or  black  sand;  poor  quality:  maple,  hemlock,  birch,  and  pine. 
Shiawassee :  good  land ;  timber — oak  and  maple.  Tuscola :  ranging  from 
sand  to  clay ;  every  variety  of  timber ;  pine,  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  oak, 
asb,  elm.  Mackinac :  poor ;  beech  and  maple.  Delta :  good  for  wheat, 
grass,  and  oats.  Saginaw :  mostly  dark  loam ;  oak,  maple,  hickory,  elm, 
and  beech.  Alpena:  sandy  loam  and  clay.  Keweenaw :  fair  quality ; 
birch,  maple,  hemlock,  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  poplar.  Marquette :  sandy; 
pine  and  hemlock.  Chippewa  :  clay  and  sandy  loam ;  sugar-maple  and 
evergreens.  Grenesee :  clayey  loam  predominates,  with  limestone  gravel ; 
timber  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  with  some  pine.  Gratiot :  sandy 
loam ;  beech,  maple,  oak,  pine,  basswood,  ash,  hemlock.  Huron :  gene- 
ral t;haracter  of  the  soil  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam ;  pine,  hemlock, 
white  cedar,  and  the  different  kinds  of  hard  wood. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  t 

Lenawee:  farm  labor  chiefly.  Berrien:  common  laborers  principally. 
Tan  Buren :  farm  hands  and  wood-choppers.  Allegan,  St.  Clair,  and  Sag- 
inaw: all  kinds,  skilled  and  common.  Kalamazoo:  all  laborers  seem  to 
find  employment.  Cass :  farm  labor.  Branch,  Ingham,  Eaton,  Macomb, 
Oakland,  Shiawassee,  Gratiot:  farm  labor  principally.  Jackson:  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  and  common  laborers.  Calhoun:  mechanics  and  farm 
laborers.  Mecosta:  lumbering,  in  winter.  Manistee:  lumbermen  and 
servant  girls.  Ontonagon:  miners  and  common  laborers.  Kent:  farm 
labor  and  labor  in  the  pine  woods,  cutting  and  hauling  logs,  and  working 
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in  the  mills.  Houghton:  miners,  choppers,  shovelers,  teamsters,  &c. 
Tuscola:  farm  and  lumbering:  Mackinac:  fishermen.  Delta:  male  la- 
borers and  female  house  servants.  Alpena:  millmen  and  lumbermen. 
Keweenaw:  mining  and  surface  labor.  Marquette:  miners.  Chippewa: 
miners  and  fishermen  and  voyagers.  Genesee:  farming  and  lumbering. 
Huron:  mill  and  lumbering. 

What  mUl4s  orfactorieSj  ^  any^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Lenawee:  railroad  machine-shop  and  two  woolen  factories.  Berrien: 
principally'  flour  and  lumber  mills.  Van  Buren  and  Allegan :  flour-mills, 
saw-mills,  and  woollen-mills.  Kalamazoo:  paper-mill,  flour-mills,  and 
saw-mills.  Cass:  flour-mills  and  a  few  small  planing  mills  and  door 
factories.  St.  Joseph :  flour  and  saw  mills,  iron  founderies,  woolen-mills, 
paper-mills,  and  agricultural  implement  factories;  labor  in  supply  fully 
equal  to  the  demand.  Branch :  grist  and  saw  mills,  woolen  factories, 
furnaces,  &c.  Jackson:  about  20  saw-mills,  16  grain-mills,  3  stoneware 
factories,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  fac- 
tories. Ingham:  none  of  any  note  Calhoun:  woolen-mills,  flour-mills, 
threshing  machine  manufactories,  Xovelty  Works  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, extension  tables,  &c.  Eaton  and  Mecosta:  8  sawmills  and  3  flour- 
mills.  Barry:  only  furnaces.  Gnmd  Traverse:  none  but  lumber  and 
flour  mills.  Oceana:  saw-mills,  planing- mills,  shingle-mills,  and  ma- 
chine-shop. Manistee:  no  mills  except  20  steam  saw-mills,  which  em- 
ploy about  65  men  each.  Ottawa:  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  sash,  door 
and  blind,  stave  and  furniture,  and  agricultural  implement  factories. 
St.  Clair:  saw  and  grist  mills,  carriage  and  wagon  factory.  Ontonagon: 
stamp-mills,  engines,  &g.,  around  the  mines.  Kent:  saw-mills,  flour 
and  grist  mills,  paper-mill,  and  cigar  factory.  Oakland:  woolen-mill. 
Houghton:  o  steam  saw-mills,  1  sasli^  door  aud  blind  factory,  2  fouu- 
deiles  and  machine-shops,  1  copper-smelting  works.  Shiawwssee :  7  flour- 
mills,  3  woolen-mills.  Tuscola:  woolen-mill,  saw-mills,  &c.  Mackinac: 
none.  Delta:  sawmills  and  blast-furnaces.  Saginaw:  saw-mills,  shin- 
gle and  lath  mills,  planing-mills,  blind,  sash  and  door  factories,  cabinet- 
work, wheelwright,  and  chair  factories;  all  kinds  of  wood -turning,  ma- 
chine-shops, paper-mills,  and  salt  manufactories.  Alpena:  9  steam 
saw-mills,  2  water-power  saw-mills,  1  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  1 
foundery  and  machine-shop,  one  siding-mill  and  8  shingle-mills,  4  port- 
able grist-mills  for  grinding  feed  for  stock.  Keweenaw :  stamping-mills, 
saw-mills,  fuse  factory,  brewery,  soap  manufactory,  and  wagon-shops. 
Chii)pewa:  saw-mill  and  shingle-mill.  Genesee:  8  saw-mills,  turning 
out  70,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  in  Flint  City,  and  3  shingle  fac- 
tories, other  saw-mills,  &c.,  throughout  the  county;  15  flour-mills,  2 
woolen  factories,  &c.    Gratiot:  saw-mills  and  grist-mills;  no  factories. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  icorks  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so^  how  far  distant  f 

Lenawee:  not  nearer  than  40  miles.  Berrien:  a  railroad  is  being  built 
through  our  city.  Van  Buren:  yes;  within  the  county.  Allegan:  yes,  and 
building  another.  Kalamazoo:  a  railroad  is  being  built  irom  this  place 
to  South  Haven,  a  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  30  miles 
distant;  also  a  road  north  and  south  through  the  county.  Cass:  1;  10 
miles  distant.  St.  Joseph :  2  railroads  through  the  county ;  plenty  of 
laborers.  Branch:  several  railroads  are  in  progi'ess,  from  12  to 20  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Coldwater,  the  county  seat.  Jackson:  5  rail- 
roads completed,  another  in  progress.  Ingham :  yes ;  within  from  4  to  20 
miles.  Calhoun:  1  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction.  Eaton:  Grand 
Itiver  Valley  Railroad  complete  and  the  Peninsular  in  progress.    Me- 
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costa:  a  railroad  is  being  constructed  across  this  county.  BaiTy :  there  • 
are  some  railroads  being  built  in  Michigan.  Grand  Traverse,  Manistee, 
Ontonagon,  Oakland,  Shiawassee,  Mackinac,  Delta,  Alpena,  Chippewa, 
and  Huron:  none  at  present.  Oceana:  a  railroad  about  50  miles  distant. 
Ottawa:  1  railroad  in  progress.  St.  Clair:  1  completed  40  miles  out  of 
the  city  of  Port  Huron.  Kent:  1  in  progi'ess  8  miles  distant.  Macomb: 
1  in  progress  through  the  county.  Houghton:  ship  canal,  8  miles  from 
tbis  village,  requiring  a  large  number  of  laborers,  now  in  progress. 
Tuscola:  plank  roads.  Saginaw:  yes;  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Ke- 
weenaw: a  ship  canal  40  miles  distant.  Genesee:  1  through  the  county 
being  built.     Gratiot:  1  soon  to  be  commenced. 

If  many  foreign-horn  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district^  please  give 
the  preponderating  nationality. 

Berrien,Cass,  Ingham  and  Van  Buren:  Irish.  Allegan :  German.  Kal- 
amazoo: the  German  laborers  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous.  St.  Jo- 
seph: not  many  foreigners;  some  Germans.  Branch:  but  few;  mostly 
Irish.  Jaeksou :  German.  Eaton :  Irish  and  Swiss ;  Irish  preponder- 
ate. St.  Clair :  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Germans.  Macomb :  German.  Oak- 
laud:  German.    Lenawee:  quite  a  German  poimlation. 

Please  state  any  advantages  ivhich  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers j  me- 
chanics^ or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land^  of  good  quality  and  well 
uattreiu  yet  unoccupied  f 

Lenawee:  not  much  land  unoccupied.  Berrien:  a  good  deal  of  un- 
cultivated land  suitable  for  fruit  or  grain,  well  watered,  can  be  purchased 
at  i-easonable  rates.  Van  Buren :  great  inducements  for  small  farmers; 
land  can  be  bought  for  $12  per  acre ;  good  market  for  wood.  Allegan : 
tlie  fact  that  our  county  is  comparatively  new.  Kalamazoo  :  some  good 
land  yet  unoccupied  ;  a  good  farming  district.  Cass :  small  farmers  can 
do  well  here.  St.  Joseph :  fine  productive  land,  easily  tilled,  but  very 
litde  of  it  unoccupied.  Brancn :  considerable  land  of  good  quality, 
well  watered,  yet  unoccupied.  Jackson :  no  land  unoccupied.  Ing- 
ham :  quite  a  large  amount  of  good  land  owned  by  non-residents';  a  fine 
agricultural  district,  with  an  abundance  of  wdod,  coal,  and  other  min- 
erals, with  the  capitol  of  the  State  for  its  center;  having  3  raiboads 
alrciuiy  completed,  and  3  others  in  process  of  construction,  together 
with  tine  water-power.  Calhoun :  good  soil,  good  climate,  fticilities  foi* 
shipping;  no  land  unoccupied.  Eaton:  masons,  carpenters,  and  joiners 
find  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages;  farming  is  the  principal  occupation, 
and  it  piiys  well  on  a  large  or  small  scale ;  plenty  of  excellent  land  un- 
occupied.' Mecosta:  much  good  land  yet  unoccupied.  Barry:  not  much 
land  that  is  desirable,  except  some  in  the  hands  of  speculators  who  hold 
it  at  high  prices.  Grand  Traverse :  cheaj)  lands  and  a  remarkably  health- 
ful climate  are  the  chief  advantages.  Oceana:  plenty  of  land  that  is 
not  cultivated,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  Manistee :  this 
county  consists  of  pine  lands  to  a  great  extent,  which  are  of  little  value 
for  farming  purposes;  fruit-growing,  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
the  far  West  for  markets,  is  the  crowning  industry  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Ottawa :  good  opportunity  for  small  farmers  to 
make  money.  St.  Clair :  plenty  of  wild  land  to  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $20 
l>er  acre ;  from  one  to  ten  years  to  pay  it  in,  at  7  per  cent,  interest. 
Ontonagon:  plenty  of  room  for  all  kinds  of  laborers  and  miners;  but 
what  we  need  most  is  agricultural  labor;  we  want  immigrants  to  come 
ui  and  take  up  and  cultivate  the  Government  land,  and  produce  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  miners;  at  present  the  principal  part  of  our 
supplies  have  to  be  brought  here  from  a  distance,  for  want  of  agricul- 
lural  labor  at  home.  Kent :  we  have  a  healthy  climate,  and  laboring 
men  find  constant  employment  at  fair  wages ;  there  is  considerable  un- 
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improved  land,  some  of  it  valuable  on  account  of  the  timber  upon  it 
and  some  oak  openings  valuable  for  agricultural  puqioses.  Oakland : 
not  much  wild  land.  Shiawassee :  one-third  of  the  land  in  the  county 
is  unoccupied.  Tuscola :  as  fine  farming  lands  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  this  latitude,  and  plenty  for  sale  as  yet  uncultivated.  Mackinac : 
land  is  poor  for  farming,  and  very  little  farming  is  done.  Delta :  land 
all  unoccupied ;  wages  for  common  labor  $2  per  day ;  we  need  men  who 
will  turn  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Saginaw :  a  demand 
for  all  kmds  of  labor  at  remunerative  prices ;  much  laud  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  well  watered,  is  yet  unoccupied.  Alpena:  good  mechanics  are 
wanted  very  much ;  farmers  are  a  great  necessity,  as  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  unoccupied  farming  land  in  this  locality.  Keweenaw :  plenty 
of  work  for  miners,  carpenters,  and  common  laborers  and  blacksmiths ; 
abundance  of  good  land,  well  watered,  and  unoccupied.  Marquette  : . 
miners  are  the  only  men  needed  here.  Chippewa :  thousands  of  acres 
unoccupied,  and  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  Northwest  for  any  quan- 
tity of  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  steamers  and  sail  vessels  stop  here 
daily  during  the  season  of  navigation.  Genesee :  considerable  unoccu- 
pied land  of  good  quality,  Gratiot :  the  country  is  improving  very  fast, 
and  blacksmiths,  masons,  cabinet-makers,  coopers,  carpenters,  painters, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  wheelwrights  could  find  good  locations  and 
constant  employment.  Huron :  plenty  of  land  unoccupied ;  a  well-tim- 
bered region ;  no  better  location  can  be  found  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit ; 
the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Bay  nearly  surround  us, 
and  give  us  what  is  called  a  water  climate. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  con- 
dition t 
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2 

3 
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Counties. 

Working 

oxen, 
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Working 
horses, 
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each. 
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wiscoxsm. 

Area,  34,511,300  acres.    Population  in  1870, 1,055,153. 

Ca»  land  be  purchased  orrent^  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

•Manitowoc :  seldom  rented ;  plenty  of  wild  land  for  sale.  Kenosha, 
Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Dane,  Jefferson,  La  Fayette,* Sauk,  Grant,  Iowa, 
Crawford  and  Kichland,  Sheboygan,  Calumet,  Shawanaw,  Brown,  Wau- 
paca, Green  Lake,  La  Crosse,  Chippewa,  Juneau,  Polk,  Trempealeau, 
Ban  Claire,  and  Pepin :  yes.  Burnett:  Government  lands  can  be  had 
OQ  the  usual  terms. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
bnildings. 

Manitowoc:  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  situation  and 
improvements.  Walworth:  $40  to  $60;  nearly  all  under  cultivation 
and  fenced ;  buildings  chiefly  of  wood,  some  of  brick.  Kenosha :  $35 
to  $100.  Milwaukee:  $50  to  $100.  Waukesha:  $20  to  $75.  Dane: 
$25  to  $50.  Rock  :  about  $50 ;  nearly  all  under  cultivation  ;  buildings 
pretty  good.  Jefferson :  $30  to  $40.  La  Fayette  :  $20  to  $50.  Sauk  : 
from  $10  to  $50.  Grant :  average,  $50  for  prairie  land  ;  $25  to  $30  for 
timber  land.  Iowa :  $25  to  $50 ;  all  fenced ;  three-quarters  under  culti- 
vation ;  buildings  ordinary.  Crawford  and  Richland :  $15  to  $25 ;  one- 
half  improved  and  fenced.  Burnett:  from  $5  to  $10.  Sheboygan :  $40 
to  ^50;  about  two-thirds  improved ;  all  fenced.  Calumet :  $20  to  $70. 
Shawanaw  :  $25  to  $30 ;  a  small  proportion  fenced ;  frame  and  log  build- 
ings. Brown  :  $15  to  $30 ;  one-quarter  to  one-third  under  cultivation. 
Waapaca :  $20  to  $30 ;  one-half  under  cultivation ;  frame  buildings. 
Green  Lake:  from  $10  to  $30;  all  under  fence,  with  wooden  buildings. 
Marathon:  tfiis  is  a  lumbering  district;  poor  farms.  La  Crosse:  $10 
to  820;  one-half  fenced ;  small  buildings.  Chippewa:  $20 ;  one-quarter 
uuder  cultivation  and  fenced ;  small  frame  or#log  buildings.  Juneau : 
one-half  cultivated  and  one-half  fenced.  Polk:  from  $10  to  $100; 
cheap  buildings.  Trempealeau :  $5  to  $25  ;  one-third  under  cultivation, 
nearly  all  fenced,  and  mostly  frame  buildings.  Eau  Claire  and  Pepin : 
$12  to  $20. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land^  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  muchj  if  any^  is  fenced  f 

Manitowoc :  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Walworth :  unimproved  land  is 
mostly  timber  land  held  for  the  wood,  and  is  worth  from  $15  to  $75, 
according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  timber.  Kenosha :  $15  ;  almost 
all  fenced ;  this  is  prairie :  woodland  is  worth  from  $40  to  $100.  Mil- 
waukee :  no  unimproved  land.  Waukesha :  $25  to  $40.  Dane :  such 
land  is  scarce  here ;  $15  to  $20.  Jeft'erson :  $10.  La  Fayette :  very  little 
unimproved.  Sauk:  from  $5  to  $15.  Grant:  $25  to  $40.  Iowa:  $iO 
to  $20;  prairie;  no  clearing  required.  Crawford,  Kichland,  and  Bur- 
nett: from  $2  to  $5;  wholly  unimproved.  Sheboygan:  from  $15  to 
$i*0 ;  none  cleared  nor  fenced.  Calumet:  $8  to  $30.  Shawanaw :  from 
Government  price,  $1  25,  to  $5 ;  no  fences.  Brown :  $5  to  $15  ;  about 
one- third  cleared.  Waupaca :  $2  50  to  $5,  and  a  good  deal  at  Govern- 
ment price,  and  some  State  land  which  is  very  good,  from  62  J  cents  to  $2. 
Green  Lake:  $5  to  $8.  Douglas : -wild  land  from  $1  25  to  $10.  La 
Crosse :  $5  to  $1 0.  Chippewa :  $3  to  $7.  Juneau :  wild  land,  $5.  Polk : 
^1  25  to  $6.    Trempealeau :  $1  25  to  $10 ;  mostly  prairie,  unfenced. 

*  Names  of  counties  from  which  returns  have  been  received. 
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Eau  Claire  and  Pepin:  $2  50  to  $10;  none  feuced;  part  prairie  and 
part  timber. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
tchat  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Manitowoc :  usually  rented  on  shares ;  owner  receives  one-third  the 
product,  unless  he  furnishes  stock  aud  iinpleinents  and  seeds,  in  which 
o^se  he  receives  one-half  and  sometimes  three-fifths.  Walworth :  $.1 ; 
on  shares  same  a«  above.  Kenosha:  $3  to  $5;  generally  on  shares, 
each  furnishing  one-half  and  dividing  the  product  eciually.  Milwaukee : 
owner  receives  one-third  the  product,  or  one-half  when  he  furnishes 
seed,  team,  &c.  Waukesha :  the  same.  Dane :  the  same,  liock  :  $4 ; 
shares,  each  furnishes  half,  and  each  takes  one-half  the  crop.  Jett'er- 
son :  owner  one-third  of  crop,  or  if  he  furnishes  seeds,  team,  «&c.,  one- 
half.  La  Fayette,  Sauk,  Grant,  Iowa,  Crawford,  and  Richland :  the  same 
as  above.  Burnett :  no  farms  to  rent.  Sheboygan :  $4  for  all  that  is 
improved;  on  shares,  one-half,  each  party  finding  one-half  the  stock, 
&c.  Calumet :  owner  one-third,  or  if  he  furnishes  team,  &c.,  one-half. 
Shawanaw:  $3 ;  shares,  as  above.  Brown,  Waupaca,  and  Green  Lake : 
the  same.  La  Crosse  :  owner  receives  one-third,  furnishes  nothing ;  or 
two-thirds  and  furnishes  all  except  labor.  Chippewa:  one-third  and  one- 
half,  according  as  one  or  the  other  furnishes  implements,  «&c.  Juneau  : 
where  owner  finds  seeds,  one-half;  where  he  provides  team  also,  two- 
thirds.  Polk :  wheat  land  is  let,  and  seeds  found,  for  one-third  of  crop. 
Tremi)ealeau :  $2  50  per  acre,  or  one-half  the  crop,  the  owner  furnish- 
ing seeds  and  implements,  or  one-third  and  furnishing  nothing.  Eau 
Claire  and  Pepin :  $5  per  acre,  or  one-third  of  crop. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Wheat 

-per  bushel.. 

$0  55 

Chippewa, 

Do 

....do 

60 

Polk,  Trempealeau. 

Do 

....do 

65 

Crawford,  Richlaud,  Sauk. 

Do 

....do 

70 

Walworth. 

Do 

....  do 

P  70to90 

Calumet,  Eau  Clair,  Juneau. 

Do 

....do 

75 

Dane,  Jeft'erson,  Grant,  Iowa,  Waupaca. 

Do 

....do 

80 

Kenosha,  8hel)oyj:jan,  Eau  Claire,  Pepin. 

Do 

....do 

85 

Waukesha,  Milwaukee. 

Do 

....do 

95 

Rock,  Green  Lake,  Bi-own. 

Do 

....do 

1  00 

Shawanaw. 

Do 

....do 

1  15 

Manitowoc. 

Do 

....do 

1  25 

Burnett. 

Coru 

....  do 

40  to  45 

La  Fayette,  Iowa. 

Do 

....do 

48 

Trempealeau. 

Do 

....do 

50 

Walworth,  Jefferson,  Sauk,  Grant,  Juneau, 
Green  Lake. 

Do 

....do 

50  to  65 

Waupaca,  Rock,  Waukesha. 

Do 

....do 

1  00 

Polk. 

Oats 

....  do 

35 

Walworth,  Jefferson,  Sauk,  Grant,  Eau 
Claire,  Pepini 

Do 

....do 

40 

Iowa,  Manitowoc,  Kenosha,  Milwaukee, 
Waukesha,  Dane,  Crawford,  Richlaud,' 
Waupaca,  Chinpewa,  Juneau,  Trempea- 
lean,  Green  Lake. 

Do 

do 

50 

Brown,  Polk,  Rock. 

Do 

....do 

60  to  70 

Shawanaw,  Burnett. 

Barley 

....  do 

.50 

Grant. 

Do 

....do 

75  to  90 

W^ankesha. 
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Articles  of  prodnction. 

Prices. 

Countries. 

Barley... - 

..per  bushel.. 

80  80 

Rock. 

Do 

do 

90 

Kenosha.                                           w^i^ 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Manitowoc,  Dane,  Burnett.          ^JK^fidtV 

Potatoes'.. 

do 

60 

Shawanaw,  Walworth.               //ygrg^a 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Burnett,  Douglas.                        ISl  1^  S  fl 

Eve 

do 

56 

Juneau.                                         Va^ffi^A/ 

Do 

do 

80 

Brown,  Walworth.                       MW^J^ 

Do 

do 

70 

Milwaukee.                                      ^*..*-' 

Do 

do 

75 

Rock. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town^  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
hnding  f 

Manitowoc:  our  village  has  a  commodious  harbor  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  is  the  market  for  our  county,  as  also  the  shipping  port.  Walworth: 
railroad  stations  are  abundant.  Kenosha:  7  miles  farthest  point  from 
a  railroad  station ;  steamboat  landing  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  Milwaukee:  railroads  and  plank  roads  run  through  the  county. 
Waukesha:  from  3.  to  10  miles.  Dane:  plenty  of  railroads.  Rock:  4 
railroads  through  this  county;  average  distance  of  farms,  3  J  miles  from 
stations.  Jeft'erson :  a  railroad  through  this  county.  La  Fayette :  the 
same.  Sauk:  14  miles.  Grant:  8  miles.  Iowa:  2  railroads,  easy  of 
access.  Crawford  and  Richland:  from  1  to  30  miles.  Burnett:  15  miles. 
Sheboygan:  6  or  8  miles.  Calumet:  2  to  25  miles.  Bro>vn:  longest 
distance,  16  miles.  Waupaca:  26  miles  to  railroad;  steamboat  naviga- 
tion through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Green  Lake:  15  miles. 
Mfu^thon:  100  miles.  Douglas:  1  mile  and  upward.  La  Crosse: 
average  10  miles.  ChipiMJwa :  average  15  miles.  Juneau :  from  2  to  10 
miles.  Polk ;  a  good  home  market.  Trempealeau :  about  30  miles. 
Eau  Claire  and  Pepin:  from  1  to  20  miles. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land,  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Manitowoc:  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  county,  the 
laud  is  good;  timbered  principally  with  oak,  beech  and  maple.  Wal- 
worth: the  laud  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  with  clay  subsoil;  timber  mostly 
oak,  some  maple,  and  hickorj'.  Kenosha:  clayey  loam  and  gravelly; 
oak  chiefly.  Milwaukee:  quality  good;  hardwood  timber.  Waukesha: 
good  soil;  oak,  maple,  and  bass  wood.  Dane:  the  land  is  good;  timber 
plenty  and  of  almost  all  kinds.  Rock:  mostly  rich  prairie;  oak  open- 
ings. Jefferson:  medium  quality;  maple,  oak,  &c.  La  Fayette:  quality 
of  land  unsurpassed;  oak,  beech,  hickory,  &c.  Sauk:  good;  i)rairie; 
oakoj)enings,  and  heavy  hard  and  soft  wood  timber  land.  Grant:  prairie 
land,  first-class;  principally  oak  timber.  Iowa:  prairie  land  of  good 
quality;  oak  and  maple.  Crawford  and  Richland:  good;  oak,  hickory, 
ba^swood,  elm,  hard  and  soft  maple.  Burnett:  good  clay  subsoil  land; 
hardwood  timber.  Sheboygan:  red  clay  soil;  oak,  maple,  basswood, 
and  pine.  Calumet:  clay  soil;  oak,  maple,  beech  and  linden  tree. 
Shawanaw^ :  of  good  quality;  beech  and  maple  timber,  with  heavy  forests 
of  pine  in  portions  of  the  county.  Brown :  heavily  timbered;  pine,  oak, 
aiaple,  beech,  basswood,  birch,  &c.  Waupaca;  sandy  loam  and  clay; 
pine,  maple,  birch,  oak,  hickory,  elm,  basswood,  and  butternut.  Green 
Lake:  good;  oak,  maple, &c.  Marathon:  land  sandy;  pine.  Douglas: 
•lay  soil;  soft  timber.  La  Crosse:  some  poor  and  sandy,  some  first 
quality;  oak,  ash,  and  hackberry.  Chippewa:  general  quality  good; 
Norway  white  pine,  white  and  black  oak,  maple,  butternut,  hemlock, 
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cedar,  and  basswood.  Juneau:  rather  sandy;  timber — white  oak, 
&c.  Polk:  black,  loamy  soil  on  prairie,  clay  subsoil  in  timber  land; 
oak,  maple,  basswood,  poplar,  &c.  Trempealeau:  rich,  alluvial  soil, 
with  some  sand;  burr,  black,  and  white  oak,  cotton  wood,  maple,  ash. 
Eau  Claire  and  Pepin :  soil  sandy  loam ;  white  pine  and  the  hard  woods. 

For  what  Jcind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Manitowoc,  Waukesha,  Dane,  Iowa,  Calumet:  farm  labor  principally. 
Walworth:  labor  here  is  abundant.  Kenosha:  good  farm  hands,  not 
afraid  to  work,  particularly  in  the  summer  season.  Milwaukee:  build- 
ing railroads,  manufacturing,  farming,  &c.  Dane:  farm  hands  and  fe- 
male help.  JBock:  nearly  all  kinds  of  labor  in  good  demand,  in  sum- 
mer particularly.  Sauk:  farm  and  mechanical  labor.  Grant:  all  kinds, 
skilled  and  unskill<?d.  Crawford  and  Eichland:  mechanics  of  nearly  all 
kinds,  and  farm  labor.  Btirnett:  farmers  and  lumbermen.  Sheboygan: 
farmers  and  mechanics.  Shawanaw :  lumbermen.  Brown :  lumbermen 
chiefly;  also  farming  and  fishing  and  manufacturing.  Waupaca:  men 
to  settle  the  country  and  make  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 
Green  Lake:  all  kinds  of  mechanics  and  common  laboi*ers.  Marathon: 
men  for  lumbering.  Douglas:  chopping  wood  and  lumbering.  Chip- 
pewa: all  kinds,  especially  lumbermen  in  the  winter,  and  men  for  saw- 
mills in  the  summer.  Juneau:  farm,  lumbering,  and  railroad  laborers 
are  in  demand.  Polk  :  farm  labor  and  lumbermen.  Trempealeau :  com- 
mon laborers  and  farm  hands.  Eau  Claire  and  Pepin :  lumbering  in 
winter,  mills  in  summer. 

Wluit  miUs  or  factories^  if  any ^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Manitowoc:  1  woolen-mill,  2  chair  and  furniture  factories,  1  tab  and 
pail  factory,  a  number  of  saw-mills  and  shingle-mills,  1  stave  factory. 
Walworth :  16  grist-mills,  1  woolen  factory,  1  re^iper  and  seeder  manu- 
factory, and  several  small  manufacturing  establishments.  Kenosha:  4 
wagon  factories,  2  iron  founderies,  4  tanneries.  Milwaukee :  flour-mills, 
founderies,  wagon-shops,  planing-mills,  sash  and  door  factories.  Wau- 
kesha :  woolen-mills  and  agricultural  machine  factories.  Dane :  a  few 
grist-mills,  and  founderies,  machine-shops,  wagon-shops,  and  woolen- 
mills.  Rock :  paper-mills,  woolen  factories,  founderies,  and  furniture 
shops.  Jefferson:  woolen  fa<!tories,  furniture,  farming  implement, 
wagon  and  sleigh  and  carriage  factories.  La  Fayette :  none  but  grist- 
mills. Sauk :  2  woolen  factories,  1  furniture  establishment,  1  hub  and 
spoke  factory,  1  flour-mill,  three  saw-mills.  Grant :  about  36  grist-mills, 
6  small  woolen  factories,  and  other  manufacturing  shops.  Iowa:  wool- 
en-mills, machine-shops,  zinc-smelters.  Crawford  and  Richland :  flour, 
saw,  and  woolen  mills,  wagon,  sleigh,  and  plow  factories,  cooi>er  shops, 
fanning-mills,  and  cabinet-makers'  shops.  Burnett :  2  saw-mills,  1  grist- 
mill. Sheboygan :  founderies,  wagon  factories,  woolen  and  grist  millwS, 
chair  factories.  Calumet :  very  few  factories  or  mills,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  grist  and  saw  mills.  Shawanaw :  grist  and  saw  mills.  Brown : 
lumber  and  shingle  mills,  iron  founderies,  and  blast-furnaces.  Waupaca : 
2  stove  founderies,  11  large  flour-mills,  13  saw-mills,  2  large  tanneries,  1 
woolen-mill, 2 founderies, &c.  Douglas:  saw-mills.  LaCrosse:  saw-mills, 
flour-mills,  founderies,  plow  works,  machine-shops,  sash,  door,  blind,  and 
wooden-ware  furniture  factories,  marble  works,  tinners'  shops,  agricultural 
implement,  and  stone-cutting  establishments,  &c.  Chippewa:  saw,  grist, 
and  planing  mills  and  machine-shops.  Juneau :  grist  and  saw  mills, 
sash  and  blind  factories,  machine-shops,  and  founderies.  Polk :  grist 
and  saw  mills.  Trempealeau :  flour  and  grist  mills.  Eau  Claire  and 
Pepin :  flour,  saw,  and  shingle  mills. 
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Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  icorks  in  progress j 
requiring  common  labor  f    Ifso^  hotofar  distant  f 

Manitowoc:  yes;  about  40  miles.  Walworth:  1  railroad  within  tbe 
county.  Kenosha:  none  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Milwaukee:  la- 
borers are  employed  here  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  to  work  on  railroads. 
Bock :  none  in  progress,  but  those  completed  need  many  laborers  for 
repairs.  Sauk :  railroad  prospects  fair.  Grant :  1  railroad  being  built, 
Crawford  and  Eichland :  yes;  3  miles  distant.  Burnett :  1  here.  Shaw- 
aoaw :  a  militar^^  road  from  this  place  to  Lake  Superior.  Brown :  1  rail- 
road in  process  of  construction  in  this  county.  Waupaca :  work  in  the 
lamber  woods,  and  on  the  river.  Douglas :  yes ;  5  miles  distant.  La 
Crosse :  100  miles  west.  Chipi)ewa :  from  Chippewa  Falls  to  Augusta, 
:!3Diile8 ;  to  Ean  Claire,  10  miles,  now  in  progress.  Juneau :  1  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Polk:  25  miles  distant.  Trempealeau:  1  railroad 
now  finished.  Eau  Claire  and  Pepin :  West*  Wisconsin  Railway  now 
building  here. 

If  many  foreign-born  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district^  please  give 
ike  preponderating  nationality, 

Manitowoc :  principally  German.  Walworth  and  La  Fayette :  Irish. 
Kenosha  and  Milwaukee:  German.  Waukesha:  three-fifths  German,  * 
remainder  Norwegians  and  Danes.  Dane :  Norwegians  and  Germans. 
Rock:  Norwegians  and  Irish.  Jefferson:  Germans  and  Irish.  Sauk: 
principally  German.  Grant:  largely  German.  Iowa:  German,  Irish, 
and  English  as  miners.  Crawford  and  Eichland :  Germans,  Irish,  Bo- 
liemians,  and  Norwegians.  Burnett:  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  She- 
boygan :  German.  Calumet :  German  and  Irish.  Shawanaw :  German 
and  French.  Brown :  Germans,  Belgians,  Irish,  Dutch,  Norwegians, 
and  French  Canadians.  Waupaca:  Scandinavians  and  a  good  many 
Germans.  Green  Lake  and  Marathon:  German.  Douglas:  Swedes. 
La  Crosse:  German  in  shops,  and  Irish  on  public  roads.  Chippewa: 
French,  Irish,  German,  Scandinavians,  and  Americans,  in  the  order  of 
proportion.  Polk:  Scandinavians  and  Germans.  Trempealeau:  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  and  Norwegians.  Eau  Claire  and  Pepin :  about  one-half 
German,  one-fourth  Irish,  and  one-fourth  Norwegians. 

Pkase  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanics^ or  small  fanners.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Manitowoc:  plenty  of  land  unoccupied.  Walworth:  small  induce- 
ments to  laborers;  but  little  land  unoccupied.  Kenosha:  very  little 
waste  land ;  lakes  and  rivers  numerous ;  for  dairy  farms  Kenosha 
County  is  called  in  Chicago,  where  the  product  is  largely  consumed,  the 
'' Orange  County  "  of  the  West,  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  butter; 
4  or  5  cheese  factories  within  a  radius  of  as  many  miles  denotes  the 
character  of  the  cheese ;  for  small-fruit  culture  the  soil  is  better  than 
any  other  in  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee :  land  all  occupied ;  good  markets ; 
m'Hihanics  find  plenty  of  employment.  Dane :  not  much  land,  unoccu- 
pied, good  farm  hands  are  scarce  and  greatly  needed ;  so  is  female  help. 
Rock:  no  special  advantages,  only  good  wages  and  plenty  of  work;  no 
unoccupied  lands.  La  Fayette:  the  land  is  very  productive,  well 
watered,  good  quality,  but  generally  occui)ied ;  market  in  Chicago. 
Sauk:  plenty  of  excellent  land  yet  uncultivated,  and  very  healthy. 
Grant:  no  better  section  of  the  country  for  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
small  farmers  can  be  found  anywhere.  Iowa:  wages  good;  cost  of 
living  low.  Crawford  and  Kichland :  small  farms  to  be  procured  at 
reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre ;  a  large 
quantity  of  good  land,  well  watered,  yet  unoccupied.    Burnett:  we 
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have  a  good  market  at  home,  and  get  from  the  lumbermen  20  to  25  per 
cent,  more  than  elsewhere.  Sheboygan :  there  is  in  summer  time  a  large 
demand  for  sailors,  fishermen,  and  farm  laborers.  Shawanaw,  Brown, 
Waupaca,  and  Green  Lake:  large  tracts  of  unimproved  farming  laud, 
of  good  qu<ality,  are  yet  unoccupied.  Marathon,  Douglas,  La  Crosse, 
and  Chippewa:  the  same;  we  have  one-third  of  all  the  pine  in  the 
Northwestern  States.  Juneau :  about  1,000  men  are  employed  in  lum- 
bering and  railroading;  farm  hands  are  scarce.  Polk:  plenty  of  cheap 
land,  plenty  of  work,  and  a  good  field  for  poor  people  as  well  as  rich. 
Trempealeau,  Eau  Claire,  and  Pepin:  good  inducements  for  farmers 
and  farm  laborers. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  ajid  m  good  condition  f 


Counties. 


Mnnitowoc 

Walworth 

KciiOHlia 

Milwaukeo 

Milwaukee 

WaukesUa 

Dune .* 

Kock 

Jefferson 

Dane 

Calumet 

La  Fayette 

Sauk." 

Grant 

Iowa 

Crawford  and  Richland. 

Shfboypan 

Washington 

Shawanaw 

Brown 

Waupaca 

Green  Lake 

Marathon 

Douglas , 

La  Cnjssc 

Juneau 

Eau  Claire 

Burnett 

Polk 

Chippewa 

Trempealeau 


1100  to  1150 
150 


Average. 


Working   "Working 

ox.cn,     horses, 
per  pair.    each. 


150 

140 

60  to  150 

175 

100 

90 

100  to  150 

W)  to  110 

70 

55  to  75 

75  to  100 

05  to  70 

70 

100  to  150 

100  to  125 

175  to  200 

100 

90  to  125 

100 

200 

150 

125 

140 

140 

125  to  150 

40  to  75 

200 

130 


'6100  to  1150 
150 
!  100 
1  150 
I  125 
75  to  150 
'  125 
I       100 

I     ino 

'  100  to  150 
I  100  to  150 
'  150 
I       100 

125 
'  100  to  150 

150 
1  100  to  175 
I  125 
150  to  200 
;  125 
I  125  to  200 

100 
;  150  to  200 

125 
100  to  125 

125 

I       150 

100  to  200 

125 

200 
I       125 


"Working 
mules, 
each. 


$150 
125 
100 


150 
100  to  200 

175 
90 

125 
100  to  150 


150 
150 
150 

150  to  200 
200 

100  to  175 
140 


$127. 73 


$132 


165 
125  to  200 

100 
150  to  200 
Xone. 
125  to  200 

150 

225 


100 
250 
175 


Milch  cows, 
each. 


$20  to  $40 

30  to    50 

50 

50 

60 

30  to  CO 

40 

30 

40 

30  to  50 

22  to  32 

45 

30 

25 

35 

35 

25  to  40 

25  to  40 

30  to  50 

30 

20  to  35 

25 

35  to  40 

CO 

40 

35 

50 


30  to  4 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs,  Dor 
poujio. 


•3 
2 

2 

1 

2 

U  to  2| 

3 

2 

1 

1  to  3 

3  to  5 

6 

2 


3 

2^ 
n  to  2i 
2    to  3 
1    to  2 
2^ 
2 


3  to  5 
3 
5 


10  to  12c. 

10 

10 

9 

6  to  15 


8 
5 

5  to  7 

8 
5 

6* 

9  to  13 

.  7 

12 

5  to  10 

6 


10 


4     None. 


6 

10  to  20 

15 

20 


1149 


$38  25 


$2  50 


MINNESOTA. 

Area,  53,459,840  acres.    Population  in  1870,  436,057. 

Can  land  he  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f     • 

In  the  counties  of  Washington,  Wabashaw,  Hennepin,  Goodhue,  Bam- 
sey,  Stearns,  Anokee,  Dakota,  Nicollet,  Olmsted,  Steele,  Mower,  Scott, 
Le  Sueur,  Blue  Earth,  Rice,  and  Winona:  it  can. 

Wfiat  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  umler  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Washington :  $10  to  $35  per  acre.  Wabashaw  :  from  $10  to  $40 ;  as  a 
general  rule  about  one-half  the  land  is  plowed  and  fenced,  each  farm 
having  a  small  log  or  frame  dwelling,  and  straw-covered  stable.  Hen- 
nepin :  40  to  50  per  cent,  under  cultivation,  all  fenced,  good  substantial 
buildings.    Goodhue:  $15  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  amount  of  im- 
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provements.  Kamsey :  the  price  depends  very  materially  upon  the  dis- 
tance from  town  ;  within  two  miles  of  the  city  it  is  held  at  fancy 
prices ;  five  or  six  miles  out  good  land  can  be  had  at  from  $7  to  $15  per 
acre ;  improved  lands,  same  distance  out,  $15  to  $30,  one-quarter  of  it 
under  cultivation  and  fenced,  Stearns:  average  $20  per  acre.  Anokee : 
good  farming  lands  can  be  had  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  acre.  Dakota:  $20 
to  $30  per  acre  is  the  average.  Nicollet :  $8  to  $  15  per  acre,  one-quarter  in 
cultivation  and  fenced,  Olmsted :  $15  to  $35.  Steele :  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 
Mower :  $20  per  acre,  Scott :  $5  to  $12  per  acre,  principally  log  build- 
ings. Le  Sueur  ;  $5  to  $40,  one-quarter  under  cultivation  and  fenced. 
Blae  Earth  :  the  price  depends  upon  location ;  near  the  county  town  $50 
per  acre ;  further  away  as  low  as  $10.  buildings  ordinary.  Rice :  $15  to 
^25,  prairie  land.  Winona:  $10  to  f30  per  a<5re,  l^g  or  small  frame 
baiidings. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  how  muehy  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

AVashington :  $2  50  to  $20;  the  lower  price  is  for  timber  lands  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  higher  is  for  prairie  land  in  the 
sontberu  part.  Wabashaw:  from $2  50  to  $15.  Hennepin:  $25  to  $75. 
Goodhue:  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  distance  from 
pomts  for  shipping  produce;  the  proportion  of  prairie  to  woodland  is 
large  enough  for  farming  purposes,  and  needs  no  clearing.  Ramsey : 
unimproved  land,  with  no  clearing  or  fencing,  six  miles  out^  can  be  had 
for  $7  per  acre.  Steams:  $10  to  $30.  Anokee :  $2  50  to  $6,  part  prairie 
and  part  timber  land,  not  much  of  it  fenced.  Dakota :  $2,  mostly  prairie. 
Nicollet:  $3  to  88,  all  prairie.  Olmsted:  $8  to  $15,  principally  prairie. 
Steele:  $3  to  85,  prairie,  none  fenced.  Mower:  $5  to  $10,  prairie,  none 
fenced.  Scott :  $5  to  $10,  with  from  three  to  twelve  acres  cleared.  Le 
Sneur:  $4  to  $20,  none  cleared,  none  fenced.  Blue  Earth:  $10  per  acre, 
prairie  laud  is  from  $8  to  $25,  without  fencing.  Rice :  $5  to  $10,  prairie 
laud,  from  $5  to  $20  for  timber  land.  Winona:  from  $5  to  $15,  no 
choice  lands  vacant. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
tchat8har§  does  the  owner  receive?  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Washington :  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  or  one-third  of  the  produce  to  the 
owner,  he  furnishing  nothing  but  the  land.  Wabashaw :  $3  to  $5 ;  if  on 
shares  one-half,  the  owner  providing  one-half  the  stock,  implements  and 
seeds.  Hennepin :  usually  on  shares ;  owner  receives  one-third  and  fur- 
nishes uothiug.  Goodhue:  farms  are  not  often  rented,  but  if  rented  are 
generally  taken  on  shares,  as  above.  Ramsey:  $5  per  acre,  shares  same 
as  above.  Steams  and  Anokee:  shares  as  abov^e.  Dakota:  if  owner  fur- 
nishes seeds,  implements,  &c.,  he  receives  one-half,  otherwise  one-third, 
^'icollet:  owner  receives  one-third  and  furnishes  one-half  the  seeds.  Olm- 
sted: owner  receives  one-half  when  he  furnishes  seeds,  implements,  stock, 
&c.,  otherwise  one-third.  Steele,  Mower,  Blue  Earth,  and  Winona:  shares 
the  same.  Scott :  $2  50  per  acre  for  improved  land.  Le  Sueur :  owner 
receives  one-quarter  and  furnishes  nothing,  otherwise  one-half.  Rice : 
owner  provides  half  the  seeds  but  no  stock  or  imx)lements,  and  receives 
one-half  the  crop  after  it  is  harvested. 
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What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prieet 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of  production. 


Coanties. 


Wheat per  bushel 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Bs} do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Com do. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Oats do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Barley do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Potatoes do 

Do do 

Do do 

Hay perton. 


Steele. 

Le  Sueur. 

Goodhue,  Nicollet. 

Olmsted. 

Scott. 

Rice. 

Steams. 

Winona. 

Wabashaw. 

Washiugton,  Hennepin,  Dakota. 

Mower. 

Anokee. 

Blue  Earth. 

Wabashaw. 

Blue  Earth,  Scott. 

Winona. 

Le  Sueur. 

Dakota,  Olmsted,  Mower. 

Anokee. 

Stearns,  Mower,  Le  Sueur. 

Rice. 

Winona. 

Dakota,  Scott,  Blue  Earth. 

Washington. 

Le  Sueur. 

Nicollet. 

Washington. 

Mower. 

Winona. 

Wabashaw. 

Winona. 

Ramsey,  Mower. 

Anokee. 

Wabashaw. 


What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  towUj  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Washington:  this  county  has  steamboat  landings  on  the  whole  of  its 
east  and  south  borders ;  a  railroad  on  its  south  and  northwest  borders ; 
average  distance  from  St.  Paul,  18  miles.  Wabashaw :  this  county  is  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  three  market  towns  on  the 
river ;  no  railroads.  Goodhue :  the  market  town  and  point  of  shipment 
is  Red  Wing  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  the  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  division  for  from  10  to  25  miles  around  this  point. 
Ramsey:  from  1  to  16  miles.  Steams:  one  mile.  Anokee:  our  mar- 
ket is  almost  always  at  our  doors,  as  our  large  lumbering  interests  absorb 
nearly  all  that  our  farmers  have  to  spare.  Dakota:  we  have  them  all 
here.  Nicollet :  From  8  to  16  miles  to  river  and  railroad.  Olmsted : 
from  1  mile  to  15.  Steele:  railroad  depot  in  the  town.  Mower:  rail- 
road station  in  town.  Scott:  Minnesota  River  and  St.  Paul  and  Sioux 
City  Railroad.  Le  Sueur:  from  1  to  15  miles  to  market,  railroad,  steam- 
boat landing,  &c.  Blue  Earth:  all  our  towns  are  market  towns;  rail- 
roads are  near;  our  produce  is  shipped  east  for  sale.  Bice:  a  railroad 
runs  through  the  county  north  and  south.    Winona:  from  2  to  20  miles. 
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What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  Jcind  of  timber  ? 

Washington:  fifty  thoasand  acres  of  prairie  in  the  south,  A  No.  1 ; 
balance  covered  with  burr-oak ;  quality  varying  from  very  poor  to  very 
good.  Wabashaw:  clay  and  sandy  loam,  clay  subsoil;  timber — oak,  ma- 
ple, poplar,  basswood  and  butternut.  Hennepin :  lands  generally  good  ; 
timber,  oak  openings.  Goodhue:  the  land  is  very  productive;  oak 
openings  and  prairie  with  timber  on  the  streams,  maple,  oak,  bass  wood, 
elm,  poplar,  &c.  Eamsey:  sandy  loam;  oak.  Stearns:  good  sandy 
loam;  hardwood  timber.  Anokee:  sandy  loam;  oak,  maple,  basswood, 
irouwood,  with  a  good  supply  of  turmeric.  Dakota :  generally  good ; 
bnrr-oaks  on  upland;  elm,  soft-maple,  and  cottonwood  on  bottom  land. 
Mcollet:  !No.  1  land,  and  some  keavy  timber.  Olmsted:  black  alluvial 
soil ;  burr  aud  white  oak.  Steele :  land  good,  timber  poor.  Mower : 
black  loam;  mostly  oak.  Scott:  good;  the  timber  is  maple,  basswood, 
elm,  hickory,  white  walnut,  &c.  Le  Sueur:  black  loam  with  clay  sub- 
soil ;  oak,  ash,  elm,  linden,  &c.  Blue  Earth:  soil  very  rich ;  timber  land 
and  prairie ;  oak,  ash,  maple,  linden,  &c.  liice :  rich  sandy  loam  ;  ma- 
ple, oak,  elm,  basswood,  ash,  butternut,  and  hickory.  Winona :  rich 
black  loam  with  clay  subsoil ;  oak  timber  of  diftereut  varieties. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Washington:  farm  and  railroad  labor.  Wabashaw  and  Dakota:  all 
kinds.  Hennepin,  Mower,  and  Rice :  farm  labor,  male  and  female. 
Goodhne:  mostly  skilled  labor;  the  demand  for  common  laborers  is 
tolerably  well  supplied  except  in  harvest  time.  Eamsey :  no  greater 
demand  for  one  kind  than  for  another.  Stearns:  farm,  lumbering 
and  railroad  laborers.  Anokee:  carpenters,  masons,  and  plasterers. 
Nicollet:  farm  labor  in  summer,  and  railroad  hands  in  winter.  Olm- 
sted;  ^^muscular'Mabor.  Steele:  farmers  and  carpenters.  Scott:  agri- 
cnltnral  and  mechanical.  Le  Sueur :  chopping,  farming,  and  railroad 
labor.  Blue  Earth:  farm  and  railroad  labor.  Winona:  farm  and  me- 
chanical labor  of  all  kinds. 

Whnt  milU  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
ikilled  labor  f 

Wabashaw :  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  planing-mills,  sash  and  blind  facto- 
ries, agricultural  implement  works,  plow  factories.  Hennepin:  woolen- 
mills,  paper-mills,  and  a  cotton  factory.  Goodhue:  twelve  flour  and 
^Tist  mills,  four  saw-mills,  two  sash  and  door  factories  with  steam - 
P()wer,  one  woolen  factory,  one  foundery.  Eamsey :'  flour-mills,  saw- 
wills,  chair  factories,  sash  factories,  planing-mills,  founderies,  &c. 
Stearns :  lumber  and  flour  mills.  Dakota :  flour-mills  only.  Olmsted  : 
floiir-mills,  plow  and  wagon  factories.  Steele:  flour-mills.  Mower:  three 
grist-mills.  Le  Sueur:  saw  and  grist  mills.  Blue  Earth:  one  woolen- 
mill.  Rice:  flour-mills,  foundery,  plow  and  furniture  factories,  barrel 
and  broom  factories.  Winona:  saw-mills,  planing-mills,  sash  and  blind 
factories,  plow,  wagon  and  carriage,  and  soap  and  candle  ftictories, 
founderies,  &c. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  piiblic  works  in  progress, 
requiring  common  labor?    If  so,  hoic  far  distant  f 

Washington :  two  railroads.  Wabashaw :  a  railroad  within  fifty  miles. 
Hennepin  :  a  large  amount  of  labor  is  required  in  this  vicinity.  Good- 
ie: a  railroad  to  be  built  this  summer  and  autumn.  Ramsey:  four 
i^ilroads  under  construction.  Stearns:  yes,  forty  miles  distant;  akso  a 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  building  through  St.  Cloud. 
Anokee:  several  railroads  are  building  within  the  State.  Dakota: 
tvo  railroads  now  in  process  of  construction.  Nicollet :  sixteen  miles 
t<^  a  railroad.  Olmsted :  from  ten  to  fifty  miles.  Steele  :  twenty-eight 
H.  Ex. 
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miles.  Mower:  three  miles  from  town.  Scott:  fifty-five  miles.  Le 
Sueur :  yes,  rnnniug  through  this  town  and  county.  Blue  Earth :  two 
railroads  in  progress  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Kice:  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  in  Faribault.  Winona:  none  now  in  progress;  several  pro- 
jected. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanics^ or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  landj  of  good  quality  ami  well 
watered y  yet  unoccupied  f 

Washington :  good  land  can  be  had  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  for  from  $2  50  to  $10  per  acre ;  location  and 
facilities  for  disposing  of  crops  not  excelled  in  the  West.  Wabashaw: 
constant  employment  for  all  at  good  wages ;  very  little  good  land  un- 
occupied and  unimproved,  but  small  improved  farms  can  be  bought  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  on  good  terms  as  to  payment.  Hennepin :  advan- 
tages incalculable ;  the  greatest  water-i)ower  in  America,  and  the 
most  promising  city  in  the  Northwest,  with  facilities  for  gardening  or 
small  farming  with  profit,  and  demand  for  mechanical  and  common 
labor.  Goodhue:  about  one-sixth  of  the  land  in  this  division  is  yet 
unoccupied ;  much  of  it  is  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  purchased  on 
time,  affording  opportunities  for  farmers  or  laborers  of  small  means  to 
commence  on  their  own  account;  the  construction  of  the  bnildings 
necessary  on  the  new  farms  gives  employment  to  mechanics.  Ramsey: 
employment  is  always  to  be  obtained  at  fair  wages,  and  there  is 
large  quantity  of  unoccupied  lands.  Stearns :  this  is  a  new  county,  and 
much  of  the  land  is  yet  unoccupied;  from  $7  to  $15  per  acre.  Anokee: 
there  are  some  tracts  of  good  public  land  here  jet,  well  timbered  and 
watered,  where  small  larniers  could  make  very  desirable  homesteads. 
Dakota:  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land  now  under  cultivation  wliicb 
can  be  obtained  on  lease  at  very  good  advantage.  Nicollet :  any  quantity 
of  land  to  be  obtained  under  the  honiestead  act.  Olmsted:  one  of  tlie 
healthiest  localities  on  the  globe,  and  plenty  of  good  rich  land,  c^ipable 
of  producing  enormous  crops.  Steele :  much  good  land  waiting  for 
occupants.  Mower :  a  large  amount  of  land  to  rent  to  large  or  small 
farmers.  Le  Sueur:  plenty  of  work  for  laborers  and  mechanics;  good 
chance  for  small  farmers ;  plenty  of  land  of  good  quality  unoccupied, 
which  can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates.  Scott :  very  little  good  land  unoc- 
cupied. Blue  Earth  :  a  large  extent  of  rich  land  unimproved.  Settlers, 
mechanics,  farmers,  and  laborers  of  every  kind  in  demand,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  factory  operatives.  Rice :  about  three-quarters  of  the  land  is 
unoccupied  ;  plenty  of  wood  ;  plenty  of  room  for  labor.  Winona :  very 
little  laud  unoccnpied,  and  it  is  of  rather  poor  quality ;  good  meclian- 
ics  and  farmers  in  demand.  Lands  held  by  non-residents  can  be  pur- 
chased at  reasonable  prices. 
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What  are  the  prices  of  farm  stocJc,  sound  and  in  good  condition? 


Coanties. 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


1  Wiaoaa, |l23tofI50 

1  lUce lOOto   150 

1  Bio*.  Earth 100 

1  i>Saear '  150 

I  S-ott ;  100 

1  Mower ;  125 

1  Strt-le 100 

1  Olmstwl lOOto   150 

1  Xirtillet 1-25 

i  Dak«it» 140 

2  .A.nokt« ■  200 

s  MeaniM 150 

2  Kanisiejr '  100 

3  tkiodhue I  100 

t  Uenuenin 160 

2  Wahanliaw I  90 

2  Wiabingtou lOOto   150 


Working  Working  I  Milch 
hordes,  '  mulos,  ■  cows, 
each.       '      each.       j     each. 


Sheep,  each.  | 

I 
! 


#125  to  $200 

150  to   200 

150 

100  to   200 

125  to   150 

175 

125 

lOOto    150 

I5»t«   200 

150  to   200 

200 

200 

125 

100 

175 

125 

200 


Arcrago. 


$126  00 


1125  to  $200 

iso* 

150  to   200 

125  to    150 

20O 

125 

150  to   200 

75 


$20  to  $45 

40  to   GO 

30 

30  to   40 

30 

I  40 

30 

'  25to   50 

30  to   50 

50 


250 

40  to  75  1 

300 

45 

100 

45  . 

200 

40 

175 

60 

150 

30 

200 

35  to  50 

$1  50  to  $2  00 

1  50  to   2  00 

1  50  , 

1  .W 

2  00  ' 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00  to   3  50 
1  50  to   2  00 

2  50  j 
2  (H) 

2  rA)  ' 

:ioo 

3  00 
3  50 
3  (Kl 
2  50 


Hogs. 


i?2  to  83  each. 

8  cents  per  ponud. 

$5  to  $10  each. 
^a  oach. 

$:•  to  $20  each. 
5<3  to  $15  each. 
5  (•  'nts  per  ponnd. 
7  ceut«  per  pound. 
5  coiitH  per  poniid. 
$10  each. 

H  cents  per  ponud. 
;?4  each. 

10  rente  per  pound. 


$160  26  I        $171  60  1      $40  88  i 


$2  23     7  lOctfl.  pcrponnd. 


IOWA. 

Area,  35,228,800  acres.    Population  in  1870,  1,191,721. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  t^rms  f 

•Lee,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Louisa,  Washington,  Van  Buren,  Davi8, 
Jones,  Jackson,  Floyd,  Dubuque,  Buchanan,  Allamakee,  Howard,  Scott, 
Clayton,  Delaware,  Mitchell,  Winneshiek,  Chickasaw,  Bremer,  Wapello, 
Benton,  Jasper,  Johnson,  Mahaska,  Madison,  Dallas,  Keokuk,  Wayne, 
Riu<jgold,  Clarke,  Shelby,  Pottawattamie,  Warren,  LTnion,  Harrison, 
Mills,  Montgomery,  Polk,  Page,  Taylor,  Dickinson,  Black  Hawk,  Boone, 
Greeue,  Carroll,  C3rawford,  Story,  Sa€,  Cerro  Gordo,  Woodbury,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Kossuth  :  all  respond  in  the  affirmative. 

^Miatis  the pri^^e  per  a^re  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
p*)rtion  has  been  under  cultivation,  how  much  is  fenced <f  and  the  kind  oj 
buildings  f 

Lee:  from  $20  to  $75  per  acre,  according  to  location,  improvements, 
&<•. ;  mediiim  quality,  $50 ;  with  good  buildings,  orchards,  &c.,  from  one- 
balf  to  two-thirds  of  it  fenced.  Henry :  from  $20  to  $40 :  all  fenced, 
and  under  cultivation ;  moderately  good  frame  buildings.  Jefferson : 
tlie  price  averages  $25.  Louisa :  from  $15  to  $25 ;  nearly  all  under  cul- 
tivation; mostly  frame  buildings.  Washington;  from  $10  to $25.  Van 
Buren:  from  $15  to  $50;  about  one-half  under  cultivation,  and  about 
two-thirds  under  fence ;  the  buildings  are  generally  good,  one-third  of 
them  of  brick,  and  two-thirds  frame.  Davis:  from  $10  to  $25;  one- 
third  under  cultivation ;  small  frame  or  log  houses.  Jones :  from  $20 
to?30;  about  one-half  improved.  Jackson:  from  $20  to  $25;  wootleu 
tlwellings,  no  barns.  Scott :  from  $25  to  $200 ;  one-half  under  cultiva- 
tion. Floyd:  from  $10  to  $25;  frame  buildings.  Dubuque:  from  $20 
to  ^40,  according  to  the  improvements  thereon,  and  the  location.  Bu- 
elmnan  :  prices  depend  upon  the  quantitj^  under  cultivation,  andkind  and 
quality  of  buildings,  ranging  from  $16  to  $30.  Allamakee:  from  $15 
40^25;  one-foirth  improved,  and  fenced  ;  comfortable  buildings.   How- 

*  Names  of  couDties  from  which  returns  have  been  receivtHl. 
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ard:  from  $15  to  $30;  one-third  fenced;  generally  poor  fences  and 
cheap  buildings.  Clayton:  from  $20  to  $50.  Delaware:  from  $15  to 
835 ;  about  two-thirds  under  cultivation ;  three-fourths  fenced ;  che;»p 
buildings.  Mitchell:  from  $15  to  $50,  according  to  location  and  the 
value  of  improvements.  Winneshiek:  the  average  is  about  8-5; 
all  under  fence;  good  comfortable  bulidings.  Chickasaw:  about  $15; 
probably  two-thirds  fenced,  and  one-half  under  cultivation.  Bre- 
mer: from  $20  to  $30;  from  one- third  to  two- thirds  under  cultivation, 
Wapello :  $20  to  $40 ;  one-half  fenced ;  buildings  small.  Benton :  $20 
to  $40 ;  this  being  a  prairie  country,  the  land  is  nearly  all  fenced ;  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  under  cultivation,  with  a  fair  class  of  buildings, 
young  orchards,  &c.  Jasper :  from  $25  to  $40 ;  farms  about  two  thirds 
fenced,  and  not  cultivated ;  small  frame  buildings.  Johnson :  from  $35 
to  $50;  one-half  or  two-thirds  fenced,  and  under  cultivation;  with  com- 
fortable frame  buildings.  Mahaska :  $20  to  $50 ;  two-thirds  under  fence, 
one-half  under  cultivation ;  buildings  ordinary.  Madison :  $20  to  $30. 
Dallas :  from  $20  to  $40 ;  from  one-half  to  two- thirds  cultivated ;  the  same 
quantity  fenced  ;  buildings  tolerably  good.  Keokuk  :  from  $20  to  $25; 
one-half  under  cultivation  ;  three-fourths  fenced;  with  frame  house  and 
barn.  Wayne:  $20;  one-third  under  cultivation;  buildings  pretty 
good.  Ringgold:  $10  to  $20;  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  under  culti- 
vation, and  fenced ;  log  and  frame  buildings.  Clarke :  $10  to  $15 ;  one- 
third  fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Shelby:  $15  to  820;  one-half 
fenced  and  under  cultivation ;  frame  dwellings,  log  stables  and  sheds. 
Pottawattamie  :  $20  to  $40;  the  county  contains  over  600,000  acres  of 
land,  of  which  not  over  40,000  are  under  cultivation ;  buildings  gener- 
ally very  good.  Warren:  $15;  one-half  in  cultivation  and  fenced; 
wood  buildings.  Union :  $20  to  $25 ;  one-third  under  cultivation  and 
fenced;  buildings  not  very  good.  Harrison:  $20  to  $30;  one-third  un- 
der cultivation  and  fenced;  ordinary  larm  buildings.  Mills  and  Mont- 
gomery :  $20  to  $35 ;  small  farms  are  cheaper  jier  acre  than  large,  witli 
similar  improvements;  generally  good  buildings  for  a  new  country. 
Polk :  from  $25  to  $40 ;  one-third  under  cultivation ;  frame  buildings. 
Page  and  Taylor:  $15  to  $20;  frame  buildings.  Dickinson:  $10  to 
820 ;  one-fourth  improved ;  buildings  small,  frame  or  log.  Black  Hawk : 
from  $12  to  $40;  three-fourths  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  small 
and  rather  inferior  buildings.  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  and  Crawford : 
Irom  $10  to  $40;  small  frame  and  log  buildings.  Story:  $25;  one-half 
improved;  frame  buildings.  Sac:  $15;  one-third  under  cultivation, 
and  fenced;  small  frame  buildings.  Cerro  Gordo:  $20  to  $30;  all  cul- 
tivated and  fenced;  wood  or  stone  houses.  Woodbury:  $10  to  $15: 
improvements  rather  poor.  Hamilton:  $15  to  $25;  generally  wood 
buildings.  Kossuth :  from  $5  to  $20,  according  to  location ;  some  of 
the  improved  farms  are  uufenced,  cattle  in  some  neighborhoods  being 
herded ;  frame  buildings. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  landj  wliat  proportion  is  cleared^ 
(^id  lioic  inuchj  if  any^  is  fenced  f 

Lee :  there  is  very  little  unimproved  land  in  this  immediate  vicinity ; 
price  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Henry :  prairie  land,  without  fence,  $10 
to  $20.  Jefferson :  $10 ;  about  one-half  cleared  and  fenced.  Louisa :  no 
land  of  any  considerable  amount  unimproved ;  nine-tenths  cleared,  seven- 
tenths  fenced.  Washington :  from  $5  to  $10 ;  about  one-half  cleared  and 
fenced.  Van  Buren :  prairie  land,  $10 ;  timber  land,  $25 ;  one-half  under 
good  cultivation,  and  about  two-thirds  under  fence.  Davis :  $5  to  $15 ; 
ail  prairie  land ;  none  fenced.  Jones :  $12  to  $20.  Jackson :  $10  to  $20 ; ' 
prairie ;  not  fenced.    Scott :  $25  to  $50 ;  mostly  prairie ;  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  land  is  fenced.  Floyd :  $5  -to  $15.  Dubuque :•  from  $5  to 
jJ-*o,  according  to  location  and  soil;  lands  in  this  county  are  about 
ecjnally  divided  into  timber  and  prairie.  Buchanan :  about  $10  for  unim- 
proved prairie.  Allamakee :  from  $4  to  810.  Howard :  from  §3  to  815  ; 
all  prairie.  Clayton  :  83  to  $20.  Delaware :  from  $10  to  $20 ;  mostly 
prairie;  no  fence.  Mitchell:  $4  to  $25;  prairie.  Winneshiek:  $12. 
Chickasaw :  $5  to  $10 ;  prairie ;  no  fence.  Bremer :  $5  to  $25 ;  no 
fence.  Wapello,  Benton,  Jasper,  and  Johnson :  from  $8  to  815.  Mahaska, 
Dallas, and  Madison :  $5  to  $20.  Keokuk,  Wayne,  Taylor,  and  Page :  from 
8")  to  $10 ;  prairie.  Ringgold :  $3  to  $10  for  prairie,  $10  to  $30  for  timber 
land.  Clarke:  from  $5  to  $10;  prairie.  Shelby:  prairie  land,  from  84 
to  ^10;  timber  land,  from  $15  to  $40.  Pottawattamie:  from  $5  to  820. 
Warren :  from  $4  to  10 ;  prairie ;  none  fenced.  Union :  from  85  to  815. 
Harrison  :  prairie,  $5  to  $20 ;  timber  land,  from  $10  to  $40.  Montgom- 
ery :  from  $6  to  $20 ;  almost  all  prairie.  Polk :  from  $5  to  $50.  Dick- 
inson :  from  $1  50  to  $4  50 ;  all  prairie ;  none  fenced.  Black  Hawk : 
from  $7  to  $15;  prciirie;  no  fencing.  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  and 
Crawford:  from  $4  to  $15;  all  prairie.  Story:  $0;  prairie;  no  fence. 
Sac :  from  $3  to  $7  ;  prairie.  Cerro  Gordo :  $0  to  $10 ;  all  cleared  ;  no 
fence.  Woodbury:  $2  50  to  $10.  Hamilton:  from  $3  to  815.  Kos- 
suth :  from  $2  50  to  $15  for  prairie ;  none  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^, 
tchat  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  lattei'  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments^ or  seeds  f 

Lee:  from  #2  50  to  $5  per  acre,  or  one-third  of  the  crop  raised,  the 
renterfindiu^  everything;  when  teams  and  seeds  are  furnished  by  the  land- 
owner he  gets  one-half.  Henrj':  84,  on  shares;  owner  receives  two- 
fifths.  Jeft'erson :  $3  to  $4 ;  or  owner  receives  one-third  of  the  crop  and 
pro\ides seeds  only.  Louisa:  one-third  of  the  grain.;  no  stock  or  seeds 
furnished.  Washington :  if  close  to  town,  much  higher  than  far  away. 
Van  Buren  :  about  $2  50 ;  owner  receives  one-third,  tenant  furnishing 
everything;  one-half  if  landlord  furnishes  everything  except  board ;  if 
he  furnishes  board  also,  he  receives  two-thirds.  Davis :  $2  to  $2  50 ; 
on  shares,  one-third ;  if  owner  furnishes  he  receives  one-half.  Jones,  Pot- 
tawattamie: $5 ;  shares  as  above.  Jackson,  Scott,  Floyd,  and  Dubuipie : 
the  same.  Buchanan:  from  82  to  83;  on  shares  owner  receives  one- 
tliinl,  and  if  he  furnishes  everything  he  receives  two-thirds.  Alhima- 
ket:  one  half  of  products,  each  furnishing  half.  Howard:  owner  re- 
ceives one-third ;  if  he  furnishes  he  receives  one-half.  Clayton :  $3  ;  on 
shares  as  above.  Delaware :  $2  to  $3  ;  shares  as  above.  Mitchell  and 
Jasper:  $3  to  85 ;  shares  as  abov^e.  Winneshiek  and  Chickasaw :  the  same. 
Bremer  and  Wapello:  $3  to  $4;  shares  the  same.  Benton  :  from  $2  to 
^-  50 ;  shares  as  above.  Johnson  ;  $2  50  to  85  ;  shares  as  above.  Ma- 
baska  and  Union :  $3;  and  shures  the  same.  Madison  and  Dallas :  83; 
shiu^s  as  above.  Keokuk,  Ringgold,  Clarke,  Wayne,  Warren,  Taylor, 
Dickinson,  Page,  and  Shelby  :  82;  shares  as  above.  Harrison:  laud  draws 
one-third,  labor  one-third;  stock,  implements,  &c.,  the  remaining  third. 
Montgomery:  $6  to  $15;  all  prairie.  Polk:  owner  receives  one- third 
and  furnishes  nothing.  Black  Hawk:  terms  exceedingly  favorable  to 
renters.  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  and  Crawford:  from  $5  to  $12;  on 
j^liares  the  owner  receives  one-half.  Story,  Sac,  Woodbury,  Hamilton, 
and  Kossuth :  owner  receives  one-third,  furnishing  nothing. 
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What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  ichat  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articlea  of  production. 

Prices. 
$0  40  to  |0  50 

Counties. 

Wlieat 

..per  bushel.. 

Madison,  Hamilton. 

Do 

.....do 

45  to 

55 

Kossuth,  Benton. 

Do 

do 

50 

Jones,  Chickasaw,  Keokuk,  Wayne,  Shelby. 
Polk,  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  Crawford, 
Storv,  Sao,  Cerro  Gordo,  Wooilbury. 

Do 

do 

52 

Flovd,  Mitchell. 

Do 

do 

55 

Clayton,  Howard,  Black  Hawk. 

Do 

do 

60 

Delaware,  Mahaska,  Warren. 

Do 

do 

50  to 

75 

Jasper,  John. son. 

Do 

do 

60 

Delaware,  Warren. 

Do 

do 

65 

Jackson,  Allamakee. 

Do 

do 

60  to 

85 

Dubuque,  Lee,  Dickinson. 

Do 

do 

75 

Louisa,  Montgomery,  Harrison,  Clarke. 

Do 

do 

80 

Jefferson,  Van  Buren. 

Do 

do 

80  to 

1  00 

Taylor,  Wapello. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Htmry,  Ringgold,  Scott. 

Com 

do 

25  to 

30 

Clarke,  Warren.    . 

Do 

do 

35 

Jasper,  Shelby,  Harrison,  Polk,  Black  Hawk, 
Delaware. 

Do 

do 

35  to 

40 

Benton,  Hamilton. 

Do 

......do 

40 

Jones,  Jackson,  Floyd,  Chickasaw,  Brenipr, 
Johnson,  Madison,  Montgomery,  Boone, 
Greene,  Carroll,  Crawford,  Sac,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Kossuth. 

Do 

do 

45 

Woodbury,  Taylor. 

Do 

do 

50 

Allamakee,  Winneshiek,  Page,  Davis, 
Mitchell. 

Do 

do 

60 

Van  Buren,  Clayton,  Keokuk,  Ringgold, 
Union,  Scott. 

Do 

do 

65 

Lee,  Henry,  Wapello. 

Do 

do 

75 

Jefferson,  Wavne,  Dickinson. 

Oats 

do 

25 

Jones,  Harrison,  Delaware. 

Do 

do 

30 

Benton,  Van  Buren,  Howard,  Winneshiek, 
Jasper,  Shelby,  KosHuth. 

Do 

do 

35 

Henry,  Louisa,  Scott,  Floyd,  Davis,  Taylor, 
Ringgold,  Dickinson,  Cerro  Gordo,  Wood- 
bury, Hamilton. 

Do 

...     .do 

40 

Lee,  Jett'erson,  Dubuque,  Clayton,  Chicka- 
saw, Keokuk,  Wayne. 

Potatoes . 

do 

25 

Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  Crawford. 

Do 

do 

50 

Kossuth,  Scott,  Bremer,  Jasper,  Heiir>-, 
Dubuque,  Johnson,  Ringgold,  DickinsoD, 

Harrison. 

Do 

do 

60 

Louisa,  Allamakee,  Warren. 

Do 

do 

65  to 

75 

Shelby,  Woodbury. 

Barh^y . . . 

do 

40  to 

45 

Allamakee,  Scott. 

Do..... 

do 

60 

Winneshiek,  Black  Hawk. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Dubuque,  Montgomery. 

Rve. 

do 

55 

Van  Buren. 

Do 

do 

75 

Ringgold. 

Do 

do 

m 

Henry. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  marJcei  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamlnrnt 
landing  f 

Lee :  we  are  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  have  markets  all  around  us, 
and  transportation  both  by  river  and  rail.  Henry :  a  railroad  passi^s 
tlirongh  the  county  town.  Jefferson  :  markets  every  6  miles.  Louisii : 
steamboat  landing?  from  16  to  22  miles;  railroad  station  1^  to  12  miles. 
Washington :    railroad  running  through  this  division.    Van  Buren : 
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«  railroad  stations  from  3  to  6  miles  apaat ;  no  farm  more  than  15  miles 
from  a  station.  Davis:  four  railroads  run  through  county  seat,  and  we 
will  have  another  soon.  Jones :  one  railroad  in  the  county,  and  more 
in  coarse  of  construction.  Jackson :  our  county  town  is  a  market ;  20 
miles  to  railroad  and  steamboat.  Scott :  river  and  railroad  thnmgh 
Davenport,  the  county  seat.  Floyd:  two  railroads.  Dubuque:  from 
I  to  15  miles.  Buchanan :  railroad  through  the  center  of  the  county. 
Allamakee:  county  town  at  steamboat  landing.  Story,  Jasper,  Madi- 
son, and  Howard  :  railroad  through  each  county.  Clayton  :  15  miles 
is  the  most  distant  point  from  either.  Delaware :  two  railroads  run- 
ning through  the  county;  40  miles  from  Mississippi  Eiver.  Mitch- 
ell: railroiul  station  within  15  miles  of  any  part  of  the  county. 
Winneshiek:  railroad  through  the  county,  and  six  stations  within  the 
county.  Chickasaw  :  there  are  four  railroad  stations  within  the  county, 
and  no  part  is  over  12  miles  from  market.  Bremer :  from  3  to  15  miles 
to  railroad  station.  Wapello :  railroad  stations  within  10  miles  of 
remotest  part  of  county.  Benton :  from  3  to  15  miles  from  a  railroad 
station.  Johnson  :  10  miles  is  the  farthest  from  a  station.  Mahaska : 
the  county  seat  is  a  market,  and. there  are  three  railroad  stations  within 
the  county.  Dallas :  three  railroiul  stations  within  7  miles.  Keokuk : 
30  miles.  Wayne :  20  miles.  Ringgold  :  9  miles  from  north  line  of 
county,  and  22  miles  from  county  seat  to  Afton  station.  Clarke :  a 
railroad  through  Osceola,  the  county  seat.  Shelby:  from  4  to  10 
milCxS.  Pottawattamie :  four  railroads  traverse  the  county,  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  forms  its  western  boundary.  Warren:  18  miles  to  rail- 
road station.  Union:  a  railroad  passes  through  the  county  seat. 
Harrison:  5  miles  to  railroad  station.  Montgomery:  3  miles  from 
railroad  station,  6  miles  from  steamboat  landing.  Polk:  from  1  to 
15  miles;  two  railroads.  Page:  15  miles  to  railroad  station.  Tay- 
lor: 25  miles.  Dickinson :  60  miles  to  railroad  station,  and  80  miles  to 
steamboat  landing.  Black  Hawk :  good  markets  on  a  line  of  railway 
from  ]  mile  to  20.  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  and  Crawford :  to  railroad 
station  from  1  to  12  miles.  Sac :  14  miles.  Cerro  Gordo :  20  miles. 
Woodbury:  both  railroad  and  steamboat  communication.  Hamilton  : 
6  miles  from  railroad  station.  Kossuth :  40  miles  to  railroad  at  present, 
but  one  will  soon  be  completed  through  this  division  to  Algona. 
What  is  the  general  quality  of  landj  and  tlie  kind  of  timber  f 
Ijee:  bottom  and  upland  prairie  of  the  first  quality ;  plenty  of  timber 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  consisting  of  oak,  walnut,  elm,  cottonwood, 
hickory,  sycamore,  hard  and  soft  maple,  &c.  Henry :  rich  black  loam  ; 
the  timber  is  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  &c.  Jefferson :  good  land  ;  the 
timber  is  oak,  hickory,  maple.  Louisa:  good;  oak,  hickory,  walnut, 
elm.  Washington.:  good.  VanBuren:  the  land  is  good -,  timber — oak, 
hickory,  ash,  hackberry,  hard  and  soft  maple,  elm,  walnut,  cherry, 
Cottonwood,  &c.  Davis :  black  sandy  soil ;  oak,  walnut,  and  hickory, 
Jones :  deep  rich  soil ;  timber — generally  oak.  Jackson  :  superior  land  ; 
timber — maple,  oak,  hickory,  and  walnut.  Scott:  land  generally  good; 
timber  scarce— oak,  hickory,  and  walnut.  Floyd:  good  land,  clay 
aiibsoil ;  timber— ja<;k-oak  and  poplar.  Dubuque :  rolling  prairie,  black 
loam  surface  soil,  subsoil  clay ;  the  timber  is  mostly  oak,  in  some  locali- 
ties hard  and  soft  maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory  and  poplar. 
Buchanan :  good  prairie  lands,  with  timber  along  the  streams,  princi- 
pally oak,  some  hickory,  elm,  &c.  Allamakee:  prairie;  oak,  maple, 
and  birch.  Howard:  the  land  is  excellent;  limestone  rock,  and  small 
gn»ve«  of  oak  timber,  except  on  the  river  borders ;  there  all  kindd. 
tlayton:  rich  black  loam,  with  clay  subsoil;  oak,  maple,  elm,  bass- 
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wood,  and  some  hickory  and  a§Ji ;  soft  maple  on  low  bottoms.  Dela- 
ware :  sandy  loam  and  some  clay  subsoil ;  timber — ^principally  oak, 
some  maple  nnd  basswood.  Mitchell :  deep  rich  black  loam,  no  better 
anywhere ;  white  and  red  oak,  white  and  black  walnut,  maple,  elm, 
hickory,  and  basswood.  Winneshiek:  black  sandy  loam;  timber- 
principally  oak.  Chickasaw :  black  loam ;  oak,  with  some  maple,  elm, 
&c.  Bremer:  very  rich  black  loam ;  the  timber  is  oak,  maple,  bass- 
wood,  and  white  walnut.  Wapello:  quality  of  land  No.  1;  timber 
— oak,  elm,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  and  cottonwood.  Benton :  the 
soil  is  a  choice  rich  loam  ;  timber — oak,  cottonwood,  elm,  maple,  hick- 
ory, basswood,  &c.  Jasper:  excellent  land;  timber  is  hickory,  oak, 
lime,  black  and  white  walnut.  Johnson:  deep,  rich,  vegetable  mold; 
hickory,  white,  burr,  red,  and  black  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  maple, 
elm,  birch,  and  cottonwood.  Mahaska:  good  rich  prairie;  white  oak 
and  walnut.  Madison-:  prairie;  oak.  Dallas:  good  black  soil  about 
two  feet  deep;  timber  light.  Keokuk:  deep  black  soil ;  oak, hickory, 
and  black  walnut.  Wayne:  good;  timber  fair.  Kinggold:  good 
prairie  soil,  18  to  36  inches ;  timber — oak,  ash,  hickory,  maple,  cotton- 
wood, elm,  &c.  Clarke:  good  land;  walnut,  elm,  cottonwood,  white 
and  burr  oak.  Shelby:  prairie  land  A  No.  1;  black  walnut,  oak, 
hickory,  and  elm.  Pottawattamie:  the  bluffs  are  solid  beds  of  marl, 
the  prairies  the  richest  mulatto  soil,  fi'om  3  to  20  feet  deep ;  red  oak, 
post  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  and  cottonwood.  Warren  :  rich  black 
loam,  with  oak,  hickory,  and  walnut  timber  along  the  streams.  Union: 
generally  rolling  prakie.  Harrison :  the  best  of  soil ;  oak,  black  walnut, 
elm,  cottonwood,  hickory.  Montgomery :  the  most  productive  soil  in 
the  West ;  hard  wood  on  high  land,  sotit  wood  on  low.  Polk :  prairie ; 
oak  and  cottonwood,  some  black  walnut  and  hickory.  Page:  good  rich 
soil;  timber — oak,  elm,  hickory,  maple,  and  basswood.  Taylor:  the 
land  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  West  or  elsewhere.  Dickinson :  black 
loam  with  clay  subsoil ;  timber — oak,  ash,  elm,  hackbeny  and  black 
walnut.  Black  Hawk :  rich  loam,  some  limestone  clay ;  maple,  oak, 
hickory.  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  and  Crawford :  rich  alluvial,  gently 
rolling  prairie ;  the  timber  is  oak,  walnut,  ash,  hickory,  linden,  and  elm. 
Story :  land  good ;  oak,  elm,  walnut,  and  cottonwood.  Sac :  the  soil  is 
a  black  loam  and  very  productive;  oak,  walnut,  basswood,  and  elm. 
Cerro  Gordo :  black  loam ;  oak,  black  walnut,  basswood.  Woodbury : 
good  ;  cottonwood,  oak,  elm,  ash.  Hamilton  :  black  loam  ;  oak,  liickory, 
basswood,  elm,  black  walnut,  maple,  &c.  Kossuth:  deep  and  rich 
prairie  land;  the  timber  is  oak,  ash,  linden,  cottonwood,  maple,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  hickory,  and  elm. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  t 

Lee:  farm  and  house  labor  generally  in  demand.  Henry,  Jefferson, 
Jones,  Floyd,  Buchanan,  Howard,  W^iuneshiek,  Madison,  Wayne,  Polk, 
Page,  Dickinson,  Bhick  Hawk,  Story,  and  Sac:  farm  labor  principally. 
Louisa:  all  kinds  of  common  labor,  not  mechanical.  Washington:  htud 
labor.  Van  Buren :  farm  hands  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds.  Davis : 
all  kinds.  Allamakee,  Mitchell,  Jasper,  Dallas,  Warren,  and  Hamilton : 
all  kinds.  liinggold :  nearly  all  kinds.  Jackson  :  mechanical  and  agri* 
cultural.  Scott :  very  little  demand  at  present.  Dubuque :  agricultural 
and  mechanical.  Clayton :  common  laborers  and  builders.  Delaware, 
Keokuk,  Taylor,  and  Cerro  Gordo  :  farm  and  mechanical.  Chickasaw : 
mostly  farm  labor,  but  a  great  variety  of  work  is  done  here.  Bremer: 
common  labor,  farm  labor,  female  labor,  blacksmiths,  &c.  Wai)ello : 
coal  miners,  railroad  laborers,  and  female  servants.  Benton :  there  is 
no  Si)ecial  demand  for  any  kind  of  labor  at  i)resent,  although  most 
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laborers  find  remunerative  employment*  Johnson :  just  at  this  time  the 
demand  for  labor  is  very  limited.  Mahaska :  coal  miners  and  farmers. 
Clarke:  common  labor. mostly.  Shelby:  farm  and  mechanical.  Potta- 
wattamie :  a^cultural  laborers  and  house  servants.  Union  :  carpen- 
ters more  than  any  other.  Harrison:  farm  labor,  also  carpenters, 
wa^on-makers,  cabinet-makers,  cheese-makers,  and  especially  all  kinds 
of  female  help.  Montgomery:  common  labor.  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll, 
and  Crawford :  farm  laborers  and  coal  miners.  Woodbury :  just  now 
labor  is  not  in  demand.    Kossuth :  farm,  dairy,  mechanical,  and  common. 

What  milU  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Lee :  no  demand  at  this  time  for  any  skilled  labor.  Henry :  two  flour- 
mills,  two  woolen  factories,  two  wagon  factories,  one  machine-shop, 
kit.  Jefferson :  woolen  fiictories.  Louisa :  woolen  factory,  saw  and  grist 
mills.  Washington  :  flour-mills.  Van  Buren :  •  four  woolen  factories, 
four  steam  flour-mills,  four  water  flour-mills,  one  paper-mill,  one  large 
a^cultural  implement  factory, and  four  pottery  establishments.  Davis: 
two  grist-milKs  and  one  planing-mill.  Jones :  but  little  manufacturing 
of  any  kind  done  here,  although  we  have  plenty  of  good  water-power 
and  building  materials.  Jackson :  woolen  and  carriage  manufactories. 
Scott:  one  woolen-mill,  machine-shops,  cabinet-shops,  boot  and  shoe 
factories.  Dubuque :  woolen  factories,  saw  and  flour  mills,  paper-mills, 
and  manufactories  of  iron,  wood,  and  leather,  in  their  various  branches. 
Buchanan:  one  very  large  flour-mill  at  Independence.  Allamakee: 
Hoar-mills,  saw-mills,  and  woolen  factories.  Delaware:  machine  and 
carriage  factories,  foundery,  woolen  factory.  Polk:  ten  saw-mills,  five 
flour-mills,  two  woolen-mills.  Mitchell:  woolen-mills,  grist  and  saw- 
mills, founderies  for  the  different  varieties  of  farm  machinery.  Winne- 
shiek :  thirteen  flour-mills,  one  paper-mill,  two  woolen  factories.  Chicka- 
saw: flour  and  saw  mills  only.  Bremer:  two  flour-mills,  one  woolen 
factory,  one  foundery,  two  cabinet-shops.  Jasper :  six  woolen  factories, 
and  some  twenty  grist-mills.  Johnson :  two  woolen  factories  and  one 
paper-mill,  one  oil  factory,  flax  faetory,  carriage  factory,  and  seven  flour- 
mills.  Mahaska :  several  woolen  factories,  two  founderies,  and  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  large  flour-mills.  Madison :  woolen-mills.  DalLas : 
iiourmills and  woolen faetories.  Keokuk :  two  woolen  factories  and  ten 
(Trist-mills.  Wayne:  one  good  grist-mill,  one  woolen-mill;  others  in 
process  of  erection.  Kinggold :  steam  saw  and  grist  mills.  Clarke : 
woolen-mills,  steam  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  planing-mill.  Shelby :  a 
icw  saw  and  grist  mills.  Pottawattomie :  woolen-mills,  founderies, 
steam,  saw,  and  grist  mills,  broom  factories.  Warren  :  saw -mills,  flour- 
mills,  woolen  factories.  Harrison  :  flour-mills,  w  oolen  factories,  and 
saw-mills.  Montgomery:  twelve  flour-mills  and  ten  steam  siw-mills, 
one  factory ;  a  good  opening  for  factories  of  all  kinds.  Dickinson : 
jrrist  and  saw  mills. ,  Black  Hawk  :  flour-mills,  woolen  factory,  cabinet- 
shop.  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  and  Crawford:  woolen-mill,  nuichine- 
j'hops,  &c.  Story:  flour-mills  and  woolen-mill.  Sac:  saw  and  grist 
mills.  Cerro  Gordo  :  nine  saw-mills,  four  flour-mills.  Woodbury  :  saw 
and  grist  mills.  Taylor :  grist  and  saw  mills,  steam  and  water  power ; 
vcH)len  factory,  &c. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  worJcs  in  pro- 
cess requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  liotc  far  distant  f 

Jefferson :  one  railroad  in  progess  running  through  the  county.  Lou- 
i-'^ :  one  about  completed,  another  in  progress.  Van  Buren  :  the  Des 
Moines  Valley  Railroad  Company  are  chan  ging  the  track  of  their  road,  and 
working  about  200  hands.    Davis :  two  railroads  through  the  county. 
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Jones:  somerailroads  about  bein^built ;  nodemand  for  common  labor  yet. 
Jackson:  a  railroad  half  a  mile  distant.  Seott:  Rock  Island  arsenal, 
Eock  Island  bridjje,  Mississippi  River  improvements,  and  Davenport 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad  a  few  miles  distant.  Howard :  25  miles  away. 
Clayton:  there  are  railroads  in  process  of  construction,  having  their 
initial  point  in  the  county  town  of  this  county.  Mitchell:  a  railroad 
through  the  county  is  already  completed,  and  we  hope  to  have  more 
soon.  Wapello :  two  railroads.  Beijton  :  a  railroad  being  built  through 
Cedar  Valley.  Johnson :  a  railroad  to  run  through  the  county  has  beeu 
in  pix)gress,  but  work  is  now  suspended.  Mahaska :  one  railroad  is  be- 
ing built  through  the  center  of  the  county,  running  north  and  south, 
called  the  Iowa  Central.  Madison  and  Dubuque :  a  railroad  to  be  built. 
Dallas  and  Keokuk:  a  railroad  runs  directly  through  the  center  of 
each  county.  Ringgold :  a  railroad  22  miles  distant.  Pottawattomie :  2 
miles  from  Council  Bluffs  a  railroad  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 
Warren :  a  railroad  in  progress  through  the  county  town.  Montgomery: 
a  railroad  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Polk :  two  railroads  completed, 
none  now  in  progress.  Taylor  and  Delaware :  a  railroad  in  progress 
directly  through  each  county.  Dickinson :  15  miles  distant.  Black  Hawk: 
two  running  through  our  city.  Waterloo,  Boone,  Greene,  Carroll,  aud 
Crawford :  the  Northwestern  Railroad  runs  through  this  division,  em- 
ploying many  hands.  Story :  20  miles.  Sac :  about  25  miles  off.  Cerro 
Gordo:  two  railroads,  both  crossing  the  district.  Woodbury:  yes;  60 
miles.    Kossuth  :  one  railroad  running  through  this  division. 

Please  state  any  advantages  ichich  your  diMrict  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanics, or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  landj  of  good  quality  and  iceU 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Lee:  mechanics  do  well  here,  also  small  farmers;  land  of  good  qual- 
ity is  all  occupied.  Ilenry:  to  the  latter  question,  yes.  Jeffersou: 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  land  yet  unoccupied  which  can  be  purchased 
at  reasonable  rates ;  there  is  also  a  demand  for  mechanical  labor,  but 
capital  is  needed.  Louisa :  there  is  a  demand  for  common  laborers  and 
small  farmers;  no  land  of  any  considerable  amount  unoccupied.  Wash- 
ington :  as  good  a  chance  to  work  as  a  man  wants ;  any  amount  of  un- 
occupied land  to  be  obtained  if  desired.  Van  Buren:  one-third  of 
the  best  land  is  yet  unoccupied,  and  it  is  cheap ;  there  is  good  hard- 
wood in  abundance ;  coal  plenty,  and  water-power  unlimited ;  mechan- 
ics are  wanted.  Davis :  plenty  of  land  unoccupied;  a  fine  opening  for 
men  of  small  or  large  means.  Jones :  raising  hogs,  cattle,  and  corn  is 
the  most  profitable  business ;  great  profits  will  also  arise  from  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  land,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  railroads.  Jackson :  good  schools  and  churches ;  plenty  of 
timber  and  stone  for  building;  lime,  water-power,  healthful  climate, 
aud  a  people  who  pay  their  debts.  Dubuque:  in  this  county,  we 
have  a  city  with  a  population  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  furnishing 
a  home  market  for  vegetables,  butter,  poultry,  &c. ;  about  one-half 
of  the  land  in  this  county  is  unoccupied,  well  watered,  and  of  good 
quality.  Buchanan :  some  very  fine  prairie  lands  yet  unoccupied,  and 
good  opportunities  to  obtain  farms  at  reasonable  prices.  Howard: 
any  amount  of  unoccupied  land  in  the  hands  of  speculators;  we  want 
anybody  who  will  work ;  the  water  is  excellent.  Clayton :  we  want 
both  labor  aud  capital  to  utilize  our  fine  water  power,  and  develop  the 
rich  manufacturing  advantages  of  our  new  country,  but  skilled  labor 
without  capital  is  useless.  Delaware:  common  laborers  get  $1  25  a 
day ;  mechanics,  from  $2  50  to  84  per  day ;  plenty  of  land  to  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms.     Mitchell :   as  good  inducements  for  all 
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kinds  of  laborers  as  there  are  in  the  country.  Winneshiek:  some 
^ood  land  unoccupied,  but  all  held  by  speculators  and  non-residents  j 
prices  varying  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre;  fine  stock-raising^  country. 
Chickasaw :  there  is  a  very  good  opening  for  the  classes  of  labor  that 
are  common  to  a  farming  country ;  farmers  of  small  means  can  do  well. 
Bremer:  the  same  as  above.  Wapello:  good  land,  well  timbered,  plenty 
of  stone,  and  unlimited  quantities  of  bituminous  coal.  Benton :  plenty 
of  land  unoccupied.  Jasper:  good  wages  and  cheap  living  for  laborers; 
fertile  and  cheap  lands  for  farmers.  Johnson :  a  soil  unsurpassed  in 
richness ;  healthful  clinmte,  and  an  enterprising  and  industrious  popula- 
tion, with  easy  access  to  a  market.  Mahaska :  laborers,  mechanics,  and 
small  farmers  can  always  find  employment  at  good  wages ;  plenty  of 
limd  of  the  best  quality.  Dallas  and  Keokuk :  the  best  lands  in  the 
United  States  inviting  tillage.  Wayne  :  land  of  excellent  quality,  and 
cheap.  Rrnggold :  plenty  to  accommodate  thousands  of  applicants  for 
small  farms.  Clarke :  the  same  as  above.  Shelby  and  Pottawattomie : 
nusurpassed  inaucements  to  settlers  of  limited  means,  and  all  others. 
Warren,  Union,  Harrison,  and  Montgomery:  the  same.  Page:  the 
garden-si)ot  of  the  world.  Taylor :  settlers  with  small  means  get  the 
benefit  of  tlie  range  for  cattle  and  all  the  hay  they  need,  without  fenc- 
ing:, with  the  richest  of  land.  Dickinson :  the  best  of  land  at  a  low 
price  f  there  is  also  vacant  Government  land  that  may  be  taken  as 
homesteads.  Black  Hawk  :  profitable  employment  for  all  who  are  will- 
ing to  work.  The  healthfulness  of  the  country  is  remarkable.  Boone, 
Greene,  Carroll,  and  Crawford:  several  thousands  of  small  farmers  are 
wanted,  and  brickmakers  are  especiallj^  needed.  Story:  mechanics 
can  find  plenty  of  work  at  fair  wages;  plenty  of  improved  prairie  land 
of  ;jood  quality,  at  fair  prices.  Sac :  many  hundred  thousands  of  acres 
of  farming  land  yet  unoccupied ;  this  county  is  fast  filling  up,  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  mechanics  of  every  trade.  Cerro  Gordo :  as  above ; 
average  price,  $4  per  acre.  Hamilton :  plenty  of  desirable  land,  and 
abnndance  of  coal  for  fuel ;  all  kinds  of  mechanics  needed  here.  Kos- 
suth :  a  large  area  of  cheap  lands  and  a  healthful  climate ;  a  fair  de- 
mand for  all  kii^ds  of  labor,  and  superior  advantages  for  small  fiirmers. 
What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  con- 
dition f 


Coanties. 


1  Lee 

1  Henry 

1  Jefferson 

1  Loaiaa 

1  Wa«hinf^oii . 

1  Van  Bofea  . . 


D«Tl» 

Jones  

Jackson  

Secjtt 

Delaware 

Hoyd 

Allamakee  . . 

Howard 

(laTton 

Mitobell 

Barhaoan  . . 
Winneshiek  . 
Chickanaw  . . 

Bremer 

I>iilniqne 

Keokak 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


#100  to  175 
125 
125  to  150 
None. 


150 

100  to  150 
140 
75 


100 

100 

75  to   80 

100 

115 

100  to  125 

150  to  200 

140 

125 

150 

80  to  120 

150 


Working 
horses, 
each. 


|100tol75 
125 

100  to  125 
120 

125  to  150 
125 

75  to  125 

150 

90 

100 

125 

100 

150 

125  to  150 

100  to  150 

100  to  200 

150 

150  , 

125  ' 

130 

75  to  150 

125  i 


Working 
mules, 
e^ch. 


$100  to  200 
150 
125 
125 

150  to  200 
150 

90  to  150 

165 


Milch  cows, 
each. 


130 
150 
100 
250  I 
150  to  175 
100  to  150  I 
100  to  2  0  , 
200 
165  ! 

i;jo  : 

125  I 

100  to  200  , 

150  i 


140  to  70 

40 

50  to  60 

50 


35 

30  to  40 

35 

50 

40 

30 

35 

35  to  40 

40 

35  to  40 

20  to  40 

30  to  50 

35 

30 

40 

30  to  40 

40 


Sheep, 
each. 


|lHo2 
U 
3 
U 


Hogs. 


$2  to  $10  each. 

10  each. 

8  each. 

7c.  p.  lb.  on  foot. 


1  to  2 
2 
2 
1 

1  to  U 
1  i 

3  to  3^ 
U  to  1^ 

1  to  2 

1  to  3 
2^  to  3  , 

IJ 
1  I 

1  I 

2  to  5  I 

2  I 


Go.  to  9c.  per  lb. 
on  foot. 

6c.  per  lb. 

7c.  gross. 

8c.  per  lb. 

8c.  to  10c.  i)er  lb. 

,  5c.  to  8c.  per  lb. 

i  iB5  each. 

10c.  to  12c.  p.  lb. 

7c.  live  weight 

()c.  live  weight. 

High. 

6c.  to  7c.  per  lb. 

|7  per  cwt. 

8<'.  per  lb. 

$7  per  cwt. 

$7  to  115  each. 

8o.  per  lb . 
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^  I 

•E 


Counties. 


4  I  Jasper 

4  I  MalioHka. 

4  I  Benton  . 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5  , 
5 
5 


Working   i  "Working 

oxen,  horae-s, 

per  pair.    |       each. 


each. 


each. 


JoliiiHon 

Wapello 

Dallas 

Rinjitfold 

Clarke 

MaiUaon 

Shelby 

Pottawattomie 

Warren 

Wayne 

Union 

Harrison 

Mills  and  Montgomery 

Polk '. 

Paire 

Tavlor 

Black  Hawk 

Dickinson 

Story 

Sao 

OiTo  Gordo 

Wo<Klbury 

Hamilton 

Kossath 


Average. 


$135  to  IM) 

50 
100  to  150 

lo;) 
itir> 

140 

100  to  iri 

KK) 

75  to  i-r> 

150 
150 
100 
KK) 
150 
150 
200 
100 
150 
100 
110 
140 
100 
101) 
li>5 
100  to  1(30 
75  to  H) 
80 


;'  I 


#135  to  175 

100 

100  to  175 

100 

75  to  100 

150 

100  to  150 

100 

100  to  150 

130  to  300 

150 

125 

125 

75  to  150 

100 

150 

75  to  150 

125  to  175 

125 

100 

150 

125 

125 

140 

135  to  200 

100  to  125 

75  to  100 


1135  to  900  I 
;  100  , 

I    125  to  200  I 

100 
,    135  to  150  ' 

175  I 
!    100  to  150 

lOi)  I 
I    100  to  150 
,    130  to  200 
I  150 

I  150 

125 
I 

I   i2.V 

!  175 

150 
,    150  to  200 

150 
>  100 

150 
!  150 

125 

I  130 

135  to  200 

;    100  to  150 

100 


$40  to  50 

35 

30  to  50 

30 

35  to  50 

40 

30  to  50 

40 

30  to  40 

40  to  60 

45 

35 

30  to  SO 

40  to  50 

40 

50 

15  t/»  60 

40  to  60 

25  to  45 

24 

40 

40 

.15 

40 

25  to  75 

25  to  30 

30 


6122  ,        $127  50  , 


$146 


1^9  50 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs. 


$2  to  4  t  10c.  per  Ih. 

1  I  $:«'aoh. 

li  to  2}'  6c  to  «c.  per  lb. 

75  ctH. :  $2  50  eaoh. 

$1  I  7c.  per  lb. 

3  I  Unknown.    • 

7^c.  per  lb. 

8c  to  9c.  JMT  lb. 

9c.  p«»r  lb. 

$5  to  $25  eM-h. 

2iJ  each. 


14  to  2  I 
3  to  2i 


3  I 

2  I 

7oc. ' 

$1  to  r-j  j 

2*1 

u 

1  to  5  I 

50c.  to  1  I 

1  to  n 


1 

2J 
2  I 
4  to  5  I 
1  to  2 


6c.  pt»r  lb. 
5c  to  6c.  jier  lb. 

$5  each. 

1  to  50  viulu 

15  ««ach. 

6  to  12  oa<-li. 

.  a  7e.  IHT  lb. 

2  $2  p.  cwt.  gnv**.. 


10  e:u-h. 

8  per  owt. 

10  each. 

8  .•»  per  vv>± 

30  to  40  tKwh. 

8  to  20  each. 

5c.  pt-r  lb. 


$1  75       7  1-lOcperlb. 


MISSOURI. 

Area,  41,824,000  acres;    population  in   1870,  1,721,254. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

•  Franklin,  Cape  Girardean,  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley,  Carter,  Ore^jon, 
Shannon,  Reynolds,  Iron,  Mississippi,  Sullivan,  Bates,  Cass,  Johnson, 
Cole,  Miller,  Lewis,  Randolph,  and  Mticon :  it  can. 

What  is  the  prioe  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  .  St^ate  what  pro- 
portion lias  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings, 

Franklin:  from  $20  to  $25  per  acre;  one-fourth  under  cultivation; 
buildings  ordinary.  Cape  Girardeau,  Perry,  Bollinger,  and  Madison: 
average  price,  $10;  about  one-third  under  cultivation;  buildings,  log 
and  frame.  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley,  Carter,  Oregon,  Shannon,  Reynolds, 
and  Iron:  from  $2  to  $100,  according  to  location;  about  one- fourth 
under  cultivation  and  fence ;  buildings  principally  log.  Mississippi :  $S 
to  810 ;  one-quarter  under  cultivation ;  ordinary  buildings.  Livingston : 
from  $10  to  $35,  according  to  location  and  improvements;  about  one- 
fourth  under  cultivation  ;  mostly  frame  buildings.  Sullivan  :  from  $4 
to  $8 ;  one-fourth  under  cultivation ;  one-third  fenced ;  buildings,  hewed 
log  and  frame.  Bat<^s  and  Cass :  from  $10  to  $25;  such  farms  generally 
have  from  40  to  100  acres  in  cultivation  and  fenced;  the  buildings 
are  ordinary ;  excellent  farming  lands,  with  abundance  of  coal,  timber, 
and  water.  Johnson,  Cole,  and  Miller:  $15  to  $25;  one-third  in 
cultivation,  and  fenced;  small  frame  buildings.  Lewis:  $20  to  $30; 
one-half  to  two-thirds  in  cultivation;  buildings,  log  or  frame.  Ran- 
dolph: $15  to  $20.  Macon:  $12  to  $25;  one-half  under  cultivation; 
two-thirds  fenced ;  buildings  poor. 

•  Names  of  counties  from  which  returus  have  been  receive<l. 
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What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land  f  Wliat  proportion  is 
cleared^  and  hoic  muchj  if  any ^  is  fenced  f 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  and  Osage :  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre ;  one-sixth 
cleared ;  none  fenced.  Cape  Girardeau,  Perry,  Bollinger,  and  Ma<lison  : 
i7}  to  $8 ;  none  cleared,  but  there  is  such  a  good  market  for  wood,  that 
it  vnW  generally  psiy  for  clearing  and  fencing.  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley, 
Carter,  Oregon,  Shannon,  Reynolds,  and  Iron :  from  $1  to  $10  j  one- 
fifth  cleared  and  under  fence.  Mississippi :  $2  to  $10 ;  all  timber.  Liv- 
in^ton:  from  $5  to  $20  j  prairie  land  generally,  with  timber  adjoining. 
Sailivan :  average,  $5.  Bates  and  Cass :  from  $5  to  $20 ;  prairie ;  not 
fenced.  Johnson:  $10  to  $15;  prairie.  Cole  and  Miller:  $5  to  $15; 
very  little  cleared  or  fenced.  Lewis :  $6  to  $20 ;  mostly  prairie,  with 
timber  enough  for  fencing;  all  timber  land  from  $15  to  $25 ;  and  near 
the  river  a  good  market  for  wood  at  $4  per  cord.  Randolph :  from  $10 
to  $15.    Macon :  $5  to  $15 ;  none  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares j 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments^ or  seed^  f 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  and  Page :  from  $100  to  $150 ;  on  shares,  owner 
receives  one-third;  and  if  he  provides  stock,  implements,  &c.,  he  re- 
ceives one-half.  Cape  Girardeau,  Perry,  Bollinger,  and  Madison :  a  farm 
of  75  or  100  a<;res,  with  20  or  30  acres  under  cultivation,  $100  per  an- 
muD ;  shares  same  as  above.  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley,  Carter,  Oregon, 
Shannon,  Reynolds,  and  Iron:  from  ii2o  to  $100;  shares  as  above, 
^lississippi :  $3  to  $4  per  acre ;  10  to  12  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
Livingston :  $2  per  acre,  cash ;  shares  same  as  above.  Sullivan :  from 
$75  to $100  cash  rent:  shares  as  above.  Bates  and  Cass:  from  $2  50 
to  $5  cash  rent  per  acre ;  shares  as  abov^e.  Johnson :  from  $2  to  $3  per 
acre,  or  one-third  of  the  produce.  Cole  and  Miller :  $3  to  $5 ;  shares  as 
above.  Lewis :  $2  to  $3 ;  on  shares,  owner  receives  one-third  in  shock 
and  crib  and  pays  for  repairs.  Randolph :  owner  i  ecei  es  two-thirds 
and  famishes  nothing.    Macon :  $1,  or  one  third  of  t  he  ciop. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  productionj  and  what  a)  e  th  •■  present  prices 
o/tico  or  three  of  them  I 


Articles  of  production. 

Prices. 

Couii  ties. 

Wheat..-. 

-.per  bushel.. 

$0  80 

Cole,  Miller. 

Do 

.....do 

$0  80  to 

1  25 

Wayne,    Butler,    Rip  ey,    Carter,   Oregon, 
Shannon,  ReynoldH  Iro  i. 

Do 

do 

75 

Johnson,  Bates,  Cass. 

Do 

do 

85 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  Dsa  ;e. 

Do 

do 

90 

Livingston. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Mississippi,  Sullivan,  J  iqw  is,  Macon. 

Do 

do 

1  25 

Capo  Girardeau,  Perry ,  Bu  llinger,  Madison. 

Com 

do 

40 

Bates,  Cass. 

Do 

do 

40  to 

1  00 

Wayne,    Butler,    Ripl  'y,   Carter,  Oregon, 
Shannon,  Reynolds,  Iro  t. 

Do 

— .  -  do ...... 

50 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  <  »saj  e.  Cole,  Miller. 

Do 

do 

50  to 

80 

Lewis,  Macon. 

Do 

do 

70  to 

75 

Mississippi,  Livingston . 

Do 

do 

95 

Cai)e  Girardeau,  Perry,  Bo  linger,  Madison. 
Sullivan,  Livingston. 

Oate 

do 

35  to 

40 

Do 

do 

35  to 

75 

Wayne,    Butler,    Ripl*  v.   Carter,   Oregon, 
Shannon,  Reynolds,  fro.  . 

Do 

do 

50 

Cole.  Miller. 

Pfttatoes.. 

do 

25 

Bates,  Cass. 

Do 

do 

40 

Johnson. 
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What  is  tlie  distance  to  a  market  town^  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  and  Osage :  Union,  the  county  seat,  located 
about  the  center  of  the  county,  is  10  miles  distant  from  Washington,  a 
town  situated  on  the  Pacific  liailroad  and  Missouri  Eiver,  55  miles 
from  St.  Louis ;  macadamized  road  from  Union  to  Washington.  Cape 
Girardeau,  Perry,  Bollinger,  Madison:  Cape  Giraitieau  and  Perry 
counties  border  on  the  Mississii)pi  River ;  two  railroads  run  through 
Cape  Girardeau,  Bollinger,  and  Madison  counties ;  a  good  market  and 
easy  of  access.  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley,  Carter,  Oregon,  Shannon, 
Reynolds,  Iron :  from  1  mile  to  10()  nules.  Mississippi :  the  east  side 
of  this  county  borders  upon  the  Mississippi  River ;  a  railroad  runs 
through  the  county.  Livingston:  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
runs  through  the  county ;  two  railroads  now  building,  and  two  more  in 
contemplation.  Sullivan:  35  miles  to  railroad.  Bates  and  Cass: 
from  1  to  GO  miles.  Johnson  :  Warrensburg,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad;  steamboat  landing  30  miles.  Cole  and  Miller: 
Jefferson  City,  a  market  town,  railroad  station,  and  steamboat  landing, 
is  on  the  north  line  of  the  county.  Lewis :  two  steamboat  landings  in 
this  county.  Randolph :  immediately  on.  North  Missouri  Railroad. 
Macon :  from  1  to  10  miles. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land^  and  the  Mnd  of  timber  f 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  and  Osage :  ridge  land ;  every  variety  of  oak 
and  hickory,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  timber.  Cape  Girardeau,  Perry, 
Bollinger,  and  Madison:  principally  oak,  walnut,  ash,  hickory,  and 
gum.  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley,  Carter,  Oregon,  Shannon,  Reynolds,  and 
Iron :  from  poor  to  good ;  timber — black  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  maple, 
white  oak,  black  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  ash.  Mississippi:  bottom 
lands;  timber — walnut,  cypress,  oak,  and  gum.  Livingston:  black 
loam  of  excellent  quality ;  timber — oak  of  different  kinds,  black  walnut, 
hickory,  maple,  ash,  &c.  Sullivan :  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  and 
linden.  Bates  and  Cass :  a  rich  sandy  loam,  with  abundance  of  limestone 
jutting  out  of  the  high  prairie ;  the  timber  is  confined  generally  to  the 
borders  of  streams,  and  consists  of  oak,  walnut,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  &c. 
Johnson:  the  land  is  all  good;  the  timber  consists  of  oak,  walnut, 
cherry,  elm,  ash,  &c.  Cole  and  Miller :  land  good  ;  timber — oak,  ash, 
walnut,  hickory,  &c.  Lewis :  mostly  prairie,  with  plenty  of  timber  to 
supply  it ;  oak,  hickory,  elm,  walnut,  cottonwood,  &c.  Randolph : 
rich  sandy  loam  ;  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  and  maple.  Macon :  land 
fair ;  timber — oak,  hickory,  and  black  walnut. 

For  ichat  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  and  Osage :  good  farm  hands.  Cape  Girardeau, 
Perry,  Bollinger,  and  Madison :  principally  farm  and  common  labor- 
ei  s ;  there  is  great  need  of  capital.  Wayne,  Butler,  Ripley,  Carter, 
Oregon,  Shannon,  Reynolds,  Iron,  Sullivan,  and  Johnson:  all  kinds. 
]\iississippi,  Cole,  Miller,  Lewis,  and  Macon:  agricultural  labor. 
L,\angston,  Bates,  and  Cass  :  mechanics  and  farm  laborers.  Randolph  : 
fiirm  and  railroad  hands,  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds. 

What  mills  or  factories^  ifany^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Franklin :  iron- works  and  flour-mills.  Cape  Girardeau,  Perry,  Bol- 
linger, and  Madison  :  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  cloth  manufactories,  cooper- 
shops,  lead-furnaces,  blacksmiths'  and  wagon-makers  shops,  &c.  Wayne, 
Butler,  Ripley,  Carter,  Oregon,  Shannon,  Reynolds^  and  Iron.  Iron 
manufactories,  employing  from  300  to  700  men.  Livingston :  flour  and 
saw  mills.    Sullivan:    carding  mac^Llnes  and  flour-mills.    Bates  and 
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Cii<^:  floar  and  saw  mills  are  bailt  as  the  developments  of  the  country 
demand  them.  Johnson :  three  merchant-mills,  one  foundery,  soap 
factory,  planing-mill.  Cole  and  Miller :  ten  flour-mills,  six  sawmills. 
Lewis :  one  large  tobacco  fa<5tory.  Eandolph  :  flour-mills.  St.  Louis : 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, requiring  skilled  labor.  In  the  year  1870,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  upward  of  40,000  skilled  hands  were  employed,  the 
value  of  whose  product  exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  of 
dollars. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor.    If  so ^  hoic  far  distant  f 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  Osage,  and  Mississippi :  none  at  present.  Cape 
Girardeau,  Perry,  Bollinger,  Madison :  yes ;  the  Cape  Girardeau  and 
8t4Ue  Line  Railroad,  running  from  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  to  the 
Indian  Ford  Iron  Mines  near  the  Arkansas  line,  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
straction,  and  requires  a  great  many  laborers.  Wayne,  Butler,  Kipley, 
Carter,  Oregon,  Shannon,  Reynolds,  and  Iron :  several  projected,  but 
none  in  operation  or  in  progress.  Livingston :  two  railroads  now  build- 
iuof,  and  two  more  in  contemplation.  Sullivan:  35  miles  distant. 
Bates  and  Cass:  several  railroads  in  process  of  construction,  and 
bridges  building  aeross  the  Missouri  River.  Johnson :  about  25  miles 
off.  Cole  and  Miller :  two  railroads,  one  along  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  and  one  through  the  center.  Lewis:  yes.  Randolph:  there 
are  some  three  railroads  in  process  of  construction.  Macon  :  through 
the  county  of  Macon,  Adair,  and  Schuyler. 

Vltote  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^ 
mechanics^  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  t 

Franklin,  Gasconade,  and  Osage:  an  abundance  of  good  land  unoccu- 
pied. Mississippi,  Livingston,  and  Macon :  the  same.  Cape  Girardeau, 
Peny,  Bollinger,  and  Madison  :  there  has  not  been  much  immigration 
since  the  war,  on  account  of  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  old 
citizens,  but  a  change  is  now  taking  place.  Farmers  are  wanted 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  lying  idle.  There  is  some  public 
land  not  yet  taken  up ;  and  the  system  of  small  farms  well  cultivated 
has  not  been  adopted.  This  division  cannot  be  excelled  for  fruits  of  all 
kinds;  the  land  is  all  well  watered,  and  the  most  of  it  of  a  good  quality 
for  fanning,  but  now  heavily  timbered ;  wood  is  always  in  demand ; 
and  farm-produce  brings  a  good  price.  Wayne,  Bntler,  Ripley,  Carter, 
Oregon,  Shannon,  Reynolds,  and  Iron :  encouragement  for  railroad 
laborers  is  good  at  present ;  wages,  $2  per  day  ;  there  is  plenty  of  land 
of  good  quality  and  well  watered,  suitable  for  small  farms.  Sullivan : 
about  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  unimproved ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  well 
timl)ered,  and  well  watered.  Bates  and  Cass :  the  country  is  tilling  up 
rapidly ;  consequently  there  is  a  fair,  and  sometimes  an  urgent  demand 
for  farm  and  skilled  labor.  The  low  price  at  which  good  land  can  be 
bad,  capable  of  producing  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  in  perfection,  offers 
sni>erior  inducements  to  small  farmers  to  settle  themselves  in  this  re- 
gion. Johnson :  this  county  possesses  rare  advantages  over  many  other 
portions  of  the  country ;  we  have  the  best  of  land,  well  watered ;  plenty 
•>f  coal  and  timber.  Cole  and  Miller :  good  climate,  good  soil,  good 
^•hools,  good  society,  and  plenty  of  land  of  good  quality  unoccupied, 
l^wis:  a  good  demand  for  labor  in  summer  time,  and  a  fair  demand  in 
▼inter ;  a  great  deal  of  good  land,  well  watered,  yet  unimproved. 
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Wfuit  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Counties. 


Iron,  Beyuoldn.  Shannon, 
Orescon,  ChfUt,  Riploy, 
Kntler,  Wayne. 

Cape  Girardeau 

Franklin 

Missifusippi 

Macon 

Randolph 

Lewis 

Colo  and  Miller 

Johnson 

BHt«8  and  Cass 

Sullivan 

Livingston 


Average. 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


940  to  100 


75 

100 

75  to  100 

75 
130 
ISO 
100 


100  to  150 


Working 
horaos, 
each. 


Working 
mules, 
each. 


175  to  150 


135 
90 
75  to  150 
100 
120 
100 
85 


$80toS00 


150 
125  to  200 
100  to  150 
110 
100 
150 
100 


125  to  150  125  to  150 


100  to  175 


125  I  125  to  150 
100  to  150  '    75  to  150 


$118  25 


150  to  250 
125  to  150 
100  to  175 


Milch  coirs, 
each. 


•12  to  40 


30 
35 
90  to  30 
30 
30 
40 
30 


50  to  75 
40  to  50 
35  to  40 


•133  33 


635  18 


Sheep, 
each. 


•1  to  3^ 


2i  to  3 
3 
U 
U 

U 

u 
li 


2  to  5 

U 

1  to  2 


Ho^,  each 
per  lb. 


Hi  to  15 


•6c. 

*7  to  -.-. 

II  to  $5 

«2 

$10 

*8  to  ?c. 

i^ 

*10  to  l-2c. 

*i'i  to  30 

*5to   Oo. 

*6f. 


7  llOo. 


*  Per  i>onnd. 


KANSAS. 

Area,  50,187,520  acres.    Population  in  1870,  364,383. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

♦  Lyon,  Douglas,  Riley,  Atchison,  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Ne- 
osho, Labette,  Olathe,  Johnson,  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coffey,  Allen,  and 
Woodson :  yes.  Leavenworth :  it  is  difficult  to  rent  farms  of  less  tbaii 
80  acres  •,  but  they  may  be  purchased  without  trouble,  and  at  reasona- 
ble rates. 

What  i«  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  St/ite  ichat  pro- 
portion fias  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings  f 

Lyon  :  a  few  miles  from  town,  good  improved  farms  may  be  obtained 
at  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  Douglas:  $8  to  $50,  according  to  the  im- 
provements, &c;  liiley :  average,  $20 ;  common  frame  buildings.  Leav- 
enworth: from  $30  to  $100 ;  three-fourths  fenced;  small  frame  build- 
ings ;  10  miles  from  county  town,  from  $40  to  850.  Atchison  :  about 
$10 ;  one  third  under  cultivation.  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Neo- 
sho, and  Labette :  $10  to  $20 ;  from  one- third  to  one-half  fenced ;  build- 
ings generally  poor.  Olathe  and  Johnson  :  $20  to  $30  j  log  or  frame 
buildings ;  fences  of  rail,  board,  stone,  or  hedge.  Franklin,  Auderaon, 
Coffey,  Allen,  and  Woodson :  about  $20 ;  one-half  under  cultivation ; 
wooden  buildings. 

Wfiat  is  tlie  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land^  what  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  liow  much^  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Lyon:  $3  50  to  $10  per  acre;  all  prairie.  Douglas:  $5  to  $20  for 
prairie  land,  $10  to  $40  for  timber  land.  Riley:  $2  to  $7  ;  none  fenced. 
Leavenworth  :  $6  to  $30  for  prairie  land ;  bottom  timber  land,  $15  to 
850.  Atchison :  $4  to  $8  for  prairie.  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee, 
Neosho,  and  Labette:  $5  to  $7,  prairie.  Olathe  and  Johnson:  about 
$10 ;  generally  prairie.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coffey,  Allen,  and  Wood- 
son :  from  $2  to  10. 

*  Names  of  counties  from  "which  retarns  have  been  received. 
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What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved/arms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
what  share  does  tJie  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
mentSy  or  seeds  f. 

Lyon :  one-third  the  product,  the  lessee  finding  stock,  seeds,  &c. ;  one- 
half  when  the  landlord  finds  all.  Douglas :  $3  50  to  $5 ;  shares  same 
as  above.  Kiley :  shares  same  as  above.  Leavenworth :  from  one-third 
to  one-half  to  owner,  who  rarely  furnishes  anything  unless  it  be  seeds ; 
cash,  from  $3  to  $7.  Atchison :  $3,  or  one-third,  providing  nothing ;  one- 
half,  providing  stock,  implements,  &c.  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee, 
Neosho,  and  Labette :  $5  per  acre,  or  one-third  of  the  crop.  Olathe 
and  Johnson :  $3,  or  one-third  of  the  crop.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coffey, 
Allen,  and  Woodson :  the  same  as  above. 

What  are  th€  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  iliem  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Wheat 

.per  bushel.. 

SO  70  to  $1  00 

Lyon,  Riley, 
olathe,  Johnson. 

Do 

....do 

80 

Do 

....  do 

1  00 

Coifey,  Leavenworth,  Atchison.  Franklin. 
Douglas,  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Ne- 
osho, Labette,  Franklin,  Anderson,  AUen, 

Do 

....do 

1  25 

Woodson. 

Corn 

....do 

40  to 

45 

Olathe,  Johnson,  Douglas,  Riley. 

Do 

....do 

50 

Tieavenwortli,  Lyons,  Atchison,  Franklin, 
Anderson,  AUen,  Woodson. 

Do 

do 

60  to 

80 

Coflfey. 

Do 

....do 

75 

Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Neosho,  La- 
bette. 

Oats 

....  do 

30 

Olathe,  Johnson,  Douglas. 

Do 

..-.do 

35 

Atchison,  Franklin,  Anderson,  Allen,  Wood- 
son. 
Lyon,  Coffey. 
Olathe,  Johnson. 

Do 

-...do 

40  to 

50 

Potatoes... 

....  do 

30 

Do 

....  do 

40 

Lyon,  Riley. 

Do 

....do 

50 

Coffey. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  marJcet  town^  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  t 

Lyon :  a  railroad  here.  Douglas :  several  railroad  stations  in  this 
county,  but  no  steamboat  landing.  Riley :  extreme  distance  60  miles : 
bnt  a  very  small  portion  over  20  miles  from  Kansas  Paciiac  or  Central 
Branch  Railroad.  Leavenworth  :  Leavemvorth  City  lies  on  east  line  of 
this  connty,  nearly  central  from  north  to  south,  and  12  miles  from  west 
county  line.  Atchison  :  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  runs 
through  this  county,  with  a  station  or  depot  every  8  miles,  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  washes  the  eastern  border.  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Chero- 
l^ee,  Neosho,  and  Labette :  a  railroad.  Olathe  and  Johnson :  a  railroad 
runs  through  the  entire  division.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coflfey,  Allen, 
and  Woodson :  average  distance  5  miles. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  landy  and  the  hind  of  timber  f 

Lyon :  good  prairie  and  timber  land^  oak,  hackberry,  and  walnut.  Doug- 
las: no  better  land  in  the  State:  timber  not  very  plenty;  hardwood. 
Riley:  rich  bottoms  and  uplanas;  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  hackberry, 
soft  maple,  honey  locust,  and  cotton  wood.  Leavenworth :  land  prime,  soil 
being  good  even  in  broken  and  rough  land ;  red,  white,  and  black  oak, 
walnut,  sycamore,  and  Cottonwood.  Atchison:  deep  vegetable  mold,  lime- 
stone base ;  timber — ^hickory,  walnut,  all  kinds  of  oak,  ash,  hackberry, 
H.  Ex.  1 7 
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Cottonwood,  and  locust.  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee,  l^eosbo,  and 
Labette :  dark  limestone  soil ;  timber,  good  for  Kansas.  Olathe  and  John- 
son: good  timber  is  only  found  on  the  streams;  oak,  walnut,  hickory, 
and  Cottonwood.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coffey,  Allen,  and  Woodson: 
land  good ;  timber — walnut,  oak,  hickory,  elm,  hackberry,  &c. 

For  what  Mnd  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Lyon :  all  kinds  of  mechanics  can  do  well  here  now ;  we  have  im- 
mense immigration.  Douglas:  farm  hands  and  mechanics  command 
good  wages  most  of  the  year.  Riley :  mechanical  labor  and  farm  labor. 
Leavenworth :  farm  and  domestic  labor  principally ;  mechanics  also  re- 
quired. Atchison:  all  kinds,  more  esi)ecially  farm  hands.  Bourbon, 
Crawford,  Cherokee,  iN'eosho,  and  Labette:  all  kinds, particularly  house 
servants.  Olathe  and  Johnson :  farm  labor.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Cof- 
fey, Allen,  and  Woodson :  mechanical  and  farm  labor. 

Wliat  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
sJcilkd  labor  f 

Douglas:  woolen-mills,  flour-mills,  machine-shops,  furniture-shops, 
&c.  Eiley:  saw  and  grist  mills,  paper-mill;  woolen-mill  soon  to  be 
built.  Leavenworth:  foundery,  machine-shop,  stove  manufactory, 
woolen-mill,  grist  and  saw  miUs,  planing-mills,  &c.  Atchison :  floiu* 
and  some  other  mills  and  factories.  Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee, 
Keosho,  and  Labette :  nine  mills,  one  foundery,  one  woolen-mill,  and 
others  in  process  of  construction.  Olathe  and  Johnson :  none  but  saw 
and  grist  mills.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coffey,  Allen,  and  Woodson: 
woolen-mill  and  agricultural  implement  factory. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  tcorJcs  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

Lyon:  great  demand  for  hands  and  teams  now  on  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Southern  Eailroad,  at  this  point.  Douglas :  several  railroads  have 
been  built  in  this  county,  and  several  more  are  to  be  built  soon.  Eiley: 
Southern  Branch  Pacific  Eailroad ;  25  miles.  Leavenworth :  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  Eiver  at  this  place,  and  railroads  within  20  and 
60  miles.  Atchison :  yes ;  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Eailroad 
will  be  extended  175  miles,  and  two  other  roads  will  be  built  this  year. 
Bourbon,  Crawford,  Cherokee,  ]S"eosho,  and  Labette :  three  railroads  are 
now  being  worked  starting  from  this  point.  Olathe  and  Johnson :  yes, 
right  here.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coffey,  Allen,  and  Woodson:  two 
railroads  are  now  building  through  this  division. 

PleoAie  state  any  advantages  ichich  your  distri<:t  can  offer  to  l^orers,  me- 
chanicSy  or  small  farmers  f  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Lyon :  all  the  land  in  this  county  is  entered.  Douglas :  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  unoccupied  land,  mostly  prairie,  in  this  county.  Riley: 
Government  land,  'subject  to  homestead  occupation,  by  which  any  man 
can  get  a  farm  of  80  or  160  acres  by  paying  $18  and  living  on  it  five 
years.  Leavenworth :  abundance  of  such  land  yet  unoccupied.  Atchi- 
son :  plenty  of  work  for  laborers  at  good  wages,  and  for  mechanics  at 
paying  prices;  plentj'  of  good  land,  well  watered,  yet  unoccupied. 
Bourbon^  Crawford,  Cherokee,  Keosho,  and  Labette :  the  land  in  this 
district  is  iN'o.  1 ;  we  have  a  mild  and  healthful  climate ;  our  section 
offers  superior  inducements  to  those  who  come  to  worJc;  a  half  crop  pays 
here  better  than  a  full  crop  in  the  Northern  States.  Cattle  require  but 
Uttle  feed,  and  very  often  winter  on  the  open  plain.  Olathe  and  John- 
son :  the  oest  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  and  over  one-half  is 
yet  unoccupied.  Franklin,  Anderson,  Coffey,  Allen,  and. Woodson: 
plenty  of  land  that  will  make  good  farms  can  be  bought  at  reasonable 
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rates.  Lyon :  land  is  not  as  high  at  a  distance  from  town  this  year,  (1871,) 
owiug  to  the  fact  that  oar  railroads  are  now  completed ;  and  besides, 
there  are  8,000,000  acres  of  land  opened  for  settlement  south  and  west 
of  ns  that  was  not  in  market  last  year. 
What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Coanties. 

Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 

Working 
hoi-ses, 
each. 

Working 
mules, 
each. 

Milch  cows, 
each. 

Sheep,  each. 

Hogs,  per 
pound. 

LT<in 

•125 
195 
190 

100 

•lOOto  195 

80 

100  to  175 
100 

*|60to900 
100  to  195 
100  to  150 

195 
195 
195 

150  to  350 
1100 

•100 

•195  to  150 

150  to  900 

150  to  175 

ISO 

195  to  150 

80  to  900 
195 

•40  to  60 

40 

SO  to  50 

30  to  75 
30 
40 

35  to  60 
35 

•9  50 

1  75 

•300to5  00 

250to3  50 
900 
3  00 

1  50 
900 

5  to  8c.  stock. 

D«ni£las 

7c.  lb.  gross. 
4c.  to  »o. 

8c.  i>er  lb. 
8c.  gross. 
9c.  gross. 

6c. 

6c.  per  lb.  gross. 

Klcy,Clay,aoud.Wa8h- 

mton.  and  Republic. 
I/raveDworth    

Aiebiscn 

fiimrboD.CrawfoTd,Cher- 
oke4-.  and  Labette. 

Fnntdin. Anderson,  Cof- 
fry,  Allen,  and  Wood- 

JoluiKHi^Liim^aiidWjaii- 

dotte. 

$116  75 

1187  dl 

•140  93 

•48  19 

•9  46 

7io. 

*As  to  quantity. 


NEBEASKA. 

Area,  78,084,480  acres.    Population  in  1870, 122,994. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  L'Bau-qui-court,  Cuming, 
Stanton,  Madison,  and  Douglas :  answer  affirmatively. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion h€is  been  under  cultivation,  how  7nv>ch  is  fenced,  and  the  hind  of 
buildings, 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  L'Eau-qui-court,  Cuming, 
and  Stanton :  'from  $12  50  to  $30,  according  to  improvements,  &c. ; 
aboQt  two-thirds  under  cultivation :  fencing  limited,  except  where  tim- 
ber is  abundant;  the  "herd  law''  is  the  protection  of  crops;  good 
buildings,  mostly  frame  on  brick  cellar  walls.  Douglas:  $15;  two- 
thirds  cultivated ;  no  fences ;  buildings  poor. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  L'Eau'qui-court,  Cuming, 
and  Stanton :  from  $2  to  $10 ;  mostly  prairie ;  timber  lands  rate  from 
iiO  to  $50 ;  none  fenced,  and  but  little  cultivated.  Douglas :  from  $5 
to  $10,  unless  bought  from  Government  at  $2  50. 

Whut  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
vhai  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  I/Eau-qui-court,  Cuming, 
and  Stanton :  money  rents  are  unusual ;  on  shares,  land  and  buildings 
only  furnished,  one-third  of  the  product ;  implements  and  team,  with 
seed  also  furnished,  two-thirds  of  the  product  received  by  the  owner. 
Doaglas :  shares,  one-half;  stock,  implements,  and  seeds  furnished. 
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WhM  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of  production. 


Counties. 


Spring  wheat. . . per  bush 

Com  in  the  ear do... 

Do do... 

Oats... do... 

Do do... 

Potatoes do... 

Do do... 


In  all  the  counties  above  named. 

In  all  except  Douglas. 

Douglas. 

Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,    L'Eau-qiii- 

court,  Cuming,  Stanton. 
Douglas. 
Douglas. 
In  all  others. 


Whnt  is  the  distance  to  a  inarket  toion,  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing? 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  I/Eau-qui-court,  Ciuning, 
and  Stanton  :  average,  15  nailes.    Douglas :  from  2  to  50  miles. 
,    What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  tlie  hind  of  timber  f 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  L'Eau-qui-court,  Cuming, 
and  Stanton :  land  of  the  best  quality,  with  some  few  exceptions ;  the 
timber  is  mostly  cottonwood,  willow,  box-alder,  ash,  and  maple  on  bot- 
tom lands,  and  oak,  walnut,  elm,  &c.,  on  uplands.  Douglas:  land 
rich  undulating  prairie,  well  watered )  timber  scarce ;  the  herd  laws 
render  fences  unnecessary. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f    . 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota^  Dixon,  Cedar,  I/Eau-qui-court,  Cuming, 
and  Stanton :  all  kinds  have  oeeu  scarce  and  high ;  the  general  appre- 
hension is  of  a  material  decline  owing  w  general,  not  local,  causes. 
Douglas :  in  the  country,  farm  hands ;  in  the  towns,  building  labor, 
particularly  bricklayers ;  also  house  servants. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  «o,  how  far  distant  f 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  L'Eau-qui-court,  Cuming, 
and  Stanton :  the  Elkhorn  Valley  and  the  Northwestern  Railroads  both 
pass  through  this  district.  Douglas :  two  railroads  are  in  progress  from 
Omaha. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers,  me- 
chanics^ or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land  of  good  quality  and  tcell 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon,  Cedar,  L'Eau-qui-court,  Cuming, 
and  Stanton :  there  are  two  advantages — first,  that  labor  of  all  kinds 
commands  high  wages,  and  that  cheap  land  is  always  a  resort  in  ease 
of  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  Labor.  Douglas :  this  county  neods 
agriculturists  who  have  sufficient  capital  to  develop  it ;  there  is  plenty 
of  land  of  the  richest  quality,  well  watered,  waiting  for  occupants. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition? 


Coantiee. 

Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 

Working 
horses, 
each. 

Working 
mules, 
each. 

Milch  cows, 
each. 

Sheep, 
each. 

Hogs,  each. 

Washington,  Burt,  Dakota, 
Dixon,  Cedar,  L'Eau-qtii- 
court-,  Cuming,  Stanton. 

Donglaii 

IIOO  00 
140  00 

•125  00 
150  00 

•140  00 
150  00 

•45  00 
40  00 

#3  50 
300 

•20  00 
•15  00 

Average 

•190  00 

$137  50  !       ftufi  nA  i         ftid  sa 

12  75 

•17  20 

' 
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[The  returns  from  the  State  of  Kebraska  being  so  meager,  the  follow- 
ing article,  vouched  for  by  the  Honorable  P.  W.  Hitchcock,  United 
States  Senator  from  that  State,  is  inserted  at  his  request :] 

Geographical  Features. — By  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act,  ap- 
proved May  23,  1854,  Nebraska  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  North- 
west Territory  lying  north  of  the  40th  degree  north  latitude  and  between 
the  Missouri  and  Big  Sioux  Rivers  and  the  middle  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  formation  of  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Dakota 
has  reduced  the  boundaries  of  Nebraska,  and  it  now  lies  between  the 
40th  and  43d  parallels  north  latitude  and  95  and  104  degrees  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Greenwich.  It  extends  from  the  Missouri  River  nearly 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  extreme  length  of  412  miles,  decreasing 
to  310  miles  on  the  southern  border,  its  extreme  width  being  208  miles, 
diminishing  to  138  miles  on  the  west.  The  total  area  is  75,995  square 
mfles,  or  48,636,800  acres  of  the  best  agi'icultural  lands. 

HiSTOEY. — Up  to  the  year  1849  no  permanent  settlement  had  been 
made.  The  country,  however,  became  gradually  better  known  until  the 
Territory  was  organized  in  1854  and  opened  up  to  settlement  during  the 
fall  of  the  same  year. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1867,  Nebraska  wa^  admitted  as  a  State,  being 
the  first  with  a  constitution  recognizing  impartial  suffrage  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  her  admission  into  the  Union.  From  its  organization 
as  a  Territory  until  1861,  the  population  of  Nebraska  was  very  small, 
quite  unsettled,  and  very  little  had  been  done  toward  its  development ; 
and  from  1861  to  1865,  during  the  rebellion,  immigration  to  this  State 
was  comparatively  light ;  but  with  the  advent  of  peace  a  new  era  dawned 
in  her  history,  which  is  developing  wealth  and  power  within  her  borders  . 
hj  an  immigration  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Nebraska  in  1860  was  28,641,  and 
in  1870, 122,994 ;  exhibiting  an  increase  of  330  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
Statistics  clearly  show  that  more  than  one  half  this  entire  increase  has 
accrued  within  the  past  four  years.  Immigration  is  flowing  into  the 
State  the  present  year  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  Nebraska  will  contain  200,000  inhabitants  at  the  close 
of  1871. 

Geological  Formation — Soil. — The  soil  consists  of  a  rich  black 
loam  and  vegetable  mold  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  It  is  slightly 
impregnated  with  lime,  free  from  stones  and  gravel,  with  just  enough 
of  saiid  to  keep  it  friable.  It  possesses  the  singular  properties  of  resist- 
ing both  unusual  wet  and  continued  drought.  The  soil,  although  easily 
penetrated  with  a  spade  to  a  depth  of  100  feet,  has  a  tenacity  that  ren- 
ders unnecessary  the  walling  of  cellars  or  wells.  The  subsoil  is  gene- 
rally a  yellowish  clay  not  impervious  to  water.  The  soil  of  the  upland 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  bottom,  but  not  so  deep,  an  intermixture  of 
silicious  alluvial,  vegetable  mold,  clay,  and  lime,  forming  altogether  the 
best  of  soils  of  great  fertility,  and  with  very  little  labor  producing 
abimdanee  of  all  kinds  of  cereal,  vegetable,  and  root  crops,  as  well  as 
of  the  fruit  and  forest  trees  grown  in  this  latitude. 

The  great  marl  deposits^  of  Nebraska  extend  from  the  Missouri  Eiver 
westward  as  far  as  surveyed,  about  190  miles,  and  are  known  to  extend 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  About  70  miles  west  of  the 
Missouri  there  is  a  change  in  the  composition,  quality,  and  strength  of  the 
soil,  esi)ecially  in  the  uplands ;  the  soil  is  not  as  deep,  is  more  comi)act 
and  clayey  with  a  lighter  tinge,  a  little  more  sandy,  while  the  rich  marl 
underlying  the  surface  frequently  present  a  grayish  and  brownish  appear- 
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aiice,  containing  nodules  of  a  chalky  lime  in  small  quantities;  yet 
not  unfrequently,  as  along  the  valley  of  the  Big  and  Little  Sandy,  Little 
Blue,  Elkhorn,  and  ftepublican,  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  is  found 
a  deep  rich  soil,  which  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising  is 
well  adapted  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  grasses  and  the  cultivation 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  root  crops. 

There  is  probably  no  soil  on  earth  that  under  the  plow  becomes  more 
loose  and  mellow :  can  be  worked  after  a  hard  week's  rain  with  a  few  hours 
sunshine ;  one  plowing  will  bring  'two  crops ;  small  grain  can  be  sown 
as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  six  inches,  as  it  is  generally  dry  on 
the  surface.  We  seldom  have  mud,  and  can  boast  pf  good  and  beauti- 
ful public  roads,  which  are  kept  in  repair  at  an  average  annual  cost 
per  mile  of  about  four  dollars. 

Numerous  testimonials  might  be  produced,  including  those  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  Professor  F.  V.  Hay  den.  State  geologist,  Vice-President  Colfax; 
the  editors  of  the  Kew  York  Tribune,  Spriugiield  Eepublican,  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  Baltimore  American ;  but  the  following  from  the  Kural  New 
Yorker,  will  suffice : 

The  finest  garden  mold  in  the  State  of  Now  York  is  not  a  whit  better  than  the  aver- 
age Nebraska  soil,  which  is  light  and  free  from  lumps  and  stones,  dark  colored,  easily 
worked,  and  eminently  productive.  I  would  advise  all  nurserymen  in  the  East  to  im- 
port a  car  load  of  it  to  grow  their  most  delicate  plants  in.  They  need  take  no  precau- 
tion, but  send  their  orders  to  any  postmaster  or  railroad  agent,  and  tell  him  to  dig  the 
first  dirt  he  comes  to  and  send  it  along. 

Lime. — ^This  State  abounds  in  limestone  formations,  ledges,  and  chalk 
shales,  carbonate  of  lime,  plaster,  and  cement,  while  the  diflTerent  col- 
ored marls,  especially  in  the  western  counties,  contain  more  or  less 
quantities  of  nodules  of  lime,  and  offer  as  desirable  a  soil  for  the  growth 
of  clover,  root  crops,  and  the  cereals  as  the  world  affords.  Extensive 
beds  of  chalk  limestone,  producing  the  best  lime  of  any  rock  in  the 
State  and  resembling  the  chalk-beds  of  Europe,  are  found  in  various 
portions  of  the  State.  Excellent  hydraulic  lime  for  cement,  and  strata 
of  gypsum  exist  in  different  localities  in  plentiful  quantities. 

Stoi^. — Building-stone  is  abundant  throughout  the  State,  embracing 
a  great  variety.  Specimens  of  beautiful  marble  and  granite,  cream-col- 
ored magnesian  limestone,  bluish  limestone  resembling  the  Trenton 
stone,  whitish  limestone,  excellent  for  building  purposes,  a  fine  lilac- 
colored  carbonate  of  lime  for  ornamental  purposes,. rusty  sandstone, 
dark  yellowish  gray  coarse-grained  sandstone,  red  sandstone,  and  dark, 
reddish  free-stone,  rich  soapstone,  and  slate  are  also  found.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  several  of  the  above  varieties  of  stone  are,  that  when  first 
exposed  to  the  air  they  are  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  saw  or  ax 
and  blocked  out  in  any  shape,  but  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  them 
so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  marked  with  a  knife. 

Salt. — No  State  in  the  Union  contains  better  resources  for  a  superior 
quality  and  plentiful  quantities  of  salt  than  Nebraska.  The  great  salt 
basin  at  Lincoln  includes  an  area  of  about  twelve  by  twenty-five  miles, 
through  which  Salt  Creek  runs;  besides  it  is  full  of  salt  springs  flowing 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  salt  being  manufactured  by  boiling,  washing, 
and  solar  evaporation,  and  containing  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  salt  by  weight. 
A  flowing  salt  well  at  Lincoln,  the  State  capital,  emits  brine  enough  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  produce  at  least  one  thousand  barrels  of  salt. 

CoAi.. — Coal  has  been  but  partially  developed  in  Nebraska,  which  fact 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  that  article, 
yet  developments  already  made,  particularly  in  Nemaha,  Johnson,  Paw- 
nee, Richardson,  and  Gage  counties,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
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State,  have  removed  the  doubts  of  maDy,  and  established  the  fact  that 
there  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  excellent  coal  beneath  the  surface.  In 
mines  that  have  been  opened  in  each  of  the  above  counties,  the  average 
yield  thus  far  has  been  estimated  at  50,000  to  75,000  tons  per  acre. 

Climate.— Our  climate  is  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  atmosphere  is  pure,  dry,  and  invigorating.  Chills 
and  fever  and  other  malarious  diseases,  which  prevail  to  a  great  extent 
in  many  Western  States  where  the  lands  are  low  and  even,  are  unknown 
here.  No  portion  of  the  United  States  is  less  affected  with  epidemic 
diseases.  Owing  to  the  natural  absence  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
physicians  unite  in  recommending  residence  here  for  persons  afflicted 
with  lung  diseases, 'and  such  complaints  a«  rheumatism,  who  are  greatly 
relieved  if  not  entirely  cured.  There  are  no  swamps  or  stagnant  pools 
to  generate  miasma. 

Statistical  tables  carefully  compiled  from  a  series  of  observations, 
through  many  years,  show  the  following  mean  temperature :  Spring, 
W>S"'y  sununer,  74^  7";  autumn,  51°  4";  winter  Sl^l';  giving  an 
average  mean  for  the  year  of  51°  6".     . 

The  mean  and  annual  rain-fall  is  27.98  inches,  and  is  distributed  as 
follows :  Spring,  10.8 ;  winter,  1.31  j  the  largest  fall  being  in  April, 
averaging  6.57;  May,  4.36;  and  June,  6.07;  none  of  the  other  months 
reaching  3.00 ;  only  two  of  them  2.00 ;  three  of  them  1.00,  and  the  rest 
being  less  than  1.00. 

AaRicuLTTJBAL  ADVANTAaES. — ^This  is  preeminently  a  wheat-grow- 
ing comitry :  the  principal  productions  of  the  soil  are  cereals  and  veg- 
etables, wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  root-crops  known 
to  the  temperate  zone,  being  grown  with  great  success.  The  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  for  May  and  June,  1870, 
with  estimates  of  wheat  compared  with  the  area  of  1869,  gives  Nebraska  ' 
an  increase  in  winter  wheat  of  twenty -five  per  cent.,  a  greater  percent- 
age than  any  State  in  the  Union.  Kansas  stands  next,  at  seventeen  per 
cent  All  agricultural  reports  from  that  Department,  in  estimates  of  area 
and  yield,  invariably  place  Nebraska  at  the  head  or  the  list.  The  same 
Department  reports  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  (spring  wheat)  per 
acre  during  ten  years,  from  1856  to  1866,  was  26 J  bushels ;  corn  ranges 
from  40  to  75  bushels,  according  to  season  and  thoroughness  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  oats,  from  30  to  60  bushels ;  barley,  from  40  to  60  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, from  75  to  ^00  bushels,  and  other  vegetables  grow  in  like  profu- 
sion. 

Manufacturing  AovANTAaES. — ^Manufactures  and  manufacturing 
capital  are  greatly  needed.  There  is  abundance  of  water-power ;  and 
fine  openings  present  themselves  for  the  establishing  of  agricultural 
machine-shops,  woolen-mills,  founderies,  wagon  manufactories,  and 
floar-mills,  and  nothing  would  prove  more  beneficial  to  Nebraska  than 
their  actual  operation,  while  the  inducemeints  oflfered  to  capital  and 
labor  in  this  department  are  flattering. 

Educational  PRrviLEGES. — In  no  State  in  the  Union  has  more 
ample  provision  been  made  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  people 
than  in  Nebraska. 

While  in  other  Western  States  but  one  section — 640  acres,  in  each 
township,  (being  six  miles  square,)  was  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  in 
Nebraska,  the  General  Government,  with  a  wise  liberality,  has  donated 
to  this  State  two  sections — 1,280  acres — or  one  eighteenth  part  of  our 
entire  area,  as  a  permanent  endowment  of  the  public  schools.  There 
we  good  school-houses  in  every  district. 

Lands. — ^Nebraska  presents  the  last  chance  to  obtain  free  homes. 
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West  of  Nebraska  begin  the  mountains — east  of  it  the  lands  are 
principally  occupied.  Now  lands  are  cheap,  but  the  price  will  constantly 
increase  in  the  future,  and  not  many  years  will  elapse  ere  free  lands  for 
the  landless  will  become  only  a  record  of  history. 

The  lands  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1st.  United  States  lands,  t.  e.,  lands  yet  undisposed  of  by  the  General 
Government. 

2d.  State  lands,  t.  6.,  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  granted  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  by  congressional  authority : 

Acres. 

For  erection  of  State  house , 12, 800 

For  erection  of  penitentiary 32, 000 

For  erection  of  university 56, 000 

For  erection  of  agricultural  college 90, 000 

Saline  lands 56, 000 

Internal  improvements 600, 000 

Common  schools,  (State,  as  admitted) *. 2, 643, 080 

Total 3, 389, 880 


3d.  Eailroad  lands,  {.  «.,  land  included  in  railroad  grants,  which  in  the 
entire  State  aggregate  millions  of  acres. 

4th.  Land  on  sale,  i.  e.,  land  bought  up  from  Government  and  held 
for  sale  by  non-residents  or  speculators. 

5th.  Improved  farms,  owned  mostly  by  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  homestead  law  entitles  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
or  is  21  years  of  age,  (or  a  minor,  and  has  served  fourteen  days  in  the 
Army  or  Navj^  of  the  U  nited  States,)  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  has  filed  a  declaration  to  become  such,  to  the  right  of  a  homestead  on 
surveyed  lands.  This  is  conceded  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  of  $1  25  land, 
or  80  acres  of  $2  50  land,  upon  which  bona  fide  residence,  improvement, 
and  cultivation  must  be  made  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
entry,  and  continued  five  years,  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  patent 
from  Government. 

The  fees  for  entering  a  homestead  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  cents  per 
acre.  The  settler  can  get  a  final  deed  from  Government  at  any  time,  by 
proving  residence  and  improvement,  and  paying  $1  25  per  acre.  Laud^ 
obtained  under  the  homestead  laws  are  exempted  from  liability  for  debts 
contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  therefor. 

The  preemption  law  requires  the  party  to  file  with  the  district  land 
office  his  declaratory  statement  as  to  the  fact  of  his  settlement  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  said  settlement,  and  within  one  year  from 
thatdate,  he  must  appear  before  the  Eegister  and  Receiver  and  make  final 
proof  of  his  actual  residence  on,  and  cultivation  of,  the  tract,  and  secure 
the  same  by  paying  cash,  or  by  filing  a  warrant  duly  assigned  to  the  pre- 
emptor. 

The  State  lands  are  occasionally  thrown  into  market  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  lands  devoted  to  common  schools  are  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  June  of  each  year  at  the  various  county  seats.  The  terms  of 
sale  are  one-tenth  cash  and  interest  on  the  balance  at  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  ten  years,  when  the  remaining  nine-tenths  become  due.  The 
railroad  lands  are  in  the  possession  of  such  companies  as  have  received 
them  as  grants  or  subsidies  from  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
their  roads.  They  are  also  thrown  on  the  market  from  time  to  time  on 
advantageous  terms.    Improved  farms  can  be  purchased  in  any  quarter 
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at  prices  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  location 
and  valne  of  improvements. 

Railboabs. — ^The  railway  system  of  Nebraska  is  of  course  but  par- 
tially developed,  yet  few  of  the  new  States  have  made  more  progress  in 
tbat  direction. 

The  great  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  its  initial  point  at  Omaha, 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  State  from  east  to  west,  a  distance  of 
more  than  400  miles.  Its  line  runs  nearly  in  a  direct  east  and  west 
coarse,  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State, 
and  thence  in  the  same  general  direction  to  Ogden,  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  where  it  forms  a  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of 
Califoroia,  the  two*roads  constituting  the  great  overland  route  by  rail 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  in  Nebraska,  is  com- 
pleted and  in  running  order  from  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  (four  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River,)  to  Lincoln,  the  State  capital. 
This  road  is  rapidly  progressing  from  Lincoln  westward  to  Fort  Kear- 
ney, where  it  will  form  a  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  Midland  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed  from  Nebraska  City  to 
Liocoln,  the  State  capital,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  road  west- 
ward to  a  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Grand  Island,  150  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  at  an  early  day. 

The  Nemaha  Valley,  Lincoln  and  Loup  Fork  Railroad  runs  from  Rulo 
via  Falls  City,  Salem,  Humboldt,  Table  Rock,  Tecumseh,  and  Sterling 
to  Lincoln ;  thence  northwest  via  Columbus,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, into  the  heavy-timbered  regions  of  the  Northwest.  Twenty  miles 
of  this  line  is  already  completed,  and  arrangements  have  been  perfected 
which  will  secure  the  early  construction  of  the  entire  road. 

The  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  enters  the  State  of  Nebraska  at 
Blair,  in  Washington  County,  30  miles  north  of  Omaha.  The  line  is 
completed  and  in  running  order  from  Blair  to  Fremont,  in  Dodge  County, 
(on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,)  a  distance  of  3  miles,  at  which  point  it 
connects  directly  with  the  Fr§mont  and  Elkhorn  Valley  Railroad.  This 
road  is  in  running  order  to  West  Point,  in  Cuming  Coimty,  a  distance 
of  30  miles  from  Fremont,  and  the  line  is  graded  to  Norfolk,  in  Madison 
County,  (42  miles  northwest  of  West  Point.)  The  road  will  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  (the  Niobrara  River)  at 
an  early  daj^,  and  thence  to  a  connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bailroad. 

The  Omaha  and  Northwestern  Railroad  is  completed  from  Omaha  to 
Blair,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Railroad  for  Fremont,  West  Point,  Norfolk,  &c.  The  road  will  be 
extended  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  thence  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Fort  Berthold,  in  Dakota  Territory. 

The  Omaha  and  Southwestern  Railroad  runs  from  Omaha  via  Lincoln 
to  Beatrice  and  the  Southwest,  connecting  with  the  Beatrice,  Fort  Kear- 
ney and  Pacific  Railroad  at  Beatrice,  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  at 
some  point  on  the  Little  Blue  River,  southwest  of  Beatrice.  The  road 
is  now  in  running  order  from  Omaha  to  the  Platte  River,  a  distance  of 
23  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  line  running  from  Plattsmouth  to 
Lincoln. 

Various  other  lines  of  railway  are  projected  in  different  portions  of 
the  State  and  will  doubtless  be  constructed  at  an  early  day ;  but  only 
those  have  been  named  in  this  paper  which  are  either  wholly  or  partially 
completed. 

Stock-baising. — ^For  stock-raising  the  resources  are  ample.     The 
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vacant  lands  of  the  State  and  of  the  railroads  give  the  herdsmen  a  wide 
range.  A  herd  law,  which  renders  fences  unnecessary,  and  acts  as  a 
protection  to  the  grain-grower,  is  an  actual  benefit  to  the  stock-raiser. 
Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  department  of  agriculture. 
This  was  tlie  natural  home  of  wild  horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  Indian 
ponies,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  are  as  hardy  a  race  of  animals  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  The  grasses  are  nutritious  and  abundant,  and 
whether  cured  or  green,  cattle  feed  with  avidity  and  fatten  upon  them 
without  grain  of  any  kind. 

Many  fine  horses  and  mules,  and  the  best  breeds  of  horned  cattle, 
swine,  and  sheep  are  raised ;  the  high  ground  and  climate  being  partic- 
ularly favorable  to  the  latter.  Hogs  thrive  well,  and  with  corn  at  35  to 
50  cents  per  bushel,  pigs  a  few  months  old  at  $4  to  $5  per  head,  and 
fattened  hogs  at  10  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  no  market  is  needed 
for  corn,  as  feeding  it  to  hogs  would  prove  a  very  lucrative  business. 
Sheep-raising  and  wool-growing  are  becoming  more  profitable  as  the 
country  improves.  Five  hundred  dollars'  w4>rth  of  sheep  are  exempted 
from  taxation. 

Blue  grass  and  clover  do  well.  All  the  shelter  required  for  stock  are 
the  straw  stacks,  which  accumulate  from  the  annual  threshing  of  the 
wheat  crops.  A  frame  of  poles  is  set  up  and  the  straw  thrown  over  it, 
leaving  one  side  open,  and  under  this  the  cattle  stand  and  feed  in  per- 
fect security  from  the  severest  storms  and  in  the  most  inclement  seasons. 

Ten  acres  of  cottonwood,  locusts,  and  black  walnuts,  planted  8  feet 
apart  each  way,  will,  after  five  years'  cultivation,  supply  all  the  fence 
posts  and  fuel  tnat  a  family  of  five  to  seven  will  require.  The  herd  law 
now  in  force  saves  timber  for  fencing.  There  is  twice  as  much  timber 
in  this  State  now  as  there  was  ten  years  ago.  Lumber  now  ranges  from 
425  to  $60  per  thousand  feet  for  pine,  and  $20  to  $26  for  cottonwood. 
Timber-growing  is  now  a  profitable  business;  but  with  the  planting  of 
forest  trees  and  the  protection  of  timber  from  fire,  with  the  growing  of 
hedge  fences  and  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  of  pine 
from  the  North,  and  the  development  of  our  coal  mines,  lumber  and  fuel 
will  be  proportionately  increased  in  quantity  and  quality  and  decreased 
in  value. 

A  premium  is  offered  by  the  State  for  the  cultivation  of  forest  and 
fruit  trees  by  exempting  from  taxation  the  real  proi)erty  of  each  tax- 
payer to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  acre  of  forest  trees, 
and  fifty  dollars  for  every  acre  of  fruit  trees  per  year,  for  five  yeartf ;  the 
forest  trees  not  to  exceed  12  feet  apart,  and  fruit  trees  33  feet  apart. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  fencing  that  have  been  tried,  none  are  cheaper 
and  more  durable  than  hedges.  Osage  orange,  white  thorn,  white  wil- 
low, and  honey  locust  have  been  tried  here,  and  the  Osage  has  been 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  suited  for  hedging,  and  in  from  three 
to  four  years,  with  proper  care,  makes  a  good  and  everlasting  live  fence, 
sufiQcient  to  turn  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Fruits. — Of  the  capacity  of  this  State  for  fruit  cultivation,  there  is  no 
longer  any  question.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
quinces,  and  profuse  varieties  of  the  small  fruits,  attest  the  adaptability 
of  both  soil  and  climate  to  the  production  of  the  choicest  fruits.  At  the 
last  State  agricultural  fair,  the  display  of  all  kinds  of  Nebraska  fruit 
received  admiration  for  quantities  and  sizes  as  well  as  healthy  condition. 
Fruit  trees  mature  earlier  than  in  New  England.  To  be  successful, 
home  nurseries  must  be  patronized,  trees  of  home  production  and  not  im- 
ported should  be  planted ;  besides,  notions  of  cultivation  applicable  else- 
where must  be  left  behind,  and  those  essa3ring  fruit  culture  here  must 
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adapt  themselves  and  their  young  orchards  to  their  new  circumstances. 
Wild  fruits — ^plums,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  berries — abound  in  the 
groves  along  the  streams,  and  on  the  prairies,  are  of  remarkable  size, 
and  thrive  luxuriantly.  All  kinds  of  Nebraska  fruit,  wild  or  cultivated', 
are  large,  healthy,  and  delicious. 

The  Govebn^ient.— Nebraska's  motto  is  "  Equality  before  the  law.'' 
Xo  discrimination  is  made  between  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen. 
Debtors  are  protected  by  a  law  exempting  a  home  and  the  necessaries 
of  life  from  forced  sale  on  execution ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  guaran- 
tees the  creditor  full  and  speedy  justice  at  the  hands  of  a  well-regulated 
system  of  judiciary.  With  the  exception  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  is  entirely  free  from  debt,  and 
more  than  ample  provision  made  for  all  the  public  buildings,  improve- 
ments, &c.  The  constitution  forbids  incurring  a  debt  beyond  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  thus  a  low  rate  of  taxation  is  insured  for  all  time  to  come. 
Some  of  the  counties  have  loaned  their  credit  to  a  limited  extent  in  aid 
of  railroad  enterprises.       * 

Improvements  under  the  value  of  $1,000  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Immigrants  from  other  countries,  haWng  declared  their  intentions  to 
become  citizens  and  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  citizens  from 
other  States,  residing  in  the  State  six  months,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Nebraska  welcomes  the  immigrant  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  advan- 
tages, and  will  reward  his  industry  with  generous  recompense. 


COLOEADO. 

Area,  67,723,520  acres.    Population  in  1870,  39,864. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
<m  favorable  terms  f 

Fremont,  Jefferson,  El  Paso,  Las  Animas,  Huerfano,  Weld,  and  Ara- 
pahoe :  it  can.     Gilpin :  yes,  to  a  limited  extent. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  Jcind  of 
buildings, 

Fremont :  $10 ;  one-half  improved  and  fenced ;  log  buildings.  Gil- 
pin: improved  farms,  fenced,  and  having  good  log  or  frame  buildings, 
with  about  one-fourth  under  cultivation,  are  worth  from  $5  to  $10. 
Jefferson  :  $5  to  $25 ;  price  generally  depends  upon  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion ;  usually  several  farms  are  fenced  together ;  there  are  few  division 
fences ;  houses  generally  small.  El  Paso :  improved  lands  are  worth 
from  $4  to  $6 ;  only  a  small  portion  fenced ;  buildings  tolerably  good. 
Las  Animas  and  Huerfano :  about  $5 ;  a  small  portion  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  buildings  of  adobe  and  logs.  Weld :  $20  to  $25 ;  amount  under 
cultivation,  from  one-third  to  two-thirds,*  same  i)roportion  fenced; 
buildings  generally  of  logs.  Arapahoe :  from  $5  to  $50 ;  a  small  pro- 
portion under  cultivation ;  b'uildings  generally  frame. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  landj  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  much,  if  any j  is  fenced  f 

Fremont :  $1  25  to  $5 ;  all  cleared,  but  not  fenced.  Gilpin :  land  can 
be  obtained  to  a  limited  extent  at  Government  price,  ($1  25  per  acre,) 
most  of  the  land  being  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  the  tillable  portion 
confined  to  the  valleys.    Jefferson :  $4  to  $15 ;  all  prairie  land,  without 
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timber  or  fences.  El  Paso :  auiinproved  lands  are  worth  from  $1  25  to 
$2  50;  all  prairie;  none  fenced,  ^as  Animas  and  Huerfano:  fi-om 
$1  25  to  $10.  Weld:  from  $2  50  to  $10;  prairie  land,  all  cleared; 
none  fenced.  Arapahoe :  plenty  of  Government  land  for  sale  at  81  25 
and  $2  50 ;  also  about  2,000,000  acres  of  railroad  land  at  from  $1  to 
$10,  on  easy  terms  as  to  time ;  very  little  under  fence. 

What  is  the  yearly  refit  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
wliat  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments^ or  seeds  f 

Fremont :  $3  per  acre  for  land  under  cultivation,  or  one-half  the  crop 
with  stock,  seeds,  &c.,  furnished.  Gilpin:  one-half  the  product,  the 
owner  furnishing  everything  except  labor.  Jefferson :  few  cash  rents, 
except  for  small  lots  for  garden  purposes ;  on  shares,  same  as  above. 
El  Paso:  $3  per  acre;  shares,  as  above.  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano: 
shares,  one-half;  implements,  stock, and  seeds  furnished.  Weld:  when 
owner  furnishes  everything,  he  gets  two-thirds;  otherwise,  one-half. 
Arapahoe :  owner  receives  one-third  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of  production. 


Couuties. 


Wheat per  bushel . 

Do do 

Do per  pound. 

Do do 

Do do 

Com per  bushel . 

Do per  pound. 

Oats per  bushel. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do per  pound. 

Do do 

Potatoes per  bushel . 

Do per  pound. 

Do do 

Barley do 

Do do 


El  Paso,  Las  AnimaSi  Huerfano. 

Fremont. 

Weld. 

Jefferson. 

Arapahoe.  ^ 

Fr6mont,  Las  Animas,  Huerfano. 

Arapohoe. 

Fr(^mont. 

El  Paso. 

Las  Animas,  Huerfano. 

Weld. 

Jefferson,  Arapahoe. 

Gil^»in. 

Jefferson. 

Arapahoe. 

Weld. 

Arapahoe. 


What  is  the  distance  to  a  marJcet  town,  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Fremont:  from  half  a  mile  to  10  miles.  Gilpin:  market  at  home ; 
about  05  miles  to  end  of  Denver  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  200  to  Kansas 
Pacific  Eailroad.  Jefferson :  principal  mines  within  25  miles ;  railroad 
from  Golden  City  to  Denver.  El  Paso,  Las  Animas,  and  Huerfano: 
markets  at  Trinidad  and  Sheridan ;  150  miles  to  railroad.  Weld :  Den- 
ver Pacific  Bailroad  at  this  point ;  market  50  miles  north  or  south.  Ara- 
pahoe: roads  are  now  completed  to  Denver,  the  capital;  the  mines 
afford  a  fair  market  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  hind  of  timber  f 

Fremont :  the  land  is  lime  and  marl,  being  the  wash  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  pine  timber  on  foot-hills.  Gilpin :  the  land  is  good,  but  it  lies  in 
narrow  strips,  in  gulches  and  ravines;  the  timber  principally  pine  and 
spruce,  in  great  abundance.  Jefferson  :  rich  alluvial  soil  (prairie ;)  pine 
and  spruce  timber  in  the  mountains.  El  Paso :  rich  laud  and  gocKl  piue 
timber.    Las  Animas  and  Huerfano:  excellent  land;  by  irrigation  80 
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bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  have  been  obtained ;  also  25  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  Aastralian  corn ;  the  timber  is  pine,  oak,  cotton  wood,  balsam 
fir  and  some  cedar.  Weld :  clay  aftd  sandy ;  the  timber  is  pine ;  none 
nearer  than  the  mountains,  30  miles  distant.  Arapahoe :  soil  almost 
universally  good ;  pine,  hemlock,  fir,  and  cotton  wood  timber. 

For  ichat  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Fremont:  all  kinds.  Gilpin:  miners  and  common  laborers  and  fe- 
male servants ;  there  is  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  during  summer 
and  fall.  El  Paso :  mechanics.  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano :  good  men 
are  wanted  in  all  departments  of  labor.  Weld :  very  little  demand  for 
any  kind  at  present,  unless  it  can  be  furnished  cheaply — Chinamen  for 
instance.    Arapahoe:  all  kinds,  female  servants  more  especially. 

What  mills  or  factories^  if  any  ^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
$k%Ued  labor  f 

Fremont:  flour  and  saw  mills,  cabinet-shops,  woolen  factories,  tan- 
neries, and  furnaces ;  agricultural  implement  manufactories  are  much 
needed.  Gilpin:  none  of  any  magnitude,  except  quartz-mills,  which 
are  being  put  up  constantly.  Jett'erson :  flour-mills,  paper-mill,  fire- 
brick works,  and  potteries.  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano :  four  flour-mills 
and  three  saw-mills ;  a  good  woolen-mill  is  required.  Weld :  flour-mills. 
Arapahoe :  quartz-mills,  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  planing-mills,  potteries, 
one  paper-mill,  one  machine-shop,  and  a  woolen-mill. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  piiblic  tcorJcs  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  sOj  how  far  dista^it  f 

Gilpin:  Colorado  Central  Railroad,  20  miles;  Denver  Pacific  Railroad, 
66  miles ;  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  200  miles  Jeflferson :  two  railroads  to 
Denver,  one  from  Denver  to  Golden.  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano :  Kansas 
Pacific, 450  miles  distant.  Weld:  railroad  to  Denver.  Arapahoe: 
over  300  miles  of  railroad  now  completed. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
ehanics^  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land^  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Fremont :  there  are  more  than  20,000  acres  of  farming  land  in  Fremont 
County,  and  range  for  all  the  stock  which  may  be  brought ;  the  raising 
of  stock  is  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere,  as  feeding  with  hay  or  grain 
is  unnecessary ;  the  land  is  very  productive  and  suited  equally  to  grain, 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Gilpin:  the  advantages  for  laborers  and  fne- 
ehanics  are  good ;  the  lodes  requiring  common  labor  are  sufficient  to 
give  employment  to  a  large  population;  and  the  quartz- mills  and  re- 
ducing works  constantly  in  course  of  construction  give  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  mechanics.  Jefferson :  there  is  i)lenty  of  good  land 
unoccupied,  but  it  requires  irrigation ;  much  of  it  has  been  taken  up 
during  the  past  season.  El  Paso :  there  is  little  farming  land  unoccu- 
pied, but  there  are  plenty  of  good  situations  for  stock  farms ;  as  a  stock- 
raising  country  this  region  is  unsurpa.ssed,  stock  running  at  large  all 
the  year,  subsisting  entirely  on  the  range.  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano : 
DO  country  is  known  where  a  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  work  can  ob- 
tain a  good  living  and  something  besides,  easier  than  in  Southern  Col- 
orado; thei-e  is  an  abundance  of  land  yet  unoccupied,  irrigation  is  easy, 
and  water  is  abundant  for  stock  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Weld : 
plenty  of  land  unoccupied ;  much  of  it  has  been  improved,  however, 
daring  the  pa«t  season.  Arapahoe :  good  stock  farms  can  be  had  in 
abundance  at  Government  i)rice ;  the  whole  Territory  presents  unusual 
facilities  for  stock-raising. 
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What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock  j  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 
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DAKOTA. 

Area,  223,601,920  acres.    Population  in  1870,  14,181. 

Can  land  bepurcha-sed  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

Yankton  :  yes ;  our  lands  are  open  to  actual  'settlers  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homestead  laws. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion  has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  Tcind  o} 
buildings. 

Yankton:  improved  farms  five  miles  from  Yankton  sell  for  $5,  $7,  and 
$10  per  acre,  about  fifty  acres  of  each  being  cultivated  and  fenced ; 
buildings,  log  or  frame. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land? 

Yankton :  unimproved  land  can  be  had  ten  miles  from  th%  town  of 
Yankton  at  Government  price,  $1  25  per  acre. 

What  is  the  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  sJiareSj  what 
share  doe^s  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  implements, 
or  seeds  f 

Yankton :  the  owner  provides  stock,  implements,  seeds,  &c.,  and  re- 
ceives one-half  of  the  product. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  tico  or  three  of  them  f 

Yankton :  com  60  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  50  cents 
each  ;  rye,  hops,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Yankton :  we  have  a  first-class  market — a  home  consumption  for  all 
our  products.  Sioux  City  the  terminus  of  railroad  60  miles  from  this 
place ;  steamboat  landing  at  Yankton. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Yankton:  dark  sandy  loam,  from  Hve  to  seven  feet  deep,  the  rery 
best  quality,  producing  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  100  bushels  of 
corn,  60  bushels  of  oats ;  the  timber  consists  of  cottonwood,  pine,  oak, 
and  cedar,  all  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand? 

Yankton :  there  is  a  great  demand  for  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
masons,  farm  hands,  servant  girls,  and  laborers. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Yankton :  flour-mills  and  saw-mills  only. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  tcorks  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 
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YaDkton :  a  railroad  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Sioux  City,  in 
Io\\'a,  60  miles  from  this  place,  an(^  a  road  to  be  completed  to  Yankton: 
next  year. 

Plmse  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^ 
mechanics,  or  small  farmers.  Is  tJiere  miich  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
xcaUred,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Yankton :  I  can  safely  recommend  Dakota  to  the  farmer  as  being 
snperior  in  its  advantages  to  any  other  portion  of  country  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  Western  or  Eastern  States.  The  land  produces  bountifully ; 
and  I  have  testimony  of  farmers  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  to  the  fact  that  those  States  cannot  compete  with  Dakota  in 
crops. 

What  are  thepricesof  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  t 

Yankton  :  working  oxen  per  pair,  $150 ;  working  horses  each,  $125; 
working  mules  each,  $150;  milch  cows  each,  $30  to  $60;  sheep  each, 
do;  hogs  per  pound,  18  cents. 


IDAHO. 


Area,  220,160,000  acres.    Population  in  1870, 14,998. 

Can  land  he  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
onfawrdble  terms  f 

Nez  Perces  and  Ada :  it  can. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  tchat  pro- 
portion Ims  been  under  cultivation,  how  much  is  fenced,  and  the  hind  of 
buildings. 

Xez  Perces :  $10  per  acre,  per  quarter  section ;  forty  or  fifty  acres 
under  cultivation ;  buildings  of  logs.  Ada :  $8 :  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  buildings  principally  of  logs. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  hmv  much,  if  any,  is  fenced? 

Nez  Perces :  plenty  of  Government  land,  prairie,  (good,)  $1  25  per 
acre.    Ada  :  $3 ;  nearly  all  cleared,  none  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive?  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Nez  Perces :  on  shares ;  the  owner  furnishes  team  and  seeds,  and  re- 
ceives one-half  the  crop.    Ada :  owner  receives  one-third  of  the  crop. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  tlie  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  t 

5ez  Perces :  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  vegetables ;  "  grain,''  2J  to  3  cents 
per  pound.  Ada :  wheat  $2  50  per  bushel,  oats  $1  2by  barley  $1  50, 
potatoes  5  cents  per  pound. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town  f 

Nez  Perces :  to  market  town  40  miles.  We  have  a  home  market.  Ada : 
from  1  to  50  miles  to  a  market  town. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  tlie  kind  of  timber  f 

Nez  Perces :  good  land ;  the  timber  is  pine  and  fir.  Ada :  low  lands, 
black  alluvial;  uplands  sandy  and  gravelly;  timber  consists  of  balm 
and  willow. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  th^e  a  demand  f 

Nez  Perces :  farm  laborers  and  gold  miners ;  the  latter  receive  $5  per 
%.    Ada :  farm  hands,  teamsters,  and  carpenters. 
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What  milU  or  factories^  ifdny^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
Skilled  labor  f 

Kez  Perces:  saw-mills.    Ada:  floar-mills  and  distilleries. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  Uihor  f    If  soj  hoicfar  distant  f 

Nez  Perces  and  Ada :  none  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^ 
mechanics^  or  smMl  farmers.  Is  there  much  landj  of  good  quality  and  weU 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

"Nez  Perces  and  Ada:  plenty  of  good  land  unoccupied,  surrounded  by  a 
mining  country,  which  will  furnish  a  market  for  all  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  vicinity. 

WJiat  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  t 
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III.  SOUTHERN  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES 
AND  TERRITORIES. 


VIRGINIA. 


Area,  26,240,000  acres.    Population  in  1870, 1,224,961. 

Can  land  bepurcliased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farm 
qnfavorable  terms  f 

Elizabeth  City,  Richmond,  Northampton,  Matthews,  Middlesex, 
Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  Essex,  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  Nansemond, 
Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight,  Louisa,  Prince  Edward,  Mecklenburg, 
Charlotte,  Nelson,  Buckingham,  Pittsylvania,  Campbell,  Oi'ange,  Henry, 
Mtidison,  Page,  Augusta,  Shenandoah,  Fauquier,  Marion  and  Smyth: 
it  can.  Prince  George :  there  is  plenty  of  land  for  sale  in  tracts  of  from 
200  to  1,200  acres.  Fredericksburg :  yes ;  purchasers  are  most  favorably 
received.  Roanoke :  but  few  farms  for  rent ;  quite  a  number  for  siile, 
ranging  from  30  to  1,000  acres  in  each  tract.  Rockingham :  not  very. 
Botetourt :  they  can  be  purchased  more  readily  than  rented.  Alexan- 
dria: land  can  be  purchased  but  not  rented.  Fairfax  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam :  yes,  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre.  Frederick :  small  farms  can  be 
bought  and  rented  here,  but  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply. 
Loudoun :  land  can  be  purchased  in  this  county  on  good  terms.  Lee, 
Scott,  and  Wise :  not  at  all  on  good  terms.  Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland,  and 
Tazewell :  in  a  few  instances,  but  not  generally. 

Wfiat  is  the  price  per  a^re  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  propor- 
tion has  been  under  cultivation,  how  much  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Elizabeth  City :  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre ;  one-half  under  cultivation, 
fences  poor,  buildings  old.  Richmond :  from  $5  to  $20 ;  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  is  cultivated }  buildings  ordinary,  but  sufficient,  as 
the  winters  are  short.    Northampton :  land  can  be  bought  for  from  $12 
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to  $15 ;  all  lands  are  under  cultivation ;  all  fenced ;  buildings  are  poor. 
)Iattbews,  Middlesex,  Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  and  Essex:  the 
lar^rer  portion  under  cultivation,  well  fenced ;  buildings  ordinary. 
Princeas  Anne,  Norfolk  and  Nansemond :  price  from  $3  to  8100 ;  about 
one-tbird  under  cultivation  ;  same  qujintity  fenced ;  buildings  mostly  of 
wood,  but  comfortable ;  some  brick  buildings.  The  value  of  the  lands 
depends  on  quality  and  situation,  t.  e.,  proximity  to  towns  and  railroads ; 
also  on  the  rivers  land  is  more  valuable.  Norfolk  :  from  $50  to  $200, 
according  to  proximity  to  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth ;  countiy 
bnildiiigs  not  remarkably  good.  Prince  George :  from  f  5  to  $18  per 
acre;  buildings  common  ;  from  one  fourth  to  one-half  has  been  cleared. 
Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight:  from  $5  to  $7  for  land  which  will 
produce  (without  fertilizers)  from  four  to  six  barrels  of  corn  per  acre; 
about  one-fourth  to  one-third  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings 
poor.  Louisa :  land  ranges  from  $8  to  $15,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  location  ;  from  one-third  to  one  half  under  cultivation ;  from  one- 
lialfto  two-thirds  fenced;  buildings  of  wood,  generally.  Fredericks- 
bnrg:  from  $3  to  $00;  from  one-third  to  three- fourths  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  fencing  poor ;  buildings  generally  inferior.  Prince  Edward :  from 
83  to  $30 ;  some  land  good,  some  poor,  all  easily  improved ;  one-half 
under  cultivation  ;  buildings  good  and  bad ;  one-half  fenced.  IVlecklen- 
bnrj^:  from  $1  50  to  $10;  some  farms  are  half  cleared,  some  wholly  in 
woods,  but  the  majority  about  two-thirds  cleared.  Charlotte :  $10  per 
acre  for  farms  of  300  acres,  one-half  under  cultivation,  all  fenced,  fair 
bmldiujjs,  from  5  to  10  miles  from  railroad ;  same  description  20  miles 
from  railroad,  $8.  Nelson  :  from  $8  to  $25  i)er  acre ;  some  river  bottoms 
would  command  a  still  higher  price,  say  $40  to  $50;  the  plantations  are 
generally  very  Lirge  and  divided  by  rail  fences  into  large  shifts ;  those 
in  market,  for  sale  in  small  parcels,  are  therefore  not  well  fenced,  nor 
bare  they  usually  buildings  on  them.  Buckingham:  from  $5  to  $20; 
about  three- fifths  under  cultivation ;  very  few  fences;  poor  buildings. 
Pittsylvania  :  from  $3  to  $10 ;  two-thirds  are  or  have  been  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  one-half  fenced ;  buildings  ordinary.  Cami)bell :  $15  to  $30 ; 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  under  cultivation  and  fenced  ;  fences  poor ; 
buiblings  ordinary.  Orange :  from  $7  to  $50;  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  under. cultivation,  nearly  all  inclosed  ;  on  small  farms  thebuild- 
iu<r8  are  ordinary,  on  large  farms  they  are  good.  Henry:  i)rice8 
exceedingly  various,  generally  ranging  from  $5  to  as  high  as  $20  or  $30 ; 
al)oat  two-thirds  under  cultivation  and  fenced  ;  buildings  pretty  good, 
lioanoke :  farms  range  from  60  to  340  acres  each,  and  can  be  purchased 
at  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre,  one-third  cash,  balance  in  equal  instalments 
of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  some  without  interest;  buildings  comfort- 
able ;  about  two-thirds  of  each  farm  under  cultivation  with  good  fences ; 
excellent  springs  of  water;  a  limestone  region  of  country.  Eocking- 
liam :  about  $00  per  acre ;  two-thirds  under  cultivation ;  buildings 
ordinai-y.  Botetourt :  farms  ranging  from  150  to  400  acres,  generally 
improved  with  frame  or  log  buildings;  from  $15  to  $40  per  acre ;  two- 
thirds  under  cultivation.  Madison :  $20  to  $50 ;  about  one-half  has 
Wu  cultivated ;  nearly  all  fenced ;  generally  log  buildings.  Page : 
aiM)ut  $50 ;  one-half  to  three-quarters  under  cultivation ;  nearly  all 
fenceil ;  buildings-  ordinary.  Augusta :  about  $40 ;  two-thirds  under 
cultivation ;  same  quantity  fenced  ;  buildings  comfortable.  Alexandria: 
^iO  to  $75;  half  under  cultivation;  ordinary  buildings  and  fences, 
^benandoah  :  from  $20  to  $80 ;  most  of  it  under  cultivation ;  generally 
fenced ;  buildings  from  good  to  ordinary.  Prince  William :  from  $25  to 
*W;  two-thirds  cultivated;  about  three-fourths  fenced; 'buildings  gene- 
rally frame.  Frederick :  small  farms,  well  improved,  fenced,  and  with 
M.  Ex.  1        8  r-^  T 
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comfortable  buildings,  bring  from  $50  to  $85  per  acre.  Owing  to  the 
ravages  of  war  a  large  section  of  the  country  is  without  fence.  Fau- 
quier :  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district  from  $5  to  $10 ;  in  the  middle 
from  $20  to  $50;  in  the  upper  or  Piedmont  region  from  $20  to  800; 
nearly  all  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings  of  stone,  brick,  or 
frame.  Loudoun :  small  well-improved  farms  sell  at  from  $60  to  $100  per 
acre;  four-fifths  under  cultivation ;  remainder  in  woodland.  Lee,  Scott, 
and  Wise:  from  $4  to  $25;  very  good  land  can  be  bought  at  from 
$8  to  $12 :  nearly  one-half  has  been  under  cultivation  ;  buildings  aud 
fences  ratner  poor.  Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland,  and  Tazewell :  from  $15  to 
$40,  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Marion  and  Smyth  :  $10  to  $15; 
one-quarter  has  been  under  cultivation ;  one-half  fenced ;  buildings  or- 
dinary. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land^  wluit  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  hotc  mueh,  if  any,  isfe^iced  f 

Elizabeth  City:  from  $10  to  $25;  very  little  cleared;  no  fences. 
Eichmond:  from  $3  to  $10;  fencing  good,  generally  of  chestnut. 
^Northampton :  land  has  been  sold  here  for  $3 ;  two-thirds  cleared ;  all 
fenced.  Matthews,  Middlesex,  Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  and  Essex: 
from  $10  to  $30 ;  one-third  cleared ;  very  little  fencing.  Princess  Auue, 
Norfolk,  and  Nansemoud :  from  $1  to  $50,  according  to  situation ;  but 
little  fenced.  Norfolk :  from  $10  to  $50.  Prince  George :  no  fences. 
Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight:  $2  50  to  $4;  none  cleared.  Louisa: 
from  $3  to  $10,  depending  upon  locality,  and  quantity  and  quality  of  tim- 
ber; small  portion  cleared;  fencing  poor.  Fredericksburg:  from  $3  to 
$15;  small  proportion  cleared,  and  in  most  cases  not  fenced.  Priuce 
Edward:  $3  to  $10;  one-third  cleared;  one-fourth  fenced;  we  have  a 
fence  law  that  protects  exposed  crops.  Mecklenburg:  from$l  to  $6; 
all  woodland;  mostly  good  fences.  Charlotte:  $10  to  $16,  within  10 
miles  of  railroad;  more  distant,  $5  and  $6;  one-half  cleared  and  fenced. 
Nelson  and  Buckingham :  from  $1  to  $5 ;  one-fourth  cleared;  very  little 
fenced.  Pittsylvania :  average,  $6  per  acre ;  two-thirds  cleai-ed ;  one-half 
fenced.  Campbell :  unimproved  land  not  generally  fenced ;  some  of  it 
covered  with  scrubby  pine  and  oak ;  price  ranges  from  $3  to  $30.  Orange: 
from  $2  to  $15 ;  one-quarter  cleared  and  fenced.  Henry :  from  $1  to  $1.5 ; 
but  little  cleared  or  fenced.  Roanoke :  the  unimproved  land,  except  the 
timbered  land  on  each  farm,  is  mountain  land,  which  is  quite  fertile  aud 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  fruits  of  all  kinds ;  grapes  grow 
luxuriantly  on  the  mountain  land,  and  are  of  excellent  quality  and  fine 
flavor;  a  vineyard  on  the  mountain,  about  8  miles  from  Salem,  consists  of 
about  25  acres  in  vine,  20  acres  of  which  have  been  bearing  for  7  or  8 
years  and  yield  abundantly ;  cost  of  the  land  originally  only  $3  per  acre ; 
worth  now  $15,000  for  the  25  acres.  Rockingham :  all  unimproved  land 
is  covered  with  timber  and  worth  about  $^40  per  acre.  Botetourt :  from 
$1  to  $10 ;  this  land  is  called  rolling  or  mountain  land,  but  is  generally 
rich  and  produces  all  kinds  of  crops,  tobacco,  &c.  Madison :  $5  to  $20; 
very  little  cleared  and  fenced.  Page :  from  $5  to  $10 ;  but  little  fenced, 
and  less  than  one- tenth  cleared.  Augusta :  but  little  land  unimproved, 
except  mountain  or  neglected  land.  Alexandria :  very  little  unimproved 
land  in  this  division,  but  considerable  not  under  cultivation.  Shenan- 
doah :  $5 ;  nearly  all  has  been  cleared,  but  badly  fenced.  Prince  Wil- 
liam :  from  $5  to  $25 ;  one-fourth  cleared ;  one-third  fenced.  Frederick: 
from  $3  to  $20 ;  about  one-third  fenced.  Fauquier  and  Loudoun :  from 
$10  to  $40;  woodland  generally  more  valuable  than  cleared.  Lee,  Scott, 
and  Wise:  mountain. land,  $1  to  $5;,  not  much  fencing;  valley  laud 
generally  improved.  Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland,  and  Tazewell :  unimproved 
land  is  so  plenty  that  it  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  price ;  it  lies  in 
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large  tracts  among  the  mountains  <and  is  not  improved  at  all.    Marion 
and  Smyth :  $5  to  $10 ;  one-third  cleared ;  one-half  to  two-thirds  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
Khat  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Elizabeth  City :  $3  per  acre ;  on  shares,  one-fourth ;  owner  provides 
nothing  but  land.  Richmond:  usually  rented  on  shares,  and  renter 
pays  one-third  of  crop ;  in  some  instances  stock,  team,  &c.,  are  furnished, 
and  then  one-half  of  the  crop  is  paid.  Northampton :  $3  per  acre  rent ; 
on  shares,  owner  receives  one-third,  furnishing  nothing.  Matthews, 
Middlesex,  Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  and  Essex :  one-third  of  the 
crop,  owner  providing  nothing.  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and  Nanse- 
mond:  one-third  of  the  product ;  and,  when  owner  furnishes  team,  &c., 
one-half.  Norfolk:  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  value;  owner  provides 
8toek  and  seeds  and  receives  one-half  of  the  net  proceeds.  Prince 
George :  $2  per  acre ;  on  shares,  the  owner  receives  one-fourth  of  the 
crop;  if  he  provide  stock,  implements,  seeds,  and  feed  for  the  team  he 
receives  one-half  the  crop.  Southami)ton  and  Isle  of  Wight :  the  owner 
receives  one-fourth  of  all  the  products;  and  if  he  furnish  he  receives 
one-half.  Louisa :  on  shares,  owner  receives  one-third,  furnishing  noth- 
ing. Fredericksburg :  one-third  of  the  crop  or  its  equivalent  in  money, 
owner  furnishing  nothing.  Prince  Edward :  when  owner  furnishes  only 
land  he  receives  one-fourth  of  the  crop ;  when  he  furnishes  everything, 
one-half.  Mecklenburg:  one-fourth  of  the  product ;  the  owner  furnishing 
only  the  land.  Charlotte :  one-fourth  of  the  product  for  rental,  furnish- 
ing nothing.  Nelson :  one-quarter  to  one-third  to  owner.  Buckingham 
and  Pittsylvania :  one-fourth  when  owner  furnishes  only  land  and  team. 
Campbell:  farms  usually  rented  on  shares;  owner  receives  one-half  and 
furnishes  nothing.  Orange :  owner  furnishes  teams  and  implements, 
receiving  one-half ;  or  one- third  when  the  occupant  furnishes  every  thiug. 
Henry:  owner  receives  one-fourth,  furnishing  nothing.  Eoanoke:  on 
highly -improved  lands  which  are  quite  fertile  the  owners  have  received 
as  much  as  one-half,  furnishing  nothing;  on  ordinary  lands,  one-third; 
but  few  farms  are  for  rent  in  this  county ;  quite  a  number  of  large  farms 
must  be  divided  into  smaller  ones  very  soon,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  caused  by  the  exodus  of  the  negroes  who  are  removing  south- 
ward. Rockingham:  the  tenant  gives  one-half  of  what  he  raises;  the 
owner  keeps  uj)  fences,  pays  for  ditching,  cleaning  up,  &c.,  also  one-half 
of  seeds.  Botetourt:  small  farms  rent  for  from  $75  to  $200  i)er  year; 
if  rented  on  shares,  one-third  of  product  is  given,  except  the  fodder, 
&c.,  from  corn  crop,  and  straw  from  wheat.  Madison :  the  owner  usually 
finds  everything,  farm,  seeds,  and  fertilizers,  and  receives  two-thirds  of 
the  crop.  Page :  farms  are  rented  principally  on  shares,  the  owner  re- 
ceiving from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  sometimes  providing  stock,  im- 
plements, and  seeds ;  there  is  but  little  regularity  of  custom.  Augusta: 
owner  generally  receives  one-third  where  the  tenant  furnishes  stock,  &c. 
Alexandria:  none  for  rent.  Shenandoah:  on  shares,  owner  receives 
from  one-third  to  one-half  and  tenant  finds  all.  .Prince  William :  small 
improved  farms  rent  for  one-half  the  crop ;  no  implements  or  seeds  fur- 
nished. Frederick:  small  farms,  from  $150  to  $300  a  year  in  money; 
▼hen  rented  on  shares  the  proportion  of  the  crop  given  varies.  Fau- 
quier:  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop.  Loudoun :  farms  are  mostly 
rented  on  shares,  the  tenant  providing  stock  and  implements  and  fur- 
Dishing  one-half  the  seeds  and  fertilizers,  the  landlord  furnishing  the 
other  half,  dividing  the  crop  equally  between  th«m.  Lee,  Scott,  and 
Wise:  if  owner  finds  stock,  tools,  &c.,  he  generally  gets  one-half;  if 
renter  finds  them,  owner  gets  one-third  of  the  crop.    Wythe,  Carroll, 
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Bland,  and  Tazewell:  owner  receives  one-half  the  crop  and  finds  every- 
thing.  Marion  and  Smyth :  owner  receives  one-third  the  crop,  renter 
supplying  everything. 

W/iat  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  tchatare  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  tliem  f 


Articles  of  production. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Corn 

...per  busbel.. 

$0  40  to  $0  60 

Lee,  Scott,  Wise,  CampbeU,  Fauquier. 

Do 

do 

50 

Marion,  Smyth,  Rockingham. 

Do 

do 

70 

Miulison. 

Do 

do 

70     to    75 

Prince  WiUiam. 

Do 

do 

80 

Richmond,  Northampton. 
Matthews,  Louisa,  Fredericksburg, 

Do 

do 

eo 

Do 

do 

80 

Nelson,  Orange. 

Do 

do 

80 

Frederick,  Loudoun. 

Do 

do 

85 

Prince  George,  Roanoke. 

Do 

do 

90 

Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  Nansemond. 

Do 

do 

90 

Buckinghjim,  Page,  Augusta. 

Do 

do 

80  to  1  00 

Roanoke,  Frederick. 

1  00 

Southampton,  Elizabeth  City,  Prince  Ed- 

Do  

do 

ward. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Mecklenburg,  Charlotte,  Pittsylvania. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Henry,  Botetourt,  Shenandoah. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland,  Tazewell. 

Wheat... 

do 

90 

Rockingham. 

Do 

do 

75  to  1  25 

Lee,  Scott,  Wise. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Nelson,  Page,  Augusta,  Campbell.  * 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Marion,  Smyth. 

Do 

do 

1  10 

Botetourt,  Shenandoah.        . 

Do 

do 

1  10 

Frederick. 

Do 

do 

1  20 

Elizabeth  City,  Fredericksburg. 

Do 

do 

1  20 

Prince  William,  Fauquier. 

Do...... 

do 

1  25 

Richmond,  Prince  George. 

Do 

do 

1  25 

Charlotte,  Buckingham,  Orange. 

Do 

do 

1  25 

Madison,  Loudoun. 

Do 

do 

1  35 

Louisa,  Pittsylvania, 

Do 

do. 

1  00  to  1  50 

Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  Nansemond. 

Do 

do 

1  50 

MeckltMiburg. 

Do 

do 

1  50  to  2  50 
1  75 

Prince  Pklward,  Henry. 
Matthews,  Middlesex,  Gloucester. 

Do 

......do 

Do 

do 

1  75 

King  and  Queen,  Essex. 

Potatoes  . 

do 

40    to     50 

Northampton,  Campbell. 

Do 

do 

75 

Matthews,  Botetourt,  Middlesex. 

Sweet  potatoes  .do 

1  00 

Northami)ton. 

Peanuts.. 

do 

2  50 

Southam))ton. 

Do 

do 

2  00  t^  2  50 

Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  Nansemond. 

Do 

do 

2  00  to  2  50 

Prince  George. 

Oats 

do 

30    to     40 

Lee,    Scott,    Wise,    Northampton,    Rock- 
ingham. 

Do 

(io 

A'^ 

Madison,  Prince  William. 

Mecklenburg,  Nelson,  Orange. 

Botetourt,  sTienandoah. 

Fauquier,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg. 

Rockingham. 

Do 

do 

f^i) 

Do 

do 

50 

Do 

do 

50    to    60 
75 

Rye 

do 

Do 

do 

.                   90 

Richmond,  Botetourt,  Madison. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Mecklenburg,  Page,  Shenandoah. 

Tobacco.. 

.per  hundred.. 

5  00  to  10  00 

Louisa. 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

10  00 
in  on 

Mecklenburg,  Charlotte,  Buckingham. 

Henry. 

Nelson,  Pittsylvania. 

Orange. 

Do 

do 

11  00  to  12  00 
10  00 

Hay 

.  .per  ton 

Do 

do 

12  00  to  18  00 

Frederick. 

Do 

do 

15  00 

Augusta. 

Do 

do 

16  00 
20  00 

Prince  William. 
Fredericksburg. 

Do 

Ho 
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What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  towHj  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Elizabeth  City :  15  miles  by  steamer  to  a  market  town.  Eichmoud : 
6  miles  to  a  steamboat  landing.  ^N^orthamptou :  steamboat  landings 
convenient.  Matthews,  Middlesex,  Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  and 
Essex:  50  miles.  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and  Nansemond:  two  rail- 
roads and  several  river  routes  for  transportation  of  produce  to  market. 
Norfolk:  26  hours  to  New  York  by  steamship;  10  hours  to  Baltimore. 
Prince  George:  from  2  to  18  miles.  Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight: 
average  distance,  5  to  6  miles.  Louisa :  60  miles.  Fredericksburg : 
Fredericksburg  is  our  market  town ;  Eichmond,  Fredericksburg  and 
Potomac  Eailroad  runs  through  the  town ;  semi-weekly  line  of  steam- 
boats to  Baltimore  and  all  landings  on  Rappahannock  River;  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad  24  miles  west.  Prince  Edward :  from  one- 
foiuth  mile  to  15  or  20  miles.  Mecklenburg:  from  1  to  25  miles. 
Charlotte:  Keysville  station,  on  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad. 
Xelson :  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  runs  through  the  length 
of  Nelson  County  near  the  center;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  runs 
through  the  corner  of  Amherst  County;  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal  on  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  district.  Buckingham :  06 
miles  to  Richmond;  30  to  railroad;  from  1  to  5  to  canal  and  packet. 
Pittsylvania  :  Danville,  in  this  district,  is  our  chief  market  for  tobacco ; 
railroad  through  the  district  to  Richmond,  Va.  Campbell :  three  rail- 
roads tenninate  here — the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Southside,  and 
Orange  and  Alexandria ;  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  passes 
through  the  county;  it  is  180  miles  to  Washington,  146  to  Richmond, 
aud  2M  to  Norfolk.  Orange:  from  one-half  a  mile  to  15  miles  to  rail- 
road station.  Henry :  40  miles.  Roanoke :  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Eaiht)ad  runs  through  this  county.  Rockingham :  average,  about  9 
miles.  Botetourt :  14  miles  to  railroad  station,  12  miles  to  James  River 
^nd  Kanawha  Canal ;  50  miles  to  Lynchburg,  nearest  market  of  any 
note.  Madison :  15  miles  to  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  Rapid- 
Ann  station.  Page:  average  distance,  15  miles  to  railroad  stiitions; 
Newmarket  14  miles  from  Luray,  and  Front  Royal  25  miles.  Augusta : 
Staunton  Railroad  depot,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Alexandria : 
average  distance  from  Washington  and  Alexandria,  3  miles.  Shenan- 
doah :  railroad  running  through  the  county.  Prince  William :  no  farms 
more  than  12  miles  from  railroad  or  steamboat  landing.  Frederick  : 
the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  and  the  Winchester  and  Stras- 
burg  Railroad  will  soon  be  completed,  when  there  will  be  stations  at 
intervals  of  5  miles  throughout  the  county.  Fauquier :  Alexandria,  Va., 
distance,  45  miles.  Loudoun :  Leesburg,  the  county  seat,  is  on  the  Al- 
exandria, Loudoun  and  Hampshire  Railroad,  36  miles  west  of  Alexan- 
dria. Lee,  Scott,  and  Wise:  Scott  Court-House,  27  miles;  Lee  Court- 
Honse,  G^  miles,  railroad  station.  Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland,  and  Tazewell : 
a  railroa<l  runs  through  this  division.  Marion  and  Smyth :  railroad 
through  center  of  Smyth  and  Washington  Counties ;  Russell  Court- 
Hoase,  20  miles,  and  Grayson  30  miles  from  railroad. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land,  and  the  Mnd  of  timber  f 

Elizabeth  City :  alluvial  soil ;  oak  aud  pine  generally.  Richmond : 
Rurally  good ;  pine,  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut  in  abundance.  North- 
ampton: poor  and  sandy ;  pine  timber.  Matthews,  Middlesex,  Glouces- 
tCT,  King  and  Queen,  and  Essex :  good ;  pine,  oak,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  tunber.  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and  Nansemond :  qualities  of  land 
various ;  some  sandy,  clay,  aiid  black  loam ;  the  latter  is  the  most  i)ro- 
<lactive ;  pine,  oak,  gum,  and  beech  timber.    Norfolk :   very  superior 
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land ;  pine,  gum,  and  oak  timber.  Prince  George :  ordinary  5  pine^  oak, 
cedar,  and  sassafras.  Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight:  good;  piue 
and  oak  timber.  Louisa :  land  thin  ;  pine  and  oak  timber.  Fredericks- 
burg :  pine,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  &c.  Prince  Edward :  land  easily 
improved ;  timber  of  the  best  quality ;  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  &c.  Meck- 
lenburg :  all  kinds  of  land  and  timber.  Charlotte :  very  fair  land,  but 
somewhat  worn  ;  oak  timber  principally.  Nelson :  the  lands  are  gen- 
erally red,  esteemed  the  best  land  in  Piedmont  section,  and  a  rotten 
granite,  regarded  here  as  equal  to  the  other ;  no  lack  of  timber  suitable 
for  every  variety  of  farming  and  mechanical  purposes,  oak  being  the 
most  abundant.  Buckingham :  gray  and  red  soil ;  pine,  oak,  and  hick- 
ory. Pittsylvania :  gray  soil,  not  very  strong,  but  free  and  kind ;  all 
kinds  of  oak  and  pine,  hickory,  and  dogwood.  Campbell :  land  gen- 
erally good  ;  gray-red  soil,  rather  thin,  and  has  been  badly  cultivated; 
timber — oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  pine,  ash,  &c.  Orange :  the  quality  of 
land  varies  very  much ;  oak,  pine,  chestnut,  and  poplar.  Heniy :  land 
generally  of  a  good  quality;  timber  chiefly  oak.  Roanoke:  the  best 
land  is  in  large  farms,  ranging  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre ;  highest  priced 
land  lies  on  [Roanoke  River,  near  the  railroad ;  the  quality  of  this  land 
is  excellent ;  timber  consists  of  black  oak,  walnut,  and  hickory ;  on  the 
mountain,  black  oak  and  pine.  Rockingham:  good  limestone;  pine 
and  oak  timber  principally.  Botetourt :  land  generally  good ;  oak,  hick- 
ory, poplar,  ash,  walnut,  and  locust  timber.  Madison :  land  varies  from 
the  best  to  the  poorest ;  pine,  oak,  and  hickory  timber.  Page :  mostly 
limestone  of  good  quality ;  oak  and  pine  timber.  Augusta:  good;  oak, 
hickory,  and  walnut.  Alexandria :  good  sandy  loam ;  no  timber.  She- 
nandoah :  limestone ;  pine  and  hickory.  Prince  William :  some  very 
good,  some  very  poor ;  red  free-stone  lands  are  the  best ;  oak,  hickory, 
and  chestnut  timber.  Frederick :  limestone  land  of  good  quality ;  oak, 
hickory,  and  pine  timber.  Fauquier:  clay  land;  white,  black,  and  red 
oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  chestnut  timber.  Loudoun:  clay  loam;  whiter 
oak,  black  oak,  chestnut  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  red  oak.  Lee,  Scott^ 
and  Wise :  land  generally  clay  sub-soil ;  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  w:alnut, 
chestnut,  cherry,  &c.  Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland,  and  Tazewell :  very  moun- 
tainous, and  timber  varies  very  much.  Marion  and  Smyth:  very  good; 
all  varieties  of  timber. 

For  what  Mnd  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Elizabeth  City :  agricultural.  Richmond :  good  farm  hands.  North- 
ampton and  Prince  George :  none.  Matthews,  Middlesex,  Gloucester, 
King  and  Queen,  Essex,  Louisa,  Fredericksburg,  Charlotte,  Pittsylva- 
nia, Orange,  Henry,  Madison,  Augusta,  and  Fauquier :  farm  labor  prin- 
cipally. Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and  Nansemond :  all  kinds.  Prince 
George :  good  farm  hands  at  $10  per  month  and  board.  Southampton 
and  Isle  of  Wight:  colored  exclusively;  no  one  seems  to  want  white 
labor  unless  they  can  get  it  very  cheap.  Prince  Edward:, good  farm 
hands.  Mecklenburg :  farm  labor  principally.  Nelson :  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  there  is  a  demand  for  farm  labor;  white  labor  preferred. 
Buckingham :  both  white  and  black ;  white  preferred.  Campbell : 
little  demand  at  present,  but  a  great  need ;  tobacco  workers  mostly 
in  demand,  but  all  business  is  now  depressed ;  many  colored  laborers 
have  left  the  State.  Roanoke :  a  number  of  negroes  have  gone  further 
south,  and  the  demand  is  now  for  farm  hands.  Page:  good  farm 
and  mechanical  labor  generally  in  demand..  Alexandria:  good  reli- 
able white  labor,  gardeners,  &c.  Shenandoah :  farm  and  house  labor. 
Prince  William:  farm  labor,  and  the  diflferent  mechanical  trades.  Lee, 
Scott,  and  Wise :  mechanics  and  farm  hands.    Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland, 
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and  Tazewell :  do  demand  for  labor,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  capital 
and  brains  to  work  the  labor  that  is  here.  Marion  and  Smyth :  farm 
hands  and  mechanics. 

What  milU  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Elizabeth  City,  Eichmond,  ^Northampton,  Matthews,  Middlesex,  Glou- 
cester, King  and  Queen,  Essex,  Prince  Greorge,  Mecklenburg,  Nelson, 
Orange,  Henry,  Bockingham,  Loudoun,  Marion,  and  Smyth:  none. 
Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and  Nansemond :  saw-mills,  one  reed  factory 
for  making  pulp  for  paper.  Norfolk :  flour  and  saw  mills,  also  iron- 
works. Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight:  four  steam  saw-mills;  no 
factories.  Louisa :  four  tobacco  factories,  one  iron  furnace.  Fredericks- 
burg: one  paper-mill,  three  sumach-mills,  four  flour- mills,  one  corn-mill, 
one  woolen-mill,  two  planing-mills,  two  founderies,  one  carriage  factory, 
twotanneries;  all  but  two  in  operation.  Prince  Edward:  tobacco  factories 
and  grist-mills.  Charlotte:  a  few  flour-mills.  Buckingham:  flour-mills 
exclusively.  Pittsylvania:  tobacco  factories  chiefly.  Campbell:  one  roll- 
ingmill,  three  flour-mills,  several  planing-mills, railroad  shops, and  large 
carriage  and  furniture  manufactories,  and  fifty  or  more  tobacco  factories. 
Roanoke :  no  miUs  or  factories  in  progress  or  in  operation  requiring 
skilled  labor ;  there  is  fine  water-power  in  this  county  for  manufactories, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  erected ;  there  is  no  one 
here  now  to  engage  in  it;  tanneries  are  doing  a  good  business;  ma- 
chine-shops would  do  an  excellent  business  here.  Botetourt:  about 
twenty  flour-mills  in  active  operation ;  one  woolen  factory,  and  one  fur- 
na4?e;  a  few  skilled  hands  might  get  employment.  Page :  saw  and  grist 
mills,  Shenandoah  iron-works,  a  furnace  near  Luray,  and  the  Page 
Cocnty  Woolen  Mills.  Augusta :  iron  founderies,  merchant  mills,  ma- 
chine-shops, &c.  Alexandria :  one  cotton  factory,  two  spoke-mills,  two 
sash  and  blind  factories,  one  foundery,  one  steam  saw-mill,  four  flour- 
mills,  thre«  plaster-mills,  and  two  distilleries.  Prince  William:  woolen - 
mills.  Frederick :  there  are  five  factories  for  woolen  goods,  and  one 
samach  factory  in  this  county.  Wythe,  Carroll,  Bland,  and  Tazewell : 
there  are  mines  in  operation  that  require  skilled  labor,  viz:  Union  Lead 
Mines  and  Hale  Copper  Works. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  tcorlcs  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

Bockingham:  one  in  process  of  construction,  employing  a  large 
force.  Norfolk:  street  railroads,  water- works,  and  canal  companies. 
Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight:  two  railroads  through  the  division, 
employing  the  usual  number  of  hands.  Fredericksburg :  one  railroad 
in  process  of  construction.  Mecklenburg :  the  Boanoke  Valley  Bailroad 
was  in  existence  before  the  war,  but  the  track  has  been  taken  up.  We 
need  labor  and  capital  to  rebuild.  Buckingham:  sljite  quarries  four 
miles  off.  Campbell:  no  railroads  in  progress;  two  in  contemplation, 
lioanoke :  the  Valley  Bailroad  is  in  progress.  Page :  it  is  expected  that 
work  will  be  commenced  on  a  new  railroad  within  a  few  months.  Au- 
irnsta:  extension  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad  and  the  Virginia 
Valley  Bailroad.  Alexandria :  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Georgetown . 
Frederick :  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  Bailroad  is  in  course  of 
construction  through  the  county,  and  is  nearly  completed. 

If  many  foreign-born  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district,  please  give 
^preponderating  nationality, 

Prince«s  Anno,  Norfolk,  Nansemond,  and  Prince  George :  very  few  ; 
aostly Irish.  Louisa:  very  few;  Germans  and  Irish.  Mecklenburg: 
very  few ;  mostly  Germans.    Kelson :  the  Irish  preponderate.    Bucking- 
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ham :  Welsh.  Pitts^^lvani.a,  Rockingham,  Botetourt,  Page,  Shenandoah, 
and  Charlotte :  very  few.  lioanoke :  a  few  foreign  laborers  are  engajjed 
working  at  lime-kilnsaud  on  farms ;  they  are  Germans  and  Iiish.  Au- 
gusta :  Irish  predominate ;  there  are  some  others.  Frederick :  about  300 
laborers  are  employed  upon  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  Railroad ; 
mostly  Irish.    Fauquier :  very  few  :  generally  Irish. 

Please  state  any  advantages  ichich  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers, 
mechanics,  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  icell 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Elizabeth  City :  advantages  are  offered  to  small  farmers,  for  we  have 
l>lenty  of  cheap  labor,  and  earl}'  maturity  of  crops;  there  is  plenty  of 
land  of  good  quality  yet  unoccupied,  liichmond :  this  county  is  healthy, 
convenient  to  the  Northern  markets,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  desirfible  part  of  Eastern  Virginia.  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and 
Nansemond:  plenty  of  land,  and  very  great  adv^antages  for  improve- 
ment. Norfolk :  sui>erior  advantages  to  laborers  and  mechanics  ;  there 
is  much  unoccupied  land  in  this  vicinity  of  fine  quality,  and  well  watered, 
offering  inducements  to  farmers  which  cannot  be  suri)assed  by  anj-  sec- 
tion of  this  State.  Prince  George  :  cheap  land,  pleasant,  mild  climate; 
the  lands  are  not  very  well  watered.  Southampton  and  Isle  of  Wight : 
plenty  of  good  land,  well  watered,  can  be  bought  cheap,  especially  for 
cash  ;  northern  men  and  foreigners  can  get  along  well  if  thej-  eschew 
politics  or  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  white  population.  Louisii :  a 
good  opening  for  mechanics,  laborers,  and  small  farmers ;  a  great  deal 
of  land  unoccuined.  Fredericksburg :  no  inducements  for  laborers  ami 
mechanics  at  present ;  if  resumi>tion  of  building,  as  anticipated,  takes 
place,  plenty  of  work  will  offer ;  to  small  farmers  excellent  advantages 
are  offered.  Prince  Edward :  a  great  demand  for  purchasers  of  laud, 
and  also  for  tenants  to  work  on  shares.  Mecklenburg:  thousands  of 
acres  of  unoccupied  lands  which  can  be  bought  cheap  ;  good  men  wel- 
comed. Charlotte:  plenty  of  good  lands  unoccupied.  Nelson:  the 
land  is  good;  the  district  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  State;  water- 
power  unsurpassed ;  a  large  amount  of  land  unoccupied  ;  small  farmers 
would  do  well  here.  Buckingham :  plenty  of  land  for  sale  in  small  or 
large  quantities,  and  well  watered  generally ;  gold  mines  and  quarries 
in  abundance.  Pittsylvania:  country  healthy,  climate  delightful;  con- 
siderable land  of  moderate  quality  unoccupied  ;  no  special  advantages 
for  mechanics  or  laborers.  Campbell :  great  need  of  labor,  and  if  well 
applied  there  is  no  place  where  it  would  be  more  liberally  rewarded; 
God's  bounties  have  been  sadly  abused,  and  the  very  earth  has  been 
•robbed  and  cheated;  farmers  are  needed  who  will  labor,  or  at  least 
know  how  to  direct  free  labor;  water  is  plentiful  and  pure;  the  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious  in  an  unusual  degree;  in  short,  this  is  a  garden 
spot  grown  up  to  weeds  and  briers;  there  is  great  room  and  great 
need  for  intelligent  enteri)rise — for  small  farmers  who  are  industri- 
ous. Henry:  advantages  good;  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  of 
good  quality  and  well  watered  yet  unoccupied,  lioauoke :  the  moun- 
tains are  the  only  unoccupied  lands  which  can  be  bought  cheap ;  much 
of  them  can  be  cultivated,  being  quite  fertile,  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  grai>es  can  be  made  more  valuable  than  the  valley  lands ;  mechan- 
ics are  doing  well ;  a  number  of  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
and  around  Salem,  which  is  a  flourishing  place  ;  this  is  a  rich  and  ex- 
cellent county.  Botetourt:  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
kind  of  land;  this  district  has  excellent  water-i)ower,  and  great 
quantities  of  iron  ore  and  coal ;  large  inducements  to  men  of  means. 
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^fadlson:  there  are  several  good  places  for  mechanics  in  this  vicinity; 
very  ^ood  water-power  that  can  be  bought  cheap.  I'his  section  of  coun- 
try offers  fine  advantages  for  fruit-growing.  Page :  there  is  much  land 
of  good  quality  and  well  watered  yet  unoccupied,  offering  inducements 
to  farmers,  the  land  being  excellent  for  grain,  while  the  country  is 
almost  unsurpassed  for  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  Blue  Kidge  on  one 
side,  and  the  Massanutten  Mountains  on  the  other,  contain  rich  stores 
of  iron,  copper,  manganese,  franklinite,  limestone,  &c.,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  wood  and  unlimited  water-power.  Augusta :  generally 
pine  land,  healthful  climate,  good  water,  good  market  facilities,  plenty 
of  iron  and  other  ores ;  the  land  wants  good  working,  and  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable  prices.  Alexandria :  the  high  prices  paid  for  the 
l>roducts  of  the  ground  constitute  an  inducement  to  farmers,  and  there 
is  considerable  land  yet  unoccupied ;  laborers  and  mechanics  can  live 
here  cheaper  than  in  many  other  cities ;  rents  and  market  prices  are 
UMQally  considerably  lower  than  those  of  Washington,  while  its  easy 
access  to  Washington  market  makes  the  county  of  Alexandria  a 
a  desirable  location  for  small  farmers.  Shenandoah :  we  have  more 
laud  than  laborers ;  a  great  deal  of  land  can  be  bought ;  the  land  has 
not  been  well  cultivated  since  the  war.  Prince  William  :  good  oppor- 
tnifities  for  laborers,  mechanics,  and  small  farmers,  and  fine  water-power 
for  manafacturing  purposes;  land  is  generally  well  watered,  and  is 
orifrfnally  good,  kind,  and  easily  restored.  Frederick  :  in  this  district 
DiH-banics  can  usually  get  employment,  and  first-class  laborers  would  do 
well.  Fauipiier :  there  are  at  present  more  inducements  for  small  farm- 
ers than  for  any  other  class;  farms  in  this  district  range  from  100  to 
1,500  acres  in  one  body ;  mortgages  encumber  a  great  many  of  those  es- 
tates, 80  much  so  that  the  owners  would  willingly  sell  from  100  to  500 
acres  of  each.  Loudoun :  nearly  all  the  good  land  is  occupied.  Marion 
and  Smyth :  honest  laborers  can  find  good  homes,  cheap ;  abundance  of 
good  laud ;  water  in  abundance,  and  water-power  unsurpassed. 
What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition? 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Area,  32,450,560  a<;re8.    Population  in  1870, 1,071,135. 

Can  land  he  purclw^ed  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

There  is  abundance  of  land  in  the  following  counties  in  this  State 
which  can  be  purchased  or  rented  on  favorable  terms,  viz :  Washington, 
Robeson,  Columbus,  Brunswick,  Bladen,  Cumberland,  Sampson,  Orange, 
Randolph,  Forsyth,  Surry,  Wilkes,  Anson,  Yadkin,  Rutherford,  Stokes, 
Catawba,  Lincoln,  and  Gaston. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  wluit  pro- 
portion hxis  been  under  cultivation^  tww  much  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  oj 
buildings. 

Washington :  about  $10  per  acre ;  nearly  all  fenced  and  under  culti- 
vation ;  buildings  generally  small  frame,  with  piazza,  while  stables, 
corn-cribs,  barns,  &c.,  are  of  logs.  Robeson,  Columbus,  and  Brans- 
w^ick :  from  $5  to  $20 ;  some  farms  are  all  under  fence ;  some  have  only 
small  inclosures ;  buildings,  if  any,  are  generally  poor.  Bladen,  Cum- 
berland, and  Sampson :  from  $5  to  $10 ;  one-third  to  three-fourths  under 
cultivation,  and  fenced  ;  buildings  mostly  log  cabins.  Orange :  from 
$3  to  $5;  the  proportion  cultivated  is  about  one- fourth,  with  an  average 
of  one-eighth  more  under  fence  than  is  worked ;  buildings  log  and  frame ; 
there  are  some  large  farms  that  are  supplied  with  very  good  buildings. 
Randolph :  the  best  land  $10,  inferior  as  low  as  $1  50 ;  about  one-half 
under  cultivation,  and  a  larger  proportion  fenced ;  ordinary  log  build- 
ings in  general.  Forsyth:  $5  to  $10;  buildings  generally  frame  and 
log.  Surry :  from  $2  to  $20 ;  a  small  portion  only  of  each  farm  has 
been  cleared;  buildings  varying  from  good  to  worthless.  Catawba, 
Lincoln,  and  Gaston:  about  $7  ;  one-third  under  cultivation,  with  com- 
fortable dwellings.  Wilkes :  from  $1  to  $5 ;  one-fourth  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  log  houses  generally.  Anson:  $3  to  $10;  one-half  to  two-thirds 
fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Yadkin  :  $3  to  $5 ;  one-half  under  cul- 
tivation; two-thirds  fenced;  log  cabins  generally.  Rutherford:  thin 
land  from  $3  to  $5;  good  land  from  $10  to  $20.  Stokes:  $5  to  $10; 
buildings  generally  frame  or  log. 

What  is  th^  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Washington :  $5  per  acre ;  one-fourth  cleared ;  none  fenced.  Robe- 
son, Columbus,  and  Brunswick:  $1  to  $5;  very  little  if  any  cleared. 
Bladen,  Cumberland, and  Sampson :  25  cents  to  $1;  one-fifth  cleared; 
very  little  fenced.  Orange:  $2  to  $4;  very  little  cleared,  and  none 
fenced.    Randolph:  $2  to  $8;   one-fourth  fenced.    Forsyth:   from  1 1 
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to  $10;  scarcely  any  fenced.  Suiry :  $1  to  $5;  about  one-tenth  fenced. 
Catawba,  Lincoln,  and  Gaston  :  about  $4.  Wilkes :  $1  to  $2.  Anson : 
13  to  $8 ;  none  cleared  or  fenced.  Yadkin :  $3  to  $5.  Rutherford : 
from  $1  50  to  $10.    Stokes :  $1  to  $10 ;  very  little  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
u^hat  share  does  the  owner  receive?  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
mentSj  or  seeds  f 

Washington :  $1  50  -per  acre,  or  one-third  of  the  crop ;  the  renter 
does  the  plowing  and  furnishes  the  seeds.  Robeson,  Columbus,  and 
Brunswick:  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  what  it  produces ;  if  owner 
furnishes  stock,  seed,  &c.,  from  jone-third  to  one-half.  Bladen,  Cumber- 
land, and  Sampson :  rented  only  on  shares ;  one-third  to  owner,  with- 
out furnishing  seeds,  &c.  Orange :  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  pro- 
doct,  and  one-half  when  seeds  and  imx>lements  are  provided  by  owner. 
Randolph  :  one-third  without  furnishing  seeds,  &c.;  otherwise  one-half 
the  product.  Forsyth  and  Surry :  same  as  above.  Catawba,  Lincoln, 
Wilkes,  and  Gaston :  one-third.  Anson :  $2  to  $4 ;  one-half  the  pro- 
duct when  implements  are  furnished  by  the  owner.  Yadkin :  one-half 
the  crops,  the  owner  furnishing  implements,  &c.  Stokes  and  Ruther- 
ford :  one-third  for  the  land. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  some  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Prices.* 

Counties. 

Cotton 

..per  lb.. 

10  20 

Rutherford. 

Do 

do.... 

22 

Washington,  Orange. 

Do . 

do,... 

23 

Bladen,  Cumberland,  Sampson. 

Do.,  in  the  seed.,  do 

4 

Robeson,  Columbus,  Brunswick. 

Com 

...per  bush.. 

1  00 

Forsyth,  Surry,  Catawba,  Lincoln,  Gaston, 
Wilkes,  Stokes,  Rutherford. 

Do 

do.... 

50 

Yadkin. 

Do 

do.... 

1  25 

Robeson,  Columbus,  Brunswick,  Bladen, 
Cumberland,  Sampson. 

Do 

do.... 

1  00 

Washington. 

Wheat 

do.... 

1  50 

Orange,  Randolph,  Catawba,  Lincoln,  Gas- 
ton, Anson,  Rutherford. 

Do 

do.... 

1  00 

Yadkin. 

Do 

do.... 

1  75 

Surry. 

Do 

do.... 

2  00 

Wilkes,  Stokes. 

Tobacco 

per  lb-. 

|0  06to 

'  20 

Surry,  Yadkin. 

Do 

do.... 

15 

Orange. 

Do 

do.... 

10  to 

20 

Wilkes,  Forsyth. 

Do 

do.... 

15  to 

50 

Stokes. 

Sweet  potatoes,  .per  bus.. 

75 

Robeson,  Columbus,    Brunswick,    Bladen, 

Cumberland,  Sampson,  Orange,  Catawba, 

Lincoln,  Gaston. 

Rye 

......  do .... 

1  00 

Surry,  Catawba,  Lincoln,  Gaston,  Wilkes, 
Yadkin,  Rutherford. 

Do 

do 

1  25 

Forsyth,  Stokes. 

Date 

do — 

50 

Surrv,  Yadkin,  Rutherford. 

Do 

do.... 

60 

CatavYba,  Lincoln,  Gastoxi. 

Do 

do.... 

65 

Forsyth,  Stokes. 

Do 

do.... 

75 

Orange. 

Do 

do.... 

1  00 

Bladen,  Cumberland,  Sampson. 

'Tbete  were  the  rates  in  the  -winter  of  186»-'70.    The  price  i  of  raw  cotton  were  much  lees  in  1870-'71. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  ^ 
Washington:  from  1  to  12  miles  to  steamboat  landing }  four  steamers 
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per  week  from  here  to  Norfolk,  and  two  to  Baltimore.  Robeson,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Bnmswielf :  very  convenient  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  Wil- 
mington and  Manchester  Railroad,  and  Wilmington  and  Charlotte  Rail- 
road. Bladen,  Cumberland,  and  Sampson  :  not  more  than  15  miles  at 
farthest.  Orange :  12  miles  to  railroad  station,  28  to  Raleigh,  our  market 
town.  Randolph  and  Forsyth  :  about  18  miles  to  railroad  station.  Sur- 
rey and  Yadkin :  40  miles.  Catawba,  Lincoln,  and  Gaston :  from  1  to 
15  miles.    Wilkes  and  Stokes:  38  miles.    Rutherford :  35  miles. 

W/iat  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  tlie  Icind  of  timber  f 

Washington:  light  and  swdy  uplands,  250  pounds  of  cotton  and 
5  barrels  corn  per  acre;  lowlands  rich  and  heavy;  12  barrels  corn 
audi  bale  of^jotton  per  acre;  cypress,  juniper,  and  pine.  Robeson, 
Columbus,  and  Brunswick :  poor  surface,  but  good  clay  sub-soil ;  pine, 
oak,  and  hickory  timber  on  upland ;  cypress,  gum,  and  poplar  in 
swamps.  Bladen,  Cumberland,  and  Sampson:  land  sandy  and  poor; 
long-leaved  pines  and  cypress  timber.  Orange:  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco,  and  a  portion  will  produce  corn  and  other  grain  ; 
oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  Randolph :  medium  qujility,  embracing  almost 
every  variety  of  soil ;  oak,  pine,  walnut,  and  hickory  timber.  For- 
syth :  land  generally  good ;  oak,  pine,  chestnut,  poplar,  walnut,  hick- 
ory, birch,  beech,  maple,  dogwood,  and  ironwood.  Surry :  land  of  fair 
quality ;  timber — all  the  various  oaks,  pine,  and  poplar,  some  hickory, 
walnut,  cherry,  &c.  Catawba,  Tiincoln,  and  Gaston:  soil  red;  oak 
and  pine  timber.  Wilkes :  good  soil ;  hickory,  black  walnut,  and  oak 
timber.  Anson  :  sandy  and  slaty ;  white,  red,  black,  and  post  oak,  and 
long  and  short  leaf  pine.  Yadkin :  gray  soil,  a  little  sandy,  with  clay 
subsoil;  oak  timber  principally.  Rutherford:  diversified  soil ;  upland 
timbered  with  oak,  pine,  hickory,  &c. ;  river  border  low  land,  with  ma- 
ple, gum,  ash,  &c.  Stokes:  generally  good  ;  oak,  pine,  che.stuut,  pop- 
lar, walnut,  birch,  beech,  maple,  dogwood,  &c. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  i«  th^re  a  demand  f 

Washington  :  farm  hands,  shingle-makers,  and  fishermen.  Robeson, 
Columbus,  and  Brunswick :  farm  laborers  and  wood-choppers.  Bladen, 
Cumberland,  Sampson,  and  Orange:  very  little  wanted  at  thi.s  time; 
owners  of  land  have  not  money  to  pay  with.  Randolph  :  farm  hands 
chiefly.  Surrey" :  farm  hands,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and  wagon-makers. 
Catawba,  Lincoln,  Gaston,  and  Rutherford :  farm  hands.  Wilkes :  me- 
chanics and  farmers.  Ansou  :  farm  laborers,  railroad  hands,  and  wood- 
choppers.    Yadkin :  farmers  and  mechanics. 

What  milh  or  factories^  if  any j  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Washington  :  saw-mills  and  grist-mills.  Orange :  mills  and  factories, 
supplied  with  laborers.  Randolph  :  3  manufactories,  well  supplied  with 
skilled  labor.  Forsyth  :  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  fouuderies,  and  ma- 
chine-shops, flour-mills,  paper-mills,  planing-mills,  tanneries,  tobacco 
factories,  shoe  faetories,  distilleries,  &c.  Surry :  four  cotton-mills,  eight 
flour-mills,  seven  tobacco  factories,  eight  iron-works,  one  foundery,  six 
tanneries,  two  circular  saw-mills.  Catawba,  Lincoln,  and  Gaston :  cot- 
tx)n  factory  and  distillery.  Wilkes:  flour-mills,  cotton-mills,  and  tobacco 
factories.  Anson :  flour  and  saw  mills.  Stokes :  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  fouuderies,  and  machine-shops,  flour-mills,  paper-mills,  tanneries, 
tobacco  faetories,  shoe  factories,  and  distilleries. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so^  how  far  distant  f 

Robeson,  Columbus,  and  Brunswick :  one  railroad  in  course  of  con- 
Btruction  runs  through  these  counties.    Orange :  very  few  works  of  a 
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public  character.  Forsyth  and  Surry :  one  railroad  40  miles  distant. 
Catawba,  Lincoln,  and  Gaston:  Wilmington, TJharlotte,  and  Ruther- 
fonlton  liailroad,  15  miles ;  iron- works,  8  miles.  Wilkes :  one  railroad,  50 
miles  distant,  in  operation,  hereafter  to  be  extended  through  this  county. 
Anson :  20  miles.  Yadkin :  two  railroads  chartered  to  run  through  this 
county,  but  as  yet  no  work  hsis  been  done.  Stokes:  railroad  from 
Greensboro  via  Salem  and  Mount  Airy  to  Virginia  line,  and  from  Salem 
to  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  in  Caldwell  County,  Xorth  Carolina. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers j 
mechanics^  or  small  farmers.  Is  tJiere  muck  land  of  good  quality  and  well 
icaiered  yet  unoccupied  f 

Washington  :  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,«.painters,  shoe- 
makers can  readily  find  employment.  Farmers  with  small  capital  can  find 
plenty  of  good  land  well  watered  within  from  three  to  twelve  miles  of  a 
market  Robeson,  Columbus,  and  Brunswick:  persons  who  are  willing 
to  work  can  find  employment  here,  but  there  is  not  much  good  latld  un- 
occupied. Bladen,  Cumberland,  and  Sampson  :  the  best  lands  in  these 
counties  are  in  the  swamps  and  to  a  great  extent  yet  unoccupied. 
Orange :  there  are  hundreds  of  the  finest  mill  sites  in  this  county,  and 
we  only  need  enterprising  people  with  some  capital.  Randolph  :  this 
section  presents  many  advantages  to  small  farmers;  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  land  of  good  quality,  well  watered,  and  well  timbered,  yet 
miuccupied,  and  as  healthful  a  climate  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Union.  Forsyth :  land  and  climate  finely  adapted  to  fruit-growing : 
this  county  has  shipped  for  several  years  past  $100,000  worth  of  dried 
fruits  and  berries  annually.  Surry :  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
land  unoccupied  and  some  of  it  very  good  ;  fuel  is  cheap ;  climate  un- 
excelled ;  water  pure ;  and  the  whole  county  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes  of  all  kinds,  together  with  blackberries, 
which  have  become  quite  an  article  of  trade  of  late.  Catawba,  Lincoln, 
and  Gaston :  grain  is  high ;  farmers  in  demand,  and  much  good  land 
uncultivated.  Wilkes:  the  advantages  are  great,  and  facilities  un- 
equalled. Anson :  thousands  of  acres  at  a  rent  too  low  for  the  good  of 
the  owners.  Yadkin :  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  un- 
occupied, and  could  be  purchased  for  cash  at  low  inices  at  the  present 
time.  Rutherford :  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  good  land  unoccu- 
pied, and  a  vast  amount  of  water-power.  Stokes :  land  well  watered 
and  well  timbered;  not  more  than  one-half  of  it  occupied. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Conntieflb 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 

Working 
borwa, 
each. 

Working 
miilbs, 
eacli. 


Milch 
cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs, 
per  pound. 


Wwhington 

Beaufort,  &c 

Kobeton,   Colambus, 
and  Bnioiiwick. 

rnmberland 

Oraitge , 

Stokea 

Fonyth 


1 
4 
3 

3 
4 
5 
5 

J    Sorry 

^  Kandolph  .. 
6    Catawba... 

«    Wakea 

*  ;  Anaon 

«  Yadkin  .... 
•'  Ratherford. 
^  I  Bancombe.. 


180 

#150  to  200 

75 

150 

140  to  75 

75  to  200 

50 

50  to  150 

40  to  75 

75  to  150 

50 

100  to  200 

5fl 

100  to  200 

60 

100 

60 

125 

SO 

100 

50  to  100 

100  to  150 

40to   60 

e0t«I50 

50 

100  to  150 

50 

75  to  150  ' 

40  to  73 

125  to  175  , 

$150  to  225 

150 

75  to  200 

75  to  175 

100  to  175 

100  to  too 

100  to  200 

100 

140 

125 

100  to  150 

80  to  175 

100  to  150 

75  to  150 

150  to  200 


30 
$15  to  50 

20  to  50 
20  to  30 
25  to  50 
25  to  50 
20 
10  to  25 
15  to  25 

15  to  30 
20  to  35 

20 
18  to  20 

16  to  40 


12  00 

3  50 

$1  50to2  50 

2  00 

1  50to2  50 

2  00  to  4  00 
2  00  to  4  00 

1  OJ 
1  00  to  2  75 

2  00 
1  00 

1  00to2  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  S0to2  00 


10 

*e5  00 

*5  00 

10 

*5  00 

*10  00 

*10  00 

4 

*5  00 


'%\  00  a  10  00 

6to   6 

1  to  15 

7 

6  to  10 


Average |69  66 


|i:M)  tfQ       9141  13 


$26  13 


II  82 


7|c. 


*  Kacfa-^verage,  $6  50. 
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SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 

Area,  21,7G0,000  acres.    Population  in  1870,  705,169. 

Can  land  he  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

•Darlin|?ton,  Beaufort,  Barnwell,  Colleton,  Eicbland,  York,  Green- 
ville, Newberry,  Fairfield,  and  Union :  it  can.  Spartanburg :  land  can 
be  bought  in  any  part  of  this  division  on  good  terms,  and  in  any  quan- 
tity that  may  be  desired. 

What  is  the  price  per  aere  'of  small  improved  farms  f  Stute  whut  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  hoic  mmh  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings.         ^ 

Darlington:  improved  farms,  none  for  sale  or  rent;  unused  lands,  82 
to  $8,  at  which  price-any  quantity  from  10  to  10,000  acres  may  be  ob- 
tained, either  cleared  or  in  forest ;  buildings  generally  of  logs.  Beau- 
fort, Barnwell,  and  Colleton  :  $2  50  to  $5;  generally  less  than  one-half 
cleared;  ordinary  buildings.  Eichland:  $5  to  $20;  one-half  under 
cultivation:  buildings  generally  frame.  York:  $6  to  $12;  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  has  been  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  good 
common  buildings;  a  great  many  such  farms  for  sale.  Greenville:  $2 
to  $15.  Newberry:  $15;  about  80,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  at 
present  in  this  county;  but  very  little  of  it  fenced.  Fairfield:  $10; 
three-fourths  cleared;  fences  and  buildings  tolerably  good.  Union: 
$10;  one-half  is  in  common.  Spartanburg:  $3  to  $10;  one-fourth 
fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Anderson  and  Oconee :  there  are  very 
few  small  farms  for  sale ;  from  $G  to  $15  per  acre ;  about  one-fourth  has 
been  under  cultivation,  and  about  one-fourth  more  old  field  lands  are 
worn  out,  and  are  now  overgrown  with  dwarf  pines;  about  one-third  is 
fenced;  the  buildings  and  all  other  improvements  are  very  poor,  not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  good  lumber  and  the  excellent  facilities 
for  procuring  the  same. 

What  is  tlie  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  landj  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  Iww  much,  if  any,  is  fenced? 

Darlington :  $2  to  $5 ;  if  fenced  it  is  poorly  done.  Beaufort,  Barn- 
well, and  Colleton :  woodland  averages  about  $1 :  more  than  one-half 
of  this  division  is  wild  land.  Eichland:  from  |l  to  $10;  one- third 
cleared ;  one-third  fenced.  York :  $5  to  $10 ;  very  few  such  farms  in 
the  district;  nearly  all  farms  are  more  or  less  improved,  fenced,  &c. 
Greenville:  from  $1  to  $10.  Newberry:  $6.  Fairfield:  $7.  Union: 
$3;  one- half  cleared ;  very  little  fenced.  Spartanburg^  unimproved 
lands  with  fence  will  average  about  $5,  with  any  proportion  cleared 
which  the  purchaser  may  desire.  Anderson  and  Oconee:  $5  on  au 
average ;  one-seventh  cleared ;  one-third  fenced. 

Whut  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments,  or  seeds  f 

Darlington :  from  $1  60  to  $3 ;  the  owner  generally  receives  one-half 
the  crop,  and  furnishes  stockf  implements,  and  seeds.  Beaufort,  Barn- 
well, and  Colleton :  one-third  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  the  land ;  one- 
half  for  land,  team,  and  seeds.  Eichland :  from  $1  to  $3,  or  one-third 
of  the  crop;  the  owner  provides  nothing.  York:  $1  to  $1  50,  or  one- 
third  of  the  grain  and  one  fourth  of  the  cotton,  renter  furnishing  stock, 
&c.;  or  one-half  to  two- thirds  if  oWner  furnishes  the  stock  and  imple- 
ments.   Greenville :  generally  rented  for  one-third  of  the  crop.    New- 

*  Names  of  counties  from  which  returns  have  been  received. 
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berry:  $4;  on  shares,  owner  provides  stock,  &c.,  and  receives  two-thirds 
of  the  crop.  Fairfield :  lands  rent  only  on  shares  in  this  county,  owner 
receiving  one-third  the  grain  and  one-fourth  the  cotton,  renter  finding 
everything.  Union :  $1  to  $4,  or  one-third  of  the  crop.  Spartanburg : 
the  owner  provides  nothing  and  gets  one-third,  or  provides  everything 
and  receives  two-thirds.  Anderson  and  Oconee :  from  $1  to  $2 ;  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  of  upland  and  bottom 
lands;  when  rented  on  shares,  the  owner  receives  one-third  of  the  corn, 
onefoarth  of  the  cotton  in  the  seed,  (i.  6.,  before  ginning,)  one-third  of 
the  wheat  in  the  sheaves ;  if  threshed,  one-fourth,  renter  furnishing  his 
own  stock,  implements,  &c. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  prodiictian,  and  what  are  th^  present  prices 
of  some  of  them  f 


Articles  of  production. 

Prices.  * 

Counties. 

Cotton.,.. 

per  lb.. 

$0  20  to  $0  22 

Beaufort,  Barnwell,  CoUeton. 

Do 

.do.... 

20  to 

30 

Dariington. 

Do 

do.... 

22 

Greeiiville,  Fairfield,  Union,  Spartanburg. 

Do 

do 

23 

Richland,  York,  Newberry,  Anderson,  Oco- 

Corn 

...  per  bush.. 

1  15 

Spartanburg. 

Do 

do.... 

1  25 

Do 

do 

1  30 

Greenville,  Anderson,  Oconee. 

Do 

do 

1  40 

Beaufort,  Barnwell,  Colleton. 

Do 

do.... 

1  00  to 

1  50 

Darlington. 

Do 

do 

1  50 

Richland,  Fairfield,  Union. 

Wheat,... 

do 

1  75 

York. 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

1  90 

2  00 

Spartanburg. 
Greenville,  Fairfield. 

Do 

do.... 

2  00  to 

2  25 

Anderson,  Oconee. 

Do 

do.... 

2  50 

Newberry. 

Potatoes,  (Irish)...  do.... 

50  to 

75 

Darlington. 

Do 

do.... 

1  00 

Anderson,  Oconee. 

Potatoes,  (sweet).,  do.... 

60  to 

75 

Anderson,  Oconee. 

Do...... 

do 

1  25 

Richland. 

Oats 

do.... 

60 

Spartanburg. 

Do 

do 

75 

Anderson,  Oconee. 

Do 

do..-. 

1  00 

York. 

Rice 

do.... 

1  65 

Beaufort,  Barnwell,  Colleton. 

•These  were  the  rates  in  the  winter  of  lij69-'70.    The  prices  of  raw  cotton  were  much  lees  in  1870-'71. 


yfhai  is  the  distance  to  a  marlcet  town^  a  railroad  station^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Darlington :  to  Charleston,  113  miles ;  Pee  Dee,  13  miles.  Beaafort, 
Barnwell,  and  Colleton :  30  miles.  Eichland :  four  railroads  pass  through 
Columbia.  York :  from  1  to  12  miles.  Greenville :  head  of  the  Green- 
ville and  Charleston  Eailroad.  I^ew berry :  Newberry  is  the  county  seat ; 
it  lies  on  the  Greenville  and  Charleston  Eajlroad,  47  miles  above  Co- 
lombia. Fairfield :  12  miles.  Union :  average,  12  miles.  Spartanburg : 
a  good  market  at  Spartanburg  Court- House,  directly  on  the  railroad, 
which  connects  it  with  Columbia,  Charleston,  &c.  Anderson  and 
Oconee :  there  are  five  market  towns  in  Anderson  County,  on  the  line 
of  railroad,  all  easy  of  access;  in  Oconee  two;  can  be  reached  from  any 
part  by  15  miles'  travel ;  there  are  flat-boat  landings  all  along  the  Sav- 
annah, Saluda,  and  Seneca  Eivers,  which  afford  facilities  to  that  portion 
of  the  country  farthest  from  the  railroad  stations. 
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What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Darlington :  poor,  sandy  soil  on  uplands ;  river  land  better  if  not 
overflowed;  pitcb-pine  timber.  Beaufort,  Barnwell,  and  Colleton: 
inclines  to  sand;  pine,  oak,  hickory,  and  cypress  timber.  Richland: 
quality  of  land  good ;  pine,  oak,  and  hickory  timber.  York :  fair  pro- 
ductive land;  gray,  mulatto,  and  clay  soil;  oak,  blackjack,  hickory, and 
pine  timber.  Greenville :  medium  quality,  some  quite  thin,  some  good; 
oak,  poplar,  jnne,  hickory,  &c.  Newberry:  good;  oak,  hickory,  and 
pine.  Fairfield:  land  middling ;  oak  and  pine  timber.  Spartanburg: 
land  not  very  good,  producing  about  8  bushels  per  acre ;  pine,  oak,  and 
hickory  constitute  the  i)rincipal  timber.  Union :  poor  land ;  pine  tim- 
ber. Anderson  and  Oconee ;  the  poorest  of  the  ridge  lands  are  alwve 
the  poor  grades  of  land  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  sandy  lands  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  poorer  parts  of  New  Jersey  land ;  none  of  our  lands  receive 
such  care  in  cultivation  as  those  of  the  two  States  mentioned ;  with  the 
same  care  they  would  be  better  producing  lands ;  the  bottom  lands  are 
excellent ;  the  people  generally  do  not  believe  in  subsoil  working,  and 
have  not  a  proper  estinuite  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  manuring 
their  lands ;  1  heard  three  large  and  experienced  planters  say  that  it 
was  an  injury  to  manure  new  ground  within  three  years  from  the  time 
of  breaking  uj) ;  the  timber  consists  of  oak,  hickory,' hard  x)ine,  ash,  and 
beech ;  more  oak  than  pine. 

For  what  kiml  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Darlington,  Beaufort,  Barnwell,  Colleton,  Richland,  and  York :  farm 
labor  chiefly;  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  brick  masons,  &c.  Greenville: 
all  kinds.  Newberry  and  Fairfield :  agricultural.  Spartanburg :  good 
labor  of  every  kind  is  wanted.  Union,  Anderson,  and  Oconee  :  farm 
labor  principally. 

Wltat  mills  or  factories^  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Beaufort,  Barnwell,  and  Colleton :  saw  and  flour  mills  of  small  ca- 
pacity only.  Richland:  a  cotton  factory,  various  iron-works;  also  a 
tannery.  York :  well  supplied  with  flour-mills ;  good  river  water-power 
unimproved.  Greenville:  coach  and  wagon  and  cotton  factories;  also 
paper-mills.  Spartanburg:  cotton  factories.  Union:  thirty  flour-milK 
ten  grist-mills,  and  many  lumber-mills,  one  large  cotton  manufactory, 
fifteen  tanneries,  and  two  wool-carding  factories ;  these  all  require  skilled 
labor. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so^  how  far  distarrt  f 

Beaufort,  Barnwell,  and  Colleton :  Port  Royal  Railroad,  now  building, 
runs  through  Beaufort  and  Barnwell  Counties.  JN'ewberry:  plenty  of  labor 
right  at  hand.  Fairfield :  railroad  hands  are  in  demand.  Spartanburg : 
QO  miles  north  of  Spartanburg  common  labor  can  be  i)rotitably  employed 
on  railroads.  Anderson  and  Oconee :  a  railroad  through  the'Blue  Ridgt* 
is  being  constructed,  between  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  and  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  through  Oconee  County,  requiring  a  large  number  of 
laborers. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanics^ or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered  yet  unoccupied  f 

Darlington :  skilled  laborers,  intelligent  mechanics,  and  men  who  will 
pay  attention  personally  to  farming  can  do  well  here ;  one  cannot  get  a 
set  of  harness,  a  boot,  a  wagon,  or  a  tool  mended,  or  a  house  repaired 
as  it  is  done  at  the  North,  because  there  are  no  intelligent  mechanics 
here ;  only  ignorant  colored  men  do  such  work,  and  they  acquired  what 
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little  knowledge  they  liave  when  they  were  slaves.  Beaufort,  Barnwell, 
and  Colletoh :  plenty  of  land  cheap ;  mechanics  find  work  only  on  their 
own  account.  Richland:  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  unoccupied, 
though  it  is  generally  flat  and  not  well  supplied  with  springs  or  running 
water;  the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  York:  our  climate  and  soil 
are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  and 
no  doubt  would  yield  well  of  grapes  and  fruits  of  all  kinds ;  experienced 
northern  or  foreign  emigrants  as  farmers  are  verj*  much  needed.  Green- 
ville: a  healthy  country,  good  water,  no  malaria  or  diseases  arising  there- 
from ;  lands  productive ;  all  kinds  of  grain  raised  and  very  fair  cotton. 
Newberry :  plenty  of  land  unoccupied,  good,  and  well  watered.  Fair- 
field: laborers  and  small  farmers  are  in  demand.  Spartanburg :  a  great 
(leal  of  land  unoccupied ;  excellent  water-power,  good  markets,  healthy 
eliniate.  Union :  vast  quantities  of  worn-out  land  which,  with  proper 
management,  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed.  Anderson  and  Oconee :  for 
small  farmers  intending  to  purchase,  no  country  offers  better  induce- 
ments; industrious  and  enterprising  men  can  do  well ;  the  lands  are  of 
good  quality  and  well  watered ;  the  feeling  heretofore  existing  against 
the  laborer  and  stranger,  and  that  engendered  by  the  war,  is  dying  out, 
with  the  evils  of  slavery,  the  father  of  them;  and  th-e  country  affords  a 
wide  scope  for  improvement  by  men  who  are  industrious  and  frugal ; 
the  water  privileges  of  both  counties  cannot  be  excelled. 

[The  following  communication  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Young, 
of  Philadelphia,  civil  engineer,  employed  on  the  Blue  Kidge  Eailroad, 
(now  iu  course  of  construction  from  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,)  who  ha«  been  two  years  in  that  part  of  the  South,  and 
l>osi$es8ed  nnusual  opportunities  for  observation,] 

Wai-halla,  South  Carolixa,  April,  1871. 

I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  advantages  of  this  country  for  immigrants,  both 
for  those  with  capital  and  those  without.  It  has  greatly  surprised  me  to  find  the 
almost  total  lack  of  migration  to  these  States,  while  lands  in  every  part  of  the  West 
are  eagerly  sought  for.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  this.  In  the  West  there  is  cheap  land, 
a  virgin  soil,  and  employment  for  all ;  the  same  obtains  here.  Land  as  good  as  the 
a\eTagu  in  the  Middle  States,  and  on  gootl  roads  near  railroads  and  navigable  rivers,  is 
plenty  at  ^  ;  while  the  best  of  land  is  only  |4  per  acre. 

I  doabt  if  land  equally  ^ood,  and  accessible,  can  be  had  for  such  prices  anywhere 
else.  A  man  may  take  wild  land  in  the  West  for  nothing  and  wait  for  emigration, 
but,  by  the  time  that  common  roads  and  railroads  are  obtained  and  a  market  ])ro- 
cnred,  the  amount  of  hawl  work  and  privation  endured  there  would  have  made  a  farmer 
here  quite  rich.  This  part  of  the  country  has  already  been  developed,  as  far  as  wagon 
foadjt,  bridges,  «&c.  are  concerned :  aU  of  which  improvements  are  yet  to  make  in  a 
newer  country.  There  is  a  good  and  sure  market  for  produce  in  the  greater  part  of  this 
conntry. 

Railroads,  navi^ble  rivers,  and  good  roads  enable  crops  to  be  carried  to  any  of  the 
large  towns — ^for  instance,  Charleston  and  Augusta. 

In  the  upland  conntry,  not  far  from  the  mountains  in  western  South  Carolina,  parts 
of  Oreorgia,  and  neighboring  sections,  one  great  advantage  in  this  somewhat  elevated 
^»ot  not  mountainous  country  is  health.  There  are  no  malarious  fevers,  no  epidemics, 
and  no  diseases,  except  those  common  everywhere.  In  fact,  sickness  of  any  kind  is 
«tremely  rare.  White  men  can  work  all  through  the  summer  as  well  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  hard  work  is  seldom  needed  in  the  heat  of  the  season  ;  besides,  negroes  can 
V  hired  at  from  $100  to  $200  per  year,  or  for  one-half  of  the  crop.  There  are  plenty  of 
tbem,  and  they  will  work  well  if  superintended.  I  have  heard  little  complaint  for 
want  of  colored  hands  to  labor,  or  of  their  giving  any  trouble  to  their  employers. 

Water  is  plenty  and  good.  Except  to  some  low  river  bottoms,  no  injury  is  caused  by 
frw^hets,  while  there  are  facilities  for  irrigation  if  required  ;  rain,  however,  is  generally 
Jlmndaiit. 

The  vicinity  of  the  mountains  makes  the  climate  temperate,  the  nights  being 
eenerally  very  pleasant  in  summer.  There  are  magnificent  water-powers  in  griat 
^^Mindance — from  small  streams  to  rivers  as  large  as  the  Potomac  above  Georgetown, 
*ilh  40  to  @0  feet  fall.  As  the  cotton  crop  will  eventually  be  manufactured  near 
'btre  it  is  grown,  these  powers  will,  in  time,  become  the  seat  of  thriving  villages,  if 

H.  Ex.  1 ^9 
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not  larcc  towns.  Much  might  he  saUl  ou  this  head,  but  this  development  requires  cap- 
ital and  lime,  and  will  follow  rather  than  precede  iuiniigratiou. 

What  is  needed  now  is  imiuigi^atiou  of  small  capitalists,  in  other  words,  setllere 
owning  tlieii*  laud;  and  such  can  make  more  money  liere  at  ordimu*y  farming,  and  live 
better  while  doing  it,  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  erroneously  believed  that  land  here  is 
worn  out  or  barren.  Not  one- twentieth  of  it  has  ever  been  cleared,  and  the  timl>er  is 
very  valuable ;  pines  and  oaks  of  great  size  abonnd  in  about  equal  proportions, 
while  chestnut,  hickory,  black  and  white  >valuut,  and  other  valuable  trees  ore  com- 
mon. Saw-mills  and  grist-mills  are  plenty,  and  the  numerous  streams  w^ill  furnish 
water  power  for  many  more,  as  the  country  becomes  settled  and  the  demand  increases. 

The  land  is  naturally  fertile,  but,  after  a  few  years,  needs  manure,  richly  repaying 
the  application ;  much  of  it  being  a  fine,  porous  soil,  easily  worked  with  the  light 
plows  here  used.  Four  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre  is  often  raised,  without 
any  extraordinary  care  with  seed,  or  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 

Wheat  and  com  grow  well  in  this  section,  both  selling  at  good  prices  on  the  ground  ; 
corn  has  sold  this  winter  at  80  and  90  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farms.  The  grasses  grow 
finely,  and  the  hay  can  be  boated  down  the  large  rivers  to  market,  paying  a  good 
proht.  In  short,  as  large  crops  with  as  little  labor  can  be  raised  here  as  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  while  all  the  products  can  find  a  market  &t  good  prices. 

The  seasons  are  very  long,  even  here  in  the  mountains,  within  si^  miles  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  the  ground  hsis  been  frozen  not  more  than  one  week,  and  rail- 
road work  has  been  going  on  all  winter. 

Frost  rarely  comes  until  December,  the  trees  are  now  in  leaf,  and  stock  can  live  in 
the  woods  from  the  middle  of  Axiril.  A  poor  main  can  be  comfortable  all  winter  in  a 
log-cabin,  even  with  the  chinks  open,  while  the  horses  have  mere  pole-stables,  entirely 
open  to  the  air,  and  cows  and  pigs  live  without  shelter  all  the  year.  The  length  of  the 
sca^ton  enables  the  good  farmer  to  have  a  succession  of  crops. 

Nearly  three-foui-ths  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  South  Carolina  can  now  be  bought 
cheap.  In  a  few  years,  after  the  stream  of  immigration  shall  have  set  this  way,  it  is 
certain  to  be  very  valuable. 

As  to  the  social  question,  a  man  from  any  part  of  the  North,  holding  any  opinions 
whatever,  will  here  meet  with  no  difficulty.  In  fact,  it  is  the  desire  of  fOl  the  people  to 
have  good  farmers  and  workmen  to  come  and  settle  among  them.  An  immigraut  will 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception  if  he  show  a  desire  to  be  friendly  and  attends  to  his 
business.  If  I  should  go  to  farming,  there  is  no  part  of  the  country  in  w^hich  I  would 
rather  settle  than  here. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  t 


X  1            Counties. 

X 

p 

WorkluK 

oxen, 
per  pair. 

"VTorking 
horses, 
each. 

Working 
mules, 
each. 

Milch 
cows, 
each. 

Sheep,  each. 

Hogs, 
per  pound. 

1     Darlington 

$60  to  100 

50 

80 
no  to  75 
tiO 
100 
40 
100 
75 
40  to  75 

1125  to  150 
120  to  150 

175 
75  to  150 
100 
150 
150 
125 
80 
100  to  200 

1125  to  150 
100  to  150 

200 
100  to  120 
125 
175 
175 
175 
100 
100  to  200 

$25to35 

35 
20  to  35 
25 
40 
35 
20 
25 
20to50 

11  75to2  50 
2  00to250 

2  50 
1  00  to  2  00 

200 
1  50 

3  00 
100 
1  50 

1  00to200 

2  I  Beaufort.    Barnwell, 

1      and  Colleton. 
3  '  Bichland 

3  '  York . 

to  10 

3  1  Greenville 

3  !  Newberry 

10 

3  1  Fairfield 

10 

3     Union 

3     Spartanbnrg 

8 

3  1  Anderson  and  Oconee. 

$0  8  to  10 

i           Averages 

170  25 

$131  50 

1151  25 

$29  75 

11  78 

7ict8. 

GEORGIA. 

Area,  37,120,000  acres.    Population  in  1870, 1,195,338. 

Can  land  he  purchased  or  recited  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
at  low  rates  f 

*  Thomas,  Pierce,  Spalding,  Decatur,  Dougherty,  Lee,  Baker,  Mus- 
cogee, Terrell,  Catherine,  Clay,  Early,  Sumter,  Webster,  Darley,  Fulton, 
DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Troup,  Whitfield,  and  Cobb :  yes.    Upson,  Talbot, 

*  Names  of  couuties  from  which  returns  have  been  received. 
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Hams,  and  Randolph :  some  few  small  farms  mip:ht  be  bou<?lit  or  rented 
Newton,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Riehmoiul,  Burke,  Striven,  Wilkes,  Talia- 
ferro, and  Warren :  few  improved  farms  for  sale  on  favorable  terms. 
Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert:  land  can  be  purchased  or  rented  on 
very  easy  terms. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion  has  been  under  cultivation,  how  much  is  fenced j  and  the  kind  of 
huildin^s, 

Chatham,  (in  which  Savannah  is  situated :)  laud,  except  when  im- 
proved, is  poor  and  held  in  large  parcels,  which  the  owners  are  unwil- 
ling  to  divide.  Not  over  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  cleared,  and  that  is 
poorly  fenced ;  buildings  generally  poor.  Brunswick  and  Glynn  :  cotton 
land ;  one-half  of  it  fenced  and  under  cultivation  ;  $3  to  $5  per  acre ; 
rice  lands  under  good  cultivation,  $40  to  $50 ;  lands  under  cultivation 
generally  have  good  buildings.  Pierce :  $1  to  $2  ;  25  to  100  acres  under 
cultivation  and  fenced;  ordinary  log  houses.  Thomas:  $5  to  $10; 
about  two-fifths  under  cultivation.  Griffing  and  Spalding:  farms  gene- 
rally contain  200  aores  or  more,  about  one-half  being  usually  under  cul- 
tivation and  inclosed  with  rail  fence ;  houses  log  and  frame ;  great  want 
of  improvement.  Decatur :  $2  to  $10 ;  quantity  under  cultivation  vary- 
ing according  to  locality ;  buildings  indifferent ;  fences  bad.  Dougherty, 
Lee,  and  Baker:  $15  to  $20;  one-third  to  one-half  under  cultivation  ; 
houses  generally  log.  Muscx)gee :  piney  woodlands  and  generally  poor ; 
from  $5  to  $15,  with  improvements  of  an  inferior  description;  farms  of 
about  300  acres  have  one-tliird  fenced,  and  one-third  or  one-half  in 
woods;  buildings  usually  consist  of  a  log  house  of  two  to  four  rooms, 
corn  crib,  and  stable.  Terrill,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Early  :  small  farms 
of,  sjiy  250  acres,  about  one-half  cleared  and  fenced,  with  good  log  cabins 
or  common  frame  buildings,  can  be  purchased  for  from  $5  to  $8,  one- 
half  cash  when  possession  is  taken ;  one-third  to  one-half  bale  of  cot- 
ton to  the  acre  can  be  raised  with  proper  cultivation.  Upson,  Talbot, 
and  Harris :  the  price  varies  from  $6  to  $30,  according  to  quality,  tim- 
ber, location,  &c. ;  about  three-fourths  of  the  land  has  been  under  cul- 
tivation, and  perhaps  four-fifths  of  that  is  now  under  fence;  the  build- 
ings vary  from  rude  log  cabins  to  comfortable  frame  dwellings.  Ean- 
doiph:  $2  to  $8;  about  one-half  under  cultivation  and  one-eighth 
fenced ;  buildings  very  inferior.  Sumter,  Webster,  and  Dooly :  $5  to 
$15,  about  one-half  being  under  cultivation  ;  timbered  land  unfenced ; 
buildings  generally  log,  with  a  few  frame  houses.  Newton :  $6  to  $15 ; 
good  lands,  with  the  ordinary  improvements  of  the  country,  can  be  bought 
at  from  $8  to  $10.  Morgan  and  Putnam:  $12  to  $20,  according  to 
quality-  and  locality ;  there  is  usually  about  one- third  fenced  and  under 
cultivation  ;  improvements  poor.  Richmond,  Burke,  and  Scriven  :  near 
tlie  city  of  Augusta  farms  vary  from  100  to  300  acres,  and  the  price  of 
fairly  improved  land  ranges  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre.  At  a  distance 
from"  the  city  the  farms  generally  are  not  smaller  than  300  acres,  and 
run  from  this  size  up  to  10,000  acres ;  usually  about  one-third  fenced ; 
boildings  generally  consist  of  one  residence,  with  negro  quarters ;  price 
from  $2  to  $15.  Wilkes  and  Taliaferro:  farms  generally  large  and 
owners  unwilling  to  divide  them ;  improvements  inferior.  Warren :  $15 
to  $20 ;  nearly  all  fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Fulton,  De  Kalb,  and 
Gwinnett:  improved  lands  bring  $10  to  $25;  about  one-fourth  of  the 
laud  is  fenced  and  about  one-half  of  that  has  at  some  time  been  culti- 
vated ;  buildings  common.  Troup :  $5  to  $50 ;  about  halt  the  land  is 
fenced  and  under  cultivation ;  buildings  generally  quite  common.  Whit- 
field :  $3  to  $10,  about  one-fourth  being  under  cultivation,  with  fencing 
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euoa^h  to  preserve  ctoi)s  ;  houses  gfenenilly  log  ;  very  few  frame  build- 
ings. Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga,  autl  Polk  :  farms  of  80  to  160  acres, 
with  40  to  75  under  cultivation,  and  ordinary  buildings,  sell  at  from  $8 
to  $15  per  acre ;  most  of  these  tracts  contain  some  waste  land  too  poor 
to  cultivates.  Clarke :  $10  to  $12 ;  one-half  under  cultivation ;  buildings 
generally  log.  Cobb :  prices  vary  according  to  the  quality  and  location 
of  the  hmd ;  average  about  $6  ;  usually  about  one-half  under  cultiva-  . 
tion;  buildings  log.  Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert:  $6;  rent  $1  per 
acre  or  one-fourth  the  produce ;  about  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  this 
county  is  under  cultivation. 

What  w  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  ichat  proportion  is  cleared^ 
andlww  much  is  fenced  f 

Chatham,  Bryan,  Effingham,  Liberty,  and  Bullock :  $1  50  to  $5  when 
timber  is  heavy.  Brunswick  and  Glynn:  50  cents  to  $10,  Pierce:  25 
cents  to  $1,  according  to  quality  of  timber  and  proximity  to  railroad  or 
navigable  water.  Thomas :  $1  to  $5 ;  very  little  cleared  and  none  fenced. 
Griffin  and  Spalding:  $10  to  $20:  one-half  cleared  and  fenced,  Deca- 
tur :  from  50  cents  to  $5.  Dougherty,  Lee,  and  Baker :  $4  to  $8.  Mus- 
cogee: unimproved  pine  lands  $3,  unfenced  and  unimproved;  belter 
lands  on  creeks  $10  to  $15,  but  these  are  often  overflowed  and  cannot 
be  dei>ended  upon;  this  remark  applies  to  lands  within  a  radius  of 
twenty'  miles  from  the  city  of  Columbus.  Terrell,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and 
Early:  $1  to  $4,  Upson,  Talbot,  and  Harris:  improvements  do  not 
count  for  much  in  valuing  land;  the  quality  of  soil,  amount  of  timber, 
and  location  are  the  principal  objects  sought  for.  Kandolph :  pine  and 
black  oak  land,  unimproved,  $1  50,  Sumter,  Webster,  and  I>ooly: 
little  unimproved  land  in  the  market ;  lots  of  timbered  land  adjoining 
plantations  sometimes  bring  $8  to  818  per  acre.  Newton:  no  unim- 
proved for  sale.  Morgan  and  Putnam  :  $10  to  $15;  usually  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  cleared.  liichmond,  Burke^  and  Scriven :  very  littje 
original  woodland.  Wilkes  and  Taliaferro :  timbered  lands  most  sought 
after  and  sells  high — $20  to  $25;  while  lands  without  timber  sell  at 
from  $2  to  $6.  Warren :  $5  to  $8  for  land,  one-fourth  to  one-half  under 
fence.  Fulton,  De  Kalb,  and  Gwinnett:  81  to  $5;  very  little  unim- 
proved under  fence,  except  worn  out  and  abandoned,  Whitfield :  little 
difference  made  on  account  of  buildings;  about  five-eighths  of  all  the 
land  in  this  section  is  cleared,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  fenced ; 
none  is  fenced  except  under  cultivation.  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga, 
and  Polk:  well-improved  farms,  usually  large,  lying  on  the  rivers  or  in 
lich  valleys,  are  held  at  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre;  unimproved  sells  at 
from  $1  to  $10,  according  to  quality  and  location.  Fulton :  but  little 
dift'erence  in  price  between  improved  and  unimproved,  much  of  the  former 
being  worn  out.  Clarke :  $5  to  $7 ;  part  of"  it  timbered,  and  part  cov- 
ered with  second  growth  of  pines;  some  poorly  fenced.  Cobb:  great 
diversity  of  prices ;  average,  83  25 ;  but  little  cleared  or  fenced.  Lin- 
coln, Columbia,  and  Elbert:  $5;  uncleared  land  is  held  at  a  higher 
price  than  that  which  has  been  cleared. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  sharea, 
what  sJiare  does  the  owner  receive?  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

The  usual  mode  of  renting  land  is  on  shares ;  when  it  is  rented  for 
money  the  rates,  in  the  counties  from  which  returns  have  been  received, 
are  as  follows :  Brunswick  and  Glynn  :  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
land.  Pierce :  farms  of  about  490  acres,  from'  $50  to  $150  a  year.  De- 
catur :  $1  to  $2  per  acre  for  the  land  actually  cultivated.  Dongherty, 
Lee,  and  Baker :  ^o.    Muscogee :  farms  of  about  200  acres,  $150  to  $400 
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a  j'ear.  Upson,  Talbot,  Harris,  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga,  and  Polk : 
$2  to  $6  per  a<5re.  Newton :  $3  to  $5.  When  rented  on  shares  the  owner 
receives  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  corn  and  other  crops 
for  the  use  of  the  land  and  buildings  in  the  following  counties :  Bruns- 
wick, Glynn,  Thomas,  Terrell,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Early,  Upson,  Talbot, 
Kandolph,  Sumter,  Webster,  Dooly,  Newton,  Morgan,  Troup,  Floyd, 
and  Polk.  In  Pierce,  Fulton,  De  Kalb,  Gwinnett,  and  Whitfield, 
the  owner  gets  one-third  of  all  kinds  of  produce ;  in  Muscogee,  one- 
half;  in  Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert,  one-fourth;  and  in  Warren, 
one-tifth  of  the  cotton  and  one-fourth  of  the  grain.  When  the  land- 
owner furnishes  stock,  implements,  and  seeds,  his  share  is  one-half 
ill  the  several  counties  following,  viz :  Chatham,  Bryan,  Effingham, 
Liberty,  Bullock,  Harris,  Fulton;  in  Walker,  and  Chattooga:  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds;  Grif&n,  Spalding,  Dougherty,  Lee,  Baker, 
lijumter,  Webster,  Putnam,  Richmond,  Burke,  Scriven,  and  Troup: 
ouehalf,  the  owner  furnishing  one-half  of  the  fertilizers;  Clark: 
three-fourths  of  wheat,  oats,  and  cotton,  and  two-thirds  of  grain ; 
Decatur:  from  one-fourth  to  one-half;  expenses  of  stock,  implements, 
&c.,  are  often  divided.  In  some  cases  the  landowner  feeds  the  hands, 
aud  in  others  both  stock  and  hands,  his  share  being  as  follows :  in 
Muscogee:  three-fourths;  Terrell,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Early:  one-half. 
Richmond,  Burke,  and  Scriven :  three-fourths. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  productionj  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  some  of  them  f 

Corn.— Brunswick,  Decatur,  Floyd,  Glynn,  Walker,  Chattooga,  and 
Polk,  $1;  Whitfield  and  Thomiis,  $110;  Cobb,  $115;  Chatham, 
Bryan,  Effingham,  Liberty  and  Bullock,  $1  25  ;  De  Kalb,  Gwinnett,  90 
cents;  Muscogee,  Sumter,  Webster,  and  Dooly,  $1  40;  Terrell,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  Early,  Pierce,  Griffin,  Spalding,  Upson,  Talbot,  Harris,  Newton, 
3rorgan,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Columbia,  Elbert,  and  Clarke,  $1  50;  Troup, 
$1  50  to  $2;  Wilkes  and  Taliaferro,  $1  75  to  $2;  Randolph,  $1  per 
bushel. 

•Cotton. — ^Pierce:  short  staple,  baled,  18  to  20  cents  per  pound :  long 
staple,  30  to  40 ;  silk  cotton,  50  to  75 ;  Thomas,  20 ;  Brunswick  and 
Glynn,  20  to  24^  for  short  staple,  and  50  to  75  for  sea  island ;  Upson, 
Talbot,  and  Harris,  21;  Baker,  Lee,  Dougherty,  Terrell,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
and  Early,  21  to  23;  Decatur,  Randolph,  Sumter,  Webster,  Dooly, 
3rorg{ui,  and  Putnam,  22 ;  Muscogee,  Whitfield,  (little  produced,)  Clarke, 
and  Cobb,  22^^ ;  Fulton,  De  Kalb,  and  Gwinnett,  22;  Griffin  and  Spald- 
ing, 23;  Fewton,  Richmond,  Burke,  Scriven,  Wilkes,  and  Taliaferro, 
23J;  Warren,  Lincoln,  Columbia,  Elbert,  24;  Chatham,  Bryan,  Effing- 
ham, Liberty,  and  Bullock,  24J ;  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga,  and  Polk, 
^5  50  per  hundred  in  the  seed,  ginned  and  packed,  $22  50  per  hundred ; 
Troup,  20. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Pierce  and  Thomas,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  Griffin, 
Spalding,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Wilkes,  and  Taliaferro,  $1 ;  Muscogee,  Ful- 
ton, De  Kalb,  and  Gwinnett,  $1  25. 

Wheat. — Whitfield,  $1  25  per  bushel ;  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga, 
and  Polk,  $1  30;  De  Kalb  and  Gwinnett,  $1 10;  Troup,  90  to  $1 10; 
Morgan  and  Putnam,  $1  75 ;  Fulton,  $1  80 ;  Lincoln,  Columbia,  and 
Elbert,  $1  90;  Clarke,  Upson,  Talbot,  and  Harris,  $2;  Cobb,  $2  15. 

Buckwheat. — Griffin  and  Spalding,  $2  per  bushel. 

•The  prices  of  raw  cotton  here  given  are  those  of  1869-70 ;  in  the  year  1870-71  the 
rat«8  were  from  12  to  14  cents  per  pound. 
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Oats. — Thomas,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Columbia,  Elbert,  and 
Clarke,  $1  per  bushel. 

Peas. — Fulton,  De  Kalb,  Gwinnett,  and  Warren,  80  cents  per  pound. 

KiCE. — Brunswick  and  Glynn,  7 J  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar. — Thomas,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Sirup. — ^Thomas  and  Pecatur,  75  cents  per  gallon;  Terrell,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Early,  $1  to  $1  25 ;  Sumter,  Webster,  and  Dooly,  $1  25. 

Cow  Peas.— Muscogee,  $1  25  per  bushel. 

Pork. — Troup,  11  cents  per  pound,  gross. 

What  is  tlie  distance  to  a  market  town^  a  railroad  station^  or  steamboat 
landifig  f 

Brunswick  and  Glynn :  no  point  more  than  15  miles  from  a  steamboat 
landing.  Pierce:  from  1  to  20  miles.  Thomas:  tl^  market  town  is 
Tbomasville,  which  has  a  railroad  passing  through  it;  steamboat 
lauding  40  miles  distant.  Griliin  and  Spalding:  stations  on  the  Macon 
and  Western  Eailroad  at  Macon  and  Griffin.  Decatur :  market  town, 
Bainbridge,  which  has  a  railroad  station  and  steamboat  landing. 
Dougherty,  Lee,  and  Baker:  from  1  to  20  miles  to  railroad  station. 
Muscogee :  no  part  more  than  12  miles  from  a  railroad  station  or  steam- 
boat landing;  the  Chattahoochee  River  forms  its  western  boundar}-. 
Terrell,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Early  :  the  Northwest  and  Albany  and  Foil 
Gaines  Eailroads  are  both  accessible  at  distances'  varying  from  15  to  30 
miles.  Upson,  Talbot,  and  Harris:  from  Thomaston,  Upson  County,  it 
is  16  miles  to  a  railroad  station  ;  from  Talbotton,  Talbot  County,  it  is  8 
miles,  and  from  Hamilton,  Harris  County,  it  is  22  miles  to  a  market 
town.  Kandolph :  the  Southwest  Eailroad  and  Chattahoochee  River  are 
both  convenient  of  access.  Newton  :  from  25  mi^es  down  to  a  location 
on  the  railroad.  Morgan  and  Putnam  :  no  point  more  than  15  miles 
from  a  station.  Richmond,  Burke,  and  Scriven :  Augusta  and  Sav<iunah 
are  the  markets ;  the  farthest  point  from  one  or  the  other  is  not  more 
than  50  miles.  There  are  numerous  landings  and  railroad  stations,  the 
Savannah  River  being  the  boundary  on  one  side,  and  the  Augusta  and 
Savannah  Railroad  running  on  the  other.  Wilkes  and  Taliaferro :  the 
farthest  point  from  the  milroad  cannot  be  more  than  16  or  18  miles; 
those  living  along  the  Savannah  River  send  their  produce  to  Augusta, 
from  which  the  farthest  point  is  about  50  miles.  Warren :  from  1  to  5 
miles  to  railroad  stations.  Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert :  15  miles  to 
a  railroad  station,  and  30  miles  to  a  market.  DeKalb  and  Gwinnett: 
Atlanta  is  the  market  town,  and  is  within  40  miles  from  the  farthest 
point  in  the  district.  Troup :  from  half  a  mile  to  twenty  miles.  Whit- 
field: the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  runs  through  the  county. 
Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga,  and  Polk :  Rome,  at  the  head  of  Coosa 
River,  is  a  good  market;  steamboats  run  between  that  point  and  the 
shoals;  there  is  a  railroad  to  Selma,  Alabama,  and  another  which 
connects  with  the  Western  and  Atlanta  at  Kingston.  There  is  also  a 
railroad  constructing  from  Rome  to  Dalton,  whence  it  connects  with  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad.  Fulton :  four  railroads  center  in 
Atlanta,  which  is  in  this  county.  Clarke:  Athens,  on  the  Athens 
branch  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  is  the  market  town.  Cobb:  market 
convenient. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  the  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Chathsim,  Bryan,  Effingham,  Liberty,  and  Bullock :  poor  sandy  soil ; 
pitch  pine  timber.  Brunswick  and  Glynn :  low  sandy  land^  with  pine 
timber,  and  great  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Pierce :  land 
sandy  and  poor ;  will  not  produce  five  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre 
without  manure  j  timber  good — ^yellow  pine,  and  very  little  of  any 
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other  kind.  Thomas:  mostly  piue,  with  some  oak  and  hickory. 
Griffiu  and  Spaldiupf:  generally  gray  or  sandy  soil;  timber — oak, 
hickory,  and  pine.  Decatur :  varying  in  regard  to  fertility,  but  gener- 
ally thin;  timber — mostly  pine.  Dougherty,  Lee,  and  Baker:  soil 
only  good  for  cotton  and  corn ;  timber— chiefly  pine  and  "oak.  Mus- 
cogee: soil  generally  poor,  and  timber  chiefly  pine,  but  there  is  some 
good  laud  on  the  river  below  Columbus  and  along  the  smaller  streams ; 
the  timber  being  oak,  hickory,  and  gum.  Terrell,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and 
Early :  laud  generally  very  fertile  and  well  timbered,  about  half  the 
area  with  oak  and  hickory,  and  the  remainder  with  pine.  Upson, 
Talbot,  and  Harris :  land  varies  from  rich  mulatto  soil  to  poor  i)ine 
land;  timber  consists  of  pine,  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  ash,  elm,  beech,  &c. 
Eaudolph  :  soil  poor  and  sandy,  with  some  fertile  red  loam ;  timber — 
oak,  hickory,  and* pine.  Sumter,  Webster,  and  Dooly:  soil,  stiff  red 
loam,  varied  with  sandy ;  timber — oak,  hickory,  and  pine,  If ewton : 
average  quality  fair,  some  being  very  poor,  and  others  of  the  b(^st 
quality;  timber— oak  and  hickory.  Morgan  and  Putnam:  generally 
rich  dark  red  soil,  well  timbered  with  oak,  hickory,  pine,  ash,  gum,  and 
walnut.  Richmond,  Burke,  and  Scriven :  Richmond  and  Sciiven 
sandy,  Burke  less  so,  quality  only  medium ;  timber — principally  pine, 
^th  some  oak  on  the  high  lands,  and  spruce-gum  and  cottonwood  on 
the  low  lands.  Wilkes  and  Taliaferro:  lands  generally  a  good  deal 
worn;  timber — chiefly  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  Warren:  red  sandy 
soil;  oak  and  hickory  timber,  Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert:  clay 
subsoil  and  sandy  loam ;  walnut,  oak,  hickory,  blackjack,  and  pine 
timber.  Fulton,  De  Kalb,  and  Gwinnett :  very  poor  red  or  gray  clay 
soil;  pine  and  oak  tipiber.  Troup:  light  gray  and  heavy  red  clay; 
oak,  hickory,  pine,  and  chestnut.  Whitfield :  soil  generally  poor,  with 
pine  timber.  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga,  and  Polk :  on  the  rivers  there 
is  an  alluvial  soil,  with  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut,  birch,  ash,  &c.;  in 
the  valleys  similar  timber,  with  a  deep  mulatto  soil ;  on  the  ridges  there 
is  abundance  of  good  pine.  Clarke:  soil  generally  thin,  some  gray  sandy 
and  some  red  clay ;  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  ash,  and  pine  timber. 
Cobb:  very  poor  soil;  pine  and  chestnut  timber. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  tJiere  a  demand  f 

Chatham,  Bryan,  Effingham,  Liberty,  and  Bullock :  for  farming  and 
timber-cutting.  Brunswick  and  Glynn:  manual  labor.  Pierce:  good 
farm  hands  and  laborers  for  saw-mills  and  for  common  job-work;  lirst- 
class  sawyers  can  get  $125  to  $150  a  month.  Thomas:  farming  and 
mechanical.  Grifiin  and  Spalding:  principally'  farm  hands  and  carpen- 
ters. Decatur:  farm  hands  and  house  servants.  Dougherty,  Lee,  and 
Baker:  laborers;  freedmen  chiefly  employed.  Muscogee:  farm  laborers. 
Terrell,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Early :  good  field  labor  is  in  great  demand, 
without  regard  to  class  or  color.  Upson,  Talbot,  Harris,  Eaudolph, 
Morgan,  Putnam,  Eichmond,  Burke,  Sumter,  Webster,  Wilkes,  Talia- 
ferro, Warren,  De  Kalb,  Clarke,  Gwinnett,  and  Dooly :  chiefly  farm  hands. 
Newton :  farm  labor  is  in  great  demand.  Lincoln,  Columbia  and  Elbert : 
all  kinds  of  labor.  Troup :  field  labor  chiefly,  though  au  increase  of 
population  increases  the  demand  for  all  kinds.  Whitfield :  rough  labor, 
such  as  men  of  all  work  perform.  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga,  and 
Polk :  mostly  farm  labor,  but  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  mechanics. 
Pnlton:  farming,  gardening,  and  mechanical  labor  of  all  kinds.  Cobb: 
all  kinds,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

What  mills  or  factories^  if  any  ^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
ilcUled  labor  f 

Chatham,  Bryan,  Effingham,  Liberty,  and  Bullock :  saw-mills.   Bruns- 
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wick  and  Glyim:  saw-mills,  founderies,  and  rice-mills.  Pierce:  first- 
class  saw-mills  in  operation  or  in  course  of  construction ;  no  factories ; 
a  small  woolen  factory  would  do  a  good  business.  Thomas:  small  steam 
saw-mills,  fouudery,*  and  wool-carding  establishment.  Griffin  and 
Spalding:  the  county  abounds  with  mills;  has  plenty  of  water-power. 
Decatur :  one  steam  mill  for  lumber  and  grain  is  in  operation,  and  one 
cotton  faetory.  Muscogee :  two  flour-mills,  one  cotton  factory,  and  an- 
other soon  to  go  into  operation;  several  saw  and  corn  mills  in  the 
county.  Terrill,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Early :  Car  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,'at  Dowseu ;  Early  County  Manufacturing  Company,  near  Blakely, 
in  Early  County,  on  or  near  the  Chattahoochee  River,  25  miles  south  of 
Fort  Gaines.  Upson,  Talbot,  and  Harris:  Franklin  Factory  consumes 
about  one  bale  of  cotton  daily;  Flint  River  Factoiy  consumes  about 
three  bales  of  cotton  daily.  Randolph :  the  Cuthbert  Manufacturiug 
Company  employ  some  thirty  or  forty  hands;  sales  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000  per  quarter.  Richmond,  Burke,  and  Scriven :  Richmond  Fac- 
tory ;  probably  supplied  with  hands  at  present ;  eight  grist-mills  and 
eight  saw-mills.  Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert :  ilerchant  Mills  and 
.cotton  factories.  Troup:  flour-mills,  and  factories  for  yarn  and  coarse 
goods.  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga,  and  Polk :  Tryon  Factory,  in  Chat- 
tooga City,  employs  about  four  hundred  hands;  plenty  of  flour  and  siiw 
mills  propelled  by  steam  and  water;  abundance  of  unoccupied  water- 
])ower ;  there  is  an  iron  foundery  at  Rome  which  employs  a  good  many 
hands.  Fulton :  one  large  rolling-mill,  three  planiug-mills,  four  foun- 
deries and  machine-shops,  and  several  flour-mills,  Clarke :  several  large 
cotton  factories  in  operation ;  the  mills  are  of  the  poorest  kind  and 
there  are  but  few  good  millers.  Cobb :  cotton  factories  and  woolen 
factories. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    Ifso^  how  far  distant  f 

Brunswick  and  Glynn :  one  railroad  from  Brunswick  to  Albany,  and 
one  from  Brunswick  to  Macon  nearly  completed ;  labor  in  good  demand. 
Pierce:  there  are  two;  both  are  nearly  completed,  but  labor  is  scarce 
inul  unreliable.  Thomas:  one  railroad  from  Thomaston  to  Albany. 
Griffin  and  Spalding :  the  Griffin,  Savannah  and  North  Alabama  Rjiil- 
road  is  in  process  of  construction,  with  Griffin  as  the  starting  point. 
Decatur :  a  railroad  from  Tallahassee  to  Cuthbert  via  Bainbridge,  and 
another  from  Thomasville  to  Albany,  Georgia.  Muscogee:  a  road  from 
near  the  Florida  line,  destined  to  end  in  Columbus.  Terrell,  Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  Early :  two  roads  in  contemplation,  on  which  work  will  probably 
be  soon  commenced.  Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert:  a  line  for  a  new 
road  is  now  being  surveyed.  Fulton,  De  Kalb,  and  Gwinnett:  a  road 
from  Atlanta  to  some  point  in  North  Carolina  is  now  constructing. 
Troup :  road  from  Griffin,  Georgia,  to  Talledega,  Alabama,  now  con- 
structing. Whitfield :  the  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  Railroad  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  through  this  county.  Floyd,  Walker,  Chattooga, 
and  Polk :  part  of  the  last-named  road  is  building,  and  will  probably  be 
comi)leted  by  midsummer;  another  road  from  Rome  to  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama, 140  miles,  is  surveyed.  Fulton :  the  Air-Line  Railroad  is  building 
from  Atlanta ;  20  miles  nearly  finished,  and  30  more  under  contract. 

What  advantages  can  your  district  offer  to  laborers^  mechanicsj  or  small 
farmers  f  Is  there  mudi  land  of  good  quality  and  well  watered  yet  unoccu- 
pied f 

Brunswick  and  Glynn :  any  quantity  of  unoccui^ied  land,  and  good 
opportunities  for  small  farmers;  mechanics  not  in  much  request.  Pierce: 
but  little  demand  for  mechanics ;  unoccupied  land  as  good  as  that  in 
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use  is  abundant;  soil  sandy  and  poor,  but  with  the  eastern  system  of 
manuring  and  cultivation  could  be  made  very  productive ;  a  claj'  sub- 
soil from  1  to  3  feet  from  the  surface ;  good  water  obtained  at  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  40  feet.  Thomas :  abundance  of  unoccupied  land,  and 
every  advantage  for  industrious  laboring  people.  Griffin  and  Spalding: 
plenty  of  land  ;  the  people  desire  immigration.  Decatur :  plenty  of 
land ;  county  well  watered.  Dougherty,  Lee,  and  Baker :  a  poor  dis- 
trict for  laborers  or  mechanics,  but  the  chances  for  small  farmers  are 
good ;  plenty  of  well- watered  land  waiting  for  purchasers.  Terry,  Cal- 
houn, Clay,  and  Early :  good  demand  for  field  laborers,  but  not  for  me- 
chanics ;  plenty  of  land  for  sale  on  which  small  farmers  can  do  well  in 
cultivating  cotton  and  corn.  Upson,  Talbot,  and  Harris:  the  principal 
advantages  are  gqpd  water,  convenience  to  market,  and  good  society; 
bnt  little  unoccupied  land.  Eandolph :  best  lands  already  taken  tii) ; 
the  rest  thin,  but  well  watered ;  tbis  section  is  noted  for  its  salubrity. 
Sumter,  Webster,  and  Dooly :  good  industrious  laborers  or  mechanics 
can  always  find  employment;  plenty  of  unoccupied  land  to  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates.  Kewton  :  the  class  of  emigrants  who  would  find  a 
good  opening  here  would  be  farmers;  persons  with  very  little  capital 
could  make  money  in  that  pursuit,  or  be  well  rewarded  for  their  labor ; 
plenty  of  good  land  for  sale  or  rent,  and  as  the  landholders  cannot  ob- 
tain sufficient  labor  to  work  their  fanns,  they  would  rent  on  reasonable 
terms  to  industrious  persons,  and  furnish  all  necessary  capital ;  there 
in  no  better  opening  anywhere  for  this  class  than  in  the  South.  Morgan 
and  Putnam :  any  amount  of  good  land  unoccupied,  with  as  good  water 
and  climate  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States ;  farm  labor- 
ers in  demand.  Eichmond,  Biirke,  and  Scriven :  farm  laborers  in  de- 
maud,  but  not  mechanics ;  there  is  much  unoccupied  land.  Wilkes  and 
Taliaferro :  carpenters  and  bricklayers  find  pretty  steady  employment 
at  $2  50  to  $3  per  diem ;  other  mechanics  not  much  in  demand. 
Lincoln,  Columbia,  and  Elbert :  plenty  of  land  of  the  finest  quality  to 
be  rented  on  almost  any  terms ;  labor  is  very  scarce,  and  the  demand 
for  farm  hands  great;  farms  generally  from  300  to  2,000  acres.  Fulton, 
I)e  Kalb,  and  Gwinnett :  plenty  of  unoccupied  land ;  it  is  of  inferior 
quality,  but  could  be  made  productive  if  cultivated  in  small  tracts  by 
skilled  and  energetic  labor.  Troup :  cheap  lauds,  which  with  ordinary 
tillage  will  pay  for  themselves  in  two  years ;  mechanics  who  are  steady 
and  willing  to  work  can  always  get  employment.  Whitfield :  the  chief 
advantages  of  this  section  are  excellent  water  and  a  healthful  climate ; 
plenty  of  unoccupied  land,  but  not  of  good  quality.  Floyd,  Walker, 
Chatooga,  and  Polk  :  plenty  of  good  land,  well  watered  and  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  almost  any  of  the  products  of  the  country,  but  especially 
of  cotton  and  wheat,  which  are  very  remunerative  at  the  present  time ; 
some  good  land  unoccupied,  but  not  a  large  quantity.  Fulton :  there  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States  where  industrious,  skillful  farmers  can  do 
better ;  land  is  cheap,  and  with  deep  plowing  and  skillful  cultivation 
400  to  600  pounds  of  Hut  cotton  can  be  made  to  the  acre.  Clarke :  the 
Wst  land  along  the  streams  is  taken  upj  but  there  is  abundance  of  land 
of  inferior  quality  still  unoccupied ;  the  chief  advantages  are  good  water 
and  a  healthy  climate. 

General  Bemabks. — ^The  class  of  persons  to  whom  Georgia  and  the 
South  generally  hold  out  the  best  inducements  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
industrious  agriculturists  who  possess  only  a  small  capital.  Many  such 
I)ersons  who  in  the  North  would  have  to  be  content  with  the  position  of 
day  laborers  can  in  the  South  become  farmers  on  their  own  account, 
first  as  renters,  and  afterward,  within  a  very  few  years  with  a  very  small 
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outlay  of  capital,  as  owners.    Upon  this  point  an  intelligent  corresiwnd- 
ent  in  Newton  County,  Middle  Georgia,  writes  as  follows : 

I  -svonld  furtber  state  here  that  ainricultare  ia  the  ouly  pursuit  eugrossiug  macL  in- 
terest in  this  section  at  present^  and  families  are  making  efforts  generally  to  plant  on 
a  larger  scale  this  year  than  they  have  since  the  war.  I  believe  there  are  better  chances 
in  Middle  Georgia  for  persons  who  wish  to  farm  on  a  small  scale  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  for  if  they  have  no  capital  they  can  rent  lands  for  one-half  the  pro- 
ducts and  have  everything  furnishe<l,  and  I  could  cite  instances  where  poor  men  by 
farming  in  that  manner  have  made  enough  in  one  year  to  buy  the  places  Miey  worked. 
The  climate,  soil,  scarcity  of  labor,  and  cheapness  of  land,  make  this  the  most  desirable 
place  for  immigration  in  the  world. 

Where  emigrants  in  the  Northwest  would  have  to  wait  seven  years  to  derive  any 
profit  from  their  labor,  they  could  here  reap  large  profits  at  once,  for  the  lands  are  ready 
for  the  seed,  the  markets  are  convenient,  and  the  principal  staple  product  brings  a  good 
price. 

Wliat  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition ! 


Counties. 


Pierce 

Decatur 

Doagherty,  Lee,  and 
Baker. 

MuBoocee 

Kandotph 

Newton 

Richmond,  Borke,  and 
Sc  riven. 

Lincoln 

Fulton,  De  Kalb,  and 
Gwinnett. 

Tronp 

Wliitfield 

Floyd,  Walker,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Polk. 

Fulton 

Cobb 

Average 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


$40  to  75 
50  to  75 


Working 
horsed, 
each. 


50  to  100 

75 

50 

50  to  75 

50  to  75 
100  to  175 

190 
50  • 

75  I 

100 


$150  to  200 
150  to  200 
150  to  200 

60  to  200 

175 

175 

150to900 

100 
100  to  200 

50tolOO 

125  to  150 


J. 


150 
160 


$75  84  !        1150  14 


Working 
ninles, 
each. 


1200  to  250 
150  to  200 
175toS00 

100  to  225 
175 
185 

125  to  175 

100 
100  to  175 

120  to  160 

150 

150  to  200 

150 
l.'M) 


1165  07 


Milch 
cows, 
each. 


Sheep,  each. 


HosR.  per 
poand. 


$8  to  12 

15  to  25 

20 

20  to  60 

20 

25  to  75 

15  to  50 

25  to  35 
25  to  40 

10  to  50 

20 

30  to  50 


$1  50  to  2  50 
1  OOtol  50 
300  to5  00 

1  25  to  1  75 

1  50 

2  00 
200  to4  00 

300  to2  50 
200to500 

1  50to3  00 

1  50 

S00to3  00 


3  00 
1  75 


$30  70 


12  28 


•|4  to  6 

6  to  8c. 
*|5  to  10 

*6tol2 

*1  to  15 

12  to  13c. 

*e5  to  15 

IOp, 
*|3tol0 

11c. 

10c. 


10  l-5c. 


^Each;  average,  16  62. 


FLORIDA. 


Area,  ^7,931,520  acres.    Population  in  1870, 187,752. 

Can  land  bepurcJuised  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
at  loic  rates  f 

Columbia  and  Marion :  yes. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion Jias  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fencedj  and  the  hitid  of 
buildings, 

Columbia :  small  improved  farms  vary  in  price  from  $3  to  Wo  per 
acre,  according  to  the  character  of  the  land,  number  of  acres  improved, 
location,  &c. ;  tracts  from  80  to  160  acres  have  40  to  80  cleared,-  log- 
houses  and  rail  fences.  Marion :  good  land  can  be  bought  at  from  $2 
to  $10;  not  more  than  one-ftfth  is  under  cultivation:  lands  that  were 
fenced  before  the  war  are  now  generally  without  fences;  buildings 
inferior. 

WJiat  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  fanns  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
what  share  does  tlie  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Columbia :  rent  $2  to  $4  per  acre ;  when  let  on  shares  the  owner 
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usnally  gets  one-third  of  the  eoni  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  ;  when 
lie  provides  stock,  implements,  and  seeds  he  receives  one-half.  Marion  : 
the  land  owners  give  one-third  of  the  crop  to  the  laborers,  board  them 
six  months  of  the  year  and  furnish  everything. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  produetUm  and  the  prices  of  two  or  three 
of  them  in  1869-70 1 

Columbia:  Indian  com,  $1  50  per  bushel ;  black  seed  cotton,  40  to  70 
cents  x)er  pound ;  short  or  green  seed  cotton,  20  to  28  cents  per  pound  ; 
sweet  potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel.  Marion :  the  chief  products  are 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  corn,  and  oranges;  cotton,  45  cents  per  pound ;  sugar, 
21  cents ;  corn,  $2  per  bushel ;  oranges,  $10  per  1,000. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steam- 
boat landing  f 

Columbia :  two  railroads  run  through  this  division ;  25  miles  is  the 
greatest  distance  to  be  traveled  to  reach  a  station.  Marion :  Ocala,  the 
market  town  of  this  county,  is  5  miles  from  steamboat  landin  at  Silver 
Springs. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  Mnd  of  timber  f 

Columbia:  clay  subsoil ;  small  hummocks ;  sandy ;  pine  timber.  Mar- 
ion :  hummocks,  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  live  oak,  and  all  kinds  of 
bay-trees. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Columbia  and  Marion :  all  kinds  of  farm  labor. 

Are  there  any  mills  or  factories  in  operation  requiring  skilled  labor  f 

Columbia :  none.  Marion :  none  except  gin-houses  and  sugar-mills  ; 
good  machinists  are  much  needed. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  t 

Colambia :  none.  Marion :  the  nearest  railroad  to  this  place  is  at 
Gainesville,  40  miles  distant;  farm  labor  is  the  only  kind  in  request. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers, 
mechanics,  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Columbia :  millions  of  acres  of  cheap  land  in  the  State.  Marion : 
there  is  a^  large  quantity  of  land  cleared  and  uncleared,  well  watered ; 
the  Ochtawaha  Eiver  flowing  into  the  St.  John's,  at  Welaka.  In  the 
interior  of  the  county  there  are  numerous  fine  lakes  containing  abund- 
ance of  the  finest  fish,  while  the  woods  abound  with  all  kinds  of  game ; 
we  have  room  for  ten  thousand  laborers. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


PRICES  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


Coantiea. 


('4>hiiDbia  . . . . 
Marion , 

Average 


Working   ,   Working 

oxen,       I     horses, 
per  pair.  each. 


140  00 
30  to  75  00 


$46  25 


ILWOO 
75  to  300  00 


114.')  75 


Working 
mules, 
each. 


$200  00 
75toS00  00 


1168  50 


^"^h''''' Sheep,  each. 


$60  00 
15  to  30  00 


14100 


1150 
2  to  3  00 


13  00 


Hogs,  each. 


#150 
12  to  6  00 


$2  75 
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PRICES  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OP  CONSUMPTION. 


Articles. 


OcaU. 


Flonr,  Biiperflne  wheat,  per  barrel i  $12  00 

Be«"f.  roa«tiug  pieces,  per  |>oand 8  to  10  cts. 

Bacon,  per  pound 90  28 

Butter,  per  pound 60 

Potatoes,  per  bushel 1  00 

E|?g«,  per  dozen 15 

Tea,  Oolong^,  per  pound 


Sheetings,  4.4th8,  nnbleached,  per  yard. 
Board  for  men,  per  week 


6  25 


Lake  Citv. 


19  00 
10 
23 
6) 
"5 
20 

1  75 
S5 

600 


[The  foregoiag  information  from  Florida  being  very  iniperfect--era- 
bracing  but  two  returns — the  following  comraunications  from  promiaent 
and  trustworthy  citizens  are  inserted  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Osborn,  United  States  Senator  from  that  State.] 

"  Marion  County,  Florida,  February  11,  1871. 

"Sir:  After  consultation  with  a  number  of  my  neighbors  we  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  answers  to  your  several  queries,  and  we  think 
the  information  will  be  found  entirely  truthful. 

"Small  tracts  of  land,  in  a  few  cases,  can  be  purchased  on  favorable 
terms,  with  commodious  buildings  on  them,  and  with  fruit  trees,  such 
as  oranges  and  peaches ;  one  in  particular,  of  40  acres,  one-half  hum- 
mock, one-half  mixed  lands,  with  line  residence  and  buildings  can  be  had 
for  $600.  Lands  in  general  may  be  rented  in  quantities  to  suit  tenants, 
at  $5  per  acre  for  hummock  land  cleared,  or  $3  50  per  acre  for  mixed 
land — pine,  oak,  and  hickory — all  of  them  producing  their  appropriate 
crops — cane  on  the  hummocks,  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  &c.,  on 
the  mixed  lands. 

"  For  first  quality  hummock,  fenced  and  cleared,  yielding  2,600  pounds 
of  sugar  per  annum,  the  annual  rent  will  be  $5  per  a<5re;  if  sold,  $75  per 
acre. 

"  Where  land  is  leased  on  shares  and  the  renter  provides  the  stock, 
implements,  and  seeds,  the  owner  will  claim  one-fourth  of  the  product; 
or  if  the  proprietor  furnish  the  team,  implements,  and  seeds,  feeding  the 
stock,  and  also  the  laborers,  for  six  months,  he  will  claim  two-thirdsof 
the  product. 

"The  products  consist  of  sugar-cane,  sea-islaUd  cotton,  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  rye,  barley :  fruits — oranges,  peaches,  pomegranates,  figs,  &c.  Su- 
gar, raw,  js  wortn  in  our  Southern  markets  from  8 J  to  11  cents  per  pound; 
sea  island  cotton  from  35  to  75  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality; 
corn,  $1  per  bushel;  oats,  90  cents ;  rye,  $1  25.  They  all  yield  abund- 
antly. 

"  The  nearest  inland  town  is  our  county  seat,  which  offers  a  market 
for  the  produce  at  seaport  prices,  minus  the  freight,  expenses,  &c.  There 
is  a  steamboat  landing  in  the  center  of  the  county,  with  tri- weekly  boats. 
There  will  be  a  railroad  station  at  the  county  seat  in  October  next. 

"  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  varied,  consisting  of  hummock  of  the  rich- 
est quality  of  upland  to  be  found  in  any  undulating  country ;  mixeil 
lands,  in  close  proximity,  but  little  inferior  to  the  hummocks,  and  sujie- 
rior  for  cotton,  as  the  latter  are  too  rich  for  the  staple ;  pine  lands  of 
various  grades,  some  rich  and  some  very  poor ;  all  the  face  of  the  country 
high  and  undulating,  except  on  the  water-courses.  The  timber  consists 
of  all  the  oak  family,  gums  of  immense  size,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  magno 
lia,  red-bay,  or  Florida  mahogany,  willow,  dogwood,  pine,  &c.  There 
is  an  unlimited  demand  for  reliable  farm  labor,  our  present  laborers 
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(negroes)  being  nearly  worthless.  Mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  and  stone-masons,  would  find  ready  and  profita- 
ble employment.  Stone  and  lime  for  building  purposes  abound,  as  do 
all  the  hard  woods  for  wagon  and  coach  building  purposes. 

"  We  have  at  present  only  saw,  grist,  and  cotton  mills,  all  of  which 
would  furnish  employment  to  reliable  laborers  at  remunerative  prices. 
"We  have  a  railroad  from  the  Florida  Railroad,  now  progressing  to- 
ward Tam]1a  Bay ;  it  is  graded  to  our  county  town,  and  is  now  having 
ties  laid.  As  it  progresses,  it  will  require  large  numbers  of  able-bodied 
laborers. 

''Working  oxen  are  worth  from  $50  to  $75  per  pair;  unbroken  four- 
year  old  steers  can  be  bought  for  $12  each;  horses  and  mules  are  high, 
from  $180  to  $200  each,  sound  and  in  good  condition.  Very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  raising  them,  yet  there  is  no  better  country  for 
colts.  A  milch  cow  is  worth,  with  the  calf,  from  $12  to  $15.  Sheep  do 
very  finely,  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  w^orth  about  $2  each. 
Hogs  also  thrive  well,  and  are  worth  about  8  cents  per  pound. 

*'  There  are  very  few  foreign-born  laborers  in  our  county  ;  Germans 
preponderate ;  they  are  satisfied  and  give  satisfaction.  There  are  many 
Swedes  in  Middle  Florida,  who  are  working  with  mutual  satisfaction 
to  their  employers  and  themselves,  and  the  number  is  increasing. 

''Altogether  it  is  a  most  desirable  country  for  small  farmers.  I  will 
mention  a  case  of  one  family  in  particular  in  our  county,  comprising  the 
Mher  and  two  sons  old  enough  to  plow,  and  two  smaller  boys  too  young 
to  hold  the  plow,  who,  during  the  year  1870,  raised  1,000  bushels  of  corn, 
oats  for«their  teams,  11  bales  of  cotton  of  fine  quality,  worth  $150  per 
bale,  bacon  for  their  use,  and  $75  worth  to  dispose  of;  a  supply  of  excel- 
lent sugar  and  sirup,  and  a  surplus  worth  $150  for  sale,  with  mutton,  beef, 
and  i)oultry  in  abundance — all  a/*.complished  by  white  men  and  boys. 
Wheat  does  not  thrive  here.  An  acre  of  fine  mixed  land,  moderately 
fertilized,  with  ingredients  at  hand,  will  make  3,000  pounds  of  sugar  and 
120  gallons  of  superior  molasses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  vacant  laud 
in  the  country,  but  not  of  the  best  variety  of  pine  land,  yet  large  settle- 
ments can  be  made  upon  excellent  lands,  still  vacant,  which  in  the  hands 
of  industrious  and  skillful  farmers  will  make  more  money  per  acre  than 
any  other  uplands  I  know  of  in  the  United  States.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  county  there  is  a  fine  section  of  unoccupied  land,  through 
which  passes  a  creek  or  small  river,  flowing  about  five  miles  per  hour 
and  affording  a  fine  water-power.  In  the  hands  of  capitalists  this  stream 
would  furnish  sites  for  numerous  cottoh  factories,  as  the  raw  material, 
both  long  and  short  staple,  is  grown  along  its  banks  and  for  many  miles 
on  either  side. 

"  There  are  thous^inds  of  acres  of  open  land  under  fence  in  this  county 
which  the  owners  would  be  glad  to  rent  on  shares  to  industrious,  honest 
men.  Such  tenahts  will  meet  with  kind  and  considerate  treatment  in 
sickness  and  in  health. 

"  Unacclimated  persons,  without  great  care  the  first  year,  will  have 
more  or  less  chills  and  fever ;  of  a  very  mild  type,  however,  and  easily 
managed.  Xo  cases  of  high  bilious  fever  occur  here ;  no  cholera  or 
epidemics. 

"I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfullv, 

"JNO.  M.  TAYLOR. 
"  Hon.  Edward  Young, 

"  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington.'^^ 
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"Jacksonville,  Florida,  Februat^j  1871. 

"Sir:  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your  circular,  to 
set  forth  iu  brief  some  of  the  manifold  attractions  of  this  State,  and  to 
mention  some  of  the  inducements  offered  to  actual  settlers. 

"The  existence  in  Florida  of  some  fifteen  millions  of  United  States 
lands,  subject  to  acquisition  by  homestead  entry  alone,  and  the  fact 
that  several  millions  of  State  lands  are  in  the  market  at  t^e  low  price 
of  $1  25  per  acre,  give  suflftcient  assurance  that  farms  of  either  small 
or  large  size  are  entirely  within  the  reach  of  men  of  small  means.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  lands  referred  to  are  rather  remote  from  estab- 
lished settlements,  and  on  that  account  somewhat  undesirable ;  but  this 
is  relieved  by  other  facts. 

"Florida  has  received  immense  concessions  of  lands  from  the  liberality 
of  the  General  Government,  bestowed  partly  for  the  purpose  of  fosteriii^j 
and  assisting  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  and 
partly  to  encourage  the  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  lands.  And  in 
direct  furtherance  of  these  avowed  Congressional  purposes,  the  State 
has  from  time  to  time  conceded  large  portions  of  valuable  lands  to  the 
various  railroad  and  canal  companies  which  have  already  constructed, 
or  are  now  engaged  in  constructing,  works  of  internal  improvement  of 
great  utility.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  trustees  and  bond-holders 
of  these  various  internal  improvement  companies  hold  large  portions  of 
lands,  which  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  is  asked  by  the  State  fur 
lands  of  the  same  quality. 

"  The  railroads  extending  from  Jacksonville  on  the  east,  completed 
to  near  the  Apalachicola,  and  projected  to  Pensacola;  the  Florida 
Railroad,  from  Femandina  to  the  Gulf  at  Cedar  Keys;  the  Great 
Southern  Railway ;  the  Southern  Inland  Navigation  Company ;  and  the 
Florida  Improvement  Company,  all  have  immense  tracts,  amounting  to 
millions  of  aores  of  rich  lands,  under  a  genial  climate,  with  great  capaci- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  the  production  of  the  most 
valuable  known  crops.  And  these  lands  are  procurable  at  almost  a 
nominal  price,  so  that  thousands  of  small  farmers  at  the  North  and 
West,  for  the  available  prices  of  their  farms  in  that  rigorous  climate, 
could  obtain  here  quadruple  the  amount  of  lands,  of  equal  or  8ui)erior 
productiveness.  Farms  and  plantations  can  easily  be  rented  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  on  as  favorable  terms  as  any  reasonable  man  could  ask. 

^'  Small  farms  in  actual  cultivation,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  larger  towns,  are  not  commqn  in  Florida.  It  is  now  beginning  to 
be  understood  throughout  the  whole  South  that  slavery  was  not  only  a 
moral,  social,  and  political  curse,  but  that  it  operated  to  cast  over  the 
land  an  agricultural  blight.  The  unskilled  labor  which  it  alone  tolerate<l, 
by  the  thriftless  cultivation  it  involved,  confined  agricultural  attention 
to  a  limited  range  of  crops,  which  by  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  soils  led  of 
necessity  to  the  acquisition  and  shallow  cultivation  of  immense  areas 
of  land.  But,  although  'small  farms'  are  not  common,  still  lands,  in 
small  or  large  quantities,  are  easily  obtainable  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates,  viz,  from  $1  upwards;  and  innumerable  large  'old-flelds,Mn  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  inexhaustible  stores  of  natural  manures,  («iu  be 
bought  for  less  than  one-fifth  the  cost  of  clearing  a  northern  or  western 
forest. 

"If  rented  for  cash,  an  annual  rent  of  from  50  cents  to  $2  an  acre 
would  be  expected ;  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  rent  upon  shares.  In 
such  case,  where  the  owner  simply  furnishes  the  land,  he  expects  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  crop;  but  where  he  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary stock  and  X>ne-half  the  seeds,  he  requires  one-half  the  crop. 
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"The  chief  articles  of  production  heretofore  have  been  cotton,  corn, 
sagar-cane,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes;  latterly,  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Short  cotton  has 
this  year  brought  from  10  to  15  cents,  and  long  staple  about  twice  as 
mnch.  Corn  is  worth  about  $1  per  bushel ;  tobacco,  from  15  to  35  cents 
per  i)onnd ;  sugar,  from  10  to  15  cents  i)er  pound ;  and  sirup,  from  50 
to  75  cents  per  gallon. 

"The  facilities  for  intercommunication  in  Florida  furnished  by  its  innu- 
merable bays,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  singularly  good;  and  with  an  area 
of  a  little  less  than  60,000  square  miles,  the  State  has  a  coast  line  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  from  1,200  to  1,400  miles.  The  Apalachicola,  the  Su- 
wanee,  the  St.  John's,  the  Oclockonee,  the  Indian  River^  and  the  St. 
Mary's  so  traverse  the  State  in  different  directions  as  to  give  an  inland 
water  communication  of  several  thousand  miles.  There  are  already  in 
openition  neariy  400  miles  of  railroad,  with  a  flattering  prospect  of  the 
immediate  construction  of  upward  of  as  many  more.  And  even  where  no 
roads  of  any  kind  exist,  the  great  preponderance  of  pine  forest,  with  its 
freedom  from  undergrowth,  on  account  of  annual  fires,  is  such  that  little 
diflSeulty  is  experienced  in  traversing  the  State  in  any  direction. 

"The  prevalent  forest  growth  of  Florida  is  yellow  pine,  and  of  course 
the  soil  may  be  in  general  characterized  as  ^  light,'  and  is  either  sandy 
or  loamy;  but  owing  to  peculiar  climatic  or  atmospheric  influences  they 
are  of  far  more  intrinsic  value  where  *  light'  than  is  usually  attributable 
to  the  same  character  of  light  soil  at  the  North  or  West,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  feet  that  a  bale  of  cotton  or  3,000  pounds  of  sugar  have  not 
infrequently  been  made  from  an  acre  of  these  pine  lands.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  pine  lands  are  so  underlaid  with  marl  or  clay  as  to  give  all 
the  strength  of  clay  soils  without  their  stiffness  and  difficulty  of  cul- 
tivation. 

"Florida  lands,  whether  sandy  or  clayey,  which  have  a  natural  growth 
of  hardwood  timber  are  called  'hummock'  lands,  and  are  the  most 
highly  valued  by  many.  These  are  cleared  with  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, but  are  based  upon  marl  or  clay,  and  thus  have  a  permanence  of 
capacity,  with  little  or  no  fertilization,  which  enhances  their  value. 
These  are  called  the  'high  hummocks.' 

"The  Mow  hummocks'  are  lands  similarly  covered  with  a  growth  of 
hardwood  timber,  such  as  gum,  magnolia,  cypress,  red  bay,  &c.,  but 
which  are  lower  in  elevation,  and  of  course  more  moist  in  their  nature. 
These  lands,  indeed,  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  swamps,  and  like 
them  consist  chiefly  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 

"The  growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  upon  these  low  hummocks  is 
most  surprising,  and  so  dense  as  to  present  an  almost  impenetrable 
vegetable  barrier  to  all  ingress.  They  are  immensely  fertile,  indeed 
almost  incredibly  so,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  one 
acre  has  been  produced  4,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  other  crops  in 
proportion. 

"The  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock  vary  in  different  localities  so  much 
as  to  prevent  any  general  statement  from  being  of  uniform  application. 
For  instance,  in  South  Florida,  stock  range  at  will  throughout  the  year, 
and  are  abundantly  subsisted  by  natural  pasturage.  Here  it  is  con- 
ceded that  a  herd  of  cattle,  with  only  the  trouble  of  marking  and 
watching,  will  double  in  tliree  and  one-half  years.  Prices  of  stock 
necessarily  range  very  low. 

"The  following  prices,  it  is  believed,  are  entirely  reliable:  Work- 
ing oxen,  per  pair,  are  worth  from  $60  to  $120 ;  working  horses, 
from  $180  to  $400  per  pair  j  mules,  from  880  to  $150  each  j  milch  cows, 
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815  to  $40 ;  sheep,  from  $2  50  to  $5,  and  stock  hogs  10  cents  per  pound ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  throughout  the  State,  hogs,  Uke 
cattle,  sustain  themselves  throughout  the  year  in  the  'range,' 

'^  There  is  a  large  demand  for  labor,  mostly  for  common  and  unskilled 
owing,  as  before  remarked,  to  the  lougestablished  domination  of  a  few 
leading  crops  requiring  the  rudest  labor,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and 
more  varied  productions  which  need  more  intelligent  labor.  Of  the 
rudest  description  and  most  reckless  and  thriftless  character,  this  mis- 
called agriculture  has  proved  an  agrarianism  of  the  most  rank  and 
noxious  description,  reducing  all  lands  cultivated  to  the  one  unvarying 
level  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  seeking  temporary  relief  in  the  virgin 
strength  of  new  tracts  of  wild  land. 

"  Kecently,  improvement  is  perceptible  in  this  direction,  but  as  yet  the 
demand  for  the  more  intelligent  kinds  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
labor  is  quite  limited.  Better  times  and  better  methods,  under  the 
increased  demand  of  new  comers  from  every  portion  of  the  Union,  are 
apparently  close  at  hand. 

''  The  mills  and  factories  in  the  State  are  few,  and  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

"  There  are  several  works  of  internal  improvement  in  process  of  con- 
stniction  or  in  prospect,  from  which  must  proceed  a  large  demand  for 
ordinary  labor.  Upward  of  seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  and  in- 
land canals  to  the  extent  of  many  miles,  are  now  under  obligation  to  be 
constructed  within  the  next  five  years. 

''  In  response  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  advantages  offered  to  laborers, 
mechanics,  and  farmers,  I  beg  leave  to  reply  that  thorough  examinatiou 
will  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  Florida,  for  the  following  reasons: 

"Its  ACCESSIBILITY. — No  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Union,  east  or 
west,  exceeds  this  State  in  facility  of  approach.  Peninsular  in  character, 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  an  area 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  Missouri,  Florida  has  a  sea-coast  of  more 
than  1,200  miles,  and  of  course  offers  remarkable  facilities  to  immigra- 
tion approaching  by  sea.  Then,  by  means  of  the  Apalachicola,  the 
Suwanee,  the  St.  Mary's,  the  St.  John's,  the  Oclockonee,  and  Indian 
Rivers,  the  ease  with  which  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  State 
can  be  reached  is  rarely  exceeded  anywhere.  Thus  an  immigration 
from  abroad  could  save  the  long,  tedious,  and  uncomfortable  conveyance 
by  rail  involved  in  reaching  the  Western  States,  and  be  lauded  in 
Florida  as  cheaply  as  at  New  York.  Connected  also  with  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Western  Railroad  routes,  through  them  and  her  own 
somewhat  extensive  system,  the  Northern  or  Western  immigrant  can 
command  an  easy  transportation  to  and  through  the  State. 

"Climate. — The  climate  of  Florida  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  can  be  equaled 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Located  on  the  very  borders  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  latitude  alone  is  concerned,  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  hottest  portions  of  the  western  continent,  still  her 
situation  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  is  such  that, 
owing  to  her  peculiar  form,  she  is  swept  alternately  by  the  winds  of  the 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  relieved  from  those  burning  heat«  with 
which  she  would  otherwise  be  scorched  j  and  thus  it  happens  that  by  the 
joint  influences  of  latitude  and  peculiar  location  she  is  relieved  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  rigors  of  the  winter  climate  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  extreme  heat  with  which  not 
only  the  other  Southern  Stiit^s,  but  in  the  summer  time  the  Northern 
States,  are  characterized. 
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"  In  the  North  all  regular  farming  work  is  of  necessity  crowded  into  the 
space  of  less  than  half  the  year,  while  in  Florida  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  day  in  the  whole  year  that  may  not  be  devoted  to  purely  agri- 
cultural work. 

"While  the  heat  in  Florida  is  not  more  intense  during  the  summer 
months  than  at  times  in  all  the  Northern  States,  in  winter  the  ther- 
mometer, even  in  Northern  Florida,  rarely  sinks  to  the  freezing  point. 

"Health. — In  regard  to  health,  Florida  stands  among  the  foremost 
States  of  the  Union.  This  fact  appears  strikingly  from  the  figures  of 
the  census  in  reference  to  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  complaints  in  the 
different  States,  and  the  results  strike  one  more  forcibly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  State  for  many  years  had  been  a  popular  place 
of  resort  for  invalids  afflicted  with  all  varieties  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

"From  the  census  of  1860,  it  is  found  that  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion in  the  various  States  of  the  Union  during  the  year  ending  May 
31, 1860,  were  as  follows :  In  Massachusetts,  1  in  254 ;  in  Maine,  1  in 
289;  in  Vermont,  1  in  404;  in  New  York,  1  in  473  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  1 
in  580  J  in  Ohio,  1  in  679 :  in  California,  1  in  727  ;  in  Virginia,  1  in  757 ; 
in  Indiana,  1  in  792 ;  in  Illinois,  1  in  878 ;  in  Florida,  1  in  1,447. 

"Surgeon  General  Lawson,  in  an  official  report,  say^: 

The  general  healthfulness  of  many  parts  of  Florida,  particularly  en  its  ooast,  is 
pTuverbiaL  The  average  annual  mortality  of  the  whole  peniusulaj  from  returns  in 
this  office,  is  found  to  be  2  6-100  per  cent.,  while  in  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  (previous  to  the  war  with  Mexico)  it  was  3  3-100  per  cent. 

"Wide  range  of  crops.— -Usually,  at  least  within  the  borders  of  the 
Union,  whatever  may  be  the  attractions  and  inducements  that  are  of- 
feml  by  any  particular  State  or  section,  the  immigrant  will  be  confined 
within  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  the  usual  range  of  crops 
characteristic  of  that  section ;  and  the  olfer  of  even  a  slight  enlargement 
of  the  usual  range  of  ordinary  crops  would  be  recognized  as  an  induce- 
ment of  great  power.  Other  things  being  even  nearly  equal,  if  the  immi- 
grant have  the  option  of  continuing  the  cultivation  of  crops  to  which  he 
\»  accQstomed,  or  of  reaching  out  to  the  peculiar  productions  of  different 
zones,  he  will  feel  the  force  of  the  attraction. 

"To  a  resident  of  Canada,  or  of  the  Northern  or  Western  States,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  in  any  one  locality,  and  then  without  the  variation 
of  temperature  often  given  in  the  vicinity  of  elevated  mountains,  that 
there  may  be  successfully  cultivated  within  an  inclosure  of  ten  acres,  the 
oats,  rye,  and  wheat  of  Canada ;  the  peach,  quince,  and  sweet  potato  of  the 
Middle  States;  the  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  of  the  Southern  States;  the 
coffee,  indigo,  and  ginger  of  the  West  Indies;  the  orange,  the  lime,  and 
the  lemon  of  Central  America ;  the  olive,  the  grape,  the  coffee,  and  the 
spices  of  the  East;  the  date  and  palm  of  the  desert,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
pepper,  tea,  and  silk  of  Asia;  but  the  citizens  of  Orange,  Sumter,  Her- 
nando, and  Manatee  Counties  in  Florida  know  that  they  can  do  this ; 
and  when  to  the  above  are  added  rice,  bananas,  plantains,  guavas, 
cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  and  paw-paws,  the  infinite  range  of  the  pro- 
dactious  of  Florida  is  made  fully  manifest. 

"Abundance  of  water. — The  State  is  bountifully  supplied  with 
the  best  water  in  every  part.  Lakes,  ponds,  springs,  and  rivers  are 
curiously  frequent,  and  no  section  can  be  found  where  ample  supplies 
of  water  cannot  be  .obtained  by  wells  of  little  depth  and  at  slight 
expense.  Springs  of  mineral  and  salt  water  abound,  some  of  great 
magnitude.  In  Wakulla  County,  the  Wakulla  Kiver,  a  stream  of  very 
considerable  size,  bursts  forth  at  once  from  a  single  spring.  The  Chi- 
pola  River  has  a  similar  origin  in  Jackson  County.  Silver  Spring  in  its 
H.  Ex.  1 10 
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first  outburst  forms  a  spacious  basin,  iuto  wbicb  tbe  Oclockonee  steamers 
find  easy  admission. 

"Cheapness  of  buildings. — Tbc  climate  of  Florida  being  genial 
and  friendly',  enables  tbe  settler  to  dispense  witb  tbe  close-built  and 
expensive  dwelling-bouses  of  tbe  Nortb  and  West. 

"Ease  of  tillage. — The  facility  witb  wbicb  tbe  greater  portion  of 
tbe  tillable  lands  in  Florida  can  be  worked,  furnisbes  sinotber  very 
strong  inducement  to  tbose  wbo,  in  coming  here,  propose  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Lands  in  Florida  can  be,  and  really  are,  worked 
with  much  less  force  than  is  required  at  the  North.  Whether  sandy, 
clayey,  or  loamy,  they  are  mucli  more  friable,  and  more  easily  tilled. 

*' Natural  resources  for  fertilization. — The  first  and  most 
widely-distributed  means  for  restoring  and  invigorating  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  whenever  exhausted,  is  furnished  by  tbe  swami)s  and  lagoons 
and  cypress-sinks  that  may  be  found  in  all  sections.  In  many  of  tbe 
swamps  and  lagoons  are  to  be  found  large  and  accessible  deposits  of 
what  is  called  muck,  wbicb,  at  tbe  will  and  leisure  of  the  farmer,  may 
be  drawn  out  and  applied  directly  to  tbe  land,  or  may  be  composted 
with  lime,  ashes,  salt,  or  manures ;  and  thus  improved,  becomes  availa- 
ble to  almost  any  desirable  extent.  In  many  of  the  sinks  or  depressions 
where  the  cypress  is  found  are  similar  deposits  of  vegetable  mold  or 
muck ;  and  these  sinks,  of  various  dimensions,  are  scattered  tbroughout 
tbe  State.  Along  the  rivers  and  tbe  banks  of  many  of  the  lakes 
are  to  be  found  very  large  and  numerous  deposits  of  muck,  or  mud. 
Experience  in  Florida  has  proved  that  tbe  muck,  used  as  a  fertibzer 
under  proper  management,  becomes  an  exceedingly  valuable  article; 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  immense  quantities  in  every  section. 

"The  immense  deposits  of  oyster-shells  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
whole  coast  line,  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dense  forests, 
giving  ample  stores  of  fuel,  form  another  of  the  sources  of  agricultural 
strengtb  of  incalculable  value,  which  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 

"Marl,  likewise,  of  varied  character  and  value,  i{?  easily  accessible  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  State.  There  are  several  large  deposits  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Jacksonville;  and  a  recent  discovery  has  revealed 
tbe  existence  of  a  very  large  deposit  of  green  marl  in  the  county  of  Leon. 

"Stock  RAISING. — With  reference  to  the  adaptation  of  the  State  to 
the  raising  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  sufticient  evidence  is  given  in  the  fact 
that  but  little  care  and  attention,  and  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  feed- 
ing are  required  to  sustain  stock  in  good  condition  even  in  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  State;  while  further  south  there  is  a  vast 
extent  of  at  least  20,000  square  miles  in  which  stock  of  all  kinds  can  be 
raised,  witb  no  expense  of  feeding  at  anys  eason. 

»*FiSH  AND  OYSTEJJS. — In  the  St.  John's  shad  of  very  fine  quabty 
are  caught  witb  ease  in  the  proper  season ;  and  banks  of  300  miles  in 
length  extend  along  the  western  and  southwestern  coast,  upon  which 
fish  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  those  off  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador  are  eavsily  taken.  These  fisheries  have  also  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  are  never  interrupted  by  the  rigors  of  any  season  of 
tbe  year.  Oysters  of  excellent  flavor  and  of  incredible  size  are  found 
along  the  shores  of  the  multitudinous  bays,  inlets,  and  streams.  The 
taking  and  preservation  of  fish  and  oysters  must  at  no  dist.ant  period 
become  an  important  and  lucrative  business. 

'*  Opportunities  for  the  manufacture  of  wood.— It  is  surpris- 
ing, that  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  most  valuable  and  practica- 
ble woods  that  are  known  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woodenware, 
and  all  articles  for  which  wood  furnishes  the  material,  should  not  long 
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ere  this  have  attracted  more  attention  from  the  mechanics  and  manu- 
factarers  of  the  country. 

"No  man  can  easily  estimate  the  immensity  of  material  for  common 
lumber  furnished  by  the  40,000  acres  of  the  best  growth  of  pines  exist- 
ing in  this  State.  But  while  this  fact  is  to  some  extent  recognized,  it  is 
not  known  that  this  same  pine,  when  properly  prepared,  furnishes  as 
{^ood  and  as  beautiful  a  material,  if  well  selected,  as  any  ornamental  wood. 
Cedar,  both  red  and  white,  is  abundant,  while  cypress,  a  wood  almost 
as  valuable  as  cedar  for  pails,  tubs,  and  casks,  and  also  available 
for  doors,  sash,  and  blinds,  is  found  everywhere  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Mangrove,  equal  to  rosewood  and  box,  and  available  for  the 
same  purposes,  is  found  in  South  Florida,  where  also  can  be  obtained 
the  royal  palm,  making  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  conceivable. 
Ash,  oak  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  best  of  hickory  abound  everywhere. 
Were  this  affluence  of  material,  with  its  accompanying  abundance  of 
fuel  for  producing  motive  power,  located  at  the  North,  it  would  be 
eagerly  sought  for,  even  where  the  frosts  of  winter  chain  up  the  naviga- 
ble waters  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  won- 
derful richness  of  the  resources  of  Florida  in  this  direction  must  soon 
command  the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  S.  ADAMS, 
^'Collector  of  Customs,  Jacksonrille,  Florida, 

"Hon.  Edward  Young, 

^^Ghief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics^  Washinrjton.^ 


ALABAMA. 

Area,  32,4G2,080*acres.    Population  in  1870,  996,902. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  fanns 
on  far  arable  terms  f 

Butler,  Barbour,  Dale,  Henry,  Geneva,  Wilcox,  Columbus,  Dallas, 
Tus(5aloosa,  Itussell,  Bullock,  Lee,  Hale,  Florence,  Lauderdale,  Morgan, 
Blunt,  Madison,  and  Lawrence:  yes. 

JVhat  i4t  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivationj  Jioiv  much  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Barbour,  Dale,  Henry,  and  Geneva:  small  improved  farms  $10  per 
aero.  Butler:  $5;  one-half  under  fence  and  cultivation,  remainder 
woodland  ;  buildings  principally  ordinary  frame  and  log  cabins.  Wil- 
cox: good  improved  land  $7  to  $12  per  jicre:  about  one-third  cleared 
aud  one-half  fenced;  buildings  poor.  Chambers:  $5  to  $10  per  acre; 
about  one-half  ha.s  been  under  cultivation  and  fenced  ;  common  log  and 
frame  buildings.  Dallas:  $j  to  $20  per  acre;  one-fourth  to  one- third 
under  cultivation,  except  in  canebrake,  where  three-fourths  to  seven- 
eighths  are  under  cultivation;  all  fenced,  and  having  comfortable  dwell- 
ings and  out^h<mses.  Talladega:  no  small  improved  farms  for  sale. 
Tuscaloosa:  $10  to  $15;  about  one-half  under  cultivation  and  fenced; 
log  buildings.  Russell,  Bullock,  and  Lee :  about  one-twentieth  under 
cultivation;  very  little  fenced,  and  few  or  no  buildings.  Hale:  $5  to 
125,  according  to  quality;  two-thirds  to  three- fourths  cleared  and  fenced ; 
buildings  generally  poor.  Florence  and  Lauderdale :  $5  to  $10 ;  about 
ouethittl  under  cultivation.    Morgan  and  Blunt :  $2  to  $10 ;  about  one- 
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half  fenced  and  under  cultivation;  cammon  log  buildings.  De  Ealb: 
improved  farms  $12  to  $16  per  acre ;  two-tbirds  has  been  under  culti- 
vation; about  half  fenced ;  buildings  ordinary-  Madison:  $10  to  $30, 
according  to  distance  from  market  town ;  farms  large;  cabins  for  labor- 
ers generally  attached.  Lawrence:  $10  per  acre;  usually  20  to  50 
acres  under  cultivation ;  buildings  ordinary ;  log  houses  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land^  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Butler :  from  50  cents  to  $3  per  acre.  Barbour,  Dale,  Henry,  and 
Geneva:  $4 ;  none  cleared  or  fenced,  and  no  improvements  at  this*^ price. 
Wilcox:  timbered  land  is  considered  the  most  valuable ;  price  $10  to 
$12.  Chambers :  unimproved  land  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  improved. 
Eandolph  and  Clay :  from  $3  to  $50.  Dallas :  from  $2  to  $3,  without 
fence ;  near  a  market  for  wood  at  $6  per  cord.  Russell,  Bullock,  and 
Lee:  $4  per  acre,  unfenced ;  bottom  land  $10  to  $12.  Florence  and 
Lauderdale $3  to  $8.  Morgan  and  Blunt:  from  $5  to  $10.  De  Kalb: 
much  unimproved  land,  but  mountainous  and  broken,  can  be  obtained 
by  entry  under  the  homestead  law  at  an  expense  of  about  $10  for  40 
acres.  Madison :  from  $2  to  $5 ;  very  little  cleared  or  fenced.  Law- 
rence :  from  $5  to  $6 ;  one-quarter  to  one-half  cleared,  and  some  of  it 
fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  tlie  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Butler :  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre,  or  onothird  of  the  corn  and  one-fourth 
of  the  cotton,  renter  furnishing  stock  and  implements.  Barbour,  Dale, 
Henry,  and  Geneva :  on  small  improved  farms  $3  to  $4  per  acre,  or  oiie- 
fourthtlie  produce,  renter  furnishing  stock,  &c.  Wilcox:  from  $3  to 
$3  50,  or  one-third  to  one  quarter  of  the  produce,  renter  furnishing 
stock  and  implements.  Chambers,  Randolph,  and  Clay:  farms  chiefly 
rented  on  shares;  the  owner  receiving  one  third  of  the  grain  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  cotton,  or  one-half  of  every  thing  when  he  furnishes  stock, 
implements,  &c.  Dallas:  improved  farms  from  $1  to  $5,  or  one-third 
of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  renter  furnisbing  his  own 
stock,  &c.  Talladega:  owners  of  large  farms  rent  them  on  shares, fur- 
uishing  everything  and  giving  renter  one-third  ot  the  produce.  Tusca 
loosa :  from  $2  to  $5,  or  renter  receives  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  and 
one-third  of  the  grain ;  or  when  he  provides  stock,  implements,  aud 
seeds,  one-half  of  everything.  Russell,  Bullock,  and  Lee :  from  50  cents 
to  $4,  according  to  quality,  or  one-half  of  the  produce,  owner  furnish- 
ing stock,  iin]dements,  and  seeds.  Hale :  from  $2  to  $5,  or  one-quarter 
of  the  crop.  Florence  and  Lauderdale:  one-third  of  the  corn  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  cotton.  Morgan,  De  Kalb,  and  Blunt:  one-third  of  all 
the  grain  and  one-fourfhof  all  the  cotton,  renter  furnishing  everything. 
Madison  :  from  $3  to  $5,  or  one-half  the  crop,  owner  furnishing  stock, 
&c.  Lawrence:  from  $2  to  $3,  or  one-half  the  crop,  owner  furnishing 
stock,  feed,  implements,  and  seeds;  or  one-third  if  renter  furuishes 
everything. 
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What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  some  of  themf 


Articles  of 

prodactioD. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Cotton*.... 

•  X^er  pound.. 

|0  20  to  $0  23 

Madison,  Lawrence,  Barbour,  Dale,  Henry, 

Geneva,  De  Kalb,  Butler,  Wilcox,  Ran- 
dolph, Clay,  Talladega,  Russell,  Bullock, 

Lee,  Morgan,  Blunt,  Dallas. 

Corn 

.per  bushel.. 

1  00 

Hale,  Morgan,  Blunt,  De  Kalb.  Madison, 
Lawrence,  Tuscaloosa,  Chambers. 

Do 

....  do 

1  25 

Wilcox,  Talladega. 

Do 

....do 

1  35 

Tuscaloosa. 

Do 

....  do 

1  30  to 

1  50 

Randolph,  Clay. 

Do 

....do 

1  40 

Butler. 

Do 

....do 

1  40  to 

1  50 

Dallas. 

Do 

....  do 

1  50 

Russell,  Bullock,  Lee. 

Do 

.  do 

1  75 

Barbour.  Dale,  Heury,  Geneva. 

Sweet  potatoes . .  do 

1  00 

Butler,  Wilcox. 

Wheat  t.... 

....do 

1  25 

De  Kalb. 

Do 

....do 

1  50 

Morgan,  Blunt,  Madison. 

Do 

....do 

2  00  to 

2  25 

Chambers,  Randolph,  Clay. 

Oats 

....do 

1  00 

Lawrence. 

*  These  were  tho  rates  of  raw  cotton  in  1669-'70.    In  the  year  1870-71  the  price  was  from  13  to  14  oenta 
I^r  ponnd. 
\  In  ToscalooBa,  County  wheat  culture  is  yearly  increasing.    Xo  price  given. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Butler :  the  Montg^omery  and  Mobile  Eailroad  runs  nearly  through 
the  center  of  the  county,  and  by  the  town  of  Greenville,  which  is  the 
county  seat,  witli  5,000  inhabitants.  Barbour,  Dale,  Henry,  and  Geneva : 
the  terminus  of  the  Georgia  Southwestern  Eailroad  is  accessible,  and 
there  is  a  steamboat  landing  in  the  southern  part  of  Barbour  County. 
Wilcox:  steamboat  landing  convenient.  Chambers,  Kandolph,  and 
Clay :  the  greatest  distance  from  a  railroad  does  not  exceed  40  or  45 
miles.  Dallas  :  not  more  tlian  8  miles  from  any  point.  Talljidega :  the 
Selma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  Railroad  runs  through  the  county.  Tusca- 
loosa: a  short  distance;  well  supplied  with  such  facilities.  Russell, 
Bullock,  and  Lee:  railroads  and  a  navigable  river  accessible.  Hale: 
two  railroads  in  process  of  construction,  and  navigable  rivers  convenient. 
Florence  and  Lauderdale:  near  the  Tennessee  River.  Morgan  and 
Blunt :  Decatur,  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Morgan  County,  is  a  flourishing 
market  town,  with  a  railroad  station  and  steamboat  landing.  De  Kalb: 
the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  runs  through  the  county ;  steam- 
boat lauding  near  northwestern  boundary.  Madison :  Huntsville,  the 
market  town,  is  in  the  center  of  the  county.  Lawrence :  10  miles  to  a 
railroad. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Butler :  of  medium  quality,  good  water  and  plenty  of  it ;  abundance 
of  oak,  hickory,  pine,  and  red  cedar;  climate  healthful.  Barbour, 
Heury,  Dale,  and  Geneva :  light  sandy  soil  of  good  quality  j  timber — 
chiefly  pine,  oak,  and  hickory.  Wilcox  :  heavy  post-oak  and  light  sandy 
soil ;  the  post-oak  land  is  best  for  cotton ;  timber — chiefly  pine  and  oak. 
Chambers,  Randolph,  and  Clay :  light  upland  moderately  productive ; 
pine,  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut  timber.  Dallas:  land  good;  oak, 
hickory,  and  pine  timber.  Talladega :  land  good ;  pine  and  oak.  Tusca- 
loosa: land  fair;  pine,  oak,  hickory,  &c.    Russell,  Bullock,  and  Lee: 
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uplands,  sandy,  pine  woods ;  bottoms,  rich  sandy  loam.  Hale :  sandy 
and  limestone  laud ;  oak,  hickory,  ash,  and  pine  timber.  Florence  and 
Lauderdale:  good  laud  and  plenty  of  timber.  Morgan  and  Blunt: 
ridges  sandy ;  bottoms,  black  sandy  loam ;  timber  of  all  sorts  abundant. 
De  Kalb:  yellow  or  mulatto  soil,  more  or  less  gravelly;  the  various 
kinds  of  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  ash,  and  sweet  gum  timber.  Madison : 
land  moderately  good ;  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  some  pine  and  cedar.  Law- 
rence :  land  of  every  variety ;  white,  black,  red,  post,  and  swamp  oak, 
hickory,  ash,  and  chestnut  timber. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Butler:  all  kinds,  but  especially  farm  hands  and  house  servants. 
Barbour :  farm  laborers,  railroad  laborers,  and  mechanics.  Dale,  Henry, 
and  Geneva:  farm  labor  chiefly.  Wilcox  :  agricultural  labor  and  house 
servants.  Chambers,  Kandolph,  and  Clay :  chiefly  farm  labor.  Dallas : 
farm,  railroad,  mining,  and  mechanical.  Talladega,  Tuscaloosa,  Madi- 
son, and  Lawrence:  agricultural.  Eussell,  Bullock,  Hale,  and  Lee:  all 
kinds,  but  especially  agricultural.  Florence  and  Lauderdale :  all  kinds 
for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  an  agricultural  community.  Morgan 
and  Blunt:  common  labor.  De  Kalb:  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
labor  of  all  kinds. 

What  mills  or  factories^  ifdny,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Butler :  nine  steam  and'twenty  water  mills,  chiefly  saw-mills.  Barbour, 
Dale,  Henry,  Geneva,  Wilcox,  Talladega,  De  Kalb,  and  Madison: 
none.  Chambers,  Randolph,  and  Clay :  three  cotton  factories ;  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, and  the  Georgia  and  Alabama,  located  on  the  ChatUv 
hoochee  River,  are  in  this  vicinity :  and  in  Randolph  County  the  Rock 
Mills  Manufacturing  Company  j  all  in  operation.  Dallas :  there  are 
some  machine-shops.  Tuscaloosa:  the  Kennedale  Cotton  Mills  have 
6,000  spindles  and  120  looms ;  they  produce  4,500  yards  of  sheeting  and 
shirting  i)er  day ;  average  wages  paid  their  laborers  70  cents  per  day; 
the  "  Warrior  Works  Foundery"  manufactures  castings,  ploughs,  &c.; 
the  same  Arm  has  also  a  carding-machine  and  a  grist-mill,  and  employs 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hands ;  average  wages,  $2  per  day.  Russell, 
Bullock,  and  Lee :  there  are  cotton  and  tobacco  factories,  and  iron-works 
in  Columbus,  Georgia,  which  is  near  to  these  counties.  Hale:  none;  bat 
much  needed.  Florence  and  Lauderdale :  one  flne  cotton  factory,  and 
many  grist  and  saw  mills ;  all  wanting  labor.  Morgan,  Blunt,  and  Law- 
rence :  some  few  steam-mills,  but  no  factories. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so^  how  far  distant  t 

Butler :  the  Brunswick  and  Vicksburg  and  Mobile  and  Girard  Rail- 
roads will  pass  through  this  county.  Chambers,  Randolph,  and  Clay  : 
the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad  passes  through  one  county  of 
this  division,  some  12  or  14  miles.  Dallas:  there  are  four  railroads  in 
this  vicinity,  all  running  into  Selma,  and  employing  in  all  about  6,000 
hands.  Tuscaloosa :  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  now  in 
rapid  progress,  passes  through  this  county.  Russell,  Bullock,  and  Lee : 
two  railroads  are  in  process  of  construction  near  Opeleka,  and  one  near 
Union  Springs.  .  Hale :  the  Eutaw  and  Livingston  Railroad  runs  near 
Greensboro.  Florence  and  Lauderdale :  there  is  a  railroad  being  con- 
structed from  Tuscumbia,  which  wants  laborers.  Morgan  and  Blunt : 
one  new  railroad  under  construction.  De  Kalb:  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad  runs  through  this  county  for  20  miles;  it  is  in 
running  order  that  distance,  but  a  considerable  number  of  laborers  are 
employed  in  the  erection  of  station-houses,  in  making  repairs,  cutting^ 
wood,  tiesy  &c.    Wilcox:  two  railroads  in  process  of  construction. 
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Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^ 
meckanieSj  or  small  fanners.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
tcaleredy  yet  unoccupied  f 

Butler :  this  county  is  remarkably  healthful,  is  well  watered,  has  abun- 
daDoe  of  good  land  suitable  for  farms,  of  which  not  more  than  one-third 
is  occupied  and  under  cultivation.  Barbour,  Dale,  Henry,  and  Geneva : 
the  growing  city  of  Eufala,  in  this  division,  has  now  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  improving  i^apidly ;  a  great  demand  for  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths; about  one-third  of  the  land  of  these  counties  is  unoccupied. 
This  section  is  well  supplied  with  fine  water,  is  salubrious,  and  the 
community  is  civil,  social,  and  law  abiding.  Wilcox :  the  advantages 
for  laborers  are  good ;  small  farmers  and  house  carpenters  would  do 
well;  DO  good  land  unoccupied.  Chambers,  Randolph,  and  Clay :  these 
coQDties  offer  superior  inducements  to  laborers  and  small  farmers ;  some 
QDoccapied  land  of  medium  quality,  and  well-watered  in  Randolph 
Coauty.  Dallas:  farm  laborers  and  mechanics  can  always  find  work  at 
firstKjiass  wages ;  there  is  plenty  of  good,  well  watered  land  for  sale  or 
rent  at  low  prices ;  excellent  sites  for  saw-mills,  with  a  market  near  at 
hand.  Tuscaloosa :  there  is  a  tract  of  about  75  miles  square,  lying  east, 
west,  and  north  of  Tuscaloosa,  of  which  not  one-half  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  broken  well-watered  country,  very  healthy,  and  presents 
extraordinary  advantages  for  small  farmers ;  some  portions  of  it  abound 
in  coal  and  iron ;  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  passes  through 
it  Russell,  Bullock,  and  Lee :  plenty  of  good,  well- watered  land  yet 
nnoccapied.  Hale:  good  farming  district,  with  advantages  for  small 
farmers;  very  little  good  land  unoccupied,  but  the  cultivation  is  gen- 
erally poor.  Florence  and  Lauderdale :  cheap  lands,  fine  water,  and  a 
beaith^l  climate.  Morgan  and  Blunt :  laborers  find  sufficient  employ- 
ment at  tolerably  good  wages ;  there  is  but  little  land  unoccupied.  De 
Kalb:  a  great  demand  for  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths,  who  are  much, 
heeded;  a  large  quantity  of  unoccupied  land,  some  well  watered,  but 
not  very  productive ;  energetic  meh,  especially  mechanics,  can  make 
money.  Madison :  the  land  is  chiefly  devot^ed  to  cotton  culture ;  farm 
laborers  are  in  demand ;  rents  are  high,  (on  shares,)  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  land  unoccupied ;  cotton  can  be  raised  for  about  12^  cents 
per  poand.  Lawrence :  laborers  and  mechanics  can  always  get  work  at 
remunerative  i^rices;  small  farmers  will  find  good  opportunities;  there 
H  a  gtesLt  deal  of  unoccupied  land,  but  it  is  generally  poor.  It  is  a 
mouutaioous  region,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  minerals,  is 
well  watered,  and  has  fine  motive  power  for  machinery. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Area,  30,179,840  acres.    Population  in  1870,  834,170. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

Bolivar.  Copiah,  Pike,  De  Soto,  Yalabusha,  and  Carroll :  yes.  Law- 
rence and  Covington:  land  that  will  produce  half  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  acre  can  be  purchased  at  Government  price  within  ten  miles  of 
a  railroad.  Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson :  the  land  is  not  suited  to 
cultivation.  Lowndes :  any  quantity  of  improved  or  unimproved  from 
40  to  1,000  acres.  Oktibbeha:  yes:  any  number  of  acres  from  20  to 
1,000. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  ichat  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Copiah:  $5  to  $10;  a  small  portion  fenced;  buildings  indifferent. 
Lawrence  and  Covington:  improved  farms,  $10;  one-half  cleared  and 
fenced ;  buildings  inferior.  Pike :  from  $2  50  to  $5  and  upwards,  ac- 
cording  to  nature  of  improvements  and  proximity  to  market ;  log  build- 
ings. Lowndes :  sandy  lands  east  of  Tombigbee  River,  if  improved, 
$2  50  to  $15;  prairie  lands  west  of  the  river,  $10  to  $25;  about  one- 
half  of  the  land  is  cultivated.  Oktibbeha:  $5  to  $15;  one-half  under 
cultivation  and  fenced ;  the  balance  timbered  and  without  fence ; 
buildings  very  common.  De  Soto :  about  $20  per  acre;  one-half  under 
cultivation;  two  thirds  fenced;  log  buildings.  Bolivar:  $10  to  $20; 
one-half  under  cultivation;  common  buildings.  Yalabusha:  $10  to 
$15;  fences  bad.  Carroll :  $2  to  $10;  most  of  the  land  has  been  culti- 
vated ;  buildings  and  fencing  in  bad  condition. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  ichat  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Copiah:  from  $5  to  810,  near  a  railroad;  two  or  three  miles  from 
road,  $2  to  $5 ;  not  fenced.  Lawrence  and  Covington :  $2 ;  not  fenced. 
Pike:  the  price  depends  on  proximity  to  market  or  railroad;  lowest, 
$2  50;  log  buildings.  Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson:  $1  to  $2  50. 
Oktibbeha :  $2  for  uncleared  and  uufenced  land.  De  Soto :  $10 ;  three- 
fourths  cleared ;  not  fenced.  Bolivar :  $2  50  to  $5 ;  n.one  cleared,  none 
fenced ;  Yalabusha :  $2  to  $5 ;  very  little  cleared ;  none  fenced.  Carroll : 
$1  25  to  $6. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms?  If  rented  on  shares, 
Khat  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  iwijWe- 
ments,  or  seeds  f 

Copiah :  many  rent  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre ;  one-half  the  crop  when 
rented  on  shares,  the  owner  furnishing  team.  Lawrence  and  Covington: 
nearly  all  land  is  rented  on  shares,  the  owner  receiving  one-half,  fur- 
nishing stock,  implements,  and  seeds.  Pike:  within  five  miles  of  rail- 
road, 50  cents  per  acre ;  more  remote,  25  cents ;  on  shares,  owner  fur- 
nishing team  and  seeds  receives  half  the  product.  Lowndes:  sandy 
lands,  $2  to  $4 ;  prairie,  $5 ;  on  shares,  the  owner  receives  one-third  of 
the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  if  renter  furnishes  team,  &c. ;  if 
otherwise,  one-half  of  the  crop.  Oktibbeha :  $3  to  $4 ;  on  shares,  as 
above.  De  Soto*:  $6  per  acre;  owner  gets  one-half  when  he  furnishes 
stock,  implements,  and  seeds;  and  one- third  when  the  renter  furnishes 
them.  Bolivar:  $4  to  $6;  on  shares,  as  above.  Yalabusha:  most  of 
the  farms  are  rented  on  shares ;  one-fourth  when  renter  furnishes  team, 
implements  and  seeds;  otherwise,  one-half.  Carroll:  shares,  same  as 
above. 
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What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  wliat  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Cotton*.... 

.per  pound.. 

$0  20  to  $0  23 

Bolivar,  Copiah,  Lawrence,  Covington,  Ok- 
tibbeha, Lowndes,  Pike,  De  Soto,  Yala- 

busha,  Carroll. 

Cora 

.per  bushel.. 

85 

De  Soto. 

Do 

....do 

1  00 

Lowndes,  Oktibbeha,  Bolivar,  Yalabusha, 
Carroll. 

Wheat 

....  do 

1  50 

Oktibbeha. 

Lumber 

perM.. 

12  00 

Hancock,  HarriHon,  Jackson. 

Turpentine . 

.per  gallon.. 

40 

Hancock,  Harrison,  Jackson. 

*  These  were  the  rates  in  1869-'70.    In  1870-'71  the  price  averaged  about  14  cents. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  toicn,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  t 

Copiah :  railroad  passes  through  this  county.  Lawrence  and  Coving- 
ton: Brookhaven,  in  Lawrence  County,  is  the  market  town,  New 
Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  passing  through  it. 
Pike :  a  market  town  and  railroad  station  in  this  county.  Hancock, 
Harrison,  and  Jaekson  :  one  or  more  steamboat  landings  in  each  county ; 
100  miles  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Lowndes :  nowhere  over  20  miles 
from  river  or  railroad.  Oktibbeha :  twelve  miles  from  county  site  to 
station  on  railroad.  De  Soto :  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  western 
boundary,  and  a  railroad  runs  through  the  central  part  of  the  county. 
Bolivar:  from  one  to  ten  miles  to  steamboat  landing.  Yalabusha:  a 
railroad  dei)ot  in  the  county  town.  Carroll:  Mississippi  Central  Rail- 
road runs  through  the  county,  having  three  stations  within  the  county; 
the  Yazoo  River  is  the  western  boundary,  navigable  all  the  year. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land,  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Copiah  :  black  sandy  land,  clay  subsoil,  of  variable  quality;  oak  and 
louf:  leaf  pine  timber.  Lawrence  and  Covington :  light  soil,  inferior 
quality;  pine  timber  generally.  Pike:  sandy  loam;  some  oak  and 
hickory,  but  principally  yellow  pine.  Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson : 
sandy  and  unproductive ;  yellow  pine  and  live  oak.  Lowndes :  every 
variety,  from  poor  hilly  land  to  richest  valleys  and  prairie.  Oktibbeha: 
the  eastern  half  of  county  is  prairie;  timber  scarce;  the  western  is 
sandy  land,  well  timbered.  De  Soto :  two-thirds  productiv  e  uplands, 
one-third  bottom ;  oak,  poplar,  gum,  and  hickory.  Bolivar :  the  best 
alluvial  bottom  land;  cottonwood,  cypress,  and  other  swamp  growths. 
Yalabusha :  land  of  medium  quality ;  oak  and  pine  timber.  Carroll : 
eastern  i>ortion  somewhat  hilly  and  broken ;  sandy  soil ;  western,  black 
loam,  very  rich,  producing  from  350  to  600  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the 
acre. 

For  trliat  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Copiah:  all  kinds,  especially  farm  labor.  Lawrence  and  Covington r 
agricultural,  unlimited  demand.  Pike :  all  kinds ;  white  preferred,  for 
the  reason  that  black  is  unreliable.  Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson  : 
lumbermen.  Lowndes :  all  kinds  of  reliable  labor  in  demand.  Oktib- 
beha: farm  labor.  De  Soto:  farm  and  mechanical.  Bolivar:  farm 
labor.  Yalabusha :  white  laborers.  Carroll :  farm  laborers,  teamsters, 
house  servants. 

What  miUs  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
ikilled  labor  f 

Copiah :  cotton  and  woolen  mills  established  in  1866.    Lawrence  and 
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•Covington :  only  one  or  two  saw-mills  of  limited  capacity.  Hancock, 
Harrison,  and  Jackson :  fourteen  lumber-mills,  two  founderies.  Lowndes, 
Pike,  and  Bolivar:  none.  Oktibbeha:  about  a  dozen  steam,  grist,  and 
saw  mills.  De  Soto :  a  few  grist  and  saw  mills.  Yalabiisha :  rolling- 
mills,  planing-mills,  gristmills,  and  saw-mills.  CiirroU  :  cotton  factorr 
at  Carrollton. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  worlcs  in  pro- 
gress requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  t 

Copiah,  Lawrence,  Covington,  and  Pike :  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson, 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad  pa.sses  through  these  counties.  Hancock, 
Harrison,  and  Jackson:  a  railroad  through  these  counties  is  nearly 
completed.  Bolivar :  levees  along  the  river.  Yalabusha :  two  railroads 
are  about  to  be  commenced,  as  soon  as  laborers  can  be  obtained. 
•Carroll :  Mississippi  Central  Kailroad  is  in  want  of  section  hands. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers, 
mechanics,  or  small  farmers. 

Copiah :  this  county  offers  great  advantages  to  all  classes  of  labor- 
ers; a  large. quantity  of  pioductivo  land  to  be  had  at  alow  rate;  if 
rented,  one-half  the  crop  is  allotted  for  the  labor  of  tillage,  the  owner 
furnishing  team,  implements,  and  seeds.  Lawrence  and  Covington: 
healthful  climate,  good  water,  soil  of  medium  quality ;  some  land  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Government  at  $1  25  per  acre,  lying  20  miles  from 
railroad.  Pike :  abundance  of  land  of  reasonably  good  quality,  watered 
by  small  streams,  yet  unoccupied ;  the  climate  being  remarkably  genial, 
the  industrious  laborer,  mechanic,  or  small  farmer  would  find  this  sec- 
tion well  suited  to  his  taste  and  affording  an  excellent  field  for  enter- 
prise. We  need  industrious  and  enterprising  men.  Hancock,  Harrison, 
and  Jackson  :  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  subject  to  homestead  entry,  but 
it  is  not  suited  to  farming  purposes ;  lumbering  and  oyster  fishing  are 
the  principal  employments.  Lowndes :  one-half  the  lands  in  this  cx)unty 
are  or  have  been  under  cultivation;  east  of  the  Tombigbee  River  the 
farms  are  small  and  a  majority  of  the  farm  hands  white ;  west  of  the 
river  the  farms  are  large,  and  three-fourths  of  the  laborers  are  negroes. 
Oktibbeha :  the  advantages  are  good  for  laborers,  especially  farm  labor- 
ers; farmers  with  some  capital  are  needed ;  there  are  several  good  mill 
fiites  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  land  nnoccupied.  De  Soto: 
any  man  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  has  some  capital  to  commence^ 
with,  can  do  well ;  lands  are  rapidly  advancing  in  value.  Bolivar:  the 
high  prices  paid  for  farm  labor  make  it  advantageous  for  all  who  want 
that  kind  of  employment.  Yalabusha :  the  best  of  inducements  for 
laborers  and  mechanics,  and  plehty  of  good  farms  to  be  sold  or  rented 
at  reasonable  prices. 

^Yhat  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


• 

1 

Working 
Counties.                oxen, 
per  pair. 

Working 

horses, 

each. 

Working 
mules, 
each. 

Milch  cows, 
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HogB,  ncr 
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1 
1 
1 
? 

Copiah 175 

Lawronco 75 

Pike 150  to   80 

Carroll !    .    35  to   75 

1125  to  350 

150 

150  to   350 

125  to    i200 

175  to  225 

ISO 

125  to   3.')0 

J25to   300 

100  to   800 

175 

150 

135  to   800 

300 

150 

•35 

|30to   50 

25  to    40 

12  to   35 

|2  50 

200 

11  00  to  2  50 

8o.to  9c, 
50, 
7c. 
9c. 

<} 

Lowndes 40  to   60        100  to    150 

Oktibbeha t>0                    150 

15  to    30 

30 

35 

30to    40 

25  to    35 

35 

1  50to  300 
300 
350 
300 

1  50to  350 
8  50 

9 

3 

DeSoto 50 

125 
ISO  to    300 
150  to    S.'iO 

150 

?fe 

3 
3 

Bolivar 185 

Yalabusha 75  to  125 

Tallahatohee. ...                   75 

9 

6c. 
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I1G3  50 

#170 

131  40 

18  87 
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TENNESSEE. 

Area,  29,184,000  acres.    Popnlation  in  1870,  1,258,179. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

Hawkins,  Cocke,  Washington,  Greene,  Blount,  Bradley,  Union, 
McMinn,  Hamilton,  Mason,  De  Kalb,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Kobertson, 
Hnmpbreys,  Montgomery,  Lawrence,  Wayne,  Dickson,  Hickman, 
Gibson,  Obion,  Henry,  Benton,  Hardeman,  Tipton,  McNairy,  and 
3iadison :  land  may  be  either  purchased  or  rented  on  favorable  terms. 
Sumner :  land  may  be  purchased,  but  there  is  none  to  rent.  Davidson 
and  Hutherford :  none  to  be  sold  or  rented.  Williamson  :  nearly  all  the 
land  in  this  locality  is  rented  at  high  rates  in  money,  or  a  large  portion 
of  the  crop.  Fayette :  most  of  the  lands  are  owned  by  moneyed  men 
vho  are  willing  to  rent,  but  require  one-half  the  product. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  tchat  pro- 
portion has  been  under  mdiivation^  how  much  is  fencedy  and  the  Jcind  of 
buildings, 

Hawkins :  from  $2  50  to  $20  per  acre ;  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
fenced ;  good  log  buildings  generally.  Cocke :  $10  to  $15 ;  one-fourth, 
under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings  rather  poor.  Washington : 
from  $5  to  $10,  some  from  $15  to  $20;  one-half  to  two-thirds  under 
cultivation  and  fenced ;  common  wooden  buildings.  Greene :  from  $5 
to  $20;  about  one-third  under  cultivation;  buildings  not  very  good. 
Blount:  $8  to  $20;  about  one-third  has  been  under  cultivation,  the 
most  of  which  is  fenced  ;  comfortable  buildings  of  frame,  brick,  or  stone. 
Bradley :  from  $5  to  $10 ;  best  improved  lands  from  $20  to  $30.  Union : 
$3  to  $15 ;  one-half  under  cultivation ;  some  log  buildings,  and  some  of 
frame  and  brick.  McMinn:  $15  to  $25;  from  one-third  to  one-half 
fenced ;  buildings,  frame  and  log.  Hamilton :  $10  to  $20 ;  one-third  to 
two-thirds  cultivated ;  cleared  land  generally  fenced ;  buildings  poor. 
Macon:  $10;  one-third  to  one-half  fenced ;  buildings  generally  of  wood. 
Smith :  $15  to  $20.  De  Kalb :  $15  to  $25,  with  medium  improvements. 
Rutherford :  farms  consist  generally  of  300  to  600  acres,  worth  from  $60 
to  $100  j^T  acre ;  fences  good ;  chiefly  frame  buildings.  Franklin :  $5 
to  $35;  one-half  cleared  and  fenced  ;  buildings  poor.  Bedford :  $25  to 
•$40;  one-half  under  cultivation  and  fenced  ;  buildings  of  log  and  frame, 
and  a  few  of  brick.  Robertson :  $2  to  $50,  according  to  location  and 
quality;  one-half  under  cultivation;  log  buildings.  Sumner:  $20  to 
135;  one-half  under  cultivation.  Davidson:  $5  to  $200;  about  one-half 
is  or  has  been  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  wooden  buildings. 
Williamson:  $10  to  $75.  Humphreys:  average  about  $8;  one-eighth 
nnder  cultivation ;  one-sixth  fenced  ;  buildings  of  hewn  logs.  Mont- , 
gomery :  $20  to  $30 ;  one-half  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  log  build- 
ings. Lawrence:  $3  to  $10.  Wayne:  $10  to  $50;  very  little  culti- 
vated. Dickson  and  Hickman:  $8;  one-half  under  cultivation;  log 
and  frame  buildings.  Gibson:  $10  to  $25.  Obion:  $20  to  $25;  one- 
fourth  under  cultivation;  log  buildings.  Henry  and  Benton:  $10  to 
130;  one-third  under  cultivation  and  fenced  ;  buildings  mostly  of  wood. 
Hardeman ;  $5  to  $50 ;  two-thirds  under  cultivation ;  buildings  good. 
Tipton:  $5  to  $50.  Fayette:  no  small  farms.  Carroll:  $10  to  $12; 
one-third  cultivated;  log  and  frame  buildings.  McNairy  and  Madison: 
15  to  $50 ;  one-half  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  log  buildings. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  landj  what  proportion  is  cleared j 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Hawkins:  $2  to  $5  on  the  mountains;  $10  to  $25  in  the  valleys. 
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Cocke:  $1  to  (5;  none  fenced.  Washington  :  from  (4 to (8;  onetbird 
to  one-half  cleared  and  fenced.  Greene:  (3  to  (15;  none  cleared  or 
fenced.  Blount:  (5  to  (20;  less  than  one-half  cleared  and  fenced, 
firadley :  not  much  unimproved.  Union  :  $3  to  $12.  Hamilton  :  $5  to 
$15.  Macon :  from  $1  to  $3.  De  Kalb  :  $10  to  $20.  Hutherford  and 
McMinn :  no  unimproved  land  that  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Franklin :  from  50  cents  to  $8,  mountain  or  barren.  Bedford :  $7  to 
$10 ;  very  small  proportion  cleared.  JRobertson  :  $2  to  $5.  Sumner : 
some  for  $1  50  per  acre,  thin  soil,  good  for  fruit.  Davidson  :  very  little 
unimproved.  Williamson :  $2  and  upwards.  Humphreys :  $1  to  $10. 
Montgomery:  $15  to  $30.  Lawrence:  $3  to  $10.  Wayne:  $1  to  $5; 
mostly  hilly  and  barren  lands,  but  rich  with  iron  ore.  Dickson  ami 
Hickman:  $5.  Gibson:  $2  to  $12.  Obion:  $15  to  $20.  Henry  and 
Benton :  $2  to  $20.  Hardeman,  Tipton,  and  Fayette :  $10  to  $30.  Car- 
roll :  average  $6.  McNairy  and  Madison :  $10  to  $30 ;  woodland  more 
valuable  than  cleared.    Haywood  and  Shelby  :  $25  to  $60. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Hawkins:  the  owner  receives  one-third  of  all  that  is  raised;  and  if 
he  furnish  stock,  implements,  &c.,  one-half.  Washington,  Greene,  Mc- 
Minn, Franklin,  Sumner,  Williamson,  Lawrence,  Dickson,  and  Hickman: 
the  same  as  above.  Cocke:  owner  receives  one-third  on  upland;  ou 
river  bottom,  one-half,  renter  furnishing  all.  Blount :  when  owner  fur- 
nishes stock,  implements,  and  seeds  he  receives  two-thirds;  otherwise, 
one- third.  liradley :  $2  to  $3;  shares,  one-half  and  one-third.  Union: 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  tlio  value;  shares,  as  above.  Hamilton:  $3  to 
$10;  shares,  the  same.  Macon:  $4  to  $5.  DeKalb:  $3.  Rutherford: 
$5  to  $10.  Bedford:  shares,  one-half;  and  if  owner  furnishes  he  re- 
ceives two-thirds.  Benton:  $2  to  $5.  Davidson:  one-third  for  the 
laud,  one-third  for  labor,  and  one-third  for  stock,  implements,  and  seedvS. 
Humphreys:  $1  25  to  $3;  on  shares,  one-third;  on  river  lands,  from  $5 
to  $8.  Montgomery :  $2  to  $10,  on  one-third  the  crop.  Wayne:  $3,  or 
one-third.  Dickson  and  Hickman:  one-third,  and  if  owner  furnish 
^tock,  &c.,  one-half.  Gibson:  $1  50  to  85.  Obion:  $1,  or  one-third. 
Henry  and  Benton :  grain  laud,  one-third ;  land  for  tobacco  and  cotton, 
from  $3  to  $5.  Hardeman,  Madison,  Tipton,  and  Fayette:  $2  to  $10;* 
or  one-third  unfurnished,  and  if  furnished,  one-half. 

^Yhat  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  some  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

production. 

Wheat 

Do 

Do 

.per  bushel.. 

do 

....do 

Do 

Do 

do 

....do 

Do 

Com 

Do 

....do 

....  do 

do 

Do 

Do 

....do 

....do 

Prices. 


Counties. 


$0  80 

90 

1  00 


05  to    1  10 
1  25 


1  50 

50  to       60 

60 

60to       80 
65 


De  Kalb. 

Montgomery,  Lawrence. 

Hawkiiil^,  Cocke,  Macon,  Bradley,  Ruther- 
ford, Franklin,  Bedford,  Williamson, 
Henry,  Humphreys,  Benton. 

Davidson,  McMinn,* Gibson. 

Washini^ton,  Blount,  Bradley,  Union,  Ham- 
ilton, Robertson,  Wayne,  Dickson,  Hick- 
man. 

McNairy. 

Montgomery,  Bedford,  Humphreys. 

Hawkins,  Macon,  Obion,  Henry,  Carroll, 
Benton,  Bradley. 

McNairy,  Madison,  Fayette. 

De  Kalb,  Hardeman. 
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Articles  of  production. 

Prices. 

Contents. 

Cora 

..per  bashel.. 

$0  75 

Cocke,  Union,  Dickson,  Hickman. 

Do 

..r..do 

80 

Franklin,  Williamson,  Humphreys,  Wayne, 
Gibson. 

Do 

do 

85 

Blount. 

Do 

do 

$0  90  to 

95 

Rutherford,  Da^ndson. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

McMinn,  Robertson. 

Oats 

do 

40 

Hawkins,  Bradley. 

Do 

do 

50 

Blount,  Union,  DeKalb,  Lawrence. 

Do 

do 

60 

Franklin,  Wayne. 

Potatoes  . 

do 

75 

Blount,  Wayne,  Bedford,  Lawrence. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Union. 

Cotton*.. 

...per  pound.. 
do 

21 

Franklin,  Bedford,  Dickson,  Hickman. 

Do 

1 

22 

Rutherford,  Hardeman. 

Do 

do 

1 

22f 

Williamson,  Obion,  Fayette. 

Do 

do 

1 

23 

Madison,  Gibson. 

*  These  were  tho  rates  for  raw  cotton  in  the  year  l86&-'70.  The  prices  were  from  10  cents  to  14  cents 
In  1CT<^'71. 

What  U  the  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Hawkins :  a  railroad  to  Rogersville.  Cocke :  a  railroad  through  the 
center  of  the  county.  Washington :  from  10  to  15  miles  to  railroad 
Btation.  Blount :  a  railroad  passes  through  the  center  of  the  county, 
which  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  navigable  rivers.  Bradley :  from  3 
to  10  miles.  Union :  16  miles  to  a  railroad  station ;  23  miles  to  a  market 
towu.  McMinn :  there  is  a  railroad  through  the  county  town.  Hamil- 
ton ;  from  1  to  15  miles.  Macon :  steamboat  landing,  16  miles ;  railroad 
station,  33  miles.  De  Kalb :  18  miles.  Rutherford :  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  county.  Frank- 
lin :  the  same,  with  two  additional  roads.  Bedford :  10  miles  from  any 
portion  of  the  county.  Robertson :  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Railroad 
losses  through  this  county  near  the  center.  Sumner:  the  Cumberland 
Kiver  is  navigable  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  and  is  the  line  be- 
tween this  and  Wilson  County;  and  a  railroad  runs  through  the  center 
of  this  county.  Davidson  :  we  have  all  of  them  very  convenient.  Wil- 
liamson: Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad  passes  through  the  county, 
fliimphreys:  convenient  to  railroad  and  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
Rivers.  Montgomery :  20  miles  is  the  farthest  point  in  the  county  from 
a niarket.  Lawrence :  16  miles.  Wayne :  steamboat  landing,  13  miles; 
railroad  and  market  town,  30  miles.  Gibson:  two  railroads  and  five 
stations  within  the  county.  Obion :  wo  are  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Henry  and  Benton :  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad  runs  through 
the  county  seat  of  Henry  County;  another  railroad  runs  through  Ben- 
ton ;  several  stations  on  each ;  Tennessee  River  runs  on  eastern  bound- 
ary. Hardeman:  railroad  station  at  this  place;  52  miles  to  Memphis. 
Tipton:  steamboat,  16  miles ;*statiou,  13  miles;  market  town,  42  miles. 
Fayette :  33  miles  to  Memphis ;  there  are  several  railroad  stations  in  this 
county.  McJTairy:  from  5  to  10  miles  is  the  greatest  distance  from  any 
farm  in  the  county  to  a  railroad.  Madison :  from  1  to  10  miles  to  rail- 
road station.  The  five  last-named  counties,  together  with  Shelby  and 
Haywood,  are  well  supplied  with  railroad  and  river  communication  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land,  and  the  kind  of  timber? 
Hawkins:  good;  timber — oak,  hickory,  ash,  poplar,  pine,  sugar-tree 
maple,  dogwood,  cedar,  and  spruce.    Cocke :  land  of  various  qualities ; 
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timber  of  almost  all  kinds ;  pine,  walnut,  birch,  cherry,  chestnut,  oak, 
poplar,  cedar,  gum,  &c.  Washington :  land  of  medium  quality ;  white 
and  black  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut.  Greene :  good  land ;  timber  of 
all  kinds.  Blount:  black  clay;  oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  walnut,  pine, 
and  ash.  Bradley :  black,  gravelly,  gray,  and  red  soil ;  pine,  hickory, 
post  oak,  &c.  Union  :  about  half  valley  land  with  a  clay  bottom  ;  the 
other,  ridge  and  gravelly' ;  hickory,  pine,  oak,  poplar,  chestnut,  dogwood, 
&c.  McMinn :  clay  subsoil ;  hickory,  chestnut,  poplar,  and  piue  in 
abundance.  Hamilton :  first  quality ;  rolling  land ;  loam  and  allnvium ; 
clay  bottom;  limestone  and  mulatto  soil;  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  pine, 
and  gum  timber.  Macon :  land  heavily  timbered  with  chestnut,  poplar, 
and  oak.  De  Kalb:  limestone  land;  poplar,  ash,  hickory,  and  walnut. 
Rutherford :  light  sand ;  chiefly  oak  timber.  Franklin :  all  varieties 
from  very  poor  to  very  rich  soil ;  black  oak  and  black  walnut.  Bedford : 
about  three-fifths  flat,  rich  bottoms;  two-fifths  rolling;  poplar,  oak, 
hickory,  chestnut,  &c.  liobertson :  in  jsome  localities  excellent ;  bla^k 
and  red  oak,  chestnut,  poplar,  hickory,  dogwood,  maple,  &c.  Sumner: 
the  land  is  generally  good ;  beech,  poplar,  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  and 
chestnut.  Davidson :  good ;  oak,  beech,  maple,  hickory,  elm,  and  ash. 
Williamson :  about  one-third  fit  for  profitable  cultivation ;  but  poorly 
supplied  with  timber  for  fencing  and  building  i)urposes;  the  remainder 
has  an  abundance  of  poplar,  oak,  &c.  Humphreys :  the  country  is 
broken  and  the  valley  lands  are  generally  good ;  all  kinds  of  timber  in 
abundance.  Montgomery:  fair  average  quality.  Lawrence:  upland; 
oak,  poplar,  chestnut.  Wayne :  bottom  land  for  cultivation  ;  poplar, 
beech,  oak,  hickory,  &c.  Dickson  and  Hickman :  on  thie  river  courses 
the  land  is  fertile;  poi>lar,  oak,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  walnut,  &c.  Gib- 
son: land  excellent;  timber  in  great  abundance.  Obion:  land  very 
good;  poplar,  oak,  ash  and  hickory.  Henry  and  Benton:  medium 
quality ;  oak,  poplar,  and  chestnut,  llardeman :  good  land ;  oak  timber. 
Tipton :  hilly,  with  clay  bottom ;  the  river  lands  are  sandy.  Fayette  : 
some  bottom  lands  are  very  good;  oak,  ash,  hickory,  &c.  McNairy: 
extensive  bottom  lands  on  all  rivers  and  creeks,  which  make  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  farming  land,  and  beech  uplands;  very  productive ; 
oak,  poplar, cherry,  walnut,  and  pine.  Madison:  good  uplands, capable 
of  producing  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  ; 
oak,  hickory,  beech,  poplar,  piue  and  cypress  timber. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Hawkins,  Cocke,  Blount,  Hamilton,  Humphreys,  Lawrence,  Wayne, 
Gibson :  all  kinds.  Washington,  De  Kalb,  Union,  Henry,  Benton, 
Franklin,  Sumner,  and  Williamson:  agricultural  and  mechanical. 
Greene,  Macon,  Gibson,  and  Obipn  :  farm  labor.  McMinn,  Robertson, 
and  Montgomery:  farm  hands  and  domestic  servants.  Dickson  anil 
Hickman:  tarui  hands,  wood-choppers,  furnace-men,  and  house  servants. 
Bradley  and  Davidson :  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Rutherforil : 
agricultural.  Hardenuin :  farm  and  railroad  labor.  Tipton :  farm  hands 
and  wood  choppers.  Fayette:  negro  labor  for  cotton-raising.  Madison 
and  McNairy :  reliable  farm  laborers  are  in  demand. 

TVVw/  mill^  or  factories^  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
sMlled  labor  f 

Hawkins  and  Hardeman :  flour-mills.  Cocke,  Union,  and  Madison  : 
grist  and  saw  mills,  by  steam  and  water-power.  Greene:  one  or  two 
cotton  factories,  iron  founderies,  and  zinc  works.  Blount :  cotton  and 
woolen  mills.  Bradley :  in  mills  and  factories  we  are  greatly  deficient ; 
capitalists  would  here  find  opportunity  for  safe  and  remunexative  invest- 
ment in  machinery  of  any  kind.    McMinn :  two  cotton  factories,  twelve 
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orfifteen  good  flour-mills,  and  four  or  five  wool-carding  machines.  Ham- 
ilton :  foundery,  machine-shop,  car- works,  iron- works,  furniture,  sash, 
blind,  and  door  factories,  and  saw  and  grist  mills.  Rutherford :  few  mills ; 
BO  factories;  not  much  demand  for  skilled  labor.  Franklin:  one  fine, 
large  steam  tannery,  two  cotton  fiictories,  one  paper-mill,  three  very 
large  flour-mills,  twenty  smaller  ones,  about  ten  steam  and  as  many 
water-power  saw-mills.  Bedford :  three  cotton  fact/Ories.  Washington : 
but  few  requiring  skilled  labor.  Sumner :  three  flour-mills,  one  woolen 
factory,  one  foundery,  one  very  large  cotton  factory.  Davidson :  sev- 
eral small  saw  and  grist  mills,  one  large  cedar  bucket  factory,  a  broom 
factory,  &c.  Williamson :  one  flour-mill^  several  small  custom-mills, 
and  eight  or  ten  sawmills.  Montgomery:  planing-mills  and  woolen- 
mill.  Dickson  and  Hickman :  cotton-mills,  furnaces,  &c.  Gibson : 
prist  and  saw  mills,  woolen  factory,  planing-mill,  &c.  Henry  and 
Benton :  cotton  factories,  saw  and  grist  mills.  Tipton :  several  mills 
and  factories.  Fayette:  four  or  five  grist-mills  and  as  many  saw-mills.. 
MeNairj' :  a  few  steam  saw-mills. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  icorJcs  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

Cocke :  a  railroad  nearly  completed.  Blount :  three  railroads  within 
the  county.  Bradley :  50  miles.  Union :  two  railroads  15  miles  off. 
Hamilton  :  yes ;  all  about  here,  in  every  direction.  Macon :  one  soon  to 
be  built.  DeKalb:  18  miles  distant.  Davidson:  one  railroad  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  Montgomery:  25 to 40 miles.  Dickson, Hickman, 
Hardeman,  and  Tipton  :  yes ;  one  through  each  county. 

Flease  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers,  me- 
ekmicSj  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered y  yet  unoccupied  f 

Hawkins :  I  would  recommend  East  Tennessee  t.o  all  persons,  espe- 
cially to  laboring  people ;  and  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  will  be  a  great  manufacturing  county,  ('ocke:  there  is  mountain 
land — mineral  land — well  timbered  and  well  watered  land,  and  extensive 
water-power  on  small  streams,  rivers,  and  creeks.  Washington:  not 
much  land  unoccupied,  but  almost  unlimited  water-power.  Greene : 
the  extensive  forests  of  timber,  vast  mineral  resources,  tl>e  variety  and 
abundance  of  the  i)roductions  of  the  soil,  the  immense  water-power,  and 
cheapness  of  living,  present  attractions  to  the  manufacturer  rarely  found 
elsewhere.  Blount:  abundance  of  laud  for  rent  and  for  sale.  Bradley: 
our  farms  are  for  the  most  part  too  large  and  might  be  divided  with 
great  advantage  to  both  owner  and  purchaser.  Union :  some  of  the 
finest  water-powers  in  the  world,  and  plenty  of  mineral  lands  for  sale 
cheap.  McMinn :  small  farmers,  if  energetic  and  industrious,  can  do 
well  here ;  a  mild,  healthful  climate  and  abundance  of  fruit.  Hamilton : 
mechanics  command  good  wages  here  throughout  the  year.  Macon : 
there  is  very  little  improvement  going  on,  and  consequently  not  much 
demand  for  labor.  De  Kalb :  a  good  many  farms  for  sale.  Kutherford: 
the  fi-eedmen  constitute  the  laboring  class;  the  supply  being  fully  equal 
to  the  demand.  Franklin  :  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  skilled 
white  labor  and  for  mechanics  at  fair  prices.  Bedford :  the  inducements 
are  good  for  mechanics  and  small  farmers ;  a  good  deal  of  land  yet  un- 
occupied, itobertsou  and  Sumner :  the  same.  Davidson :  not  many 
inducements  to  immigration;  our  educationiil  institutions  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  Williamson :  the  soil  is  considered  good,  but  the  farms 
are  too  large;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  improvements  and  water  are  insuf- 
ficient for  subdivisions.  Humphreys :  there  is  considerable  demand  for 
farm  hauds  and  liberal  pricis  are  paid ;  there  are  plenty  of  vacant  lands,. 
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the  clearing  of  which  would  furnish  labor  for  many  hands ;  plenty  of 
pure,  good  water.  Montgomery :  not  more  than  half  of  the  good  farm- 
ing land  is  cleared,  and  much  of  this  is  not  cultivated :  it  is  well  watered 
and  timbered;  climate  temperate  and  remarkably  healthful.  Lawrence: 
a  large  quantity  unoccupied.  Wayne:  we  have  the  greatest  iron-ore 
region  in  the  State ;  pine  forest  without  end,  but  no  saw-mills ;  chestnut- 
oak  tan-bark  to  last  100  years  for  500  tanneries  in  this  county ;  naviga- 
tion within  15  miles  of  county  seat ;  best  water-power  and  most  healthful 
climate  in  America.  Dickson  and  Hickman :  there  are  but  few  mechanics 
in  the  district;  laborersare  paid  good  wages;  land  is  cheap  and  produces 
well;  markets  convenient.  Gibson:  we  have  good  societ3',  a  healthful 
climate,  a  flourishing  and  rapidly- growing  country;  laborers  and  me- 
chanics command  high  wages  and  tind  plenty  of  work;  good  lands  at 
low  prices  and  markets  convenient.  Obion:  our  district  can  offer  con- 
stant employment  to  laborers,  mechanics,  and  small  farmers;  large 
quantities  of  land  of  good  quality  and  well  watered,  yet  unoccupied. 
Henry  and  Benton :  the  best  land  is  nearly  all  occupied.  Hardeman 
and  Tipton :  plenty  of  land,  but  not  well  watered.  Fayette:  land-owners 
are  not  very  desirous  to  sell,  being  generally  men  of  large  means.  Mc- 
Nairy :  the  resources  of  this  county  have  not  been  developed  for  want 
of  labor.  Madison :  small  farmers  can  obtain  homes  here  on  liberal 
terms. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocJc,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Coanties. 


Hawkins 

Cocke 

Washington 

Gi-eene 

Bluant 

Bradley 

Union 

Macon 

Rutherford: 

Bedford 

franklin 

Snumer 

Davidson 

Williamson 

Hninphroys 

Lawrence 

Gibson  

Obion 

Henry  and  Benton  . 

Tipton 

Carroll 

MoNsiry 

Madison  


Average  . 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


ISO  to  1^ 

VO 

50  to  100 

75 

75  to  100 

70  to  100 

50  to    HO 

75  to  It  0 

100 

75  to  12.) 

05 

100  to  125 

150  to  175 

Goto    70 

65  to  100 

75 

75  to  100 

80 

60 

100 

50to    90 

75  to  100 

75 


Working 
horses, 
each. 


$85  43 


$75  to  150 
150  to  200 
100  to  150 
125 
12?  to  200 
100  to  200 

75  to  150 
125  to  iOO 
1-20 
100  to  150 
liO  to  125 
100  to  150 
140  to  175 
125  to  150 
125  to  175 

80  to  100 
100  to  150 
150 
l'r> 
125  to  200 
1  0  to  150 
125  to  150 
100  to  200 


$135  54 


Working 
mules, 
each. 


|100to200 

150  to  200 

150  to  200 

150 

125  to  200 

100  to  200 

80  to  150 

130  to  200 

140 

100  to  150 

100  to  200 

125  to  175 

140  to  175 

100  to  225 

125  to  200 

100  to  120 

100  to  175 

175 

150 

200 

125  to  200 

150to20J 

140  to  225 


Milch  cows, 
each. 


1157  06 


|15to  50 
20  to  40 
25  to  30 

25 
13  to  35 
25  to  35 
20  t«  30 
20  to  40 
35  to  70 
25  to  100 
20  to  25 
30  to  40 
40  to  70 
20  to  50 
15  to  25 
25  to  50 
30to  50 

25 

25 
18  to  30 
15  to  25 
20  to    35 

40 


132  39 


Sheep,  eacli. 


$0  75toS  00 

1  00  to  2  00 

2  00  to  3  00 

3  (0 

1  SO  to  2  00 

2  00to4  00 

1  50  to  3  00 

2  00  to  5  00 

3  00 
2  00to4  00 

1  25 
2  00  to  5  00 
2  00to3  00 
1  50  to  2  no 
1  50  to  2  00 

3  00 
3  00  to  10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00  to  3  00 

1  50 

2  OOtoS  50 

3  00 


Hogs,  Der 
pounfl. 


$2  54 


70. 
7c 
Go. 


6c. 

Go. 


9c. 


Be 
7e. 
7c. 
7*a 
7ia 


71-60. 


AEKANSAS. 

Area,  33,406,720  acres.    Population  in  1870,  483,157. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farnis 
on  favorable  terms  f 

White,  Conway,  Ouachita,  Drew,  Washington,  Yell,  Benton,  Mailison, 
Carroll,  Boone,  and  Marion :  it  can.  Phillips :  portions  of  large  farms 
can  be  rented  on  favorable  terms.  Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and 
Greene :  it  can,  in  any  quantity ;  country  thinly  settled.  Pulaski :  un- 
broken or  wild  land  in  any  quantity  can  be  purchased  for  cash,  very 
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low.  Clark:  it  can,  on  very  favorable  terms;  good  laud  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  50  cents  to  $5  per  acre. 

What  is  the  price  per  a^^re  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivationj  hotc  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Conway:  upland  from  $2  to  $8  per  acre,  with  about  one-tliird  under 
caltivation;  log  buildings;  improvements  of  a  low  order  generally. 
Phillips :  small  farms  are  very  scarce ;  a  few  may  be  found  on  the  up- 
lands with  from  10  to  30  acres  cleared,  a  log  house  and  some  fencing : 
they  are  offered  for  from  $10  to  $25.  Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and 
Greene:  $5  to  $15 ;  from  5  to  40  acres  under  cultivation,  and  fenced ;  build- 
ings inferior,  log  cabins  generally.  Ouachita :  from  $1  to  $5.  Drew :  $5  to 
$10;  one-fourth  fenced  and  under  cultivation.  Pulaski:  in  the  upland 
portion  from  $5  to  $20 ;  small  parcels  can  be  purchased,  partly  on  time. 
Clark :  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  small  tracts  are  in  cultiva- 
tion; buildings  principally  ot  logs.  Washington :  the  price  is  governed 
by  the  quality  of  land ;  from  $5  to  $20 ;  two-thirds  cultivated ;  log 
houses,  bams,  &c.  Benton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Boone,  and  Marion:  from 
$5  to  $20 ;  one-half  to  two-thirds  under  cultivation,  and  fenced ;  log 
buildings.  Yell :  from  $3  to  $5;  from  20  to  30  acres  under  cultivation ; 
buildings  ordinary. 

What  is  the  price  per  a^e  of  unimproved  land,  tchat  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  hotc  muck,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Conway:  upland  from  $1  50  to  $5;  bottom  land  from  $10  to  $20. 
Phillips :'  $2  to  $5  :  there  are  tracts  called  "  deadenings,"  without  other 
in[y[)rovement,  that  can  be  purchased  on  time  for  from  $10  to  $15. 
Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and  Greene:  from  $1  to  $10;  neither 
cleared  nor  fenced.  Ouachita:  from  $25  to  $100.  Drew:  from  $2  to  $5. 
Pulaski:  from  $2  to  $10.  Clark:  from  50  cents  to  $5;  on  some 
farms  the  unimproved  lands  are  fenced.  Washington :  from  $1  25  to 
$5;  tlie  uncleared  not  fenced.  Benton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Boone,  and 
Marion :  $1  25  to  $5 ;  none  cleared  or  fenced.    Yell :  $2  50. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  07i  shares, 
ichat  share  d^^es  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments^  or  seeds  f 

White:  everything  provided,  one-half  of  crop.  Conway:  one-third 
of  the  corn,  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  ;  or  owner  furnishing  every- 
thing but  rations  of  "cropper"  receives  half;  or  for  upland  $3,  and  bot- 
tom land  from  $5  to  $10.  Phillips:  few  if  any  to  rent;  $5  to  $14. 
Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and  Greene :  $2  to  $5 ;  on  shares,  one-half 
when  owner  furaisfaes  stock  and  imf)lements,  and  one-third  when  the 
laborer  furnishes  them.  Ouachita:  $3;  or  one-cbird  of  the  corn  and 
one-fourth  of  the  cotton  when  renter  furnishes  implements,  &c.  Drew: 
$3  to  $5;  on  shares,  same  as  above.  Pulaski :  the  best  river  lands  $10; 
ou  shares,  same  as  above.  Clark:  one-third  of  crop.  Washington:  on 
shares  generally,  proportions  the  same  as  above.  Benton,  Madison,.Car- 
roll,  Boone,  and  Marion  :  rented  on  shares  usually,  owner  receiving  one- 
third;  or  if  he  furnish,  one-half.  Yell:  bottom  lands  $10;  uplands  on 
shares  generally,  owner  furnishing,  and  receiving  one-half  the  product. 
H.  Ex.  1 11 
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What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  tchat  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  qr  three  of  them  f 


ArtideB  of  production. 

Prices. 

Coun  ties. 

Cotton*... 

..per  nound.. 
do 

$0  20 

Drew. 

Do 

|0  21 

to      22 

Onncliita,  Conway. 

Do 

-..do 

22ito      23 

Pliillips,  Pulaski. 

Do 

do 

22 

to      24 

Cn)8s,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  Greene. 

Corn 

.per  bushel.. 

60 

Benton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Boone,  Marion. 

Do 

do 

75 

Washington,  Cross,   Poinsett,    Craighead, 

Greene. 
Conway. 

Do 

....do 

75 

to  1  00 

Do 

....do 

1  00 

White,  Phillips,  Drew,  Clark,  Yell. 

Do 

....  do .. 

1  25 

Pulaski,  Ouachita. 

Wheat.... 

do 

1  00 

Benton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Boone,  Marion. 

Do 

..-.  do 

1  25 

Washington. 

Do 

....do 

1  50 

Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  Greene,  Yell. 

Potatoes . . . 

....do 

75 

Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  Greene. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Yell. 

Do 

....do 

1  50 

Pulaski. 

Oats 

....do 

50 

Washington. 

Do.. 

....do 

75 

Yell. 

Do 

do 

1  00 

Pulaski. 

*  The  piioea 

of  cotton  were  those  prevailing  in  1869-70.    In  the  year  1870-'71  the  rates  were  tnm  12 

to  15  ceuU. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town^  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Conway :  this  county  is  on  the  Arkansas  Ei ver,  and  has  several  steam- 
boat landings.  Phillips :  from  2  to  40  miles.  Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead, 
and  Greene :  to  market  town  and  steamboat  landing,  50  miles ;  to  rail- 
road station,  70  miles  from  center  of  this  division.  Ouachita:  this  is  a 
market  town  and  steamboat  landing.  Drew :  40  miles  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  though  much  of  our  produce  is  shipped  down  the  Saline  River, 
distance  15  miles.  Pulaski :  Little  Rock  is  our  market  town.  Clark :  10 
miles  to  steamboat  landing;  no  railroads.  Washington:  50  miles  to 
steamboat  landing.  Benton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Boone,  and  Marion :  5 
miles.    Yell :  from  10  to  25  miles  to  steamboat  landing. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

White :  land  of  fair  quality  ;  white  oak,  black  oak,  pine,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, gum,  and  ash  timber.  Conway:  uplands  very  ordinary;  bottom 
land,  river  and  creek,  unsurpassed  for  fertility.  Phillips :  the  uplands 
are  considered  good  farming  lands ;  gum,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  poplar, 
dogwood,  elm,  pecan,  and  hackberry.  Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead, 
and  Greene :  black,  sandy  loam,  gravel  and  clay ;  gum,  elm,  willow,  oak, 
hickory,  ash,  hackberry,  ironwood,  dogwood,  redbud,  sycamore,  Cot- 
tonwood, walnut,  cypress,  &c.  Ouachita :  land  of  good  quality  ;  pine 
timber.  Drew :  uplands  and  creek  bottoms ;  pine,  oak,  hickory,  walnat, 
gum,  and  cypress  timber.  Pulaski:  table  and  ridge  land,  prairie  and 
river  bottom ;  almost  every  variety  of  timber  in  the  greatest  abundance 
on  all  except  the  prairie  lands.  Clark :  medium ;  oak,  hickory,  pine, 
ash,  and  cypress.  Washington:  bottom  and.upland:  timber  consists 
principally  of  walnut,  cherry,  ash,  hickory,  and  oak.  Benton,  Madison, 
Carroll,  Boone,-and  Marion :  low  and  upland;  all  good  where  the  rocks 
are  not  in  the  way  of  cultivation ;  oak,  walnut,  cherry,  ash,  &c.  Yell: 
table  lands;  oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  cottonwood. 
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Fw  what  Jcind  of  labor  is  there  a  de^nandf 

White:  farai  and  mechanical.  Conway:  farm  labor.  Phillips:  farm 
hands,  and  farmers  to  work  on  shares,  with  or  without  stock ;  x)ersons 
owning  their  own  teams  and  able  to  supply  themselves  can  make  the 
most  advantageous  arrangements.  Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and 
Greene :  farm  labor  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds.  Ouachita  and  Drew : 
field  labor  and  mechanics.  Pulaski:  farmers,  miners,  brick-masons, 
slate-cutters,  railroad  laborers,  and  carpenters.  Clark :  all  kinds.  Wash- 
ington :  farm  and  mechanical  labor.  Benton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Boone, 
and  Marion :  farm  and  mechanical.    Yell :  principally  farm  labor. 

What  mills  or  factories^  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

White:  saw  and  grain  mills.  Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and 
Greene:  only  saw  and  grist  mills  of  inferior  kinds  at  present;  better 
ones  are  very  much  needed,  and  enterprising  men  to  keep  them  going. 
Ouachita :  steam-mills.  Drew :  grist  and  saw  mills.  Pulaski :  two 
planing-mills,  sash  and  blind  factories,  seven  or  eight  saw-mills,  and 
flour  and  corn  mills.  Washington :  saw  and  grist  mills,  steam  and 
water-power,  wool-carding  factories,  &c.  Benton,  Madison,  Carroll, 
Boone,  and  Marion  :  saw  and  grist  mills. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so^  how  far  distant  f 

White:  fifty  miles.  Conway:  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Eailroad 
now  building;  gieat  demand  for  labor,  $2  to  $2  25  per  day ;  $4  per 
week  charged  for  board.  Cross,  Poinsett,  Craighead,  and  Greene :  Mem- 
phis and  Little  liock  road  60  miles ;  St.  Louis  and  Helena  road  will  run. 
tbroagh  this  division.  Drew :  a  railroad  soon  to  be  built,  which  will 
require  common  labor.  Pulaski :  two  railroads  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Clark :  one  railroad  soon  to  be  built.  Washington :  one  now 
bnilding.    Yell :  one  railroad  in  progress. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
ckaniesy  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land  of  good  quality  and  weW 
water^  yet  unoccupied  f 

White:  there  is  a  large  amount  of  good  land  unoccupied  that  can  be 
bought  at  from  $1  to  $5  per  acre.  Conway:  cotton  is  the  staple  pro- 
duction, and  at  present  prices  is  profitable;  sheep  raising  and  any  kind 
of  stock  raising  pays  well ;  fruit  does  well.  We  need  shoemakers  and. 
wagon-makers;  in  Lewisburg,  which  sells  $200,000  worth  of  goods 
yearly,  there  are  neither ;  three-fourths  of  this  county,  except  the  rich 
river  bottoms,  still  open  for  homesteads.  Phillips:  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  unoccupied;  the  counties  of  this  division  border  on  the  Mississ- 
ippi Kiver,  and  contain  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  country, 
easy  of  access,  and  convenient  to  good  markets;  farm  labor  is  most 
desired;  a  limited  number  of  mechanics  could  find  remunerative  em- 
ployment, and  small  farmers  would  without  doubt  do  well.  Cross,. 
Poinsett,  Craighead,  and  Greene :  land  is  cheap,  of  good  quality,  and 
generally  well  watered.  Ouachita ;  good  inducements  to  laborers  and 
mechanics;  there  is  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  well  watered,, 
unoccupied.  Drew :  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  unoccupied  land  which 
can  be  bought  cheap  and  on  long  time.  Pulaski :  large  tracts  of  good 
land  well  watered  and  well  timbered,  suitable  for  homes  for  small 
farmers,  can  be  purchased  at  prices  varying  from  •  $1  to  $5  per 
acre.  There  is  perhaps  no  State  furnished  with  heavier  deposits  or 
greater  varieties  of  minerals  than  Arkansas,  and  no  State  has  more 
navigable  streams;  in  a  few  years  will  be  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
Clark :  laborers  that  are  reliable  and  energetic  can  demand  any  reason- 
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able  price  for  labor  here,  and  will  not  long  remain  idle ;  there  is  an 
equal  demand  for  mechanics ;  any  quantity  of  good  land,  well  watered, 
yet  unoccupied ;  climate  healthful.  Small  farmers  can  and  do  make 
from  400  pounds  to  500  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  (which  has 
brought  in  market  from  $100  to  $125,)  and  corn  and  edibles  enough  for 
the  use  of  the  farm.  Any  energetic  man  can,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  years,  buy  and  pay  for  a  good  comfortable  farm,  say  160  acres. 
Washington :  large  quantities  of  good  land,  well  watered,  unoccupied. 
Benton,  Madison,  Carroll,  Boone,  and  Marion:  plenty  of  land  well 
watered,  yet  unoccupied;  as  soon  as  railroads  are  run  through  the 
county  it  will  be  the  richest  portion  of  America,  especially  on  acconut 
of  fruits;  manufacturers  and  mechanics  could  do  well  here.  Yell: 
small  farmers  can  do  well  raising  cotton  or  corn,  or  by  attention  to 
stock  raising ;  there  is  tine  winter  and  summer  range  for  stock  in  tbe 
woods ;  large  quantities  of  land  yet  unoccupied,  which  can  be  bought  at 
from  $5  to  $8  per  acre. 
What  are  tJie  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Counties. 


White 

PhlUipa 

Conwtty,  Van  Bnren, 
Searcy  and  Izartl. 

Cro88,  Jt^oinsett,  Craig- 
head, and  Greene. 

Drew    

Ouachita 

PulaMki 

Clark 

Washington 

Yell 

Benton,  Carroll,  Boone, 
and  Marion. 

Average 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


$60 
$100  to  150 

60  to  100 

75  to  135 
40 

50  to  100 

75  to  100 
50 

50to  60 
75 

50to    60 


♦73 


Working 
horses, 
each. 


^ork^ng  I 
each.  «»«^- 


1100 
$75  to  200 

100  to  150 

125  to  900 

125 

25  to  175 

125  to  200 

100  I 
75  to  200  ' 
100  ' 
75  to  900 


1125 
175  to  200 

100  to  150 

125  to  200 

150 

125  to  200 

125  to  900 

125 

75  to  250 

125  to  150 

75  to  250 


$130  54  I        1146  54 


115  to  50 
15  to  30 

90  to  40 
90 

15  to  35 

25  to  50 
20 

20  to  40 
25 

15  to  35 


Sheep,  each.  ,  Hc^a.  each. 


IS  00 


12  00to4  00 


la     I 

I 
$5    to  S 


*2  00  to  5  00       10    to  15: 


2  00 
9  00 
''a  00  to  3  00 

2  00 
3  09  to  5  00  ! 

3  00  I 
200  to3  50  I 


12  86 


5 

1  to  6 
9  to  3 
10 
3ito  ^ 
2|to  5 
9ito90 


#4  74 


*Stock,|l  25  to  12  SO. 


t  Weight,  150  pounds. 


:Stock,|lto|l  50. 


[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Beed  is  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to 
insert  entire.] 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  October  2H,  187L 

Sir  :  Cotton  is  the  principal  production  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  its  price 
regulates  the  rental  value  of  lands  as  well  as  the  value  of  labor  from  year  to  year. 
The  prices  of  cotton  in  1868  and  1869  stimulated  the  planters  and  renters  to  put  in 
large  crops  of  this  staple,  and  the  consequence  was  lands  were  rented  at  from  $10  to  $'i5 
per  acre,  with  the  hope  of  realizing  20  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  in  1870.  This  pricey 
-owing  to  the  war  in  Europe,  cannot  be  realized,  and  consequently  the  producer  will 
come  out  of  the  year's  operations  in  debt.  While  an  immense  area  has  been  taken  up 
with  the  cotton-plant  corn  has  been  neglected,  and  we  have,  ever  since  peace  lias  been 
established,  had*  to  draw  heavily  on  the  Northwest  for  supplies  of  bacon,  corn,  bay, 
•oats.  &c.,  to  feetl  the  producers  of  this  cotton  crop. 

The  cotton  counties  in  Arkansas  number  about  twenty.  The  rest  of  the  State  is 
rough  mineral  lands  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  which  furnish  a  larse  amount  of 
rich  tillable  soil,  on  which  corn,  some  cotton,  rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grains  are 
raised.  A  larfj^e  portion  of  Monroe  and  Prairie  counties  is  prairie  land,  but  in  its  pre.s- 
ent  condition  is  wet  and  unproductive.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when 
these  prairie  lands  wiU  be  utilized,  and  made  by  a  good  system  of  draining  to  pro<luce 
well.  As  far  as,my  observation  has  extended,  and  from  information  obtained  from 
practical  miners  and  geologists,  Arkansas  possesses  a  larger  amount  of  zinc,  lead,  cop- 

ger,  and  silver  than,  any  other  Southern  State.  Tiie  reason  why  these  rich  deposits 
ave  never  been  nneartned  is  the  great  want  of  means  to  transport  the  ores  fh>m  the 
mines  to  market.  Our  present  railroatls,  when  finished,  will  go  tar  to  obviate  thus 
.difficulty,  and  thereby  furnish  labor  to  the  unemployed  and  a  rich  return  to  cap- 
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italistfl.  There  is  probably  no  other  State  in  the  Union  that  is  favored  with  greater 
facilities  for  water  transportation  than  Arkanssis.  The  Mississippi  River  washes  oar 
eastern  shore,  from  Missouri  on  the  north  to  Louisiana  on  the  south,  whtle  the  St, 
Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  Black,  Ouichita,  Red  River,  and  innumerable  bayous  furnish 
an  oatlet  a  great  part  of  the  year  for  the  products  of  the  country. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MOSES  REED, 
Assistant  Assessor. 
Hon.  Edward  Youko, 

Chi^  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


LOUISIANA. 


Area,  26,303,200  acres.    Population  in  1870,  756,915. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

•  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines:  land  can  be  purchased  but  not  rented. 
St  James :  tbe  land  is  owned  by  large  planters,  who  in  general  refuse 
to  sell  except  in  large  tracts.  JeflPerson  :  land  can  be  purchased ;  seldom 
rented.  La  Fourche :  our  plantations  are  nearly  all  large  ones  and  cannot 
be  bought  or  rented.  Washington,  St.  John,  St.  Landry,  St.  Charles, 
Tangipahoa,  and  Livingston  :  yes.  E^st  Feliciana :  it  can,  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms.  Avoyelles :  as  a  general  thing  it  can.  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Martin :  prairie  lands  can  be  purchased  or  rented  on  reasonable 
terms.    Bast  Baton  Rouge  and  Union :  yes. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  wJtat  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced,  and  tJie  kind  of 
buildings. 

St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines :  there  are  very  few  small  farms  in  this 
division ;  they  are  not  less  than  100  acres,  divided  by  French  measure 
of  one  arpent  front,  by  forty  deep,  and  they  will  not  be  sold  except  as 
divided ;  the  prices  range  from  $3,000  to  $8,000  etich ;  buildings  and 
fences  in  good  order;  about  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  cultivated;  the 
farms  chietiy  front  on  the  Mississippi  River }  the  timber  is  good  and 
consists  of  cypress,  ash,  maple,  and  gum ;  the  terms  of  payment  are 
one-third  ca^h,  balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  interest  8  per  cent,  per 
annam.  St.  James :  $5 J  to  $75  per  acre;  as  a  rule  the  farming  land  is  on 
the  river  and  not  fenced ;  the  small  farms  are  about  one  acre  front,  run- 
ning back  80  acres ;  40  or  fifty  acres  cultivated.  Jefferson  :  there  are 
no  small  farms ;  the  plantations  are  generally  sold  in  blocks  with  all  the 
necessary  implements,  with  live  stock  and  improvements ;  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation;  nearly  all  fenced ;  good  buildings. 
Terre  Bonne  :  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre ;  one  quarter  to  one-half  under 
cultivation ;  generally  fenced ;  buildings  very  poor.  St.  John  and  St. 
Charles :  one  acre  wide  and  forty  in  depth  is  the  common  area  of  small 
farms ;  this,  with  frame  dwelling  and  out-houses,  can  be  bought  for 
$1,000  to  $1,500.  Tangipahoa:  $5  per  jicre;  a  farm  consisting  of  160i 
acres  generally  has  from  25  to  40  acres  under  cultivation  and  fenced  ; 
the  buildings  are  rudely  constructed.  East  Feliciana :  from  $3  to  $12 
per  acre  in  tracts  of  all  sizes  and  qualities ;  buildings  mostly  dilapi- 
dated and  fences  poor.  Avoyelles :  small  farms  from  $800  to  $2,000 ; 
30  to  60  acres  under  cultivation.  St.  Landry  :  from  $5  to  $25 ;  about 
one-third  cleared  on  the  bayous ;  the  prairie  is  all  open ;  one-quart«r 
has  been  cultivated;  one-third  of  same  now  under  fence;   buildings 

•  Parishes  from  which  returns  have  been  received. 
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mostly  poor.  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's:  inclpsed  lands  with  indififerent 
improvements  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre;  farms  of  160  to  300  acres;  a 
small  proportion  only  having  been  under  cultivation  ;  one-third  fenced. 
Rapides:  no  small  improved  farms;  pine  woods  tracts  from  $1  to  $10 ; 
plantations  from  $5  to  $30.  Union  :  $2  50 ;  about  one-lifth  under  cul- 
tivation and  fenced ;  buildings  usually  of  logs. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  muchj  if  any  y  is  fenced  f 

St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines:  none  for  sale.  St.  James:  no  unim- 
proved land  in  this  vicinity.  Jeffersou:  $10  to  $20;  about  one-balf 
cleared,  but  little  of  it  fenced.  Terre  Bonne:  from  $L  to  $10;  not 
cleared  nor  fenced ;  most  of  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  La  Fourche :  $1  to 
$2 ;  partly  cleared  but  without  fences ;  subject  to  overflow.  Tangipa- 
hoa :  $4  per  acre  where  it  has  once  been  cultivated  but  is  now  neglected ; 
other  unim])roved  from  $1  25  to  $3.  East  Feliciana:  $3  to  $7,  accord- 
ing to  locality;  mostly  cleared  but  without  fences;  can  be  bought  ia 
tmcts  of  any  required  size.  Avoyelles:  from  $5  to  $10;  in  most  in- 
stances none  cleared  and  none  fenced.  St.  Landry :  from  $1  to  $5  ; 
one-quarter  of  it  is  on  fhe  bayous  and  not  cleared  and  low ;  and  three- 
quarters  is  open  prairie  without  much  timber;  none  fenced.  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Martin's:  unimproved  lands  on  the  streams  are  worth  from  $20 
to  $30  per  acre,  having  only  a  shanty  on  them,  and  little  or  no  fencing; 
prairie  lands  $10  to  $15,  similarly  provided.  Eapides:  none,  except 
pine  woods  tracts,  which  can  be  purchased  at  from  25  cents  to  $2,  and 
can  only  be  cultivated  in  spots  of  small  extent.  East  Baton  Rouge : 
$10;  Union  :  $1  50  to  $2;  uncleared  and  without  fence. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shareSj 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Dots  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
mentSy  or  seeds  f 

St.  James :  about  $3  per  acre.  Jeflferson :  when  rented  on  shares  the 
owner  receives  three-fourths  of  the  product  and  furnishes  implements 
and  seeds ;  none  for  rent  at  present ;  rent  has  been  from  $5  to  $25  per 
acre.  Terre  Bonne :  from  $4  to  $5 ;  if  on  shares,  owner  receives  one- 
third  of  the  crop  and  provides  nothing.  St.  John  and  St.  Charles :  from 
$1  50  to  $2  50;  on  shares,  the  owner  receives  one-quarter  of  the  pro- 
duct and  furnishes  nothing.  La  Fourche :  none  rented  otherwise  than 
on  shares ;  owner  recei^ing  one-third.  Tangipahoa  and  East  Feliciana: 
the  owner  generally  provides  seeds,  stock,  and  implements  and  receives 
one-half  the  crop.  Avoyelles :  $4  to  $5  per  acre;  on  shares,  as  above. 
St.  Landry  :  from  $2  to  $10 ;  on  shares,  owner  receives  one-third,  fur- 
nishing nothing;  and  one-half,  furnishing  stock,  implements,  seeds,  &c. 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's:  owner  receives  one-third,  or  if  he  furnishes 
stock,  implements,  and  seeds,  one-half.  Rapides:  the  farms  are  all  large ; 
many  may  be  rented,  however,  on  shares  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  East  Baton  lionge:  on  shares;  laborer  gets  one-half, 
owner  paying  all  expenses.  Union  :  $2  per  acre ;  if  on  shares,  one-third 
of  the  corn  ;  one-quarter  of  the  cotton  is  the  usual  rent,  lessee  furnish- 
ing stock,  implements,  &c. 
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Wluit  are  the  chief  articles  ofprodtwtionj  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


I 
Articles  of  production.   I         Prices. 


Parishes. 


Cotton* per  ponnd . 

Do do 

Do do 

Coru per  bushel . 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Suj^ar per  poaad. 

Do..*.*.'!.'l!.'.'!  do.!!!! 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Rice do 

Do do 

Do do 


$0  12  to  «0  14 
16 
14  to       17^ 
1  00 


St.  Landry,  East' Feliciana. 
Avoyelles. 

St.  Mary\  St.  M.ii-tin's. 
I  St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  Tangipa- 
hoa, Avoyelles,  St.  Mary*8,  St.  Martin's. 
80  to    1  00  ■  East  Feliciana. 

1  25  I  Union,  St.  Landry. 
50  to    1  60  I  Rapides. 
08  to        10  '  La  Fourche. 

08  to       12     St.  Marv's,  St.  Martin's. 

09  to        10     St.  Lauilry. 
09  to       i:i     Rapides. 

09  to       15     St.  James. 

10  to        15     Avoyelles. 

11  to        15  I  Jefferson. 

13     East  Baton  Rouge. 
05     St.  James. 
06  to        08     Avoyelles. 

07     St.  John,  St.  Charles. 


♦Prices  of  cotton  in  1870. 

What  is  tlie  distance  to  a  market  town^  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing? 

St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines :  from  1  to  25  miles.  St.  James :  60 
miles  to  New  Orleans.  Jetferson  :  from  1  to  25  miles  to  Xew  Orleans ; 
river  rnns  through  the  parish.  Morgan  :  railroad  through  a  portion  of 
it  Terre  Bonne :  13  miles  to  nearest  station  on  Morgan  Railroad ;  the 
several  bayous  of  the  parish  are  partially  navigable  for  small  craft. 
St.  John  and  St.  Charles :  steamboat  communication  with  New  Orleans 
daily.  La  Fonrche :  a  navigable  bayou  traverses  the  parish  for  a  distance 
of  lOD  miles  j  the  Morgan  Railroad  crosses  the  bayou  4  miles  below 
Thibodeaux.  East  Feliciana :  6  miles  to  a  railroad  running  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  thence  by  steamer  to  New  Orleans,  12  hours.  Tangipa- 
hoa :  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  pa^sses  through  the  center 
of  the  district ;  the  towns  10  miles  apart  furnish  a  market.  Rapides : 
steamboats  land  at  the  principal  town  of  the  parish,  which  is  located  on 
the  bank  of  Red  River.  Avoyelles :  4  miles  to  a  steamboat  landing. 
8t  Landry:  there  are  four  towns  in  the  division,  and  three  regular 
steamboat  landings ;  no  railroads.  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's :  140  miles 
to  New  Orleans,  60  miles  to  railroad  station;  the  principal  ]>lantations 
are  situated  on  the  navigable  stream.  East  Baton  Rouge :  from  4  to  12 
miles.  Union:  Farmersville,  the  parish  town,  is  centrally  situated, 
aboat  20  miles  from  its  limits;  steamboats  run  daily  on  the  eastern  line 
of  the  parish. 

]Yluit  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Bernard  and  Plaquemines:  land  good;  cypress,  ash,  gum,  and  maple 
timber.  St.  James:  alluvial;  gum,  oak, cypress.  Jefferson:  generally 
low-land,  and  very  fertile ;  ash,  cypress,  and  oak  wood,  Terre  Bonne : 
along  the  bayous  rich  alluvial  land,  also  overflowed  swamps  and  marsh ; 
oa  the  highlands,  ash,  sweet-gums,  oaks ;  on  overflowed  land,  cypress, 
tm)elo,  gums,  and  maples,  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  parish  only 
maple,  small  water-oak,  and  willow  can  be  found.    St.  John  and  St. 
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Charles:  swamps  for  some  little  distance  from  the  river,  then  high 
lands ;  cypress  and  ash  on  the  low-lands.  La  Fourcbe :  land  good ; 
* cjypress,  oak,  and  ash,  no  pine.  East  Feliciana :  light  sandy  loam,  v^ery 
productive;  beech  and  gum  timber;  healthful  climate.  Tangipahoa: 
on  the  streams,  which  are  numerous,  the  lands  are  good ;  on  the  high 
lands,  poor,  sandy  soil ;  oak,  beech,  and  magnolia  on  the  streams ;  pine 
on  the  high  lands.  Kapides :  cultivated  portion  of  land,  river  bottom ; 
yellow  pine,  cotton  wood,  cypress,  hackberry,  ash,  and  oak.  Avoyelles: 
the  land  is  good  ;  the  timber  consists  of  oak,  ash,  hickory,  cottonwood, 
and  gum,  and  cypress  in  the  swamps.  St.  Landry :  generally  good ; 
cypress,  pine,  oak,  and  magnolia.  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's:  land  of 
the  first  quality  and  very  productive ;  cypress,  oak,  &c.  East  Baton 
Rouge :  good ;  magnolia,  beech,  ash,  &c.  Union  :  eastern  line  of  parish 
thin  sandy  soil ;  yellow  pine,  white  and  red  oak,  hickory,  ash,  beech, 
on  creek  bottoms. 

For  ivhat  kind  of  labor  is  tltere  a  demand  f 

St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  and  St.  James :  farm  hands  and  railroad 
laborers.  Jeiferson:  manual  labor.  Terre  Bonne:  plantation  labor. 
St.  John  and  St.  Charles :  laborers  to  cultivate  the  land,  especially  for 
raising  sugar-cane.  La  Fourche :  negroes,  no  Chinese ;  Eiu^opean  or 
Northern  skilled  labor  would  do  well.  East  Feliciana:  house  servants 
and  farm  labor  more  than  any  other ;  white  labor  of  all  kinds  is  in  great 
demand.  Tangipahoa :  farm  labor.  Kapides :  plantation  bands, 
coopers,  and  blacksmiths.  Avoyelles :  farm  hands,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  &c.  St.  Landry:  plantation  labor  only.  St 
Mary's  and  St.  Martin's:  field  hands  and  house  servants;  colored  labor- 
ers preferred  on  account  of  the  climate.  East  Baton  Rouge :  farm  hands. 
Union :  all  kinds  of  farm  and  household  labor. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

St.  John  and  St.  Charles :  saw-mills,  sugar  manufactories,  and  rice- 
mills.  East  Feliciana:  saw-mills,  sugar-mills,  and  cotton-gins.  Caddo: 
one  oil  factory  in  process  of  construction.  East  Baton  Rouge :  one 
foundery,  one  machine  shop.  Union :  saw-mills  only.  Tangipahoa:  three 
fiactories,  one  of  cotton  goods,  one  of  railroad  cars,  and  one  of  cotton- 
gins,  employing  a  large  number  of  workmen. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroa/is  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  Jimcfar  distant  f 

St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines:  one  in  progress  requiring  labor.  St. 
James :  levees  to  be  built,  and  one  railroad.  East  Baton  Rouge,  Jeflfer- 
son,  Tangipahoa,  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  St.  Landry,  and  Terrebonne: 
none.  St.  John  and  St.  Charles :  the  Chattanooga  Railix)ad,  which  will 
pass  through  both  parishes,  is  already  begun.  Lafourche:  a  railroad  about 
4  miles  below  Thibodeaux.  East  Feliciana :  there  is  one  railroad  pro- 
jected which  will  run  within  8  miles  of  this  place.  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Martin:  none  at  present.     Union:  one  railroad,  16  miles. 

If  many  foreign-born  workmen  are  employed  in  your  district,  please  give 
the  preponderating  nationality. 

St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines:  Germans,  Irish,  and  French.  St. 
James :  French.  New  Orleans :  Irish.  Jefferson  :  a  good  many ;  prin- 
cipally Germans.  Terrebonne :  there  are  but  few  foreign-born  workmen 
employed,  most  of  them  Frenchmen.  St.  John  and  St.  Charles:  Fi-ench- 
men,  Germans,  and  Irishmen,  but  few  of  each,  Lafourche:  J^rench  and 
Germans.  East  Feliciana :  Germans  and  Irish,  mostly  Germans,  but 
not  one-fourth  enough  of  all  kinds  for  the  demand.  Rapides :  but  few 
if  any  foreigners  are  employed  here.    St.  Landry :  French  are  most 
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namerous,  Germans  next.    St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin :  few,  Irish  and 
Germans  preponderating. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  l^orers.  • 
mechanics,  or  small  farmers.    Is  there  much  landj  of  good  quality  and  wea 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines :  very  little;  this  year  has  been  unfa- 
vorable for  mechanics,  as  there  was  very  little  work  for  them  daring  the 
sainmer  months.  St.  James :  the  laiul  is  all  owned  and  occupied  by 
residents,  but  great  indacemeuts  are  offered  to  common  laborers,  also 
to  mechanics.  New  Orleans :  bat  little  demand ;  no  unoccupied  land. 
Jefferson :  there  is  unoccupied  land,  but  it  is  not  easily  got  possession 
of.  Terrebonne :  there  is  much  good  uncultivated  land,  but  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  owners  of  large  estates,  who  are  generally  unwilling  to  sell  or 
lease,  although  they  have  not  the  means  to  work  it  for  themselves.  St. 
John  and  St.  Charles :  advantages  are  offered  to  laborers  of  every  kind, 
especially  farm  laborers.  Lafourche :  common  laborers  and  some  me- 
chaDics  are  in  demand  at  good  wages ;  plenty  of  Government  land, 
mostly  swamp  land,  which  needs  draining.  East  Feliciana:  laborers 
and  mechanics  can  do  better  hero  than  in  any  other  State ;  small  farm- 
ers can  make  money  here  cultivating  cotton  and  corn ;  plenty  of  land  of 
good  quality  and  well  watered  unoccupied.  Tangipahoa :  this  district 
offers  no  particular  inducements  to  laborers  or  mechanics,  but  to  the 
small  farmer  many ;  there  is  abundance  of  land  unoccupied,  well  watered 
and  of  good  quality ;  a  rea<ly  market  at  home ;  land  can  be  purchased 
on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Rapides :  colored  people  only  seem  to  be 
desired  for  laborers  here  j  mechanics  do  well  at  present  prices.  Avoyelles : 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  of  good  quality  suitable  for  farms  unoccupied, 
the  cost  of  which,  by  entering  them  as  homesteads,  would  not  exceed 
125.  St  Landry :  plenty  of  first-class  land  well  watered,  which  can  be 
rented  or  purchased  at  fair  prices ;  good  market ;  high  wages  are  paid  to 
field  hands.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin  :  for  small  farmers  I  know  of  no 
country  that  offers  as  fine  inducements  as  this  section,  owing  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  especially  for  sugar.  East  Baton  Rouge :  plenty  of 
unoccupied  land  to  be  had  cheap  for  cash,  but  rents  are  very  high ;  it 
can  be  purchased  for  cash  almost  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  rented  for 
one  year.  Union :  a  good  comfortable  living  at  easier  rates  than  on 
any  degree  of  latitude  north  of  33^.  Caddo :  there  is  a  very  large  de- 
mand for  labor  of  all  kinds. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 
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TEXAS. 

Area,  175,587,840  acres.    Population  in  1870,  797,500. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

•Galveston:  yes;  the  lands,  however,  are  mainly  suited  for  market 
gardening.  •  Houston,  Harris,  Colorado,  Karnes,  Victoria,  Mason,  Wil- 
liamson, Bosque,  Smith,  and  Lamar :  it  can.  Jasper :  on  very  favora- 
ble terms.  Lavaca:  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  rent,  but  houses  are 
scarce  and  poor.    Kendall:  plenty  of  it  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

WJiat  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  IState  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  mtu^h  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  of 
buildings  f 

Galveston  :  the  price  of  land  on.  the  island  is  from  $50  to  4100  per 
acre ;  on  the  mainland  in  the  county,  from  $5  to  $50 ;  the  land  is  low 
and  sandy.  Liberty  :  farms  having  about  15  or  20  acres  under  culti- 
vation, and  the  remainder  unimproved,  can  be  purchased  at  $2  50  to  $3 
per  acre,  with  common  wooden  buildings.  Houston  :  $5  to  $15 ;  ten  to 
fifty  per  cent,  is  the  usual  proportion  cultivated ;  none  fenced  except 
the  cleared  land ;  buildings,  frame  or  log.  Jasper :  small  farms  can  be 
purchased  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  from  10  to  100  acres  improved; 
bidldings  ordinary  ;  various  sized  tracts.  Harris :  buildings  generally 
poor ;  land  can  be  rented  at  from  50  cents  to  $3 ;  for  small  farms  in  the 
.  vicinity  of  Houston  rent  is  nominal.  Colorado :  $5  to  $8 ;  one-third 
under  cultivation  ;  common  wooden  buildings.  Lavaca :  from  $3  to  $10; 
one-half  under  cultivation ;  fences  and  buildings  generally  poor. 
Karnes:  from  $5  to  $8;  one-third  under  cultivation  and  fenced. 
Victoria:  good  land  is  worth  from  $15  to  $22,  and  can  be  rented  for  $1 
per  acre  taking  large  tracts ;  small  tracts  of  the  same  character  rent  for 
$2,  buildings  included.  Mason:  from  $2  50  to  $4;  about  10  acres 
under  cultivation  ;  log  buildings.  Williamson :  from  $5  to  $10 ;  about 
one-tenth  is  fenced  and  under  cultivation ;  buildings  generally  poor. 
Bosque:  lh)m  $5  to  $20;  one-quarter  under  cultivation;  very  poor 
buildings.  Kendall :  from  $10  to  $20,  with  stone  or  log  houses,  stahle^ 
fences,  cow-pens,  &c.;  one-third  to  one-half  under  cultivation.  Smith: 
from  $7  to  $15;  about  one-third  under  cultivation  and  fenced;  build- 
ings, frame  or  log.  Lamar :  small  farms  can  be  had  for  about  $10,  one- 
half  under  cultivation;  buildings,  hewed  logs  or  frame. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  how  much,  if  any^  is  fenced  f 

Galveston :  the  land  is  all  prairie ;  none  fenced  except  for  small  farms 
or  market  gardens.  Liberty:  unimproved  land  $1  per  acre;  none 
cleared  and  none  fenced.  Houston  :  from  $1  to  $5  in  coin  ;  unimproved 
lands  are  scarcely  ever  cleared,  and  never  fenced.  Jasper:  from  50 
cents  to  $3.  Harris:  $1  for  good  prairie,  and  from  $3  to  $8  for 
timbered  land ;  not  much  of  it  fenced.  Colorado :  from  25  c«nts  to  $8 
for  wild  lands,  either  in  prairie  or  in  woods.  Lavaca :  $6.  Karnes : 
from  50  cents  tx)  $  I.  Victoria :  $2  50 ;  fencing  is  rather  costly.  Mason : 
50  cents.  Williamson:  from  50  cents  to  $5;  nearly  all  prairie;  none 
fenced.  Bosque :  $1  per  acre.  Kendall :  about  $1  50.  Smith :  from 
50  cents  to  $5;  neither  fenced  nor  cleared.  Lamar:  from  $3to$^? 
none  cleared  nor  fenced.    Smith :  $7  to  $15. 

^hat  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f    If  rented  on  shares, 

*  Names  of  coaoties  from  >yhich  roturus  have  beeo  received. 
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ickat  share  does  the  attrner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Galveston :  $3  per  acre ;  owner  receives  one-third  without  furnishing 
anything  except  the  land ;  when  he  furnishes  stock,  &c.,  he  receives 
one-half.  Liberty :  if  owner  furnishes  stock,  &c.,  he  receives  two-thirds 
the  product.  Houston:  from  $3  to  (5;  if  on  shares,  owner  receives 
one-third  of  the  grain  crop,  and  one-half  of  the  cotton  crop.  Jasper: 
13,  or  one-third  of  crop.  Harris :  in  case  stock,  &c.,  is  furnished  by- 
owner,  he  receives  one-half  the  crop ;  on  many  of  the  cotton  farms,  the 
owner  furnishing  everything,  receives  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  Colorado : 
if  feed  and  stock  are  furnished  by  the  renter,  owner  receives  one-third 
the  product.  Lavaca :  $3,  or  one-third  of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of 
the  cotton ;  the  owner  furnishing  cabins  for  the  renter  to  live  in ;  where 
the  landlord  furnishes  team,  &c.,  he  receives  oue-half  of  all.  Karnes  and 
Victoria:  one-quarter  of  the  cotton,  and  one-third  of  the  corn;  when 
owner  furnishes  implements,  &o.,  one-half.  Mason:  one-third  of  the 
crop.  Williamson  :  from  $3  to  $5 ;  if  on  shares,  one-third,  providing 
neither  stock,  implements,  nor  seeds ;  if  otherwise,  receiving  half  the 
product.  Bosque:  one-third  of  the  corn,  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  and 
no  implements  furnished  by  the  owner.  Kendall :  $5,  or  one-third  the 
crop,  the  renter  furnishing  necessary  implements,  stock,  &c.;  if  other- 
wise, one  half.  Smith :  $3 ;  if  on  shares,  same  as  above.  Lamar:  from 
$3  to  $4 ;  on  shares,  same  as  above. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of  prodaction. 


Prices. 


Connties. 


•  Cotton per  pound. . 

«0  15 

Do f; 

-do 

f  0  16  to       17 

Do 

.  do 

18 

Do 

.do 
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Do 

.do 
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-do 
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75  to    1  00 
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Sweet  potatoes. 
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Irish  potatoes.. 

.do 

1  25  to    1  50 

Do 

.do 

2  50 

Kendall,  Smith. 

Lavaca,  Colorado. 

Karnes,  Houston. 

Liberty,  Lamar. 

Victoria,  WiUiamson. 

Bofique. 

Colorado,  Karnes,  Mason,  Williamson. 

Smith. 

Victoria,  Houston. 

Lavaca. 

Liberty,  Victoria,  Lamar. 

Bosque. 

Kendall,  Lamar. 

Karnes. 

Victoria. 

Kendall. 

Galveston,  Colorado. 

Lamar,  Victoria. 

Victoria. 

Kendall,  Lamar. 


*  Prices  in  the  year  1869-'70.    Cotton  was  much  lower  in  1870-'71. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  tou^iy  a  railroad  stationy  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Galveston :  no  part  of  the  country  is  over  30  miles  from  the  city ;  water 
eommnuication  and  railroad  to  msiinland.  Liberty :  market  town  and 
steamboat  landing  10  miles.  Houston :  85  miles  to  the  nearest  town 
and  railroad  station ;  the  Trinity  liiver  runs  through  this  section  of 
country  upon  which  there  are  numerous  landings,  but  it  is  navigable 
only  for  a  portion  of  the  year.    Jasper:  10  miles  from  county  seatj  by 
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steam  and  sail  50  miles ;  to  market  town  200  miles.  Harris:  irom  5  to 
30  miles.  Colorado:  railroad  runs  through  the  counties  of  Fort  Bend, 
Wharton,  and  Colorado  to  the  town  of  Columbus.  Lavaca:  Columbus, 
Colorado  County,  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  35  miles  distant  from 
Hallettsville,  00  miles  from  Gonzales.  Karnes:  60  miles  to  the  nearest 
railroad  station ;  this  being  almost  entirely  a  stock-raising  country,  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  provisions  can  be  marketed  at  home.  Victoria: 
railroad  right  here.  Mason  :  market  in  the  county.  Williamson :  25 
miles  to  market  town,  100  miles  to  railroad,  and  160  to  steamboat. 
Bosque :  90  miles  to  a  railroad.  Kendall :  100  to  300  miles  to  a  milroad; 
steamboats  150  to  350  miles,  being  the  nearest  and  farthest  points  ia 
this  division.  Smith:  40  miles  from  terminus  of  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Lamar :  100  miles  to  Jefferson,  Texas,  the  principal  receiving 
and  forwarding  point;  15  miles  to  Bed  River;  about  one-third  of  tbe 
cotton  is  shipped  by  the  river  or  steamboats. 

Wfiat  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Galveston  :  soil  light ;  no  timber.  Liberty :  black  sandy  soil ;  oak, 
pine,  and  cypress  timber.  Houston :  quality  various ;  oak,  hickory,  and 
pine  timber.  Jasper:  sandy  loam;  black,  white,  red,  and  post  oak; 
some  walnut,  cherry,  &c.  Harris :  land  good ;  pine,  oak,  and  cypress. 
Colorado:  alluvial  rich  river  bottoms;  rich  sandy  loam  in  the  prairies, 
and  light  but  rich  sands  in  the  post-oak  sections.  Lavaca :  various 
qualities ;  one-third  black  prairie,  one-third  sandy  prairie,  and  one-third 
sandy  timbered  land;  chiefly  post-oak  timber.  Karnes :  the  land  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile ;  post-oak,  pecan,  hackberry,  elm,  ash,  cotton  wood,  and 
live  oak.  Victoria:  land  good;  pecan,  oak,  and  elm  timber.  Mason: 
sandy  loam.  Williamson :  black  loamy  soil ;  timber — ^post  oak.  Bosque: 
the  land  is  the  very  best ;  timber  only  tolerable.  Kendall :  oak  and 
mesquite  mixed  with  limestone  land ;  oak,  blackjack,  hickory,  pecan, 
cypress,  cedar,  and  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  timber.  Smith :  light 
sandy ;  red,  white,  black  and  post-oak  and  pine.  Lamar :  every  variety 
of  soil ;  prairies;  black  land,  timbered  sandy  land,  rich  and  productive: 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  elm,  and  hackberry  timber. 

-For  icliat  kind  of  labor  is  tJiere  a  deinand  f 

Galveston :  gardeners  and  longshore-men.  Liberty :  farm  laborers. 
Houston  and  Jasper :  farm  labor  principally,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
scarcity.  Harris:  anybody  that  will  honestly  work.  Colorado:  farm 
labor  particularly,  but  all  kinds  are  needed.  Lavaca:  every  kind. 
Karnes:  farmers,  stock-raisers,  carpenters,  stonemasons,  and  black- 
smiths. Victoria :  thousands  of  workingmen  are  wanted.  Mason :  farm 
laborers  and  stock-raisers.  Williamson :  farm  laborers.  Bosque :  me- 
chanics and  farm  laborers.  Kendall:  all  kinds  of  white  labor;  (mostly 
Germans  living  here.)  Smith :  farm  labor  is  in  the  greatest  demand. 
Lamar;  farm  hands  and  mechanics. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Galveston :  founderies,  machine-shops,  sash,  blind,  and  door  facto- 
ries, and  stone  quarries.  Liberty  and  Houston :  no  mills  in  this  section 
except  ordinary  corn-mills  propelled  principally  by  small  water-power 
requiring  very  little  skilled  labor.  The  only  factory  in  this  section  is 
the  Texas  penitentiary,  supplied  with  convict  labor.  Jasper  and  Harris: 
two  cotton-mills,  two  founderies,  six  brickyards,  one  tannery,  two  ma- 
chine-shops, twelve  saw-mills,  Ave  planing-mills,  ten  bakeries,  fonr 
breweries,  one  distillery.  Colorado:  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  wind-mills, 
breweries,  cigar  manufactories,  cotton-gins;  sugar  mills  now  lieing 
erected ;  a  splendid  site  for  water  at  the  town  of  Columbus,  10  feet  fall 
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in  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  Colorada  Elver;  the  bend  in  the  river 
is  14  miles.  Lavaca :  we  need  factories  and  factory  labor ;  we  have  but 
few  in  operation,  and  they  are  of  an  inferior  character.  Victoria :  three 
corn-mills,  four  cotton  gins,  two  planing-mills,  three  beef-packing  houses. 
Bovsque :  flour-mills  only ;  no  faetories.  Kendall :  saw-mills,  flour  mills, 
cotton-ginS,  &c.  Smith :  one  cotton  factory.  Lamar :  principally  steam 
com  and  flour  mills ;  no  factories  of  any  kind. 

Are  there  in  your  mdnity  any  railroads  or  other  public  icorks  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

Galveston:  yes;  about  150  miles  distant  by  railroad;  wages  $1 
(specie)  per  day.  Liberty,  Houston,  and  Harris :  five  railroads  centering 
in  the  city  of  Houston.  Colorado :  the  Central  Railroad  demands  much 
labor ;  the  San  Antonio  Railroad  will  soon  require  labor.  Lavaca :  none 
nearer  than  35  miles.  Victoria :  work  commenced  in  April,  1870,  on  the 
railroad.  Bosque:  yes;  distance  75  miles.  Kendall:  the  San  Antonio 
Gulf  Railroad  about'SO  to  150  miles  distant.  Smith :  40  miles.  Lamar:  • 
the  Memphis  and  El  Paso  Railroad,  now  under  contract,  passes  through 
this  county. 

Please  state  any  advant^tges  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^ 
mechanics  J  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land^  of  good  quality  and  well 
icatered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Galveston :  there  is  much  vacant  land  suitable  for  market  gardeus, 
but  the  supply  of  minor  products  keeps  pace  with  the  demand ;  Irish 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  onions,  now  largely  imported  from  the  North  • 
and  West,  might  be  grown  here.    Liberty  :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land, 
well  watered  aud  timbered,  unoccupied.    Houston :  this  district  oilers 
the  advantages  of  good  wages  to  laborers ;  such  mechanics  as  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  and  carpenters  find  ready  employment  at  good 
wages,  and  small  farmers  who  are  industrious  a  munificent  reward  for 
their  labor ;  a  great  deal  of  good  land,  well  watered,  is  yet  unoccupied, 
which  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.    Jasper :  considerable  quantities 
of  well-timbered  land  unoccupied ;  fine  streams  of  water ;  very  healthful 
climate.    Harris:  laborers,  mechanics,  and  farmers  can  find  either  em- 
ployment at  good  wages  or  land  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  good  quality,  well 
watered  and  unoccupied,  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of  Houston.    Col- 
orado: the  advantages  here  are  cheap  lands,  abundant  supply  of  wood 
and  water,  nearness  to  railroad,  healthfulness  of  climate,  good  society, 
schools,  and  churches,  and  adaptation  of  our  soil  to  the  growth  of  corn, 
potatoes,  cotton,  and  cane,  as  well  as  fine  grazing  for  stock ;  thousands 
of  families  can  find  comfortable  homes  here  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of 
the  continent;  lands  sell  at  from  25  cents  to  $8  per  acre,  aud  any  sized 
tract  can  be  had  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  10,000  acres  in  a  body ; 
there  is  much  cedar  timber  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Forsyth.    Lavaca: 
we  have  plenty  of  good  land  at  ohenp  rates,  productive  soil,  good  water, 
and  healthful  climate,  but  need  capital, energy,  and  labor;  farmers  who 
purchase  farms  and  cultivate  them  do  well  here ;  and  so  do  mechanics, 
such  as  tinners,  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  &c.;  but  those  who  depend  upon 
renting  or  working  at  farm  work  for  wages  are  frequently  im]>osed  upon. 
Karnes:  the  cheapness  of  good  land  lying  convenient  to  water  and  tim- 
ber and  pasturage,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  mildness  and  shortness  of 
our  winters,  and  the  healthfulness  of  our  section  are  among  the  chief  ad- 
vantages offered ;  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  land  unoccupied,  of  good 
quality.    Victoria :  Western  Texas  offers  greater  inducements  to  work- 
ing men  than  any  other  State ;  the  land  is  good,  ri<«,h,  and  cheup,  with  an 
abundance  of  timber  for  fuel  and  fencing;  plenty  of  water  and  as  health- 
ful a  climate  as  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  land  is  now  being 
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offered  for  less  thau  its  real  vahie,  from  the  fact  that  the  people  hare 
never  depended  upon  their  own  labor;  and  plenty  of  rich  lands  are  now 
growing  up  in  weeds  for  the  want  of  labor ;  stock  can  live  the  year  round 
upon  what  they  obtain  for  themselves  running  at  large,  requiring  no  feed- 
ing; the  climate  is  healthful,  the  lands  rich  and  cheap,  and  a  disi>O8iti0D 
on  the  part  of  our  old  citizens  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  welcome  to  all 
who  wish  to  settle  permanently  among  us ;  with  half  the  frugality,  econ- 
omy, and  industry  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  older  States,  any  man 
can  acquire  a  competency  in  ten  years.  Mason :  laborers  can  find  work 
at  all  times;  small  farmers  can  do  well;  the  country  needs  immigration. 
Williamson :  there  is  a  great  demand  for  farm  labor ;  farms  can  be  pur- 
chased of  all  sizes,  nine-tenths  of  the  land  being  unoccupied;  soil  gen- 
erally of  good  quality",  and  in  most  localities  plenty  of  water.  Bosque: 
a  vast  amount  can  be  had  at  low  prices,  but  land  is  rising  in  value ; 
farmers  here  are  in  better  circumstances  now  than  they  have  ever  been 
since  the  close  of  the  war ; .  better  soil  and  climate  can  nowhere  be  fonnd 
than  here.  Kendall :  plenty  of  land  well  watered  and  of  good  quality, 
not  yet  occupied,  but  remaining  in  the  hands  of  speculators ;  there  is 
scarcely  one-twelfth  of  the  land  in  this  division  under  cultivation. 
Smith :  plenty  of  good  land  can  be  purchased  on  very  favorable  terms, 
and  plenty  of  work  for  all  kinds  of  mechanics.  Lamar:  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation ;  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing small  or  large  farms  at  reasonable  rates ;  farm  hands  receive  from 
$20  to  $25  per  month,  and  are  greatly  in  demand ;  plenty  of  water  from 
wells  and  cisterns. 
What  are  the  prices  of  ardinai^y  fann  stocky  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Countiea. 


GaWeston . 

Harris 

HouHton... 

Liberty  . . . 

Jasper 

Colorado  . . 
9  i  Victoria... 
2  •  Karnes 


Lavaca 

W^illiamson 

Bosque  

Kendall.  Gillespie,  Blanco. 

Kerr,  Medina 

Mason 

Lamar 

Smith 

Harrison 


Average  . 


Working 

oxen, 
I)er  pair. 


130  to  50 
30  to  51) 
40 
30  to  50 
35 
35 
40 
30 
61) 
25 

40 
30  to  40 
40  to  50 

30 
30  to  60 


138  66 


Working 
hollies, 
each. 


160  to  100 
15  to  50 
60  to  100 
60  to  100 
50  to  150 
50  to  100 
35  to  50 
60  to  100 
60 
100 
30  to  75 

50  to  100 
50 
75  to  100 
100  to  150 
50  to  15J 


171  51 


Working 
mules, 
each. 


$100  to  200 
50  to  150 
75  to  120 
100  to  200 
10  to  20 
75  to  100 
40  to  55 
60  to  100 
40  to  75 
150 
50  to  150 

50  to  150 
50  to  70 
75  to  150 
125  to  150 
50  to  250 


199  03 


Milch  cows, 
each. 


120  to  25 

7  to  25 
10  to  12 

•10 
50  to  150 
10 
12 
10  to  12 
10 
15 
10 

8  to  10 
6  to    8 

10  to  15 
15 
12 


•16  75 


! 

Sheep,    I  Hm(8,  each, 
each.       ana  per  lb. 


•3  to  4 

U  to  4 

3 

9* 

1 

75cts. 

•U 

S  to  3i 

1 

3 

1 


•5  to  25 

1  to  10 

14  to  5 

•:<  to3 

1  to  10 

3  to  5 

1 

3to4 

1  to  5 

H 

3 


U  1 

1  to  U  1 

2i  2i 

2  6 

1  10  eta.  p.  lb. 


•1  29 


•4  67 


TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Area,  140,800,000  acres.    Population  in  1870,  91,864. 

Only  one  return  was  received,  viz :  from  Dona  Ana  County.  In  that 
county  land  suitable  for  small  farms  can  be  purchased  for  $15  per  acre. 
There  are  about  15,000  acres  under  cultivation ;  none  fenced.  The  build- 
ings are  of  adobe  or  sun  burned  brick.  The  price  of  unimproved  land, 
none  cleai^ed  or  fenced,  is  $5  per  acre.  Farms  are  rented  only  on  shares, 
the  owner  furnishing  one-half  the  seeds  and  receiving  one-half  of  the 
crop.  The  chief  articles  of  production,  with  their  present  prices,  are- 
wheat,  $2  per  bushel;  corn,  $1  50 j  wine,  $5  per  gallon.    The  general 
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quality  of  the  land  is  good,  with  Cottonwood  and  pine  timber.  There 
are  grist  and  lumber  mills  in  operation,  but  no  fa<5tories  as  yet.  The 
western  terminus  of  the  Memphis  and  El  Paso  Railroad  is  fifty  miles 
distant.  The  advantages  offered  to  laborers,  mechanics,  or  small  farm- 
ers are  not  great.  There  is  plenty  of  good  land  unoccupied,  but  it  has 
to  be  imgated.  There  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines,  but  they  can- 
not be  worked  to  advantage  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 
and  the  great  expense  of  freighting  machinery  a  distance  of  800  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station  bj^  ox  teams.  The  ordinary  prices  of 
farm  stock  sound  and  in  good  condition,  average  as  follows,  viz:  work- 
ing oxen,  $50  per  pair;  working  horses,  $112  each;  working  mules, 
|I58  each;  milch  cows,  $4'i  each;  sheep,  $2  50;  hogs,  11  cents  per 
pound. 


TERRITORY  OF  ARIZONA, 

Area,  75,520,000  acres.    Population  in  1870,  9,658. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f 

Yuma :  there  are  no  farming  lands  for  sale.  Yavapai :  land  in  this 
Territory  is  unsurveyed ;  millions  of  acres  of  most  excellent  farming  land 
are  oi)en  to  the  settler. 

What  is  the  price  per  a^re  of  unimproved  land,  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Yavapai :  no  definite  price ;  most  of  the  tillable  land  is  open  like 
prairie,  and  does  not  require  clearing. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
what  share  does  tJie  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Tavapai :  farming  is  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  shares, 
the  owner  furnishing  everything  but  stock,  and  receiving  one-third  of 
the  crop. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  tJie  present  prices 
of  Home  of  them  f 

Yavapai:  wheat,  7  cents  per  pound;  barley,  7  cents;  oats  and  pota- 
toes, 6  cents ;  com,  5  cents ;  common  vegetables,  5,  6,  and  7  cents  per 
pound.  Yuma :  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  watermelons,  50  cents  apiece. 

What  is  tJie  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Yavapai :  Government  military  posts  and  mining  settlements  are  the 
markets  close  at  hand.  Yuma :  the  people  live  in  small  villages,  and 
only  cultivate  small  gardens. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land,  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Yavapai :  alluvial  deposits  along  streams,  and  high  table  land ;  pine, 
oak,  a.sh,  cottonwood,  and  walnut.  Yuma :  the  land  is  good,  but  water 
for  irrigation  is  scarce;  cottonwood,  willow,  and  mesquite  timber. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Yavapai :  farm  laborers  and  quartz  miners  principally.  Yuma :  team- 
sters, miners,  and  mechanics. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
Mled  labor? 

Yavapai :  no  mills,  except  quartz  and  flour  mills.  Yuma :  quartz 
mills. 

Are  therein  your  vicinity  arty  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

Yavapai  and  Yuma :  there  are  none. 

Ple€ue  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^ 
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mechanics  J  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land^  of  good  quality  and  icell 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Yavapai :  the  portion  of  Arizona  north  of  the  Gila  River  contains 
much  very  desirable  unsurveyed  and  unoccupied  farming  and  timber 
land,  a  granitic  formation,  most  excellent  water,  forests  of  pine  timber, 
mild  winters,  and  temperate  summers,  good  mines  of  silver,  gold,  cop- 
per, and  lead. 

What  are  tfie  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Connties. 


Working 

ox  on, 
per  pair. 


Yavapai $100  to  240 

Yuma 1  75 

Average \       $1^  50 


Working 
horses, 
each. 


Working 
maloa, 
each. 


$50  to  300 
75 


•125  00 


$50  to  Sno 
100 


137  50 


Milch  OOW0, 
each. 


•60  to  100 

30 


•55  00 


Sheep, 
each. 


#4  to6 


•4  00 


KORTH  CAROLINA. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 

[The  foUowing  interesting  communication — furnished  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Powell,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  portion  of 
it — having  been  received  after  the  compilation  of  that  State  was  stereotyped,  is  inserted 
here.] 

"  The  State  contains  over  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
grand  divisions— the  east-ern,  middle,  and  western.  The  eastern  division  embrac'es 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  St«ate,  and  extends  from  the  sea-shore  to  near  the  cen- 
ter; that  is,  nearly  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  is  generally  a  level  coun- 
try, covered  with  vast  forests  of  pinej  extremnly  valuable  for  lumber,  and  in  the  low- 
lauds,  neantr  the  sea,  vast  quantities  of  cypress,  juniper,  and  other  valuable  timber. 
The  numerous  large  rivers  and  sounds  near  the  coast  afford  ample  navigable  waters, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  fish,  more  than  300,000  having  been  taken  at  a  single  haul 
in  Albemarle  Sound.  A  large  portion  of  this  region  is  exceedingly  productive.  In 
some  localities,  80  bushels  of  corn  have  been  grown  to  the  acre.  Swe(^t-potat4>es  of  the 
best  quality  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  while  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  the  pea- 
nut yield  well.  The  fig,  peach,  and  apple  grow  in  this  region,  and  here  is  the  native 
home  of  the  far-famed  scuppemong  grape.  The  soil  is  light,  and  easily  cultivated, 
rarely  requiring  more  than  one  horse  to  break  up  stubble-fields. 

^'Access  to  railroads  and  navigable  waters  is  not  difficult.  Lands  are  for  sale  at  low 
figurea. 

•**  The  central  division  also  embraces  more  than  one-third  of  the  State,  and  extends 
west  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges.  It  presents  a  rolling  surface,  hill,  dale,  and 
stream  beautifully  interspersed  ;  has  ample  water-power ;  the  northern  purtiou  grow- 
ing the  finest  tobacco,  the  southern  portion  yielding  cotton  abundantly,  the  whole 
pro<lucing  tlie  grains  and  grasses.  The  oak  and  all  the  hard  woods  are  found  in  great 
profusion  ;  all  of  the  best  timber  for  carriages,  fanning  implements,  &c.  This  n».gion 
IS  underlaid  with  gold,  plumbago,  iron,  coal,  &c.  Fruits  or  all  kinds,  l>oth  cultivated 
and  wild,  grow  abundantly  in  this  region.  Railroads,  coraplet'Cd  and  under  construc- 
tion, penetrate  throngh  this  region.    The  lands  are  cheap. 

^*The  west'Crn  division  is  much  smaller  than  either  of  Che  preceding.  It  is  a  sparsely 
settled,  mountainous  country,  mostly  covered  with  native  forest  trees,  among  which 
the  black  walnut,  red  cherry,  and  other  hard  woo<Uare  found.  It  produces  grain  and 
Irish  potatoes  in  abundance,  and  excels  other  portiims  in  the  production  of  grasses, 
making  a  fine  cattle-growing  region,  while  the  vast  quantities  of  acorns  aud  chestnuts 
make  tne  raising  of  hogs  easy  and  cheap. 

*'  It  is  underlaid  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  plumbago,  iron,  &c.  The  black  diamond 
is  also  found,  as  well  as  the  asbestos.  No  country  in  tne  world  excels  it  in  water-iH>wer; 
to  utilize  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  cu<  races  from  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams, 
dams  not  being  required.  Marble  is  found  in  large  quantities,  some  as  fine  as  any  to 
be  found  in  Paros ;  soap-stone  is  also  found.  As  fine  apples  as  any  in  the  world  are 
produced  hen^.  Ginseng,  snake-root,  niuk-root,  and  other  rootfl  and  herbs,  valuable  in 
medicine  or  for  coloring,  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  all  this  region. 

*' Though  now  shut  in  from  the  world  by  the  surnnmding  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
railroads  now  constructing  will  soon  penetrate  it  in  ditferent  direciions.  Lands  can  be 
purchased  very  cheap.'' 
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IV.  PACIFIC  statp:s  and  territories. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Area,  120,947,840  acres.     Population  in  1870,  560,285. 

Can  iand  he  purchaaed  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farms 
OH  favorable  terms  ? 

Ia)S  Angeles,  Santa  Clara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Bernardino,  Tulare, 
Stanislaus,  Butte,  Shasta,  Tebaiua,  Siskiyou,  Pluraas,  Colusa,  Sutter, 
Yuba,  Lassen,  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Humboldt:  it  can. 

What  »*  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced,  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Los  Angeles:  from  $25  to  $30;  but  little  of  it  fenced;  buildings 
inferior;  vineyards  for  sale  within  the  city  limits  at  $2  50  per  acre. 
Santa  Clara :  $20  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  amount  ot 
improvements ;  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  fenced  ;  buildings  not  very 
good.  San  Luis  Obispo :  no  im])roved  farms ;  until  18G7  the  lands  in 
this  coanty  were  devoted  exclusively  to  grazing;  nearly  all  the  good 
land  is  covered  by  Mexican  and  Spanish  grants.  San  Bernardino:  $10 
toSoO;  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  under  cultivation;  small  adobe  or 
frame  houses.  Tulare:  about  825;  all  inclosed  ;  plain  frame  dwellings. 
Stanislaus :  very  poor  buildings,  and  very  little  fencing.  Butte :  $8  to 
$12  for  upland  ;  bottom  land,  well  protected  against  overflows  by  levees, 
is  worth  $25;  all  under  cultivation,  and  with  ordinary  fences  and 
buildings.  Tehama  and  Shasta  :  $10;  about  one-half  under  cultivation 
and  fenced ;  buildings  poor.  Siskiyou :  810  to  $25 ;  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  under  cultivation ;  generally  inclosed ;  buildings  ordinary. 
Pbimas:  $8  to  $10;  one-half  fenced;  common  wooden  buildings.  Sutter, 
Yuba,  and  Colusa:  $8  to  $12  for  upland;  $25  for. bottom  land,  all 
nnder  cultivation;  buildings  of  a  cheap  kind.  Lassen:  88  to  $10;  one- 
half  fenced;  common  wooden  buildings.  Napa:  from  825  to  $125;  all 
cultivated  and  fenced,  with  buildings  of  medium  quality.  Sonoma :  $10 
to  9.10 ;  well  fenced ;  fair  buildings.  Solano  and  Yolo :  8 10  to  8 125  ;  all 
nndercultivation  and  fenced  ;  settlers' cabins.  Humboldt:  875;  about 
two-thirds  of  each  farm  under  cultivation  and  fenced ;  buildings 
[jassably  good. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  landf  What  proportion  is 
cleared  J  and  hoic  much^  if  (luy,  is  fenced  f 

Los  Angeles:  $10  to  $20;  no  timber.  Santa  Clara:  none  f(n'  sale. 
San  Luis  Obispo:  $2  to  $15.  San  Bernardino  :  from  81  25  to  810;  no 
timlwr.  Tulare:  $3.  Stanislaus:  from  $5  to  $10.  Butte:  8^3  to  $8, 
according  to  quality.  Tehama  and  Sliasta:  about  $r>;  none  fenced. 
Siskiyou:  $2  50  to  85.  Plumas  and  Lassens:  85  ;  no  timber.  Sntter, 
Yuba,  and  Colusa :  83  to  $8,  according  to  quality.  Solano  and  Yolo  : 
*10  to  $40  ;  no  fencing.     Humboldt :  §30  to  $35.^ 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
'fhat  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocl',  imple- 
Ments,  or  seeds  f 

^  Los  Angeles :  no  small  farms  for  rent ;  the  rent  of  land  is  from  $5  to 
4<  I>er  acre,  or  one-third  the  product.     Santa  Clara:  from  $5  to  $10; 
on  shares,  one-balf  the  product.    San  Luis  Obispo :  lands  can  be  rented 
H.  Ex.  1 12 
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on  shares  at  one-tenth  of  the  product  for  its  use.  Sau  Bernardino : 
owner  receives  one-third,  unless  he  furnish  stock,  seeds,  implements, 
&c.,  then  one»half.  Tulare,  Stanislaus,  and  Butte :  $5,  or  shares  as 
above.  Shasta  and  Tehama :  owner  provides  seeds  and  receives  one- 
half.  Siskiyou :  the  owner  pro\ides  stock,  implements,  and  seeds,  and 
receives  one-half.  Plumas,  Cohisa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  and  Lassen:  the 
same.  Napa  and  Trinity :  |5 ;  shares  the  same  as  above.  Sonoma :  on 
shares,  one-fourth  of  the  product.  Solano  and  Yolo :  $10  to  $12  per 
acre ;  or  shares,  one-third,  and  one-half  if  owner  provides.  Humboldt : 
$25 ;  shares  the  same  as  above. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  prodtictionj  and  what  are  the  present  price* 
of  some  of  them  f 


Articles  of  production. 


Prices. 


Wheat i>er  cwt . . 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Corn do 

Do do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Potatoes do 

Hay per  ton.. 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 


§1  30  to 
1  30  to 


SI  20 
1  25 
1  50 
1  80 
1  35 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

1  00  to  1  20 
1  15 
1  25 

1  50 

2  00 
12  00 

10  00  to  14  00 
15  00 
20  00 


Coanties. 


Sonoma,  Yolo. 

Tehama. 

Stanislaus. 

Santa  Clara,  Solano. 

Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba. 

Napa,  Shasta,  Siskiyou. 

San  Bernanliuo,  Pluma^^. 

Los  Angeles. 

San  Beniadino. 

Siskiyou. 

Tehama. 

Santa  Clara,  Solano. 

Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba. 

Los  Angeles,  Shasta. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Siskiyou,  Plumas,  LiMsen. 

Tulare,  Sibkiyou. 

Butte,  Suttei*  Yuba. 

Solano. 

Tehama. 

Sonoma,  Yolo. 


What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  st^tion^  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Los  Angeles :  from  1  to  5  miles  to  depot ;  20  to  steamboat  landing'. 
Santa  Clara:  a  railroad  runs  directly  through  the  county;  to  Sau 
Francisco  50  miles.  JSan  Luis  Obispo :  to  San  Francisco  320  miles ;  to 
a  railroad  station  250.miles ;  tri-moiithly  communication  by  coast  steamer 
with  San  Francisco.  San  Bernadino :  60  miles  to  a  railroad  stiitiou : 
80  miles  to  a  steamboat  landing.  Tulare  :  home  market ;  no  railroad  or 
steamboat.  Stanislaus:  from  15  to  4J  miles.  Butte:  Oroville  is  the 
shire  town,  and  the  principal  market ;  there  is  now  one  railroad,  and 
also  a  line  of  steamers  making  its  terminus  at  Chico.  Shasta.:  from  10 
to  20  miles  to  market  town ;  to  steamboat  landing  17  miles.  Tehaina  : 
steamboats  arrive  twice  a  week  from  San  Francisco.  Siskiyou :  from  o 
to  40  miles.  Plumas :  85  miles  to  large  market.  Colusa :  the  shire  town 
is  located  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Sutter :  Yuba  City  is  the  shire 
town,  and  the  principal  market;  there  being  a  railroad  to  the  metropo 
lis,  as  well  as  a  line  of  steamboats  daily,  plying  to  the  same  point. 
Yuba:  Marysville  is  the  county  seat  and  principal  market;  there  are 
two  lines  of  railroads,  and  a  line  of  steamers  making  termini  heiv. 
Amador :  45  miles  to  Sacramento  City  and  Stockton.  Lassen :  85  miles  to 
a  large  market.  Napa:  railroad  runs  through  the  entire  valley.  Trinit^k  : 
80  miles  to  steamboat  landing.    Sonoma :  from  1  to  15  miles.    Solano 
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and  Yolo :  5  to  ^  miles,  Humboldt :  from  5  to  76  miles.  Alpine :  40  to 
50  miles  to  Virginia,  and  70  miles  to  Eeno,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land^  and  the  Jcind  of  timber  f 

Los  Angeles:  sandy  loam  on  the  river  bottoms ;  adobe  on  the  plains. 
Santa  Clara :  sandy  loam ;  redwood  and  oak  timber.  San  Luis  Obispo: 
hilly;  valleys  small;  soil  very  rich  black  loam,  well  watered;  timber 
scarce :  scrnb  pine,  white  oak,  willow,  and  cotton  wood.  San  Bernardino : 
soil  varied ;  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  and  willow  in  the  valley;  pine,  oak, 
and  cedar  in  the  mountains.  Tulare:  qaality  of  land  fair;  oak  timber 
in  belts  along  the  streams.  Stanislaus:  sandy  with  some  black  loam; 
no  timber  except  on  the  rivers.  Butte :  upland,  clayish  mixture ;  bot- 
tom lands  generally  a  sandy  loam;  oak  on  the  level  land;  pine  on  the 
hills  and  mountains.  Shasta :  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil ;  white  and  black 
oak,  sugar-maple,  pine,  and  spruce.  Tehama :  the  general  quality  of  the 
land  is  good ;  oak  and  pine  timber.  Siskiyou :  generally  a  sandy  loam ; 
SQgar  maple,  pitch  and  yellow  pine,  white  and  red  fir,  some  oak,  juniper, 
and  Cottonwood.  Plumas:  soil  second  rate  quality j  pine  and  fir.  Sut- 
ter, Yuba,  and  Colusa :  the  upland  is  of  clayish  mixture ;  bottom  land 
generally  a  sandy  loam ;  oak  on  the  level,  pine  on  the  hills.  Lassen  : 
first  rate ;  pine  and  fir.  Kapa :  land  good ;  timber  chiefly  oak.  Sonoma : 
varied;  oak  and  some  redwood.  Solano  and  Yolo:  limestone,  sandy 
loam,  and  heavy  clay ;  oak  timber.  Humboldt :  good  land ;  redwood, 
pine,  fir,  and  Oregon  pine. 

For  ichat  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  ? 

Los  Angeles:  skilled  labor  in  the  city;  common  labor  in  the  country. 
Santa  Clara,  Tulare,  Amador,  Trinity,  and  Sonoma :  none  at  present. 
San  Luis  Obispo :  common  laborers  and  shepherds.  San  Bernardino : 
farm  hands  and  mechanics.  Stanislaus,  Butte,  Tehama,  Plumas,  Colusa, 
Sutter,  Yuba,  Lassen,  Xapa,  and  Sonoma:  farm  labor  principally. 
Shasta:  farm  and  mining  labor.  Siskiyou:  farm  labor;  carpenters  and 
men  to  work  in  steam  saw-mills.  Trinity :  mining.  Solano  and  Yolo : 
all  kinds;  male  and  female.  Hnmboldt:  loggers  and  saw-mill  men; 
but  the  demand  is  not  large.    Alpine :  wood  choppers. 

What  mills  or  factories^  if  any ^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Los  Angeles :  twd"  grist-mills ;  no  factories.  Santa  Clara :  two  woolen- 
mills;  one  paper  manufactory.  San  Luis  Obispo,  Plumas,  Sutter,  Lassen, 
Xapa,  Trinity,  Sonoma,  and  Humboldt:  none  of  any  kind  at  present. 
San  Bernardino:  four  steam  saw-mills, one  water-power  saw-mill, and  two 
flour-mills.  Tulare:  a  few  flour  and  lumber-mills.  Stanislaus:  woolen 
factory.  Butte:  three  flour-mills  and  many  sawmills.  Shasta:  three 
flour-mills,  three  quartz-mills,  and  ten  saw-mills.  Tehama:  three  flour- 
mills  and  four  saw-mills.  Siskiyou :  three  steam  saw  mills,  several  water 
saw-mills  and  flour-mills,  one  foundery,  and  one  tub  and  pail  factory. 
Colusa:  two  flour  mills  and  several  saw-mills.  Yuba:  four  flour-mills, 
one  woolen  factory,  and  many  saw-mills.  Amador :  quartz-mills  and 
saw-mills.  Solano  and  Yolo :  five  flour-mills  and  several  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements.    Humboldt  and  Alpine :  saw- mills. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  otlwr  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    Ifso^  hoiofar  distant  f 

Los  Angeles:  one  railroad  completed,  another  in  contemplation. 
Santa  Clara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Bernardino,  Tulare,  Butte,  Shasta, 
Siskiyou,  Plumas,  Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Amador,  Lassen,  Napa,  Trinity, 
Sonoma,  and  Hnmboldt :  none  in  progress.  Stanislaus :  one  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county.    Tehama :  the  line  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Rail- 
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road  is  about  tbree  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluflf.  Solano  and  Tolo: 
one  railroad  in  process  of  building. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanics^  or  small  farmers.  Is  tliere  much  land  of  good  quality  and  irell 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Los  Angeles :  plenty  of  land  unoccupied,  but  of  poor  quality  and  sub- 
ject to  drought.  Santa  Clara  and  San  Luis  Obispo :  no  special  advan- 
tages. San  Bernardino :  a  considerable  quantity  of  public  land  unsur- 
veyed,  containing  gold  and  tin  mines.  Tulare:  plenty  of  land  to  be 
liurchased  on  fair  terms,  say  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre;  land  in  some  sec- 
tions requires  irrigation.  Stanislaus :  quite  a  large  quantity  yet  uiioo- 
cupied.  Butte,  Colusa,  Sutter,  and  Yuba :  there  is  now  and  for  years 
will  be  a  demand  for  laborers,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  for  the  country 
is  by  no  means  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  new  developments,  re- 
quiring all  kinds  of  labor,  are  being  made  in  all  branches  of  industry; 
not  much  land  of  good  quality  unoccupied.  Shasta  and  Tehama :  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  unoccupied  land  in  this  district  suitable  for 
stock-raising  and  fruit-growing.  Siskiyou :  there  is  some  good  faruiiu^^ 
land  and  much  good  grazing  laud  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  couuty. 
Plumas  and  Lassen :  considerable  good  laud,  well  watered,  unoccupied. 
Napa :  laborers  who  are  inclined  to  be  industrious  can  do  well ;  farm 
hands  command  from  $30  to  $40  per  month.  Trinity:  nothing  but 
mining  in  the  placers.  Sonoma,  Solano,  Yolo,  and  Humboldt :  small 
farmers  can  do  well.  Alpine:  the  climate  is  very  severe  in  winter, 
snow  falls  to  an  extraordinary  depth.  In  summer  it  is  delightful.  At 
present  no  inducements  whatever  can  be  offered  to  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  small  farmers.  There  is  some  very  fair  land,  well  watered,  and  nearly 
the  entire  county  unoccupied.  The  tiinl)er  is  abundant.  The  mines  in 
this  couLty  are  principally  silver,  but  as  yet  are  undeveloped,  although 
a  large  amount  of  labor  and  money  has  been  expended  in  ''prospect- 
ing" them. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocl',  sound  and  in  good  condition  ! 


SI 
PI 


Coantii'H. 


Los  Atijirles 

Siiiitii  C'lnrii 

S4I11  Luis  Obispo 
Sau  Bt'i'tiardino  . 

StaniHlaus 

Tulaiv 

ButU^ 

SIlHHtU 

Tt'haniJi 

Sinkiyou 

Plimiao 

Colusa 

Sutter  

Sacvameiito 

Yuba 

Amador 

Alpino 

Laoseii 

Napa  

Trinity 

Soiiomsi 

Solano  and  Yol(» 
Huioboldt 

Average  — 


W«»rkin'4 

oxt*n, 
per  pair. 


§100 
loO 

Scarce  

100 
IjO 
irrf) 

n:. 
$iOi»  to  it:. 

l.-.d 

i:>o 
ir>o 

H)  to  10(1 

i.-.« 
i'i,"> 

150 
200 
200 
150 
125 
200 


Working 
lu)r8eH, 
each. 


eu«  00 


Working 
mules/ 
eneli. 


50 


150 


*$40 

to  2U0 

to  15H 

150 

to  125 

100 

2(K) 

125 

125 

to  225 

to  150 

200 

200 

to  150 

2(M) 

to  wm 

K) 

to  150 

to  200 

150 

1(K) 

150 

to  200 
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I   each. 
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*e50  i 

9100  to  250  I 

'  100  to  200  I 

,  50  Uy   150 

75  to  150 

150 

200 

150 

150 

;  l.')0  to  250 
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200 

100  to  15.» 

20(» 

125  to  400 

90 

75  to  150 

00  I  100  to  250 

50  !       125 

100 

l.M) 

175  to  200 


•^35 

$50  to  100 
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40 

60  to  75 

50 

45  to  00 

40 

35 

40  to  GO 

50  to  75 

45  to  GO 

45  to  GO 

40  to  fO 

50  to  60 

40 

40 

50  to  75 

50  to  60 

60 

50 

70 

70 


§136  e4 


6151  13 


$51  73 


$2  to  3  50  

3  to  5  00   6o.  per  lb. 
3  00  

2  (H»   4c.  iwr  lb. 
I  50  to  4  00  5  to  lUc.  p.lb. 

3  (K)  '  lOc.  per  lb. 
2  50  5c,  iM-r  1  b- 
2  :>0   3c,  per  lb. 

2  50  
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2  50  W.  per  lb. 
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3  OO  1  IGc.iH-rlb. 
2  50  ,  6c.  per  lb. 

4  50  ' 

2  75  ■  6c.  p*^r  lb. 

3  00  9c.  per  lb. 
2  54)  ,  10c.  per  lb. 

#2  l>0  j    7  c.  nt^. 
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[As  the  foregoing  compilation  imperfectly  represents  the  atlvantages 
vhich  California  otters  to  the  immigrant — returns  not  h§,ving  been  re- 
ceived from  the  whole  State — the  following  communication  from  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Capp,  whose  official  position  hasafibrded  him  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  correct  information  on  the  subject,  is  appended  :J 

Sax  Francisco,  December  9, 1870. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tour  letter,  accompanied  by  information  concerning  California  lands,  was 
daly  received.  I  notice  that  most  of  the  prices  for  farming  lands  quoted  are  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  county  seats  and  oldest  settled  and  best  improved  cen- 
tral districts.  By  going  a  little  distance  from  the  present  centers  of  population,  lands 
can  be  obtained  at  more  moderate  prices  and  frequently  from  the  Government  at  usual 
rat<«. 

When  the  quantity  of  land  that  is  inclosed  or  uniucloaed  is  considered  it  should  be 
b(»rne  in  mind  that  what  is  her& called  a  "no  fence  law,"  extends  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  State,  viz,  the  counties  of  Marin,  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  Yolo,  and 
portions  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  Merced.  (See 
California  Statutes,  1869-70,  page  410.)  The  principle  of  this  law  is,  that  a  landowner 
is  entitled  to  the  safe  enjoyment  of  his  land  without  having  to  guard  it  by  fences,  and 
that  the  owner  of  live  stock  is  bound  to  see  that  they  do  not  trespass,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  damages  if  they  do.  Where  land  is  cheap  and  timber  scarce  and  dear,  the  fenc- 
ing often  costs  more  than  the  land,  and  this  law  w^as  intended  to  facilitate  settlement 
l)y  poor  men  by  obviating  the  necessity  for  this  often  unproductive  expenditure.  This 
law  is  being  extended  in  its  operations  at  every  session  of  the  legislature,  as  fast  as  the 
purely  agricultural  interest  becomes  decidedly  stronger  tlian  the  mere  stock-raising 
interest  It«  fairness  and  economy  commend  it.  Many  miles  of  our  best  lands  are  thus 
uninelosed,  though  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

As  to  improvements  upon  lands,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  improve- 
meuts,  such  as  warm  bams  and  sheds  for  cattle,  that  are  indispensable  where  snow- 
falls and  severe  winters  prevail,  and  where  raius  during  the  harvest  season  and  after- 
ward may  be  expected,  are  here  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary.  This  is  the  case  in  all 
the  large  valleys,  and  everywhere  except  on  the  northern  coast  and  in  the  mountain 
rejjions.  Cattle  and  sheep  need  and  receive  little  or  no  shelter,  but  find  their  own  liv- 
ing all  the  year  round.  Only  those  that  work  are  housed  and  fed.  Straw  and  hay  are 
stacked  in  the  field  and  cattle  help  themselves  during  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn, 
nntil  th^  first  rains  fall,  when  there  is  a  new  growth  of  grass,  and  as  vegetation  pro- 
ceeds actively  all  through  the  winter,  they  find  an  abundance  of  feed. 

As  to  buildings  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  California,  except  in  the 
mountains  where  altitude  is  equivalent  to  a  more  northern  latitude,  the  winter  is  a 
mere  rainy  season,  with  numerous  intervals  of  fine,  pleasant  weather.  Consequently 
Califomiaos  are  able  to  and  do  spend  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  the  open  air  than 
the  xieople  of  almost  any  other  State.  They,  therefore,  until  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances, do  not  build  such  fine  houses  to  keep  out  cold  as  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Cheaper  ones  answer  every  purpose  and  afibrd  quite  ■ 
as  much  comfort  as  more  expensive  ones.  This  advantage  of  our  climate  operates 
greatly  in  favor  of  men  of  limited  means,  as  a  larger  proportion  of  their  capital  is 
available  from  the  first  for  the  purchase  of  teams,  seed,  agricultural  implements,  live- 
stock, and  family  requirements,  and  they  are  thus  able  to  get  a  new  piece  of  land  into 
a  productive  condition  more  cheaply  than  is  the  case  elsewhere. 

in  oar  large  valleys  and  all  except  the  highest  portions  of  the  State,  snow  seldom 
falls,  or  if  it  does  seldom  lies  twenty -four  hours  at  a  time,  and  ice  very  seldom  forms. 
Hifavy  frosts  are  also  of  rare  occurrence.  Consequently  less  fuel  is  necessary  for  com- 
fort, and  timber  is  not  so  indispensable  upon  a  farm.  Much  timber  is*  wantonly 
destroyed  in  clearing  land  for  grain  culture,  even  in  districts  where  it  is  comparatively 
scarce.  Wire  fencing  is  extensively  used  in  districts  where  timber  is  not  abundant. 
It  m  not  very  expensive,  lasts  well,  and  its  place  may  be  supplied  before  it  ceases  to 
1*  uAeful  by  live  fences  or  hedges,  which  grow  finely  wherever  planted.  The  cotton- 
wood,  willow,  locust,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  suitable  for  fuel,  shade  and  hardwood, 
are  rapid  growers  where  plant-ed  under  favorable  conditions,  so  that  even  where  no 
timber  exists  the  settler  need  not  long  be  without  it.  The  mountains  and  foot-hills 
which  bound  the  valleys,  usually  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  for  the  settlers 
at  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling,  and  timber  is  found  along  all 
the  water-courses  and  river  bottoms. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  during  harvest  and  for  two  months  later,  no  haste  is 
li^restiary  in  securing  crops  of  grain  when  ripe,  and  no  need  of  shelter  for  them  when 
cut.  Grain  is  often  allowed  to  stand  for  weeks  after  it  is  ripe,  until  the  harvester  and 
-t*^m -thresher  can  be  secured  to  cut  it.  When  cut  it  is  threshed  and  sacked  at  once, 
dad  then  piled  np  in  the  field  without  shelter  in  perfect  security  so  far  as  the  weather 
U  concerned,  and  gradually  hauled  to  the  nearest  railroad  or  steamboat  landing,  where 
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it  is  stored  uotil  the  market  price  suits  the  farmer.  Until  disposed  of  it  often  server 
as  the  basis  of  a  loan  with  which  the  operations  of  the  succeedinfj  year  are  extended, 
improvements  made,  &c.  There  is  usually  no  trouble  either  in  disposing  of  the  crop 
at  San  Francisco  prices,  less  freight  and  commissions,  or  in  procuring  money  upon  it 
if  prices  at  the  harvest  time  are  considered  to  justify  the  farmer  in  holding  for  a  rise. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  the  hauling  to  the  point  of  delivery  completed  before  the  rains 
make  the  roads  heavy.  For  these  reasons  new-comers  in  California  are  able  to  dis- 
pense with  many  of  the  "  improvements"  upon  farms  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
success  elsewhere,  whether  they  lease  or  purchase  lands. 

As  to  prices,  lands  enhance  in  value  the  moment  they  are  occupied.  Even 
without  occupation,  what  was  Government  land  yesterday,  procurable  at  $1  25  per 
acre,  is  worth  double  that  price  or  more  the  moment  it  passes  into  private  hands. 
That  is  to  say,  this  increase  in  value  is  insisted  upon  by  the  owners  without  much  re- 
gard to  difference  in  quality  between  what  is  taken  and  what  is  left.  Settlement 
actually  increases  the  value  of  laud  in  any  vicinity,  because  men  usually  prefer  to 
have  neighbors  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  other  lands  a  little  farther  off  from 
the  nearest  town  may  be  fully  equal  in  quality,  and  settlement  will  enhance  their  mar- 
ket and  quotable  value  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  development  of  the  country  sab- 
seqnently  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  &c.,  may  make  the  more  distant  lands  the 
most  valuable.  The  successful  introduction  of  some  new  culture,  such  as  the^  gnipe^ 
the  mulberry,  or  the  commencement  of  a  manufacture  for  which  facilities  exist,  will 
have  the  same  effect.  And  thus  in  California,  as  in  other  new  States,  the  men  who 
will  accomplish  most  and  succeed  best  are  those  whose  intelligence  enables  them  to 
discover  for  themselves  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  district,  which  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  others,  and  who  have  the  enterprise  to  secure  and  develop  such  locations.  Any 
ordinary  farmer  can  see  that  a  piece  ot  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  deep  and  rich,  and 
which  is  level,  will  make  a  farm  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  common  crops.  But  the 
foot-hill  region,  where  the  land  is  rolling  and  sometimes  steep,  is  found  to  be  capable 
of  producing  a  variety  of  fruits  and  other  products  that  yield  a  far  larger  ami  more 
certain  return  than  any  land  used  merely  for  grain-raising.  I  only  repeat  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  State  when  I  say  that  we  may  expect  that 
before  many  years  the  foot-hill  region  of  the  Sierra  Neva<la,  extending  from  the  plains 
of  the  large  valleys  across  the  goHl-beariHg  belt  and  up  to  the  high  pine-covered  dis- 
tricts, where  the  climate  becomes  severe,  will  be  occupied  by  a  dense  and  proeperoas 
population,  and  prove  quit«  as  productive  as  the  level  lands  which  now  contam  the 
bulk  of  our  agricultural  population.  Already  many  of  the  finest  orchards  and  vineyards 
are  located  in  this  region.  The  wines  produced  there  are  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
fruits  unsurpassed.  The  silk  culture  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  and  every  year 
demonstrates  more  fully  the  varied  capacity  and  great  value  of  these  lauds. 

Cattle-raisers  frequently  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Government  lands  in  their  vicinity 
in  order  to  discourage  others  from  settling  near  them,  so  that  their  stock  may  enjoy 
free  range  over  the  vacant  lands  around  them.  Intelligent  men  are  not  thus  deceived, 
but  able  to  judge  for  themselves  and  form  their  own  opinions.  Cultivation  frequently 
changes  entirely  the  appearance  of  a  soil.  While  cultivate<l  land  is  covere<l  with  green 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  same  soil  outside  of  the  iuclosure,  which  has  not  been 
disturbed,  presents  a  dry  and  sterile  appearance  which  is  very  uninviting.  What  ha» 
been  done  by  one  settler  may  be  done  by  others.  The  dry  appearance  of  our  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  fall  is  discouraging  to  new  coiners  from  States  where  the  rain-fall  is  greater 
and  distributed  more  evenly  through  the  year.  But  if  water  for  drinking  is  supplie4l 
to  cattle  in  such  localities  they  are  found  to  l)efat  and  thriving,  and  the  dry  grass,  when 
examined,  is  fpuud  to  be  a  perfectlv  cured  hay,  retaining  all  its  natural  strength  and 
nourishment,  and  often  rich  in  seed,  and  it  continues  in  this  condition  until  rain  falls 
and  washes  out  of  it  its  nutritive  properties  and  causes  it  to  rot.  In  all  our  large  valleyn 
water  is  found  close  to  the  surface  nearly  everywhere,  and  is  reatlily  procured  by  wells, 
and  the  regular  winds  afford  the  power  necessary  for  pumping  all  that  is  required  for 
household  purposes,  watering  stock,  and  garden  irrigation.  Art-esian  wells  costing  about 
$500  each  are  also  dug  without  difficulty  in  many  of  the  valleys  that  are  destituto  of 
running  streams  in  the  fall,  and  one  of  "these  will  usually  supply  all  the  water  that  is 
required  upon  a  farm,  the  flow  being  constant  and  plentiful  without  pumping-ma- 
chinery.  Everywhere  in  the  foot-hill  region  and  on  the  plains  below,  faoilities  exist 
for  bringing  in  water  for  irrigation  from  the  never-failing  streams  supplied  by  the 
mountain  snows.  The  ditches  originally  built  to  supply  the  water  for  mining  o^Ksra- 
tions  are  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  will  be 
carrit^d  lower  down  as  the  demand  increases.  But  every  year's  experience  proves  that 
though  irrigation  for  some  purposes  will  greatly  increase  the  productive  cai>acity  of 
land,  thorough  cultivation  often  renders  it  unnecessary ;  and  again,  for  many  crops  for 
which  it  was  formerly  supposed  beneficial  it  is  in  fact  unnecessary  if  the  seed  is  sowed  in 
time  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  natural  rain-fall.  Grapes  and  other  fVuits  raised 
without  irrigation  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those  supplied  artificially  with  wat^r. 
Nevertheless,  an  abundance  of  opportunities  exist  for  the  employment  of  capital  in 
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^6  divenion  of  water  from  its  deep  natural  channels  to  the  surface  of  districts  not 
well  supplied,  and  its  use  in  irrigation  and  tor  manufacturing  purposes.  The  foot-hill 
regiioU)  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit-growing,  vineyards,  &,c.,  comprises  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Shasta,  Plumas,  Butte,  Sierra,  Yuba,  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado, 
Sacramento,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Merced,  Mariposa,  Fresno,  Tulare,  and 
Kem.  Lands  of  similar  quality  are  found  in  some  of  the  other  counties.  Good  wagon- 
roads  extend  through  most  of  this  region  to  the  numerous  mining  towns  in  the  higher 
(liBtricts,  and  a  system  of  narrow-gauge  railroads  is  now  being  discussed  which  will 
probably  extend  through  these  districts,  and  thus  facilitate  the  transport  of  agricul- 
tural products,  as  well  as  the  rich  ores  which  the  mines  afford,  and  the  valuable  tim- 
ber of  the  high  Sierras. 

Improved  farms  are  not  rented  to  the  same  extent  in  California  as  elsewhere.  Most  * 
of  the  settlers  occupy  them  as  their  homesteads,  and  have  no  other  lands.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  large  land-holders  lease  their  land  for  farming,  and  few  or  none  im- 
prove them  expressly  for  the  occupation  of  tenants.  Where  land  is  leased,  the  farm- 
ing is  mostly  mere  grain  and  stock  raising,  requiring  few  or  no  expensive  improve- 
ments by  the  tenant,  or  for  hi^  accommodation.  Again,  where  private  lands  are  yet  so 
eheap  and  Government  lands  are  attainable  at  Government  prices,  and  the  railroad 
iiygtem  in  course  of  construction  promises  to  render  them,  in  a  few  years,  as  accessible 
and  valuable  as  the  central  lands  that  are  now  high,  the  necessity  for  renting  land  and 
the  ioducements  to  do  so  are  less  than  elsewhere.  The  great  majority  of  new  comers 
«on  see  this,  and  prefer  to  purchase  land  of  their  own.  Leases,  however,  are  fre- 
i]nently  made  with  the  privilege  of  purchase,  at  a  fixed  price  not  greatly  in  advance  of 
existing  rates.  This  privilege  is  usually  availed  of,  as  the  tenant  sees  that  his  own 
Kttlement  enhances  the  value,  and  prefers  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  labor. 
These  leases  are  sometimes  advisable  where  speculation,  in  yiew  of  contemplated  rail- 
roads and  similar  improvements,  has  not  already  too  greatly  enhanced  their  market 
value.  The  rent  of  land  usually  represents  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  land ;  thus  in  Monterey  good  wheat  land  that  sells  at  from  i^2o  t-o  $3.5  per  acre 
rents  at  f2  50  to  $3  50  per  annum. 

Mexican  grants  cover  a  large  part  of  the  best  lands  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  So  long  as  the  titles  to  these  grants  are  in  dispute  their  boundaries  remain  un- 
defined. Consequently  settlers  are  often  afraid  to  take  up  land  in  their  vicinity,  though 
they  believe  it  to  belong  to  the  Government  because  it  is  unsurveyed,  and  for  fear  that 
the  ^nt  when  located  by  surveyors  may  be  **  floated"  over  their  improvements.  Re- 
cent legislation  bv  Congress  was  intended  to  compel  the  immediate  survey  of  such  un- 
located  grants.  Certain  defects  have  rendered  it  partially  inoperative.  Ainondments 
will  probably  be  made  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  then  the  segregation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  adjoining  Government  lands  will  proceed  safely  and  rapidly.  The  final 
confirmation  and  survey  of  these  grants  is  usually  immediately  followed  by  their  sub- 
diviidoQ.  This  process  soon  makes  opening. for  agriculturists;  the  raising  of  stock 
hecomes  uuprofit-able  as  soon  as  the  range  is  restricted,  and  soon  the  agricultural  ele- 
ment prevails  over  the  stock-raising.  The  migority  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants 
are  already  confirmed  or  rejected.  When  finallv  confirmed  and  located,  the  titles  are 
perfect  and  dcisirable.  Fine  openings  for  capital  exist  in  the  purchase  of  these  large 
ranches  from  the  owners  and  their  sale  in  subdivisions  to  farmers  and  smaller  stock- 
raisers. 

In  conclusion,  California  at  the  present  time  does  not  present  any  brilliant  induce- 
ments to  the  immigration  of  men  having  no  capital  but  their  labor,  and  who  are  content 
to  remain  mere  laborers.  Industrious,  ent-erprising  men,  who  understand  farming,  or 
almost  any  other  useful  occupation  or  mechanical  trade,  nsually  find  employment  with- 
ont  much  difficulty,  at  higher  rates  than  prevail  elsewhere,  and  in  a  few  years  lay  up 
capital  sufficient  to  commence  business  upon  a  sm  ill  scale  on  their  own  account. 

Women,  for  domestic  service,  particularly  in  the  country,  are  in  unlimited  demand 
It  high  wages,  from  $2S>  to  $40  per  month,  according  to  capacity,  and  they  are  always 
well  and  kindly  treated,  and  usually  marry  in  a  very  short  time,  greatly  to  the  discon- 
tent of  their  employers.  But  for  the  practical  farmer,  possessed  of  means  sufilcient  to 
i'nable  him  to  purchase  or  lease  land,  improved  or  unimproved,  or  to  locate  Govern- 
ment land  under  the  homestead  or  preemption  law  and  commence  farming  on  a  small 
«ale,  no  State  or  Territory  offers  superior  inducements.  He  can  commence  operations 
perfectly  assured  that  a  few  years  spent  as  industriously  as  is  necessary  in  agiiculture 
dsewhero,  will  here  surround  him  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  make  him  secure  from  want,  and  the  owner  of  a  farm,  orchard,  and  garden  that 
will  aflford  himself  and  family  a  competency,  and  a  comfortable  inheritance  to  his 
beini.  This  is  plain  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  products  and  fruits  that 
«an  be  successfully  and  profitably  raised  here,  that  are  either  precarious  and  therefore 
QopTf^table  or  cannot  be  raised  at  all  where  the  climate  is  more  severe.  Most  of  these 
oew  cultures  are  no  longer  experimental,  but  are  firmly  established  as  profitable  and 
certain.  Orchards,  vineyards,  mulberry  plantations,  and  cocooneries  are  everywhere 
being  planted,  with  a  certainty  that  they  will  thrive  and  yield  a  handsome  profit,  re- 
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warding  the  husbandman  abundantly  fur  his  labor.  The  success  attendant  upon  all 
these  experiments  upon  a  large  or  a  small  scale  has  long  since  been  known  to  all  intel- 
ligent men.  California  is  resorted  to  by  agents  of  lYench  and  Italian  silk  manufac- 
turers to  purchase  at  high  prices  our  silk-worm  eggs,  (that  are  healthy  and  free  from 
the  diseases  that  have  tureatened  to  impair  this  important  industry  in  Europe^  as  well 
as  all  the  raw  silk  we  may  produce.  Our  wines  and  brandies  are  already  commencing 
to  rank  with  the  best  produced  abroad.  Our  fruits,  both  on  account  of  their  superior 
quality  and  the  early  dat<5  at  which  they  mature,  are  in  request  in  eastern  markets 
even  at  the  high  prices  which  the  expensive  transportation  necessitates.  Our  wheat 
is  superior  in  quality  and  in  its  capacity  to  bear  transportation  by  sea  or  land,  and 
storage  for  an  indefinite  period  without  damage,  to  that  which  is  raised  in  almost  any 
other  country,  and  rules  accordingly  in  the  market,  and  can  be  raised  at  a  cost  which 
enables  it  to  bear  the  expense  of  transportation  to  the  most  distant  i)orts. 

All  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone,  nearly  all  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  and 
plants  that  elsewhere  are  mere  hot-house  exotics,  here  thrive  and  yield  abundantly. 
Even  the  man  of  moderate  means  can  therefore  surround  himself  and  family  with  lux- 
uries and  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  plants,  trees,  and  shrubbery  that  elsewhere 
entail  heavy  expense  upon  their  owners  t^nd  stamp  theu^as  men  of  wealth.  The  cot- 
tages of  men  of  very  moderate  means  in  our  smaller  towns,  not  only  in  the  valleys,  bat 
in  the  mining  regions  also,  are  often  surrounded  by  a  patch  of  garden  and  orchard,  iu 
which  will  be  found  not  only  the  ordinary,  familiar  plants  of  an  old  Eastern  home- 
stead, but  the  more  delicate  geraniums,  oleanders,  fuschias,  heliotropes,  verbenas,  lilies, 
bulbous  plants,  cactus,  roses,  and  a  hundred  others  growing,  budding,  and  blooming 
in  tlie  open  air  all  the  year  round.  In  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  fruits,  such  as  ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  and  sm<ill  fruits  and  berries,  may  also  be  found  the 
olive,  orange,  lime,  citron,  figs  of  several  kinds,  i>omefi:ranat<i,  English  walnut,  mul- 
berry, filbert,  tobacco,  cotton,  sorghum,  ramie ;  and  if  tlie  owner  is  disposed  to  experi- 
ment the  list  might  be  extended  mdefinitely.  Thus  not  only  does  California  offer  to 
the  agriculturist  a  profitable,  but  also  a  pleasant  and  attractive  home,  in  which  a  fam- 
ily may  be  reared  surrounded  by  all  the  influences  which  will  render  them  contente^l, 
healthy,  intelligent  and  patriotic. 

The  California  Immi^ant  Union,  of  San  Francisco,  is  an  association  formed  to  pro- 
mote emigration  to  California.  Its  olticers  have  published  several  pamphlets  and  other 
documents,  containing  reliable  information  concerning  the  resources  and  attractions  of 
the  State,  which  are  supplied  gratuitously  to  all  who  apply  in  person  or  by  letter,  and 
have  been  placed  in  many  of  tbe  Eastern  and  European  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 
Thev  also  endeavor  to  facilitate  the  travel  and  settlement  of  new  comers,  and  do  not 
con^ue  their  operations  to  any  particular  section  of  their  State.  No  charge  is  made 
for  any  services  rendered,  and  those  desiring  information  concerning  Caliloruia  may 
address  the  company  bv  letter  or  otherwise. 

CHARLES  S.  CAPP, 
Manager  Cali/orma  Immiffrant  Union. 

Hon.  E.  Young, 

Chic/  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[The  following  communications  are  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to 
insert  entire.] 

The  lands  within  this  division— Amador  County—have  never  been  brought  into 
market  by  the  Government  and  only  a  small  portion  surveyed  into  sections,  and  the 
only  title  cultivators  have  to  the  lands  is  by  an  act  of  the  State  legislature,  passed  in 
185*2,  under  which  any  citizen  selecting  and  recording  160  acres  of  the  public  lands  and 
actually  residing  thereon  shall  be  protected  in  his  possession.  Under  this  act  settlors 
have  gone  upon  the  public  lands  in  the  mining  counties,  and  have  made  such  improve- 
ments as  now  exist,  this  being  the  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held  in  this  distxici. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  fixed  price  per  acre ;  but  these  *'  possessory  "  claims  can  be 
purchased  at  this  time  at  a  very  low  figure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion flowing  from  the  East  mainly  seeks  the  valley  and  coast  counties.  No  fixed  value 
attachcj)  to  any  agricultural  improvements  in  this  county,  as  a  general  rule,  outside  of 
a  certain  "  grant "  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  hereinafter  referred  to. . 

The  chief  products  of  the  district,  outside  of  gold  and  lumber,  are  vetjetables  for  ta- 
ble use  in  abundance,  grapes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  known  to  vinticultnre  and  to 
horticulture ;  and  these  branches  of  production,  when  tliey  shall  become  properly  under- 
stood, and  markets  are  opened,  will  aflbrd  profitable  employment  for  large  populations. 
This  county,  from  its  western  boundary  to  a  point  30  inires  east  and  20  miles  north 
and  south,  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  gi-ape.  I  might  sjrfely 
say  that  almost  every  foot  of  the  soil  covering  the  al)ove-named  area  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  vine,  and  as  soon  as  markets  shall  be  established,  every  vine  can  be  made  to 
proiluce  a  profit  on  the  labor  bestowed  uj)on  its  cultivati<»n. 

When  the  lands  of  this  district  and  other  districts  similarly  situated  shall  be  brought 
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into  market  (if  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  speculators)  and  settled  up  by  a  claas 
understanding  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  it  will  not  require  a  great  lapse  of  time 
ere  it  will  become  densely  populated  with  thriving?  communities. 

Every  known  variety  of  grapes  can  be  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  fruit  in  the 
moantain  districts  is  singularly  free  from  the  disease  peculiar  to  the  vine  in  other 
coantries. 

Had  we  markets  for  grapes  at  the  prices  i>aid  in  the  valleys  for  an  article  inferior  to 
onrmonntain  production,  no  better  field  of  profitable  labor  could  be  found  for  men  of 
limited  capital  and  industrious  habits  than  the  foot-hills  of  California.  A  vineyard  of 
20  acres  weU  cultivated,  with  a  fair  market,  would  not  only  be  suflicient  to  support  a 
large-size  family,  but  by  economy  and  industry  the  cultivator  could  lay  by  annually  a 
surplus.  But  the  present  objections  to  a  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  mountain 
districts  are,  first,  a  want  of  title  to  the  lands,  and  aecondj  a  market  for  mountain  pro- 
dace.  The  wisdom  of  the  Government  will  remedy  the  one,  and  time  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  products  will  bring  the  other.  Under  our  present  mode  of  settlement, 
immigrants  to  the  mountain  districts,  if  citizens,  under  the  possessory  act  referred  to, 
can  settle  upon  and  occupy  any  160  acres  of  unoccupied  land  and  will  be  protected 
ia  their  settlement  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  unless  the  General  Government  should 
assert  its  superior  right. 

But  it  is  not  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  mountain  districts  to  the  production  of 
the  grape,  and,  as  a  sequence,  wines  and  brandies,  that  alone  constitutes  their  value.  No 
part  of  the  United  States  produces  finer  froit  of  every  variety  peculiar  to  northern  or 
temperate  zones ;  yet  for  the  want  of  a  market  this  branch  ot  industry,  like  all  others 
in  mountain  agriculture,  has  not  been  developed.  Grapes,  in  this  district,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  by  cultivation  alone  without  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation,  and  expe- 
rience has  proven  that  cultivation  produces  a  superior  grape  both  for  table  use  and  for 
the  finer  variety  of  wines,  than  are  those  produced  by  artificial  irrigation. 

The  foot-hills  of  California  present  a  wide  field  to-day  for  profitable  industry  if  intel- 
ligently bestowed ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  manufacture  of  wines,  brandies, 
and  other  liquors,  besides  her  fruits  of  every  variety,  otter  to  the  industrious  and 
entei-prlsin^  a  field  in  which  comfort  and  couiparative  wealth  will  be  the  reward  of 
intelligent  labor. 

Agam,  above  the  grape  lands  begins  a  sec'tiou  of  countr3-  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  northern  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  as  far  as  actual  experience  has  gone, 
equally  as  well  adapte<l  to  the  hardier  cereals ;  still  so  little  hjis  been  done  to  bring 
out  the  productive  capacity  of  this  region,  that  its  true  value  will  remain  undeveloped 
until  after  the  milder  regions  of  the  toot-hills  shall  become  over-populated,  and  the 
current  of  immigration  driven  higher  u.i  the  mountains  ;'  still,  at  some  future  day,  this 
''  npi)er  region  "  will  be  more  sought  after  than  other  localities  on  account  of  its  fine 
timlier,  pure  cold  water,  its  atmosphere  devoid  of  all  miasmas,  its  health  and  its  agri- 
caltaral  capacities.  A^ain,  above  this  region  lies  a  vast  area  of  mountain  lands  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  ot  as  fine  pine,  spruce,  and  laurel  timber  as  can  be  found  in  the 
world,  but  too  elevated  for  agriculture.  Independent  of  its  valuable  timber,  it  is  like- 
wise valuable  as  summer  and  autumn  grazing  lands.  Within  this  portion  of  the  moun- 
tains vast  herds  of  cat|;le  and  docks  of  sheep  can  be  pastured  at  the  bare  cost  of  herding, 
and  as  this  entire  region  is  unfit  for  cultivation  it  will  remain  perhaps  for  all  time  the 
]>astHre  grounds  for  the  cultivators  and  residents  along  the  foot-hills  below. 

The  Arroyo  Seco  grant  herein  referred  to  contained  about  49,000  acres,  of  which  about 
SO.OOOacres  were  in  this  county.  They  have  sold  some  10,000  acres  in  this  county  ;  and 
abont  10,000  acres  is  good  farming  land  and  held  at  an  average  of  $30  per  acre. 

In  renting  their  land  the  owners  receive  one-third,  the  tenants  furnishing  their  own 
fftockf  implements,  seeds,  «&c. 

During  the  fall  of  1869  and  summer  of  1870  a  portion  of  the  public  land  in  the  middle 
part  of  Amador  County  has  been  surveyed  and  is  oi)en  to  entry  under  the  *'  preemption" 
and  **  homestead"  laws  by  actual  settlers  thereon. 

J.  A.  ROBINSON, 
Assistant  Assessor  2d  Divimon  4th  District  California. 

Jackson,  January  4, 1871. 

Santa  Barbara,  California,  January  18, 1871. 
Dear  Sir  :  Santa  Barbara,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  near  the  group  of  islands  of  the  same 
name,  is  well  protected  from  the  northern  winds  of  winter  by  a  range  of  mountains 
thri-e  miles  back  from  the  sea.  The  county  of  the  same  name  is  120  miles  long  and  60 
»ide,  its  surface  covered  with  mountains  and  lovely  valleys,  the  bottom  lands  of  which 
are  more  fertile  than  those  of  the  Wabash  or  Mississippi.  These  valleys  are  mostly 
private  property,  held  unfler  Mexican  grants,  called  ranches,  containing  from  one  to 
•eleven  square  leagues,  formerly  sold  at  nominal  prices,  and  now  in  the  market  at  from 
two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  When  subdivided,  sold,  and  settled  by  enterprising  ]>eople, 
these  same  acres  will  sell  at  from  §25  to  $100 ;  and,  when  covered  with  fruit  trees  and 
vines,  up  to  §1,000,  and  will  pay  good  interest  on  a  larger  sum. 
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So  far  as  we  know,  these  valleys  are  the  most  healthfal  and  genial  in  the  world.  The 
mercury  generally  ranges  from  6(P  to  80*=>  tbrongbout  the  year ;  frost  is  seldom  seen, 
and  winter  is  our  most  charming  season. 

The  rain-fall  is  said  to  average  about  14  inches  per  annum,  just  enough,  and  not  a 
drop  squandered  in  leaching  out  the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  our  vegetation  grows  so  luxuriantly.  Irrigation  for  agricultural  purposes 
is  only  resorted  to  where  it  is  desired  to  raise  crops  out  of  season. 

The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  mold,  works  easily  in  the  proper 
time,  yields  bountifully,  and,  when  deeply  plowed  and  properly  pulverized,  receives, 
retains,  and  raises  moisture  by  capillary  attraction  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  preferable 
to  plant  all  hoed  crops  after  the  last  rain,  to  prevent  the  germination  of  weeds:  after 
which  they  require  little  or  no  attention  until  harvest  time.  From  50  to  100  bushels  of 
barley  and  com  are  a  common  yield,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

Our  produce  can  be  shipped  on  the  ocean  without  the  aia  or  cost  of  conveyance  by 
railroads,  and  at  almost  nominal  expense  can  be  offered  in  the  best  seaport  marketn 
of  the  world.  Our  beef  is  slaughtered  from  the  fields  at  all  seasons,  and  stock-nusen 
never  provide  a  ton  of  hay  except  for  their  work-stoc^k  ai^  saddle-horses. 

Earthquakes,  few  and  far  between,  although  terrific,  are  probably  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  as  destructive  as  lightning  in  the  East.  Lightning-rods  and  mad-stones  are  never 
seen  here.  The  water  is  excellent ;  change  of  temperature  slow ;  evaporation  slight, 
and  vicinity  remarkably  healthy.  The  people  are  mostly  from  the  eastern  States,  are 
liberal,  enterprising,  educated,  and  refined. 

This  conn  try  will  eventually  be  noted  for  the  production  of  the  orange,  lemon,  olive, 
almond,  English  walnut,  prune,  peach,  plum,  fig,  and  grape;  five  acres  of  which  will  be  » 
fortune  for  a  poor  man.  From  the  following  facts  those  who  are  interested  can  make  their 
own  calculations.  Judge  F.  has  an  olive  tree  which  nsnally  produces  twenty  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  per  annum .  They  commence  bearing  at  three  years  of  age,and  at  six  shoald 
yield  well.  Mr.  T.  sold  more  than  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  almonds  from  one  tree  in 
1868.  Orange  trees  yield  from  $20  to  $30  worth  of  fruit  per  annum,  and  lemons  do  about 
as  well.  Grapes  are  at  home  here,  and  we  boast  of  the  biggest  grape-vine  in  the  world, 
a  foot  in  diameter,  covering  an  arbor  sixty  by  seventy-five  feet,  and  yielding  from  four 
to  six  tons  annually.  • 

From  one  to  two  hundred  trees  of  the  above  varieties  can  be  set  to  the  acre.  The 
English  walnut,  like  the  black  walnut,  is  a  much  larger  tree,  and  is  said  to  yield,  when 
in  lull  bearing,  from  $50  to  $100  worth  of  fruit. 

Our  clinmte  and  soil  are  Huch  that  labor  will  make  an  Eden  of  our  valley. 
Truly  yours, 

O.  L.  ABBOTT. 

Hon.  Edward  Young, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  SUitis1ii\'<. 


OREGON. 


Area,  00,975,300  acres.    Population  in  1870,  90,033. 

Can  land  be  purcluised  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  farmf 
on  favorable  terms  f 

Wasco,  Douglas,  Lane,  Multnomah,  Washington,  Marion,  and  Clat- 
sop: it  can. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  fanns  f  State  what  propor- 
tion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of  buHd- 
ings. 

Wasco :  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land,  unoccupied,  at  Government 
price ;  improved  farms,  none  for  sale.  Douglas :  from  $5  to  $  10  per  acre ; 
all  under  fence ;  generally  very  poor  buildings.  Lane:  $10  to  $15;  one- 
fourth  cultivated ;  all  fenced;  ordinary  buildings.  Multnomah:  $10  to 
♦20 ;  one-fourth  under  cultivation ;  all  fenced ;  ordinary  farm  buildings. 
Washington:  $10  to  $20;  less  than  one- fourth  under  cultivation  ;  about 
one-half  fenced ;  buildings  moderately  good.  Marion:  $25;  all  under 
fence ;  good  buildings.    Clat^sop :  none  for  sale. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land^  what  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Wasco:  settlements  sparse ;  land  rolling  and  prairie;  no  stated  price. 
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DoQglas :  $2  to  $3  per  acre ;  nearly  all  cleared ;  none  fenced.  Lane :  $2 
to  $5 ;  none  fenced ;  none  cleared.  Maltnomah :  $4 :  none  cleared ;  none 
fenced.  Washington:  $2 to $5.  Marion:  $125 to $5;  aboat one- fourth 
cleared;  none  fenced.    Clatsop:  $3  to  $5;  none  cleared;  none  fenced. 

What  k  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares^ 
iclat  share  does  the  awner  reeeive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  imple- 
ments j  or  seeds  f 

Wasco:  no  cash  rents ;  the  general  rule  is  to  furnish  seeds,  team,  im- 
plements, &c.,  and  give  one-half  the  product.  Douglas,  Lane,  Washington, 
and  Clatsop:  the  same.  Multnomah:  (7  per  acre  ^  Marion:  $3;  shares, 
one-third  to  owner,  furnishing  nothing;  or  two-thirds  if  he  furnish. 

What  are  the  ehief  articles  ^'productions  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  f 


Articles  of 

prodaction. 

Prices. 

Counties. 
Washington,  Lane. 

Wheat 

per  bushel.. 

$0  60 

Do 

....do 

70 

Marion. 

Do 

....do 

75 

Douglas. 

Do 

...-do 

1  00 

Wasco. 

0»to 

....do 

37i 

Lane. 

Do 

....do 

40 

Washingtou. 

Do 

....do 

50 

Douglas,  Marion,  Clatsop. 

PoUtoes... 

....do 

40 

Multnomah. 

Do 

do 

50 

Marion. 

Do 

....do 

60 

Clatsop. 

Lane,  Multnomah.                          ^ 

Hay 

,.T)erton 

12  00 

Do 

..!Tdo 

15  00 

Clatsop. 

Do 

....do 

20  00 

Marion. 

WhU  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town^  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Wasco:  various  distances,  from  the  jump  of  a  squirrel  to  350  miles; 
railroads,  none.  Douglas :  80  miles  to  tide- water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
liane:  steamboat  lauding  in  the  county.  Multnomah:  from  1  to  10 
miles.  Washington:  3  miles  from  this  place.  Marion  and  Clatsop: 
greatest  distance  20  miles. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Wasco:  alluvial  soil;  timber — fir,  pine,  cedar,  oak,  ash,  and  soft  ma- 
ple. Douglas :  black  sandy  loam ;  oak,  maple,  ash,  alder,  myrtle,  laurel, 
tir,  pine,  hemlock,  yew,  and  cedar.  Lane :  land  good ;  oak,  ash,  &c. 
Maltnomah :  clayey  loam,  best  quality,  very  productive ;  fir  and  ash 
timber.  Washington :  excellent  soil ;  oak  ash  and  pine  timber.  Marion : 
good;  fir,  oak,  and  ash.  Clatsop:  good  land ;  hemlock  and  pine  on  up- 
land, maple,  &c.,  on  bottom  land ;  very  rich  soil. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Wasco:  no  particular  kind  over  another;  the  demand  for  labor,  at 
remunerative  prices,  is  good.  Douglas :  all  kinds ;  mechanics,  farmers^ 
loggers,  mill-tenders,  coal-miners,  and  gold-miners.  Washington,  Ma- 
rion, and  Lane:  all  kinds.  Multnomah:  farm  and  mechanical  labor; 
bat  particularly  female  house-help,  which  is  very  scarce.  Clatsop: 
3cbool-teachers,  fishermen,  sailors,  carpenters,  coopers,  sawyers,  lum- 
bermen, tinsmiths,  and  female  servants. 

What  mills  orfactories,  if  any^  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requir- 
ing skiUed  labor  f 

Wasco :  one  woolen-mill,  one  grist-mill,  and  several  saw-mills.    Doug- 
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las :  one  woolen-mill  and  seven  saw-mills.  Multnomah :  iron  founderies 
and  machine-shops,  flour-mills,  and  barrel  factories.  Washington  :  grist 
and  sawmills.  Marion:  three  woolen-mills.  Clatsop:  saw-mills — steam 
and  water  power,  flsh-canniug  establishments,  tinsmiths'  shops,  &c. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  pro- 
cess requiring  common  labor  f    Ifso^  how  far  distant  t 

Wasco:  one  railroad  and  branch  mint  in  course  of  construction. 
Douglas :  wagon-road  to  the  coast,  60  miles  in  length,  to  be  completed 
this  year.  Multnomah  and  Lane:  railroad  in  progress.  Washington 
and  Marion:  yes;  Oregon  Central  Eailroad.  Clatiop:  United  States 
custom-house  is  being  built  of  cut  stone— just  commenced — will  be  two 
or  three  years  in  building. 

Pkase  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers,  me- 
chani<!Sy  or  small  farmers.  Is  tJiere  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Wasco :  we  want  an  industrious  x3opulatioD,  coming  from  the  older 
States,  who  are  not  afraid  to  take  hold  of  the  plow  or  drive  a  team. 
Douglas  and  Lane :  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  unoccupied  and  of  good 
quality,  and  a  demand  for  laborers  of  steady  habits,  honest  and  indus- 
trious! Multnomah :  nearly  all  classes  of  mechanics  and  laborers  will 
readily  find  employment  here  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year;  a 
large  quantity  of  good  land,  well  watered,  yet  unoccupied.  Clatsop: 
the  best  and  largest  body  of  Government  land  in  this  State  is  in  this 
county  5  land  enough  for  1,000  farms,  in  one  body,  30  miles  south  from 
Astoria;  good  market;  good  prices;  railroad  soon  to  be  built ;  there  are 
about  600  men  engaged  here  in  salmon-fishing  and  200  in  lumbering; 
wood-choi)pers  are  in  demand. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stocJc,  smmd  and  in  good  condition  f 


County. 


Wasco 

Douglas 

Lane 

Multnomah 

Washington  ... 

Marion ,, 

Clatsop 

Average 


"f 

Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


9dO  to  150 

100 

100 

80 

125 

100  to  125 

75  to  150 


Working 

hoFHes, 

each. 


175  to  SOO 
125 
100 
100 
lOO 
75  to  ISO 
50  to  150 


1107  85 


$117  85 


Working 
mulAH, 
each. 


Miloh  cows, 
each. 


#100  to  SOO 
125 
125 
150 
100 
100  to  150 
50  to  100 


$30  to  50 
25 
30 
40 
40 
35  to  50 
40 


1121  42  I 


$36  71 


Sheep, 
each. 


$3  to  4  00 
2  00 
1  50 

1  75 

2  50 
2  00 

2  to  5  00 


$2  39 


HogH. 


6o.  per  lb. 

4c.  per  lb. 

2c.  per  IK 

5c  per  lb. 

5c.  per  lb. 
5  to  6c.  p.  lb. 
4  to  6o.  p.  lb. 


4}  centM. 


[The  following  facts  concerning  Oregon,  from  a  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Drake,  secretary  of  the  Board  erf  Statistics  and  Immi- 
gration of  Portland,  Oregon,  are  indorsed  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett,  United 
States  Senator  from  that  State,  and  inserted  at  his  request :] 

Of  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  about  25,000,000  acres  are  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  about  the  same  quantity  to  grazing  purposes,  the  re- 
mainder being  mountain  land,  valuable  only  for  its  immense  forests  of 
timber.  Of  the  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  not  over  6  per  cent,  has 
passed  from  the  Government  into  the  hands  or  i)rivate  parties,  and  the 
-quantity  under  cultivation  would  not  exceed  2  per  cent. 

The  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  crossing  the  State  from  north  to 
south,  divides  it  into  two  main  divisions — the  eastern  and  western,  each 
division  having  its  own  distinct  peculiarities  of  climate,  soil,  and  topog- 
raphy. In  the  western  division,  lying  at  the  base  of,  and  in  a  general 
parallel  direction  with,  the  Cascade  range,  are  three  large  fertile  valleys, 
.separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  sea-coast  by  low  ranges  of  mount- 
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• 
ains.  Taken  together  these  valleys  form  a  continuous  chain  of  settle- 
meuts  from  Northern  California  to  the  Columbia  River,  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon.  The  Willamette  Valley,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  western  division,  with  its  waters  flow- 
ing into  the  Columbia,  and  navigable  the  entire  length  of  the  valley. 
The  Kogue  River  Valley  lies  in  the  southern  part,  and  the  Umpqua 
Valley  between  the  two.  The  waters  of  the  Rogue  River  and  the  Ump- 
qna  break  through  the  Coast  range,  discharging  into  the  ocean.  Rogue 
Kiver  is  not  navigable,  but  the  Umpqua  is  navigable,  for  light-draught 
vessels,  to  Scottsburg,  25  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  valley  of  the  VVil- 
lamette,  containing  the  oldest  settlements  in  Oregon,  is  125  miles  long, 
has  a  breadth  of  about  40  miles ;  and,  in  view  of  its  advantages  of  soil, 
climate,  and  market  facilities,  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  and  best 
agricultural  region  of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  area  of  its  arable  lands  is 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  million  of  people.  The  river  flowing 
through  its  center,  with  its  innumerable  tributaries  and  rivulets,  fur- 
nish tlie  valley  with  a  constant  supply  of  the  best  mountain  water  for 
agi'iculturdl  purposes,  and  with  motive  power  for  the  use  of  mills.  The 
Umpqua  and  Rogue  River  Valleys  are  equally  well  watered,  but  are 
much  smaller  and  of  more  irregular  surface. 

Western  Oregon,  throughout  its  mountain  ranges  and  along  the  coast, 
is  heavily  timbered,  while  the  valleys  consist  of  alternate  stretches  oi* 
timber  and  prairie.  Cedar,  pine,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  oak,  ash,  alder, 
soft  maple,  and  balm,  or  cotton  wood,  are  the  principal  varieties  of  timber 
adapted  to  the  farmer's  use. 

Eastern  Oregon  is  on  an  elevated  plateau,  intersected  with  numerous 

watercourses  flowing  in  a  general  northerly  direction  into  the  Columbia. 

*  •  *  *  •  •  # 

Soil  and  products. — Wheat  and  oats  are  the  leading  grain  crops 
of  Western  Oregon;  the  climate  and  soil  seem  to  tave  a  special  adapta- 
tion to  their  growth,  and  to  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  tlie  grain. 
C«ru  and  barley  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  aiul  good  crops  of  both 
have  been  raised  in  the  valleys ;  but  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  a  few 
localities,  they  are  not  regarded  as  being  adapted  to  the  climate.  In 
Rogue  River  Valley,  however,  barley  makes  a  good  crop,  yielding  30  to 
50  bushels  per  acre,  and  corn  is  grown  every  year  in  some  parts  of  the 
Winamett43  and  Umpqua  Valleys.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  rye  and 
buckwheat  are  raised  to  a  small  extent.  The  yield  per  acre  is  from  25 
to  30  bushels  for  rye,  and  40  to  50  for  buckwiieat. 

Wheat  is  a  sure  crop  anywhere  in  Western  Oregon.  It  is  free  from 
the  ravages  of  insects,  rust,  blight,  and  other  deleterious  influences  com- 
mon to  some  sections  of  the  United  States.  Several  varieties  of  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  do  well.  Winter  wheat  is 
put  in  the  ground  in  October  or  November,  and  spring  wheat  from 
February  to  May,  according  to  season,  condition  of  ground,  &c.  The 
yield  per  acre,  oidinarily,  ranges  from  20  to  40  bushels,  nuiny  farmers 
claiming  that  with  reasonably  good  cultivation  an  average  of  30  bushels, 
one  3"ear  with  another,  can  be  dei)ended  on.  In  the  history  of  the  white 
settlement  of  Western  Oregon — a  period  of  about  thirty  years — there 
has  never  been  a  failure  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  quality  of  the  grain 
is  superior,  attaining  to  more  than  the  ordinary  weight  per  bushel,  and 
making  a  quality  of  flour  that  commands  the  highest  prices  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  A  cargo  of  wheat  shipped  in  the  spring  of 
1869  by  a  business  firm  of  Portland  to  Liverpool,  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  wheat  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  brought  the  highest 
price  current  at  the  time. 
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Oats  are  the  principal  grain  raised  for  feed,  particularly  in  theUmpqua 
and  Willamette  Valleys.  Always  a  sure  crop,  the  yield  is  from  50  to 
100  bushels  per  acre.  A  large  quantity  is  shipped  every  year  to  San 
Francisco,  which  sells  from  10  to  15  cents  per  100  pound  higher  than 
those  produced  in  California.  *  *  •  *  •       • 

In  the  Willamette  Valley  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  beginning  to  eo- 
gage  the  attention  of  farmers.  The  seed  used  is  the  Bombay  variety, 
yielding  a  large  crop  of  seed,  but  producing  a  fiber  small  in  quantity  and 
of  inferior  quality.  The  yield  ranges  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 
The  California  oil-mills  have  contracted  this  year  for  the  product  of  six 
thousand  acres  in  Linn  County,  the  seed  to  be  delivered  at  2^  cents  per 
pound ;  while  at  the  oil-mills  at  Salem,  in  this  State,  the  same  price  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  product  of  three  thousand  acres. 

Fruit  is  raised  with  unusual  success.  The  trees  come  into  full  bearing 
in  three  years  from  transplanting,  and  with  very  little  care  or  cultivation 
yield  heavy  crops  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
quinces,  cherries,  currants,  and  all  descriptions  of  small  fruits  and  ber- 
ries have  a  special  adaptation  to  the  moist  climate  and  sea  air  of  West- 
em  Oregon.  Peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  and  that  class  of  fruits  requiring 
a  hot,  dry  climate,  do  not  succeed  so  well  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  along  the  coast :  but  in  Eogue  Eiver  Valley, 
and  the  hilly  country  west  of  it,  where  tne  climate  is  hotter  and  dryer, 
more  nearly  approaching  that  of  California,  that  class  of  fruit  is  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  Thus  far  fruit  trees  in  Oregon  have  been  entirely 
exempt  from  the  diseases  incident  to  their  cultivation  in  the  majority  of 
the  older  States. 

Among  the  grasses,  timothy,  blue  grass,  and  clover  are  the  kinds 
mostly  cultivated ;  the  former  to  a  large  extent  as  a  hay  crop.  On  the 
swales  and  ash  bottoms  it  yields  two  to  three  tons  per  acre,  very  often 
without  any  cultivatibn,  except  to  sow  the  seed  after  the  ground  has 
been  cleared  of  brush  and  burnt  over.  The  abundant  growth  of  wild 
grass  renders  unnecessary  any  extensive  cultivation  of  grass  for  pas 
turing  purposes. 

Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  the  various  root  crops  are  cultiva- 
ted very  successfully  in  all  parts,  particularly  soon  the  timber  lands  and 
creek  bottoms,  where  the  yield  of  these  products  is  very  large.  Except 
in  a  few  instances  for  gardening  purposes,  irrigation  ot  the  soil  is  not 
practiced  in  Western  Oregon.  The  abundant  rains  of  spring  and  early 
summer  together  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  render  it  unnecessary. 

Eastern  Oregon  consists  of  high  table  land  and  rolling  prairies,  with 
a  number  of  valleys  along  its  water  courses,  of  considerable  extent. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  although 
its  valleys  contain  farming  lands  equal  in  productiveness  to  those  of 
any  country ;  and  in  many  places  the  high  prairies  have  produced  excel 
lent  crops  of  grain.  North  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  the  soil  of  the  iiigh  lands  is  a  sanely 
loam,  producing  in  its  natural  state  a  heavy  growth  of  wild  buuch-gnwss 
of  the  most  nutritious  quality.  In  the  central  and  southern  portions  of 
this  division  of  the  State,  the  high  lands  are  rugged  and  broken,  the 
surface  of  the  country,  sometimes  for  miles  in  extent,  being  covere<l 
with  broken  trap-rock ;  still,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  barren  spot**, 
the  growth  of  bunch-grass  is  undiminished,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
It  springs  up  fresh  and  green  in  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  stock  begin  to  fatten  on  it.  By  burning  over  the  ground 
a  full  growth  is  produced,  which  by  the  middle  of  October  makes  good 
grazing,  and  lasts  through  the  short  winter  of  that  section  of  the 
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coantry.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  of  Oregon  in  former  years  to 
raise  large  herds  of  horses  without  providing  for  them  any  feed  for  the 
winter.  The  settlers  and  stock-raisers  there  now  raise  and  fatten  every 
year  thousands  of  cattle,  grazing  them  the  year  round.  Fat  beef-cattle, 
wintered  and  fattened  on  the  "range,"  have  been  shipped  down  to  Co- 
lumbia, and  thence  to  Victoria,  on  Vancouver's  Island,  to  market,  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  middle  of  March. 

The  valleys  of  Eastern  Oregon  have  a  rich  soil  of  black  loam,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Wheat  suc- 
ceeds equally  as  well  as  in  Western  Oregon,  while  barley  does  much 
better,  often  yielding  as  high  as  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Corn 
makes  a  good  crop  in  many  of  the  valleys,  the  warm,  dry  summer 
weather  of  this  region  being  adapted  to  its  growth  and  maturity.  Some 
of  the  tender  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  peaches,  grapes,  melons,  toma- 
toes, and  sweet-potatoes,  are  being  cultivated  with  good  success.  To- 
bacco has  succeeded  well  in  several  instances.  In  a  general  sense,  the 
range  of  farm  products  varies  very  little  from  that  of  Western  Oregon, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  different  adaptabilities  of  a  dry  climate. 
Irrigation  is  resorted  to  occasionally  for  the  better  production  of  garden 
vegetables  and  fruits ;  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  in 
the  cultivation  of  any  kind  of  grain  crops.  It  is  claimed  by  the  people 
of  Eastern  Oregon  that  for  productiveness  its  valleys  cannot  be  excelled 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  absence  of  timber  in  the  valleys  is,  of  course, 
a  disadvantage,  but  the  neighboring  mountains  afford  an  inexhaustible 
supply.  Water  of  good  quality  is  plentiful  in  all  the  valleys,  but  the 
number  of  springs  and  running  brooks  is  much  less  than  in  Western 
Oregon. 

CtUttATE. — The  various  influences  of  mountain  ranges,  extended 
plains,  contiguity  to  the  sea,  the  prevailing  winds,  and  other  causes, 
operate  to  make  a  climate  as  varied  as  are  the  pecaliarities  of  its  numer- 
ous localities.  Latitude  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  is  no  index 
to  the  character  of  the  climate.  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver,  situated  on  nearly  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  Quebec,  has  a 
summer  temperature  8^  cooler,  and  a  winter  temperature  30^  warmer 
than  that  place.  It  is  only  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  mountain  ranges 
that  deep  snows  and  harsh  winters  have  any  existence  in  Oregon. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  a  stranger  in  passing  from  Western  into 
£astem  Oregon  is  the  very  decided  change  noticeable  everywhere  in  the 
atmosphere,  vegetation,  and  general  aspect  of  the  country.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the  climate  of  the  two  sections.  Western 
Oregon  has  a  wet  climate,  while  the  eastern  part  has  a  dry  one. 

The  winter  of  Eastern  Oregon,  though  of  short  duration,  generally 
brings  with  it  several  inches  of  snow  on  the  table  lands  and  in  the  val- 
leys. The  weather  is  usually  dry,  but  quite  cold.  Snow  remains  from 
three  to  six  weeks,  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  some  sea- 
sons; in  others  only  a  few  days.  The  spring  begins  in  February  and 
lasts  to  the  end  of  May,  with  warm,  pleasant  weather,  and  rain  suffi- 
cient for  vegetation.  The  summers  are  hot  and  dry,  but  not  sultry  or 
oppressive.  It  is  very  seldom  that  rain  falls  in  summer  or  early  fall ; 
still  the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air  renders  the  days  pleasant  and  the 
nights  cool  and  refreshing.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  rather 
above  the  summer  temperature  of  Western  Oregon,  sometimes  reaching 
to  lOOo,  but  only  at  rare  intervals.  Ordinarily  the  thermometer  indi- 
cates 90^  as  about  the  highest  summer  temperature,  and  10^  as  the 
lowest  for  winter,  although  these  limits  may  not  mark  the  extremes  in 
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the  case  of  an  uncouimouly  hard  winter  or  warm  summer,  occurring  once 
in  from  five  to  ei^bt  years. 

The  amount  of  rain-fall  in  Western  Oregon  is  regarded  by  some  as  an 
objection  to  the  climate;  but,  though  large,  it  has  been  generally  over- 
rated. Western  Oregon  has  strictly  but  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  dry. 
An  ordinary  rainy  season  begins  early  in  November,  and  continues  to 
the  1st  of  April,  usually,  with  intermisvsions  of  good  weather  in  January 
and  February  of  a  few  days'  or  a  few  weeks'  duration.  These  intervals 
are  generally  accompanied  by  a  few  inches  of  snow,  raw,  cold  weather, 
and  sharp  frosts,  constituting  the  only  approach  to  actual  winter  to  which 
the  country  is  subject.  From  Ai)ril  to  the  end  of  June  the  weather  is 
usually  warm,  pleasant,  and  showery.  The  dry  season  proper  com- 
mences about  the  1st  of  July  and  continues  to  the  end  of  October,  inter- 
rupted by  a  week's  rainy  weather  in  September.  The  prevailing  wind 
is  from  the  northwest,  a  sea  breeze  that  keeps  the  temperature  down. 
The  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing  to  men  who  do  outdoor  work,  although 
the  effect  is  not  beneficial  so  far  as  corn-raising  is  concerned.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Western  Oregon  may  be  put  at  14^  for  the 
lowest  and  82^  as  the  highest  range  of  the  thermometer,  although  a  few 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  these  limits  were  passed. 

Although  a  rainy  country,  Oregon  is  not  subject  to  high  tempests, 
terrific  hailstorms,  earthquakes,  or  other  like  phenomena,  so  common 
and  destructive  in  some  States.  Obsei'vations  made  by  Government 
officers  show  that  in  twenty-one  years  Oregon  had  only  three  winds 
moving  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  with  a  force  of  10  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  ♦  •  *•  *  *  *  • 

Market  facilities. — The  Columbia  River  forms  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Oregon,  and  is  navigable  to  the  Willamette,  100  miles  from 
the  sea,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  sea-going  vessels.  Above  the 
Willamette  it  is  navigable  by  regularly  established  lines  of  river 
steamers  to  Wallula,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  with  two  interruptions, 
one  of  G  miles  at  the  Cascades,  and  one  of  14  miles  at  the  Dalles,  where 
portages  are  made  by  means  of  railroads  forming  connections  with  the 
boats.  Above  Waliula  the  Columbia  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Snake  River,  is  navigated  to  Lewiston  during  periods  of  high  water — a 
point  in  Idaho  Territory  at  the  base  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  and 
over  400  miles  from  the  ocean. 

The  Willamette  River  is  navigable  to  Portland,  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  for  ocean  steamers  and  sea-going  vessels ;  and  above  Portland 
for  river  steamers  as  high  as  Ilarrisburg  at  all  seasons,  and  during  high 
water  as  far  as  Eugene  City,  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  Portland  by 
the  course  of  the  river.  The  Yam  Hill  and  Tualatin  Rivers,  tributary 
to  the  Willamette,  flowing  from  the  west,  are  navigable  during  periods 
of  high  water  to  the  interior  of  large  agricultural  districts  situated  in 
Yam  Hill  and  Washington  Counties. 

The  business  of  that  part  of  Oregon  drained  by  these  waters  employs 
about  thirty  river  steamboats.  All  points  of  the  Columbia,  from  the 
Dalles  down,  and  on  the  Willamette,  from  Salem  down,  are  in  daily 
communication  with  Portland.  San  Francisco  is  the  principal  market 
for  the  products  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  although  a  large  trade  exists 
with  British  Columbia  and  the  lumbering  districts  of  Puget  Sound, 
and  cargoes  of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  Oregon  products  are  often  shipped 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  Australia,  South  America,  New  York, 
and  Liverpool,  direct  from  Portland.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  dispose  of 
their  crops  to  the  mills  located  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  or  to  dealers 
in  Portland,  who  ship  to  foreign  markets  on  their  own  account. 
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la  Eastern  Oregon  the  farmers  have  a  home  market  in  their  own 
mining  camps  and  new  settlements  and  those  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho 
and  Montana.  Consequently,  prices  rule  higher  than  in  Western  Ore- 
gon, except  in  live  stock,  in  which  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference. 
Live  stock  finds  a  market  not  only  in  the  mining  districts,  but  in  the 
neighboring  States  and  Territories,  and  in  British  Columbia. 

Pbice  OP  PARMiNa  LANDS. — In  Western  Oregon  farms  are  of  large 
size — generally  640  acres,  often  twice  that  size— a  natural  result  of 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  General  Government  toward  the  early  settlers. 
The  settlements  of  the  Willamette  Valley  cover  an  area  about  equal  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  its  population  is  only  about  75,000  or 
<S0,OOO.  As  a  matter  of  course,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  land  is 
mider  cultivation.  Land  is  cheap,  because  there  is  so  much  of  it  in  pro> 
portion  to  population. 

In  Eastern  Oregon  the  amount  of  Government  land  still  vacant  is 
very  large.  The  section  of  country  known  as  the  Klamath  Lake  region, 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Eastern  Oregon,  is  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  About  half  of  it  is  the  finest  kind  of  arable  prairie 
land ',  the  remainder  good  grazing  and  timber  lands,  all  well  watered. 
Thia  entire  section  of  country  does  not  now  contain  over  40  or  50  set- 
tlers. In  the  northern  part  of  Eastern  Oregon  is  a  strip  of  high,  rolling 
prairie  land,  10  or  15  miles  wide,  skirting  the  northern  base  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  extending  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  east- 
ern line  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  L50  miles.  It  is  reasonably  well  wa- 
tered; timber  convenient  on  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  well  adapted 
to  grain-growing,  graziug,  and  dairy  purposes.  Its  present  number  of 
settlers  is  very  small. 

3IINERAL  BBSOUECES. — Gold  miues  were  discovered  in  Grant  and 
Baker  Counties,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  in  I86I,  and  have  been  worked  con- 
tinuously every  year  since  then.  Like  the  mines  of  Southern  Oregon, 
they  are  mostly  placers  located  on  the  bars,  banks,  and  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  and  depend  on  heavy  snows  in  the  mountains  and  an  abund- 
ance of  water  for  successful  working.  They  furnish  constant  employ- 
ment to  about  2,000  men. 

Coal-mining  is  carried  on  at  Coos  Bay  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
principal  vein  at  that  point  extends  along  a  ridge  bordering  the  bay, 
convenient  of  access  for  12  or  15  miles,  and  is  being  worked  at  present 
by  two  companies.  The  coal  is  a  good  quality  of  soft  or  bituminous 
coal,  and  finds  ready  sale  in  San  Francisco.  Vessels  are  constantly 
loading  at  the  mines,  and  departing  for  that  market.  The  coal  deposit 
has  been  worked  about  fifteen  years,  and  promises  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Coal  of  the  same  variety  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  at  several 
other  points  on  the  coast. 

Extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  exist  at  several  points  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State.  At  Oswego,  six  miles  above  Portland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Willamette  Eiver,  the  Oregon  Iron  Company  has  erected  works 
for  reducing  the  ore  of  an  extensive  deposit  in  that  neighborhood.  The 
works  of  this  company,  although  of  small  capacity,  have  supplied  the 
founderies  of  the  State  with  pig  iron  for  the  past  three  years,  and  also 
shipped  considerable  quantities  to  San  Francisco.  The  iron  is  of  very 
fine  compact  grain,  superior  for  most  kinds  of  work  to  the  best  Scotch 

huMBEuma  resources. — ^It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Oregon  are  heavily  timbered.    The  principal  lumbering 
establishments  are  located  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Willamette,  and  at  various  points  on  the  coast,  where  inlets,  bays, 
H.  Ex.  1 13 
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and  arms  of  the  sea  provide  safe  anchorage  for  small  craft,  and  where 
the  forests  are  easy  of  access  from  navigable  waters.  In  the  interior  of 
the  State  are  many  small  mills  erected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
their  own  immediate  neighborhoods,  conducted  solely  with  reference  to 
that  object. 

The  varieties  of  timber  adapted  to  general  lumbering  puriK)ses  are 
the  red,  white,  and  yellow  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior  pine  and  larch.  The  yellow  fir  is  the  main  dependence 
for  all  purposes  requiring  strength  and  elasticity.  Cedar  is  used  for 
post's,  and  in  foundations  where  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
on  account  of  its  durable  qualities  in  such  situations.  An  excellent 
qualityof  ashis  obtained  along  the  streams  and  on  thelowlandsiu  West- 
ern Oregon,  suitable  for  various  mechanical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no 
hickory  or  other  timber  suitable  for  wagon  or  carriage  work.  Lumlier, 
like  other  Oregon  products,  finds  its  principal  market  at  San  Francisco 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  California.  On  the  Columbia  Eiver,  below 
the  junction  of  the  Willamette,  there  are  a  number  of  small  mills  in 
operation.  Two  of  the  largest  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  feet  per  day 
each.  The  others  average  from  3,000  to  10,000  feet  per  day.  One  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  calculated  to  cut 
from  40,000  to  50,000  feet  every  ten  hours.  A  small  part  of  the  lumber 
made  on  the  Lower  Columbia  is  consumed  at  Portland ;  the  bulk  of 
it  goes  to  San  Francisco,  China,  South  America,  the  Sandwich  Island^ 

and  Mexico. 

•  ••••••• 

Schools. — The  school  fund  of  this  State  is  under  the  management  of 
a  board  of  commissioners,  who  loan  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest,  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate.  This  fund  amounted 
in  1868  to  $242,228,  bringing  an  annual  interest  of  $24,222,  to  be  dis^ 
tributed  by  law  to  the  several  counties  for  common  school  purposes,  the 
amount  to  which  each  county  is  entitled  being  determined  by  a  census 
of  its  children  of  the  prescribed  age.  Each  county  levies  a  tax  yearly 
for  common  school  purposes,  and  each  school  district  is  authorized  by 
law  to  levy  a  tax,  in  addition,  suflBcient  to  make  the  schools  free  to  all 
and  to  keep  them  open  the  entire  year.  This  is  the  case  in  aU  of  the 
larger  towns  and  most  populous  districts. 

Emigrant  routes  to  Oregon. — From  all  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  there  are  two  practicable  routes  of  travel  to 
Oregon. 

1st.  By  railway,  across  the  continent.  This  is  the  more  expeditious 
route  of  the  two,  and  for  emigrants  for  any  point  in  the  Western  States 
is  preferable  to  the  other.  Through  tickets  to  San  Francisco  can  .l>e 
purchased  at  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  making  the 
connection  with  the  main  line  of  road  at  Chicago  or  Omaha.  The 
usual  time  consumed  in  making  the  trip  to  San  Francisco  is  about  seven 
days  from  New  York  and  six  from  Chicago.  From  San  Francisco  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  trip  is  made  by  ocean  steamer  in  about  four 
days ;  distance,  640  miles. 

2d.  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  ocean  steamel*,  via  Panama. 
The  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  leave  New  York 
on  the  5th  and  21st  of  each  month ;  time  to  San  Francisco,  twenty-two 
days.  The  fare  by  this  route  is  somewhat  subject  to  fluctuation,  but 
always  lower  than  the  fare  by  railway.  Passengers  by  this  route  are 
allowed  a  larger  quantity  of  baggage  free  than  by  railway,  and  would 
not  have  to  pay  as  high  rates  on  extra  baggage. 
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NEVADA. 

Area,  29,319,680  acres.    Population  in  1870,  42,491. 

Can  land  he  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  small  fanns 
on  favorable  terms  f 

White  Pine,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt :  yes,  it  can.  Lander :  only  a 
limited  number  of  farmers  are  required  here,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
more  than  enough  for  home  consumption.  Storey :  there  is  no  farming 
land  in  this  division.    Ormsby  and  Xye :  the  same. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  fanns  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation,  Iww  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings  f 

Lyon  and  Churchill:  all  mineral  lands.  White  Pine:  very  little 
improved  Government  or  State  lands ;  scarcely  any  under  cultivation. 
Lander:  about  $5  per  acre;  about  one-tenth  under  cultivation  and 
fenced;  buildings  usually  adobe,  and  not  very  good.  Esmeralda: 
very  little  land  fenced  in  this  county;  from  $4  to  $10  per  acre; 
wooilen  buildings.  Storey:  principally  mining  land.  Ormsby,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Nye :  the  same. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land,  wJiat  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  much,  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Lyon  and  Churchill:  very  small  proportion  tillable.  White  Pine: 
$1 25  per  acre,  generally  prairie.  Lander,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  and 
Nye:  Government  price;  all  cleared  by  nature;  none  fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments, or  seeds  f 

Lander :  farms  are  invariably  rented  on  shares ;  the  owner  finds  seeds 
and  implements,  and  gets  one-third  of  the  product.  Esmeralda :  where 
the  owner  finds  teams,  seeds,  and  implements,  he  receives  one-half ; 
otherwise,  one-third.  Humboldt :  there  is  no  fixed  rental  value ;  on 
shares,  the  lessee  usually  receives  one-half  of  the  crop,  the  lessor  finding 
the  seeds,  &c. 

Whai  are  the  chief  articles  of  production,  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
ofiomeof  themf 


Articles  of  prodaction. 

Prices, 

Counties. 

Wheat.... 

..  per  pound.. 

$0  06 

Esmeralda. 

Corn 

03 

Esmeralda. 

Barley.... 

do 

03 

Lyon,  Churchill. 

Do 

do 

03i 

Lander. 

Do 

do 

04 

Esmeralda. 

Potatoes  .. 

do 

m 

Lyon,  Churchill. 

Do 

do 

03 

Lander. 

Do 

do 

05 

Esmeralda. 

Oats 

do 

05 

Esmeralda. 

Rye 

do 

04 

Esmeralda. 

Storey,  Ormsby,  and  Nye  produce  bullion. 

What  is  tlie  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
knding  f 

Esmeralda  and  White  Pine :  120  miles  to  railroad.  Lander :  a  rail- 
road runs  through  the  north  end  of  the  county,  90  miles  from  Austin. 
Storey :  22  miles.    Humboldt :  20  miles.    Nye :  180  miles. 
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What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  tlie  kind  of  timber  f 

Lyon  and  Churchill :  mineral  land ;  pine  timber.  White  Pine:  land 
good,  but  requires  irrigation;  timber — mountain  mahogany  and  dwarfish 
pine.  Lander :  plenty  of  land  of  good  quality,  but  no  water  to  irrigate 
with,  and  no  timber  except  a  little  on  the  mountains.  Esmeralda :  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  streams  there  is  good  farming  land ;  the  wood  is 
nut-pine.  Storey :  the  lands  are  of  a  semi-desert  character ;  the  timber 
is  nut-pine  or  pinon ;  it  has  all  been  cut  for  fuel  or  furnace  wood. 
Ormsby :  good  land ;  pine  timber.  Humboldt :  generally  desert,  with  a 
few  fertile  spots;  timber  of  two  kinds — stunted  pine  and  mountain 
mahogany.    Nye :  birch  and  small  nut  pine. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  tJiere  a  demand  f 

Lyon  and  Churchill :  miners.  White  Pine  and  Nye :  none.  Ormsby: 
wood-choppers.  Lander  and  Esmeralda:  miners,  $4  per  day;  also 
farmers  and  wood-choppers.  Storey:  miners  and  mechanics.  Hum- 
boldt: miners,  mill-hands,  farm  laborers,  and  mechanics. 

What  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Lyon  and  Churchill :  quartz-mills,  crushing  and  working  ores.  White 
Pine,  Esmeralda,  and  Humboldt :  quartz-mills.  Ormsby :  quartz-mills 
and  saw-mills.  Storey :  thirty-six  quartz-mills,  containing  an  aggregate 
of  623  stamps;  1,510  horse-power  is  employed  therein;  they  afford 
facilities  for  crushing  850  tons  per  day. 

Are  there  in  ybur  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

Lyon  and  Churchill :  Virginia  and  Truckee  Bailroad,  4  miles  distant. 
Ormsby :  about  20  miles  distant. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  Idborers, 
mechanics,  or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  icell 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Lyon  and  Churchill :  the  advantages  are  chiefly  in  favor  of  miners, 
mill-wrights,  engineers,  &c.  White  Pine :  almost  unlimited  facilities 
for  grazing  and  stock-raising.  Lander :  plenty  of  good  land,  but  not 
well  watered.  Esmeralda :  the  land  in  this  county  has  to  be  irrigated 
from  streams ;  we  have  plenty  of  good  quartz  ledges  in  this  county,  but 
the  mill-men  charge  $25  per  ton  for  crushing.  Storey :  laborers,  $3  50 
per  day ;  mechanics,  $6  to  $7 ;  miujsrs,  $4.  Ormsby :  there  is  a  demand 
for  common  laborers  and  mechanics  at  good  wages.  Humboldt:  steady 
work  and  high*  wages  for  mechanics  and  miners.    Nye :  none  at  present. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Connties. 


Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


Working 
horses, 
each. 


Working 
mules, 
each. 


Milch  cows, 
each. 


Sheep, 
each. 


Hogs,  each. 


Lyon 

^hitePine... 

Lauder  

Esmeralda 

Storey  

Humboldt 

Ayerage 


1225 
100 
150 
$100  to  150 
150 
150 


1175 

$80  to  100 

75 

75  to  150 

100 

125 


$200 
150 
100 
$100  to  200 
150 
200 


$100 
40 
40 
$40  to  100 
60 
60 


5 
4 

$2  50to350 
6o.  lb.,  on  ft. 


$30,  in  coin. 
$!« 
$10  to  3(1 
2  50to6 

10c.lh..on(t 


$150 


$112  91 


$158  33 


$61  66 


$4  75 


3  50  $15,  in  coin. 


$14  25 
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WASHINGTON  TEEEITORY. 

Area,  112,730,210  acres.    Population  in  1870,  23,955. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitahUfor  small  farms 
on  favorable  terms  f 

Walla-Walla  and  Stevens :  it  can ;  there  is  a  great  amount  of  public 
land  not  taken  up. 

Yfhat  is  the  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farm^  f  State  what  pro- 
portion has  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings  ? 

Walla- Walla :  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre ;  all  or  a  part  of  it  under  cul- 
tivation and  fenced ;  buildings  frame  or  log.  Stevens :  about  $5  per 
acre ;  the  improvements  are  much  the  same  as  in  all  new  countries, 
viz,  log  buildings. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land^  ichat  proportion  is  cleared^ 
and  how  muchj  if  any,  is  fenced  f 

Walla- Walla :  nearly  all  the  farming  land  in  this  county  is  prairie, 
the  price  ranging  from  $1  25  to  $5  per  acre;  no  clearing  required. 
Stevens :  Government  lands  are  open  for  preemption  at  $1  25  per  acre. 

^hat  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms  f  If  rented  on  shares, 
ichat  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stock,  imple- 
ments,  or  seeds  f 

Walla- Walla:  farms  may  be  rented  on  good  terras.''  Stevens:  the 
owner  famishes  stock  and  seed  and  receives  one-third  of  all  the  pro- 
duce. 

What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  what  are  the  present  prices 
of  tico  or  three  of  them  f 

Walla- Walla :  wheat,  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  75  cents ;  barley,  2  to  2^ 
cents  per  pound ;  potatoes,  Irish,  1 J  cents  per  pound ;  sweet-potatoes, 
•>  to  6  cents.  Stevens :  wheat,  $2  per  bushel ;  oats,  $1 ;  vegetables,  from 
«I  to  $5. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  totcn,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  stea^nhoai 
landing  f 

WaUa- Walla :  the  city  of  Walla- Walla  is  a  market  town,  distance  5 
to  30  miles ;  no  railroad  stations ;  nearest  steamboat  landing  32  miles. 
Stevens :  the  produce  of  this  county  is  taken  to  mining  camps,  from  75 
to  500  miles  distant. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Walla- Walla :  blai^k  rich  alluvial  soil  with  some  clay  ;  timber — birch, 
alder,  pine,  fir,  cottonwood,  balm,  locust,  and  yew.  Stevens :  the  land 
ivS  e3Ltremely  fertile;  mostly  black  loam ;  pine,  fir,  turmeric,  birch,  and 
cedar. 

For  tohat  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Walla- Walla:  all  kinds.  Stevens:  farm  laborers  and  some  skilled 
workmen  would  find  employment. 

What  miUs  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
dcillcd  labor  t 

Walla- Walla :  flour  and  saw  mills  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories. 
Stevens :  three  grist-mills  and  two  saw-mills ;  one  of  the  saw-mills  be- 
longs to  the  Government. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
requiring  common  labor  f    If  so,  how  far  distant  f 

Walla- Walla :  we  expect  soon  to  see  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
commenced  which,  when  in  operation,  will  make  this  a  great  country. 
Stevens :  the  Northern  Pacific  Raili;oad  about  75  miles  from  here. 
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Please  state  any  advantames  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers^  me- 
chanics^ or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  landj  of  good  quality  and  weil 
watered^  yet  unoccupied  f 

Walla- Walla :  there  is  plenty  of  good  land  yet  unoccupied,  and  water 
for  irrigation  is  easily  obtained.  Stevens :  this  county  contains  about 
30,000  square  miles,  and  only  about  one-twentieth  of  it  is  now  occu- 
pied ;  about  300  settlers  have  come  into  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
this  year ;  gold  is  found  almost  everywhere,  but  the  county  has  not 
been  thoroughly  prospected  yet. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Counties. 


WorklDg 

oxen, 
per  pair. 


Working 
borAes, 
each. 


WaUa-WaUa I   IdOtolSO    $100  to  150  j  |135  to  900  i 

Stevens 125  i      75tol00  100  I 


45  to  70 


Average . 


fiao 


1106 


•131  i 


$48  50 


Sheep, 
each. 


130  to  50  #2  3Sto4  00 


10  00 


t3  12ft 


Hog*. 


4to6ct8.1b. 
$5  to  20  each. 


TERRITORY  OF  MONTANA.* 

Area,  92,016,640  acres.    Population  In  1870,  20,594. 

Can  land  be  purchased  or  rented  in  your  district  suitable  for  smaUfarmi 
Oft  favorable  terms  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke :  yes ;  laud  newly  surveyed  is  now  subject  to  entry 
at  Government  price.    Deer  Lodge  and  Gallatin :  yes. 

What  is  tlie  price  per  acre  of  small  improved  farms  f  State  what  pro- 
portion lias  been  under  cultivation^  how  much  is  fenced^  and  the  kind  of 
buildings. 

Small  improved  farms  are  valued  according  to  the  improvements  upon 
them ;  well  improved,  they  are  valued  at  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre ;  gene- 
rally log  buildings.  De«r  Lodge :  from  $10  to  $30.  Gallatin :  $1  to  $10 
per  acre. 

What  is  the  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  land^  what  proportion  is  cleared, 
and  how  much^  if  any ^  is  fenced  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke :  $1*  25  per  acre ;  all  bottom  land  is  free  from  tim- 
ber ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  pine,  spruce,  and  fir;  the  borders  of  the 
streams  produce  cottonwood  and  aspen.  Deer  Lodge:  unimproved 
land  has  no  value,  the  entire  valleys  being  one  great  pasture  and  re- 
quiring no  fences.  Gallatin :  $1  60  per  acre,  Government  price ;  none 
fenced. 

What  is  the  yearly  rent  of  small  improved  farms?  If  rented  on  shares, 
what  share  does  the  owner  receive  f  Does  the  latter  provide  stocky  implc- 
ments,  or  seeds  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke :  nearly  all  are  rented  on  shares,  generally  the  owner 
supplying  the  stock  necessary  to  work  the  same,  and  I'eceiving  in  some 
localities  one-half,  and  in  others  two-thirds  of  the  product.  Deer  Lodge 
and  Gallatin :  the  owner  furnishing  team,  seeds,  &c.,  receives  one-half 
the  product. 

*  Omitted  in  the  Northwestern  States  aad  Territories. 
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What  are  the  chief  articles  of  production^  and  tchat  are  the  present  prices 
of  two  or  three  of  them  t 


Articles  of  prodaction. 

Prices. 

Counties. 

Wheat... 

...perpoand.. 

|0  03 

Lewis,  Clarke. 

Do 

. .  -  per  bushel . . 

2  00 

Gallatin. 

Do 

...:..  do 

2  50 

Deer  Lodge. 

/^-9A 

Barley.... 

..per  ponnd.. 

m 

Lewis,  Clarke,  Gkkllatin. 

^'^iX\ 

Do 

...perbnshel.. 

2  00 

Deer  Lodge. 

^m 

Oate 

..per  bnshel.. 

2  00 

Deer  Lodge. 

Do 

...per  pound.. 

2i 

Gallatin. 

^'OfM 

Potatoes.. 

3 

Lewis,  Clarke. 

Turnips  .. 

do 

2 

Lewis,  Clarke. 

What  is  the  distance  to  a  market  town,  a  railroad  station,  or  a  steamboat 
landing  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke:  Helena  is  the  chief  market  town  of  this  county ; 
nearest  steamboat  landing,  Fort  Benton,  120  miles ;  railroad  station 
450  miles.  Deer  Lodge :  we  have  a  home  market  at  the  mining  camps, 
(xallatin :  100  miles  to  market  town,  400  miles  to  railroad  station,  240 
lailes  to  steamboat  landing. 

What  is  the  general  quality  of  land  and  the  kind  of  timber  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke :  bottom  land  rich  loam ;  upland  well  timbered  with 
piue,  spruce,  fir,  aspen,  and  cottonwood.  Deer  Lodge :  the  soil  is  the 
best  sand  loam ;  the  timber  is  every  variety  of  pine.  Gallatin :  land 
good;  pine  and  cottonwood  timber. 

For  what  kind  of  labor  is  there  a  demand  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke :  farmers,  mechanics,  teamsters,  and  female  laborers 
are  in  great  demand.  Deer  Lodge :  miners,  farm  hands,  and  all  kinds 
of  mechanics.    Gallatin :  farm  hands. 

T^''^^  mills  or  factories,  if  any,  are  in  operation  or  in  progress  requiring 
skilled  labor  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke :  one  flour-mill,  six  quartz-mills,  one  distillery,  and 
four  breweries.    Deer  Lodge:  quartz-mills.    Gallatin:  none. 

Are  there  in  your  vicinity  any  railroads  or  other  public  works  in  progress 
reqmring  common  lobar  f    If  so,  hoic  far  distant  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke:  none  in  progress ;  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is 
contemplated ;  when  built  it  will  run  600  miles'  through  this  Territory. 
Deer  Lodge :  the  same.    Gallatin :  none. 

Please  state  any  advantages  which  your  district  can  offer  to  laborers,  me- 
chanics, or  small  farmers.  Is  there  much  land,  of  good  quality  and  well 
watered,  yet  unoccupied  f 

Lewis  and  Clarke :  the  advantages  offered  to  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
common  laborers  are  very  great ;  wages  are  high,  and  the  cost  of  living 
is  comparatively  small ;  the  quantity  of  good  land  unoccupied  is  very 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  quantity  occupied.  Deer  Lodge :  we  offer  la- 
borers (5  a  day  as  miners,  and  $50  per  month  as  farm  hands.  Gallatin : 
plenty  of  land* unoccupied  and  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

What  are  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  stock,  sound  and  in  good  condition  f 


Coantiet. 

Working 

oxen, 
per  pair. 

Working 
hoi-ses, 
each. 

Working 
mules, 
each. 

Milch  cows, 
each. 

Sheep,  each. 

Hogs,  per 
poond. 

Lewis  and  CUrke . .' 

GftUatin 

1150 
150 
125 

$157 
200 
125 

1200 
250 
125 

♦55 
50 
75 

112 

21  cents. 
12  cents. 

Deer  Lodge 

6 

25  cents. 

AvftTBgn 

1141 

$160 

•19L 

•60 

•9 

19  cents. 
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J  statement  of  the  natiomUUiee  qf  Immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  quarter 

ended  March  31,  1871. 


Coontries  of  last  residenoe. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total 

England 

4,084 

89 
789 

1,776 
1,565 

381 
S3 

35i 

5,860 

Ii^Iand  

4  4?c 

Scotland 

1.073 

Wales      

135 

Great  Britain,  not  specified* 

1,141 

Total  United  Kingdom 

8,570 

3,650 

SS9 

918 

71 

40 

100 

157 

65 

9 

S76 

I 

3 

83 

38 

997 

17 

1,939 
1,576 

74 

73 
S3 
19 

4,127 

9,952 

160 

78 

4 

7 

18 

2 

lll» 

176 

17 

1 

65 

12,697 

Germany 

5,911 

Austria 

419 

Sweden     

296 

Norway 

75 

Denmark 

47 

Holland 

11  j^ 

Belffium 

10 

»«i^Mr1w4l       , .    

371 

France 

333 

Spain 

a 

Portacia 

3 

Italy 

341 

Greece 

1 

Turkey 

3 

Huesia 

57 
99 
14 

140 

Poland 

67 

China 

311 

Japan 

17 

IndU 

1 

South  Africa 

Morocco 

9 

Canada 

746 

885 

1 

1,97? 

Nova  Scotia 

2,461 

New  Brunswick 

3 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1 

Newfoundland 

4 

4 

British  North  American  Provinces,  not  specified 

9 

Mexico .,.w--..-^-r,. ..,,..., 

13 

1 
1 
1 
6 
3d 

86 

Venezuela 

d 

Guiana 

9 

Brasil 

3 

Argentine  Republic 

13 

Cuba 

111 

Hayti 

3 

Jamaica  ..„,,-- , 

3 

7 

Porto  Rico 

3 

Bahamas , 

41 

74 

Barbadoes 

Caribbees 

3 

West  Indies,  not  specified .               .  . 

7 

4 

Azores 

19 

Bermudas 

2 

AniffrmJii^                 .     ,                                  

It 

3 

Total  immigrants .     .     . 

17,179 

8,874 

96,046 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  number  should  probably  be  added  to  those  from  Iralaod. 
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SPECIAL   REPORT   ON   IMMIGRATION. 
FACTORY  LABOR. 


COTTON  MILLS. 


Table  showing  the  average  rates  of  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  cotton-milU  of  tk 
several  States  in  the  year  1869  ;  also^  the  rates  paid  in  Great  Britain  in  1866  as  compared 
toith  the  average  (gold)  rates  in  the  United  States  in  1869. 


OooapaUon. 


Oveneer  . 
Picker  tenders . 
Railway  tenders 
Drawing-frame 

tenders 

Speeder  tenders 
Picker  boy 
Grinders  . . 
Strippers  . . 


121  50  918  03 
7  50  7  50 
6  50       4  57 


BPnnnxa. 


Overseer 

Mule  spinners  . 
Mole  backside 

pieeers 

Fnune  spinners. 


Overseer 

Second  hand . . . 

Spoolers 

Warpers 

Drawers    and 

twisters 

Dressers 

WEAVEfO. 

Overseer 

Weavers 

Drawing-  in 
hands 

RKFAIB8H0P,EX- 
GIKK-BOOM,ftC. 


Foreman 

Wood  workers . 
Iron  workers  . . 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Overseer  In 
cloth  room... 


AVXBAOB  WEKKLT  WAGES  OE  SABXINOB  IN— 


I 


4  00 

4  41 

5  75 

5  65 

350 

4  35 

10  00 

8  84 

7  35 

7  87 

23  00 

10  87 


2  50 
4  40 


20  00 
11  78 

4  10 

5  50 

5  75 
U  10 


21  00 
7  00 


6  00 


33  00 
14  25 
13  18 


8  00 
17  50 


16  83 
11  64 


3  21 
520 


17  60 

10  66 

4  64 

5  61 

6  24 

11  43 


15  52 
633 


462 


15  87 
12  96 

12  13 

13  80 
9  08 

11  67 


$33  40 

8  25 
4  28 

4  44 

6  SO 

5  80 

9  80 

7  70 


21  00 
11  75 


3  14 
6  75 


21  00 

13  10 
650 
6  10 

6  00 

14  00 


33  30 

7  71 


700 


$17  00 
7  80 
350 

5  00 

6  13 
6  25 
9  08 
9  50 


15  60 
9  50 


3  85 
5  00 


13  75 
9  00 
5  00 
5  75 

5  00 
11  35 


I 

I 

$16  60  $15  00  $35  00 
7  00  7  00  7  00 
4  60       4  00 


I 


i 
9 


4  66 

6  00 
4  00 
9  50 

7  00 


17  50 


3  50 
3  35 


16  50 
14  40 
4  55 
4  68 

6  00 
11  80 


18  33     15  00 
8  00       8  00 

7  50  i    6  30 


33  66  I  18  00  I 
15  80  ,  15  00  < 


15  37 
14  30 
8  75 

17  75 


13  16 
18  00 
9  33 


17  00 
16  35 
11  75 
9  00 
8  66 


15  00  ,  11  00 


$13  00 
7  95 


r 


4  00 

5  50 


8  00 
6  00 


15  00 
10  00 


3  50 
3  50 


13  50 


4  25 


15  00 


15  00 


10  50 
12  00 

8  00 


7  00 


16  00 
14  00 


2  00 


16  00 
10  00 


11  00 


Q 


6 

s 


4  30 
4  72 


8  70 
7  92 


20  00 
9  10 


1  60 
3  13 


5  25 
3  75 


4  00 


$18  03 
7  43 
4  02 


4  35 

5  41 
4  78 
8  72 
7  S3 


17  50 
10  85 


3  48 
3  53 


15  37 
11  80 
5  10 
4  49 

4  75 
14  10 


7  34 


15  00 
15  00 


10  00 
12  50 


8  25 

9  60 


h 


'J 


$13  87 

5  71 
3  09 

3  27 

4  16 
3  68 

6  70 

5  56 


13  46 
8  35 


i  '5t 


$797  7403 
2  35  Ut*f 
1  92     6L45 


2  75 
2  75 
335 
5  37 
426 


7  49 
5  36 


1  90     1  65 

2  70     2  37 


11  75 
9  OH 
3  92 
3  46 

3  65 
10  85 


16  25  '  12  SO 
823  I    6  33 


623  ,4  80 


15  33 
14  98 
13  72 
13  40 

8  8f 

13  18 


11  70 
11  53 

9  79 
10  31 

6  83 

9  37 


ia9i 
51.?: 

56. » 
24.7fi 

aasi 


5iT5 


IS  15 


8  47     S^.tfl 
3  85  ,  10. 13 


330 


10.60 


10  00     25.W 
4  54     39.« 


2  61     83.« 


7  42  si-r 

7  42  31- M 

6  60  Sf<ii 

4  50  51.:^:' 


Note.— Honrs  of  labor  per  week  in  the  United  States,  (generally,)  66 ;  In  Great  Britain,  60.  Av<T3!f« 
excess  of  wage.«i  paid  in  the  cotton-mills  of  the  United  Sutes  in  1869  (gold)  over  the  ratea  in  Oreai 
Britain,  39.9  per  cent.  Omitting  overseers,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  operativea  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  United  States  in  1869  was  $5  56,  gold,  and  m  Groat  Britain  $3  89. 
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PAPER-MILLS. 

T(Ale  ahotdna  iJie  average  weekly  wages  of  penons  employed  in  paper-mills  in  the  United 
StakSy  in  the  year  1869 ;  also  the  rates  paid  in  England  in  1867  and  1868,  as  compared 
therewith. 


Oocttpation. 


Machine-tenders 

Aftsistant 

Rag-cattexw,  (males) . . . . 
Rae-eatterf),  (fematos).. 

Loumen  or  dyers 

Calender-men 

Calender-women 

Finiahers 

£ngin&-men 

Engiine-helpers 

Meachem.r 

Sizers 

Paper-aorters,  (women) . 
MiUwTighta 


Engineers 

Lanorav,  or  unskilled  workmen 

Appmiticea,  or  boys 

Foremen,  or  overseers 

Carpenters 

Blackamitha 

Rremen 


AVBRAOB  WAOB8  OB  BABNINQB  IN— 


I 


116  87 
9  42 

10  13 
5  81 

14  33 

15  50 
5  50 

13  31 

14  10 

11  00 

10  63 

11  SO 
5  81 

SO  50 


18  00 
10  25 
600 
28  00 
15  33 


11  33 


I 


$13  50 
835 
6  00 
4  00 


13  00 
4  50 
13  00 
13  00 
10  50 
13  00 


16  50 
13  00 
15  00 
8  35 


27  50 
13  SO 
13  00 
9  50 


6 

i 


$15  83 

835 

11  35 

4  40 

13  00 
9  00 
4  00 

11  75 

14  30 
9  84 

10  67 
13  00 


19  00 

16  50 
13  50 

9  33 
4  70 
19  40 

17  35 
16  50 

8  30 


a 

A 


$13  75 

1133 
4  10 

9  00 

4  00 
13  50 
11  75 
9  00 
9  66 


9  33 

4  75 

31  66 

15  00 


10  35 


I 


I 


$14  99 

8  64 

9  69 
4  58 

11  78 
13  17 

4  50 
13  39 

13  01 
10  09 

10  74 

11  75 

5  81 
17  75 

14  35 

15  50 
9  39 
5  15 

36  64 
15  37 
14  35 
9  84 


IN  GOLD-  AT  1.30. 


I 


$11  53 

6  65 

7  45 
3  53 
9  06 
9  36 

3  46 
9  53 

10  01 
7  76 
7  81 
7  82 

4  47 
13  65 

10  96 

11  93 
7  14 
4  00 

30  SO 
11  74 
10  96 
7  57 


1  75 
6  50 

6  56 
:3  87 

4  50 
4  44 
1  75 

7  00 

6  85 

7  35 
4  67 
3  50 
9  00 
6  68 


4  50 


97.14 
46.63 
58.59 


73.56 
78.38 

155.71 
95.00 
75.36 
64.44 
53.  H9 
60.00 

137.  77 
77.34 


68.22 


'Arenge  advance  in  rates  paid  in  the  TTnited  States  in  1869  over  those  of  England  in  1867, 83  per  cent. 
fBoys.  ;  Females. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Table  showing  average  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  musical  instrument 
factories  in  the  year  1869. 


Piano-fortes. 


RegziUtors,  (action) . 
R<»gulator8,(tone)... 

Caae-makers 

Top-makers 

Varaiahers 

Polishers 

Small  workers 


I 

g 


$18  44 
17  00 
19  41 
31  83 
88  41 


I 

I 
I 


$38  00 

30  00 

33  50 

31  00 
16  00 

34  00 
18  00 


33  SO 

30  96 

31  43 
19  30 


Piano-fortes. 


Stringer  and  tnner. 

Finishers , 

Machinists 

Key-makers 

Board-makers 

•Wood- workers,  (by 
chinery) , 


$84  68 
85  03 
19  03 
17  71 
31  36 

16  78 


I 


I 


$38  SO 
33  00 


$33  59 
33  51 


Organs. 


Wages. 


Organs. 


Wages. 


General  action 
Case-makers.. 
Chest-makers . 

Top-makers 

Tuners 

Dnraghtflonen . . 
Mfclttnics . . . . . 
Boys 


$18  00 
18  00 

18  00 

19  85 
31  50 
16  SO 
15  00 

6  43 


Voicers 

Pipe-makers,  (metal) 
Pipe-makers,  (wood) 

Bellows 

Decorators 

Clerks 

Laborers 

Foremen 


$36  00 
34  90 
19  38 
19  93 

16  00 

17  56 
13  00 
34  00 
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IRON  FOUNDERIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 


TahU  shomng  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  to  peraone  employed  in  the  iron  founderies  and 
machine  shopeofthe  New  England^  Middle,  and  Weatern  States;  also  the  average  rates  in 
various  sectionSf  in  the  year  1869. 


Occupation. 


mi 
►-2 


■J 

3 
i 


I 


» 


I 


I 


Irou-niolders 

Machiulsts,  best 

MftchiDista,  ordinary 

Maohinisto,  inferior    

Helpers 

Boiler-makers 

Uelpers 

Eivetera 

Holders  on 

Flankers 

Hellers 

Blacksiuiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Eugiueers 

Pattern-maken  and  car- 
penters   1 

AsMstanta , 

Labortirs,  carters 

Apprentices 

Millwri^hte 

Assistants 

BrasH-foonders 

FitterH 

Turners 


•12  84 
14  37 
13  90 
600 
10  50 


117  00 
15  50 
11  86 
9  33 
7  94 


113  50 
15  00 
13  00 


600 


15  00 


90  00 


16  50 
11  35 
19  50 


16  50 
12  00 
18  00 


14  35 


10  50 

6  00 

31  00 


16  06 

15  50 

9  00 

500 

18  00 


16  50 


10  50 
6  00 


116  50 
19  70 
14  77 
11  40 
10  85 

13  60 
9  75 

14  00 
10^60 

15  00 
10  35 

16  50 
10  45 
36  34 
15  00 

18  34 
13  00 
9  96 
5  89 


119  86 
18  80 
16  50 
15  60 
9  00 


34  00 

9  00 

33  13 


16  50 


9  60 
6  00 


$30  70 
19  50 

16  50 
13  00 

9  90 

17  40 
10  50 
16  SO 
10  50 
31  00 
10  50 
16  50 
10  50 
83  70 
13  50 

18  50 
13  00 

9  58 
750 


15  00 

"ii'so 


116  73 

17  13 

13  93 
10  86 

9  51 
15  50 
8  75 

15  35 
10  55 

18  00 
10  37 
17  50 
10  64 
31  77 

14  85 

16  67 
13  16 

969 
606 

19  50 


15  00 

'io'so 


|17  75 
18  18 

14  81 
13  13 
10  46 

15  48 
9  84 

13  75 
9  87 


16  97 
10  58 
24  09 
13  00 

18  66 


10  55 
535 


117  35 
16  80 

14  55 
11  89 
lOle 

15  00 
11  OQ 
13  00 

906 


14  15 
9  65 

8133 

15  91 

14  93 
939 
939 

i  67 


14  SO 


Occupation. 


s. 

f 

5' 


4^ 


§ 


I 


I 


^ 


^ 


Iron-molders 

Machinists,  best 

MachiuiHts,  ordinary 

Machinists,  inferior 

Helpc^rs 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers 

Riveterti 

Holders  on 

Flangern 

Helpers 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Pattern-makers  and  car- 
I>enters 

Assistants 

Laborers,  carters 

Apprentices , 

Mxllwrlffhts 

Assistauts 

Brass-founders 

Fitters 

Turners 


114  00 
15  35 

13  50 
10  63 

8  75 
15  00 

8  50 

14  00 

9  00 
18  00 

10  00 

15  00 
866 

23  00 

11  75 

15  00 
6  00 
8  75 
4  17 

15  00 


115  90 

16  51 
13  37 
11  44 

9  59 
15  07 

9  67 
13  50 

9  30 

17  06 
9  50 

15  46 
9  53 

31  88 
11  33 

16  16 
809 
9  41 
4  68 

16  50 


116  47 
18  04 

14  30 
10  59 
10  43 

17  50 
10  78 

16  35 

18  75 
18  00 

9  48 

17  63 
10  33 
23  59 
12  61 

16  64 

15  50 
10  34 

4  97 
91  00 


115  00 
15  00 
11  00 
10  00 
9  00 


118  00 
18  50 
14  50 
12  00 
900 


116  50 
16  50 
12  33 
600 


14  00 
9  00 


15  75 
11  12 
21  50 


14  25 
9  75 


15  37 
937 


17  50 
9  75 


7  00 


17  00 

isoo 


19  00 

isoo 


•16  00 
18  00 
15  50 
9  00 
9  00 
18  00 
12  00 


•14  66 
18  67 
14  27 
11  50 
9  70 


J. 


19  50 
12  00 
18  00 
11  00 
23  50 


18  00 
9  00 


24  00 


17  50 

9  33 

21  50 


14  29 


10  28  I 


600  I 
22  00  ' 


18  00  ' 


•18  59 
18  66 
15  33 
18  00 
10  66 


17  43 

10  S4 
27  63 
16  81 

19  71 

11  00 


5  10 
18  00 


18  00 

19  00 
19  50 
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TahU  showing  average  weekly  wages  of  employ^  in  iron  foHnderies,  ^c. — Continned. 


Occnpation. 

< 

116  73 

17  13 

13  92 
10  86 

9  51 
15  50 

8  75 

15  25 
10  .W 

18  00 
10  37 
17  50 
10  64 
21  77 

14  23 

16  67 
13  16 

9  69 
6  06 

19  50 

Average,  Mid- 
die  States. 

k 

ii 

< 

< 

II 

0 

In  gold  at  •I  30, 
1869. 

H 
^ 

Percentage  of 
excess  of  the 
Unitml  States 
over  England. 

Iron-molders 

MachiDista.  best        

115  90 

16  54 
13  37 
11  44 

9  59 
15  07 

967 
13  50 

9  30 

17  06 
9  50 

15  46 
9  52 

21  88 
11  23 

16  16 

8  09 

9  41 
4  68 

16  50 
800 
19  00 
15  25 
13  00 

916  37 
17  62 

13  76 

10  14 
9  46 

17  75 

11  36 
16  35 

12  75 

18  75 
10  74 
16  37 
10  19 
33  34 

14  71 

16  53 
10  81 
10  34 
5  76 
21  25 

•24  00 
24  00 
21  00 

27  66' 


"'2466' 
18  00 
30  00 

38  00 
21  00 

'"6'66' 

•18  25 
18  82 
15  51 
10  81 

9  52 
18  83 

9  93 

15  03 
10  87 

17  94 
10  20 

18  33 

12  09 
24  35 

13  40 

19  34 
13  37 

9  81 
5  62 
19  08 
8  00 
17  50 
17  12 

16  35 

•14  04 
14  48 
11  93 
8  31 
7  32 
14  49 

7  64 

11  56 

8  36 

13  80 
7  84 

14  10 

9  30 
18  65 
10  31 

14  87 

10  21 

7  54 

432 

14  67 

6  15 

13  46 

13  17 

12  50 

•8  00 
8  50 
7  00 
500 
4  00 
7  50 
4  00 

6  50 
4  75 

7  50 
4  00 
725 
350 

75.50 
70.35 

Machinists,  ordinary 

Machinists,  inferior 

Helpers 

BAJler-inakers 

70.43 
66.22 
83.00 
93.20 

Helpers 

Riveters 

Holders  on 

91.00 

77.84 
76.00 

Tlanef^rs r 

84.00 

if eipers 

96.00 

Blacksmiths 

94.48 

Helners    

165.68 

Fnmnen 

Ensineers 

5  50 

7iS0 
4  50 
4  50 
2  50 
8  00 

87.45 

pentera 

98.26 

Asdstanto 

126.67 

Laborers,  (carters) 

67.56 

Apprentices  

72.80 

Mfflwrights.... 

Aasistanta             .     . . 

83.37 

Braaa-foonders    

15  00 

ia  so 

19  00 

7  50 
6  SO 
6  50 

79.46 

Titters 

102.61 

ToTDers        .             .        .. 

19  SO 

92.31 

XonL— Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  60 ;  average  advance  uf  wages  in  the  United  States  in  1869  over  Eng* 
land  in  1867-68,  86  per  cent. 

HARDWARE  MANUFACTORIES. 
Taile  ihowing  the  average  wetJcly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  hardware  manufac- 
tories of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1869. 


WEEKLY  WAQM  OR  EARNINGS  IN— 

Occnpation. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

42 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Molder«,iron 

•15  00 

•15  16 
18  57 
13  25 

10  13 

12  50 

11  25 

15  40 
10  37 

13  30 

12  25 

14  25 

16  71 
16  80 
10  50 
10  66 

13  5J 
5  55 

28  66 

12  50 

600 

25  SO 

•15  08 
18  57 

15  62 

12  31 

13  17 
11  25 

18  24 

10  21 
17  32 

13  33 

14  25 

16  60 

17  40 
14  50 

9  60 

14  51 
637 

35  39 
13  75 
600 
25  SO 
17  00 

11  25 

15  37 

19  55 

16  70 

19  87 

20  82 
11  33 
24  21 

6  41 
5  98 

114  75 

•15  00 
12  00 
9  00 

•15  00 
16  33 

MoMeSbnws ...!:!!!:;....:....: .. 

18  00 

14  50 

15  00 

12  75 

12  25 

13  00 

13  72 

ADoealing  fnmaoe  tenders  . . . ' 

12  30 

Filers. ..7 

Japanners 

•1200 

11  75 
17  00 

12  90 

13  17 

Forgem 



18  00 
9  00 
16  00 
12  00 

21  33 
11  25 
18  66 
15  75 

16  50 

10  81 

11  25 
14  00 

12  50 

16  08 
14  00 

17  33 
10  62 
12  20 

17  89 

Helpers 

Grinden. 

Poliabera 

9  25 

15  00 
12  50 
14  00 

16  50 
11  66 

10  15 
15  24 
13  31 
13  75 

MachiDists i 

16  50 
18  00 
18  00 

9  75 
15  00 

700 
22  50 
15  00 

16  48 

Enginews 1 

15  57 

Ftunacs  men 1 

16  61 

U^reri ....:...: 

Packen 

10  50 

11  25 
7  00 

25  00 

8  33 

9  75 
13  29 

females 

7  23 

IMe-makers 

10  87 
12  00 

23  68 

Press  workmen 

12  00 

13  05 

fmnftl^ 

6  00 

BoUem™^ 

12  00 

20  83 

wekiers ::.::::::::;:::.'. 

17  00 

17  00 

Stampers..... ..... 

11  25 

12  75 
21  10 
16  70 
19  50 
21  40 
11  40 
23  62 

6  05 
5  92 

11  25 

Fiiiiai>«;::::::::::::::::::::: 

18  00 

14  25 
13  50 
17  00 

15  09 

Patternmakers      ..      .  . 

18  00 

19  50 
16  SO 

18  31 

Carpenters 

16  73 

Trip-hammer  men 

20  25 
30  25 
11  25 
25  00 
7  08 
600 

19  87 

Wackamiths 

,    Helpers 

Fwwnen 

ApueatJ«.orbays 

* 'iaoo 

34  00 

i   '"^ 

15  76 

10  90 

23  16 

3  50 

8  70 

14  83 

10  00 

20  41 

436 

18  61 
11  15 
23  40 

5  44 

6  65 

-      1 
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CARRIAGE  HARDWARE. 

TahU  shotting  the  average  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  in  two  manufactoriee  of  carriage  hard- 
ware f  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  I""" 


Watchmen $15  75 

JapaDDers 10  00 

Forgers  of  bolts 90  00 

Forgers  of  unto 15  00 

Polishers 18  00 

Turners 15  00 

Machinists 18  75 

IMesinkers 30  00 

Press  workmen 13  50 

Spring-roller  maker 21  00 

Metal  workers 19  50 

Brass  finishers 18  00 

Coach-lamp  makers S3  SO 


Bnmishers |15  00 

Engineers 18  'i5 

Laoorers  or  unskilled  workmen 9  00 

Apprentices  or  bo3's 5  :tt 

Foremen  or  overseers 81  00 

Close  platers 13  50 

Electro  platers 31  00 

Blacksmiths 19  « 

Helpers 13  50 

MetAl  spinners 37  00 

Hammermen .' l€  00 

Finishers 15  00 


Hours  of  labor  per  week,  00. 


LEATHER. 


Average  weekly  wages  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  mani^acture  of  leather  in  the  United 

States,  in  me  year  1869. 


Occnpation. 

1 

1 

.2 

S 

> 

t 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

it 
a 

Tanners        ....................................... 

111  50 

$11  33 
10  43 
10  25 
10  33 
7  80 
9  50 

10  00 
13  00 

113  83 

10  73 
9  53 

11  35 
833 
9  57 

967 
13  94 

15  37 

16  75 
9  90 

11  50 
13  50 

111  tv 

11  T3 

Beam  hands  ....................................... 

914  00 
13  00 
13  00 
11  00 
11  00 

10  00 
15  00 

Yard  hands     - 

10  ^ 

Kellers  and  spongers 

11  19 

Bark  irrinders  ..................................... 

9  00 

9  03 

(yomniou  laborers. 

10  (^ 

Upper  leather  and  oa^f-eHnt. 
Tanners 

11  00 

10  17 

Curriers 

13  31 

Splitters 

15  37 

Snavers 

Id  00 
13  00 

15  00 
13  00 

16  S*" 

Table  hands,  sconi'ers 

11  30 

Slackers 

11  JA 

Finishers 

13  00 

is  66 

13  W 

Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60. 


SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 


Table  showing  the  average  toeekly  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  the  tnan^factHre  of  saddlery 

and  harness  in  the  year  18G9. 


Occupation. 

> 

? 

s 

a 

Harness-fitters 

fl3  00 
10  00 
800 

IIO  18 

114  00 

113  38 

10  00 

Harness-stitchers 

Apprentices  under  instmctlon 

8  00 

Saodle-makers 

117  00 
14  00 
6  00 

16  00 

16  50 

Harness-makers 

14  00 

Apprentiri'S  or  boys 

4  50 
35  00 

5  35 

Foremen  or  overseers 

33  00 

Hours  of  labor  per  week,  60. 
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GAS-WORKS. 

Table  showing  tlie  average  raies  of  weekly  wages  or  earninge  of  persons  employed  in  gas 
Jactories  in  the  cities  of  ^Sew  York  and  Philadelphia  and  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio,  in  the  year  1869. 


OccnpatioD. 


*^ 


a 


§ 


FJwmen 

Second-men 

Yard-men 

Puriflera 

Carpenters 

Miuons 

BUcksmitlw 

Pipe-layers 

Gas-fitters 

Lamplighters 

Mt^ter-tenders 

Bouk-keepers 

Koffineers 

Laborers 

Apprentices  and  boys  . . 
Foremen  and  overseers . 


121  00 
17  50 
15  75 

17  50 
27  00 
30  00 

18  00 
15  00 
15  00 

800 


919  16 
18  25 
10  20 

14  00 

15  00 


111  00 
12  00 
9  00 
9  32 


18  00 

11  40 

12  00 
6  54 


12  50 

16  00 


$13  75 
11  80 
968 

11  75 
18  00 
24  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  77 

12  03 


19  25 
12  00 


Hours  of  labor. 


15  20 
67 


20  00 


20  00 
36  53 
10  50 
6  75 
25  00 

77 


116  90 
14  89 

11  16 

13  15 

20  OO 
27  00 

17  oa 

14  72 
14  66 

8  86 

12  50 

18  00 
27  98 
11  25 

6  75 

21  05 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  ihoicing  the  average  weekly  wages  or  earnings  of  persons  employed  in  the  following  occu- 
pations in  the  year  1869. 


Artificial  limbs  factory,  Massachusetts : 

Fitters,  adjusters |18  00 

Steel-workera 20  W 

LfAther-workeTS 19  00 

First-K^laaB  mechanica 19  50 

fiakerr  and  confectionery,  Ohio : 

Bakers,  first  class 12  00 

Bakers,  second  class 7  00 

Confectioners,  first  class 7  00 

Confectioners,  second  class 4  00 

Btrvtes  works,  Missouri: 

timers 20  00 

Carpenters 18  00 

Coopers 12  00 

Blacksmith 12  00 

Wagan-maker 12  00 

En^neer 15  00 

Fireman , 11  00 

Foreman 25  00 

Workmen 9  00 

ISocka,  pumps,  and  spars,  Ohio : 

Block  and  spar  workers 12  00 

Helpers 9  00 

Apprentices 5  00 

Engineer 12  00 

Book-binding,  Ohio: 

Finisher 12  00 

Ruler 12  00 

Girls,  sewers 4  00 

Boys 3  (10 

Foreman 16  50 

Brick-making,  Western  States : 

Brick  moiders 12  60 

Temperers 10  75 

Wheelers 11  00 

Off-bearers 6  33 

Setters 18  00 

Laborers  or  nnakilled  workmen 8  93 

Apprentices  or  boys 5  87 

Buttmia,  Coonecticat : 

Enfrineer 12  00 

Foreman 17  00 

Workmen 11  50 

Girls 4  00 

H.  Ex.  1 14 


Candy,  Maryland : 

dandsin  factory ,.  |8  50 

Cars.  Pennsylvania : 

Smiths 11  25 

Helpers 9  75 

Can)enters 10  50 

Engineer 12  00 

Foreman 13  87 

Laborers 9  00 

Boys 5  00 

Car-wheels,  Ohio : 

Molders 24  00 

Molders,  helpers 13  50 

Melters 18  50 

Carpenters 15  00 

En^neer 12  00 

Laborers 11  28 

Boys 8  70 

Car-roofing.  Ohio : 

Engineer 12  00 

Foreman 18  00 

Workmen 12  OO 

Card  clothing,  Massachusetts : 

Apprentices 13  00 

Girls 9  00 

Hands  in  leather-room 18  00 

Chemicals,  New  Jersey : 

Foreman 11  00 

Workmen 9  00 

Boys 6  00 

Cloak  and  dress  making,  Ohio : 

Cloak -makers 4  50 

Overseers,  women 16  50 

Colors,  paints,  &c.,  Maryland  : 

Color-makers 12  00 

Sand-paper  makers 25  00 

Laborers :  9  00 

Cooper  shops,  Western  States : 

Coopers 12  99 

Machinehands 14  25 

Teamsters 11  00 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 9  75 

Apprentices  or  boys 3  37 
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Cofflns,  Ohio : 

Eneineer |14  00 

Cabinet  makers,  first-claas 18  00 

Cabinet-makers,  seoond-olaas 15  00 

FinlBhera,  flrst«laM 16  50 

Finishers,  seoond-chus 8  00 

Ordinary  workmen 9  00 

Distillery,  Maryland: 

Coopers 15  00 

Millers 18  00 

SUUmen 30  00 

Encrineer 30  00 

Laborers •  10  00 

Foreman 50  00 

Drag-grinding,  Massachusetts : 

Engineer 12  00 

Laborers 9  00 

Foreman 19  00 

Felt  bats,  Massachusetts  and  Kew  Jersey : 

Body-makers 1-3  66 

Finishers 16  57 

Blockers 16  02 

Stiffoners 18  50 

Trimmers,  (females) 5  09 

Dyers 15  00 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 8  51 

Apprentices 5  66 

Boys 5  05 

Flax-spinning,  Ohio : 

Hacklers 19  00 

Spinners,  girls 5  00 

Card-feeders,  girls 5  00 

"Weavers,  women 6  80 

Calendering 19  00 

Spreaders,  girls 5  50 

Engineer 18  00 

Foremen 13  40 

Laborers 8  73 

Flour-mills,  Eastern  States : 

Millers 14  00 

Cfwpers 15  50 

Engineers 21  00 

Firemen 13  50 

Foremen 16  00 

Teamst'Crs 9  75 

Laborers 9  00 

Glassworks,  New  England : 

Glass-blowers 24  00 

Glass-cutters 18  00 

Cari>euter8 16  11 

Watchmen 10  50 

Blacksmiths 12  75 

Pot-makers 16  50 

Pot-makers'  assistants 9  75 

Packers 10  50 

DemUohn-coverers 12  00 

Batch-mixers 13  50 

Master  teasers 13  50 

Leechers 9  00 

Pressmen 9  00 

Liersroan 14  00 

Engineers 11  75 

Lauiorers  or  unskilled  workmen 8  49 

Apprentices  or  boys 4  00 

Foromrn  or  overseers 2200 

Glycerine  and  vinegar,  Qhio : 

Engineer 15  00 

Coopers 15  00 

Foremen 18  00 

"Workmen 12  50 

Haircloth,  Rhode  Island: 

Weavers,  women 8  40 

Laborers 11  00 

Engineers 11  00 

Foi-eman 14  70 

Boys : 6  60 

Hoop-skirts,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania : 

Repairing 6  00 

Sali's  women 7  50 

Operators  on  sewing  machines 5  00 

Skirt-makers 2  50 

India-rubber  goods,  Maf>sachusetts : 

Weavers  of  gusset  web 13  30 

Weavers  of  suspenders 7  00 


India-rubbor  goods,  Mass.— Continued. 

Spoolers $5  69 

Braiders 5  P2 

Finishers 5  96 

Watchmen -.... 13  K 

Carpenters 15  10 

Inspectors 14  70 

Firemen 13  35 

Preparing  rubber 4  9T 

Dyers  of  cotton  yams 8  50 

Packers 5  « 

Rubber  hose,  belting,  See 93^ 

Cutters 11  fl 

Calendermen 9  14 

Calender  boys 4  fio 

bhrinkera 9  55 

Mill  hands 9  00 

Curers 13  JO 

Girls  at  piece  work 8  00 

Engineers 19  66 

Laborers 11  7^ 

Apprentices  or  boys 5  05 

Foremen  or  overseers 20  15 

Unskilled  workmen 10  50 

Skilled  workmen 12  00 

Ink,  Ohio: 

Foreman f  00 

Bottling  and  labeling,  ^rls 4  50 

Iron  steam  forge,  Missouri : 

Hammersmiths IT  00 

Helpers  on  hammers 13  00 

Furnace  men,  heaters 27  00 

Firemen  for  furnaces 13  50 

Blacksmiths 20  00 

Helpers  for  same 13  00 

Engineers,  first-class 24  Oil 

Engineers,  second-class 1.t  00 

Pattern-maker  and  millwriglit 21  on 

I         Laborers 10  »> 

Apprentices 9  Oil 

'         Foreman 27  00 

'         Machinist,  ordinary ISO") 

'         Watchmen 15  00 

Iron  fence,  Ohio : 

Molders 15  00 

Fence-builders 13  21 

Painters 12  OO 

Engineers 12  <XI 

Apprentices  or  boys 3  "5 

Foremen  or  overseers IS  00 

Iron  fumac«,  (charcoal,)  Maryland : 

Keeper , 10  jO 

Guttermen 9  W 

Fillers 11  00 

Ore-breaker 8  «» 

Ore- wheeler 8  ."W 

Coal-raker 11  t«i 

Foreman , J2  W 

Engineer 23  OC 

Jute  manufactory.  Now  Jersey : 

Carders 1 .' 5  30 

Spinners 5  4T 

Dyers 9  4-! 

Bloacliera lo  i^i 

Packers f^  ;V- 

Dressers 6  4i 

Weavers 6  -ii 

Lead-mining  and  smelting,  Missnnri: 

Engineers 21  00 

Smelt<T8 15  !«' 

Breaker i<»  ot' 

Labor<»r8 .• <i  (K1 

Lead-smelting,  Missouri : 

Smelters 16  .v 

Bnck  hands. .  .* 9  (K' 

Engineer 15  dC 

Woodchoppers 6  <«' 

Miners is  \iO 

Teamsters 10  «^> 

Colliers its  (n* 

Foreman  or  ovorsei^r 30  >i«  • 

Lead  works,  Boston,  Maswichnsetts: 

Workmen i->  04» 

Engineers 19  >. 

Leathor-boaid  mill,  Massachusetts: 

Engineer 12  m 
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lieather  board   mill,  Mas8achii8ett»~ 
Contioaed. 

Laborers |9  OO 

,    Boya 7  50 

Leather  bag  factory,  New  Jeraey,  Ohio, 
and  Mimottri : 

Japannera 15  00 

Varnisbers 18  33 

Grainers 18  50 

PriDtera ,,,  19  00 

Preasmea 12  00 

Girla 5  go 

Boy» 6  00 

Lightning  roda,  Misaonri : 

Foree'M 12  50 

Tviatera 10  50 

Screv-cuttera 10  00 

Helpers 10  00 

Lime  burning,  Kentucky : 

Coopers 24  00 

Laborers 13  00  I 

Foreman 11  60 

Marble,  Masaachuaetta,  Maryland,  and 
Wf«t«ni  Statea : 

Cutters 19  20 

Carrera 23  00 

Kabbers 10  62 

Pulisbera U  50 

Letterera 17  00 

Teamsters 10  00 

Soapstone  cattera 23  50 

Engineera 16  50 

Apprentices  or  boys 5  53 

Poremen 24  00 

Match  splint  factory,  Wisconain : 

Machine  tendei-a,  boys 6  00 

Straightening  aplin  to,  boya 4  25 

Packing,  boya 5  00 

Laborera,  men 9  00 

Ifeit  packing,  Miaaonn : 

Batchera 15  00 

Coopers 18  00 

Laborers 13  00 

Engineera 20  00 

Moldings,  &c.,  Maryland : 

Carpentera 15  00 

Cabinet-makera 14  00 

Turners 14  50 

Sawyers 15  50 

Molders 16  00 

Planers 17  50 

Munisera 12  50 

Net  and  twine  factory,  Connecticut: 

Overneer 20  00 

AmiMtaut 18  00 

Canlatripper 7  50 

Pickera,  boys 7  00 

Spinoera,  boys 5  00 

Spoolers,  boys-.i 4  00 

Twiaters,  boya 4  40 

Packers,  men 12  25 

>Vtring  weavers,  girla 5  67 

HachinUt 16  38 

Oak  c«iopetage,  Miaaouri : 

Coopers 15  00 

Engineer 15  00 

Fort'men 18  00 

I^iborera 11  oo 

^    Boya 4  00 

Pocket-books,  Masaachuaetta: 

Engineer 16  50 

Laborers 12  00 

B^ys 4  50 

Foremen Id  OO 

Skilled  workmen : 15  00 

CTirls,in  summer 7  50 

Girls,  in  winter 6  00 

Paper-hanginga,  New  Jeraey : 

Foremen   35  00 

Block-cntters 20  00 

Machine-printera 19  66 

Gmnndera 13  00 

Flockera 25  00 

Water-color  paintera 20  00 

Bnngera 24  00 


Paper-hanginga,  New  Jeraey— Cont'd. 

Bovaand  girla $5  00 

Color-makera 16  00 

Engineer,  (machinist) 21  00 

Laborera 8  00 

Pottery  and  earthenware,  New  Jersey : 

Kiln  or  oven-men 15  00 

Jigger-men 20  00 

Handlers 15  00 

Preasera 15  00 

Apprentices 1 5  00 

Dipnera u  00 

Mold-makers 15  00 

Molders 18  00 

Laborera lo  00 

Foremen 18  00 

Boya 3  00 

Pins,  Connecticut : 

Foremen 24  00 

Pinmakera 18  00 

Wire-straighteners 12  00 

Wbiteners 15  00 

Machinists  and  repairers 16  50 

Girls 6  00 

Patent  medicines,  Ohio : 

Clerks 17  33 

Printers 20  00 

Laborers 4  72 

Pegs  and  lasts,  Ohio : 

Engineers 12  00 

Laborera 9  00 

Boj^s 3  25 

Picture  frames,  Ohio : 

Gilders 15  OO 

Carpenters 12  00 

Boys 2  50 

Ratans,  Maaaachnsetta : 

Laborers 10  50 

Boya 4  50 

Foremen 19  50 

Watchmen 14  00 

Girls 7  00 

Kailroad  machine-shop,  Ohio : 

Mttchinisto,  first  claaa 16  38 

Machinists,  second  claaa 14  25 

Engineers,  first  class'. 20  80 

Engineers,  second  claaa 15  12 

Firemen,  first  claas 11  52 

Firemen,  second  claas 10  38 

Laborers 9  75 

Coppersmiths 16  62 

Tinsmiths 13  44 

Painters 13  23 

Foremen 22  50 

Carpenters 14  88 

Blacksmiths 13  38 

Roofing  paint,  Ohio : 

Overseer 22  00 

Engineer 18  00 

Workmen 12  00 

Rope-mills,  Ohio : 

Spinners 9  00 

Boys 2  25 

P'oremen 18  00 

Sails,  Maryland  and  Ohio : 

Sailmakers 18  00 

Salt,  Michigan : 

Eneiueers 15  00 

Boilers 13  50 

Firemen 12  00 

Teamsters 13  50 

Laborers 10  50 

Scales,  Maryland : 

Scale-makers 15  00 

Laborers 10  00 

Boys 5  00 

Foremen 19  00 

Screens,  Pennsylvania : 

Blacksmith 15  80 

Helper 9  50 

Lalwrers 10  50 

Boys 5  00 

Ship-building,  Connecticut  and  Missouri : 

Shipwrights 18  00 

Smltha 18  00 
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Shipbuilding,  Connecticat  and  Missoari — 
Continued. 

Calkers 

Joinera 

Laborers 

Foremen 

Silverware,  Rhode  Island : 

Engravers 

Chasers 

Burnishers 

Polishers 

Holders 

Stampers 

Engine-turners 

Die-sinkers 

Electro-platers 

Spinners 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Kollera 

Turners 

Plate- workers 

Electro-plate  workers 

Spoon  and  fork  makers 

Foremen 

Slippers,  Massachusetts : 

Lasters 

Finishers 

Sole-ca  Iters 

Sewers 

Sewing-machine  operators 

Stitchers 

Overseer 

Stone-cutting,  Ohio  and  Michigan : 

Stone-cutters 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Starch,  Ohio : 

Box-makers 

Millers 

Carpenters 

Scraping-room 

Teamsters 

Laborers 

Boys 

Stoves,  Ohio : 

Sheet-iron  worker 

Tinners 

Apprentices 

Skilled  workmen 

Unskilled  workmen 

Painters  

Stove  patterns,  Ohio : 

Pattern-makers 

Carpenters 

Pattem-fller 

Laborers 

Sugar  plantation,  Louisiana : 

Men ; 

Women 

Bovs 

Laborers 

Overseer 

Sugar-refining,  Portland,  Maine  : 

Boilers 

Panmen 

"Warehouse-men 

Upstairs-men 

Coopers 

Blacksmiths 

Enffineers 

Laoorcrs  or  unskilled  workmen 

Foremen  or  overseers 

Tar-buckets,  Ohio : 

WcKKl-tumers 

Coopers 

Wood-sawyers 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Trunk-making,  Newark,  New  Jersey : 

Trunk-makers 

Bag-makers,  (men) 

Bag-makers,  (women) 

Box-makera,  (men) 

Box-makers,  (boys) 


$19  50  ' 

18  00 
9  50 

24  00 

20  50  I 

20  50  ' 

16  50  i 

13  25  i 

19  50  I 

16  50  ' 

17  50  I 
26  00 

12  50 
19  25 

18  50 

18  75  ' 

13  50  ' 

19  25  I 

17  75  I 

18  00 
18  00  , 
31  75  I 


9  00 

8  00 

15  00 

15  00 

8  50 

6  00 

15  00 

21  00 

9  00 

4  00 

9  00 
9  00 

12  75 

8  22 

9  00 

8  94 
5  70 

25  00 
16  50 
5  00 
16  50 
12  00 

14  00 

20  00 
16  00 
12  00 

9  00 

5  50 
3  60 
2  50 

6  00 
24  00 

19  00 
12  00 

9  80 
9  80 

15  00 

16  50 

17  25 
10  50 

12  00 

18  54 

15  49 

13  50 
10  60 

6  58 

16  00  I 

20  00 
800 

15  00 
9  00 


Trunk-making,  Newark,  N.  J.— Cont'd. 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen |9  00 

Apprentices  or  bovs 3  50 

Type-founding,  Now  1^  ork : 

Tyi)e-ca8ter8 11  30 

Dressers 12  O"' 

Breaking  type,  (boys) 50f 

Rubbing  type,  (girls) 6  :*) 

Setting  type,  (girls) 8  « 

Type-founders 2000 

Apprentices 4  45 

Finishers 18  (<« 

Other  workmen 11  37 

Lithographers 35  37 

Lithographic  printers 37  56 

Letter-press  printers le  2i 

Varnish,  Ohio : 

Foremen 20  oo 

Laborers 11  00 

Wooden-ware,  Massachusetts : 

Foremen 1?  Oft 

Laborers 10  &• 

Mechanics 12  00 

Boys ^  00 

Watches,  Ohio : 

Cutter 13  50 

Engineer 13  00 

Workmen 10  00 

Apprentices 300 

Foreman 20  00 

Wheelbarrows,  Michigan : 

Blacksmiths 10  50 

Painters 9  00 

Sawyers 10  50 

Laborers 8  50 

Whips,  Pennsvlvania : 

Stock-malcers 1:2  00 

Wagon-whip  makers 9  00 

Braiders lO  50 

Finishers 9  oo 

Button-workers,  (females) 9  00 

Tanners 12  Oi> 

Foremen 16  50 

Wheels  and  wagons,  Wisc-onsin  : 

Machinists 13  20 

Bhicksmiths 15  00 

Painters 12  00 

Wood-workers 15  00 

Laborers 9  (to 

Apprentioes 4  JO 

White  lead  and  Unseed  oil,  Missouri  : 

Coopers \\  t« 

Firemen 17  50 

Pressmen 13  36 

Millhamls 12  S 

Oil-refinei-s ^}  00 

Lead-melters 14  W 

Eugineer 1?  30 

Laborers 10  uu 

Boys 4  on 

Foreman 24  00 

Wool  carding,  Kentucky : 

Millers 10  30 

Carders 10  OO 

Wood-choppers 6  00 

Other  laborers 5U0 

Zinc  works.  New  Jersey : 

Zinc  fuinacemeu 12  03 

Bag-room 11  3S 

Packers  and  shippers 10  50 

Tinsmiths 16  "iS 

Tin-helpers 14  62  : 

Carpent'Ors 17  S."*  j 

Pattern-makers 91  00  ! 

Blacksmiths 15  15 

Machinists 19  Oi 

Blast-firemen 12  CO 

Weighers 15  05 

Masons 20  42 

Engineers 16  35 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen 10  06 

Apprentices  or  boys 5  3* 

Foremen  or  overseers 16  4o 

Founderymen 19  5t> 

Teamsters 10  ««3 
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SPECIAL   RBPOET   ON    IMMIGRATION. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IX  MASSACHUSETTS. 
[From  the  fiecond  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  StatlBtics  of  Labor  of  MaMachniiettii.] 


Counties. 

Wages  per  month  with  board. 

Wages  per  month  without  board. 

Men. 

Women. 

Young  per- 
sons. 

Men. 

Women. 

Young  per- 
sona. 

Berkshire 

f25  to  tlOO 
SOto     25 
SOto     20 
26to     20 
SOto     20 
20  to     15 
35to     20 
40 
40  to     25 

•12  to  tlO 
14  to  12 
12  to     8 

$18  to   18 

12 

25  to   10 

•45  to  $40 
48  to  40 
60to   40 

40 
45  to  30 
SOto  30 
52  to   35 

60 
SOto   35 

ISO  to  118 

25 

37to    25 

$32  to  ISO 
25  to   18 

Essex    

Franklin 

SOto  2S 

Hampden .,,-, 

Hampshire 

1 

Middlesex 

12 
16  to    12 

13  to    10 
20  to   12 

SOto   25 

27to  35 

Norfolk 

SOto  23 

Plymouth 

"Worcester 

14  to    10 

20  to    10 

25  to   18 

27  to   14 

The  returns  of  the  United  States  Census  for  1870  give  the  average  wages  paid  farm 
hands,  with  hoard,  in  the  State,  as  $20  52. 

To  understand  what  these  wages  represent,  the  condition  of  farm  labor  most  be 
stated.    Men  are  hired  by  the  season,  or  from  April  to  November. 

The  earnings  of  permanent  help,  calling  the  average  wages  $25,  and  board  $15  per 
month,  give  a  total  of  $40,  which,  as  the  average  amount  paid  men  without  board, 
would  amount  for  the  year  of  eight  months  to  $320.  In  the  other  months,  work  is 
sought  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  or  in  general  labor,  cutting  wood,  or  getting  in 
ice,  &c. 

Women's  wages,  as  given  in  the  second  column,  are  undonhtedly  given  for  general 
house  and  dairy  work.  The  wages  paid  to  field-women  are  not  given ;  they  receive 
two-thirds  of  a  man's  pay. 

The  returns  of  children's  wages  are  too  meager  to  tabulate.  When  g^ven,  they  vary 
from  $10  to  $5  per  month,  witn  board,  and  from  $15  to  $12  per  month,  without  board. 
As  large  farms  multiply,  children  are  in  greater  demand. 

In  the  cultivation  of  tohacco,  boys  are  employed  to  a  great  advantage ;  many  of  the 
small  farms  in  Worcester  County  being  worked  with  boys. 

The  change  in  nationality  has  been  going  on  quite  rapidly  on  the  farms  as  well  as  in 
the  factories.  "It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  an  active^  intelligeni  person  of  American  parent- 
age emjploytd  as  a  hired  farm  laborer"  The  Irish  seem  to  i)redominate,  though  the  French 
Canadians  are  gaining  a  footing.  •  «  •  The  greatest  drawback  to  farming  in 
this  vicinity  is  the  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring  reliable  help.  •  *  •We 
need  more  lahor  in  summer  for  the  raising  of  more  hoed  crops,  and  we  can  use  it  in 
winter  in  getting  out  wood,  lumbering,  and  in  the  ice  trade.  The  young  men  of  New 
England,  but  more  especially  of  Massachusetts,  tire  of  such  monotonous  labor,  and 
seek  either  broader  acres  in  the  West,  or  a  more  circumscribed  limit  behind  the  count<er 
or  in  the  counting-room.  Now,  their  places  on  the  farm  must  be  filled.  A  foreign  sup- 
ply is  the  only  alternative^  and  Ireland  is  the  most  prolific  source.  •  •  •  Agri- 
cultural machinery  is  being  employed  extensively,  in  consequence  of  the  cost  and 
quality  of  manual  labor.  It  does  not  reduce  the  wages  of  competent  and  efficient 
laborers.  Skilled,  faithful  labor  is  not  increased,  but  is  rendered  more  viUuable  in 
consequence  of  machinery. 
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The  deputy  superiutendent,  in  charge  of  the  labor  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  makes  the  following 

REPORT  ON  AVAGES, 

obtained  by  the  immigrants  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 

The  average  wages  paid  for  farm  hands  and  female  servants  varied 
considerably  daring  the  year,  as  the  following  statement  will  show: 


Month. 


Jaatury .. 
FebniaiT . 
Maith.... 
April 

Jane 

July 

AofQft  ... 

Sc{rt«inbefr 
Octdber... 
NoTembcr 
December. 


Per  month  and  board. 


Males.        Females. 


19  25 

19  00 

13  35 

925 

14  75 

9  75 

16  75 

10  00 

17  75 

10  25 

20  75 

10  25 

19  00 

10  00 

15  25 

10  00 

14  00 

10  00 

11  50 

10  00 

10  50 

9  75 

9  00 

9  75 

The  wages  of  common  laborers  varied  from  $1  50  to  $2  per  day  with- 
out board. 

The  wages  paid  for  skilled  labor  cannot  be  exactly  specified,  as  the 
workmen  make  their  own  contracts  with  the  employers,  who  regulate 
the  price  according  to  ability  and  season,  as  the  following  table  will 
show: 


Oecopation. 


Wages  offered. 


te 


itices. 


B*rbm 

Bre^makera. . . 

Bwkecpers 

Badkft-makers. . 

BlM-lumlths 

BookWudere 

Brickkfers 

Brewen 

BriM-finishers . . 

Batchers 

^'aUDet-maken . 

(V*k9 

'ap-raakert 

<1i«IU8U 

f'cmpoidlors 

^  Wection«r« . . . 

'irpeDters 

'oofXTs 


'Titfere 

I^k-handji 

I^ttists 

T>rfn 

H^parere 

Ei>pn«*rs 

mistii 

FwriflTs 

f  rvaco-iMdnters . 

•HHctb 

•HrteuerB 

^^™<»nr  clerks. . 

''•as-fitters 

^'flWsmiths 

H«t€n 

Hatm 

J^omolilers 

Wkimithi 

^«w>frapher».. 


$4  to  f5  per  week  withont  board. 
|6  to  914  per  month  with  board. 
#9  to  $15  per  week  without  board. 
$2  to  12  50  per  day  without  board. 
910  to  130  per  month  with  board. 
il5  to  918  per  week  without  board. 
12  to  $3  50  per  day  without  board. 
$10  to  918  per  week  withont  board. 
$3  50  to  $4  per  day  withont  board. 
115  to  #25  per  month  with  board. 
$10  to  #20  per  week  without  board. 
$10  to  120  per  month  with  board. 
|2  to  |3  per  day  withont  board. 
#25  to  $100  per  month  with  board. 
18  to  912  per  week  without  board. 
910  to  912  per  week  without  board. 
915  to  925  per  week  withont  board. 
930  to  940  per  month  with  board. 
93  50  to  94  per  day  without  board. 
918  to  920  per  week  without  board. 
912  to  91 8  per  week  without  board. 
fS'^  to  tr^n  1  ^r  month  with  board. 


»  si 

.  8  r. 


9 

»!.>  t. 
>1  "•  t 

9ir»to§i8 
915  to  1-2:. 

9^  to  815  1 
l^ir.  tn)?lH 

^20  to  $:i(» 
9ir)toe-,>o 
9ii  to  ^:in 
91H  to^OO 


:  er  month  with  board. 
]»er  month  with  board. 
I»er  week  without  board. 
per  week  without  board. 
per  month  with  board. 
]>er  week  withont  board. 
per  week  without  board. 
Iter  week  without  board. 
per  month  with  board. 
M  r  month  with  board. 
per  week  without  board. 
])er  week  without  board. 
fier  week  withont  board. 
tier  month  with  board. 
jier  week  without  board, 
r  week  without  board. 


912  to  925  x>er  week  without  board. 
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Table  ahomng  the  wages  paid  in  Xew  Torkj  ^-c. — Continued. 


Occupation. 


Wages  offered. 


Machlnista 

Masons 

Miners 

Millers 

Polishers 

Paper-hangers 

Puddlers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Porters 

Painters 

Rope  makers 

Slate-roofers 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

Shoemakers 

Soap-makers 

•  Spinners 

Stone-cutters 

Segar-makers 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Turners 

Upholsterers 

Varnishers 

Waiters 

Watch-makers 

Weavers 

Wheelwrights 

Wood-carvers 

Wine-coopers 

Wagonsmiths 


115  to  |18  per  week  without  board. 
|3  to  4  per  day  without  board. 
90  cents  per  ton. 

112  to  9\6  per  month  with  board. 
$10  to  915  per  week  without  board. 
flO  to  $15  per  week  without  board. 
f*2  per  day  without  board. 
$3  to  15  per  day  without  board, 
fii  50  to  $3  per  day  without  board. 
$12  to  918  per  week  without  board. 
#8  to  |15  per  week  without  board. 
$10  to  915  per  week  without  board. 
$13  to  915  per  week  without  board. 
93  to  $3  per  day  without  board. 

912  to  915  per  week  without  board. 
99  to  915  per  week  without  board. 
910  to  913  per  week  without  board. 
99  to  913  per  week  without  board. 
93  to  94  per  day  without  board. 

$B  to  915  per  week  without  board. 
910  to  930  per  week  without  board. 
915  to  9 16  per  month  with  board. 
910  to  915  per  week  without  board. 
910  to  918  per  week  without  board. 

913  to  918  per  week  without  board. 
99  to  913  per  week  without  board. 
915  to  93U  per  month  with  board. 
915  to  930  per  week  without  board. 
99  to  918  per  week  without  board. 
915  to  916  per  week  without  boai'd. 
915  to  930  per  week  without  board. 
9:M)  per  month  with  board. 

910  to  18  per  week  without  board. 


IMMIGRATION. 

[The  following  having  been  received  too  late  to  appear  in  its  proper 
place  on  page  XIX,  is  inserted  here.] 

Table  showing  number  of  passengers  brought  into  the  port  of  Xew  York  by  sailing  and  tieam 

vessels  during  the  year  1870. 

[From  the  report  of  the  New  Turk  Commissioners  of  Emigration.] 


Port  of  sailing. 


Bremen 

Glasgow 

Havre 

Hamburg 

London,  via  Havre. 

London 

Liverpool 

Copenhagen 

Otoer  ports 


Total. 


STBAMSUirS. 


SAILING  VESSELS. 


4.385 

1,637 

3,446 

3,194 

422 

28 

15,030 

19 

101 


484  ,28,263 


ft 


33,839 

23,404 

61 

19,179 

4,557 

69 

117,  PH4 

3.633 

1.463 


194,088 


n  i  & 


20  •  18 
19 

1 
21 

4 


105  1155 


44 


75  . 8, 182 
1  I 


7  ,3,390 


58  1 1,  506 
28  , 5,  438 


99  I     408 


368   18,834 


110 


640 


4,460 

1,638 

3,446 

3»301 

422 

86 

15,058 

19 

900 


28,530 


32,021 

2J.404 

61 

92,469 

4,557 

1,  575 

123,322 

3,633 

1,870 


t  I 


212,912  ;159 


365 


*  The  number  of  alien  passengers  intending  to  remain  in  the  country  who  arrived  in  the  port  of  Xfw 
York  in  the  vaer  1870  was  213,170.  The  following  cnrrertions  should  be  made  to  the  table  on  page  XIX. 
From  Irehuid;  65,168;  Germany,  72,350 ;  Switzerland,  1,935;  Sweden,  11,551;  Belgium,  93;  total,  313.no. 
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Uhh  nhoieifig  (he  iceekly  wages  of  the  members  of  eighty-eight  trade  societies  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  vicinityf  in  the  year  1869. 

[From  tlio  New  York  Daily  Tinies.! 


Trades. 


Bricklayers 

Bricknikkers 

Boot  and  sboe  makers 

Boot  and  shoe  finishers 

Bakera 

BUcksmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Bnm  foonders  and  finishers  . . . 

Bookbinders 

BlofsfttoDe  cutters  and  flaggers. 

BrowD-atone  cutters 

BellTuen 

BookibIden»  (females) 

rarpegters 

Carpeutcts,  (amalgamated) 

(UbueUmakers 

rarren  sod  gilders 

Cotten 

CorriMs 

CkiUtiDKCnttprB 

nerka,ory  goods 

Compontors,  (males) 

Compoaitors,  (females) 

Caid-nakers 

Caitnea 

Ciprnricers 

Confeetkners 

Coopcn 

Ojseh^rera 

(Jap-nakers  (males  az^d  females) 

Dnnck-iDeii 

AieiBcciTs 

GoBTbesters 

Gaa  and  ateam  fitters 

boers 

niths 

Hatters 

Hod^sTTiers 

IroB-molders 

Jevrfers 

Losfcdun 
LaborcTg, 

Lathers 

MarblMntters. 
Marble-rabbers 


Amount. 


137  00 
31  00 

18  00 
8  00 


18  00 
37  00 
18  00 
8  00 
31  00 
31  00 
18  00 
35  00 
18  00 
15  00 
30  00 
15  0% 
SO  00 

13  00 
5  00 

15  00 

IS  00 

7  00 

30  00 
15  00 
IS  00 

18  00 

14  00 

31  00 
31  00 
18  00 

15  00 
13  00 
15  00 
25  00 
15  00 
10  00 

34  00 
31  00 


to 


to  130  00  I 
to  34  00  I 

13  UO 
to  31  00  I 
to  15  90  > 

30  00 
18  00  , 

31  00 
31)  00 
34  00 

to  30  00 
to  34  00 
to  15  00 
to  37  00 
to  34  00 
to  30  OO 
to  30  00 
to  35  OO 
to  30  00 
to  34  00 
to  18  00 
to  34  00 
1o  30  00 
to  18  00 
to  18  00 
to  30  00 
to  15  00 
34  00 
30  00 
20  00 
18  00 
30  00 
18  00 
to  34  00 
to  37  00 
to  37  00 
to  30  00 
to  18  50 
to  31  00 
to  60  00 
to  31  00 
to  15  00 
27  OO 
to  30  00  I 

to  84  00  ; 


Trades. 


Marble-polishers 

Manons 

Millers 

MacbiuiHts 

Painters 

Plaateri'rs 

Plumbers 

Paper-hangers '. . 

Paper-stainers 

Pressmen 

Pressmen,  (Adams) 

l*reH8-feeders 

Proofreaders 

Pencil-case  makers 

Piano-case  makers 

Piano-finishers 

Piano-key  makers 

Piano  regulators  

Piano  sawyers  and  planers 

Piano  macninists 

Picture-frame  makers 

Plate-printers 

Pastry-cooks 

Qnarrymen 

Koofefs,tin 

Roofers,  slate 

Restaurant  and  hotel  carvers  . . 

Stone-rubbers 

Stair-builders 

Sawyers 

Silversmiths 

Stereotypers 

Sail-makers 

Shoe  clerks 

Seamen 

Trunk  makers 

Tailors 

Type-casters 

ITpholHterers 

Yaniishers  and  polishers 

Wait^^rs 

Watch-makers 

Watoh-case  makers 

NumlKsr  of  societies 88 

Number  of  members. . .  .73, 544 


Amount. 


915  00 
27  00 

15  00 
21  00 
24  00 

la  00 

15  00 


18  00 
12  00 
18  00 
18  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 
20  00 
18  00 

20  00 
18  00 
25  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 
24  00 

15  00 

21  00 
15  00 
15  00 
18  00 

10  00 
*30  00 

14  00 
18  00 
20  00 
18  00 
18  00 

*35  00 

15  00 


to  $18  00 
to  30  00 
18  00 
to  18  00 
to  24  00 
to  36  00 
to  24  00 
to  18  00 
13  00 
20  00 
to  24  00 
to  18  00 
to  30  00 
to  21  00 
to  25  00 
to  30  00 
to  20  00 
to  30  00 
to  25  00 
to  24  00 
to  22  00 
to  30  00 
to  21  00 
to  18  00 
to  20  00 
to  30  00 

20  00 
to  18  OJ 
to  27  00 
to  21  00 
to  21  00 
to  20  00 

21  00 
to  20  00 
to  GO  00 
to  18  00 
to  20  00 
to  25  00 
to  25  00 
to  25  00 
to  fiO  00 

30  00 
to  25  00 


*  Monthly  wajfes. 

Tablt  akowing  the  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  in  1839  for  the  following  kinds 

of  labor, 

[From  Annual  Report  of  California  Labor  Exchange,  May,  1869.]    . 


Occupation. 


Wages  off'erod,  (gold.) 


Apprentices  . 
Apothecaries 

Bakers  

Bartenders.. 

Birbers 

1M  makers.. 
Ben  hangers 


$15  to  $.35  per  month  and  found. 
140  to  $50  per  mouth  and  found. 
|30  to  $50  per  month  and  found. 
$40  to  $45  per  month  and  foaud. 
$80  per  month. 

$25  to  $35  per  month  and  found. 
$3  50  to  $3  per  day. 


BUcksmiths   '.!'-. ...... iii.ilii.'ii  $«  50  to  $4  per  day ;  $60  to  $100  per  month  and  found. 

Baeksmitbs' helpers $2  to  $3  50  per  day. 

BoOer  makers $35  to  $60  per  month  and  found. 

Bootblacks $45  per  month. 

Book-keepers I  $35  to  $100  per  month. 
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Table  showing  the  wages  paid  in  San  FrandsoOf  j'c — Continued. 


Occupation. 

Wages  offered,  (gold.) 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

$35 .to  $60  per  month;  half-share;  pieoe. 

$35  to  $40  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$10  to  $40  per  month. 

$4  50  to  $6  per  day. 

$50  per  month. 

$75  per  month  and  found. 

$75  per  month  and  found. 

$2  to  $3  per  day. 

$35  to  $60  per  month  and  found. 

$30  to  $45  per  month  and  board. 

$35  to  $60  per  month  and  board. 

$30  to  $40  per  month  and  board. 

$49  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$35  to  $50  per  month  and  board. 

$1  to  $1  25  per  yard. 

$35  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$30  to  $35  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$2  50  to  $4  50  per  day. 

$40  to  $60  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$35  to  $100  per  month  and  found. 

$2  to  $3  25  per  day,  and  piece-work. 

$3  to  $4  50  per  day. 

$3  to  $3  25  per  day,  and  $50  to  $60  per  month. 

$3  to  $4  per  day. 

$3  to  $4  per  day,  and  piece-work. 

According  to  abiUty. 

$3  to  $4  per  day. 

$3  to  $5  per  day. 

$3  to  $4  per  day. 

$3  50  to  $4  per  day. 

$3  to  $4  50  i>er  day. 

$3  to  $4  per  day. 

Piece-work. 

$35  per  month  and  found. 

$30  to  $45  per  month  and  found. 

$40  to  $75  per  month  and  found. 

$40  per  month  and  found. 

$20  to  $35  per  month  and  found. 

$2  50  to  $4  per  day. 

$60  per  month  and  found. 

$40  to  $50  per  month  and  found. 

$30  to  $45  per  month  and  found. 

$4  to  $5  per  day. 

Piece-work. 

$40  to  $50  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$1  per  day,  $30  per  month  and  found,  winter; 

$50  per  montn  and  found,  summer. 
$40  per  month  and  found. 
$40  to  $60  per  month  and  fonnd. 
Two-fifths  share  of  take. 
$60  to  $80  per  month. 
$2  to  $2  50  per  day. 
$60  per  month. 

$30  to  $35  per  month  and  found,  shares. 
$25  to  $35  per  month. 
$2  per  day. 

$45  to  $60  per  month  and  found. 
$35  to  $40  jier  mouth  and  found. 
$30  to  $40  }>er  month  and  found. 
et3  50  to  $4  50  per  day. 
S30  to  $40  per  month  and  fonnd. 
|(50  to  $4H)  per  month  and  found. 
$:J5  to  $50  per  month  and  found. 
$50  per  month  and  found. 
$•20  to  $40  per  month  and  fonnd. 

Bottlers 

Boys  

Brioklavers 

Brewers    ........................... ... 

Bridge*huilders 

Bmsn  and  hroom  makers  t.-^  -,-.-^-- 

Bumishers ........;.. 

Butchers 

Butter-makers 

Brick-makers 

Brickyard  hands. .  r . ,  -  r ,  r , ,-,-,..,, 

Box-makers 

Coachmen  ............................. 

Coal-miners 

Coal-passers 

Coal-vard  men 

Coffin  m^ikftrn 

Confectioners 

Cooks  

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cnrriers  and  tanners 

Card-strippers 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpet-weavers 

Camenters  (house) 

Caroenters.  (shin) 

Carriaffe-uuilders 

Caniase-trimmers 

Calkers 

Carvers 

Charcoal-burners 

Cheese-makers 

Clerk  s 

Deck-hands 

Dish-wnsbers 

l)j)or  and  siish  makers 

Druggists 

D3*ers 

Dairvmen .............................. 

Engineers    

JBngravers 

Bdgors    

Farm  laborers 

$2  per  day,  140  to 

Filers  saw-mills 

Firemen 

Fishermen 

Flour- oackers 

Founderymen 

Fringe-makers 

Fruit-peddlers 

yrult-packers 

Furniture-polishers 

Foremen 

Fence-builders 

Gartleners    .- 

Gaa-fltters 

Generally  useful    .  ... 

Gilders      

Glue-makers 

Grave-diff^xers 

Grocers' licdp 

Grooms,  &c i  JCIO  to  ^-10  i»er  month  and  fonnd. 


Gunsmiths 

Grainers 

Hair  and  rone  makers 

Hameiwi-raakei-s 

Ho<l-carriers 

Hose-makers 

Housekeepers 

Horseshot^rs 

Harness  cleaners , 

Hair-spinncrs 

Interpreters 

Iron-moldcrs 

Iron-rail  makers , 

Jewelrj'  polishers 

Laborers 


$3  to  $5  per  day. 

?2  50  to  $3  per  dav. 

|2  50  to  ^.\  i)er  day. 

$40  to  $<>5  per  month  and  found. 

|k2  50  i)er  d.iv. 

$2  50  to  $3  per  day. 

fCiO  to  $40  per  mouth  and  fonnd. 

ftri  50  to  $3  50  per  day. 

iAT^  to  $60  per  month'. 

f^i  to  $2  50  per  day. 

$30  to  $40  per  mouth  and  found. 

$:)  50  to  $4  per  day. 

|i3  to  $3  SO  per  day. 

r2  50  to  $3  per  day. 

$2  per  day,  $30  to  $35  per  month  and  found. 
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Table  ithowing  the  wageepaid  in  San  FrattdsoOf  drc. — Continaed. 


Occapation. 


Wages  offered,  (gold.) 


LMt-makera 

Uthen 

LamidiTmen 

Loeal  reporters 

Locksmiths 

LambemieD 

Lithographers* 

Kachmists 

Kschine-planers , 

Men  and  their  wires. 

Marble-catters , 

Marble-polishers 

Masons 

Mattress-makers 

•  Milkers  and  dairymen 

Millers 

Millwrights 

Miners 

Malt-makers 

Norses 

Oxteamsters 

Ostlem  and  teamsters 

Painters,  (honse) 

Pantrymen 

Paper-hangers 

Pattern-makers 

Picture-frame  makers. 

Pile-drivers 

Plasterers  

Plambinv , 

Porters 

Potatodiggers 

Printera 

Planeni 

Qaarmnen 

Suir-bnilders , 

Stewards , 

Storemeu 

>Streetinreepers , 

Saj^.pftckers 

Stonecutters 

Sconrers , 

Salesmen 

Sawyers 

Sheep-ahearers 

Shepherds 

Shipdiniths 

Slaicers , 

SiDeltf^rs 

Soapmakers , 

Teamsters 

Teachers 

Tio-niofers , 

Tinsmiths 

Track-Uyers 

Tmnk  makers 

Turnem , 

Tirobennpn , 

r  j»bolst4»rer8 

I'ndertakers 

Vineyarfl  men 

Vamishers , 

Viflemen , 

H'asun-makers , 

Waiters 

'Warn'honsemen 

Wat^rhmen 

Well-disgers 

Whe<'l  Wrights 

Wewilchoppers , 

Whip-makers 

WLitcwa^hers 


13  SO  to  $3  per  day. 

93  to.$4  per  day. 

$30  to  $45  per  month  and  found. 

$50  per  month. 

13  to  $4  per  day. 

$35  to  $70  per  month  and  fonnd. 

Per  piece. 

$3  50  to  $4  50  per  day. 

$2  50  to  $3  per  day. 

$50  to  $65  per  moiith  aud  found. 

$4  per  day. 

$2  to  $2  50  per  day. 

$4  to  $5  per  day. 

$*2  to  $3  per  day. 

$30  to  $45  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$3  to  $4  per  day. 

$3  to  $5  per  day. 

$2  to  $3  50  per  day  aud  found,  and  $40  to  $65  ppr  month  and  found . 

$50  per  month. 

$25  to  $35  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$:J5  to  $75  per  month  and  found.    , 

$40  to  $45  per  mouth  and  found. 

$2  50  to  $4  per  day. 

$35  per  month  ainl  found. 

$2  50  to  $3  SO  pir  day. 

$4  to  $4  50  per  day. 

$2  50  to  $3  SO  ptr  day  aud  pli'ce. 

$2  50  to  $3  per  ilny. 

$4  to  $6  per  day. 

$3  50  per  day.* 

$30  to  $55  per  month  and  fonnd. 

$30  to  $35  per  mouth  and  found. 

$45  to  $00  per  month  and  found. 

|60  per  month  aud  found. 

|2  50  per  day. 

|3  50  to  $4  25  per  day. 

f.lO  to  $50  per  month' and  fonnd. 

(i:M)  to  $35  per  month  and  found. 

gjM  to  $35  per  month  and  fountL 

$S0  ])er  montlL 

$4  to  $5  per  da)'. 

$30  to  $60  per  month  and  fonnd. 

|30  to  $60  per  month  and  found.-  numerous  applicants. 

$40  to  $100  per  month  and  found. 

5  cents  to  7  cent4)  per  head. 

$25  to  $35  i)er  month  and  found. 

$4  per  day. 

91  75  to  $2  25  per  day.    See  Miners. 

$60  to  $120  per  month  and  fonnd. 

|35  to  $40  p*»r  month  and  found. 

$90  to  $30  per  month  and  found. 

$40  per  month  and  found. 

|4  per  day. 

$3  to  $4  per  day. 

$1  25  to  $2  per  day  aud  found 

$2  50  to  $3  per  day. 

$3  50  to  $4  per  day. 

$2  to  $3  per  day. 

$ )  to  $4  per  day. 

$^  per  month. 

$  U)  to  $40  per  month  aud  found. 

$2  50  to  $3  50  per  day. 

$i  50  to  $3  per  day. 

$ )  to  $4  per  day. 

$20  to  $40  per  month  and  found. 

$2  to  $3  per  day. 

9.10  to  $75  per  month. 

$2  50  per  day,  contract 

$.3  to  $4  per  day. 

$40  to  $70  per  month  and  found. 

$3  per  day. 

$,^  per  day. 
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TahU  shotcing  the  average  retail  jnnces  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  con- 
sumption;  also  prices  of  board  and  house  rent  in  the  towns  of  the  following  sections,  and  the 
general  average  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1889. 


Articles. 


PBOVIMOXS. 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine barrel 

extra  family do. . 

rye do.  - 

Com  meal do. . 

lieef,  fresh,  roasting  pieces pound, . 

soup  pieces do 

rump  steaks do 

corned do 

Veal,  fore  quarters do 

hind  quarters do 

cutlets do 

Mutton,  fore  quarters do 

leg do 

chops do 

Pork,  fH?«h • do 

corned  or  salted do 

Imcon do. . . 

haras,  smoked do 

shoulders do 

sausages do 

Lard do  . . . 

Codfish,  dry do 

Mackerel,  pickled do 

Butter <io 

Cheese do 

Potatoes bushel . . 

Rice pound. . 

Beans quart.. 

Milk do... 

Eggs dosen . . 

Tea,  Oolong,  or  other  good  black pound. . 

Coffee,  Rio,  green do 

Rio.  roasted do 

Sugar,  good  brown do 

yellow  C do 

coffee  B do 

Molasses,  New  Orleans gallon . . 

Porto  Rico do 

Sirup do 

Soap,  common pound. . 

Starch do 

Fuel— coal t-on. . 

wood,  hard cord . . 

pine do  . . 

Oil,  coal gallon. . 

DOMESTIC  DRV  GOODS,  ETC. 

Shirtings,  brown,  4X4  standard  fluality..yard.. 

bleached,  4X4  standard  quality.do. .. 
Sheetings,  brown,  9X8  standard  oualitv- .  .do. . . 

bleached,  9x8  staudam  quality . do . . . 
Cotton  flannel,  "Hamilton,"  (or  similar  qual- 
ity)   yanl. . 

Tickings,  good  quality do... 

Prints,  Merrimac *. do... 

Mousseline  de  laines do. . . 

Satinets,  medium  quality do... 

Boots,  men's  heavy pair . . 

HOUSE  BENT. 

Four-rooiued  tenements month . . 

Six-roomed  tenements do 

BOARD. 

For  men week. . 

For  women do 


i5 


#9  53 

10  12 
I  6  72 

3  58 
20 
9 
23 
14 
13 
16 
22 
13 
16 
19 
18 
22 
21 
23 
18 
22 
24 
9 
14 
45 
21 
66 
,  13 
13 
7 
33 

1  17 

,1       31 

I      38 

14 

15 

17 

1  03 
87 

1  15 
12 
16 

11  06 
6  96 
5  38 

4H 


pi 


I 


18 
19  I 
19 
23 

27  i 
35 
15 
23 


5  47 

7  62 


4  2:) 

3  02 


$7  19 
8  11 

6  75 
4  62 

17 
11 
16 
14 
14 
16 
17 
12 
.  14 
15 
14 
*M 
21 
23 
19 
21 
20 
II 
13 
40 
25 
80 
13 
11 
9 
28 
[iO 
29 
XJ 
15 
16 
17 
96 

12 

10  ' 

12  I 

7  .^  I 
4  44 
3  95  I 


13 

13 

n 

9 

9 

■  7 

28 

22 

1  :«) 

1  59 

29 

28 

XJ 

3:3 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

96 

1  05 

n 

^ 

1  12 

1  29 

7'si 

lis 
111 

goes 


16  00 

6  75 

5  28 

3  79 

12 

7 

13 
9 


13 
8 
11 
11 
13 
16 
19 
21 
16 
17 
21 
11 
13 
31 
23 
50 
13 
9 
7 
22 
59 
28 

3:3 

16 
16 
18 
05 

29 

10 

14 

7  91 

4  42 

3  06 

56 
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I  cfi  a*] 


^g5 

"ill  — 


s2 


•P! 


7  04 
10  50 
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Ttble  showing  the  foreign-bom  and  the  native  population  of  the  several  States  and  Tenitories 
on  the  Ut  day  of  June,  1870. 

[CoiTf>cted  from  censaa  returns  received  ap  to  May  25, 1871.] 


SUtes  and  Territories. 


Foreign.        Native.  Total. 


MaiW! '  48,881 

Ma^aM-hnsetttf 353,319 

Venoont 47,155 

Sew  Hampshire 29,611 

CftDDecticat 113, 639 

Rhode  Island 55. 396 

Xew  York,  (city  of  New  York,  first  enumeration) 1, 130, 617 

New  Jersey 188, 943 

IVoiwvlTania^  (city  of  PhiladelphlH,  first  enumeration) 541, 062 

I)f  !•  ware 9, 1 36 

.Mirjland 63,412 

Dwtrict  of  Columbia 16. 254 

Wi-st  Virginia 17, 091 

•»hio 373,250 

Ktntoeky I  63.398 

luaiana 141,474 

IlliDoia 514,958 

ilichijjan j  268,010 

W israiuin ,  364,  846 

MiniHwota ;  160,697 

Iowa ,  204,057 

Mi«oari ,  222,267 

Kannaii >  48,389 

N>braska 30,748 

r.il©r»do 6,598 

l)MkiiU <  4,815 

Idaho ,  7,885 

Wyoming 3,507 

I'tab  I  30,702 

Montana I  7,982 

Virginia I  13,754 

North  GMolina 3. 029 

S^th  Carolina 8,071 

<Jw*ia •  11,145 

Florida 4,967 

AUharaa 9,962 

:tfiiitt«appi 11,198 

Unijiiana 61,827 

;THsa«; 101,276 

Arkaofos 5, 026 

Tt-niwiMee 19, 314 

N>w  Mexico '  5, 620 

Anion* 5,809 

'ftliferaia -. :  209,827 

On-goo  !  11,600 

»vada !  18,801 

Wa»Jiiuj5ton j  5,024 

Tota]  in  TJuited  States i  5,594,349 


I 
578,  034 

1, 104, 032 
283, 396 
288,689 
423,  815 
161,  957 

3, 227,  im 
717, 153 

2,964,200  , 
115,879  ; 
697.482  ' 
115,446  ! 
424,92:^  I 

2,291,752  I 

1,  257,  613 
1,539,163  I 

2,  023.  442 
916, 049 
690.307 
279,009 
987.  735 

1,  499, 028 

315, 988 

92, 245 

3:1,266 

9.366 

7,114 

15,611 

56,  084 

12,  613 

1,211,409 

1, 068, 375 

697.092 

1, 184, 193 

182, 781 

987, 030 

817,  426 

665,088 

708,  942 

479. 141 

1, 239,  059 

86,254 

3.849 

350.396 

79,323 

23,690 

18,  931 


32, 931, 380 


626,915 

1,  457, 351 
330,551 
318,300 
537,454 
217,  353 

*4,  357. 647 
906,096 

13,505,262 
125,  015 
780,894 
131,  700 
442,  014 

2,  66.'),  002 
1,  321,  Oil 

1,  680,  637 

2,  Sii8,  400 
1, 184,  059 
1, 055. 153 

439,  7C6 

1, 191,  792 

1.  721,  295 

3(M,377 

122,  993 

39,864 

14. 181 

14,999 

9.118 

86,786 

20,  595 

1,  225, 163 

1, 071,  404 

705, 163 

1, 195, 338 

187,  748 

996,992 

828. 624 

726, 915 

810. 218 

484,  167 

1,  258,  373 

91,874 

9,658 

560.223 

90,923 

42,491 

23,955 


38, 525,  729 


The 


The 


'  Population  of  the  State,  nsine  the  second  enumeration  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  is  4,374,499. 
^iitribntion  of  the  excess,  as  native  and  foreign,  not  yet  eflfecte(i 

ti^opolation  of  the  State,  usin^  the  second  enumeration  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  3,519,601. 
^utribatlon  of  the  excess  as  native  and  foreign,  not  yet  effected. 

'One  county  estimated. 

)  In  the  total  population,  one  county  estimated ;  the  number  of  native  and  foreign  largely  estimated. 

FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

VvswB  Ofticb.  Uay  25, 1871.  Sttperintendfnt. 
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42d  Congress,  )    HOUSE  OP  EEPBBSEiraATIVBS.    (  Ex.  Doo. 
1«^  Session.      )  i     No.  2. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  BETWEEN  LOUISVILLE  AND  LEXINGTON, 

KENTUCKY. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  POSTMASTEE   GENERAL, 


IN  RELATION  TO 


^Iarch  15y  1871. — Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfBce  and  Post  Roads  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


Post  Office  Depabtment, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  11, 1871. 

Sib  :  By  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  postal 
service,"  approved  February  28, 1861,  it  is  directed  "  That  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  postal  service  cannot  be 
safely  continued,  or  the  post  office  revenues  collected,  or  the  postal  laws 
maintained  on  any  post  route,  by  reason  of  any  cause  whatsoever,  the 
Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  to  discontinue  the  postal  ser- 
vice on  such  route,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  any  post  offices  thereon,  till 
the  same  can  be  safely  restored,  and  shall  report  his  action  to  Congress." 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  this  act  I  have  dis- 
continued the  mail  service  on  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  Bailroad, 
between  the  cities  of  Louisville  and  Lexington,  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  consequence  of  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the  life  of  an 
agent  employed  by  the  Department  to  accompany  and  distribute  the 
mails  has  been  placed  by  riotous  demonstrations  along  the  route. 

The  agent  referred  to,  whose  name  is  William  H.  Gibson,  returning 
on  the  26th  January,  1871,  from  Lexington  to  Louisville,  when  the  train 
baited  at  North  Benson,  found  a  number  of  men  assembled  at  the  sta- 
tion, one  of  whom,  a  large  and  powerful  man,  violently  entered  the 
mail  car,  struck  the  agent  a  tremendous  blow  in  the  face,  and  endeavored 
to  drag  him  out  of  the  car,  crying,  "  We'll  kill  you!  come  out!  come 
out!"  A  struggle  ensued,  during  which  the  train  started  and  the 
assailant  leaped  out,  and  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  at  the  train. 
Application  was  subsequently  made  to  the  military  authorities  and  a 
gnard  of  armed  men  obtained  to  accompany  and  protect  the  mails  and 
agent,  which  they  continued  to  do  for  five  weeks.  A  circular  letter  was 
mean  time  prepared  in  the  Department  and  addressed  to  all  the  postmas- 
ters on  the  route,  calling  their  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
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The  discontinuance  of  postal  service  on  the  route  between  Louisville  and  \ 

Lexingtonj  Kentucky.  \ 


2  POSTAL  BEBTIOB. 

and  to  tli6  act  of  GoBgreBB  above  qaoted,  and  notifying  them  tbat  anleas 
due  protection  should  be  given  to  the  agents  chosen  by  the  Department 
and  the  mails  in  their  charge,  the  mails  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
route.  It  becoming  apparent,  by  subsequent  information  of  undoubted 
reliability,  that  the  life  of  the  agent,  Gibson,  would  be  in  damger  with 
or  without  the  military  guard,  and  a  telegram  having  been  received, 
under  date  of  the  2d  instant,  from  the  United  States  marshal  at  Frank- 
fort, suggesting  the  necessity  of  doubling  the  guard  on  the  mail  train 
the  following  day,  as  trouble  was  apprehended,  the  Department,  on  the 
3d  instant,  discontinued  the  mail  service  on  the  entire  route. 
Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  A.  J.  CBESWELL, 

Bogtmaster  O&neraL 
Hon.  Jahss  G.  Blaine, 

il^caftfr  qf  tft6  Souse  of  B^pretentaUves^ 
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42d  Congress,  \     HOUSE  OF  EEPKESBNTATIVBS.     /  Ex.  Doo. 
1st  Session,      i  \    No.  3. 


BLACK  BOB  BAND  OF  SHAWNEE  INDIANS. 


LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BTERIOR, 

IN  RELATION  TO 

The  Black  Bob  hand  of  JShawnee  Indians  in  Kansas, 


March  15,  1871. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  8,  1871. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report,  dated  the  7th 
instant,  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Alfairs,  calling  mj'  at- 
tention to  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  61,  Forty-first  Congress,  in  relation  to 
the  condition  of  ''Black  Bob'^  band  of  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas,  and 
recommending,  for  reasons  therein  stated,. that  the  subject  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  present  Congress. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  communication  are  therefore 
respectfully  submitted  for  such  consideration  by  Congress  as  that  body 
may  deem  proper. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  James  G.  Bladste, 

SpeaJcer  of  the  House  of  R^resentatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  B,  C,  March  7,  1871. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  61, 
JP'orty-first  Congress,  third  session,  being  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  ad^essed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  Black  Bob  band  of 
Indians  (Shawnee)  in  Kansas. 

As  the  last  session  of  Congress  adjourned  by  limitation  of  law,  with- 
out affording  the  requisite  aid,  by  legislation,  to  these  Indians,  I  am 
again  compelled  to  ask  that  the  subject  of  their  condition  be  brought  to 
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the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  the  present  Congress,  in  order  that  the 
remedy  may  be  applied  by  appropriate  legislation. 

It  is  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  present  and  future  con- 
dition of  the  Black  Bob  baud  that  the  suspension  of  the  issue  of  patents 
for  their  allotments  under  the  treaty  of  1854,  and  the  disposition  by  them 
of  said  allotments  under  the  rules  of  the  Department,  should  be  removtHl 
The  act  imposing  such  suspension  is  in  direct  violation  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  with  the  intercourse  act  of  1834,  and  has  had  the  eftect,  not 
only  to  impoverish  the  members  of  that  band,  but  has  kept  them  from 
locating  and  making  improvements  upon  their  homes  in  the  Indian  Ter 
ritory,  where  they  could  provide  for  their  future  wants,  and  has  ren 
dered  necessary  extra  expenditures  to  keep  them  from  actual  starvation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner, 
Hon.  O.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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42d  Congress,  \     HOUSE  OF  KEPllESEi^TATIVES.     (  Ex.  Doc, 
Ut  Session.     )  J     No.  4. 


ENCROACHMENT  OF  lilVEll  AT  VICKSBUKG. 


LETTER 

lliUM 

THE  SECRETARY   OF  WAR, 

IN    KKLATION  TO  , 

The  encroadimentof  the  Mississippi  liivir  at  Vickshurg, 


March  15,  Xrfil. — Referrctl  to  the*  Conimitteo  en  Coinmerci'  and  onlend  to  bo  priutc'd. 


War  Department,  March  G,  1871. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseutatives  a  communication  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  transmitting* 
reports  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  F.  Raynohls  and  Captain  Ch*arles 
R.  Suter,  of  the  Cori>s  of  Engineers,  from  wliich  it  appears  that,  unless 
the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  be  taken  to  stop  the  further 
encroachment  of  the  Mississippi  River  upon  its  banks,  the  city  of  Vicks- 
burg,  |>ossessed  of  the  most  commanding  site  and  the  finest  harbor  upon 
the  river,  will  be  made  an  inland  town,  and  Unancial  and  commercial 
disaster  brought  upon  its  inhabitants. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  ENta^EERs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1871. 
Sir  :  1  have  tlie  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion from  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  F.  Raynolds,  Corps  of  Engineers,  of 
the  8th  February,  1871,  inclosing  a  report  upon  the  exan)ination  and 
survey  of  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Vicksburg,  and  to  express  a  con- 
currence generally  in  the  views  contained  therein.  Were  the  amount 
of  the  estimate  available,  possibly  the  work  of  protection  proposed  might 
he  completed.  One  of  tlie  elfects  of  the  cut-ott' will  be  to  transfer  the 
city  landing  two  or  three  miles  below  its  present  position,  and  to  a 
locality  where  the  form  of  the  river  bed  will  not  be  as  favorable  for  such 
uses  as  the  i)resent.  The  evil  threatened  is  one  of  great  magnitude  to 
the  city  of  Vicksburg. 

Very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

/Secretary  of  War, 
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Office  of  Western  River  Improvements, 

St  Louis,  February  8,  1871. 
General  :  I  have  the  lioiior  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Captain 
C.  R.  Suter,  Corps  of  Engineers,  upon  his  examination  of  Vicksburg; 
Harbor,  made  under  my  direction. 

The  report,  with  the  accompanying  maps,  sketches,  profiles,  &c.,  gives 
a  clear  conception  of  the  condition  of  aft'airs  at  that  place,  and  makes  it 
evident  that  the  apprehensions  that  the  river  will  seek  a  new  channel, 
leaving  Vicksburg  an  inland  town,  are  only  too  well  founded,  and  tbe 
necessity  for  prompt,  energetic  action  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  is 
manifest,  if,  indeed,  the  time  for  action  has  not  already  passed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  proposed  would  eftect  the 
object  in  view  if  it  could  be  promptly  applied,  and  I  see  no  more  econo- 
mical way  of  securing  the  result,  or  any  which  could  be  more  si)eedily 
carried  out.  Still  I  doubt  if  the  work  can  be  done  in  time  to  prevent 
the  impending* calamity.  Hence,  if  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  to  save 
the  harbor  of  Vicksburg,  it  is  of  the  greatest;  imiwrtance  to  commence 
at  once.  By  doing  so  and  beginning  the  revetment  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  section,  which  is  now  wearing  away  so  rapidly,  the  action  may 
possibly  be  so  checked  as  to  afford  time  to  complete  the  improvement. 
\"erv  resi)ectfullv, 

W.  F.  RAY^^OLDS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engineers  T.  ^\  Arviy, 
lUigadier  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers  U.  8.  Anny,  Washington^  IK  C. 


Mayor's  Offick, 
f'ickahurg,  Mimssippiy  September  15,  1870. 
Dkar  Sir  :  Your  report  aud  communication  of  the  18th  of  M»y  last  was  presented  to 
the  board  of  mayor  and  aldermen  of  this  city,  at  a  recent  meeting,  for  their  cousidem- 
tion.  Resolutions  were  adopte<l  unanimously  by  that  body  thanking  the  officers  of  your 
department  and  of  the  Engineer  Corps  for  the  survey  and  report,  made,  and  the  kind 
offer  to  make  a  more  particular  examination  by  your  department,  during  the  coming 
autumn,  of  the  matter  of  the  cut-off  threatening  our  city.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount 
to  you  the  serious  results,  if  allowed  to  be  effected,  this  cut-oft  would  produce  ujioii 
our  citizens,  the  State,  and  the  General  Government.  The  taxable  property  of  the  city 
is  something  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  coui-se,  pertaining*  to  your  de- 
partment, threatening  it«  total  destruction,  will,  without  doubt,  receive  your  most 
earnest  consideration. 

As  the  representatives  of  those  deeply  interested,  and  apprehensive  of  these  results 
that  will  be  consummated  in  time  if  not  averted,  we  most  respectfully  ask  that  the  fur- 
ther survey  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  at  this  i>oint,  contemplated  by  th«' 
department,  be  commenced  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  At  present  the  river  here 
is  at  a  low  stage.  All  assistance  that  can  l>e  furnished  to  the  corjis  bj'  our  citizens, 
will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  accorded. 

With  the  highest  consideration,  we  remain,  verv  respectfully,  &c., 

.J.  C.  WEBBEK,  Ma^, 
K.  S.  BUCK,  CityAUome^. 
CommUtfT. 
B/igadier  (jleneral  Ei>.  8.  Sc'IIRIvkr, 

Inspector  Getieral^  JVar  Department,  U'a«hington,  />.  ('. 


B. 

Offioe  cif  Wkstkrx  River  Improvemrm^, 

Cincinnati,  OhiOy  Jpril  30,  ld70. 
Gkkkral  :  Your  favor  of  the  22d  of  January,  1?70,  referring  to  me  the  report*  of 
General  R.  8.  Granger,  and  General  Eben  Swift,  touching  the  wearing  of  the  hanks  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  above  and  near  Vicksburg,  was  duly  receive<l,  and  in  aoconUnc^' 
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with  the  requireuieiitB  of  your  letter  I  proceeded  to  Vicksbnrg  as  soon  as  my  dntiett  here 
wonid  peniiit,  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  existing  condition  of  the  river  banks 
in  that  vicinity. 

1  reached  Vicksbnrg  on  Monday  evening  of  the  14tli  of  Marcli.  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  called  uiwm  General  Swift,  (the  major,)  and  was  placed  by  him  in  com- 
muDication  with  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  who  exprt^ssed  great  satisfaction 
lit  niy  Innng  there,  under  your  instructions,  to  examine  into  a  matter  which  so  greatly 
interested  them,  they  all  regarding  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
Coventmeut  to  attVird  their  city  protection  against  the  danger  which  the  action  of  the, 
river  8*»euis  to  threaten,  by  cutting  through  the  uan*ow  point  of  laud  on  the  opposite 
shore,  in  tlie  parish  of  Madison,  Louisiana,  and  in  that  event,  leaving  their  city  wharf 
out  of  reach  from  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  The  water  has  been  so  high  in 
that  part  of  the  river  since  the  early  part  of  January  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
making  such  a  minute  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  banks  as  the  necessities  of  this 
case  require,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  demand  for  nn  examination 
ha<l  not  been  received  prior  to  November  last,  when  we  ha<l  a  steamer  in  commission, 
with  a  surveying  party  o?i  board  that  could  have  taken  advantage  of  the  low  water 
of  November  and  Decemlu'r,  to  have  made  a  careful  survey  there,  with  the  best  effect 
and  at  uiiuimum  of  ex))ense,  as  the  steamer  wan  necessarily  in  that  vicinity,  on  duty 
ronnected  with  snag-l)oat  operations. 

On  Thunwlay,  the  17th  of  March,  a  snuiU  steamer  was  kindly  provided  by  the  Messrs. 
Floweree  to  facilitate  our  examination  of  the  river.  Endiarking  in  this,  accompanied 
by  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  tirst  citizens  of  Vicksbnrg,  we  ran  up  close  to  the  right 
hank,  on  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  naiTow  point  of  land  opposite  the  city.  We 
t'ouml  many  proofs  of  the  rapid  wiishing  away  of  the  shore.  Among  them  is  the  fact 
that  onr  steamer  was  in  deep  water,  close  to  the  bend  and  within  the  area  which  had 
Iwen  bnt  a  few  years  ago  under  cultivation  and  ir.closed  by  the  levee,  a  part  of  which 
is  vft  Htaitding  upon  the  bank.  We  ran  by  the  head  of  the  *'  military  canal,"  at  which 
{HJint  there  seems  to  b**  no  tendency  of  the  river  to  encroach,  but  it  is  some  two  miles 
ImIow  the  canal  where  the  current  seems  to  bo  impinging  with  the  most  destructive 
HWt.  In  ron veiling  with  persons  who  have  resided  in  that  vicinity  for  the  last  forty 
Vf.irs,  I  tind  that  the  name  danger  which  seems  to  threaten  Vicksbnrg  now  has  aroused 
the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  on  former  occasions,  and,  as  some  assert,  prevented  the  flow 
of  capitjd  for  permanent  investment  in  improving  their  town  to  an  extent  which  its 
conmittuding  position  and  the  beauty  of  its  site  would  seem  to  justify.  The  cause  of 
this  renewed  destructive  action  of  the  current  in  this  vicinity  is,  doubtless,  traceable 
to  the  occurrence  within  the  last  few  years  of  the  Terrapin  Neck  cut-off,  and  Davis 
cni-of!'.  I  found,  in  conferring  with  the  people,  that  many  different  views  are  enter- 
tained as  to  what  should  be  done  to  secure  to  the  city  of  Vicksbnrg  its  present  lauding 
place,  or  wharf,  on  tiie  main  channel  of  the  river.  Among  others,  the  idea  that  the 
river  should  be  changed  in  its  course  above  the  town,  from  the  vicinity  of  Paw-Paw 
iHland,  and  forced,  by  cutthig  a  new  channel  for  it,  to  flow  down  by  the  junction  of  the 
Yazoo  River  with  the  beil  or  false  river,  and  thence  through  Long  Lake  to  debouch  into 
the  head  of  the  bend  above,  and  within  two  miles  of  t4»wn.  1  believe  a  more  ett'ective 
remedy  would  be  to  revet  with  stone  the  biVnk  where  the  cut-oft"  is  threatened,  and 
thu8  to  aid  the  river  to  keep  its  present  channel,  which  it  has  cliosen  f«n-  itself,  rather 
than  to  attempt  the  expensive  and  uncertain  one  of  changing  the  channel,  as  some 
liave  suggested. 

I  hod  hoped  to  receive  some  maps  of  the  point  of  land  where  the  cut-oft'  is  threat- 
en«l,  showing  the  outline  of  the  point  at  successive  periods,  so  :us  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wearing  away  has  progressed ;  but  I  am  disap- 
poiiite<l  in  that  they  have  not  been  sent  to  me. 

Before  anj'  definite  plan  and  estimate  can  be  made  for  permanently  improving  the 
river  at  and  near  Vicksbnrg  there  should  be  a  thorough  and  minute  survey  of  the 
vicinity  from  near  Terrapin  Neck,  above,  to  Warrenton,  below  Vicksbiu-g.  This  survey 
should  include  borings  into  the  land  opposite  Vicksbnrg,  to  as<"ertain  the  nature  of  the 
strata  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  point  against  further  encroachments. 

The  survey  might  properly  be  extended  also  over  the  region  in  the  interior,  to  as- 
••ertain  what  route  might  be  advantageously  adopted  for  a  new  channel  for  the  river. 
From  all  that  1  could  h?arn  the  stage  of  water  and  the  climate  would  be  quite  unfavor- 
able to  such  A  snr\'ey  until  about  tTie  1st  of  November.  I  would  therefore  respectfully 
recommend  that  one  of  our  boats,  with  the  requisite  force,  be  sent  there  for  this  pur- 
pose in  November  next. 

The  communications  of  General  Granger  and  General  Swift  are  herewith  respectfully 
rtrtumed,  as  requested. 

I  remain,  very  respect fuUv,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  MACOMB, 
Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brivet  Colonel  U.  S.  Army, 

Brevet  Major  General  A.  A.  Hi'MPHRKYS, 

Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Emjineers,  Washington,  I).  C. 
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C. 

Oil  UK  OF  WeSTKHN  KIVKK  IMPROVKMEXT8, 

St.  Louis,  Mitmomij  Sei}temh€r  29,  1870. 
Oknkual:  I  have  rei-eived  the  lett«T  of  J.  C.  Webber,  mayor,  and  R.  S.  Buck,  city 
attorney,  committee,  relating  to  cnt-off  near  Vicksbiirjj,  referred  tome  from  the  bureau, 
calling  my  attention  to  the  correspondence  of  my  predecessor  on  the  subject  and  direct- 
iufi;  the  intended  examination,  &c. 

B3'-  reference  to  Colonel  Macomb's  report,  dated  Cincinnati,  April  30,  1870,  I  find 
that  be  recommends  that  a  steamer  be  sent  there  about  the  Ist  of  Novenilier  next  to 
make  the  requisite  survey,  from  Terrapin  Neck,  above,  to  Warren  ton,  below  Vicksbui);. 
The  survey  to  include  the  recpiisite  Iwring  to  jiscertain  the  nature  of  the  strata,  &c., 
and  might  projierly  extend  also  over  the  region  in  the  interior.  I  find  by  reference  to 
a  table  of  distances  that  from  Terrapin  Neck  to  Warrenton  is  thirty  miles.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  survey  proposed  by  Colonel  Macomb  can  be  made  in  less  tban  three 
months.  The  cost  of  the  steamer  and  party  as  proposed  cannot  be  less  than  $4,000  per 
mouth,  hence  the  cost  of  the  survey  >vill  be  at  least  ^12,000.  I  have  respectfully  to 
ask  upon  what  appropriation  I  shall  make  requisition  for  the  funds  necessary  for  thi« 
work.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  send  a  steamer  about  the  time  name<l  by  Colonel  M.v 
comb.  (November  1,)  if  the  reiiuisito  funds  are  pr(»vided. 
Very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  RAYNOLDS. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Corpn  of  Enginetrx. 
Brevet  Major  (General  A.  A.  HuMPiiRKYti, 

Chief  of  KntfineerH  V.  S.  Army,  WoHhintjton,  I>.  C. 


1). 

Offu'k  of  the  Chief  Enuinkkk, 

Washington^  J).  C,  October  6,  1870. 
Colonel:  Your  letter  of  September 29,  in  relation  to  the  survey  near  Vicksburg,  ban 
been  received. 

It  ajipears  that  the  character  of  the  survey  has  not  been  fully  understood.  The 
measurements  need  be  but  few  in  number  and  limited  in  extent.  The  low-water  exam- 
inations and  borings  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  strata  are  the  main  features, 
and  to  these  especial  attention  should  be  given.  The  mere  survey  need  not  occupy  more 
than  a  few  days ;  a  week  or  ten  days  maj'  sutBce  for  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  send  a  steamer,  nor  is  one  necessary  to  make  the  examination. 
Skiffs  will  answer. "  If  required,  a  ferry-boat  or  other  steamboat  may  be  hired  at  Vicks- 
burg. 

You  are  notified,  by  letter  from  this  oflfice  of  September  20,  of  the  allotment  of  $15,(K0 
(in  all)  for  the  surveysand  examinations  avssigned  to  you. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Humphreys. 
Verv  respectfulTv,  vour  obediont  servant, 

*    '  JOHN  0.  PARKE, 

Major  of  JCngineer*. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  F.  Raynolds, 

Corpn  of  Engineern,  St.  Lonin,  Mi»»onri. 


E. 

Offu'e  of  Western  Rivek  Impuovementn 

St.  Louis,  Miitsouri,  Xorembcr  14,  ItCO. 

Cai»tain  :  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  following  official  connnuuications  from 
the  records  of  this  oftice,  namely  : 

1st.  Letter  dated  September  15,  1H70,  from  J.  C.  Webber,  mayor,  and  R.  S.  Buck,  city 
attorney,  of  the  city  of  Vicksliurg,  (committee,)  to  Brigadier  General  Ed.  S.  Schriver, 
inspector  general,  &c..  relating  to  survi'ys  near  that  city,  with  indorsement  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  calling  my  attention  to  the  correspondence  of  my  predecessor,  and  dirpct- 
ing  the  intended  examination. 

2d.  R«»|)oit  of  my  predecessor,  Colonel  ,1.  N.  Mat-omb,  dated  April  30,  li?70,  referrwl 
to  in  indorsement  of  Engineer  Bureau. 

3<1.  Copy  of  my  Ifttt-r  dated  September  21>  to  the  Chief  of  Engiueei*s,  on  the  n^ceipt 
of  first  paper. 
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4tL.  The  reply  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineers  to  the  same  <late,  October  6,  1870. 
As  soon  as  you  have  completed  the  duty  of  laying  up  the  steamer  Octavia,  you  will 
proceed  to  Vicksburg,  and  make  the  rec|uired  examination  in  the  manner  contemi)latod 
by  the  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Engineers. 

You  are  reminded  that  the  |15,C01)  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Bureau  is  intended 
to  co7er  the  expense  of  this  and  several  other  surveys  which  have  been  ordered,  and 
that  ^,000  is  a  largo  proportion  for  the  survey  at  Vicksburg,  and  that  the  expense  of 
the  survey  at  that  place  and  report  must  in  no  case  exceed  that  amount. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  duty  you  will  return  to  this  ottico  and  make  up  your 
report. 

Ver\'  respectfullv. 

W.  V.  RAYNOLDS, 
IJenteitattt  CoJovel  Corpn  of  Kvfjhu'n'H. 
(  Hptain  (.'.  K.  St tei:, 

(JorpH  of  KuffittiTtH,  Mouiul  City,  IlliHoh. 


Kxaminatlon  and  Hurrey  of  ^lisbimipin  River  near  Vick^bury,  Missi>i«ipj)i. 

Office  of  Westkkx  Riveu  Improvementh, 
Xo.  1122  Pine  street,  JSt.  Louis,  Misaouii,  February  6,  1871. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  examination  of 
Vicksburg  Harlwr  and  vicinity,  executed  in  acconlance  with  your  instructions  of  No- 
vember 14, 1870,  copies  of  which  accompany  this  report,  (papers  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
K.)  As  neither  time  nor  funds  were  available  to  execute  a  survey  on  the  scale  recom- 
mended by  Colonel  Macomb,  I  confined  my  examinations  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg. 

A  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  peninsula  opposite  the  city  from  the  "military 
canaV  to  the  i)oint.  This  survey  embraces  all  features  of  interest  or  importance,  and 
was  coanected  with  all  preceding  surveys  of  which  I  could  obtain  maps.  The  left  bank 
of  the  river  was  tixed  by  triangulation  from  the  main  line.  A  careful  reconnoissance 
of  this  shore  was  also  made  from  King's  Landing  to  a  point  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
tbe  canal,  and  the  topography  filled  in.  Our  survey  was  also  connected  with  the  city 
maps  in  the  same  manner.  '  Two  lines  of  levels  were  run  across  the  point,  viz,  one 
aloii^  the  coni-se  of  the  old  canal,  and  one  at  the  point  where  the  cut-off  seems  most 
immment.  Frequent  profiles  were  also  nuide  of  the  river  bank.  Borings  were  made 
at  three  different  points  on  the  cross-section  line  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck. 
These  borings  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  strata. 

The  hydrographical  work  wafi  confined  to  making,  with  much  care,  four  character- 
istic sections  of  the  river,  viz,  three  on  the  upper  and  one  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
point. 

The  river,  during  my  survey,  reached  a  point  43.6  feet  below  the  high  water  of  1858, 
as  determined  by  tho'bench-'mark  left  by  the  delta  survey  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
Prentiss  House.  It  was  consequently  at  its  lowest  stage  or  very  near  it.  All  hydro- 
sraphical  obs(»rvations  are  referred  to  this  lowest  observed  level.  Accompanying  this 
report  are  three  maps,  viz  : 

ifheet  Xo.  1,  showing  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg.  This  map  embodies  the  information 
collected  by  mv  survevs,  and  gives  the  shore  lines  of  1828,  1865,  1866,  and  1869  in  addi- 
tion.   Seale  1-12,000.  ' 

Sheet  Xo.  2  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Terrapin  Neck,  above,  to 
Orand  Gulf,  below  Vicksburg.  This  .sketch  was  made  from  the  steamer  Octavia,  in 
1869  and  1870,  and  although  not  strictly  accurate,  yet  is  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  shape  of  the  river  in  this  vicinity.    Scale,  one  inch,  one  mile. 

Shfet  Xo.  3  gives  to  various  scales  the  profiles,  cross-sections,  and  borings  executed 
by  my  party. 

HEPORT  ox  VICKSlirilG    VXD   VICIXITY. 

The  city  of  Vicksburg  possesses  the  most  commanding  site  and  the  finest  harbor  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  city  is  built  on  the  range  of  bluffs  which  form  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Yazoo  Bottom,  and  which,  at  this  point,  are  directly  on  the  river,  the  rock 
on  which  they  rest  cropping  out  at  the  watei^s  e<lge.  There  is  deep  water  along  the 
T^hole  city  front,  and  in  fact  the  entire  width  of  the  river  is  available  for  boat«  at  all 
s<'asons,  as  there  is  not  less  than  25  feet  depth  in  any  part  of  it. 

Vicksburg  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  cotton  districts  of  the  South,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  available  outlet  for  a  good  portion  of  Northeastern  Louisiana  and  West- 
ern Mississippi.  It  is  also  the  shipping  point  for  the  whole  country  bordering  on  the 
Yazoo  and  its  tributaries.    Two  lines  of  railroads  converge  there,  viz,  the  Vicksburg, 
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Nortli  Louisiana  and  Texas,  in  Lonisiana,  and  the  Vicksbur^  and  Meridian,  in  Missis- 
Hippi.  The  terminus  of  the  former  road  is  at  Delta,  three  mfles  below  Vicksburg,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  was  originally  at  Desoto,  directly  opposite  Vicksburg. 
but  that  site  was  abandoned,  owin^  to  the  rapid  enclxiachments  of  the  river.  These 
two  roads,  I  understand,  entirely  fail  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them  for  transpor- 
tation. The  finest  and  largest  packets  on  the  Mississippi  ran  between  Vicksburg  and 
New  Orleans,  the  tnule  being  the  most  profitable  one  on  the  river. 

Of  the  importance  of  Vicksburg,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  but  little  uee^l  be  said. 
It  is  a  p<»rfect  Gibraltar  against  an  attack  either  by  land  or  by  water,  and  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  tlie  key  of  the  MisHissippi  Valley.  Its  growth  since  the  war  has  been  cou- 
siderable.  and  is  steadily  on  the  incretise.  Tlie  present  value  of  taxable  pn>perty  in 
the  city  is  estimated  at  something  over  seven  millions.  In  view  of  all  this  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  inhabitants  feel  justly  appn^hensive  of  a  catastrophe  which  would 
at  once  deprive  them  of  all  their  pi*esent  advantages,  and  force  them  either  to  remaiu 
an  inland  town,  or  go  to  the  expense  of  ext<*nding  the  business  portions  of  the  city  in- 
definitely to  suit  the  changes  which  the  eccentric  river  seems  disposed  to  nmke. 

The  ooufornuitiou  of  the  river  in  this  vicinity  is  peculiar  and  merits  a  brief  <h'8crip- 
tion  :  Young's  Point,  Louisiana,  is  op)>osite  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  six  miles  due 
west  from  Vicksburg.  The  course  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  a  little  south  of  esist  for 
three  miles,  till  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  Military  Canal,  when  it  bends  sharply  t^)  the 
northeast,  and  maintains  this  direction  till  it  reaches  the  bluti's  on  which  Vicksburg  i-* 
built.  It  then  turns  abruptly  on  itself,  running  nearly  parallel  to  it«*  former  cours«\ 
straight  past  the  city,  and  so  on  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  when  it  bend^ 
back  to  the  left  to  reach  the  town  of  Warreuton,  Mississippi.  This  peculiar  formation 
explains  the  tine  harbor  of  Vicksburg.  The  river  is  so  concentrated  by  its  abrupt 
change  of  direction  on  reaching  the  blufi's,  the  materials  of  which  are  substaotia) 
enough  to  prevent  any  great  abrasion,  that  it  is  forced  to  scour  out  a  very  deep  and 
narrow  bed,  which  possesses  a  directness  to  be  seen  at  no  other  point  on  the  river.  No 
changes  of  any  consequence  have  taken  place  in  this  portion  of  the  river,  the  shore 
lino  of  1828  being  almost  coincident  with  the  line  of  1870. 

On  the  upper  or  luu-th western  side  of  the  peninsula,  however,  the  cjise  is  different. 
Near  the  upper  mouth  of  the  canal  the  direction  of  the  river  is  change<l  so  abruptly  as 
to  throw  the  whole  current  against  the  Louisiana  shore.  The  soil  is  mainly  composed 
of  sand  free  from  cementing  materials.  The  water  even  at  a  dead  low  stage  attains  an 
average  depth  of  52  fm^t,  within  275  feet  of  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  the  averitge  width 
of  waterway  being  but  2,000  feet,  the  current  attains  a  trenuMidous  force  to  abrade  the 
soft  and  yielding  shore.  The  abnu$ion  was  gradual  but  constant  until  1855,  si  nee  which 
it  has  attained  a  rate  of  progress  most  alarming. 

In  1828  the  width  of  the  peninsula  at  the  site  of  the  canal  was  9,100  feet,  and  gradu- 
ally diminished  from  this  width  to  about  6,000  feet  near  the  point. 

in  1858  the  width  had  been  pretty  uniformly  reiluced  about  1,900  feet,  fiimi  that  of 
1828.  The  Maxinuim  erosion  amounted  to  2,000  feet,  which  for  thirty  years  give  a  rate 
per  annum  of  66  tWt. 

In  1865,  the  abrasitni  was  still  nearly  uniform  along  the  whole  point.  This  maximum 
since  1858  was  440  feet,  giving  a  rate  for  the  si»ven  years  of  (\^  iiH't  per  annum,  nearly 
the  same  as  before. 

In  18t)6,  a  great  change  took  place.  Tlu^  rate  of  abrasion  at  thcj  upper  end  of  the 
bend  Wiis  enormously  increased.  It  amounted  during  the  year  to  JUH)  feet  at  the  caual ; 
900  feet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below;  and  500  feet  half  aniile  above  Cramer's  house. 
From  this  point  the  new  shore  lino  gradually  ran  into  that  of  1865.  This  wjis  the  year 
of  the  formation  of  Terrapin  Neck  cut-off. 

Of  1867  and  1868  we  have  no  iiifonnation,  but  in  1869  a  creva.sse  took  the  sliore-line 
back  some  1,400  fet^t  on  the  line  of  the  canal.  Tbis  wjis  exceptional,  however,  the  regular 
abrasion  amounting  to  some  950  feet  since  1866,  and  it  ceased  a  little  below  Cramer's. 
This  would  give  a  rate  of  317  feet  per  annum. 

The  shore  now  showed  a  deep  reentering  below  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
caual.  This  was  partly  reclaimed  by  new  levees.  But  from  1869  to  1870,  the  greatest 
amount  of  damage  was  done.  The  main  body  of  the  river  was  sbifYed  farther  down  the 
bend,  the  point  of  impact  being  just  above  Cramer^s  h<mse,  and  the  whole  shore-line 
below  there  was  changed  to  suit  this  new  direction.  The  average  amount  of  cutting 
was  940  feet,  but  the  maximum  was  1,500  feet ;  and  that  at  th^  narrowest  point  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  time  of  my  survey,  the  width  at  this  point  was  2,500  feet,  which  is  all 
that  now  remains  to  prevent  the  river  from  breaking  through.  This  same  high  water 
filled  up  the  head  of  the  bend  considerably,  the  shore-line  at  the  canal  being  now  out 
beyond  the  line  of  18(5(5.  A  bar  is  rapidly  forming  above  the  canal,  and  will  doubtless 
soon  extend  down  to  the  small  point  shown  on  the  map.  The  intervening  space  is  now 
occupied  by  an  eddy — the  main  current  only  reaching  the  bank  ueai'  the  broken  levee 
above  Cramer's  house.  The  present  width  of  the  peninsula  at  the  canal  is  6,833  feet ; 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  here  this  width  is  gi*adually  diminished  to  2,500  feet.  From 
this  point  it  gradually  inorea«e<^,  attaining  a  width  of  3,200  feet  within  a  mile  of  the 
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^wiut  TIh'  extremity  of  the  peiiiusula  lias  l>een  roiitiiiually  elongated  to  keep  pace 
with  the  euttiug  of  the  bank  aliove  the  Vicksburi;  bluH's.  ItH  extremity  is  now  about 
*i,000  feet  beyond  the  line  of  1k2H,  and  is  a  little  farther  down  the  river ;  as  before 
8tate4l,  the  chants  in  front  of  Vicksburg  have  l>een  very  slight.  Such  ^' makes'^  as 
have  been  formed  have  been  speeilily  washed  away  again,  leaving  the  shore-line  com- 
paratively unchanged.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  compensate  f<u'  the  wear  above, 
and  under  the  liest  of  circumstances  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the 
lieuinsula  would  be  entirely  >vashed  away.  At  the  rate  given  from  1H28  to  1865,  the 
]teDiiiBida  would  have  outlived  this  century ;  but  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  present  rate 
f»f  erosion  should  continue,  two  or  three  years  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cut-oft*. 
Terrapiu  Neck  in  1H58  is  rep«rte<l  to  have  been  1,21)0  feet  wide.  In  1866,  just  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  Cut-off,  the  width  had  been  reduced  to  450  feet,  or  a  rate  of 
abrasion  of  94  feet  jwr  annum. 

Davis,  or  Palmyra  cut-oft',  was  '2,700  feet  across  in  1858.  In  Ho7,  thi»  year  it  broke 
tliroufrh,  it  had  been  reduced  to  about  1,200  feet,  or  a  rate  of  abrasion  of  166  feet  per 
annum.  In  lioth  these  cases  the  neck  was  wearing  on  both  sides  ho  that  the  actual 
rates  of  cutting  were  only  half  those  given.  This  m  ill  give  a  good  idea  of  the  tremen- 
dons  force  now  acting  on  the  iM>int  in  front  of  Vicksl»urg.  The  fact,  too,  that  at  Davis 
cut-oft*  the  river  bn>ke  thix)ngh  1,200  feet  in  a  single  night  shows  the  ininiincnce  of  the 
danger  now  threatening  the  city  of  Vicksbnrg. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mincl  that  the  formation  of  these  two  great  cut-oft's  was  the 
<anHeof  the  very  marked  results  vivsible  since  1865.  Tiieir  conibin(>d  eft'ect  was  to 
shorten  the  river  some  thirty  milcH,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  water-slope. 
The  efforts  of  the  river  to  regain  its  lost  regimen  are  made  evident  by  the  rapid  cutting 
jiiriug  on  in  all  the  bends  for  some  distance  above  and  below  Vicksburg.  It  is  only  in 
this  manner  that  the  river  can  regain  it^  original  length  and  slo)>e.  Data  are  wanting 
to  deterniin<?  ho^V  nearly  this  result  has  been  obtained,  and  consecjuently  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  when  this  exeet-sive  rate  of  abra.siuu  may  cease.  (The  low-water  slope 
at  the  ])reseut  time  is  three-tenths  of  a  foot  per  mile.)  Moreover  the  encroachments 
«»f  the  river  in  vaiious  places  already  complicate  the  question,  as  no  man  can  foretell 
Mrhat  the  eft'ect  of  certain  changes  now  in  |»rogre.ss  may  be.  For  instance,  the  river 
is  encroaching  very  rapidly  on  the  shore  opposite  Paw-Paw  Island.  Already  it  is  only 
separated  from  the  Yazoo  by  a  neck  about  1,200  feet  wide,  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  hut  that  iu  a  year  or  two  it  will  break  through  into  that  stream.  No  one  cjwi 
doubt  that  the  change  of  direction  thus  produced  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  river  above  ViekHburg,  but  whether  it  will  be  for  the  better  or  f«»r  the  worse  it  is 
in){HiK2iible  to  say. 

It  is  alno  necessary  to  stat**  here  that  no  gn-at  llood  has  taken  place  since  1867.  It  in 
only  reaH4)nable  to  suppose  that  a  great  ftood  rising  above  the  Imnks  will  produce  far 
great-er  effects  than  the  comparaftvely  snniU  ones  of  late  years. 

The  borings  executed  under  my  direction  gave  most  disheartening  results.  About  5 
feet  above  the  low-water  level  ot  the  river  a  bed  of  blue  clay  '^  feet  thick  is  met  with  ; 
alwve  this  is  the  usual  sivndy  surface  soil;  19  fet^t  below  the  ftrst  layer  of  clay  a  second 
one,  4  feet  thick,  is  met.  The  space  between  the  two  is  tilled  with  coarse  sand, 
thoroughly  permeated  by  the  seip  water  from  the  river,  and  almost  fluid  ;  at  a  farther 
depth  of  19  fet't  a  third  ioyer  of  clay  is  met  with,  whicli  is  18  feet  thick;  above  this  is 
a  quicksand  as  Inifore.  Twenty-eigiit  feet  below  the  third  layer  of  clay  is  solid  rock, 
and  the  space  between  is  ftlled  up  with  s<mie  substance  too  soft  to  be  raised  by  the 
Wing  t<K»ls.  It  is  pnibably  an  almost  (luieksand.  By  referring  to  the  sheet  of  cross- 
^fctions,  &c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  portion  at  least  of  the  present  river  bed  is  in 
the  third  layer  of  clay,  but  the  upper  section,  taken  where  the  water-way  is  most  con- 
tractetl,  1,400  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  shows  a  depth  which  would  carry  it  through 
this  elay,  and,  in  all  probability,  down  to  the  roek.  We,  therefore,  see  that  the  whole 
extent  of  the  upjier  side  of  the  i>eniusula  prewMits  nothing  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
river  but  unstable  layers  of  sand  of  great  thicknesK,  which  are  already  permeated  by  the 
river  water  to  a  distance  of  at  least  500  feet  from  the  river  itself,  and  probably  much 
farther.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  water  does  not  alreatly  flow  through 
from  one  side  of  the  point  to  the  other,  and  indeed  the  almost  fluid  condition  of  the 
lower  strata  pointii  strongly  toward  that  inference.  The  cutting  action  of  the  river 
merely  washes  out  this  loose  saud,  thereby  undermining  the  clay  layers,  which  finally 
break  down  under  the  superincumbent  weight  and  precipitate  considerable  portions  of 
the  bank  into  the  river  simultaneously.  Of  course  tlie  deeper  the  water  the  more  rapid 
the  cutting  from  the  increased  hydrostatic  pressure  and  the  greater  overhanging 
weight.  Tlie  present  l»ed  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  slopes  of  the  banks  are  apparently 
covere<l  with  lumps  of  clay,  which  are  lying  as  they  fell,  the  sand  having  been  all 
washed  out  from  aronnd  them. 

The  precise  course  which  would  be  taken  by  the  river  in  case  the  threat>en«Hl  cut-oft' 
should  form,  is  hard  to  predict,  but  the  enect-s  on  Vicksburg  harbor  are  obvious 
enough.  Should  the  river  go  through  at  the  present  narrowest  part  of  the  neck,  the 
main  channel  would  strike  the  Mississippi  shore  about  two  miles  below  Vicksburg,  and 
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the  tendency,  for  some  time  at  least,  would  be  to  work  farther  down  the  river.  The 
present  harbor  would  soon  be  filled  up  with  sand-bars,  and  as  no  affluent  enters  it  of 
sufficient  size  to  keep  open  a  channel  large  enough  for  navigable  purposes,  the  preseut 
city  wharf  would  be  entirely  shut  off  from  the  river.  The  result  of  all  previous  cnt- 
ofFs  have  shown  conclusively  that  this  iilling  up  the  old  be<l  is  inevitable. 

It  would  l»e  imjwssible  to  keep  the  upper  end  of  the  old  channel  ojien,  although  the 
lower  end  might  be  opened  up  by  dredging.  The  channel  thus  obtained  would,  how- 
ever, be  too  small  and  dangerous  for  large  or  heavily-laden  boats,  so  that  the  city 
would  be  practically  shut  off  from  the  river.  There  would,  therefore,  remain  no  alter- 
native but  to  establish  new  warehouses,  &c.,  at  the  nearest  point  available  in  the  new 
channel,  which  would  probably  be  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  present  city  wharf. 

The  worst  feature  about  the  change  would  be  the  loss  of  the  blutfs  and  the  stable 
river  regimen  which  the  city  now  enjoys,  and  which  have  l>een  the  main  sources  i)f  ib» 
prosperity.  There  would  also  be  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  stability  of  any  new 
site  which  mi^ht  be  selected.  The  best  and  most  economical  method  of  preventinjj 
this  calamity  is  not  very  obvious. 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  among  non-professional  people  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  tbe 
world  to  change  the  course  of  a  river  in  any  mauuer  desirable.  In  view  of  this  fact  it 
is  not  surprising  that  parties  interested  in  the  matter  should  have  broached  a  great 
number  of  schemes  for  preserving  Vicksburg  harbor,  all  of  wliich  are  base<l  on  some 
Idea  of  changing  the  course  of  the  river.  Now,  the  chronicles  of  engineering  science, 
while  recording  innumerable  failures  of  works  of  this  nature,  mention  but  few  huc- 
cesses.  In  fact,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  no  problem  in  engineering  offers  more  un- 
certaintj'  as  to  the  results  and  fewer  chances  of  succeas. 

That  successful  works  of  this  kind  have  been  carried  out  is  unquestionable,  but  it 
has  been  at  a  fabulous  cost  of  time  and  money,  and  at  best  only  on  small  or  medium, 
size  streams.  To  apply  such  experience  to  a  river  like  the  Mi8sisMf[»pi,  at  Viekslmr^. 
would  be  impossible. 

To  carry  out  any  work  of  this  kind,  many  years  of  preliminary  observations  are  ab- 
solutely essential.  To  x»redict  the  effect  of  a  cut-off  or  a  change  of  direction  in  the 
river,  it  should  be  closely  studied  at  all  stages  and  for  w^veral  successive  s<*a«ons,  and 
the  observations  should  extiMid  over  a  sutljcient  portion  of  the  stream  to  embnwe  the 
whole  area  of  country  likely  to  be  most  affected  by  the  proposal  change.  Infonnution 
thus  obtained  might  be  relied  on  to  guide  the  judgment,  but  it  is  absolutely  wantin<:r 
in  the  present  case. 

There  remains  then  only  the  more  obvious  plan  of  endeavoring  to  protect  the  bank  as 
it  stands  and  allowing  the  river  to  keep  its  present  channel.  There  are  two  metb<Mi> 
of  accomplishing  this  result,  viz,  by  jetties  or  continuous  revetments:  jetties  t%ill 
certainly  deflect  the  main  current  of  a  stream  from  a  caving  shore,  but  they  fonn 
hurtful  eddies  between  them  which  require  the  iniermediate  bank  to  be  reVettwl. 
Their  cost,  at  Vicksburg,  would  bo  enormous,  as  the  water  at  its  lowest  stage  has  a 
maximum  depth  of  t)7  feet,  and  they  would  require  to  be  raised  at  the  inner  end  tt» 
high-water  mark,  or  45  feet  above  low  water,  to  prevent  the  river  from  washing  around 
them.  Moreover,  as  before  stated,  the  intermediate  shore  would  have  to  be  revettnl 
so  that  ill  my  opinion  jetties  would  be  far  more  costly  than  a  continuous  revetmeot, 
and  also  more  uncertain. 

The  plan  of  continuous  revetment  I  therefore  regard  as  the  most  feiisible.  To  carry 
it  out  in  a  thorough  and  substantial  manner,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  sIojh* 
of  the  bank  from  low-wat^jr  mark  to  the  deepest  portion  of  the  channel  with  a  layer 
of  broken  stone  at  least  3  feet  thick.  The  stone  could  be  dropped  overl>oani  froii: 
barges  in  the  same  manner  as  in  forming  a  rip-rap. 

From  low-water  mark  the  bank  should  be  graded  back  to  a  levee  sIojm)  of  one  verti- 
cal to  six  horizontal,  and  the  surplus  earth  used  in  the  formation  of  a  levee,  withtHjiial 
slopes  inside  and  out,  viz,  one-sixth.  The  crown  of  this  levee  should  be  10  feet  with* 
and  48  feet  above  the  low  water  of  December  .3, 1870,  w^hich,  sis  already  stated,  is  4:i.5  fe^r 
below  the  high  water  of  18.">8.  This  would  put  the  top  of  the  proiM»»ed  levt^.*  3  leet 
above  the  highest  water  marks  on  reconl. 

The  outer  slope  of  this  levee  should  be  carefully  jiaved  one  foot  thick  with  stone  as 
far  down  as  low-water  mark.  Such  a  structure  would,  it  is  thought,  guarantee  per- 
fect immunity  to  the  bank,  as  the  interstices  lietween  the  stones  would  soon  In*  lillwl 
up  with  sedimentary  deposits,  thus  forming  a  compact  mass  which  would  protect  the 
soft  soil  underneath  from  abrasion.  The  inner  slope  of  the  levee  is  made  very  tlat  to 
avoid  the  chances  of  an  overllow  of  the  ))eninsula,  which,  without  this  precaution, 
would  take  the  revetment  in  rear  an<l  wa.sli  it  down.  The  total  length  of  shore  to  Ik* 
thus  protect^id  is  21,000  feet,  nearly  four  mile^s,  and  extends  from  the  bar  at  the  jmint 
into  the  eddy  below  the  canal.  It  would  be  better  and  easier  to  do  the  sub-aqneouf* 
work  at  a  low,  or  at  least  a  medium  stage  of  water.  The  gnuling  of  the  bank,  i&c.. 
could  of  course  only  be  done  when  the  bank  was  uncovered.  Stone  of  sufficiently 
good  quality  for  this  work  can  be  obtained  at  Haines's  and  other  bluffs  on  Yazoo  River. 
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md  can  be  towed  or  rafted  down  in  bargee  to  the  place  of  deposit.  Tbeee  qnarries  are 
abont  twenty-five  miles  from  the  work. 

To  iDsnre  snccees  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  have  a  larg^  number  of  barges,  and  to 
aecommnlate  a  considerable  quantity  of  stone  before  beginning  the  rip-rap.  When 
once  commenced  the  work  should  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  prevent 
the  river  washing  the  bank  away  before  the  full  covering  could  be  placed  on  it.  In 
fact,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  here,  it  should  be  done  very  soon,  as  if  the  present  rate 
of  abrasion  should  continue  for  a  year  or  two  longer  it  would  be  too  late.  It  would 
also  be  highly  important  to  have  the  whole  sum  necessary  appropriated  at  once,  to 
avoid  any  clelays  in  carrying  the  work  through  when  once  begun. 

The  accompanying  profile*  will  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  proposed.  It  is  thought  to  be 
a  fiur  average  section.  The  stonework  will  amount  to  880,444  cubic  yards,  which  can 
be  put  in  place  for  |2  a  yard.  The  earthwork  will  amount  to  2,177,700  cubic  yards, 
which  I  have  estimated  at  20  cents  a  yard. 

In  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  subject  to  so  many  delays,  accidents,  and  unforeseen 
eontingencies  of  all  kinds,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  the  contingent  expenses  at  less 
than  SS  per  cent.    The  estimate  will  then  stand  as  follows : 

880, 444  cubic  yards  stonework,  at  |2  per  yard $1,760,888 

2, 177,700  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  at  20  cents  per  yard 435, 540 

Engineering  contingencies,  &c.,  25  per  cent 549,107 

Total 2,745,535 

Bsmeetfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  R.  SUTER. 
Captain  U,  8*  EngineerBf  in  charge  survejf  at  Vick9aurg, 

*  Froflla  Meompantot  nuuiiuaipt  copy  of  reporv 

H.EX. 
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ALASKA. 

LETTEE 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY  OF   ¥AR, 

IN   RKLATION  TO 

The  Territory  of  Alaska. 


March   15,  1871. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Wab  Depaktment,  March  8, 1871. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  a  recommendation  that  they  be  printed  for  general  in- 
formation, two  valuable  reports  upon  the  condition,  resources,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  submitted  by  Major  John  C.  Tidball, 
Second  Artillery,  and  Major  B.  H.  Ludington,  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
eral United  States  Army. 

WILLIAM  W.  BELKKAP, 

Secretary  of  War, 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  C.  TIDBALL. 

Headquarters,  Sitka,  Alaska  Territory, 

December  20, 1870. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  ultimo,  directing  me 
to  collect  and  report  any  facts *or  statistics  bearing  upon  the  resources 
of  the  Aiexandrian  Archipelago,  its  industrial  pursuits,  trade,  popula- 
tion, and  the  best  locality  for  a  military  post  for  guarding  its  waters 
and  lands  and  for  developing  its  resources,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following: 

The  present  industrial  pursuits  of  this  part  of  Alaska  are  confined  to, 
1.  Fishing;  2.  Collecting  furs;  3.  Trading  and  trafficking. 

FISHING. 

There  are  at  present  three  fisheries,  all  for  salmon,  in  this  drchipelago, 
in  operation.  One  of  these  is  situated  at  Ozerskoy,  an  arm  of  the  bay 
of  Sitka,  and  distant  from  the  town  about  ten  miles.  This  fishery  was 
in  operation  under  the  Russian  rSgime,  and  was  carried  on  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  subsistence  for  the  employes  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company.    It  is  now  owned  and  carried  on  by  the  Amerioan  Russian 
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Gommercial  Company  of  San  Francisco.  During  the  past  season,  which 
was  unusually-  productive,  there  were  eleven  hundr^  barrels  put  up  at 
this  fishery.  The  fish  are  taken  with  nets  in  the  coves  and  inlets  in  and 
around  Sitka  Bay.  The  labor  is  conducted  by  white  men  assisted  by 
Indians,  or  whoever  else  can  be  hired  for  the  occasion.  The  other  two 
fisheries  are  located  one  upon  the  east,  the  other  upon  the  west  side  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  former  was  established,  on  a  small  scale, 
previous  to  the  cession  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States,  and  is 
owned  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Baronovitch,  who  put  up  during  tiie  past 
season  about  four  hundred  barrels.  The  salmon  are  obtained  fix)m  the 
Indians,  who  have  their  own  way  of  catching  them.  This  fishery  is  at 
a  place  called  Casan,  on  a  harbor  said  to  be  good  and  commodious,  and 
of  easy  access  from  Clarence  Straits.  There  is  a  small  village  of  Indians 
of  the  Hyda  tribe,  and  near  by  are  a  few  hundred  actes  of  open  grass 
land  -sufficient  for  subsisting  during  the  grass  season  as  many  animals 
as  will  be  needed  by  any  population  as  will  ever  probably  locate  there. 
The  other  fishery — ^the  one  upon  the  west  side  of  the  same  island — is  at 
a  place  called  Clawack,  and  is  known  as  Hamilton's  Fishery.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  good  harbor,  but  one  very  difficult  of  access.  Here, 
also,  is  a  small  village  of  the  Hydas,  who  are  employed  to  assist  in  the 
business.  This  fishery  was  established  during  the  past  year,  and  put 
up  about  three  hundred  barrels  of  salmon.  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  to  increase  the  catch  next  year  to  two  thousand  barrels.  lu 
this  vicinity  were  also  put  up  during  the  last  year  about  four  thousand 
gallons  of  seal  and  dog-fish  oil,  which,  at  the  market  value  of  60  cents 
I)er  gallon,  will  produce  $2,400.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  eighteen  hundred  barrels  of  salmon  have  been  put  up  in  these  waters, 
which,  at  a  market  value  of  $8  per  barrel,  will  produce  $14,400;  to 
which  add  $2,400  for  oil,  and  we  have  $16,800  as  a  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  fishing  interest  of  this  archipelago  for  the  past 
year.  It  may  also  be  stated  that,  in  addition  to  this,  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  fresh  halibut  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco  market,  and 
are  said  to  have  brought  a  good  price. 

Throughout  the  entire  archipelago  salmon  are  found  in  unlimitnl 
quantities,  and  fisheries  could  be  established  at  any  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  bays  and  harbors  among  the  islands.  But  the  very  low  prices 
at  which  this  article  has  of  late  years  ranged,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  remoteness  in  comparison  with  other  abundant  sources  of  supply, 
the  difficulties  of  navigation,  and  the  entire  incapacity  of  the  neighboriu<: 
country  for  furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  and  materials  for  carryinj^ 
on  the  business,  have  heretofore  prevented  any  great  expansion  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  These  reasons  exist  independent  of  any  particular 
location  of  a  military  post.  The  trade  in  seal  and  dog-fish  oil  is  capa- 
ble of  considerable  expansion  in  these  waters,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be 
more  profitable  than  any  other  branch,  it  is  thought  that  during  the 
next  and  following  years  much  more  will  be  done  at  it.  Neither  cod, 
mackerel,  nor  herring  abound  on  this  part  of  the  coast  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  their  taking  an  object  for  commercial  purposes. 

FURS. 

This  trade  may  at  present  be  considered  the  most  important  branch 
of  indust  ry  appertaining  to  th  is  part  of  Alaska.  It  is,  however,  incapable 
of  much  expansion,  and  is,  froni  its  nature,  opposed  to  almost  everything 
else.  Under  the  Eussian  regime  the  exclusive  privilege  of  collecting 
furs  in  this  archipelago  was  farmed  out  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
for  an  annual  rental,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  of  $18,000;  this,  however 
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was  diminished  daring  the  last  few  years  to  $8,000.  That  company  had 
two  or  three  small  posts  for  collection  of  peltries,  but  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  cruising  of  their  trading  steamers  among  the  islands  for  that 
purpose;  the  Russians  themselves  collected  but  few  furs  in  these  parts, 
and  these  few  alone  at  Sitka.  The  island  furs  ai*e  of  a  coarse  and  inferior 
quality ;  the  best  and  most  valuable,  as  is  well  known,  came  firom  the  main- 
land. The  Indians  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  act^l  as  factors  for 
those  in  the  interior,  and  did  all  the  trading  with  the  whites;  this 
practice  still  continues. 

Since  the  occupation  of  this  Territory  by  the  United  States  the  furs 
of  this  region  have  found  their  way  to  market  through  three  distinct 
channels : 

1.  By  traders  established  at  Sitka,  and  a  small  amount  by  a  trader  at 
each  of  the  posts  at  Tongas  and  Wrangel. 

2.  By  small  trading  vessels  cruising  among  the  islands  for  that 
puriKJse. 

3.  By  the  natives  themselves  transporting  their  peltries  to  Fort 
Simpson  and  other  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  traders  at  Sitka  collected,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  occupancy  by  Americans,  about  $35,000  worth  of 
peltries;  the  next  year  about  $25,000  worth,  and  during  the  last  j^ear 
the  gather  will  fall  short  of  $20,000.  This  is  according  to  the  best  data 
that  I  can  obtain,  and  does  not,  perhaps,  fall  far  out  of  the  way  of  the 
exact  amount.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  falling  off  at  Sitka  is  in 
consequence  of  the  Indians  preferring  to  trade  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  with  whom  they  can  trade  to  better  advantage  in  way  of  prices ; 
besides,  they  thus  supply  themselves  with  arras  and  ammunition,  a 
species  of  trade  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. Thus  the  trade  of  the  interior  Indians,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
coast  as  formerly,  is  said  now  to  be  diverted  to  the  Hudson  Bay  posts 
on  the  Stickeen,  Mackenzie,  Youkon,  and  other  rivers  in  the  British  ter- 
ritory. The  Indians  of  the  coast  and  islands,  from  the  most  northern 
extremity  of  the  archipelago  to  the  southern  boundary  of  our  possessions, 
resort  to  the  Hudson  Bay  posts  of  Fort  Simpson  or  upon  the  Stickeen 
with  their  i)eltries.  To  Indians  in  their  canoes  a  few  days'  travel,  more 
or  less,  is  of  no  consequence,  providing  they  can  make  better  bargains 
in  tnule. 

With  reference  to  the  second  method  of  collecting  furs,  viz,  by  small 
trading  vessels  cruising  among  the  islands,  but  little  reliable  data  can 
be  obtained ;  they  are,  at  most,  but  few  in  number  and  traflftcking,  as 
they  mostly  do,  in  contraband  articles,  keep  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
possible;  ten  thousand  dollars  will  probably  cover  the  value  of  all  the 
I)eltries  collected  in  this  way. 

Of  the  third  method,  viz,  by  trade  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
I  have  no  means  whatever  of  approximating  to  the  value  of  peltries 
thus  collected.  But  as  the  causes  of  this  diversion  of  trade  will  exist 
independent  of  the  position  of  any  miltary  post,  it  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  such  connection. 

According  to  the  foregoing  figures  we  have  $30,000  as  the  value  of  the 
peltries  which  during  the  past  year  came  into  the  trade  of  the  Unifed 
i^tates  from  this  archipelago. 

Fishing  and  fur  collecting  are  the  only  productive  industrial  pursuits 
«f  this  part  of  Alaska ;  and  taken  together  amount,  according  to  the 
foregoing  statement,  to  $51,000.  The  other  industrial  pursuit,  viz,  that 
of  trafficking,  although  in  itself  productive  of  nothing,  gives  employment 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  trader  at  each  of  the  posts  of  Tongass  and 
Wrangel,  all  of  this  class  of  persons  are  located  at  ISitka.  The  traders 
at  Tongass  and  Wrangel  located  there  in  consequence  of  the  money  dis- 
bursed there  by  the  Government  through  the  companies  stationed  there. 
At  Sitka,  in  addition  to  the  money  thus  expended  by  the  Government  lor 
the  Army  ia  that  for  the  Navy  and  revenue  service,  and  that  of  the  Greek 
church.  As  these  constitute  the  main  dependence  of  the  traders,  each 
branch  will  be  mentioned  separately,  and  for  the  present  time,  which  is 
much  below  the  average  of  any  former  period  : 

Army, — Pay  of  enlisted  men  per  month $1, 650 

Pay  of  officers  per  month . 1, 250 

Xavy. — Pay  of  sailors  tind  petty  officers 1,  (i'^ 

Pay  of  officers 1, 950 

Revenue  cutter  per  month 2, 200 

Custom-house 700 


9, 388 


To  this  may  be  added  the  disbursements  of  the  Greek  church,  the 
employes  of  which  receive  from  the  Russian  government  regular  sala- 
ries amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $665  per  month,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $120,636  per  annum.  In  addition  to  which  are  considerable 
amounts  for  supplies  for  the  Cyane  and  revenue  cutter,  together  with 
small  amounts  tor  the  Army.  To  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  these 
expenditures,  numerous  traders  have  established  themselves  in  business 
at  Sitka;  these  have  among  them  two  or  three  good  stores,  the  remain- 
der graduating  down  to  the  lowest  deadfalls. 

All  the  money  coming  into  the  hands  of  Indians  or  Russians,  either 
men  or  women,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  finds  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  these  traders. 

If  we  except  the  fishing  at  this  place,  together  with  a  saw-mill  and 
two  small  breweries,  which  altogether  employ  but  few  persona,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  place  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  trafficking.  Remove 
the  post  from  Sitka  to  some  new  point,  and  a  few  traders  will  follow, 
and  the  only  difference  will  be  abandoning  buildings  already  constructed, 
to  clear  out  a  place  in  the  forest  and  constnict  others.  No  increase  of 
trade  or  business  can  arise  from  this. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES    UNDEVELOPED. 

Luinbering.—The^  whole  country  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Alexandrian  Archipelago  is  broken  into  precipitous  and  jagged  mount- 
ains of  the  most  torbidding  aspect.  The  tops  of  these  mountains  are 
covered  with  perennial  snows,  while  below  the  snow-line  to  the  water-s 
edge,  they  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  dense  growth. of  timber. 

Aside  from  the  under-brush,  which  is  of  no  value,  there  are  but  two 
species  of  trees,  viz,  the  Sitka  spruce  and  yellow  cedar,  which  have  only 
value  in  an  economical  or  commercial  point  of  view.  The  first  of  these, 
the  spruce,  constitutes  the  principal  growth ;  it  grows  tail  and  straight, 
and  of  excellent  size  for  lumbering  purposes ;  it  is  of  this  timber  that  the 
buildings  of  Sitka  are  constructed.  In  this  climate  it  is  not  durable, 
and  probably  would  not  be  in  any  other.  In  comparison  with  the  tim- 
ber of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  it  is  vastly  inferior.  The 
other,  the  cedar,  possesses  some  rare  and  excellent  qualities.  Through- 
out the  entire  archipelago  it  is  found  at  every  point,  growing  to  a  size 
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8afficieiit  for  any  ordinary  purposes.  It  possesses  the  qualities  of  light- 
ness, toughness,  ease  of  workiuauship,  and  great  durability.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  high  polish,  and  is  beautiful  as  a  cabinet  wood.  It  possesses 
a  strong  aromatic  odor,  which  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  against  moths 
and  otiier  insects  destructive  to  furs  or  woolens ;  hence  chests  made  from 
it  iiw  in  great  favor.  From  some  inherent  quality  it  is  said  to  be  proof 
airainst  the  teredo.  Upon  careful  inquiry  I  find  such  has  been  the  case 
in  the  waters  about  Sitka.  These  numerous  good  qualities,  especially 
the  last,  |ioint  it  out  as  a  most  excellent  material  for  piles  for  wharves, 
and  snch  like  structures;  and  also  for  ship  and  boatbuilding.  For  the 
latter  purpose  it  was  used  by  the  Russians,  and  proved  to  be  a  most 
exeellent  material.  For  cabinet  })urposes,  such  as  car  and  other  finish- 
inj::,  it  has  not,  in  San  Francisco,  found  the  favor  at  first  hoped  for  it. 

During  the  last  year  a  small  water-power  sawmill  was  established  at 
Sitka,  principally  for  making  cedar  lumber  for  San  Francisco  market ;  but 
having  no  demand  for  such  lumber,  it  has  discontinued  operation. 

At  Sitka  is  an  old  Russian  saw-mill  which  supplies  the  limited  demand 
for  lumber  at  that  place.  Ever  since  the  occupancy  of  the  country  by 
tlie  whites  it  has  been  customary  for  vessels  visiting  these  ports  to  take 
away  logs  of  the  cedar,  but  no  established  trade  in  it  has  ever  existed. 
The  exf4*s8ive  ruggedness  of  the  country  from  rocks,  sphagnum,  and 
morass,  interposes  almost  insuperable  barriers  to  the  procuring  of  timber 
of  good  (piaiity  in  large  quantities;  it  must  be  procured  a  little  way 
back  from  tide  water,  and  as  no  animals  can  be  used,  owing  to  the  diflti- 
culties  above  mentioned,  either  manual  force  or  some  kind  of  mechani- 
cal contrivances  would  have  to  be  adopted.  Native  labor  to  a  limited 
extent  and  at  moderate  rate  could  be  obtained,  but  this  could  not  be 
relied  upon.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  inferred  that  as  long  as  the 
forests  of  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  ami  Oregon  hold 
e<iual  to  the  demand,  the  lumber  trade  will  not  come  so  mucli  further 
to  obtain  an  inferior  article,  at  much  greater  expense.  This  applies  to 
the  sjirnce  :  as  to  the  cedar,  the  qualities  before  mentioned  may  njake  it 
l)efore  long  a  valuabfe  article  of  trade.  It  a[>[)ears  that  the  occupancy 
of  Tongass,  Wrangel,  and  Sitka  as  military  posts  has  not  caused  any 
trade  in  this  branch  of  industry  to  spring  up,  and  it  may  therefore  safely 
hv  concluded  that  the  establishment  of  a  post  at  any  other  point  would 
have  no  greater  effect. 

Minimi. — Coal  has  been  found  at  various  points  in  the  Alexandrian 
Archipelago.  On  Prince  of  Wales  Island  coal  has  been  found — out- 
cropping in  a  canon — which  has  the  luster  and  fracture  of  anthracite, 
and  is  hence  reported  as  such  ;  but  it  burns  with  a  bituminous  flame 
and  odor,  and  instead  of  going  to  ashes  becomes  a  clinker ;  if  burnt  in 
large  masses  probably  the  last  effect  would  not  obtain.  Further  exami- 
nation of  this  locality  might  develop  a  very  valuable  source  of  industry. 
Another  locality  at  which  coal  is  found  is  at  Kowtznow,  on  Admiralty 
Island.  Some  sixty  or  eighty  tons  were  taken  from  here  for  the  use  of 
United  States  Kavy  vessels.  It  has  the  fracture  and  luster  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  which  it  really  is.  It  is  full  of  some  resinous  substance,  and 
is  of  easy  ignition  and  quick  combustion  ;  it  was  found  to  burn  out  the 
furnaces  of  vessels  very  rapidly,  and  therefore  its  use  was  discontinued. 
I  am  informed  that  it  does  not  exist  in  regular  seams,  but  in  spangles 
of  no  great  breadth  or  thickness;  it  is,  therefore,  not  certain  that  it 
could,  even  if  it  were  of  the  best  quality,  be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of 
much  industry.  A  similar  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
peninsula  of  Kenai,  at  English  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's  Inlet. 
There  the  mines  were  extensively  opened,  large  buildings  and  wharves 
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erected,  engines  and  other  machinery  set  np,  shafts  sunk,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  taken  out;  great  piles  of  it,  decomposed  by  the  weather, 
remain  there  yet.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  expended  by  two 
different  companies  in  this  enterprise,  but  it  was  abandoned.  This 
locality  being  more  favorable  for  market,  and  in  every  other  respect 
superior  to  Kowtznow,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  latter  place  offers 
no  greater  inducements  for  protitable  investments. 

As  to  all  the  reports  that  have  been  circuhit^nl  with  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  in  the  Alexandrian  Archipelago,  it 
may  be  stated  that  they  are,  at  best,  extremely  apocryphal.  The  conn* 
try  has  never  been  systematically  or  thoroughly  prospected ;  what  little 
has  been  done  on  this  line  has  developed  nothing  more  than  faint  traces 
of  these  materials,  if  that.  With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  probable 
development  of  mineral  resources,  a  military  post  might  be  established 
at  one  place  as  well  as  any  other. 

Ice. — In  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco,  occasional  vessels  w<'re 
-loaded  with  ice  from  various  places  in  the  Alexandrian  Archipela<;o, 
and  soon  thereafter  an  establishment  for  putting  up  this  article  was 
started  at  SSitka,  but  it  was  found  that  the  ice  was  too  porous  and  brit- 
tle from  want  of  severe  cold.  The  works  at  Sitka  were  theivfore 
discontinued  and  removed  to  Kodiak,  where  the  business  is  still  carried 
on,  and  upon  a  large  wscale.  An  abundance  of  ice  could  be  procured 
along  the  mainland  of  the  archipelago,  but  the  hazardous  navigation 
of  the  channels  leading  thereto  from  the  ocean  will  prevent  it  from 
being  sought  after  so  long  as  such  hazards  do  not  attend  the  procuring: 
it  from  Kodiak. 

Agriculture. — Although  the  climate  is  not  cold  enough  to  produce 
good  ice,  it  is  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  not  warm  enough  to  favor  agricul- 
tural jmrsuits.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  clouds  and  mists  tliat  so 
constantly  intercei>t  the  invigorating  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  without 
warm  sunshine,  as  is  well  known,  agricultural  crops  cannot  be  raised. 
A  warm  current  from  the  Pacific,  sweeping  along  this  coast,  gives  off 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  which,  coming  in  contsict  with  the  cold  air 
from  the  snow-covered  n)ountains,  is  condensed  into  almost  continuous 
mists  and  rains.  This  effect  is  as  constant  as  the  current  of  the  (K»ean, 
and  as  eternal  as  the  mountains  that  cause  it.  An  experience  of  thrtv 
summers  in  Alaska,  and  a  practical  test  of  everything  likely  to  grow  in 
this  region,  enables  me  to  speak  with  confidence  upon  this  subject. 
Grasses  of  any  variety  grow  luxuriantly  wherever  there  exists  any 
space  for  them  to  grow.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  also  grow  luxuri- 
antly, but  produce  no  gi'ain  in  the  head,  nor  will  they  ripen.  Corn  will 
not  grow  at  all ;  therefore  the  cereal  crops  are  out  of  the  question.  In 
favorable  localities,  potatoes  grow  large  enough  for  ordinary  use,  but 
are  soggy  and  without  good  flavor.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising 
them,  nearly  all  that  are  used  by  the  white  population  ai'e  brought  from 
Oregon  or  California.  Turnips  do  excellently  well,  as  likewise  do  cauli- 
flowers, kohlrabi,  and  kale.  Cabbage  grow  luxuriantly,  but  do  not  head 
well.  Lettuce  and  railishes  grow  finely  and  of  excellent  quality.  Onions 
grow,  but  do  not  bulb.  Beets,  parsnips,  and  carrots  grow  to  a  small 
size,  and  then  run  to  topsj  nevertheless,  small  as  they  are,  they  are  of 
some  importance  where  so  few  other  things  grow.  Beans  will  not  grow ; 
peas  will  grow,  but  only  certain  varieties  will  pod.  Cucumbers,  sciuashes 
and  melons  are  out  of  the  question,  as  are  also  tomatoes.  1  have  luailc 
this  careful  examination  beciiuse  General  Halleck  and  other  ciusual  or 
inexperienced  observers  have  reported  quite  differently ;  and  if  a  new 
post  is  to  be  established  under  a  supposition  of  the  developments  of  the 
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country,  it  is  well  to  know  witb  precision  what  these,  resources  may  be 
expected  to  consist  in. 

Aside  from  these  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits ia  this  archipelago  are  others  scarcely  less  so.  As  before  remarked, 
the  whole  land  portion  of  the  archipelago  is  a  mass  of  rocky  aud  jagged 
mouQtains,  whose  precipitous  sides  extend  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving 
nowhere  scarcely  any  sloping  foot-hills  or  level  bottoms;  their  sides  are 
gashed  into  inaccessible  gorges,  aud  their  summits  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  which,  melting  in  the  summer,  together  with  the  constant 
rains,  converts  every  rockless  si)ot  into  a  sphagnous  morass.  Acclivity 
here  appears  to  reject  the  usual  laws  of  drainage,  and  the  mountains 
are  miry  even  to  their  tops. 

lu  localities  most  favored  by  freeness  from  rocks,  huge  trees  have 
^rown  and  fallen,  and  others  as  large  have  sprung  up  among  the  decay- 
ing trunks,  until  the  whole  forms  a  mass  of  dark  entanglement  which 
would  ap[>all  the  stontest  heart,  if  set  to  work  to  clear  out  this  dripping 
mass  to  prepare  for  his  support  from  the  products  of  the  soil  l)eneath. 
Judging  from  the  labor  required  to  clear  away  space  enough  for  the 
buildings  at  Tongass  and  Wrangel,  it  would  cost  from  $1,000  to  $5,000 
I»er  acre  to  render  the  most  favorable  localities  fit  for  cultivation,  an 
expense  which  no  farming,  even  under  the  most  favored  climate,  could 
justify. 

The  obstacles  which  interpose  themselves  against  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  obtain,  also,  against  the  raising  of  stock.  There  is  no  grazing 
lanil,  and  none  can  be  made.  Occasionally,  in  the  mouth  of  a  canon, 
at  the  delta  of  a  stream,  we  hear  of  the  existence  of  a  small  ])atch  of 
uiarsh  grass,  which,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  is  magnified  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder,  and  gives  rise  to  very  erroneous  reports. 

No  orchard  fruits  whatever  will  giow  in  this  climate.  Wild  hemes 
of  various  sorts  gi'ow  quite  abundantly,  and  are  large  and  fine-looking, 
but  for  want  of  warm  sun  are  insipid  and  innutritions. 

Population. — I  have  now  mentioned  every  known  or  supposed  re- 
source of  this  part  of  Alaska  which  would  naturally  induce  an  increase 
of  population  for  their  development.  As  to  what  efiect  the  establish- 
liieut  of  a  military  post  at  any  new  place  might  be  exjiected  to  have 
when  so  considered,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  experiments  heretofore 
made  in  Alaska  in  this  line  have  proved  most  signal  failures ;  failures 
arising  from  no  lack  of  means  used  to  induce  a  flow  of  population  to 
this  Territory ;  for  in  the  instructions  for  establishing  military  posts 
therein  commanding  officers  were  cautioned  not  to  locate  upon  lands 
which  might  be  required  for  sites  for  towns  or  cities,  and  mining  lands 
were  to  be  avoided  for  the  same  reasons ;  mail  and  telegraphic  commu- 
nications were  promised  soon  to  be  estJiblished ;  an  unusual  display  was 
made  of  Navy  vessels,  transports,  and  supply  ships.  Every  possible 
resource  of  the  country,  magnified  and  embellished,  received  wide- 
spread notoriety.  Many  persons,  believing  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  it,  came,  looked,  and  went  away  again. 

Kenay,  situated  in  a  strip  of  country  as  large  as  Connecticut,  and 
beautiful  to  look  at,  was  considered  the  most  hopeful,  yet  not  a  person 
went  there  to  stay.  Wrangel  and  Tongass  were  not  much  more  fortu- 
uate,  for  only  one  trader  at  each  of  these  posts  opened  there  his  estab- 
lishment. No  farming,  grazing,  mining,  lumbering,  or  fishing  business 
was  commenced  at  either  place. 

At  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  although  the  nature  of  business  carried  on  has 
been  changed  since  the  Russian  occupancy  closed,  both  it  and  the  popu- 
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ulatioii  have  diinimshed,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  improvement  in 
either  respect. 

Sitka,  under  the  Eu8sid.u  rigime^  was  Uie  grand  depot  of  the  Eussian 
Fur  Company.  There  all  the  furs  gathered  from  their  possessions  on 
this  continent,  as  likewise  great  numbers  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  were 
collected,  manipulated,  assorted,  packed,  and  shipped  to  European  mar- 
kets. 

The  vast  number  of  fur  seal-skins,  annually  taken  on  the  island  in 
Behring's  Sea,  as  well  as  many  from  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  coast, 
were  brought  to  this  depot,  where  they  received  the  application  of  con- 
siderable manual  labor  to  prepare  them  for  shipment.  All  of  this  re- 
quired store-houses,  tanneries,  machinery,  and  workshops  of  varioiw 
kinds,  slips  for  building  and  repairing  vessels,  and  houses  to  live  in, 
and  gave  employment  to  a  considerable  population,  every  one  of  which, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  belonged  to  the  company  and  were  fed  and 
clothed  from  its  stores. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  company  all  of  this  business 
ceased,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian  population  returned  to  Rus- 
sia. The  fur  business  here  has  ceased,  with  the  exception  of  the  before- 
mentioned  insignificant  trattic  in  it,  and  no  other  has  taken  its  pUice. 

The  Russian  population  left  behind,  having  each  received  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  gratuity-  from  their  late  company,  have  been  since  gradu- 
ally reaching  the  ends  of  their  respective  sums,  and,  having  no  means 
of  support,  are,  during  the  winter  months,  furnished  with  rations  from 
the  commissary  department  to  keep  them  from  actual  starvation.  As 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  industry  springing  up  to  give  them  employ- 
ment by  which  they  can  gain  subsistence  for  themselves,  their  ease  is 
without  hope.  The  trade  of  the  various  stores,  shops,  and  dead-falls  of 
this  place  has  diminished  to  the  amount  heretofore  expended  by  these 
people.  Kodiak  was  not  so  much  of  a  place  as  Sitka,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  experience  so  much  of  a  decline. 

Alaska  is  cut  off  by  insurmountable  barriers  from  that  class  of  Amer- 
ican pioneers  who,  hitching  up  their  teams,  penetrate  to  the  remotest 
parts,  aiul  there  form  lodgments  for  future  settlement.  All  emigration 
to  this  Territory  must  be  by  water,  which,  to  accomplish,  requires  money 
in  hand,  and  is  otherwise  uncongenial  to  the  class  of  picmeers  above 
referred  to. 

An  enumeration  of  the  i)opulation  of  Sitka,  which  1  recently  had 
made,  a  (*opy  of  the  record  of  which  I  forwarded  by  Inspector  Luding- 
ton  to  the  general  commanding  the  department,  shows  the  entire  numlver 
of  those  si)eaking  a  European  language  to  be  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-lour; more  than  one-half  the  entire  population  of  this  class  in  the 
whole  of  Alaska.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  Creoles,  many  of  whom  are 
but  little  removed  from  pure  Indian. 

Indians. — In  reference  to  that  part  of  your  communication  calling  for 
information  respecting  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  Alexandrian 
Archipelago,  I  have  marked  upon  the  accompanying  tracing  the  locality 
of  eaeh  settlement,  giving  their  tribal  names  and  their  numbers.  None 
of  the  villages  have  had  an  actual  enumeration  except  the  one  at  Sitka 
and  at  Wrangel,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers  giveji  vary  but 
slightly  from  the  actual  facts.  According  to  these  figures  the  total  pop- 
ulation is  eight  thousand  three  hundred.  These  Indians  are  of  the  pure 
!North  American  type.  They  are  savages,  and  possess  the  villainous  traits 
of  character  usually  found  in  that  class ;  but  by  way  of  comparison,  1  do 
not  think  they  are  so  bad  as  the  Indians  of  the  plains  or  of  Arizona. 
They   do  not  hesitate  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  murders  for  the 
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sake  of  plunder  aud  reveuge,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  kill  aud  scalp 
for  mere  bravado.  Upon  several  occasions  they  have,  from  their  canoes, 
boarded,  captured,  and  sometimes  destroyed  stoutly  armed  vessels, 
which  proves  them  to  be  daring  and  resolute.  They  are  large  and  stal- 
wart in  physique,  and  sharp  and  bright  of  intellect.  They  are  entirely 
aquatic  in  their  habits,  never  moving  except  in  their  canoes.  Their  food 
is  almost  exclusively  piscatorial,  and  their  habitations  are  always  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  mostly  in  villages.  The  villages  of  different  tribes 
are  greatly  given  to  feuds,  and  often  have  outstanding,  and  often  long^ 
standing  debts  of  revenge  which  they  are  waiting  for  good  opportuni- 
ties to  pay.  Their  weapons  consist  entirely  of  tire-arms,  chiefly  the 
Hadson's  Bay  flintlock  musket  and  knives.  Their  war  expeditions  are 
always  made  in  canoes,  in  which  they  also  make  battle ;  but  their  battles, 
so  far  as  1  am  able  to  learn,  never  amounted  to  much  in  way  of  execu- 
tion. Prisoners  captured  are  made  slaves  of,  and  slavery  becomes 
hereditary.  The  climate  requires  them  to  have  shelter,  and  their  houses, 
built  of  hewn  timber,  are  mostly  large,  well  constructed,  and  com- 
fortable. They  are  not  averse  to  labor,  and  will  readily  engage  with 
whites  in  any  work  that  will  bring  them  compensation.  They  are  the 
exclusive  takers  of  game  and  peltries,  and  are  always  anxious  for  trade 
of  employ  ment.  The  merchandise  that  they  chiefly  seek  after  consists 
of  substantial  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  together  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  particularly  liquor;  arms  and  ammunition  they  seek  after 
more  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  than  for  war.  Everything  considered, 
these  people  have  it  in  their  i>ower  to  give  great  trouble;  but  since  the 
transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States,  no  extensive  trouble  has 
occurred,  and  w  hat  has  occurred  was  of  an  individual  and  not  of  a  tribal 
nature.  Su<rh  was  the  case  with  the  difticulty  at  Wrangel  last  Christ- 
umvs;  such  also  was  the  nature  of  the  ditflculty  at  Sitka  on  New  Year's 
(lay,  two  years  ago,  in  which  two  Indians  of  the  Kake  tribe  were  killed 
by  the  military  by  mistake,  to  avenge  which  their  friends  killed  two 
white  men,  for  which  act  one  of  the  villages  of  the  tribe  was  destroyed 
by  tiie  department  commander.  In  both  of  these  aflairs  the  Indians 
wei-e  made  to  realize  that  tliey  are  subservient  to  the  military.  Two 
Indians,  at  different  times,  were  some  time  since  wantonly  killed  by  a 
white  man  in  Sitka.  These  cases  are  still  unavenged.  Considering  the 
inherent  nature  of  Indians,  and  the  reckless  character  of  the  whites 
wiio  chiefly  go  among  them,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  present  state  of 
an)it\  will  always  continue. 

Gunboat, — ^To  provide  against  this,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  well- 
uianned  gunboat  is  requisite.  The  country  is  entirely  impracticable  for 
land  operations,  and  the  villages  of  the  Indians  are  always  situated 
upon  the  water's  edge  and  mostly  accessible  to  a  gunboat.  The  surest 
as  well  as  the  most  humane  way  of  coercing  these  people  into  good 
beha\ior  would  be  to  destroy  their  habitations  and  canoes.  This,  it  is 
believed,  would  be  effectual.  A  military  post  without  some  such  aux- 
iliary by  water,  unless  immediately  adjacent  to  a  village,  is  incapable  of 
anything  excei)t  self  defense. 

Sitka. — Cdnsidering  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Indian  village  to- 
the  town  of  Sitka, and  the  disparity  of  the  population  of  the  two  places, 
toj;ether  with  the  demoralized  character  of  their  respective  inhabitants, 
it  in  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  garrison  at  that  place  ;  the  gar- 
rison should  never  be  less  than  one  hundred  men,  together  with  that  as 
a  place  of  rendezvous  ior  an  armed  vessel. 

Cyane, — ^The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Cyane,  the  vessel  at  present 
there,  not  having  steam  power,  is  incapable  of  visiting  with  any  degree- 
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safety  any  other  place  in  the  arohipelago,  and  hence,  while  answering 
every  purpose  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  protection  of  that  place,  is  useless 
for  the  object  most  particularly  required  of  an  armed  vessel  in  these 
waters. 

Most  Huitahle  place  for  post — Sitka  is  the  only  place  in  this  archi- 
pelago that  can  be  considered  a  white  settlement,  and  it  is  likely  to 
continue  the  only  or  at  least  the  chief  place.  A  steam  armed  vessel 
will  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  all  other  places ;  and  Sitka  having 
free  communication  for  such  vessel  to  these  various  plac5es,  and  by  dis- 
tance not  much  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  those  from  any  other 
point  in  the  archipelago,  it  must,  when  taken  into  consideration  with 
the  protection  to  be  given  to  the  white  population,  be  considered  as  the 
most  suitable  place  for  military  occupancy  as  against  the  Indian  tribes. 

Foreign  war. — With  reference  to  war  with  a  fol'eign  power,  such  power 
coming  b^^  water  would  naturally  seek  for  its  own  use  the  best  ami 
most  acce^ssible  harbor  from  the  ocean,  so  also  will  our  own  vessels 
seeking  shelter  from  the  armed  cruisers  of  the  enemy.  Along  this  part 
of  the  coast  are  several  passages  leading  from  the  ocean  to  numerous 
harbors  behind  the  islands.  Except  to  steamers,  these  i)assages  and 
the  channel-ways  between  the  various  islands  are  very  ditticult  of  navi- 
gation. Currents,  baflling  winds,  fogs,  and  nnsts,  so  prevail  as  to  almost 
preclude  navigation  to  stpiare-rigged  vessels  and  render  it  hazardous 
even  for  small  craft.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  steamers  on  the 
coast,  a  square-rigged  vessel  occasionally  made  the  perilous  venture, 
but  of  late  years  none  have  attempted  it.  If  the  commerce  justified  it 
these  channels  would  be  surveyed,  lighted,  buoyed,  and  piloted  out; 
but  as  this  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  possibility,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  harbors  situated  in  the  interior  portion  of  the  archipelago 
will  never  be  available  for  sailing  vessels  of  large  size,  and  such  are  the 
vessels  that  would  most  require  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  time  of  war; 
others  could  dodge  in  behind  the  islands  anywhere.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  of  Sitka  is  broad,  straight,  and  free  from  obstructions,  while 
Mount  Edgecomb  furnishes  a  prominent  and  unmistakable  land  fall  to 
the  mariner,  a  thing  of  particular  value  on  a  coast  so  monotonously 
broken.    The  bay  can  be  entered  without  pilot. 

Koutznow. — ^The  harbor  of  Koutznow,  on  the  west  side  of  Admiralty 
Island,  directly  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  Peril  Straits,  has  beeu 
recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and  here,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
General  Thomas  and  his  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  was  intended  to 
locate  a  post.  But  this  harbor,  good  as  in  itself  it  is,  is  open  to  all  the 
foregoing  objections  as  well  as  others,  for  in  case  an  enemy  should  find 
it  desirable  to  blockade  the  port,  Chatham  Straits,  which  are  here  twelve 
miles  wide,  would  afiford  the  safest  and  smoothest  water  for  a  blockades 
which  could  here  lie  in  trap  for  any  vessel  approaching  unaware  of  his 
presenc^e,  while  he  himself  would  have  a  pretty  sure  means  of  retreat 
from  a  superior  adversary  by  one  of  the  three  passages  ]e<iding  from 
that  point.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  a  blockader  would  find  it  ex 
i'eedingly  uncomfortable  and  often  impossible  to  blockade  the  harbor  of 
Sitka,  and,  unless  Peril  Straits,  opening  directly  into  Sitka  Harbor  in  the 
rear,  should  also  be  closed,  a  thing  highly  improbable,  this  channel-way 
would  be  o|>en  for  steamers  and  small  craft,  and  thus  a  close  blockivle 
would  not  obtain. 

Land  attack. — Owing  to  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country,  all 
harbors  are  equally  well  guarded  from  any  land  attack^  and  all  of  them 
are  capable  of  good  defense  by  land  batteries,  but  in  this  respect  Sitka 
is  peculiarly  fortunate.     The  bay  of  Sitka  extends  in  from  the  oce4in 
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about  fifteen  miles;  the  harbor  is  cut  off  from  the  upper  eud  of  this  by 
a  belt  of  rocky  islets,  which  ward  off  the  swell  which  rolls  in  through 
the  bay  from  the  ocean.  Between  these  islets  are  several  channel-ways 
for  shipping,  all  of  them  narrow,  and,  before  the  harbor  was  well-known, 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Guns  placed  in  battery  upon  these  islets 
woidd  eff'ectively  cover  the  passages.  Nature  has  built  the  rampart 
and  cut  the  posterns ;  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  is  suggested.  The 
harbor  of  Sitka,  thus  protected,  is  smooth  and  safe,  and  of  capacity  for 
the  commerce  of  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
holding-ground,  although  not  of  the  best,  is  nevertheless  good,  and  the 
anchorage  safe.  Altogether,  I  know  of  no  harbor  in  this  archipelago 
that  possesses  more  of  the  advantages  desired  than  Sitka.  Koutznow 
probably  possesses  fewer  disadvantages  than  any  other.  Between  it 
and  Wrangel  there  is  so  little  difference  that  the  value  of  one  may  be 
taken  for  tliat  of  the  other.  We  know  what  Wrangel  effected  after 
more  than  two  years'  occupancy  as  a  military  post.  It  established  no 
seltleuient ;  it  attracted  no  population  5  it  opened  no  industry ;  it  de- 
veloped no  resources  of  the  country;  it  guarded  nothing,  observed 
nothing,  commanded  nothing. 

Any  new  post  should  be  located  at  a  considerable  distance,  not  less 
than  thirty  miles,  from  any  Indian  settlement;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Indians,  instead  of  becoming  civilized  by  contact  with  whites,  only 
become  demoralized  as  savages,  and  are  thus  worse  than  before.  There 
is  a  natural  antagonism  between  savage  and  civilized  life  that  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce  trouble  when  brought  into  close  contact. 
The  troubles  which  have  taken  place  at  Sitka  and  Wrangel  since  their 
occupancy  by  United  States  troops  arose  solely  from  this  cause.  The 
situation  of  Sitka  is  unfortunate  in  this  respect ;  but  it  was  found  so, 
and  can  be  corrected  only  by  the  removal  of  either  the  whites  or  the 
Indians.  If  the  troops  were  removed,  it  is  pioh  ible  the  Indians  would 
soon  settle  the  question  in  their  own  favor. 

Buildings  neccvssary  for  military  purposes  are  already  at  Sitka ;  to 
maintain  them  in  proper  state  of  rei)air8  would  be  but  a  small  item  of 
expense  when  compared  with  what  would  follow  from  the  establishment 
of  a  new  post. 

Very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  C.  TIDBALL, 
Major  8e(U)nd  Artillery^  commandhig  post 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Department  of  the  Columbia,  Fortlandj  Orajon, 

Note. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  Cyane  has  been  ordered 
from  this  part  of  the  coast.    No  other  vessel  has  taken  her  jdace. 

J.  C.  T. 

A  true  copy  : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 
Firnt  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery^  A.  A.  A.  Q, 
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•   Sitka  Alaska  Territory, 

November  5,  1870. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  following  order,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit, 
herewith  appended,  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  other  than  mili- 
tary, of  the  city  of  Sitka,  Alaska  Territory: 

[Special  Orders,  No.  63.] 

HEAIMiUAUTERS,  SiTKA,  ALASKA   TeKRITOUY, 

October  21,  1870. 

I.  Lieut4)uant  1).  A.  Lyle,  uHHisted  by  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  Williams,  will  pro- 
ceed  a8  soon  an  poHsible  to  make  a  complct<e  enumeration  of  the  iuhabitants,  other  tn:in 
military,  of  Sitka. 

II.  The  enumeration  will  be  &»  liir  as  possible  by  families,  designating  the  place  of 
alMMle  of  each,  and  specifying  each  membiT  by  namt*,  sex,  age,  and  occupation,  whether 
able-bmlied  or  not,  and  the  degree  of  ability  of  self-support  by  labor;  and  by  cart*fnl 
incpiiry  and  examination  ascertain  what  amount  of  assistance  in  way  of  rations  will 
be  required  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  what  time  such  iussistance  will  be  netMled. 
In  the  colnnni  of  remarks  notes  wiit  be  nuule  of  character,  as  far  as  can  be  a^icertaiuv.l  ; 
the  cause  of  want,  and  tln^  condition  as  to  comfort  of  place  of  abode. 

III.  Lieutenant  Lyle  is  authorized  to  employ  a  Russian  interpreter,  if  necessary,  at 
a  compensation  not  exceeding  ^3,  coin,  jjer  diem,  to  be  paid  by  the  acting  assistant 
c[nartermaster. 

By  command  of  Major  John  C.  Tidball,  Second  Artillery. 
1).  A.  Lylk, 

Second  IJenfemtnt  Second  ArliUvi'ff,  Post  Adiutant. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  havin*;:  employed  Mr.  Shirpser, 
of  Sitka,  as  Russian  interpreter,  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  Williams  aiul 
Mr.  Philipson,  the  Indian  interpreter,  I  commenced  the  enumeration 
called  for. 

For  the  result  of  our  labors  1  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  ap- 
pended report.  It  is  necessarily  incomplete,  as  neither  Dr.  Williams 
nor  myself  could  speak  the  liussian  tonjjue,  and  all  intercourse  carried 
on  through  an  interpreter  is  unavoidably  unsatisfactory.  .1  found,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  great  want  of  cleanliness,  both  as  regards  person,  ap- 
jmrel,  and  place  of  abode.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  were  small, 
filthy,  illy-ventilated,  and  bore  evidence  of  habitual  neglect.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  energy  in  them,  no  desire  to  look  tm'ward  to  future  self- 
support.  A  good  deal  of  sickness  exists,  caused,  I  think,  by  their  lack 
of  cleanliness,  food,  and  clothing.  Their  ideas  of  virtue  and  chastity  seem 
very  limited,  and  consequently  much  venereal  disease  is  found  ainoiijr 
them.  A  great  many  complain  that  they  can  get  nothing  to  do;  that 
they  would  work  if  they  could  get  it.  Many  of  them  who  are  able  to 
work  are  too  lazy,  drunken,  and  worthless  to  try  to  make  a  living.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  managed  their  own  affairs,  but  have  looked 
upon  their  employers  and  rulers  to  take  charge  of  them  and  look  after 
them.  Many  are  destitute,  and  will  require  to  be  fed  during  the  whole 
of  the  com  in  g  win  ter . 

I  would  here  thank  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Shirpser,  and  Mr.  Philipson  for 
their  prompt  an<l  energetic  assistance. 
Kespecttully  submitted, 

D.  A.  LYLE, 
Second  Lieutenant  SecomJ  Artillery . 

llKADQUARTERS   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   COLUMBIA, 

Jannary  18,  1871. 
A  true  copy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 
First  Lieutenant  Second  Artillery^  A,  A.  A.  0. 
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ALASKA. 


Ctnaua  of  Sitka,  Akuka 


No. 


4 
5 

6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
2U 
21 
2ii 
i£< 
24 
25 
2G 
27 
28 
29 

:)o 
:ii 


M 
54 
55 
56 
57 

5!< 

59 

60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


Kainfw. 


Henry  Friede 

Lizze  EvanovaDhoff . 


Ivau  Paraiuanoff . 


Irena  Paranianoff 

Nortacha  Paramanoff . 


Parocovi  Paranianoff . . . 
Alexander  Paramanoff . 

Anna  Paranianoff 

Niohola  Paramanoff . . . . 

(lorilla  Paramanoff. 

Jacob  Paramanoff 

Morie  Salaniatoff. 

Tnekoff  Salamatoff. 

Matron  a  Salaniatoff 

Falklo  Salaniatoff 

Yakoff  Laroolkrn 


Tedocitt  Laroolken F. 

Kathiiriiia  laroolken F. 

Alexandria  Koiioliloff F. 

Simeon  Salkeloff IkL 

Oljja  Siilkeloff F. 

Calanipa  Salkeloff M. 

Si iv«;a  Sal ki'loff M . 

Ivan  Saraiioff I  M. 

Andrew  Ikunoff M. 

Alexander  Kl<j:iii I  M 


Sex. 


Andrew  XicholHoti  . 
(ItHirjfi'  Friederich.. 

Anikrt  Psiphoff 

Charles  Stephen 

Ivan  Law 8(111 

JUungA  LawKoii 

Herman  IvnlkHuda. 

Maua  Ivulkuiidu 

VaMilla  Sobelan 

Mhi-hIiu  Sobehiii 

Feredo  Htirii^iii 

Paul  Ku<Isluvau6ki . 

Ivau  Kinkoaciff 

Prtvil  S»f<iin«iort' 


Harry  A.  wTld 


RenaWild 

V'HHsila  SheHhkin 

Ude/jia  Sheshkiu 

Knakriitia  SheHhkin 

William  Philipsoii 

Irena  PhilinMui 

Alex.  A.  I'liilipaon 

£lish:i  Chitrhiuulf 

Vaailla  Shenhkiu,  No.  1. 

Dutrh  Anna 

Sepn^jeii  Medni 


C)lyiii])iada  Medra . 
()iixlo.Mh«'a  Me<Ira . . . 

Laninli  Aleilra 

Anna  Medra 

Marsuna  Me<1ra 

Volidineiol  Medra. . 
Vanilla  Sligintoff... 

Ofananin  Slipatoff. . 

Xatulla  Slipi.^toff. . . 

Launi  SlipHtoff 

Alex.  Bordakoff 

Aff'affin  Btmiakoff.. 
AforBinid  Vaailla... 

Julia  MeAij^ona 

C.  Hafflndalo 

Mamba  Haffindale  . 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

F\ 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
Ikl. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


Ago. 


80 

18 

11 

6 

7 

4 

27 

31 

3 

47 

50 

50 
19 
14 
39 
31 
7 
4 
21 
33 
32 
40 
46 
37 
46 
37 
19 

29 
'JO 
44 
\t< 
50 
31 
19 
««» 
30 


31 
27 

8 
2tJ 
21 
8  nioR 
62 
56 
17 
:i8 


Where  bom. 


Oc€apation. 


Pmssia Merchant. 

Sitka Prostitute 


.do Fiaherman   and    sail- 

j      maker. 

.do Laundress 

.do do 


.do 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

Atka,  Alaska  Is 

Siberia 

Sitka 

Atka,  AUakals. 
Sitka 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Atka,  Alaska  Is. 

Kwliak 

Sitka 

....do 

KwUak 

Finland 

...do  

...do  

Henland 

HiiKAia 

Canada  

Kn^laud 

Unknown 

Sitka I 

do 

DnnaluHka 

...do  

Behrin^^I.slaiid. 

Ku88ia 

Sitka 

. .  do 

New  York 


...do 

Fisherman 

Child 

...do 

...do  

...do  

Priest 

Wife  or 

Child 

Mother  of  priest. 
Pilot 


Place  of 
business. 


100 


115 


115 
115 


115 
115 


Cathedra] . 


109    Sitka 
Harbor. 


Sitka 

Ounalattka 

Sitka 

...do 

Spain 

Sitka 

. .  do 

Kodiak    

Atka.  Alaska  In 

...do 

St.  Petei-Bburjr  . 


Wife  of 

Dauglit<'r 

Orphan  

Deacon I  Church 

Wife ' i 

Child 

...do I ' 

Clerk  and  porter \ i 

Carjienter I  101  i 

Machinist j  lOl  { 

Turner ''  lOI  J 

Machinist  lOl 

CarjJenter I  101  i 

Si»wy»'r i 

Sailor CK^ean 

Prostituto j 

Kugineer  and  laborer  .  j  No  number 

Laundress ' 

Priest  '  Church.... 

Daiijihter    

S<'rvant 

Chief  prieHt |  Cathedral . . 

Si-rvant 

do..f, At  pilot's   .  . 

Ship  caulker i  105 

Wife  of !  uvj  • 

Clerk Church I 

Wif.'of  ...do 

Child ' 

(Merk I  Ks.  compan\  i 

Wife " 

('hihl ; 

Clerk I  KusMian  Co.  .i 

Priest I  Cathedral .     I 

Pnwtitnte 

Clerk Ku««sifln  Co 


Sitka  .. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Siberia. 


I 


Sitka  . 


. .  .do  . . . . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
..  do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
St  LonlB . 
Liberia  . . 


Wife  ... 
Child  ... 
...do... 
..  do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Fiddler  . 


Sou— nothing  . 


Daughter . . 

. .  do 

Sailmaker  . 
Laundress . 
...do 


Saloon-keeper. 
Prostitute 


No  nomber 
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TWriln-y,  Odobn  24,  1870. 


I  Whether  I  Capable  of 
BaiidMCf.  able-bodied  ;«eU-8apport 
j    or  not.     j      or  not. 


Yen Ye« 

100    No iDoubtful. 


lI5jYe« Ye». 

115  ..do do  . 

115  1. .do ,..do  - 

115  Ldo ;..do. 

115!.  do '..do  . 


Ye« Salary  . 

.do do 


No.. 
Yen. 


..do. 
..do. 


109 
109, 
109  ' 
I«  •  Yes . 
W  ..do  . 


•  ■■do  ... 
XoDorabrr 


Yes. 

do  . 
-do  . 

do  . 
.do. 
..do. 

do. 

do  . 


Pension . 
Yes 


-do. 
do. 


Salary 
..do  ... 


Yes. 

..do. 

..do. 

do. 

.do. 
..do. 

-do. 
..do. 


103 
103 

m 
m 
m 

At  pitftt'x 
105 

m 
n:. 
lor 


Ye» i  Sometimes 

-do ! 

•do Salary 


Yes Salarv 

do... 


What 

aasistanoe 

needed. 


Time  when. 


I 


Doubtfal . 


All  winter 


None None . 


.do. 
.do. 


Remarks. 


.do. 
.do  . 


None, 
.do.. 


None. 
..do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


None, 
.do.. 


No  nnmberon  store. 

Badly  diseased,  (venereal,)  sick,  destitute, 

and  worthless;  bouse  small,  dirty,  and 

ill  ventilated. 
House  tolerably  clean. 

do I 

•  do I  Ouce  married;  husband  left  her;  kept 

by  hripital  steward. 

.do 

.do 


None, 
.do.. 


None. 
..do.. 


.do. 
do. 


House  k<mm1  and  cleanly. 

Pensioned  by  the  Greco-Russian  Church. 

Supported  by  the  pilot 


None i  House  small  but  clean. 

..do 


None.. 

.do... 

.do... 
..do... 
..do... 

.do... 

.do... 

do... 


—  None. 
...  ..do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

...  ..do.. 
...(..do  .. 
...  ..do.. 
.....do.. 


Doubtful . . .  l>oubtful . 


None I  None. 


-do. 

-do. 

do. 


SalaF 

.do. 

..do  . 

-do. 


'*i' YoH Yog"; 

J«>      do do  . 


None. 


!^^    Yes Salary 

H^    I>oubtfal..i \ 

^    Yea I  Yes j  None •  None . 


None, 
.do.. 


'  Xonr 
...do. 


Brother-in-law  of  No.  30. 
Filthy  rooms. 

"Worse  yet, 

Do. 
Very  dirty  room. 
Room  small  and  dirty. 

Sitka  squaw.    Small, dirty  cabin; 

son  ket^ps  this  squaw. 
Said  to  be  a  pretty  good  man. 

House  good  and  clean. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.' 


Law- 


None. 

.do., 
do., 
do.. 


'  Xono I  Building  good  and  clean,  (church  prop- 

j      erty.) 

..do [ 

i.-do ' 

'..do 


None 1  N<me. 

..do do  .. 


»   ..do 

..do 

..do 

do 

.  1   

.  .  _      1  

1 

1 

^    Doobtfal.. 

Doubtful'. . 

*?  ,YeH 

9f 

**    ... 

n  Y^ 

98   ..do 

Yes 

..do 

None 

..do 

None 

.do 

«    Ye« 

■:::::::i:;*'.:: 

Ye« 

None: 

None 

Fonn«  rly  clerk  in  the  Russian-American 
Company ;  lives  on  a  pension  and  hia 
accrued  income  ;  hoiwe  clean  and  com- 
fortable. 


Worthless.drunken  wretch ;  drew  ratioun 

last  winter. 
Worthless  cuss;    worked  formerly  for 

(jrovernment ;  no  account. 
House  dirty  and  nauseating. 

House  tolerably  clean. 

Do. 
Adopted  child  of  Bostokoft'and  wife. 

Do. 
Tolerable. 

Supported  by  Haffindale ;  slatternly  look- 
ing. 
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Census  of  Sitka ^  Alaska  Terrilory, 


No. 


NaiiiftD. 


Sex.  '  Age.  •     Where  bom. 


IvanAlaloff M.   !    35 

Katriiia  Alexander F.    |    22 


Anastasift  Alexander <    F. 


14 


Kudiak 
....do... 


-do. 


Fred.  Nervorth , 

Charleft  liouchalz 

Polly  Katooii 

Alex.  Katoun 

JaiH)bLiiubenberger  . 


M.  30    I  Prussia 

M.  j    31    I  Hanover 

F.  I    20    I  Sitka 

I    M.  18  nW do 

M.  ;    22  I  United  SUtos.. 

Polly  Paramanoff F.  '    30    ;  Sitka 

Anna  Paramanoff F.  1    12     do 

Ivan  Paramanoff '    M.  5     do 

YladimerPaiamanoff [    M.  2     do 

Paraskafi  Nekofa F.  20      Ounalaska 

Paul  Kariloff M.  32  St  Petersburg  . 

Charles  Elanpioff M.  23       Kussia 

James  Walker ;    M.  25       Panama 

Maria  Walker •    F.  21       Sitka 


Alexander  Walker ,  M. 

Anna  Liukfonstin i  F.    | 

Vasilla  I.hikfonstin ;  M. 

Peter  Linkfonst in |  M. 

Alexandria  Linkf'onstin  . . .  i  F. 

Kiigenia  Linkfonntin j  F. 

Simeon  Liukfonstin M. 

Nedezda  Timafer •  F. 


94  Alos  Bornshima ,  M. 

95  Pollagy  Bomhima F. 

96  Anna  Labadotr F. 

97  i  Anna  Tomonlia F. 

98  '  Anna  Tomonlia F. 

99  A  una  KesbmoflViki F. 

100  ;  PUtin  Neshmoffskl M.   | 


101 
102 
103 
104 
105 


Ivan  Federvitch . . . 
Anesa  Federvitch . 

Jacob  llantsoff 

Matrona  Hantsoflf . 
Yufuria  Yarloff  . .  - 


106  I  Yulina  Yarloff  .. 

107  Olga  Yarloff 

108  Gregory  Yarloff. 

109  ParvilOrloff 

110  Ivan  Yarloff 

111  .  Lizzie  Vatoff.... 


112 


Alexandrina  Tefanakoff. 


■■I 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 


Jennie  Tetanakoft F. 


114  '  Alexander  Tefnnakoff. 

115  ;  John  Tefanakoff 

116  A  una  Tefanakoff 

1 17  I  Maria  Valasova 

118  I  Fred.  Valasova 

119  Alexandrina  Valiisova. 


120  I  Fritz  Goese 

121  I  Grecorv  Vozlkoff.. 

122  '  Nicholi  Vozikoff... 

123  •  Tedero  Pamloff . . . . 

124  '  Tedero  Gusoff 


125 
126 


Ivan  Sinatnnoff 

Yordosky  Sinatnsoff. , 


127     NichoffSinataaoff. 


M. 

F. 


2 
41 
35 
19 
IG 
15 

8 
90 

43 
40 
10 
33 
1 
75 
40 


17 
13 
15 
9 
6 
22 

31 

15 


F. 

35 

M. 

15 

F. 

17 

M. 

30 

M. 

29 

M. 

:io 

M. 

41 

M. 

32 

70 
64 


97 


...do 

Ounalaska  . 

Sitka 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

California.. 


Behring  Island. 

Sitka 

...do 

California 

Sitka 

Siberia 

Sitka 


29    |....do 

48  California.. 

29    I  Sitka 

IS    |....do 

80    I  Russia 


Sitka 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Alaska  Island.. 


Sitka  . 
...do  . 


9  ...do. 
3  ...do. 
2    !....do. 


Ounalaska . 

....do 

...do 


Bavaria. 

29    !  Sitka  . . . 

-      ...do... 

Kuasia . . 

...do... 


Ounalaska . 
Siberia.... 


Sitka  . 


Ot^onpation. 


PUw^eof 
basineos. 


Laborer  ... 
Prostitute  . 


do. 


Saloon-keeper. 
...do 


Child 

Carpenter  . 

Servant — 


Child 

...do 

...do 

Servant 

Caipenter 

Cook..!..!.....!.! 
Supposed  wife  of. . 

Child 


No  number ., 
St.  Borroire. 


St  Borrowe. 

78 


Clerk 

...do 

Laundress . 

..do 

Child 


Janitor  . 
Servant. 


Child  . 


Laborer. 


Tailor 

Wife  and  laundress. 

Laborer 

Laundress 


Prostitute 

Child 

...do 

Grandchild  of  105. 

Child 

Prostitute 


Saloon. 


Church  .. 
Hospital . 


^l 


83 

81 


Ml 
b4  I 


Laundress  and  seam-  | 

stress. 
Servant 


Child 

...do 

...do 

Prostitute  . 

Lazy  

Prostitute  . 


Brewer 

Laborer 

...do 

...do 

Upholsterer 


Cook  ... 
Wife  of. 


Son— lalmrer . 


Sltkabrewrj 

...do 

....do 

...do 


h6 
8« 


86, 
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fktcber  24,  1870— Continued. 


i    Whether  |  Capable  of        What 
Reaidence.   able-bodied  i$elf-Hiip]>ort    ni<»istance 
'      or  not-  or  Dot.     i     needed. 


90' 


..do  . 


Vo  numb«7  Yea  . 

79  i-.do  . 


79  1  I>onbtfui! 

7ii     Ves* 

~i*  I . .  do 

78  K-do  


«!    Doubtful  . 

jS  i  Yea 

...    -do 

....I. .do 

do 


^1  !  Yeji  . 
si    ..do  . 


«1 

-1 
si 


Time  when 


K<>niark8. 


res. 
.do. 


None . 
'..do.. 


None. 
..do.. 


Liviu«!  with  LmW-ker;  house  dirty  and 

.small. 
Fornu-rly  kopt  by  Riehter :  he  deserted 

her  :  rio  8np])oft  now. 
ExRohlierol  HattervII.S«M'on«l  Artillorv. 
Do. 


I I  (?hild  of  a  fonuer  man. 

Yes None ;  None i  New  hoiiMe  beyond  creek  ;  Mnall  and  ex- 

i                       I                      ■      trenje.ly  flltliy. 
. . do I . . do I . . do Widow  ;   miry  and    filthy  outride   and 

i  j  amnnd  hooHO, 

I I  SupiM»rted  b>  its  motln»r. 

I I I  1)0. 

! I I  Do. 

I>onbtfnl .  j I j  Orplinn;  pro.stitnte:  room  am.d]  auft  dirty. 

Yen I  None j  None Filthy. 

..do ..do ..do k  In  |M»8t  arnard-house. 

..do ..do ..do Ne^ro. 

I I Supported  hv  \Valkt>r :  lu>us<-  ^m.'.ll  juid 

I  I  i      dirty. 


Doubtful ' '  W*'akly  an«l  sickly. 

Yes I  None None JIi>u'*e 'dirty  and  .small. 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


.l-.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


dnw 


Yes j  None . 

..do '..do  .. 


None. 
..do  .. 


«3     Yci* 

.<J  ,..do 

.--3  1 . .  do 

jri  '.do 


Yes  . . 
i.do.. 
.-do.. 
..do.. 


.<>  ■ 


None !  None. 

.do ..do.. 

..do ..do  . . 

..do I.. do  .. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Old,  d»'«repit.   weakly,   dentiti  ti- 

ratiou-s  last  winter. 
Salary  from  church  :  sick. 
Cleaiily. 

Adcjptod  chilli  at  cu.sijrn''*. 
Nothing  to  di« ;  destitute;  ki^pt  hy  M.  9b*. 

Dirty,  blind,  ile«titute :  drew  mtioiis  last 
wiut«'r;  j*up]iortc(l  by  lier  mm  when  he 
can  irct  work  ;  In-  trie.s  to  jfet  employ- 
ment.but  c<tm]ilain.s  tliat  !>♦•  can  ^ct  nti 
work  to  do. 


,  Dirtv.  but  wi)rU.s  well. 
I  *D(». 

:  DeHtitute;    drew   rations    lii-.l    ^inl«M': 
'      dirty. 

;  Lives  with  Francis. 
'  Dirtv:  drew  rations  l!i^>t  winter. 
Do. 

Orphan  :  destitute. 

Resides  with  105:  dcstiiutf  .  diit>. 

Tins  yonny;  baby  ;  dc-xtitnte ;  dirty  ;  little 
room. 

Needs  help;  widnw  and  d«'stitute. 

K»    , I ' I  Works  when  .she  oau  ir«'t  emiiloynient : 

I  tolerahly  neat ;  chihl  by  Captain  Wa- 

'  '  ,  '       borne,  of  Hutcliin^is.  Kohl   i   Co.:   he 

loft  the  child  witlnmt  support. 

-5 


.-5 


I 


I 


>  a  umber 

m  I 


Ten. 

..do  . 
..do  . 
..do  . 


Yes. 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do  . 


I 


. !  Wiflow  :  sick  :  w hen  well  .slu'  i«n  labor. 

.!  Di'stitute,  wortlile>sM  b(»y. 

.  Kept  and  supposi-d  to  "be  .-inii^^citfd  by 
j      J.  Li»nbenln  ruer. 


H.  Ex. 


None ;  None . . . 

..do j..do '  Dou'dc-decUer. 

..do !..do  .  ..v.,.i  Do. 

..do |..ilo I  Do. 

I  House  0  bv  »•.  and  dirt\  ;  sick  and  desti- 

I      tutt;. 

I Formerly  cotdi   in  employ  of    Rn.ssian- 

1      Anu-rican  (;om])any  ;  he  and  wife  too 

I      «dd  and  decrepit  to  "work  :  drew  rations 
hiSt  winter. 

\  Lazy.    .ible-^Mwlied.    worthies'^ :    n  e  ed  b 

'      watching  ;  makes  no  ettVirt  to  support 
his  lathir  and  mother. 
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Census  of  Sitkii,  Al4uka  Tfmtor^, 


No. 


128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
15<; 
157 
158 
159 


Naiii(^. 


Theodore  Holton ,    M. 

KateHultoii 1    F. 

Ivanott"  Michiloff I    M. 


A.  Cohen 

David  Uenderitou 

Edward  Jones 

Chriatian  Shaiit 

Serejry  Sepaiioff 

Kichai'd  McCahy 

Eugene  Fulh^r. '. 

Mai-y  Ivanon 

Alexander  Chereuioff- . 
Mary  Cherenioff 


Mary  Shomokoff 

Constantine  Shomokofl" . 

Anna  Shomokoff 

Vanilla  Shomokoff 

Alexander  Shomokoff  . . 

Theo<lore  DauHkiu 

Diitchauna  Danskiu 

Iviui  Isulkoff 


Sox. 

Age. 

M. 

35 

¥. 

22 

M. 

36 

M. 

44 

M. 

39 

M. 

47 

M. 

26 

M. 

50 

M. 

38 

M. 

21 

¥. 

18 

M. 

2f« 

F. 

31 

F. 

48 

M. 

20 

F. 

17 

M. 

14 

M. 

Iroo 

M. 

2H 

F. 

22 

M. 

52 

Koh-log-n 

Ivau  Pulahukoff 

Natitla  PutHhnkoff 

Alaxander  Putshukoff. 

Tcoilor  Putahukoff 

Theophil  liahhiu 

Natal  laua  Balshiu 

Maria  Balshin 

Jienediet  Bal^hin 

Muhalla  Kulhtoff 

Peter  Chemnoff 


161 
1G2 


163 
164 


160     Anna  Cheranoff . 


Japan  Cheranoff. 
Ivan  Orloff 


NieholB  Samakoff 

AnaHtosia  Samakoff  . 


165  VaHilla  Samakoff . 
I»i6  j  Anna  Samakoff. . . 
I«>T  '  Kotaha  Samakoff. 
J«>.*^      IV  k  ana  Kan  kin  .. 


16!) 

r.u 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
I  176 
1*7 
17H 
179 


181 
\&i 
lb3 
1«j4 
1b5 
1H6 
le7 
1.-8 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 


P«-tt<'  Rnnkin 

.XiHlicauoff  Taraiioff  . 


Ara<lota  Milotior 

Cou.st4Uitiauia  Milotior  . 

Maria  Shelxmif 

Alexander  Zerauoff 

Peter  Aj'orwitt' 

Var8iUa  Vosbrickotr 

Niehali  TalHoff 

Varackage  Markoff. 

yrt'ua  Markoff 


VarmvaiTa  Lovistiana. . 


Marmha  Lorvistiana 

Ahixaudria  I^)rvi»liaua. 

Desman  Ivanott 

Lovalla  Tieanta 

Michail  Mechou.'^ki 

Simeon  Karelin 

lloa  Kaukin 

Maria  Kohuchatihin  . . . 
Alexandriua  Kobuehatehin 

Anna  Z<*vanoff 

Pitkae  Abovi 

Luki  relitUi 

EllkeiiitlH  IVlitin 


F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 


M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


18 
47 
28 
20 

6 
33 
27 

4 

erao. 

28 

29 


Where  bom. 


Raasia. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 


Pmsaia 

Maryland 

New  Brnnswick . 

Denmark 

RusHia 

Ireland 

Connecticnt 

Sitka 

Sitka , 

Kodiak 


California. 


Sitka  . . 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do  . 
Kenay . 
Tukon. 


Occupation. 


Merchant , 

Wife  of 

Sailor  and  laborer. 


Place  of 
bnnneas. 


Brewer 

Carpenter 

Saloon  keeper 

Butcher 

Laborer 

Shoemaker 

Carp<^nter 

Proetitute 

Machinist 

Laundress  and  aeam- 
stress. 

Laandrtiss  and  mid- 
wife. 

Laborer 

Laundress 

Child 

Babe ! 

Sailmaker 

Laundress  and  servant 

Interpreter 


72. 
72 


66 
66 
62', 
No  number  .■ 

65  I 
6^ 
65 


6:. 

65 
65 


Unknown i  Prostitutes 


Kodiak 

Sitka 

...do  

...do 

Behring  Island. 
Sitka 

do 

do 


Tanner  . 

Wife  

Bar  tender 

Child 

Sawyer 

Laundress 

Child 

do. 


Full 


.do Sailor 

.do Lock  maker. 


.do 1  LanndreNH  . 


...do    I  Child 

Kenay '  Shoemakt^r . 


Sitka  . 

...do  . 

..do  . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


...do 

Kamschatka. 


(>alifomia. . 

Sitka 

..  do 

Ouiialaska  . 

25  '  Sitka 

26  Kruiiak 


Sitka  . 
Ounalaska  . 
...do 


Ko<liak  . 


I 


Ship  calker . 

Laundress  and  seam-  i 
stress.  1 

Child I 

...do I 

...do : 

Prostitute 


Child  . 
Nurse. 


Laundress 

Child 

Prostitute 

UnholsU^rer  &  painter 

Blacksmith 

Sailor 

FIshermau 

Coppersmith 

Laundress  and  seam- 

str«'-8s. 
Widow 


Sitka Prostitute. 

do ' do 


Kus.'^ia 

Laborer 

...do 

Baker . . 

...do 

Laljorer 

...do  

...do 

Sitka 

Tailor 

...do    

...do  

Prostitute 

...do  

Kodiak 

..do 

Laborer. .  . 

Ounalaska 

Sitka    

Fin»man 

Servant 

62 
62 
62 
62 
•r  mill.. 
62 

♦;2 

62 
62 


62 
62 

62 

62 

62 
62 
t>"2 
62 


62  , 


62 
62 


62 
62 


62 
«i2 
62  , 

621 
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i:«>)afk-nce. 


66 
66 
tS 
Nti  nomber 
65 
65 
65 
65 

65  I 

65, 

65  I 

65 

65 

65 

65 


62 
6-2 
62  , 


Whether     (Inpablo  of  i      What 

abU^bodicd  'Hell-siipportl  afwistaiice 

or  not-      I     or  not.      |     needed. 


Time  when, 


..do 
..do 


Yex Xone 


do  . 
(..do  . 


-dr. 

..do 

..d« 

..do 

Doubtful . 

YeH 

..do 

..do 

Ye« 

..do 


do  - 
do  . 

.do  . 

-do  . 


.do. 
.do. 

.do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


None. 
..do.. 
-.<lo    . 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 


Ye» I  None . . 

. .  do I . .  do    . . 

..do '..do  ... 

Yes '  None  . 

..do L.do  . ,. 


None.. 
..do  ... 
..do... 

None  . 

.do  ... 


Ye«. 
..do  . 
..do  ., 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 
..do  . 


Yen I  None None  . 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


(?) 


(?) 
(?) 
(f) 


(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


62 
62 


62 
62 


62 

62- 
62 
62  ! 
62 


62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 


62 

62 
62 
«52 
62 
62 
62 
ei 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
68 


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
do  . 
.do  . 

.do  . 


(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


Yen None i  None 


ReniarkB. 


Foimcrly  kept  Lizzie  Evanovanoff ;  de- 
fwrtod  her. 


£x-sohlier. 

No  work ;  said  to  be  indastrionii. 




•■■::::::::;:::::.::::.::::::.::;::  i::::::::::::i 

1           1 

' 

' 

' 

! 

!y;.h:::: 

1    do    .  . 

...1    YCK 

.....do  

None 

.do    

None 

.do 

do  ... . 

do 

..do 

..do 

'                           i 

1 

1                             '                            1 

1 

1 

1 1 i 

1 

i::::::::::::i::::::::::::i::::;::::::: 

1 

do    -. 

-iTe, 

None 

None 

i..do ! 

ExHoldicr. 

Do. 
Works  In  Fuller'a  mill. 


Sick  ;  when  well,  inakes  a  living. 


Fornierly  interpreter   for  Indians   and 

Knsaiuu  American  Fur  Company. 
Hy-dali-kootehnian,  supported  by  Lewas. 
Double-decker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sick  ;  when  well,  might  make  a  living. 

Double-decker :  supported  by  154,  when 
ho  can  work. 

Double-decker. 

Double-decker ;  laborer ;  no  work  ;  des- 
titute. 

Double-decker:  works  when  she  can 
get  it. 

Double-decker. 

Double-decker ;  laborer ;  no  work  ;  des- 
titute. 

Double-decker :  laborer ;  wants  work  ; 
destitute. 

Double-dwker ;  laborer  ;  wants  work  ; 
defttitnte. 

Double-decker ;  destil  uti'. 

Double-decker. 

Orphan  grand-child. 

Kept  by  John  C.  Clark,  ex-soldier ;  car- 
penttir. 

No  work ;  formerl.y  nurse  in  hospital 
Kussiiui  American  Co.;  dcHtitute. 


Perfectly  de.Mtitute  for  21  years ;  orphan. 
No  work ;  destitute. 
Laborer ;  no  work. 
No  work. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  work  :  destitute  ;  dn'W  rations  Inrtt 
winter. 

Do. 

Do. 
Destitute  :  no  work  :  \veaklv. 

Do. 

Do. 
Supports  himself. 

Do. 
Old ;  destitute  ;  drew  rations  last  winter. 
SupiMirts  herself. 

A  destitute  prostitute ;  Burmese  poor. 
Supports  himself. 
LalKJrer:  destitute. 
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CtiiHUH  of  SUk'tty  Alaska  Territorji, 


No. 


194 
195 
196 
197 

19d 

199 

two 


20-2 
iOJ 
•204 


ao7 

iJOH 


210 

till 
•21  a 

•213 
214 
215 


216 
•217 
218 
'219 
2-20 
221 
«22 
•223 

•224 

22J 

226 
227 

•2*2?i 
•2-29 

•2:«) 

•231 

•2;t2 

•233 
•234 

•2.35 
2:«j 


238 
•2.19 
240 
•241 
242 
243 
•244 
245 
240 
•247 
24  •< 
24!l 
•250 

•251 
•252 
•253 
254 

•255 
25ti 


I 


XaxucM. 


Loon  Sholwroff 

Katriua  Shfliorofl* 

AlexaiKW  ShelMirwff . . 
Euarkcuta  DabLstroni. 
Vurailiiia  (ta«ci>i 


Kntrina  f lawoi  . . . 
Salecapo  S;iulliou. 

Auiia  Saullinii 


Katriua  Sanllion 

Maria  Klotouiixiuk 

Catriua  KUitoinoovk 

Vnri*;{i<iipiv  Klotoaioouk . 
Matrona  Klotoiuoonk 


Rolx^rt  Lt»n»biirj; 

S<*rai>liiua  Lfiubur<; . 

Maria  Yerjjorin 


Micbolfl  (irogori 

AiuiMtuHia  ( r  re^tiri 

Kolmnpi  ZoVanott" 

Fed(H"ia  ZtM*aii(»ff 

Maria  Zfi-aiiotF 

A  IcxaniltT  Luuaiiotr. . 


Anna  LiignnolT 

Aodt'ntilm  Vanakoll. 

Polla;;y  Vauaktilf 

MathiaH  SarauoH' 

Afdolky  Saranoff 

Ivan  EpbannH' 

TalMMia  Ephanoft'  ... 
Vanilla  Ephauuif 


Modozjra  Kpbauoff . 
>iii:lioii 


Kllanm  F<»okoll 

AlfxiH  F«'(»koli 

Dcniilla  KoboHbnft'  . 
Abdelka  Kobonboir. 
Martin  K«»b<mbf)rt" . . 
Maria  Kobimbotl' . . . 
AfMotJtba  VasHilla  .. 

Jokar  VaHHilla 

Maria  Y n-mara 


Mdi-Hba  YnMnara . 
Irena  Partmki 


PoIloKrty  Linkoff . . 


John  Lio!v()ff 

Maria  Upata]H>vi 

Mickofl'  T:ilu;«vsnp 

A  man  TalffCHnp 

Maria  Tal^'^iip 

St4)pban  Tal}:i'rtup 

Paril  Tal'Zi'Hup 

Mai  aba  Tal^t-Htip 

Matruiia  rtiloba 

lub-iui  C'hilbalka 

AbciaoNlmCbilbalka  . 

Ma<'ar  IjLtuai)(f  

VaHHilla  AUnla 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

Mrrvin  Allula  F. 

Maria  I^tpaHtoff F. 

Martin  Cf>l» M. 

Anooski  Ivannn F. 

ivaii  KoHuikoir  M. 

Duehaua  Kusnikuff |  F. 


I 


Sex.    Age. 


M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 
M. 


M. 
F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


39 
22 
8U10. 
15 
49 

16 
40 


Wliore  bom. 


0{TU]>ation. 


Plato  (if 
buitint^jKi. 


Sitka I  SailmakiT  and  calker  . 


.do. 


do (^hild 


Wifiv 


do Orphan  .. 

Kcnay Knitting  . 


do do 

Sitka Shoemaker. 


30  1...  do  . 


Wife. 


12  I 


45 
30 

I    «• 

21 
14 
30 
24 
4  nio. 


...do ,  Child  ... 

...do I  Orphan  . 

. .  -do I do  .  .- 

..  .do I do  . .. 

..  .do do  . . . 


California Tailor 

Ounalat«ka LjuindretiM  and  Hi-aui- 


do !  Snuff  maker  . 


Sitka Lab(»rer 

...do 

California C(M>k 

. .  do '  Laundre«M  . 

Sitka I  Child 

. .  .di> j  TiuMniith  . . 


20 
40 
16 
38 
'28 
75 
36 
12 

I       10 


33 
11 
36 
23 
6 
6  mo 
43 
13 
39 

16 
101 


do '  Wife  and  pmntitnt^*. 

Kenay '  Pmstitute 

Sitka I   ...do 

. .  .do I  Tailor 

I  ...do 

RuHHia C«K)k .• 

('alifurnia  !  SeaniMtress 

Sitka I  Thief  an»l  raaeal 

I 

I  ...do Child 

j  Unknown Orph.ui 

I  Sitka Non© 

I   ...do Child 

I  Koiliak '  Siiw ver 

t  Sitka j  Witt- 

t...  do '  Child 

do do 

; do Wiihiw 

...do ■  Chil.l 

'  California '  Pro.ntitute 


Sitka dti  . 

She  don't  know     


F.      unkn    Xew  York Pm»l it nte 


nnk'n- '  Liborer 

45  ;  Sitka :   Prostitute 

r>r<  '  Cilifornia  >  Herder 

I      45  I  Kenay |  T«»y  nmuufaelnivr  ... 


Pro.stitnto  . 


I  Child  . 
I     -do  . 


Sitka  .. 

...do. 

...do. 

do j  Prostitute 

V<mkon i   . .  .do 

Ko.iiak    I  Tarnianufaeturer. 

Ounala«ka ...do 

KfNliak I  Ship  eaqienter 

. .  -do Laborer 


:J3    do "  SeaniRtresiH  . 

21      Sitka Pnwtitnte  .. 

24      Niw  Jerwy MaehiniHt . . 

21  '  Sitka I  Pit»»titut«  .. 

38     lluHKta '  Tailor 

36     Kanischatka j  Liiundresa  . 


h-2 
o2 


.a' 
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I  Whether     Capable  of 
RMidence.  |  able-bodied  Hcli-siipport 


or  not. 


Ye». 


or  not. 


Yea. 


er2 


«2 

en 

Hi  i 


YCK. 

..do  . 


Yes. 
..do  . 


Ye«. 


Ye«. 
.do. 


62 

(^2  ; 

C2  I  Ye«. 


jYeH 

.1  Doubtful. 

J  No 

-I         (?) 


Yes. 


do... 

Yes... 
.do.... 


.do. 


62 

€8  i  No. 
«a  Ye« 
«J  ' 


No. 
..do. 


(?) 
(.') 
(0 
(0 


What  aid 
neeilcd. 


Time  when., 


Remarks. 


None  . 
.do... 


.do. 


None None  . 


(?) 


(?) 


None  .. 

(?) 
(0 
(?) 
(?) 


.    None  .. 

I  (?) 

(?) 

'  (?) 

I  (?) 


Ye8. 
Yes.' 


(.') 
(?) 


f*'i  I  Young No. 


62 
62 
62 
62 

62  i  (?) 

62  I  (.') 

62     Ye.=  .... 


(.'► 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


(?) 
I          (?) 
.    Yes 


1  I.. do  . 


.do  . 


(?) 
(?) 
None  . . 

..do... 


(?) 
(?) 
None  .. 


.do. 


62     YeM. 


.do  . 


Ye«. 


(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


Yes... 

(?) 
Yes... 
.do.... 
.do.   .. 

(?) 


62  i  Yen. 

62  ;..do  . 

63  ..do. 
62  ..do  . 
62  ..do. 
62  I. .do. 


(?) 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(1) 


Yes. 


Yes 


(?) 


Yes.. 

..do  . 

do. 


(?) 
(?) 


(!) 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
None  . , 


Yes. 
do. 
■  do. 
.do. 
.do  . 


None  .. 

(?) 
None  . . 

..<lo 

-do  .... 

(t) 

(?) 
None  . 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do  ... 
.do.... 


(?) 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
None  .. 


None  . . 

(?) 
None  . . 
..do.... 
..do... 

(?) 

(?) 
None  . . 

..do.... 

..do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


If  he  K<^tH  work,  can  snpport  himself. 


Adopted  by  184  ;  destitute. 

No  work;  destitute;  drew  rations  last 
winter. 
I)o. 

Worthless ;  run-away ;  left  his  wife  with 
a  lot  of  orphans. 

Tries  to  support  these  orphans;  drew 
rations  for  them  last  winter  ;  deserv- 
ing; special  notice. 

Lives  with  the  father. 

Kutrina  cripple;  uses  crutches;  201  drew 
rations  for  them  last  winter. 

Bright  ffirl ;  lives  with  William  Phillip- 
son  ;  be  feeds  and  clothes  her ;  he  took 
her  from  201  to  relieve  her  in  part. 

End  of  upper  deck  of  double-decker. 

Old  and  destitute :  lower  deck,  double- 
decker. 


Cannot  get  work ;  able  to  work. 
Destitute. 

Lazy,  worthless;  sold  whisky  to  In- 
dians; in  guard  house  for  selling 
whisky. 

Alias  Dengy ;  Musician  Clark's  woman. 

Destitute,  sick. 

No  work ;  destitute. 

Do. 
Old :  destitute  ;  drew  rations  last  wintiT. 

Shari>,  quick ;  steals,  robs ;  rascal  in 
every  muscle. 

Destitute ;    family    name    not    known ; 

live»  with  221. 
Widow;  destitute. 

LalMircr :  no  work  ;  destitute. 


Destitute. 

Sui»porte<l    by    Knsolf  Giv<"«mill ;    pro- 
vided for. 

Very  old,  destitute,   childish,  sick,  nn- 

c-ared  for. 
SupiH)rted  by  hnsband.  who  is  a  sailor,  I 

believe. 

Destitute. 

Do. 

Do. 
Provided  for. 


Destitute. 


Can  work  a  llviiig. 

Destitute;  sometimes  gathers  clams  and 

beiTies. 
No  work. 


Supported. 
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<'enttuji  of  iSitkaj  Alaska  Terriutrff, 


Na' 


257 
'i58 
'i59 

•2tia 

'264 
'i65 
>J66 
«>7 

see 

'J69 
270 
271 
272 

2rj 

274 

275 
276 
277 
279- 
280 
2dl 


2«3 
284 
2e«j 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 

aoo 

301 
'M2 
303 
:K)4 

:<05 
:)06 

307 
308 

:m)9 

310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
3i0 
321 
322 
323 
324 
32a 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 


XaiiioH. 


Nadio  Kosnikoir 

Valadiiini  KosnikofT. . 

Anna  KoHuikoff 

WUliam  KuHhoff 


.  Sex. 


Patrick  Bums 

Eli7.a  Burns 

I^ary  Ann  Burns 

John  K.  Bnrna 

Charlos  J.  Buioih 

ComeliuH  Kerwin 

Amelia  Koetranidtot)' . 


Sirega  KoHtrauiatofT . . . . 
Nt'dezda  Kosti-anistotl*. . 
Pedro  Korttrauistoff  . . .. 

lYedocla  SchwarsofT 

Vassilla  CoaharoroflV . . . 
Katriua  Coshnroi-off — 

Natalia  (-oshurorolf 

Katrina  C\i8hurorotf 

Olj^a  Lalonuitolf 

Julia  (^onhovarofl' 

Honrv  Snanier 

Charles  Evans 

Isaac  Ikngnian 


Ida  Bergman 

Mareus  KcMlolplie 

Fannie*  Rodolpbe 

Joso])liiue  Kodolphi'  . 
Catherine  Murphy. . . 
Mary  Murphy. 


(l«H)rae  Murphy 

Frank  Murjihy 

Henry  Murphy 

J.B.Kyan 

Jim  Foniey 

Alexander  Miletich 

Makeffa  Gallavauolf . . . . 

Albert  Richter 

Tom  Steward 

W.  11.  Wood 

Edward  Lndecker 

Frank  Mahony 

William  Thonii>son 

Jamos  Dourill 

William  Duncan 

Matrona  I  vanon 

Alexandrina  Bergamin  . 

Maria  Beri;umin  

Miiiedora  Bergamin 

Maria  Bergamiu 


Williuni  Henderson . . 

John  Clarke 

James  O  rlttin 

Anaska  Kokottika... 

VasiUaGriftin 

E.  A.  Holstead 

Katriua  Holstead 

Afdolka  Holstead  ... 

Samuel  Goldstein 

G.  W.  Brady 

Elizabeth  Brady 

Blanche  Brady 

Clementina  Brady. . . 

Frank  Brmly 

Henr^'  Melvin 

Laraii  Caplaii 

John  Ulhrich   

Peter  Cash avaroff  .. 
Michael  Wasnortoff . 
Anna  Wasnortotf  . . . 
Nicole  Wasnortoff. . . 
Henrv  S.  Franklin  . . 
Natofla  Cashavaroff . 


F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 


331     Ophem  Cashavaroff F. 


Afiv.. 


7 
6 
2 
35 

30 
26 
7 
3 
16  mo. 
23 
38 

16 
13 
11 
30 
2** 
28 

4 

3 
11 
18 
47 
27 
3b 

24 

39 

29 

15  mo. 

31 

13 

11 

6 

»> 

52 
25 
25 
51 
40 
39 
37 
36 
42 
40 
50 
29 
26 
30 
20 
10 
18mo.j 


Wh«'re  born. 


Oecuputiun. 


Place  of 
busine.Hi(. 


1 


Sitka  . . 
...do.- 
...do.. 
Russia. 


Ireland 

...do 

Washington, D.( 

^evada 

Sitka 

At  sea 

Sitka 


...iio    

Kodiuk 

...do 

. . .  do 

Atka 

Sitka    

....do    

...do 

...do 

...do 

HunoviT 

Wa.Hhington  Tor 

Biivuria 


...do 

Wirtoniburg. 

Bavaria 

Sitka 

In«Iand 

Maine 

...do 

New  Mexico). 

Sitka 

Ireland 

Cook  Inlet... 

Austria 

Moscow 

PruHsiu 

Martiuitiue  . . 

Ireland 

I*russia 

Ii-elaud 

Scotland 

New  York  . . . 

Holland 

Sitka 

Ounalaska . . . 

Sitka 

...do 

...do 


Child 

...do 

...do ; 

Saloon  ki-eiH'r  and  car-  .  No  uuiuIm 
penter. 

Sii  wver ' 

Wife 

Child 

...do 

.-do 

Men*haut  and  salo<m  ' 

Midwife , 


Clerk I  Tniinaii »  .  . 

Child 

...do ! ' 

Servant I  > 

Deacon I  Cathedral . . . 

Wife t  35 

Child I  :c. 

...do '  X^ 

...do :J.» 

Sisters.  237 35 

Meivhant [ 

Laborer [  Sitka  Houw 

Butcher 1  S4 


Wife 

Merchant 

Wife 

Child 

Teacher 

Child 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Cari>ent4>r 

Ilaker 

Saloon  keeper 

Clerk 

Baker  and  re.>«taurant 

Cook 

Sawyer  (f ) 

Baker 

Billiard  saloon 

(^ook 

Saloon  keeper ». . . . 

Saloon 

Prostitute 

...do 

...do  

Child 

. . .  do 


34 


Richli  . 


I 


40 
29 
39 
25 

2 
37 
35 
13 
34 
44 
35 

8 

6 

4 
37  I 
36  ' 
27  I 

23 : 

22 
21 
3  Mio. 
27 
50 


Mississippi 

Montreal 

England 

TukrHi  Island  . . . 

Sitka 

Finland 

Sitka 

Kodiac 

Prussia   

Washington  Ter 

Ireland 

Fort  Vancouver. 

Idaho 

Fort  Vancouver. 

Jamaica 

Turkey  

Wirteiiiburg 

Sitka 

...do 

...do 

...do 

New  Hampshire 
Kodiac 


I      11     Sitka . 

*  No.  878  omitted. 


Caroenter i  — 

Sjiloon !  — 

Prcwtitute 1  — 

Child 

Engineer > 

Wife , 

('hild 

Mi'iThant 

Groi-er 

Wife 

Child , 

...do 

...do I 

Seaman " 

Merchant • 

Baker ^ 

Clerk ,•« 

Assistant  prient ,  Cathedral  ■ 

Wife :..! 

Child 1 ; 

Barber *i 


Chlhl  . 


,1 
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Octoaer  24^1870— Continued. 


Rt^ideooe. 


Whether 

aUe-bodied 

oroot. 


fi2 

Si 

Xr  BDmber 

23 
53 
53 
S3 
33 


CiUMble  of 

aelf-sapportl 

or  nut.     I 


Ye».. 


res. 
Ye«. 


Yt» 


Sitka  Hoase 
34 

34 
34 


Yes. 
-do. 
.do 

do. 
do. 
do. 
.do. 


Yes. 
do. 
do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do  . 
do  - 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 


Yea. 


Yes. 
..do. 


Yea. 
do. 
.do. 


Yi-a. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
do. 
-do. 


What  aid 
needed. 


Yes I  None  . 


..do. 
.-do  . 


Yea. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 


None  . 
..do    .. 


Salary  . 


None  . 


Yea. 


Ye.s.. 
.doV 


.1  Xone  .. 

.1  None  .. 
.!..do... 


do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Yes. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do- 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
-.do. 
..do  . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


None  . 

.do... 

.do... 

.do  . . . 

.do  . . . 

.do... 

.do... 

a\o  ... 

.do... 

.do... 
i..do  ... 
. . do  . . . 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Time  when.  I 


Kemarke. 


None  . 


•  do ;  House  neat  and  clean. 

.do ! 


Ex-soldier. 

l^^one House  clean ;  apparently  live  wt^ll ;  liav« 

a  good  many  dances, 
.do 


None  . 


'  Salaried  by  (^reoo-Rnssian  Chun^li. 


None ' 

(?)         1 

None I 

.do 


.do. 
-do  . 
-do  . 
.do. 


Ex-Holdier;  keeps  Lida  Kloot«.hman. 
House  clean,  couifottable,  and  very  hand- 
somely fixed. 

Very  clean  and  comfortable  house. 


None  . 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
-do... 
.do  ... 
.do... 
.do... 
ido... 
.do... 


Neat  and  cleanly. 

I  .^Supported  by  their  mother. 

!  j  First  American  child  bom  in  Hitka. 

;  Billiard  saloon,  &c. 
Honest,  good  man ;  reliable. 


•I 


Yes ',  None i  None  . 


Yes. 


Yes. 
.do. 


Yes 
-do. 
do. 


None  . 


None  . 


None  . 
-do.. 


None  . 
..do... 


Frcedman,  citizen  of  colored  descent. 


Bilk  of  worst  kind  ;  utterly  worthless. 


Child  of  Alx.  Kuratoft;  leit  unprovided 

for :  he  was  captain  of  a  brig. 
Ex-soldier;  doubtful. 
Worthless,  lazy  ex-soldier  H  Co.  2d  Art. 
Little  low  p-og-shop. 
Indian  she  slave,  kept  by  Griffin. 
Child  b^-  the  stiuaw. 


None  . 
do... 
.do... 


:i: 


.  I  Yes None  . 

.'.-do f-.do  ... 

.'..do '-.do  ... 

I.  .do '..do  ... 

.^  Salary ;..do  ... 

-    Yes '..do  ... 


Ye» Yes None. 

I  Doubtful..  


None 

.do 

.do 


Adopted  child. 

Needs  watching;  has  been  iinpiiouted  in 
smiiggliug,  &v. 


None  . 
.do... 
.do... 
.€io... 
.do  ... 
.do.. 


None  . 


Colored  citizen. 


Salaried  by  Givoo-KiMsiau  (-liunji. 

£x-eoldier. 

Supposed  to  be  «uppoito4l  by  her  chil- 
aieu. 
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CensM  of  SitkOy  Alaska  TenUfprn. 


No. 

Namf. 

• 

Sex. 

i 

F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1  F. 
,    M. 

M. 

F. 
i  F. 
!    M. 

F. 
.  F. 
1    F. 

!'"■ 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
.M. 
^M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

1 
Age. 

62 
18 

Whei-e  born. 
!  Kodiac      

Occupation. 

Place  of  ba£l 
ness. 

3,12 

Matrona  Yeddamariue 

Olira  Cft8havan>ll* 

'  Widow 

"       .; 

33.-I 

Kit  If  SI. 

1  (vraas  widow 

M 

334 

335 

Paril  Xai  risott' 

Fwkli  Vapin 

13  i....do 

7  1  ...do 

37  l....do 

70     Kwliak 

40    do 

44     $^t.  Paul  Island.. 

24  '  Sitka 

20      KfMlink 

.  Child 

|-..-do 

laborer 

i 

1 

Ml 

44I 



XUi 

Nicoli  ChiH-hnofl* 

337 
.13H 

'  Anna  Korrt*«tin    

Marsha  Chcruovi 

:xxt 

A  vida  Zokoroir 

340 
341 

Ivan  Potil 

Maria  Petil.: 

1 

1  Sailor 

,  Wife 

Infant 

Nothing 

1  Child- 

Prostitat© 

Child 

Ship  carpenter 

Lanndrcss  and  seam's. 
Child 



44, 

44 

JJ' 

44  ! 
44 
44  - 

342 
343 
344 

KatrinaPitil 

LaffPetil 

Petreha  Petil 

Imo 
59 
10 
20 

9  mo 

30 

29 

4 

58 

37 
14 

Sitka 

1 do 

! do 

345 

Anna  Sapalotf 

Anna  Sapalott' 

Maracolra  Parukott 

Eugenia  Parakoff 

1 do 

346 

....do 

347 

1  Kenai 

348 

Kodiak 

44 

349 

Katrina  Parakort 

Maria  Malakofl  

Sitka 

44  1 

;I50 

Kodiak 

351 
352 

AiiTiu  KoratNiiia 

Sitka 

Prostitute 

44 

Anna  KoratHiiia 

. . .  do 

Nurtk* 

St  Rorrowp.' 

:w< 

Platian  Larianotf 

AlitioDa  Lariauolf 

43  1  Calitbi-nia 

29     Sitka 

13 do 

Tinsmith 

44  j 

354 

Wife  

44 

355 

Anna  I^rianoff 

Child 

44 

:»6 

JaniBH  Sc'hrnieg 

25 
30 
45 
42 
11 
40 

Baden  

Saloon  keeper 

Lazaraesal. 
do     

357 

Charles  Myers 

Wirtemburu 

KoiUak  ..... 

...do  

Seaman 

;i5H 

Hollan  Pheuoloska 

Anna  Phenoloska 

:W9 

Sitka 

Wife 

360 

Ivan  Chomofl' . 

....do    . 

Child    

1 

361 

Stephen  Oashin  

.  St.   Pot*«rRhnr<T 

Clerk 

39  [ 

362 
36,1 

Thomas  M.  Groves 

Martha  E.  Groves 

34  '  Jamaica 

2)  1  Washington.D.C 
42  1  Wirt4»mburg .... 
36  1  WttshinirtoM  T«r 

Saildler,  cook,  steward 

Laundress .• 

Clerk  q'rterra'rdep't.. 
Dealer  in  trash  and  In- 
dian curiosities. 
Clerk 

Cyane 

364 

Albert  Kahu 

Clnb-honM.. 

365 

Ames  F.  Whitford     . . 

25  ■ 

366 

Ed.  H.  Francis  

21 
25 
36 
25 
50 

Illinois 

Whitfoid..., 

367 

Honry  Thitf .... 

Saxony  

Connecticut 

Bavaria 

Laborer 

....do   

368 
369 

S.  A.  S|»encer •. . . . 

Isaac  Fronau 

Carpenter 

Merchant 

Q.M.dep't..i 


370 

Ost'ar  S.  Bra<lley  . 

ConiiArtintit. 

Steward 

H.  Kinkead . 

371 

John  A.  Fuller 

36  '  England 

'M  i  Now  York 

43  1  Pennsvlvania  . .  _ 

Druggist  and  postm'r. 
Wife 

27 

372 

Catherine  F'uller 

27  , 

373 

J.  H.  Kinkead 

Lizzie  F.  Kinkead 

Mi*rchfl^»lt 

25 

374 

32 
39 
32 
36 
33 

Ohio 

Wife 

25 

375 
376 
377 

37«  ■ 

379  1 

380  1 

Charles  Kinkead 

...do  

Merchant 

25 

George  R.  McKnlght 

William  Kapus 

Georgetown,  D.C 

Germany 

Ireland 

Deputy  ool'r  customs. . 

Coflector  customs 

Clerk 

7| 

Patrick  Corcoran 

7 

J.  C.  Dennis 

28 
52 
44 
34 

New  Jersey 

...do  

7 

Samnnl  Milotirli 

Austria  .. 

Saloon  keeper. 

:«1   •   A.  Ca«an i 

Selavonian 

Scotland 

Trader 

382 

383  1 

384  1 

385  . 
386 
387 

388  , 

389  ! 
390' 
391 

William  Dunlap                   i 

Carpent-cr  . 

Edward  Vonng 

23 
25 
32 
25 

Boston . . 

Servant 

Emanuel  Shirpser 

David  Flannerv 

Russian  Poland. 
Ireland 

Merchant 

Blacksmith 

.J 

Augustus  Moran 

do 

Ship  cai*penter 

Johnny  Orr 

Tripp 

Carpenter 

Q.M.dept.., 

,                                  1 

William  S.  A  rnheim 

i ; 1 ;;  ■; !]]!.'.!!"^ 

1 -  
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Octoher24,  1870— ContiDued. 


Whether 

j;-v)id«Doe,  '  able-bodied 
I     or  not. 


Capable  of 

Belr-8upport 

or  not. 


Very    doubtful 
Yes Yes 


Yea. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


«  ' 

44  1 

44    , 

44  I  Tolerable 

44 

44 

44 

44 


I  Yes  . . . 
...do 


Donbtful. 


44  '  Tolerably.    Doubtful. 


44 
44 
44 
44 

liSMrac  sal. 
...do 


Yea. 
do. 
do. 


Yes . 
..do  . 


25 

Wbitford.! 

...do I 

Cinb-house! 


K.&Co.l 
27  ; 
27 
25 
2.-> 
25 

riub-houso' 
...  do  .... 
7 

Clnb-honse 


Yes . 
.do. 
.do. 
do  . 
-do. 


Store  house 


Club-honse 
Wliitford 


do  . 

do. 

do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 

do. 
.■do- 
.ilo  . 

do. 

do. 

do  . 
.do. 

do. 

do  . 

do  . 

do. 
.do. 


Yes. 


Yes . 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Yes 

-do 

Doubtful. 


Doubtful. 

Yes 

do 

.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do. 
.do  . 

do  . 

do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
-do  . 
.do. 
.do. 
.do-. 

do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


Yes. 


What 

assistance 

needed. 


Xone  . 


None  . 


None  . 


Yeo 


None  . 
-do... 
.do... 


None  . 
.do... 


None  . 


None 
.do... 
.do  ... 
.do... 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 

do  . 
.do  . 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do  . 

do. 
-do. 
.do. 

do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


Time  when, 


None  . 


None  . 


None  , 


None  . 
.do... 
.do... 


None  . 
.do... 


None  . 


None  . 
.do... 

do  . . . 

do... 


None .    None 


.do  . 
-do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 

do. 
.do  . 
.do. 

do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 

do. 
.do  . 

do  . 
.do. 


Remarks. 


Drew  rations  last  winter. 
Uer  husband  is  a  sailor,  and  is  at  sea ; 
very  neat  and  well-dressed. 

No.  44  is  the  Bee-hive. 

Old.  dostltuto,  weakly ;  drew  rations  last 
winter. 

Sickly,  destitute ;  drew  rations  last  win 
ter. 

Confirmed  invalid ;  consumption  ;  desti- 
tute; drew  rations  last  winter. 

Lives  on  island  in  harbor. 

Destitute :  gets  little  or  nothing  flrom  her 
husband. 

Old,  decrepit ;  drew  rations  last  winter 

Destitute. 

Can  work,  but  can  get  none. 


Old  and  weakly ;  she  has  a  sou  at  Bristol 
Bay,  in  employ  of  Tiller  &  Co.,  who 
gives  her  |10  per  month  of  his  pay  as  a 
subsidy,  but  the  firm  has  no  agent  here, 
and  they  swindle  her  and  the  boy  both 
out  of  it. 

Kept  by  the  barker,  Franklin,  or  rather 
she  keeps  him.  She  says  he  don't  pay 
her  a  cent  for  value  received,  geia 
drunk  on  her  daughter's  wages;  not 
deserving. 


End  of  B«>e-hive. 


Destitute ;  no  work. 

Adopted. 
Nothing  to  do. 

>  Colored  conplo,  freshly  married. 
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26  ALASKA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Tounor,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  for  tbe 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  num)>er  of  Sitka  Indians,  residents 
in  the  village  near  the  post :  365  men,  296  women,  260  children ;  total, 
921  in  the  vUlage  October  20, 1869.  They  stated  330  men,  women,  and 
boys,  were  absent  hunting  and  fishing  at  that  time. 

FlEADQlTARTEBS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLITmBIA, 

January  18,  1871. 
A  true  copy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARG, 
Firfft  Lieutenant  ISecond  ArtiUery^  A.  A.  A.  G. 


RBPOKT  OF  MAJOli  i:.  H.  LUDIXGTOX. 

Headquarters  Depart3ient  of  the  Columbia, 

Portland^  Oregon^  Xoiember  10,  1870. 

Major:  The  commanding  general  desires  that  you  will  take  advaii 
tage  of  the  opportunities  that  may  oft'er  themselves  in  going  to  and 
returning  Irom  Sitka,  of  collecting  any  information  that  may  be  useful 
in  relation  to  the  military  or  general  resources  of  the  country  on  the 
route,  particularly  vith  reference  to  the  number,  character,  habits,  and 
location  of  the  Indians  on  the  route,  in  British  Columbia  as  well  as 
Alaska.  He  desires  particularly  any  information  that  you  may  be  able  to 
gather  in  relation  to  any  settlements  that  may  have  been  made  iu 
Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  lumbering,  lishing,  or  other  indiis 
tries ;  their  present  and  prospective  development,  if  any. 

At  Tongass  and  Wrangel  you  will  ascertain  the  condition  in  which 
the  public  buildings  and  other  property  were  left,  and  whether  the 
agents  in  charge  are  taking  proper  care;  whether  any  part  of  the 
property  will  be  useful  elsew^here ;  if  a  new  post  should  be  established 
in  the  Alexandrian  Archipelago,  and  whether  its  value  would  justify  its 
transfer.  The  condition  of  the  post  cemet<3ries  will  be  examined  into 
and  reported  upon. 

During  your  stay  at  Sitka  you  will  make  an  inspection  of  that  post : 
and  he  desires  that  you  will  inquire  particularly  into  the  relations  be 
tween  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
one  upon  the  other.  All  unserviceable  property  at  that  post  should  l>e 
inspected  during  your  stay,  and  the  commanding  officer  will  be  in- 
structed to  cause  it  to  be  prcvsented  to  you  for  that  purpose. 

A  copy  of  General  Orders  No.  65,  of  1809,  from  the  Adjutant  Genemrs 
office,  is  inclosed  for  your  information;  and  in  the  inspection  of  ord- 
nance stores  which  are  condemned  and  recommended  for  sale,  you  are 
desired  to  state.in  the  column  of  remarks  whether  they  are  worth  trau^i- 
portation  to  an  arsenal. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  SHERBURNE, 
Annhtant  Adjutant  Oeneral. 

Major  E.  II.  Ludington,  ,  ' 

Assistant  Inspector  General^  Department  Columhia^  Portland^  Oregon, 

A  true  copy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 
First  Lieutenant  ISecond  Artilleryy  A.  A.  A.  0. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Columbia, 

Assistant  Inspector  General's  Office, 

Portland^  Oregon^  December  30, 1870. 
Sir:  Iu  compliance  with  the  foregoing  letter  of  instructions  I  col- 
lected, IIS  far  as  practicable,  tlie  information  desired  concerning  the 
general  resources  of  Alaska,  and  the  condition  of  Indian  tribes  along 
the  route;  I  examined  the  public  buildings  at  Forts  Tongass  and 
Wrangel ;  I  inspected  the  post  of  Sitka,  and  have  the  honor  to  report 
as  follows : 

I.— General  resources  of  Alaska. 

The  commercial  resources  of  Alaska  are  furs,  fish,  and  lumber.  The 
first  are  obtained  by  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  constitute  the  one 
valuable  product  of  the  Territory.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  fish, 
apon  which  the  Indians  depend  mainly  for  food,  but  very  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  cure  them  for  market.  The  only  fisheries  between  Puget 
Sound  and  Sitka  are  those  of  Waldron  &  Co.,  and  Barronovitch  &  Co. 
The  former  is  located  at  Klawack,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
northwest  of  Tongass.  Last  year  a  beginning  was  made,  and  three 
hundred  barrels  of  fish  packed.  This  year  Waldron  &  Co.  hope  to  ])ut 
up  three  thousand  barrels,  and  to  make  the  experiment  a  success.  Bar- 
ronovitch &  Co.  established  last  year  a  fishery  at  Cassan,  and  packed 
about  three  hundred  barrels.  At  both  of  these  fisheries  the  labor  is 
(lone  by  Indians.  ilS'ear  Sitka  is  the  fishery  of  the  Russian- American 
Ice  Company,  which  has  been  established  nearly  three  years,  and  pro- 
daces  yearly  some  two  thousand  barrels. 

The  timber  in  Alaska  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  would  be  a  source 
of  revenue  if  near  market,  but  the  expense  of  transporting  it  is  so 
great  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  bQing  commercially  valuable.  There 
is  not  a  saw-mill  in  the  Territory,  except  the  one  at  Sitka  belonging  to 
the  Quartermastei^s  Department. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Alaska  are  extremely  limited.  With 
great  care  a  few  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  radishes  have  been 
grown.  There  are  reports  of  localities  in  the  interior  where  grain  can 
be  grown,  but  nothing  is  certainly  known  of  them.  The  settlements  of 
Alaska  are  few,  and  all  upon  the  sea-coast ;  there  are  no  roads ;  the 
only  food  to  be  obtained  consists  offish  and  game;  there  is  neither 
agriculture  nor  manufactures ;  and,  therefore,  the  Territory,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  has  no  resources. 

II. — Indians  in  Alaska. 

Being  limited  iu  time  and  opportunities  for  making  niquiry,  I  can  re- 
port little  that  is  new  concerning  the  Indian  tribes.  Mr.  Colyer,  special 
Indian  commissioner,  states  that  he  considers  the  nomenclature  and  esti- 
mate of  numbers  given  by  Major  General  Halleck  in  his  report  for  18G8 
substantially  correct,  and  I  respectfully  refer  to  that  and  to  the  report 
of  his  acting  assistant  adjutant  general,  Captain  K.  N.  Scott.  Mr.  Frank 
Mahony,  who  has  had  sixteen  years'  experience  among  the  Indians, 
differs  somewhat  from  Captain  Scott  in  regard  to  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  the  tribes.  He  sUites  that  from  Behring  Sea  toBehring  Straits 
are  wandering  tribes  called  Koohunsky,  Onossky,  Cagatoke,  and  Col- 
ching.  They  number  about  4,000  to  5,000  ;  live  by  the  chase ;  are  peju-e- 
able,  and  regard  the  whites  as  a  superior  race.  They  trade  but  little. 
The  Kanisky  trib^,  numbering  500  to  800,  live  along  Cook's  Inlet,  and 
are  x^^ry  friendly ;  not  well  armed  ;  live  by  the  chase.  He  estimates  the 
total  number  of  Aleutes  at  7,000,  but  from  other  information  I  think 
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their  number  not  greater  tban  5,000.  They  are  partially  civilized,  and 
are  honest,  i)eaceable,  and  very  friendly.  They  live  by  hunting  furred 
animals,  and  by  fishing.  Mr.  Mahony  further  states  that  the  Nuchask 
tribe,  living  along  Prince  William  Sound,  are  peaceable.  They  num- 
ber 400,  and  are  but  little  known.  Along  the  Copper  River  are  Indians 
known  by  the  name  of  Madnassky  or  Copper  Kiver.  This  is  a  wander- 
ing tribe,  and  their  numbers  not  ascertained.  From  Behring  Bay  to 
Portland  Canal  are  several  tribes  known  by  the  general  name  of  Ko- 
losh.  They  are  mostly  savage  and  unreliable.  They  have  plenty  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  obtained  by  trade  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany.   They  are  sub-divided  into  tribes  a«  follows : 

Location. 


Hchring  Bay 

Cross  Sound 

Cliilkaht  Inlet  . . . 

Stephen  Passage  . 
Sitka 

Admiralty  Island. 


Name.      \ 

Numbers. 

Yucatat  ..| 

300 

Stikiue..  .: 

1,2(K) 

Tongasa  ..s 

80(1 

Whinejifa  .i 

i.axj 

CUilkaiit  . 

2,500 

Anega.  ... 

'M 

Takon.... 

2,000 

Sitka : 

1,000 

Hoodsiuoo 

1,00(» 

Kako 

7rA\ 

Auk : 

1 

750 

From  actual  census  taken,  the  above  statement  of  numbers  should  be 
corrected  as  follows : 

Upon  the  20th  October  last  there  were  in  the  village  of  the  Sitkai> 
365  men,  296  women,  and  260  children.  The  chiefs  reported  that  330 
men,  >\omen,  and  children  were  absent  hunting.  So  the  actual  number 
of  that  tribe  is  1,251.  Of  the  Tongass  tribe,  living  on  island  of  that 
name,  there  are  left  but  250.  About  100  more  of  them  live  at  Cape 
Northumberland.  At  Fort  Wrangel  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Stikine 
tribe  numbering  159  men,  183  women,  and  166  children ;  total,  508. 
The  remainder  of  this  tribe  is  scattered,  and  the  number  estimated 
at  400. 

All  the  tribes  living  along  the  inside  route  to  Sitka  have  traded  for 
years  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  have  purchased  arms,  &c., 
freely.  Most  of  them  are  intelligent,  but  very  few  reliable.  They  make 
no  attempt  at  agriculture. 

III.— Forts  tongass  and  wranoel. 

SJQce  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  the  above  posts  the  build- 
ings and  public  property  at  Tongass  have  been  in  charge  of  Patrick 
Murphy,  employed  by  the  quartermaster  department.  Apparently  be 
had  performed  the  duty  well  prior  to  our  visit.  Some  articles  for  which 
he  had  receipted  were  not  to  be  found,  but  from  his  statements,  cor- 
roborated by  others,  I  was  satisfied  that  in  the  haste  of  transferring  the 
property  some  mistakes  had  occurred.  He  was  instructed  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  relieving  himself  of  the  responsibility.  All  stores  of 
any  value  were  taken  aboard  the  Newberu,  and  carried  to  San  Fran- 
cisco depot. 

The  buildings  at  Tongass  are  all  constructed  of  logs,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  a  frame  school-room,  24  by  12  feet  in  size.  It  would  be  impractica- 
ble to  move  them,  nor  could  sufficient  material,  such  as  sashes,  doors, &c., 
&c.,  be  obtained  from  them  to  pay  expenses  of  removal.    It  is  probable 
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that  next  spring  there  will  be  many  miners  stopping  at  Tongas^s  on 
their  way  to  the  Ske^na  River  mines,  and  that  these  buildings  could 
then  be  sold.  Otherwise  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  donated  to 
the  Indiiins  resident  near  the  post.  Tlie  trader  at  Tongass  stated  to  me 
that  he  had  no  reckon  to  anticipate  Indian  difficulties. 

At  Wrangel  the  public  property  and  buildings  are  in  charge  of  the 
trader,  Mr.  Lear,  and  were  found  in  good  condition.  The  trader  was 
occupying  the  hospital  building  as  a  residence  and  store.  This  building 
is  a  two-story  frame,  46  by  31  feet  in  dimensions,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  I  think  it  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  removed  without  much 
injury  or  expense.  One  set  of  officers'  quarters  are  also  frame,  but  s(^ 
constructed  that  the  material  would  be  of  little  value  after  being  taken 
apart  Thti  other  buildings  are  of  logs,  and  not  worth  removal.  No 
public  property  was  found  remaining  at  this  post  except  one  wagon,  a 
few  barrels  of  lime,  and  some  forage.  All  were  taken  aboard  the  New- 
l)eni  and  carried  to  San  Francisco  depot,  excei)t  nineteen  bales  of  hay, 
ahandoned  as  worthless.  This  post  is  a  convenient  rendezvous  for 
miners  working  upon  the  Stichine  River,  eight  of  them  at  present 
wintering  there,  and  the  buildings  might  be  sold  for  a  trifle  in  the 
spring.  In  default  of  such  sale,  I  would  recommend  the  removal  of  tlie 
hospit^il  building,  and  the  donation  of  the  others  to  the  resident  Indians" 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lear's  letter  of  last  September,  soliciting  a 
detachment  of  troops,  he  stated  to  me  that  he  had  no  fear  of  Indian 
disturbances,  and  did  not  now  desire  the  presence  of  troops.  For  n 
detailed  statement  as  to  the  buildings  at  Tongass  and  Wrangel,  1 
respectfully  refer  to  a  report  from  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  dt*part 
niput,  dated  J)ecember  23,  1870. 

IV.— Inspection  of  post  of  sitka. 

Location. — The  post  of  Sitka  is  located  in  the  town  of  same  name,  on 
Baranoft'  Island,  Alnska  Territory,  and  is  in  latitude  oT^  2'  51''  north, 
longitude  135°  IG'  25"  west.  The  harbor  of  Sitka  is  accessible  at  all 
times,  and  affords  good  anchorage.  The  town  is  the  ])rincii>al  one  of 
the  Territory,  but  is  in  itself  unimportant. 

Hlntory. — ^The  Territory  was  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  on 
the  18th  October,  18(57,  and  immediately  thereafter,  by  authority  of 
Majnr  General  Halleck,  commanding  the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  the 
military  post  of  Sitka  was  established  by  Brevet  Major  General  Jeff. 
C.  Davis,  colonel  Twenty-third  Infantry.  General  Davis  remained  in 
command  of  the  district,  and  also  of  the  post,  until  Decc^mber  1,  18f>S, 
when  he  yielded  command  of  the  post  to  Captain  W.  II.  Dennison, 
Si'coud  Artillery.  Upon  the  3d  day  of  July,  1809,  Captain  G.  K. 
lirady.  Twenty-third  Infantry,  assumed  command  of  the  x)ost,  and 
retiiined  it  until  relieved  by  Major  J.  C.  Tidball,  Second  Artillery,  on 
the  23d  September,  1870.  ]^o  change  has  since  occurred.  The  first  gar- 
rison consisted  of  Battery  H,  Second  Artillery,  and  Company  F,  Ninth 
Infantry.  Upon  the  3d  July,  18GJ,  Company  E,  Twenty-third  Infantry, 
replaced  F,  Ninth  Infantry,  and  on  the  2Dth  September,  1870,  Battery  I, 
^>econd  Artillery,  replaced  Battery  II.  The  present  garrison  consists  of 
Battery  I,  Second  Artillery,  and  Company  B,  Twenty-third   Infantry. 

Object. — This  post  was  estiiblished  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  Alaska,  and  to  protect  settlers  against  the  Indians.  It 
is  of  little  use  for  the  latter  purpose,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  land 
commnnications,  and  no  vessel  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authori- 
ties. Unless  by  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Department,  or  the  chance  opj)or- 
tunity  to  charter  a  vessel  of  the  merchant  service,  the  garrison  of  Sitka 
is  available  only  against  the  adjacent  Indian  village. 
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Cliaracter, — The  post  is  a  temporary  one.  No  fixed  strengtli  of  gar- 
rison has  been  establisheti.  The  present  force,  two  companies,  is  ample. 
There  is  no  fortification  of  any  kind,  neither  is  there  any  heavy  artillery. 
One  battery,  consisting  of  four  light  12-pounder  field-pieces  and  cue 
battery  of  four  10  pounder  Parrott  guns,  constitute  the  armament. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  ammunition,  in  excellent  condition.  The 
magazine  is  not  free  from  dampness,  but  is  as  nearly  dry  as  the  climate 
will  permit.  The  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  storehouses,  hospital,  sta- 
bles, &e.,  iJcc,  are  of  ample  size,  and  in  good  condition. 

Communications, — Entirely  by  water.  A  sailing  vessel  of  the  Navy  is 
stationed  in  the  harbor,  but  apart  from  that  all  communication  depends 
upon  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine.  A  small  steamer  i)eri(>rms  mail 
service,  monthly,. between  Sitka  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Supplies  are  obtained  entirely  from  the  depot  at  San  Francisco.  There 
are  on  hand  enough  of  all  kinds  (except  forage)  to  last  until  December 
next.  Water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  is  hauled  al>out  one 
mile.    Enough  for  other  uses  is  obtained  from  cisterns. 

Post  administration, — Major  Tidball,  commanding  the  post,  is  a  capa- 
ble and  reliable  officer,  and  performs  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory  maimer. 
General  police  good.  Post  records  i)roperly  kept.  The  post  commander 
expresses  himself  satisfied  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  officers 
serving  under  him.  Chaplain  Van  Home  had  just  reported,  and  began 
religious  services  in  a  chapel  furnished  by  the  citizens.  Discipline  of 
the  command  fair.  No  rexntations  by  officers  or  troops.  A  good  school 
is  maintained  by  contribution  from  post  fund  and  subscription  of  citi- 
zens, and  is  open  to  troops  and  civilians.  The  guard-house  is  poorly 
ventilated,  dark,  and  uncomfortable.  A  larger  one,  formerly  in  use,  had 
been  abandoned,  because  requiring  a  greater  guard  than  the  garrison 
could  well  afford.  Prisoners  are  well  treated.  In  confinement  are,  7 
military  convicts  and  1  enlisted  man  of  E  Company,  Twenty-thirtl  In- 
fantry, undergoing  sentence;  1  enlisted  man  of  1  Company,  Second  Artil- 
lery, awaiting  trial,  and  6  civilians  awaiting  transfer  to  civil  authorities 
for  trial.  The  civilians  are  required  to  labor  with  the  convicts,  and 
complain  greatly. 

The  library  contains  about  200  volumes,  and  a  large  reading-room  is 
open  to  the  enlisted  men.  The  bakery  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
bread  usually  of  excellent  quality.  A  good  hand  fire-engine,  with  bar- 
rels of  water  and  buckets  in  each  building,  form  the  provision  for  safety 
against  accidental  fire. 

No  attention  has  been  paid  to  General  Order  No.  45,  Adjutant  (ren- 
eral's  office,  series  1808,  relative  to  post  cemetericvs,  other  than  to  provide 
head-boards  for  the  graves. 

Troops. — The  morning  report  for  the  1st  day  of  December  shows 
strength  of  garrison  to  be,  present:  Field,  staft*,  &c.,  3  officers,  2  enlisted 
men;  Company  I,  Second  Artillery,  2  officers,  40  enlisted  men;  Com- 
pany E,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  2  officers,  o5  enlisted  men;  attached 
acting  assistant  surgeon,  2  officers,  12  enlisted  men  ;  absent,  2  officers, 
S  enlisted  men ;  all  of  whom  were  present  at  insj)ection  or  properly 
accounted  for.  Appearance  and  military  bearing,  good ;  clothing  and 
equipments,  good;  arms  and  anmuinition,  excellent;  discipline,  fair; 
drill,  none  for  six  months ;  men  poorly  instructed;  police  of  quarters,  I'tc, 
good;  messing  and  cooking,  good ;  company  fund  properly  raised  and 
expen<led ;  company  books  carefully  kept.  As  an  excuse  for  not  drill 
ing,  the  company  and  post  commanders  stated  that  the  small  garrison 
rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  the  troops  constantly  at  labor.  I  consider 
the  excuse  satisfactory. 

//o/f|>t7a/.— Assistant  Surgeon  A.  Hartsnff  had  just  assuminl  charge, 
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relieving  Acting  AssistiHit  Surgeon  W.  II.  Ensign.  The  bailding  is  in 
good  repair,  of  ample  size,  and  well  arranged.  There  are  two  wards, 
each  containing  eleven  beds.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  hospital 
was  found  in  satisfactory  condition.  Number  of  patients  in  hospital,  9; 
in  quarters,  2.  Prevailing  diseases,  venereal  and  malarial.  Acting  As- 
sistant Surgeon  J.  Williams  is  assigned  as  attending  surgeon  of  Indians 
and  Eussians.  They  are  not  received  in  the  hospital.  There  is  much 
.sickness  among  them.    General  sanitary  condition  of  the  post  good. 

Quartermaster's  Departfnent. — The  acting  assistant  quartermaster  at 
the  post  is  First  Lieutenant  K  R.  Stille,  Twenty- third  Infantry,  and 
the  post  commander  regards  him  as  a  capable  and  efficient  officer.  The 
office  records  were  found  to  be  properly  kept.  Funds  on  hand  Novem- 
ber 29,  $1,638  54;  $8  of  which  was  in  cash,  and  $1,630  54  on  deposit 
with  assistant  treasurer  United  States  at  Saq  Francisco.  Expenditures 
average  monthly  about  $140  for  extra-duty  men,  and  $220  (coin)  for 
rivilian  employes.  Of  the  last  item,  $165  is  for  pay  of  the  crew  of 
>chooner  Margaret,  recently  transferred  from  Fort  Kenai.  This  schooner, 
i»t*  about  twenty  tons,  seems  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  service, 
and  yet  I  would  not  recommend  selling  her  until  some  vessel  is  assigned 
tor  duty  at  Sitka. 

Public  buildings. — Most  of  the  buildings  were  turned  over  by  the 
Russian  government,  but  all  have  been  almost  rebuilt  since  estiiblish- 
meutof  the  post.  They  are  more  than  ample  for  all  requirements  of  the 
present  garrison.  The  officers'  quarters  and  hospital  are  in  excellent 
condition,  but  repairs  are  needed  to  make  the  others  as  good.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  repjiirs,  $10,000.  To  avoid  i>rolixity  in  this  report,  I  re- 
^'l»ectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  chief  quartermaster  of  the  department, 
«lated  December  23d,  for  a  detailed  statement  of  condition  of  buildings 
and  estimates  for  repairs. 

Supplies  sufficient  for  one  year  are  on  hand,  and  •i)roperly  stored  and 
<ared  for.  The  supply  of  forage  niay,  perhaps,  last  only  eight  months. 
Fuel  is  obtained  principally  by  labor  of  troops,  but  recently  200  cords 
of  wooil  were  purchased  at  $3  per  cord.  Any  stores  needed  can  be  sent 
from  Portland  depot,  by  the  mail  steamer  plying  monthly. 

Means  of  transportation  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  consist  of  16 
mules,  4  wagons,  and  3  carts,  wfth  necessary  harness;  3  row-boats,  % 
I'argCvS,  and  schooner  Margaret. 

Subsistence  department  is  also  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Stille,  and  his 
administration  of  it  is  satisfactory.  Office  records  are  properly  kept. 
Fund  on  hand  November  29,  $3,739  04;  of  which  $1,653  90  is  in  cash 
in  office  safe,  and  the  remainder,  $2,085  14,  is  deposited  with  assistant 
treasurer  United  States,  in  San  Francisco. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  on  hand  sufficient  for  one  year.  All  are  of 
excellent  (luality,  and  are  properly  stored  and  cared  for.  Fresh  beef  is 
furnished  on  the  hoof  from  San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  llj  cents  (coin) 
l)er  pound,  and  is  issued  once  in  ten  days.  An  abundance  of  game  and 
tiishis  obtained  by  purchase  from  company  fund,  so  that  a  more  frequent 
issue  of  beef  does  not  seem  necessary.  Ten  beef  cattle  had  just  been 
received  per  Newbern.  Stores  kept  for  sale  are  sold  to  enlisted  men 
as  freely  as  to  officers.  ^ 

Issues  to  citizens. — By  authority  of  post  orders,  half  rations  are  issued 
to  about  136  indigent  citizens.  The  condition  of  these  poor  people 
renders  such  an  issue  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  suftering. 

V. — Relations  between  teoops  and  citizens. 

For  the  statements  made  under  this  head,  I  rely  mainly  upon  the  in- 
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forniatioii  obtained  by  Mr.  Dawson,  clerk  to  the  chief  quartermastoi, 
who  is  a  Kussian  by  birth,  and  who  conversed  freely  with  many  of  tlu* 
Russian-speaking  i)oi>alation  of  Sitka.  Out  of  three  hundred  of  such 
population,  only  til  teen  are  Russians;  the  remainder  are  Aleuts  and  halt 
breeds.  They  express  themselves  as  satisfied  now  with  their  treatment, 
by  the  military  authorities.  They  attribute  their  difficulties  and  causes 
of  complaint,  Vhen  such  arise,  to  the  fact  that  the  interpreters  hired  by 
the  military  authorities  are  citizens  of  the  town,  and  havin^if  their  own 
interests  to  consult,  do  not  interpret  fairly.  Many  think  they  have  been 
punished  to  gratify  the  ill  feeling  of  the  interpreter,  who  misrepresented 
them  to  the  authorities.  In  regard  to  the  material  and  moral  condition 
of  these  people,  the  accompanying  report  of  Second  Lieutenant  D.  A. 
Lyle,  Second  Artillery,  shows  a  deploraple  state  of  affairs.  Yet  Mr. 
Dawson  states  that  tlieir  condition  is  even  worse  than  there  represented. 
They  belong  to  the  class  of  serfs  who  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  of 
very  lax  morals  at  the  best.  The  priests  of  the  Greek  church  at  Sitka, 
with  two  excei)tions,  are  often  drunk  upon  the  streets,  and  their  Vwea 
are  anything  but  good  examples  to  their  people.  The  women,  almost 
without  exception,  are  prostitutes,  and  even  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  must  be  included  in  the  number.  Undoubtedly  the  presence  of 
the  troops  increases  jirostitutiou  and  drunkenness,  but  no  one  havinjr 
knowledge  of  these  wretched  people  can  believe  that  they  were  coi 
rupted  by  the  troops.  Being  destitute  of  ideas  of  virtue,  the  presence 
of  soldiers  only  afforded  opportunity  and  incentive  to  the  practice  of 
vice.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  bad  effects  upon  the  troops  is  ven 
apparent,  not  only  in  disease  but  in  demoralization. 

Last  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  rations  to  the mo.st  indigent 
in  order  to  prevent  starvation,  and  this  year  the  number  has  incre«n.sed, 
so  that  ()8  whole  rations  are  issued  to  about  double  that  number  of  helj) 
less  i)ersonvS.  Nearly  all  these  peo])le  express  a  desire  to  be  transported 
to  some  part  of  the  Russian  dominions,  and  have  an  expectation  of  a 
vessel  being  sent  for  them  the  coming  summer,  but  such  expectation 
appears  slightly  founded.  As  before  stated,  they  number  300.  Their 
material  condition  is  wretched,  and  their  moral  condition  still  worse. 
They  have  no  prospect  of  employment  where  they  now  are.  They  lonj; 
for  a  transfer  to  Russian  dominions.  They  are  entirely  dependent  iiiwn 
our  Government  for  defense,  and  one-half  of  them  dependent  for  ftR>d. 
The  garrison  of  Sitka  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  leaving  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  liidians.  Therefore  tlieir  condition  should  be  madt 
known  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington,  and  if  his  government 
does  not  promptly  remove  them  to  some  Russian  province,  then  our^ 
should  lose  no  time  in  so  doing.  In  this  instance,  the  dictates  of  honor, 
policy,  and  humanity  coincide. 
Verv  respectful] V  submitted. 

E.  IL  LUDINGTON, 
Assislant  Inspector  General. 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Department  of  the  Columbia,  Portland,  Oregon, 

Headquarters  Depart^ient  <jip  the  Columbia, 

January  — ,  1871. 
A  true  ccpy : 

LOUIS  V.  CAZIARC, 
Plmt  Lieutenant  Seco7id  Artilleryj 

A,  I).  C\  and  A.  A,  A.  General 
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ARMY  ENGINEER  CONTRACTS. 


LETTEK 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY   OF    ¥AR, 


TRANSMITTING 


i  itatement  of  tlie  contracts  of  the  Engineer  Department  of  tJie  Army  for 

the  year  1870. 


March  15,  1871. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Wab  Department, 

March  8, 1871. 
Tbe  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
April  24, 1808,  a  statement  of  the  contracts  of  the  Engineer  Department 
of  the  Armv  for  the  vear  1870. 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 


l^t  of  contracts  made  by  the  Engineer  Department  and  received  at  the  office  of  Hie  Chief  of 
Enginten  during  the  year  1870,  required^  by  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  2Ut  of  April j  1808, 
chapter  48,  to  be  annually  reported  to  Congress,  together  with  those  of  1869  not  heretofore 
TifOTied. 


Contractoni. 


I>aakUii  M«de.  with  Lieii- 
t*^JiantColonelJ.  G.  Foster, 
CorpB  of  En^aeenfi. 

T  W.  Hoxie&Co.,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colnnel  J.  G.  Fo»ter, 
Ctirpa  of  Engineers. 

'JfflTgp  W.  Townaend,  with 
Lifnt«Tiant  Colonel  J.  6. 
Koster.  CorpB  of  Engineers. 

P*trick  Smith,  with  Mi^jor 
W.  McFarUnd,  Corps   of 

EnpinwTs. 


Date. 


Objects  and  terras  of  coiitractH. 


Au;;.  10,  If^BO  |  For  furnishing  4,000  cubic  yards  of  broken  Htone,  more  or 
I  less  at(Tallnp's  Ishuid,  BoHton  Harbor,  at  $4  15  per  cubic 
'      yard.    Contract  exnin^s  when  complied  with. 

Ang.  2, 1J?69  For  delivering  atGallup's  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  in  «ton»- 
honses  of  the  Govenimcnt,  4,000  barrels  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, at  $2  40  per  barrel.  Expiration  of  contract  con- 
tingent. 

Sept.  3,1969  For  p<'rforniing  the  work  of  drilling,  blasting,  and  re- 
moving '•  Kelly's  Rock."  in  Boston  Harbor,  at  $e>5  jper 
day  (Sundays  excepted)  until  December  1,  1869,  aR/er 
wllich  89  iio"  per  hour  for  actual  work.  Contract  expires 
when  notified  to  cesNO  by  the  engineer  in  charge. 


Sept.  10, 1869 


For  dredging  19,000  cubic  yards  on  the  inner  bar  of  San- 
dusky City  Harbor,  Ohio,  at  33i  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Expiration  of  contract  contingent  upon  the  weather. 
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ARMY   ENGINEER   CONTRACTS. 
List  of  contracts  made  by  the  Engineer  Department^  j-c. — CoDtinaed. 


Contoaotors. 


McKenne  &,   Gordon,  with    Sept  25. 1869 
Miyor  G.  WeiUel,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 


A.  V.   S.  Vanderpoel,    with  I  Jan,  28,1870 

Lieutenant   Colonel    John  I 

;N  ewton,  Corjja  of  Engineers. ' 
E.  S.  Colburn,  with  Liiuten-  ■  Jaw.  29, 1870 

ant  Colonel  John  Newton, 

Corps  of  Enprineers. 
E.  P.  Carter,  with  Lieutenant     Feb.     1, 1870 

Colon'lJohnNowton,Corps  j 

of  Engineers. 

William  Hawks  worth,  with  '  Feb.  15, 1870 
Captain   C.     W.    Howoll 
Coriw  of  Engineers. 

M.  Carvin,  with  Captain  C.     Feb.  18, 1870 
W.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Dull  &  Williams,  with  Lieu-  j  Mar.    3, 1870 
tenant  Colonel  J.  H.  Wil- 
son, Thirtytifth  Infantrj'  ! 
United  States  Army. 


James  Carroll,  with  Lieuten-    Mar.  10, 1870 
ant  Colonel  J.  H.  Wilson,  ' 
Thirty-fifth  Infantry  Uni- 
ted States  Army. 

Post  &  Henderson,  with  Ma-     Mar.  25, 1870 
jor  N.  I3owen,  Corps  of  En-  , 
gineers.  I 


Objects  and  terms  of  contracts. 


T.  S.  White,  with  Captain  F. 
U.  Farquhai',  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 


W.  A.  Kemick,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  J.  G.  Foster, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

James  Andrews,  with  Lieu* 
Umant  Colonel  J.  G.  Foster, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 


James  Andrews,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  J.  G.  Foster, 
{^OY\t»  of  Engineers. 


Apra28, 1870 


May  18. 1870 


May  94, 1870 


May  21, 1870 


James    M.    Andrews,    with  .  May  24, 1870 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  G. 
Foster,  Corps  of  Engineers. 


For  excavation  and  building  retaining  wall  at  the  head  of 
the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  at  f7  75  per  cnbir 
yard  for  retaining  wall,  and  |2  85  per  cubic  yard  for 
rock  excavation,  and  50  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  earth 
"xcavntion.    Contract  expires  December  1.  1870. 

For  delivering  in  the  dikes  at  the  Hudson  River  iraprovc*- 
ment  from  12,000  to  24,000  cubic  yards  of  rubble  stone, 
at  69  cents  per  cord.    Contract  expires  October  1, 1H70. 

For  builiiini^  on  the  Hudson  Kiver  1,000  feet,  more  or  le««. 
of  half  dikes,  except  stone,  at  |2  45  per  running  foot 
complete.    Contract  expires  July  20,  1870. 

For  building  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  more  or  less,  of  full 
dike  between  Albany  and  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
complete,  except  stoiie,  at  |5  46  per  running  foot  Con- 
tract expires  September  1,  1870. 

For  constructing  at  Fort  Pike,  Lonisiana,  accordini;  to 
stHH'itications,  a  pile  breakwater  900  feet  in  length,  at 
^5,500.    Contract  expires  Juno  15,  1870. 

For  constructing  at  Fort  Pike,  Louisiana,  according  to 
specifications,  a  wooden  wharf,  at  |1,540.  Contract  ex 
pires  June  15,  1870. 

For  furnishing  materials  and  labor  and  completing  the 
prism  and  embankment  walls  of  the  canal  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  to  the  extent  of 
1200.000,  less  contingencies,  at  the  prices  atipnlated  in 
the  fourtet»n  items  8i>ecitied  therein.  Contract  expire* 
June  30,  1870.  Extended  July  12,  1870.  and  fuHber  ex- 
tended October  1,  1870. 

For  delivering  115,000  feet,  board  measure,  more  or  lea*, 
of  white  oak  timber,  for  the  gates  of  the  locks  of  the 
canal  for  the  imi>rovement  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  st 
fU5  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure.  Contract  expireii 
July  1.1870. 

For  delivering  at  the  harbor  of  Oswego,  New  York,  300 
sticks  white  pine  timber  and  40  pieces  white  pine  plank, 
at  $34  90  per  1.000  feet,  board  measure,  for  timber,  and 
$34  90  tor  plank.    Contract  expires  May  21,  1870. 

For  furnishing  machinery,  labor,  &c.,  and  framing,  put 
ting  in  place,  and  bolting  the  timbers  to  complete  tb** 
superstructure  over  the  cribs  on  the  north  pier  mouth 
of  Muskegon  River,  Michigan,  &o.,  at,  for  framing  tim- 
bers, including  putting  in  place  and  bolting,  15  cents 
per  lineal  foot,  and  |3  per  cord  for  handling  and  moving 
stone.    Contract  expires  July  15,  1870. 

For  furnishing  materials  and  labor  and  constructing  a  pile 
wharf  in  Boston  harbor  410  feet  long  by  17^  feet  wide 
terminating  in  a  pier  head  30  by  60  feet,  at  $4,289.  Cos- 
tract  expires  August  1,  1870. 

For  delivering  stone  in  Boston  Harbor,  at|5  50 ;  for  coping, 
for  header  and  stretcher  facing.  |15  50  per  running  fitot : 
$2  25  per  ton  for  paving ;  |3  |)er  cubic  yard  for  atcme  for 
concrete ;  |2  45  per  barrel  lor  hydraulic  cement,  and 
12  cents  per  bushel  for  sand.  Contract  expires  No- 
vember 13,  1870. 

For  building  a  sea-wall  at  the  north  head  of  Long  Island. 
Boston  Habor,  at  |1  per  cubic  yard  for  excavations. 
$2  50  per  cubic  yard  nir  making  and  placing  concrete; 
45  cent»  per  su^>erficial  foot  for  setting  header  and 
stretcher  courses ;  $i  25  i>er  running  foot  of  face  for  set- 
ting coping  courses ;  45  cents  per  cubic  yard,  excavation 
not  of  foundation  embankment,  back  slope :  f  1  60  per 
square  yard  for  laying  the  pa  vine  and  preparing  Iwttoro 
for  same.  For  work  not  includea  under  the  above  item.<< 
per  day's  work  as  follows:  Masons  and  stonecutters. 
93  50 ;  yoke  of  oxen,  cart  or  truck,  and  driver,  14  50 ; 
lal)orers,  $2  25 :  horse,  harness,  cart,  and  driver,  |4;  for 
materials  to  be  purchased,  10  per  cent,  upon  actual  cost. 
Contract  expirt^s  July  1,  1871. 
For  constructing  a  sea-wall  at  Pt.  Allerton,  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, at  $1  per  cubic  yard  for  excavations  for  foundation:*. 
$2  60  per  cubic  yard  for  making  and  placing  concrete, 
50  cents  per  superficial  foot,  face  measure,  lor  setting 
header  and  stretcher  courses,  $1  50  per  running  foot  of 
face  for  coping  course,  $1  75  per  cuDic  yard  for  laying 
the  paving  and  preparing  bottom  for  sand.  For  work 
not  included  in  the  above  items  per  dav*8  work  as  fol- 
lows :  Masons  or  stonecutters,  $3  ."SO ;  laborers,  ^  25 ; 
yoke  of  oxen,  cart  or  trnck,  and  driver,  $6;  horae,  har- 
ness, cart,  and  driver,  |4  50 ;  for  materials  to  be  pur- 
chase<l,  5  per  cen t.  advance.  Contract  cxi>ire«  November 
1,  1870. 
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LUt  of  contracts  made  by  the  Engineer  Department,  ^c. — Continued. 


» 


Contractors. 


Date. 


Objects  and  terms  of  contracts. 


Jamf«  M.    Andrews,    with    May  24, 1870 
Litrntenaot   Colooet  J.  G. 
FMter,  Corps  of  Eugioeerti. 


JrijtjAh  (liffonl,  with  Lieaton-    June  15, 1870 

iuit  ( olooel  J.  G.   Foster, 

Curps  of  Eoginecrs. 
Samarl  Black  &  Co.,   with    July  19, 1870 

Major  G.  Weitzel,  Corps  of 

Kajnaeen. 


y.  &  J.  Dprereux,  with  Ma- 
jor G.  Weitzel,   Corps   of 

uifiiDefrs. 


Ira  Andrews,  with  Lieuteu- 

ut  Colonel  Gforge  Thorn, 

r«rjM  of  £ii|i:ineers. 
Hirua  Hamilton,  with  Lieu* 

tnut  Col.  Gc-orj^e  Thom. 

C««p«  of  Engineers. 
Oforge  W.  Townseud,  with 

Ufatenant   C>olonel  J.  G. 

Fi*ut,  Corps  of  Engineers. 


I 


iibtrt  Bo^hke,  with  Lien- 
truant  Colonel  J.  G.  Foster, 
^orps  of  Engineers. 

l»  E.  Bailev.  with  Captain 
F.  Bsrwood,  CQT\yAof  £ngi- 


l^"i  k  Howard,  with  M^or    Aug.  31, 1870 
I)  C.  Houston.  CoriMi  of  hu- 


I>»»h1  Snf»ke.  with  Higor  D.    Sept.    2, 1870 
t'  Houston,  Corps  of  £ngi- 


T  S.  Whit*.,  with  Captain  F. 
r  Psniohar,  Corpa  of  £n- 


I  For  delivering  granite  stone,  cement,  and  sand  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-wall  at  Point  AHerton,  Boston  Har- 
bor, at  $8  75  per  lineal  foot  of  cut  coping  stone  along  the 
wall ;  $22  50  tor  the  six  heavier  and  stretcher  courses  per 
running  foot  along  the  wall  of  facing  stone  12  feet  6 
inches  nigh ;  |2  55  {ler  ton  for  paving  stone ;  92  and  $2  50 
for  stone  for  concrete  per  cubic  yard ;  $2  50  per  barrel 
lor  hydraulic  cement;  lor  sand  7  and  12  cents,  respect- 
ively', for  beach  and  pit  per  bushel.  Contract  expires 
November  1,  1870. 
For  constructing  a  brush  dike  across  Lancy*s  Harbor,  at 
Abel  Hill,  at|a  50  per  running  foot  of  dike  constructed. 

I      Contract  expires  September  1,  1870. 

'  For  performing  the  earth  and  rock  excavation  necessary 
to  widen  the  lA)uisville  and  Portland  Canal  to  the  width 
of  90  feet,  at  92  per  cubic  yard  for  rock ;  $1  for  remov- 
ing old  walls,  and  46  cents  for  earth  excavation  in  sec- 
tion No.  3;  and  92  per  cubic  yard  for  rock,  80  cents  for 
removing  old  walls,  and  45  cents  for  earth  excavation  in 
section  ]No.  4.  Contract  expires  November  19, 1870. 
Aug.  2, 1870  ,  For  performing  the  earth  anu  rock  excavation  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  from  the 
east  end  of  the  guard  gate  abutment  to  the  west  end  of 
biisin  No.  2,  at  $1  55  per  cubic  yard  for  rock  excavation ; 
91  50  per  cubic  yara  for  removing  old  .wall ;  91  30  per 
cubic  yard  for  removing  pavement,  and  49  ccnta  per 
cubic  yard  for  earth  excavation.    Contract  expires  l)e- 

I      cember  19.  1870. 

Aug.  11,1870    For  furnishing  2,000  tons  small  size  rough  stone  for  the 

breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  Kiver,  Maine,  at 

91  16  per  ton.    Contract  expires  October  31,  1870. 

Aug.  12. 1870    For  furnishing  4,000  tons  large  size  rough  stone  for  the 

breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  Kiver,  Maine,  at 

I      91  40  per  ton.    Contract  expires  October  31,  1870. 
Aug.    1, 1870    For  the  removal  of  the  wreck  of  a  sunken  coal  vessel,  sunk 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  Gangway 

I  Kock,  and  the  rooks  called  the  Boilers,  situated  near 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  by  drilling  and  blasting, 
at  9^5  per  day,  Sundays  excepted.  Contract  expires 
June  30.  1871. 

Aug.  15, 1870  i  For  furnishing  labor  and  materials,  and  removing  the 
rocks  causing  the  obstructions  at  the  Lower  Falls,  Mer- 
rimac River,  at  925  per  cubic  yard  of  rock  removed  and 
deiM)sited  on  shore.  Contract  expires  June  30,  1871. 
Aug.  22, 1870  For  furnishing  the  materials  and  labor  required  for  the 
coni])letion  of  a  section  pf  the  breakwater  at  Buffalo,  at 

I  920  i>er  1 ,000  feet,  boanl  measure,  for  timber  and  lumber : 
12  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  timber  worked  in,  and  98  per 
1,000  feet,  board  measure,  fctr  lumber  worked  in,  an(T  98 
per  cord  for  stone  furnished  and  put  in  the  work.  Con- 
tract expires  December  31,  1870. 
For  furnishing  materials,  nmchinery,  labor.  &c.,  and  con- 
structing aud  putting  in  place  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  bre^ikwater  800  feet  in 
length,  at  18J  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  12-inch  square 
pine  timl>er;  96  per  cord  for  stone  ballast:  3^  cents  per 
lM)und  for  iron  drift  bolts;  4g  cents  per  pound  for  iron 
screw  bolts;  for  framing,  including  bolting,  placing, 
siukinf?,  and  tilling  cribs  with  stone,  at  6  9-10  cents  i>er 
lineal  toot  of  timber,  and  39  cents  per  cubic  yard  for 
dredging.  Contract  expires  November  30.  1871. 
For  furnishing  materials  and  labor,  and  constructing  224 
feet  of  pier  work  at  the  harbor  of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin, 
at  15  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  12-inch  square  pine  timber ; 
14  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  12-inch  square  hemlock  tim- 
ber; 20  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  12-inch  square  oak  tim- 

I      ber :  914  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  for  pine  plank ;  15 

I      cents  per  lineal  foot  for  white  oak  piles;  4  cents  per 

'  pound  for  iron  drift  bolts;  8  cents  per  pound  for  iron  screw 
bolts ;  98  29  per  cord  for  stone  uallast ;  92  per  cord  for 
brush ;  93  each  for  driving  piles :  for  framing,  bolting, 
placing,  siukinc,  and  filling  cribs  with  stone,  17  cents 
per  lineal  foot  of  timber  used.  Contract  expires  August 
1.  1871. 
Sept.  3, 1870  For  furnishing  materials,  and  labor,  and  constructing  re- 
pairs to  the  south  pier  at  Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  at  15 
cents  per  lineal  foot  for  white  oak  piles  ;  20  cents  per  foot 
for  driving  piles ;  91  75  per  running  foot  of  old  pier  for 
tearing  away  old  work ;  925  per  1.000,  board  measure,  for 
pine  thnbcr,  framing,  bolting,  and  putting  in  place,  and 
945  for  oak ;  aud  92  20  per  cord  fur  slabs.  Contract  ex- 
pires June  1, 1871. 
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ARMY   ENGINEER   CONTRACTS. 
List  of  contracts  viade  by  the  Engineer  Department,  ^-c, — Continued. 


Contractors. 


Dat«. 


Objects  and  terma  of  contraeta. 


Thomas  Kcelor,  with  Maior 
D.  C.  Houston,  Corps  of  £n- 
»;iiieer8. 


Willartl  B.  Johnson,  with  Cap- 
tain F.  T'.  Farquhav,  Cori)s 
of  Enjjineon*. 

('.  Fit/.sininiou8,  with  Cap- 
tain F.  T'.  Furqnhar.  (;!orps 
of  KnjrintHTs, 

Fr«Hl.  :^I.  Kna]>p,  with  ^tajor 
I).  (\  HouHton,  Corps tif  En- 
"inoci^s. 


C.  Fitzsinimonft,   with    Ca])- 

tain  F.  U.  Farquhar,  Corps 

of  EnginiH'rs. 
C.   Fit/.Kintnions,  with   Cap- 
tain ^'\  U.  Farqnhar,  Corps 

of  Engineers, 
a.  P.  &  F.  T.  Adams,  with 

Captwin   F.   U.  Farquhar, 

Corps  of  Engineers. 
(i.  P.  Adams  Sc  Brother,  with 

Captain   F.  U.  Farquhar, 

Coriw«  of  Engineers. 
II.  A.  ConoUy,  with  Captain 

F.  V.  Farqnhar,  Corps  of 

Engineers. 


C.  L.  Pierce  &  J.  M.  Whaling, 
with  Captain  F.  U.  Far- 
quhar, Corps  of  Engineers. 

Pierce  &:  Whaling,  with  Cap- 
tain F.  U.  Farquhar,  Corps 
of  Engineer.  • 

John  Grant,  with  Major  C.  B, 
Reese,  C«n>»  «f  Engineers. 

C.  S.  Stevens,  with  Captain 
F.  r.  Farquhar,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Luther  Whitney,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  New- 
ton, Corps  of  Engineers. 


Pierce  &  Whaling,  with  Cap- 
tain F.  U.  Farqnhar,  Coq>s 
of  Engineers. 


Pierce  Sc  Whaling,  with  Cap- 
tain F.  IT.  Farquhar,  Cori>s 
of  Engineers. 

Morris  &  Cnmings,  with 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Thorn,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

American    Dredging    Cora- 

gany,  with  Colonol  J.  H. 
impson,    Corjis   of  Engi- 
neers. 


Sept.   3, 1870  '  For  furnishing  materials  antl  labor,  and  constrnctin^  600 

J      feet  of  extensiim  of  piiT  work  in  the  harlior  of  Sii]H«rii>r 

City,  Michigan,  at  19  ci»ntM  per  lineal  fixit  for  12-inrh 

S()uure  pine  timber;  $17  p»'r  1,000,  Ixiard  niea.*«nre.  for 

3-inch  pine  ])lank ;  5  cents  ]ier  pound  for  iron  drift  bolttf-, 

I      97  per  cord  for  stone  ballast,  and  the  same  per  conl  for 

brush  or  slabs ;  and  10  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  tiuilier  usr»l 

'      in  framing,  bolting,  pacing,  and  sinking  cribs.    Contr<u't 

expires  Augtist  31.  1871. 

Sept.  3, 1870  For  delivering  at  the  harbor  of  Black  Lake,  ^liebiiian 
pine  timber  for  the  improvement  of  that  harlwr.  at  \H 
cents  per  cubic  foot.    (  ontract  expires  October  1.1.  \<i). 

Sept.   3, 1870  '  For  furnishing,  for  the  impnivoment  of  the  harlMir  of  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan,  150  cords  hanl  stone  for  crib  ludlast 
I      at  $10  46  per  cord.    Contract  expires  July  31, 1>?71. 

Sept.   3, 1B70    For  furnishing  materials  and  labor,  and  constructing  \9i 

I      feet  of  pier  in  the  harbor  of  Shclioygan,  Wisconsin,  at  '20 

I      cents  iK'r  lineal  foot  for  12-inch  square  pine  and  oak 

I      timber;  $14  for  pine  plank  per  1,000;  15  cents  per  lineal 

foot  for  white  oalc  pile  timber;  4  cents  per  nound  for  iron 

drift  and  screw  bolts ;  $8  per  cord  for  stone  nallast :  $3  per 

cord  for  brush;  $4  each  for  driving  piles:  for  framiD;;. 

bolting,  placing,  sinking,  and  tilling  cribs  with  stonc",  *J0 

{      cents  per  lineal  foot  of  timber  used.    Contract  expires 

August  31, 1871. 

Sept.  3, 1870  '  For  delivering,  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  White 
River,  Michigan,  400  cords  of  hard  stone  for  crib  balUist. 
at  $11  90  jH'r  cord.    Contract  expires  December  1, 1H70. 

Sept.  3, 1870    For  delivering,  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 

I      ManisU*e,  Michigan,  800  cords  of  hard  atone  f«>r  crib  bal 

last,  at  $10  40  ]>er  cord.    Contract  expires  May  31. 1871. 

Sept.  5, 1870  For  delivering,  for  the  improvement  of  tne  harbor  of  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan,  106  cords  of  hard  stone  for  crib  ballast, 
at  $10  90  per  <!ord.    Contract  expires  November  1.  1S70. 

Sept.  5, 1870  For  delivering,  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Pent- 
water,  Michigan,  300  cords  of  hard  stone  for  crib  ballast, 
at  $1*2  per  coi*d.    Contract  expires  Novenib«*r  1, 1870. 

Sept.  6, 1870  For  furnishing  materials  and  labor,  and  constructing  in 
the  harbor  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  such  pier  work  a* 
may  be  requii*ed,  at  14  cents  per  lineal  foot,  lor  white  oak 
I  piles ;  for  furnishing,  framing,  bolting,  and  putting  white 
oak  timber  in  place,  $39  per  1,000,  board  measure,  and 
$27  60  for  pine ;  -H  cent*  per  foot  for  driving  piles ;  $2  83. 
for  slabs  and  putting  in  place  in  pier,  i>er  cord.  Con 
tract  expires  June  30,  1871. 

Sept.  8, 1870  For  delivering  at  the  harbor  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  140 
iron  screw  bolts,  at  4  8-JO  cents  per  pound,  with  washers; 
760  iron  drift  bolts,  at  3}  cent«  ]>er  pound.  Contract  ex- 
pires September :»,  1870. 

Sept.  8, 1870  '  For  delivering  at  the  harbor  of  Black  Lake  684  iron  drift 
bolts  for  the  improvement  of  that  harbor,  at  3i  cents  per 
pound.    Contract  expirea  October  1, 1870. 

Sept.  8. 1870  i  For  excavating  and  removing  excavated  roatcnal  from 
Choctaw  Pass,  Mobile  Bay,  and  Dog  River  Bar.  ot  30 
cents  per  cubic  yard.    Contract  expire^*  March  15, 1871. 

Sept.   8, 1870    For  delivering,  for*  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Man- 
I      istee,  Michigan,  the  timber  necessary  for  constructing 
the  pier,  at  $11  86  i>er  1,000,  Ixmrd  measure.    ('ontra«t 
expires  June  1,  1871. 

Sept.  7, 1870  For  constructing  an  ext*Mision  of  the  breakwat^'r  at  Bnr- 
lington,  Vermont,  175  feet,  more  or  leas,  $110  84  for  «irh 
foot  in  length  of  crib  completed,  sunk,  and  llBed  with 
st<me.  and  $22  16  for  each  foot  in  length  of  superstnictun' 
completed  and  filled  with  stone.  Contract  expires  1>p- 
cemi)er  30,  1870. 

Sept.  10, 1870     For  furnishing  at  the  harbor  of  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

iron  scr«»w  bolls  and  washers  and  drift  bolta,  at  4  7-10 

I      cents  per  pound;  for  washers,  4  7-10  cent*  per  pound,  and 

for  drift  bolts,  3  65-100  cents  per  pound.    Contract  ci- 

pircM  September  30,  1870. 

Sept.  10, 1870    For  delivering  at  the  harbor  of  Manistee,  Michigan,  drift 
and  screw  l>olts  for  the  improvement  of  that  harbor,  at 
'      3  65-100  cents  for  drift  and  4  7-10  centa  for  screw  bolts. 
Contract  expiivs  October  30,  1870. 

Sept.  10, 1870  For  opening  the  channel  of  Union  River,  at  Ellsworth, 
Maine.  100  feet  wide,  throngh  the  slabs,  f^gings,  saw- 
dust, boulders,  &c.,  at  $8,000.  and  for  every  additional 
10  fM»t  $800.    Contract  expires  November  1,  1870. 

Sept.  13, 1870  For  dredging  a  channel- way  through  a  shoal  at  the  roonib 
of  the  SuiMiuehanna  River,  three  miles  l»elow  Havre  de 
(trace,  t'O  a  depth  of  not  more  than  10  feet,  at  S5  cents 
per  cubic  yani.    Contract  oxpiros  December  80, 1870. 
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Contractors. 


Date. 


ihiiTzt  Haonahfl,  with  Cap-    Sept.  13, 1870 

tain  F.  V.  Farquhar,  Cor|>« 

of  En^etTn. 
i\^T^  P.  Adams  &.  Brother,     Sept.  13, 1870 

with  CapUin  F.   IT.  Far- 

qnhar.  Corps  of  Fn^necrs. 
<*.  4  (i.  Cook,  nith  MivJor  G.     Sept.   6, 1H70 

Weiliel,   Corp«   of    Engi- 


John  BrowD.  with  Major  O.     Sept.  10. 1870 
M.  Pop.  Corpaof  EDgiueers. 

Thftmai!  Hill,  with  Major  G.  i  Sept.  15, 1870 
K.  WuTBO.  Corps  of  Engi-  | 


if^Tg*"  ('lapp.  irilh  Licaten- 
*et  Colonel  J.  G.  Foster. 
•  iiTpiiof  Engineers. 


'  •ho  RoMt,  with  (!aptain  F. 
r  Farquhar,  Corps  of  En- 


Sept.  17. 1870 


Sept.  18, 1870 


HojAcufii  k  Conn,  with  Ma-  I  Sept.  21, 1870 
j  *  D.  C.  Houston,  Coriis  of 


'*a  Besttie,  with  Mi\jor  G.  ;  Sept.  21, 1870 
K.  Warrra,  Corps  of  Engi- 

•Jm  iWttie,  with  M^jor  G.  '  Sppt.21, 1870 
K  Vureo.  CorpMof  Engi 


E  ^  >-irard,  with  Mi^or  G.     Sept.  22, 1870 
K  Wairra,  Corps  of  Engi- 

Ft  CT  R.  Seward,  with  Ma-     Sept.  22, 1870 
•^  G  K.  Warreo,  Corps  of 

EaeiBPCT*. 
ilwnv  IlTMigiDff  Company,     Sept.  22, 1870 

•ith  M^jor  G.  K.  Warren, 

« •vf0  of  Eogitteerw. 

'<,^^r.ldweU.  with  Maior    Sept.23,lU70 
!• '  .  Hoafltoo.  Corps  of  En-  | 


*  ^  ^wanl.  with  Lieuten- 
•»'  ( oloael  J.  (}.  Foster, 
'  -n*  of  Engiueers. 


Sept.  24. 1870 


-"•   Mereer,  with   Major  i  Sept  24, 1870 
<    Hooaioii,  CorpsofEn-  I 


Objects  and  terms  of  contracts. 


For  furnishing  pine  timber  for  the  extension  of  the  pier 
at  South  Haven,  Michigan,  at  $14  50  iKjr  1,000  feet,  boanl 
measure.    Contract  expires  November  1,  1870. 

For  delivering  273  cords  ballast  stone  for  cribs  at  South 
Haven,  Michigau,  at  ^10  23  por  cord.  Contract  expires 
November  30,  1870. 

For  furnishing  material  for  putting  the  guard  gates  of  the 
Louisville  aud  Portland  Canal  in  complete  working 
order,  at  $70  per  1,000  ft^t,  board  measure,  for  pine  lum- 
ber and  timber;  $i60  per  1.000  feet,  board  measure,  for 
oal(  timber  aud  luml>er ;  10^  cent«  per  pound  for  wrought 
iron ;  7i  cents  per  pound  for  cast  iron,  and  for  all  the 
lalMir  $-2,785.    Contract  expires  November  1,  1870. 

For  dredging  a  channel  across  the  bar  at  the  month  of 
Clinton  Ktver,  Michigan,  at  22  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
Contract  expires  November  1,  1870. 

For  dredging  in  the  Providence  River  at  the  Crook,  at  25 
cents  IHT  cubic  yard,  measured  in  the  scows.  Contract 
expires  June  30,*  1871. 

For  relaying  the  stone  capping  on  Hyannis  breakwater 
and  building  up  the  bn»akwater  with  dry  stone  to  a 
height  of  about  4  feet  above  high  water,  and  laying  two 
courses  of  split  stone  capping,  at  $38  62  per  running  foot 
of  wall  completed.    Contract  expires  Juno  30.  1871. 

For  the  delivery  of  stone,  in  cords,  and  slabs  for  the  im- 
provi'ment  of'  Black  Lake  Harbor,  Michigan,  at  $7  i>er 
conl  for  stone,  and  $7  per  cord  for  bnish  or  slabs,  ana  19 
cents  per  lineal  foot  for  labor.  Contract  expires  Au- 
gust 31,  1871. 

For  furnishing  materials  and  labor  and  constructing  400 
feet  of  pier  work  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  at  16^  cents 
per  lineal  foot  for  12-inch  s<iu;)re  pine  timber ;  20  cents 
per  lineal  foot  for  12-inch  square  oak  timber;  $14  per 
1,000  feet,  iKMird  me^asure,  for  pine  plank  ;  15  c^nts  per 
lineal  foot  for  white  oak  pile  timber ;  3^  cents  per  i>ound 
for  iron  drift  bolts;  6^  cents  per  pound  for  iron  screw 
bolts :  $M  25  per  cord  for  stone  ballast ;  $4  per  cord  for 
brush  tillings ;  $3  each  for  driving  piles ;  framing,  bolt- 
ing, placing,  sinking,  and  tilling  cribs  with  stone,  8|r 
cents  per  lineal  foot.    Contract  expires  December  1, 1871. 

For  the  construction  of  the  substructure  of  a  brt^akwater 
at  Blo<*k  Island,  Rhode  Island,  at  $2  87  per  ton  for  stone, 
including  labor.    Contract  expires  June  :W,  1871. 

For  the  construction  of  a  granite  sea-wall  at  the  mouth  of 
Saugatuck  River,  Connecticut.  100  feet  long  and  8  feet 
wide,  at  $10  per  cubic  yard,  measured  in  the  wall,  ami 
40  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  excavation.  Contract  ex- 
pires June  30,  1871. 

For  piling  at  Hartford  Bar,  Connecticut  River,  at  $5  i>er 
pile.    Contract  expires  June  30, 1871. 

For  dredging  in  the  Pawtucket  River,  Rhode  Island,  at 
27  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  material  dredged,  measured 
in  the  scows.    Contract  expires  January  1,  1871. 

For  dredging  in  the  Connecticut  River,  at  I8i  cents  per 
cubic  yarcTfor  mud,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  25  cents 
per  cubic  yard  for  loose  rock,  measured  in  the  suows. 
Contract  expires  December  6,  1870. 

For  furnishing  materials  aud  labor  and  constructing  an  ex- 
tension of  150  feet,  more  or  less,  of  the  breakwater  at 
Marquette  Harlwr,  Michigan,  at  19  cents  per  lineal  foot 
for  12-inch  square  pine  timber ;  $30  per  1,000  feet,  ImmihI 
measure,  for  pine  plank ;  7  cents  per  pound  for  iron  drift 
and  screw  bolts ;  $1  90  p<«r  cubic  yaru  for  stone  ballast, 
and  8  centM  |M*r  lineal  foot  of  timber  used  for  framing, 
Iwlting,  placing,  sinking,  and  filling  cribs  with  stone. 
Contract  expires  Novenilier  1.  1871. 

For  driMlgiiig  on  the  upper  middle  bar  in  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  85  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  ma- 
terial removed,  measured  in  the  scows.  Contract  ex- 
pires June  30.  1871. 

For  furnishing  materials  and  lalmr  and  constructing  128 
fci't,  m«>re  or  less,  of  jiier  work  in  the  harbor  of  Onton- 
agon, Michigan,  at  16  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  12-inch 
square  ]>ine  or  hemlock  timlier;  $18  per  1,000  feet,  l>oanl 
measure,  for  pine  plank ;  5|  cents  per  pound  for  iron 
drift  Indts;  $16  iM*r  cord  for  stone  ballast;  $5  ])er  conl 
for  brush  :  16  cents  per  lineal  fo«»t  for  labor.  Contract 
expires  October  1.  1871. 
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Contractors. 


F.  M.  Knapp,  with  Major  T>. 
C.  Houston,  Corps  of  £ngi- 


W.  W.  &  E.  T.  Williams,  with 
Major  O.  M.  Vw,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

C.  M.  Cohs  with  Miyor  W.  E. 
Merrill,  Corps  of  Eu^neers. 


Blaisdell  &  Bailev,  with 
Lieuteniuit  Colonel  George 
Thoni,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

B.  L.  TVood,  Jr.,  with  Major 
W.  E.  Merrill,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

B.  L.  Wood,  jr.,  with  M^or 

William  E.  Merrill,  Corps 

of  Engineers. 
Charles   Cable,  with    Major 

AVilliam  E.  Merrill,  Corps 

of  Engineers. 


Baltimore  Bridge  Company, 
with  Colonel  J.  N.  Macomb, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 


E.  R.  Seward,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  John  Newton, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Joel  Griffin,  with  Miyor  Q. 
A.  Gillmore,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

James  S.  Hayden,  with  Colonel 
J.  N.  Macomb,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 


Charles  H.  Campbell,  with 
Minor  9.  A .  Gillmore,  Corps 
of  Engineers. 


D.  E.  Bailey,  with  Capt.  Y. 
Harwood,  Corps  of  Engi- 


Date. 


Objects  and  terms  of  contracts. 


J.  H.  Dennis,  with  Mi^jor  G. 
WeitaM»l,Corps  of  Engineers. 


Barker,  Williams  &,  Itongs, 
with  Mi^or  O.M.Poe,  Corps 
of  Engineers. 


Sept.30, 1870 


Oct.  8, 1870 

Oct.  11,1870 

Oct.  12,1870 

Oct.  J2,1870 

Oct.  12,1870 

Oct.  13,1870 

Oct.  1.3,1870 

Otrt.  17,1870 

Oct.  15,1870 

Oct.  18,1870 


Oct.    19,1870 


Oct.   20, 1870  I 


Oct.   90, 1870  I 


Oct.   20,  1870 


For  famishing  materials  and  labor  and  constructing  16D 
feet  of  pier  work  in  extension  of  the  south  pier  in  the 
harbor  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  at  17  cents  iter  lineal  foot. 
12-inch  square  pine  or  hemlock  or  oak  timU^r:  ^13 
l>er  1,000  for  pine  plank ;  10  cents  per  lineal  fuot  iwr 
piles ;  3|  cents  per  pound  for  iron  drift  and  screw  \mAU: 
f9  30  per  cord  for  stone  ;  94  per  cord  for  brush :  ^  hk  h 
for  driving  piles:  and  11  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  timlnr 
used  for  lalwr.    Contract  expires  October  31, 18*1. 

For  furnishing  all  appliances  and  doing  all  the  work  ot 
removing  obstructions  from  the  St.  Mary's  Rivir. 
Michigan,  at  $4,800.    Contract  expires  DecemWr  1,  IjCO. 

For  furni.Hhing  materials  and  repairing  riprap  damK  a: 
Twin  Islands,  Ohio  River,  at  91  per  cubic  yard  for  Mouf 
and  40  cents  iter  cubic  yard  for  placing  same  in  iIami* 
Contract  expires  Noveml)er  1,  1871. 

For  furnishing  stone  and  labor  and  constructing  a  stonr 

fier  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebunk  River,  Maine,  ot 
70  feet,  at  921  35  per  running  foot.    Contract  expiiv« 
December  15, 1870. 

For  excavating  and  removing  from  the  bed  of  the  Olio 
River,  at  Dead  Man's  Island,  3,000  cubic  yards  of  rivrr 
excAvation,  at  80  cents  per  cubic  yard.  '  Coutnu't  ex- 
pires November  1,  1871. 

For  dredging  5,000  cubic  yanls  at  Merriman's  RipjiU. 
Ohio  River,  at  90  cents  per  cubic  ynrtl.  Contract  ox- 
pires  November  1, 1871. 

For  furnishing  materials  and  labor  and  constructing  a  rip- 
rap tlam  at  Brunot's  Island,  Ohio  River,  of  8,.'iO0  cubit- 
yards,  at  91  10  per  cubic  yard  for  stone,  and  49  centK  ]r*:r 
cubic  yard  for  placing  the  same  in  the  dam.  Coutnut 
expires  November  1,  1871. 

For  constructing  a  draw  span  of  366  ftH-t,  one  fixed  «pan 
of  260  feet,  one  fixed  siian  of  220  feet,  and  snch  other 
8]>aus  or  parts  of  spans  as  may  be  directed,  of  thf  nul- 
way  and  highway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi.  At 
DaVeuiwrt,  Iowa,  at  9116.800  for  the  draw  span :  ^?  s*rT 
for  the  tlxed  sjian  of  200  feet :  and  961,670  tor  each  2^t(R>t 
span.    Contract  expires  May  1,  1871. 

For  removing  from  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River  the 
rock  known  as  the  Overslaugh  Rm'k,  at  913  per  cubic 
yard.    Contract  expires  June  20,  1871. 

For  removinif  tho  obstructions  in  tho  creek  known  a* 
Town  Creek,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  forW-j^i^'- 
Contract  expires  February  1,  1871. 

For  dredging  and  removing  all  materials  fVom  the  bars  sod 
Hats  in  the  Illinois  River,  between  Copperas  Crwk  ami 
the  mouth  of  said  river,  to  make  a  channel  150  iWt 
wide  and  4|  feet  in  depth,  at  24}  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
whether  of  sand,  gravel,  shingle,  mud,  clay,  or  sfcellj^. 
94  per  cubic  yard  for  stone,  and  placing  same  in  rip- 
rap dams  :  94  ]>er  cubic  yaitl  for  furnishing  and  pUcini: 
material  required  for  brush  and  gravel  dams.  Contruci 
expires  October  31, 1871. 

For  dredging  and  raking  the  channel  across  tbe  bar,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  to  a  deptb 
of  10  feet,  and  maintaining  the  same  for  nine  or  twelve 
months,  at  $1,200  per  month,  and  a  proportion  of  tlut 
sum  for  evei7  month  that  10  feet  is  maintained.  Con- 
tract expires  contingent. 

For  furnishing  materials  and  labor  and  oonstmcUnv;  s 
section  of  the  breakwater  in  Buffalo  Harbor.  NVw 
York,  at  920  per  1,000  feet  board  measure  of  hemlmk 
timber  or  pine  timber ;  3^  cents  per  pound  for  wnmgM 
iron  bolts :  5  cents  per  pound  for  wrought  iron  spike:* : 
and  for  labor,  12  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  timber  under 
wat-er,  12  cents  per  foot  of  timber  of  superstructure : 
910  per  C4>rd  for  stone  fumidied  and  put  into  tbe  work: 
910  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  to  fit,  gain,  and  fa!it<'n 
all  joints,  scantling,  planks,  and  boards,  so  worked 
in.    Contract  expires  June  30, 1871. 

For  improving  the  Tennessee  River  by  dredging  or  other- 
wise, at  Rose  Tow  Head,  rock  excavation,  per  cubic 
yard,  94;  dam,  92  25:  excavation  at  the  Pot,  91  ^: 
excavation  at  Coll)ert  Shoals,  93  75  per  cubic  yard ; 
dam.  92  25  per  cubic  yartl ;  rock  excavation  at  he«  Tree 
Shoals,  93  75  per  cubic  yard.  Contract  expiree  at  low 
water  of  1871. 

For  fuiiiishiiig  nil  appliances,  materials,  and  labor  ne<*e9- 
sary  to  make  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls 
Canal,  at  93  50  per  cubic  yaril  for  rock  excavation ;  rO 
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ARMY    ENGINEER    CONTRACTS. 
Liat  of  contracts  made  hif  the  Engineer  Dtpartmmt,  ^-c, — Continued. 


Contractors. 


Barker,  Williiims  k.    Bangs. 
— Continned. 


American  Drp<lging  Company, 
with  Lientcnaut  Colonel  J. 
D.  Kurts,  Corps  of  Engi- 


£.M.Pa>'ii,  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  J.  G.  Foster,  Corps 
of  EngineerH. 

Luther  Whitnev,  with  Licu- 
teuant  Colonel  John  New- 
ton, Corps  of  Engineers. 

E:iiot  Harroan  &  Co.,  with 
Colonel  J.  X.  Macomb, 
Coqis  of  Engineers. 


r^Djaniin  Maillefert,  with 
Major  W.  P.  Craighill, 
Coqw  of  Engineers. 

•John  Brown,  with  Colonel  T. 
•I.  Crani,  Corps  of  Eiigin- 


•'.  S.  .Stevens,  with  Captain 
F.  r,  Farquhar,  Corps  of 
Enjiineers. 

X.  G.  Dodge,  with  Mj^jor  W. 

P.  Craighill,  Coti>s  of  En- 

cine«»ra. 
American  Dreilging  Comp'v, 

with  Major  VT.V.  Craighill, 

Crti-pa  of  Engineers. 
Ri*  hard  Dnnbar,  with  Miyor 

1^.  C.  Houston,  Corps   of 
^  Engineers. 
K  X.  Gere,  with  Lieutenant 

B^»\janiin  D.  Greene,  Corps 

<'f  Engineers. 
Hile,  Ayer  &  Co.,with  M^or 

J>.  C.  Houston,  Coii>s   of 

Engineers. 
n.-.,ijje  Hannahs,  with  Mi^jor 

I*.  C!.  Honston,  Corps   of 

Engineers. 


Date. 


Oct.  30,1870 


Oct.   24,1870 


Oct.   24,1870 


Oct,    29,1870 


Nov.    5,1870 


Nov.    9,1870 


Nov.  11, 1870 


Nov.  11,1870 

Dec.  6, 1870 
Dec.  12,1870 
Dec.  12,1870 
Dec.  15,1870 
Dec.  13,1870 
Dec.  13,1870 


Objects  and  terms  of  contracts. 


cents  per  cubic  yard  for  gravel ;  15  cents  per  cubic  foot 
for  revetting  wall,  and  f  15,000  for  rebuilding  the  guard 
gates,  all  measurements  in  situ.  Contract  expires  July 
1,  1871. 

For  dredging  a  channel  150  feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  acVJacent  to  Penrose 
Ferry  Bridge  and  at  Gibson's  Point,  at  30  cents  wr 
cubic  3'ard  for  material  dredged  at  the  mouth,  an(I40 
cents  jKjr  cubic  yard  for  that  dredged  at  Penrose  Ferry 
Bridge ;  and  60  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  that  at  Gibson's 
Point.    Contract  expires  March  1, 1871. 

For  drcilgiug  a  channel  in  the  Tannton  River,  60  feet  wide 
and  4^  deep  at  low  water,  at  91  50  per  cubic  yard,  in- 
cluding sand  and  small  and  large  boulders,  measured  in 
the  scows.    Contract  expires  (June  30.  1871. 

For  constructing,  putting  in  place,  and  filling  with  stone 
an  extension  of  the  breakwater  at  Platt«burg,  New  York, 
at  $68  for  each  foot  in  length  of  crib  completed,  sunk,  and 
filled  with  stone,  and  |22  for  each  foot  in  length  of  super- 
structure.   Contract  expires  December  1,  1871. 

For  furnishing  all  boats,  machinery,  and  materials,  and  per- 
forming all  the  labor  necessary  to  excavate  and  remove 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Missis.sippi  River,  at  the  Upper 
or  Rock  Island  Rapids,  all  rock  or  other  material  neces- 
sary to  make  a  continuous  channel  through  tlie  same, 
for  so  much  of  $80,000  as  may  remain  after  deducting 
contingencies,  engineering,  &c.  Channel  to  be  200  feet 
wide  and  not  leas  than  4  feet  deep  at  lowest  stages  of 
water.  Contract  expires  June  30,  1871,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible. 

For  furnishing  machinery,  &c.  and  removing  sunken 
wrecks  and  other  obstructions  to  navigation  in  thn 
James  River,  Virginia,  at  |14,400.  Contract  expires 
February  20,  1871. 

For  fumisniug  materials  and  sodding  the  slope  banks  and 
^1 — ♦: —  wifiows  on  the  slope  banks  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats 


planting  y 
improvem 


improvement,  and  making  the  slope:,  at  35cents  per  square 
yard  for  making  slope  and  soilding ;  $2  67  per  acre  for 
iumishing  and  sowing  grass  seed  on  tops  of  canal  em- 
bankment and  rolling  same  ;  14  cents  per  st«m  for  fur- 
nishing and  planting  willow  stems ;  and  in  case  of  stone 
being  required  for  rip-rap,  to  be  furnislied  and  placed  at 
$7  50  i>er  conl.    Contract  expires  June  30,  1871. 

For  furnishing  stone  and  hemlock  timber  for  improvement 
of  the  harlMir  of  Aux  Bees  Scies,  Michigan,  at  |9  87  per 
cord  for  stone  ;  llj  cents  for  hemlock,  and  13  cents  per 
foot  for  pine  timber.    Contract  expires  June  30,  1871. 

For  dredgmg  in  the  Potomac  River,  at  33  cents  per  cubic 
yard  for  earth  excavation  ;  $3  for  rock,  and  51  cents  for 
other  material.    Contract  expires  contingent. 

For  dredging  Dutch  Gap,  James  River,  Virjrinia,  (60,000  to 
lOJ.OOO  cubic  yards,)  at  33  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Con- 
tract expires  June  1,  1871. 

For  furnishing  labor,  &c.,  and  removing  rock  at  the  en- 
trance to  Eagle  Harbor.  Michigan,  at  $.'»  75  per  cubic 
yanl.    Contract  expires  November  1,  1871. 

For  furnishing  12,000  pounds  wrought  iron  drift  bolts  for 
improvement  of  Onwego  Harbor,  New  York,  at  4j  cents 
per  pound.    Contract  expires  May  1, 1871. 

For  furnishing,  for  the  improvement  of  (jhicago  Harbor, 
Illinois,  40,000  pounds  iron  drift  bolts,  at  3i  cents  per 
pound.    Contract  expires  January  13,  1871, 

For  furnishing  stone,  white-oak  piles,  pine  yilank  and  slabs 
for  improvement  of  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  Illinois, 
at  19  iM)r  cord  for  stone;  $5  each  for  piles;  $20  per  thousand 
feet,  Doard  measure,  for  plank,  and  #3  per  eord  for  slabs, 
all  to  bo  placed  in  piers.    Contract  expires  March  5, 1801 . 
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42d  Congebss,  \    HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES.    /  Ex,  Doo. 
Ut  8e»»ion.       )  (     No.  7. 


CLAIM  OF  LIEUTENANT  R.  H.  PRATT. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

IN  BSLATION  TO 

The  claim  of  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Pratt,  United  States  Army, 


HiitcH  15,  1871. — Boferred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Depaktment  of  the  Intebioe, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  13,  1871. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  coi>y  of  a  commniiica- 
tion,  dated  the  9th  instant,  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Imliau 
Aftairs,  reporting  the  claim  of  Lieutenant  R.  11.  Pratt,  United  States 
Army,  for  the  value  of  a  horse  taken  and  killed  by  Comanche  Indians  in 
1869,  valued  at  two  hundred  dollars.  The  accompanying  papers  with  the 
report  are  respectfully  submitted  to  Congress,  under  the  fourth  section 
of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Department,  approved 
July  15,  1870,  for  such  consideration  and  action  as  may  be  deemed 
proper  by  that  body. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELAIfO,  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Depabtment  op  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  9,  J  871. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  claim  of  Lieutenant  R.  H. 
Pratt,  United  States  Army,  for  the  value  of  a  horse  taken  and  killed  by 
Comanche  Indians  in  1869,  (200. 

The  testimony  adduced,  in  my  judgment,  sustains  the  charge.  On 
presentation  of  the  case  to  the  Comanches  in  council,  by  the  United 
States  agent,  Laurie  Tatnm,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the 
seventeenth  section  of  the  intercourse  act  of  June  30, 1S34,  respecting 
claims  for  depredations  by  Indians,  they  admitted  killing  the  horse,  but 
Infused  to  make  satisfaction. 

I  respectfully  reconuueud  favorable  consideration  of  the  claim,  and 
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Z  CLAIM   OF  LIEUTENANT  K,   H.   PEATT. 

that  it  be  laid  before  Oongrress  for  the  action  of  that  body,  nnder  the 
foarth  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, approved  July  15, 1870. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner, 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Office  Kiowa  Agency, 
Indian  Territory^  12th  Month  5,  1870. 
Friend  B.  Hoag,  Superintendent  :  The  accompanying  claim  of 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Pratt  for  one  horse  was  presented  in  council  to  the 
Indians.    The  Comanches  admit  killing  the  horse,  but  refuse  to  make 
satisfaction. 

Respectfully, 

LAURIE  TATUM, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Fort  Sill,  Indla.n  Territory,  Julg  27 ^  1870. 
8iR :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  statement  and  application  to  the 
Indian  Department : 

When  I  went  on  leave  of  absence  in  October,  1869, 1  left  my  horse  to  be  taken  csre 
of  in  the  company.  I  prized  him  highly,  and  in  fact  refused  two  hundred  dollars  for 
him  just  before  going  away,  because  I  knew  I  could  not  replace  him  for  that  sam.  I 
did  not  return  until  last  mouth. 

The  horse  was  lost  from  the  herd  as  explained  by  affidavit  of  Sergeant  Stone,  and  I 
am  assured  that  every  effort  possible  was  made  for  his  recovery,  but  with  no  success. 

T  do  not  wonder  that  the  Indians  were  loth  t^  part  with  him,  as  he  was  by  far  the 
best  saddle-horse  in  the  six  companies  of  cavalry  serving  at  this  post. 

All  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  that  can  be  eucited  are  given  in  the  papen 
appended  hereto,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  where  the  responsibility  for  his  loss  and 
death  lies.  • 

I  claim  that  the  Indian  Department  should  reimburse  me  to  the  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  loss,  under  the  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Comanches,  and  request  your  action  to  that  end. 

I  have  never  made  any  effort  to  retaliate  upon  the  Indians,  or  to  recover  from  them 
for  the  loss  in  question. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Firat  Lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry,  Brevet  Captain  United  States  Army. 
Laurie  Tatum,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  EiowaSf  Comanches,  and  Apaches. 


Personally  appeared  before  me,  Brevet  Colonel  W.  W.  Sanders,  captain  Sixth  In- 
fantry, judge  Sbdvocate  general  court-martial,  Sergeant  Arthur  Stone,  Company  D. 
Tenth  Cavalry,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  18(39,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  horsee  of  D  Com- 
pany, Tenth  Cavalry,  while  they  were  out<  ^*aziug  near  h  ort  Sill,  Indian  Territorv ; 
that  while  they  were  bein^j;  watered  in  Medicine  Bluff  Creek,  the  horses  of  Coiiipanr 
C,  Tenth  Cavalry,  were  driven  into  the  same  place  for  water,  and  the  two  herds  com- 
ing together  created  a  temporary  confusion,  during  which  a  large  sorrel  hone  belong- 
ng  to  Brevet  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  got  separated  fn»m 
ihe  herd  and  ]03t.  After  getting  the  herd  quiet  again,  I  looked  thoroughly  for  the 
horse  in  the  vicinity,  but  was  unable  to  find  him.  I  reported  the  loss  to  the  first  ser- 
geant of  the  company  about  two  hours  after  it  occurred,  and  he  sent  me  two  men  to 
lelp  look  for  the  horse,  and  under  my  instruction  they  made  diligent  and  extended 
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search.  They  reported  that  they  heard  from  Indians  of  the  horse  going  up  Cache 
Creek  with  some  Indian  ponies,  but  did  not  feel  justified  in  going  so  far  awa^  without 
orders ;  that  the  search  for  the  horse  was  continued  for  several  days,  and  information 
that  the  Comanche  Indians  in  camp  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Sill  up  Cache  Creek 
had  him,  was  received.  A  short  time  after  that  I  heard  that  the  horse  had  been  killed 
by  the  Indians. 

ARTHUR  STONE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  this  26th  day  of 
July,  1870. 

W.  W.  SANDERS, 
JBvt  Col,  U.  8.  A,,  Capt  Sixth  U,  8,  Ii^,,  Judge  Advocate  G.  C.  M, 


Personally  appeared  before  me,  Brevet  Colonel  W.  W.  Sanders,  captain  Sixth  Infantry, 
judge  advocate  general  court-martial,  Private  Henry  Johnson,  Company  D,  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  on  or  al>ont  the  14th  day  of  November,  1869,  he  was  sent  to  look  for  a  large  sor- 
rel horse,  the  property  of  Brevet  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  first  lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry, 
and  which  had  been  lost  from  the  herd  two  days  previous:  that  he  got  a  Comanche  In- 
dian who  could  talk  English  to  go  with  and  assist  him  in  tlie  search  :  that  they  went  to 
the  Comanche  camps  up  Cache  Creek,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory, 
and  that  on  inquiring  they  found  that  the  horse  had  been  picked  up  by  the  Indians 
in  camp  there,  and  was  then  in  their  herd  about  two  miles  away;  that  he  was  informed 
he  could  not  have  the  horse  without  paying  something  for  him,  and  having  no  money, 
he  returned  to  Fort  Sill  and  reported  to  Lieutenant  Doyle,  then  in  command  of  the 
company. 

his 
HENRY  H-  JOHNSON, 
mark. 
Witness :  W.  W.  Sanders, 

Captain  Sixth  Infantry^  Brevet  Colonel, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  this  26th  day  of 
Jnly,  ld70. 

W.  W.  SANDERS, 
Brevet  Col,  U.  8,  A.j  Capt.  Sixth  Infantry,  Judge  Advocate  G,  C.  M, 


Personally  appeared  before  me.  Brevet  Colonel  W.  W.  Sanders,  captain  Sixth  Infantry, 
judge  advocate  general  court-martial,  Ka-habbe-wath,  a  Pene-teth-ca  Comanche  Indian, 
to  me  well  known,  who  deposes  and  says : 

That  early  last  winter,  having  lost  some  of  his  horses,  he  was  out  looking  for  them, 
when,  about  fifteen  miles  up  Cache  Creek  from  Fort  Sill,  he  discovered  a  large  sorrel 
horse  with  a  blaze  face,  which,  on  being  described  to  him,  he  believes  to  have  been  the 
sorrel  horse  owned  by  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  first  lieutenant  Tenth  Cavalry,  which  had 
been  lost  while  on  herd  near  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  but  a  short  time  previous.  At 
the  time  first  seen,  the  horse  was  standing  up  and  badly  wounded.  He  went  back  to 
camp  and  reported  to  Qui-ne-habbe,  and  the  next  day  he  and  Qui-ne-habbe  went  to 
the  place  and  found  the  horse  dead,  and  upon  examination  found  it  to  be  an  arrow 
womid,  and,  looking  for  tracks  near,  they  found  prints  of  Comanche  moccasins,  and 
concluded  the  horse  bad  been  killed  by  some  Indian  or  Indians  of  that  tribe.  Upon 
farther  examination,  we  found  that  a  clay  bank-colored  mare,  which  we  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Captain  J.  W.  Walsh,  Tenth  Cavalry,  had  also  been  shot  with  arrows  near 
hy  the  horse. 

KA-HABBE-WATH,  his  +  mark. 

Witnesses :  O.  H.  Moork, 

Brevet  Lieut,  Col,  and  Captain  Sixth  Infantry, 
Geo.  T.  Robinson, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry, 

I  have  faithfully  and  truly  interpreted  the  foregoing. 

H.  P.  JONES,  United  States  Interpr^, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  July,  1870,  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian 
Territory. 

W   W   SANDERS 
Brevet  Col  U.  8.  A.,  Capt  Sixth  Infantry,  Judge  Advocate  G,  C.  M. 
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Personftlly  appeared  before  me,  W.  W.  Sanders,  brevet  colonel  United  States  Army, 
captain  Sixth  Infantry,  judge  advocate  general  conrt-niartial,  the  andersigned,  H.  P. 
Jones,  United  States  Indian  interpreter,  to  me  well  known,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says : 

That  he  was  cognizant  of  the  loss  of  Captain  Pratt's  horse  in  November,  1869 ;  and 
being  requested  to  make  inquiries  among  the  Indians  for  the  horse,  he  done  so,  and  was 
informed  by  Qui-ne-habbe,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  No-co-nee  Comanches,  who  is  since 
deceased,  and  Ka-hab-be-wath,  a  Pene-teth-ca  Comanche,  that  tliey  had  found  a  horse 
shot  with  arrows  about  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Sill,  which  suited  exactly  the  descrip- 
tion of  Captain  Pratt's  horse;  tbat  they  believed  the  horse  to  have  beeu  shot  by  two 
young  Cooch-cho-teth-ca  Comanches,  who  had  beeu  in  with  Wow-way  a  few  days 
before  drawing  rations.  They  were  led  to  this  belief  by  finding  the  trail  of  a  small 
mule  near,  which  answered  the  description  of  a  mule  rode  by  one  of  the  young  men. 

H.  P.  JONES,  United  Stales  Int^preter, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  this  25th  day  of 
July,  1870. 

W.  W.  SANDERS, 
Brevet  Chi  U.  S,  A.,  Copt  Sixth  Infantry ,  Judge  Advocate  G.  C.  if. 


Fort  Siu^  Indian  Territory. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned,  William  E.  Doyle,  second  lieutenant 
Tenth  Regiment  United  States  Cavalry,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  on  or  about  the  l*2th  day  of  November,  IriGi),  a  horse,  the  propertj'  of  Brevet 
Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  first  lieutenant  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry,  was  taken  from  its 
herding  ground,  near  Fort  Sill,  by  Indians,  it  being  necessary  at  the  time  to  herd  the 
horses  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  forage.  At  the  time  the  horse  was  taken,  all  the 
Indians  attached  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency  wore  at  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Captain  Pratt  was  absent  from  Fort  Sill  at  the  time,  and  I  endeavored  to  find 
what  became  of  the  horse.  The  Indian)  informed  me  that  a  horse  answering  the  de^ 
Bcription  of  Captain  Pratt's  horse  was  at  the  No-co-nee  camp,  sixteen  miles  from  Fort  Sill. 
I  sent  a  man  to  look  for  the  horse,  and  he  returned  and  informed  me  that  the  Indians 
would  not  let  him  have  the  horse.  Shortly  afterward  Qui-ne-habbe,  a  head-man  of 
the  No-co-nee  Comanches,  told  me  that  the  horse  was  dead ;  that  two  young  men  of  the 
Cooch-cho-teth-ca  band  of  Comauchds  got  that  horse  and  a  pony,  and  as  they  could 
not  agree  upon  a  division  of  the  horses,  they  killed  them  both  to  prevent  ill-feeling, 
such  being  the  Comanche  rule  in  those  cases.  Other  Indians  of  the  Pene-teth-ca 
band  of  Comanches  also  t>old  me  of  the  horse,  and  some  of  them  had  seen  the  horse  in 
camp  at  Fort  Sill  frequently  and  knew  that  it  belonged  to  Cajitain  Pratt.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  Pene-teth-ca  man,  named  Pur-ra-hab-ey.  From  the  time  that  the  man 
came  in  and  told  me  that  the  Indians  would  not  let  him  have  the  horse  until  I  heard 
of  the  horse  being  killed  was  about  three  weeks,  I  think;  and  during  that  time  I  was 
carrying  on  negotiations  for  the  horse  with  Indians,  and  had  offered  quite  a  large 
reward  for  his  recovery.  During  this  time,  and  at  the  time  the  horse  was  taken,  I  was 
in  command  of  D  Company,  Tenth  Cavalry,  of  which  Brevet  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt  was 
first  lieutenant. 

WM.  E.  DOYLE, 
Second  Lieutenant  Tenth  United  Statee  CwoaXry, 

Witness:  J.  W.  Walsh, 

Captain  Tenih  Cavalry. 

Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  at  Fort  SilL  Indian  Territory,  this  2(>th  dav  o( 
July,  1870. 

W.  W.  SANDERS, 
Captain  J^th  I^fantry^  Brevet  Colonel  U.  S,  A,,  Judge  Advocate, 


Fort  Snx,  Indian  Territory, 

July  as,  1670. 
This  certifies  tbat  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  large  sorrel  horse 
belonging  to  Brevet  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  first  lieutenant  of  my  company,  which  was 
lost  while  on  herd  in  November  last ;  tbat  I  considered  him  one  of  the  finest  animals  at 
this  post)  and  in  my  opinion  two  himdred  dollars  was  beneath  his  value. 

J.  H.  WALSH, 
X^aptmn  3hUh  Cavalry,  Commanding  D  Conipaajr. 
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Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory, 

July  26,  1870. 
Lieutenant  :  In  answer  to  your  questions  I  would  say  that  I  do  remember  well  your 
laree  sorrel  horse,  taken  by  Indians  at  this  post  last  fall.    I  do  not  think  he  could  be 
repUeed  for  a  leas  amount  than  two  hundred  dollars ;  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
given  yon  that  price  for  him  at  any  time. 

GEO.  T.  ROBINSON, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry, 
Brevet  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt, 

ttrai  Lieutenant  Tmth  Cavalry. 


•  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory, 

July  27, 1870. 
At  the  request  of  Captain  Pratt,  Tenth  Cavalry,  regarding  the  value  of  a  private 
horse  taken  and  killed  by  Indians,  at  or  near  this  post,  I  consider  him  well  worth  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  said  price  for  such  a  horse. 

ROBERT  GRAY, 

Captain  Tenth  Cavalry. 

H.  Ex.  7 2 
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42d  Congress,  \     HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIYES.      /  Ex.  Doc. 
Ut  Session.     )  )    No.  8. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  HORSES  LOST.        ^a, 


LETTER 


THE   SECRETARY  OF  ¥AR, 


IN  RELATION  TO 


An  appr&priation  for  payment  for  liorses^  <fcc.,  lost  while  in  the  military 

service. 


March  21,  1871. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Wau  Department, 
Washington  City,  March  17, 1871. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  communication  this  day 
received  from  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  portion  of  my  additional  estimate  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1872,  to  meet  the  class  of  claims  referred  to  therein,  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  as  indefinite,  and  have  been  paid  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  last  Congress  having  failed  to  make  any  provision  therefor  after 
the  30th  June,  1871,  the  payment  of  these  claims  must  cease,  unless  the 
present  Congress  shall  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 
Very  respectfully, 

WM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  Washington. 


Treasury  Department, 
Third  Auditor^s  Office,  March  16,  1871. 
SiE:  By  section  4  act  July  12,  1870,  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one,^  the  appropriation  to  pay  for  horses,  &c.,  lost  while  in 
the  military  service,  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  and  seven  of 
act  March  3,  1849,  is  repealed;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  section 
provides  that  appropriations  for  such  pay  may  be  made  annually,  upon 
estimates  made  in  the  usual  manner,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  make  such  appropriation.    By  letter  of  this 
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office  dated  October  3, 1870,  an  estimate  for  the  amount  required  to  pay 
for  horses,  &c.,  lost  in  the  service,  was  submitted  to  you;  but  it  appears 
that  the  appropriation  was  not  made  in  the  Army  appropriations  for  tlie 
year  ending  June  30, 1872,  and  if  no  appropriation  is  made,  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  made  under  the  provisions  of  said  sections  must  cease 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1871. 

I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  request  information  as  to  what  yonT- 
views  and  intentions  are  in  regard  to  the  matter.    If  it  was  intended, 
that  the  appropriation  should  be  made,  it  is  suggested  that  the  attention. 
of  Congress  should  be  called  to  it  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Very  respectfully, 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

Auditor. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Extract  from  an  estimate  of  **  additional "  appropriatiom  submitted  by  the  War  Depart: 
October  28,  1870,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872. 


t. 


General  object — title 
of  appropriation. 


Ho^ea  and  other  prop- 
perty  loat  in  military 
serviee. 


Detailed  object  of  expenditure 
and  explanatioua. 


To  provide  for  the  payment  of 
horacB  and  other  property  lost 
or  deatroved  in  the  military 
service  or  the  United  States. 


P 


Ileferences  to  Stat- 
utes at  Large* 
Little,  Brown  &, 
Co'8.  edition. 


I 


Vol.  I  Pago.     Sec 


March  3. 1849.  I         9  '      414  I 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CLAIMS  OF  COLORED  SAILORS  ANI> 

SOLDIERS. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE    SECRETARY    OF   ¥AR, 

IN   RELATION  TO 

The  omission  of  the  last  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  the  payment  of 
claims  of  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1871-'72. 


March  21,  1871. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Approimatious  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Depabt]vient, 
Vfashington  City,  March  16,  1871. 
SiE:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter,  with 
inclosure,  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  relative  to 
the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  last  Congress  to  appropriate  the  $100,000 
asked  for  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  payment  of  claims  of  colored 
soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1871-'72,  and  to  commend 
the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  Congress. 
Very  respectfully, 

\VM.  W.  BELKNAP, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 


Office  op  the  Commissioner  Bureau  of  Refugees, 

Freed>ien  and  Abandoned  Lands, 

Washington  City,  March  4, 1871. 
Sm:  By  gome  misunderstanding  the  last  Congress  cut  off  $100,000 
from  my  estimate,  on  account  of  payment  of  bounties  and  other  claims 
of  colored  soldiers  and  sailors,  after  it  had  been  reported  favorably  upon 
hy  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Now,  as  there  is  no  existing  law 
for  their  payments  except  through  the  channel  of  this  Bureau,  I  am  now 
compelled  to  renew  my  estimate.  The  amount  asked  is  in  my  judgment 
absolutely  demanded  in  order  to  pay  the  certificates  as  fast  as  they  are 
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settled  at  the  Treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  claimants,  in  curreacy,  as 
by  law  required. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  O.  HOWARD, 
Brigadier  General  United  States  Army^ 
Commissioner  Bureau  Refugees^  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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42D  Congress,  \      HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES.      (  Ex.  Doer, 
Lrt  Seggion.      ]  \    No.  10. 


MINING   STATISTICS  WEST   OF   THE   ROCKY  MOUNTAOS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRAXSMITTIXG 


The  report  of  tlie  special  commissioner  for  tlie  collection  of  mining  statis- 
tics in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains. 


Mamcb  21, 1871. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasttby  Depaetment, 
Washington^  D.  C,  March  16, 1871. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives 
the  report  of  Bossiter  W.  Baymond,  special  commissioner  for  the  collec- 
tion of  mining  statistics  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Kocky 
Moontains. 

Very  respectfully,  

GEO.  S.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary  oj  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaiive, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Washington,  March  16, 1871. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  mines  and 
mining  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  California,  Kevada,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Arizona,  'New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 
The  anticipations  of  an  increased  prosperity  of  the  mining  industry, 
expressed  in  my  last  report,  have  been  realized.  Not  only  the  aug- 
mented ballion  product,  a  discussion  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  report,  but  an  improved  tone  in  the  business  itself,  and 
the  progressive  redaction  of  the  burdensome  expenses  under  which  it 
has  labored,  bear  witness  of  substantial  gain. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  comparatively  few  and  feeble  mining 
excitements,  such  as  have  in  other  times  caused  the  depopulation  of 
entire  districts,  and  the  emigration  of  vast  throngs  en  masse  to  the  new 
Eldorados.  Something  of  this  kind  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  free-footed  people  of  the  West;  it  is  by  "stampedes" 
that  all  our  new  States  and  Territories  have  been  explored  and  settled, 
bat  the  waste  and  friction  of  the  process  are  so  great  that  we  may  be 
gratefnl  for  its  gradual  subsidence  into  the  forms  of  slower  and  more 
regular  progress. 

The  movements  of  the  year,  more  detailed  accounts  of  which  will  be 
foand  in  the  following  pages,  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows : 

The  gold  mines  of  Southern  California,  near  San  Diego,  discovered  in 
1369,  were  the  scene  of  some  excitement  and  activity  early  in  the  follow- 
ing season. 

The  silver  discoveries  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of  New 
Mexico,  attracted  much  public  attention,  but  it  was  speedily  shown  that 
theae  mines  require  capital  for  their  development,  and  do  not  invite  the 
penoiless  adventurer. 

Ramors  of  rich  placers  on  Peace  River,  far  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia,  were  in  circulation  early  in  the  season,  but  the  memory  of 
Fraser  Biver,  and  its  disastrous  ^^  stampede,"  seems  to  have  quenched 
the  zeal  even  of  those  adventurous  souls  who  generally  find  the  greatest 
charm  of  a  new  discovery  in  its  remoteness  and  inaccessibility. 

Several  thousand  miners  were  attracted  to  the  bars  of  Snake  Biver, 
mostly  from  other  districts  of  Idaho ;  but  this  region  is  so  near  the  rail- 
road that  the  equilibrium  of  x)opulation  was  soon  established,  and  a 
maDufactared  excitement  was  impossible.  Such  artificial  enthusiasms 
are  nsnally  due  to  two  causes :  first,  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  unem- 
ployed, adventurous,  and  sanguine  men,  who  keep  up  their  courage. 
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moreover,  because  they  cannot  get  away ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  mer- 
chants who  have,  at  great  cost,  carried  stocks  of  goods  to  the  new  dis- 
tricts, and  who  naturally  encourage,  by  every  means,  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  interest  and  the  increase  of  the  population.  Rapid  com- 
munications and  cheap  freight  paralyze  both  these  sources  of  excitement. 
Both  the  motive  and  the  means  of  creating  false  impressions  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  new  discoveries  are  measurably  taken  away,  and  the 
level  of  truth  is  reached  after  comparatively  few  and  feeble  oscillations. 

The  progress  of  developments  upon  the  Comstock  lode  gives  better 
promise  for  the  future,  and  strengthens  the  opinion  I  have  formerly  ex- 
pressed that  this  vast  fissure  will  be  found  metalliferous  at  greater  depths 
than  any  yet  attained. 

Meanwhile  other  parts  of  Nevada  have  sprung  into  sudden  import- 
ance. The  operations  of  one  or  two  large  companies  at  Meadow  Valley, 
and  the  base-metal  smelting  operations  of  Eureka,  have  added  heavj 
sums  to  the  bullion-product  of  the  State.  At  Austin,  Mineral  Hill, 
and  elsewhere  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  has  been  steadily  in  operation,  suc- 
cessfully treating,  at  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  chloridization,  large 
quantities  of  refractory  silver  ores,  and  establishing  itself  as  the  most 
important  of  recent  improvements  in  American  metallurgy. ' 

The  Territory  of  Utah  has  witnessed  a  sudden  and  rapid  development 
of  silver  mining,  facilitated  by  the  railroad  connections,  which  permit 
the  shipments  of  ores  and  low-grade  bullion.  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  wages,  the  comparatively  populous  settlements  of  the  region,  the 
advanced  condition  of  agriculture,  and  the  now  not  unfavorable  attitude 
of  the  Mormon  authorities  toward  mining,  combine  to  relieve  this  young 
industry  in  Utah  from  many  of  the  disabilities  which  have  attended  its 
introduction  elsewhere  in  the  West. 

In  Colorado  the  principal  novelty  of  the  year  was  the  development  of 
the  silver  mines  in  the  Caribou  or  Grand  Island  district.  What  will  be 
the  future  importance  and  extent  of  this  group  of  mines  is  at  present 
uncertain.  Two  or  three  undeniably  valuable  and  productive  lodes  have 
been  opened. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  all  these  mining  fields,  together  with 
others  of  greater  age  and  more  familiar  fame,  I  respectfully  refer  yon  to 
the  accompanying  report. 

The  labor  question,  involving  rates  of  wages,  length  of  working  shifts, 
and  other  issues  between  laboring  miners  and  employers,  has  received, 
in  many  localities  of  the  Pacific  slope,  a  peaceful  though,  perhaps,  bat 
temporary  adjustment.  The  general  result  of  the  disputes  and  conflicts 
of  1869  has  been  the  reduction  of  wages,  which  the  conditions  of  min- 
ing enterprises  imperatively  demanded,  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions 
and  clothing  rendered  reasonable.  The  miners'  leagues,  however,  still 
exist  in  many  places,  and  continue  a  more  or  less  successful  resistance  to 
the  inevitable  fall  in  the  price  of  labor.  Their  most  unreasonable  d^ 
mand  has  been  tor  equal  pay  to  all  classes  of  miners,  without  regard  to 
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the  skill  I'equired  of  them  or  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
This  is  a  suicidal  policy,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  everywhere  aban- 
doned in  the  end  by  the  workingmen  themselves. 

The  gradual  extension  of  "single-hand  drilling,"  and  the  changes 
in  administration  which  it  frequently  involves,  have  suggested  in  some 
quarters  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor  underground.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  "Chinese  ques- 
tion.". Indeed,  I  feel  that  this  subject  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  be 
properly  discussed.  Before  argument  can  be  made  conclusive,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  basis  of  ascertained  and  acknowledged  facts  shall  be 
obtained;  and  this  vitally  essential  preliminary  has  been  thus  far  fla- 
grantly neglected  by  the  disputants  upon  the  question  named.  Inflamed 
by  political  and  other  jealousies,  each  party  has  dealt  in  wholesale  asser- 
tion, and  each  has  endeavored  to  suppress  the  facts  not  favorable  to  its 
position.  So  long  as  there  is  a  dead-lock  of  contradiction  as  to  the  num- 
ber, character,  habits,  and  capacities  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country, 
there  can  be  nothing  definitely  settled  as  to  oar  duty  and  policy  toward 
them.  I  purpose  at  present  merely  to  contribute  some  facts  with  regard 
to  their  employment  as  miners. 

Since  most  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  placer- 
mining  on  their  own  account,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  well  adapted 
for  success  in  that  bianch.  Indeed,  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
they  work  with  greater  economy  than  the  whites.  In  most  cases,  they 
buy  up  abandoned  claims,  and  reopen  them  with  profit. 

But  deep  mining  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  requires  a  different 
kind  of  skill.  A  knowledge  of  the  varying  hardness,  tenacity,  and 
cleavage  of  rock  and  vein-stuff,  and  of  the  force  of  exi)losives  and  their 
effects,  is  required  in  this  work,  if  the  greatest  result  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a  given  expenditure  of  labor  and  material.  Moreover,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  muscular  strength  and  endurance  is  demanded  by  the 
incessant  and  intense  labor  of  wielding  the  sledge  or  hammer. 

The  experience  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  em- 
ployed Chinese  in  the  construction  of  tunnels,  first  called  attention  to 
their  qualifications  in  this  direction.  A  number  of  attempts  have  since 
l)eeu  made  to  introduce  them  into  mines,  and  generally  without  perma- 
nent success.  Sometimes  the  trouble  has  been  the  hostility  of  other 
miners,  sometimes  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  Chinamen  themselves. 

At  Silver  Peak,  Nevada,  the  entire  force  in  the  Red  Mountain  mines 
is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  Chinese;  but  I  understand  that  a  change 
has  been  made,  and  white  miners  are  now  employed  for  a  part  of  the 
work. 

The  miners  in  Morey  district,  Nevada,  were  last  year  Chinese,  under 
a  white  foreman;  and  the  manager  declares  that  they  gave  him  perfect 
satisfaction,  doing  as  well  as  an  equal  number  of  white  men.  But  the 
foreman,  during  the  absence  of  the  manager,  discharged  the  whole  lot; 
and  no  more  have  been  engaged  up  to  this  time. 
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In  many  quaitz-inines  and  stanip-niills  throaghoat  the  West,  Chinese 
labor  is  employed  for  certain  interior  puri>oses,  such  as  dumping  cars, 
surface  excavation,  etc.  But  in  most  cases  there  is  little  gained  by  it, 
as  these  positions  could  probably  be  filled  as  well  and  as  cheaply  by 
boyvS,  old  men,  etc.,  from  non-celestial  climes.  The  best  region  for  as- 
certaining the  real  qualities  of  this  race  as  miners  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  of  the  southern  mines  of  California.  In  Merced,  Mari]>osa,  aud 
Tuolumne  Counties,  for  instance,  where  the  decadence  of  placer-miuiug 
has  removed  a  great  part  of  the  skilled  white  labor,  many  Chinese  have 
l)een  employed  for  years  in  quartz-mining.  Even  before  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  there  were  Chiuese  miners  in  the  stoi>es  ot 
the  Mariposa,  Josephine,  and  Pine-Tree  ;  and  in  these  noted  mines  they 
are  still  employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  I  have  seen  in  the  Mari- 
posa whole  shifts  of  brawny  pig-tail  wearers,  some  of  whom  had  fol- 
lowed the  business  for  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years. 

Putting  together  the  results  of  experience  in  all  quarters,  I  arrive  at 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Neither  praise  nor  condemnation  can  be  sweepingly  bestowe<l  upon 
Chinese  miners  as  a  class.  They  show  individual  character,  just  aii 
other  people  do.  Calling  them  all  "John,'"  and  treating  them  all 
alike,  is  a  measure  of  ignorance,  fatal  to  successful  management.  Even 
the  characteristics  which  they  appear  to  possess  in  common,  whether 
good  or  bad,  would,  I  think,  disappear  if  they  were  less  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

2.  It  is  troublesome,  on  some  accounts,  to  run  a  mine  manned  entirely 
by  Chinese.  They  put  little  faith  in  the  promises  of  employers,  and  are 
pretty  certain  to  stop  work  if  not  promi)tl5'  paid.  Even  after  lonjr  ex- 
perience of  fair  dealing,  they  do  not  seem  to  acquire  confidence  in  this 
respect ;  and  they  remain  to-day,  as  they  always  have  been,  the  most 
reasonable  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and  the  most  unreasonably  exact  in 
the  matter  of  payment,  of  all  our  laborers.  No  doubt  this  distrust  is 
due  i>artly  to  the  difference  of  race,  partly  to  the  injustice  and  disliou- 
esty  with  which  they  have  been  ti^eatedj  bul,  whatever  be  the  cause^ 
the  fact  is  palpable,  and  not  unfrequently  seriously  injurious  to  mining 
enterx^rises  in  remote  districts,  where  the  money  does  not  always  arrive 
just  hi  time  for  pay-day,  and  where  the  miners,  once  lost,  cannot  be  im- 
mediately replaced. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  exclusive  emi^loyment  of  Chinese  is  the.fre- 
quency  of  their  religious  festivals  and  holidays.  On  these  occasions, 
according  to  the  rei)orts  of  employers  in  Mariposa  County,  they  leave 
the  mines  en  masse^  and  cannot  be  induced  to  work,  for  sometimes  a 
week  together. 

3.  Chinese  skilled  miners  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  any  other  race. 
In  some  instances  they  surpass  white  men  employed  in  the  same  mines. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  had  sutlicient  experience  to  give  them 
equal  advantages  in  the  comparison  is  of  course  small.    Apparently, 
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the  nataral  qualifications  of  the  race  for  this  class  of  work  are  very 
great;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  those  Chinese  who  have 
a  fitness  for  it  are  likely  to  undertake  it,  while  many  white  men  pretend 
to  be  miners,  though  unskillful,  on  account  of  the  high  wages  paid  to 
that  class.  On  the  other  hand,  good  Chinese  miners  command  increased 
wages.  Already  they  are  paid  in  many  localities  nearly  as  much  as 
whites ;  and  there  is  no  reiison  to  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
equilibrium  will  be  established,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor, 
not  the  race  of  the  laborer,  will  become  the  measure  of  wages.  Chinese 
miners  are  now  receiving  $1  75  and  $2  per  day,  where  they  formerly 
worked  for  81  and  $1  25. 

4.  In  hard  rock  they  do  best  with  "  single"  drills,  of  small  st^^el.  So  do 
all  miners.  The  use  of  the  small  single  drill  is  becoming  quite  general 
in  our  mines,  and  is  found,  where  circumstances  are  favorable,  to  efifect 
a  large  saving  of  cost.  One  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  likely  to  involve 
underhand  stoping,  since  the  single-handed  drill  cannot  conveniently 
be  used  in  upward  holes;  and  underhand  stoping  is  expensive  in  mines 
where  the  "deads''  are  packed  away  in  the  stopes,  and  where  much 
timbering  is  required  to  support  the  hanging  wall.  Generally,  where 
small  drills  are  used,  the  quicker  explosives,  such  as  ritle-powder,  dyna- 
mite, Hercules  powder,  (a  mixture  of  nitroglycerine  and  common  pow- 
der.) etc.,  are  best. 

5.  The  greatest  superiority  of  good  Chinese  miners  over  European 
miners  is  their  fidelity.  Every  mining  captain  knows  that  the  latter, 
if  working  by  the  shift,  need  watching  to  pri?>vent  them  from  idling, 
and,  if  working  by  contract,  have  a  hundred  ways  of  getting  the  better 
in  the  bargain.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  national  character- 
istic. It  is  simply  professional.  When  Chinamen  shall  have  worked 
underground  for  a  generation  or  two,  they  also  may  have  acquired  these 
peealiarites.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  certainly  true  that  they 
are  far  more  earnest  and  faithful  than  any  other  miners.  In  ever}-  de- 
partment they  enjoy  the  universal  reputation  of  conscientious  fidelity. 
Apart  from  every  other  advantage  or  disadvantage  attendant  upon 
their  employment,  apart  from  the  discrepancy  in  wages,  even,  this  one 
attribute  of  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  employer  will  certainly  carry 
the  day  for  the  almond-eyed  laborers,  if  our  white  workmen  do  not 
recognize  the  danger  in  which  they  stand,  and  avert  it  by  far  more  sen- 
sible means  than  they  have  hitherto  employed.  Good  workmen,  engaged 
in  avocations  which  require  skill  or  involve  peril,  must  be  allowed'  to 
receive  higher  wages  than  their  comrades.  Ambitious  workmen  must 
be  free  to  work  extra  hours,  to  take  odd  jobs,  to  save  money  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  self-improvement,  and  advancement,  and  all  work- 
men must  maintain  and  manifest  a  desire  to  earn  what  they  receive. 
These  natural  laws  being  defied,  the  disastrous  result  will  be  inevitable, 
no  matter  how  long  it  is  postponed ;  and  the  punishment  will  fall  heiivi- 
est,  as  it  always  does,  upon  the  poor.    Ko  country,  where  the  common 
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laborer  receives  as  much  as  the  skilled  laborer,  can  be  said  to  have  its 
industry  placed  on  a  secure  basis ;  and  no  country  in  which  every  man 
cannot  freely  sell  his  labor  in  the  market  to  the  employer  of  his  own 
choice  is  truly  free  or  likely  to  be  permanently  prosperous. 

Both  political  parties  on  this  coast  appear  to  be  afraid  to  speak  the 
truth  on  the  Chinese  question.  They  have  settled  on  a  conveiiieut  fic- 
tion, and  thej^  vigorously  denounce  the  importation  of  "coolies."  But 
the  Chinese  here  are  not  coolies.  They  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
best  wages  they  can  get.  They  even  combine,  like  other  folks,  in 
uniobs,  where  that  is  possible.  I  am  told  that  the  Chinese  washermen 
of  San  Francisco  have  a  union  and  a  fixed  rat^  of  prices;  and  it  is  even 
reported  that  when  some  traitorous  wretch  washed  shirts  below  the 
market  rate,  they  "  went  for  him''  and  killed  him  at  once. 

I  repeat,  the  Chinese  will  maintain  their  hold  in  this  country,  if  they 
maintain  it  at  all,  not  by  the  cheapness,  but  by  the  excellence  of  their 
labor.  Their  wages  are  constantly  rising.  Before  long  they  will  receive 
everywhere,  as  they  do  now  in  many  localities,  as  much  as  any  man 
should  receive,  in  Wew  of  the  cost  of  provisions  and  clothing,  for  the 
same  character  of  work.  The  wages  question  is  temporary  and  will 
pass  away;  but  the  question  of  character,  industry,  and  skill  will  re- 
main and  constitute  the  true  and  dangerous  competition  of  the  future. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  be,  that  good  Chinese  miners 
are  highly  desirable;  that  their  number  is  small;  that  the  employment 
and  training  of  raw  hands  is  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience; 
that  the  best  system,  w  here  it  is  practicable,  is  to  include  two  or  more 
nationalities  in  one  mining  force ;  and,  finally,  that  the  question  of 
wages  will  probably  settle  itself  by  a  rise  in  the  demands  of  Chinamen 
and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  Christians.  This  is  the  present  aspect  of  the 
case;  and  it  does  not  seem  likely,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Chinese  will  either  be  universally  introduced  or  universally  excluded  as 
a  race.  Individu<als  will  develop,  jvs  they  should  do  in  a  free  country^ 
into  whatever  business  suits  them  best,  without  reference  to  their  birth 
or  blood.  If  this  seems  Utopian,  I  i)oiut  to  an  illustration  in  the  Wash- 
ington gold  mine,  near  Hornitos,  California,  where  a  white  superintend- 
ent, a  black  foreman,  and  a  force  of  yellow  miners  seem  to  do  very  well 
together.  Indeed,  one  might  expect  distinctions  to  disappear  under- 
ground, since  there  is  no  dift'erence  of  color  in  the  dark. 

An  event  of  considerable  importance  to  mining  engineers  and  metal- 
lurgists has  been  the  publication  of  the  volume  on  Mining  Industry,  of 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel.  The  careful  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  mining  and 
metallurgical  processes  of  some  of  our  principal  districts,  and  the  sketch 
of  their  geological  features  and  vein-phenomena,  possess  the  highest 
interest  and  value.  Unfortunately  the  edition  of  this  work  authorized 
by  Congress  is  too  small  to  bring  it  into  general  circulation  among  the 
communities  and  classes  most  directly  interested  in  its  contents.    1 
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have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  extract  from  it  some  of  the  most 
practically  useful  portions,  condensing  them  whenever  I  could  do  so 
without  material  injury  to  their  sense,  and  adding  foot-notes  of  my 
own  whenever  I  desired  to  add  to  the  text  or  express  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  it 

At  the  request  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  I  examined,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  all  the  mining 
retams  of  the  assistant  marshals  from  the  States  and  Territories  covered 
by  this  report  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  law,  which  neither  authorizes  the  employment  of  experts  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  any  manufacture  for  the  census,  nor  provides 
blanks  suitable  for  peculiar  industries  like  that  of  the  mining  and  re- 
daction of  ores,  these  returns  were  frequently  both  confused  and  incom- 
plete. A  careful  revision  and  much  correspondence  with  the  assistant 
iDarshals  has  doubtless  improved  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  when 
pubUshed  they  will  contain  much  information  of  value.  That  they  do 
not  represent  fully  the  mining  industry  of  the  West  may  be  inferred 
from  the  discrepancy  between  the  aggregate  number  of  miners  ac- 
couDted  for  on  the  '^  manufacturing''  blanks  and  the  number  shown  by 
the  "occupation"  blanks.  This  subject  will  be  more  explicitly  discussed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  in  the  volume  devoted  to  it. 
Meanwhile  I  am  indebted  to  the  census  returns  for  some  items  in 
corporated  into  the  accompanying  report,  chiefly  such  as  the  average 
'^ages,  product,  &c.,  of  certain  districts,  or  rather,  of  the  mines  in  those 
dlBtricts,  which  happened  to  be  included  in  the  assistant  marshals' 
returns. 

In  this,  as  in  every  former  rejwrt,  I  have  occasion  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  assistance  which  has  been  generously  extended  to 
me  in  many  quarters.  The  most  diflftpult  and  dangerous  portion  of  the 
field-work,  namely,  a  rapid  reconnaissance  of  the  mining  districts  of 
Arizona,  was  executed,  and  the  chapter  on  that  Territory  was  written, 
by  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  my  deputy,  to  whom,  likewise,  I  am  indebted  for  in- 
telligent and  zealous  cooperation  in  the  ari'angement  of  materials  for 
other  chapters  of  the  report  Mr.  W.  A.  Skidmore,  of  San  Francisco, 
traveled  for  me  as  extensively  as  time  and  means  would  permit,  among 
the  placer,  gravel,  and  cement  mines  of  California,  and  assisted  me 
greatly  in  the  conduct  of  correspondence  and  other  means  of  acquiring 
information  from  localities  which  it  was  impossible  to  visit  personally. 
Messrs.  Janin,  Hodges,  Wheeler,  and  many  others  in  San  Francisco ; 
Messrs.  Wolters,  Von  Schulze,  Collier,  Reichenecker,  and  others,  of 
Colorado  5  Messrs.  Alexis  Janin,  Luckhardt,  McMurray,  Gray,  Boalt, 
Cartis,  Hahn,  Van  Lennep,  and  others,  of  Nevada;  Messrs.  Atlee,  Hur- 
ley, and  Adams,  of  Idaho ;  Messrs.  McCormick,  Saflford,  Wasson,  and 
Tyng,  of  Arizona ;  Messrs.  Reed,  Mills,  Rinehart,  Reynolds,  Packwood, 
and  others,  of  Oregon;  Messrs.  Roberts,  Morrison,  and  others,  of 
Wyoming — these  are  but  a  few  names  out  of  many  which  I  do  not 
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enumerate  here  in  fiill,  since  I  have  given  credit  thronghont  the  report 
in  the  appropriate  places  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages. 

Free  transportation  was  famished  to  me  in  my  official  capacity  by  the 
Oentral  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Colorado  Stage  Company; 
and  the  powerful  assistance  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  vast  express  sys- 
tem was  generously  placed  at  my  disi>osal  in  the  prosecution  of  many 
inquiries  which  would  otherwise  have  been  hopeless.  During  a  pro- 
longed experience  of  travel  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  I  have  never 
failed  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  this  house  a  ready  per- 
sonal courtesy  and  a  most  intelligent  appreciation  of  my  work. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  this  report  than 
I  am.  The  intense  labor  of  preparing  so  large  a  volume  in  so  abort  a 
time  gives  rise  by  natural  reaction  to  a  dissatis£Etction  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  greater  than  that  which  the  casual  reader  is  likely  to  ex« 
perience.  Yet  I  venture  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  many  defects,  this 
volume  will  not  fall  behind  its  predecessors  in  interest  and  value. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours  respectfully, 

R.  W.  RAYMOND, 
United  States  OammissUmer  of  Mining  SttatigHce. 

Hon.  OEOBaE  S.  Boutwell, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CALIFOEiriA. 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 


For  the  first  time  this  county  has  entered  the  list  of  those  producing 
bolIioD,  and  though  the  shipments  are  as  yet  small,  they  bid  lair  to  im- 
prove rapidly. 

The  mines  are  situated  forty-two  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  San 
Diego,  in  a  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Isabella  Mountains.  They 
were  discovered  late  in  the  fall  of  18G9 — ^it  is  said  by  a  party  of  pros- 
pectors returning  from  Arizona — and  the  extraordinarily  rich  ore  from 
the  ledges  first  located,  among  which  the  Washington  seems  to  be  the 
most  prominent,  caused  considerable  excitement  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  This  threatened  to  grow  into  a  regular 
Btampede  at  one  time,  but  subsided  soon  when  it  was  found  that  the 
riches  were  not  available  without  the  aid  of  considerable  capital.  Sev- 
eral districts  were,  however,  organized,  and  a  towu^  Julian  City,  sprang 
up  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the  region. 

C.  A.  Luckhardt,  M.  E.,  who  visited  the  locality  early  in  1870,  reports 
to  me  the  following : 

Cnyamac  or  Julian  mining  district  is  situated  in  San  Diego  County, 
California,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles  by  stage-road,  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  from  San  Diego  City,  in  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Santa 
Isabella  Mountains,  which  course  north  and  south,  lying  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  range  and  the  San  Bernardino  range  of  mountains^  and 
have  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  was  located  in  the 
early  part  of  1870,  and  created  much  excitement,  caused  by  exag- 
gerations of  the  richness  of  the  gold  veins  discovered.  The  Cuyamac 
Mountain,  part  of  the  Santa  Isabella  Mountain,  is  thickly  covered  with 
Butpine  timber,  abounds  in  sweet-water  springs,  and  has  many  very 
fertile  plateaux  covered  with  verdure.  Julian  City,  the  center  of  the 
district,  contains  about  two  hundred  houses  and  tents,  with  a  population 
of  four  hundred,  which,  however,  is  very  varying.  The  main  mass  of 
the  Cuyamac  Mountain  consists  of  mica  slate  and  hornblendic  i)or- 
phyry,  coursing  northeast  and  southwest,  standing  almost  vertical,  and 
bounded  westward  by  basaltic  rocks,  which  have  overflowed  its  western 
boundary  of  garnet  porphyry.  The  veins  are  very  numerous,  lie  on  the 
western  and  southwestern  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  run  in  almost 
every  conceivable  direction,  subject  to  the  irregularities  of  the  horn- 
blendic porphyry.  The  larger  veins  run  northeast  and  southwest  and 
are  imbedded  in  the  slate.  Their  dip  is  from  70^  east  to  almost  vertical. 
They  are  narrow  and  have  no  bold  outcrop,  and  only  in  places  have 
clearly  defined  walls  been  laid  open.  They  have  quartz  as  gangue,  and 
vary  from  J  to  3  feet  in  width. 

Although  many  locations  have  been  made,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  each  represents  a  vein.  Many  claims  are  often  on  the  same  vein, 
and  many  have  nothing  more  than  a  few  detached  boulders,  embeddea 
in  alluvium  and  debris,  for  a  foundation.  Gold  is  the  only  precious  metal 
which  the  veins  carry;  accompanying  it  are  traces  of  antimonblende, 
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which  has  been  erroueously  mistaken  for  silver  ore.  The  gold  occurs  in 
grains  and  also  in  thin  flakes,  and  is  about  790  fine.  It  is  disseminated 
very  sparingly  in  the  gangue,  but  occurs  in  rich  pockets  at  intervals. 
No  base  metal  accompanies  the  gold;  the  quartz  is  in  most  instances 
perfectly  white  and  dense,  not  even  stained  by  iron,  although  pyrites 
occur  in  traces  in  some  veins.  Besides  many  others,  the  Washington, 
Hidden  Treasure,  Headen,  Helvetia,  are  the  most  noteworthy.  They  vary 
from  18  inches  to  2J  feet  in  width,  and  have  yielded  rich  pockets  con- 
taining from  4  to  1^  tons  of  ore,  but  their  average  ore  will  not  exceed  $25 
per  ton. 

Two  stamp-mills,  after  the  Washoe  pattern,  comprising  fifteen  stamps, 
have  been  erected  in  this  district,  and  are  doing  well  at  present.  The 
district  is  new,  and  explorations  in  depth  are  veiy  limited,  not  exceed- 
ing 80  feet  in  any  mine,  and  as  far  as  work  has  progressed  the  veins 
show  less  gold  in  depth  than  at  the  surface,  and  pockets  occur  less  fre- 
quently. In  this  respect  Cuymac  district  is  similar  to  the  Aurora  mining 
district  of  Esmeralda,  Nevada,  which  also  yielded  in  its  infancy  con- 
siderable gold  near  the  surface,  but  not  one  mine  has  ever  been  profit- 
ably worked. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  lead  to  expect  substantial  veins 
which  will  last  in  depth,  but  they  are  narrow,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped 
that  through  economical  management  their  owners  may  meet  with  suc- 
cess and  be  enabled  to  explore  them  sufficiently  to  prove  their  actual 
merit. 

Leaving  Cuyamac  district  and  descending  the  southwestern  slope 
of  the  mountain  for  four  miles,  the  low  hills  binding  the  Santa  Isabella 
Valley  are  encountered;  here  placer-mining  has  been  carried  on,  bat 
abandoned,  the  gold  being  very  thin  and  flaky,  and  too  sparingly  depos- 
ited to  pay. 

Since  Mr.  Luckhardt^s  visit  more  mills  have  been  erected  in  this 
region,  among  which  is  a  Wilson  steam  stamp-mill.  It  commenced  to 
run  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  ran  most  of  the  time  until  November, 
though  it  had  to  lie  idle  often,  in  common  with  all  the  mills,  because 
there  was  no  ore  to  crush.  In  this  respect  the  San  Diego  gold  region  has 
undergone  the  same  experience  that  hundreds  have  gone  through  before, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  after  all  the  experience  gathered  elsewhere  these 
blunders  should  be  repeated  to-day.  I  mean  the  erection  of  mills  fiir 
ahead  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines  before  the  latter  are  opened. 

Mr.  Dougine,  the  manager  of  the  Wilson  steam  stamp-mill,  has  made 
a  number  of  experiments  with  from  60  to  90  pounds  of  steam  and  a 
varying  number  of  drops,  &c.,  but  obtained  the  best  results  with  70 
pounds  of  steam  and  206  drops  per  minute.  On  August  10  he  crushed 
10  tons  800  pounds  of  Hayden  rock  in  eight  hours  forty-five  minutes, 
using  one  cord  of  wood,  (oak.)  On  August  11,  8,590  pounds  of  the 
hardest  rock  obtainable  were  crushed  in  five  hours,  with  65  pounds  of 
steam.  On  August  12,  with  OS  pounds  of  steam,  to  crush  10,800  pounds 
6f  ordinary  rock,  required  four  hours  fifty  minutes.  In  July,  51  tons 
were  crushed  in  forty-seven  hours.  The  average  amount  of  ore  which 
can  easily  be  crushed  in  a  day  (of  twenty-four  hours)  is  28  tons,  with  a 
No.  6  slot-screen,  and  using  not  over  three  cords  of  4-foot  wood ;  the 
average  consumption  of  fuel  is  one  cord  to  10  tons  of  ore.  The  durability 
of  the  mill  is  very  great,  no  breakage  having  occurred,  and  there  being 
no  signs  of  any  probability  of  a  breakage.  In  every  part  the  mill  has 
worked  wonderfully  well.  It  took  just  six  days  to  set  up  the  machine 
ready  for  work.  It  is  simple,  durable,  economical,  and  efficient.  Taking 
these  points  into  consideration,  and  not  forgetting  its  comparatively 
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very  low  cost,  it  would  seem  that  the  mill  must  be  pronounced  a  great 
sn<x5ess.  It  is  thought  that,  at  San  Diego,  $G-ore  can  be  mined  and 
milled  at  a  profit  where  this  mill  is  used  and  the  same  party  owns  both 
iDLDe  and  mill.  Four-foot  oak  costs  in  the  district  $3  per  cord,  and  for 
custom  work  the  mill  rates  are :  For  sample  lots,  $10  per  ton ;  for  50-ton 
lotM,  il ;  for  100  tons  and  upward,  $0  per  ton.  It  should  also  be  stated, 
in  coDuection  with  the  above  figures,  that  the  same  boiler  which  supplies 
the  steam  for  the  Wilson  stamps  runs  two  steam-pumps,  one  for  feeding 
the  boiler,  and  one  for  pumping  back  the  water  from  the  settling-tank, 
this  last  being  necessary  on  account  of  the  rather  scanty  supply  of  that 
article. 

I  iDsert  the  following  milling  results  of  lots  of  ore  from  different  ledges 
in  the  district.  They  are  instructive  and  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  surface  ores  from  vaiious  points : 

Amotint  treated. 
Mine.  Tons.  Yield  per  ton. 

LoneStar 7  $7  00 

Do 5  70  00 

Shamrock 7  3  50 

Eajjle 10  2  90 

Do 5  2  75 

Sau  Diego 19  15  00 

Do 51 6  00 

Owen's 16  51  00 

Keystone 4  7  00 

High  Peak 10  42  00 

Sherman 4  4  82 

Hannon 3  3  50 

Pride  of  the  West H  3100 

White  Fawn 3  0  37 

North  Star 6 4  50 

NorthAmerica 6  4  00 

Monitor 6  4  00 

Klla 3  1  25 

Forty-Nine 12  12  50 

Hayden 19  40  00 

Shipments  of  bullion  from  the  Julian  district  commenced  in  April,  and 
up  to  the  middle  of  September  $10,341  had  been  shipped  by  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co»,  and  310  ounces,  worth  about  $18  per  ounce,  or  $5,680,  by 
Panly  &  Son,  making  in  all  about  $16,000.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the 
shipments  made  after  the  time  indicated,  but  in  December  it  was  re- 
iwrted  that  little  or  no  rock  wa«  being  taken  out,  the  miners  lacking  the 
means  and  energy  to  develop  their  claims.  The  mills  were  making 
bardly  half-time,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  law-suit,  in  regard  to  the 
Cuyamac  grant,  which  threatened  to  deprive  the  miners  of  their  claims, 
would  be  decided  against  them.  I  have  not  learned  the  final  result  of 
the  suit,  but  am  informed  that  it  has  reached  its  termination  late  in  De- 
cember. 

SAN  BEENAEDINO  COUNTY. 

As  far  as  actual  production  is  concerned,  this  county  has  little  to  boast, 
the  only  quartz-mining  enterprise  reported  being  that  of  G.  E.  Moore, 
at  Belleville,  who  took  out,  with  six  men,  in  three  months,  120  ounces  of 
gold,  worth  $1,700. 

Of  higher  importance  are  the  late  discoveries  in  the  Clark  district, 
which,  together  with  the  mines  again  taken  up  in  the  Yellow  Pine 
district,  just  across  the  line,  in  Nevada,  have  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the 
Pacific  States. 
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The  following  report  on  this  district  as  well  as  that  on  the  Amargoza 
district  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Luckhardt,  M.  E.: 

The  Clark  district  is  situated  thirty-three  miles  southerly  from  Yellow 
Pine,  in  San  Bernardino  County,  California,  on  the  eastern  slope  ot 
Clark  Mountain,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Opal  Mountains.  It  was 
discovered  and  located  in  the  latter  part  of  1869,  and  contains  now 
probably  forty  settlers,  all  miners.  There  are  no  agricultural  lands,  but 
water  and  fuel  in  abundance.  It  is  worthy  of  record  on  account  of  the 
principal  lode  of  the  district,  the  '  Copperworld.' 

The  Clark  Mountain  is  composed  principally  of  porphyries  broken 
through  by  belts  of  gabbro,  in  which  the  metalliferous  Veins  of  the 
district  occur.  The  porphyry  belt  on  the  west  bounds  on  mica,  slate, 
and  syenite,  which  reach  to  the  lower  hills  of  the  western  boundaries 
of  the  Colorado  River  Valley,  formed  of  sandstones  and  slates. 

There  has  been  but  little  work  done  in  the  district  as  yet  Several 
veins  have  been  located,  carrying  principally  copper  ores,  accompanied 
by  galena,  and  bearing  a  variable  percentage  (k  silver.  As  gangiie 
matter,  quartz  occurs  principally ;  calcspar  is  subordinate.  The  Copper- 
world  is  a  stupendous  lode,  to  all  appearances  a  contact-vein,  having 
gabbro  above  and  porphyry  as  footwall.  It  crops  out  from  30  to  45  feet 
in  width,  for  500  feet  in  length,  carries  quartz  and  calcsi)ar  as  vein 
matter,  and  copper  ore,  with  a  percentage  in  silver  varying  from  830  to 
$100  per  ton,  with  some  galena  and  blende. 

As  yet  only  a  few  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  in  order  to  ship 
them  to  San  Francisco  for  experiment.  No  further  explorations  have 
been  made,  which  prevented  me  from  investigating  the  character  of  the 
vein  in  detail.  A  vast  amount  of  ore  stands  in  view,  averaging  38  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  $50  in  silver  per  ton,  and  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
pany are,  on  receipt  of  the  result  of  the  shipment  sent  to  San  Francisco, 
to  commence  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Amargoza  district  lies  in  San  Bernardino  County,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, sixty-five  to  seventy  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Yellow 
Pine,  in  an  isolated  mountain  called  Amargoza  Mountain.  Amargoza 
Mountain  is  composed  of  porphyry  and  granite,  void  of  all  vegetation. 
The  nearest  fertile  soil  is  in  Amargoza  Valley,  fifteen  miles  north  from 
the  district ;  here  there  is  also  sweet  water. 

The  district  was  located  in  1856  for  the  purpose  of  gold  quartz  and 
placer  mining,  but  the  owners  had  to  abandon  the  territory  to  the 
Indians.  Since  then  it  has  been  relocated  in  1863,  when  I  visited  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  a  company  established  a  quartz-mill  and  met  with 
good  success  for  over  a  year;  afterward  w^ork  was  discontinued  for 
reasons  not  known  to  me,  and  in  1870,  on  my  last  visit,  I  found  the 
district  deserted. 

The  veins  of  the  district  are  narrow,  and  are  embedded  in  porphyry, 
have  quartz  as  vein  matter,  and  carry  gold  fre«;  the  only  accompany- 
ing metal  is  iron,  as  a  sulphuret,  and  in  small  quantity;  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  preventing  speed}-  decomposition. 

The  district  is  remarkable  for  the  Amargoza  vein,  the  principal 
one.  It  varies  from  6  to  10  feet  in  width,  has  granite  above  and 
porphyrj'^  below,  and  a  general  north  and  south  course,  dipping  78°  west. 

The  prominent  vein-matter  is  a  compact  quartzite,  carrying  free  gold, 
which  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the  vein,  both  as  coarse 
and  fine  gold,  in  grains  of  a  rough  surface,  not  in  leaves.  Amargoz;i 
Mountain  has  suffered  from  volcanic  eruptions  similar  to  the  Potosi 
Mountains  at  Yellow  Pine,  but  the  metamorphisra  is  wanting.  A  curi- 
ous phenomenon  is  observable  in  the  Amargoza  vein,  namely :  Near  the 
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surface  it  is  in  places  15  feet  wide,  contains  masses  of  black  homblendic 
syenite,  not  resembling  the  granite  of  its  overlay,  mixed  with  and  en- 
riched by  the  qnartzite  of  the  vein,  and  this  granite  bears  coarse  gold, 
often  in  nests.  The  vein  has  been  attiicked  by  various  tunnels  and 
sliafts,  and  worked  to  a  depth  of  120  fe^t  in  places,  where  this  granite 
still  occnrs,  but  not  in  such  large  masses,  caiTying  gold^  but  there  is 
here  a  difference  in  the  quality  and  shape  of  the  gold  from  that  which 
the  vein  proper  carries.  No  iron  is  visible  in  the  granite.  Near  the 
surface  gold  was  found  in  pockets,  one  of  which  yielded  $11,000,  but 
the  average  of  the  ore  was  about  $60  per  ton.  In  depth  the  gold 
became  finer,  more  universally  distributed  through  the  vein,  and  the 
average  may  be  called  $18  to  $20  per  ton,  of  which  quality  thouscinds 
of  tons  exist  now,  which  only  await  the  time  when  the  surrounding 
country  will  be  more  settled  to  be  beneficiated  profitably. 

The  total  population  of  this  county,  according  to  the  census,  is  3,988 } 
Chinese,  16. 

LAKE,  SANTA  OLABA,  AND  FRESNO  COUNTIES. 

These  three  counties  contain  only  quicksilver  mines  and  are  the  only 
ones  in  which  this  metal  is  produced.  The  product  of  quicksilver  was 
not  large,  and  advanced  steadily  during  the  latter  part  of  1870.  The 
following  was  the  product  of  the  different  mines  during  the  year  from 
June  1, 1869,  to  June  1, 1870,  as  given  by  the  census  returns : 
In  Lake  County  the  Eedington  Company  employed  150 

hands  and  produced  6,541  flasks,  worth '. $166, 230 

In  Santa  Clara  County  the  Quicksilver  Mining  Company 

employed  500  men  and  produced  17,000  flasks,  worth 422, 450 

In  the  same  county  the  Santa  Clara  Guadalupe  Company 

employed  40  men  and  produced  524  flasks,  worth 19, 000 

The  New  Idria  Mining  Company,  in  Fresno  County,  em- 
ployed 350  men  through  the  year  and  produced  10,500 
flasks  from  8,000  tons  of  cinnabar,  worth 420, 000 

Total,  33,565  flasks,  worth 1, 027, 680 

In  Lake  County,  Knox  &  Asbome  have  started  a  mine,  employing  35 
men  for  some  time,  but  no  results  are  as  yet  known  to  me. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  great  rise  in  quicksilver,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin  contained  an  article  in  December,  1870,  which,  on  account 
of  the  clearness  with  which  it  treats  the  whole  subject,  Is  worth  repro- 
duction in  this  report : 

The  price  of  qnicksilvcr  has  been  again  advanced  10  cents  per  pound,  making  tbc  pres- 
ent price  90  cents,  a  higher  figure  than  has  been  reached  for  many  years.  As  much  ha^i 
been  said  and  written  concerning  the  recent  advances,  the  monopoly  of  the  article, 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  and  the  present  status  of  the  several  California  mines,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  give  a  little  history  of  tl^  speculations  and  combinations  in  quick- 
silver for  some  years  past,  which  will  afford  some  insight  us  to  the  manner  in  which 
"  big  things  "  are  put  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  speculators  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  conntiy. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1868,  the  supply  of  quicksilver  had  been  largely  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  and  the  nrice  here  had  been  kept  up  only  by  the  leading  speculators- 
Messrs.  Barron  &  Mills— having  contracted  for  the  entire  product  of  the  new  Almaden 
mine  for  two  years,  with  a  limit  of  50,000  tlasl^s,  at  $30  per  ilask.  and  also  by  purchas- 
iug  the  entire  product  of  the  liedington  and  New  Idria  mines,  the  yield  of  these  two 
iM'inj^  at  that  time  but  about  4,000  tlasks  per  annum  each.  In  April,  18r>8,  the  con- 
tractmg  parties,  finding  that  the  production  was  largely  increasing  while  the  demand 
remained  about  the  same,  declined  making  any  further  contract  lor  purchasing,  and 
after  considerable  negotiation  a  combination  was  finally  arrauged  between  the  new 
Almaden,  represented  by  S.  F.  Butterworth,  the  Now  Idria,  controlled  Xry  Barrou  & 
Mills,  and  the  Redlngton  mine,  owned  by  liedington  &  Livermore,  for  two  years,    'i'iio 
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New  Almaden,  which  claimed  to  have  a  capacity  for  delivering  4,000  flasks  per  month, 
agreed  to  limit  their  production  to  24,000  per  an  nam,  and  the  Itodington  and  New  Iclria, 
each  of  which  clainunl  a  capacity  of  1,500  flasks  per  mouth,  acreed  to  limit  their  pro- 
duct to  10,000  flasks  i)er  annum  each.  Barron  &,  Co.,  under  the  contract,  were  to  be 
the  shipping  and  foreign  agents,  and  Rediugton  &,  Co.  were  to  have  the  exclusive  local 
sale.  Tho  price  to  consumers  in  the  Pacific  States  was  fixed  at  GO  cents  per  poand,  or 
$45  90  per  flask ;  while  tho  product  sent  abroad,  being  the  much  larger  portion,  sold 
for  from  $20  to  $40  per  flask ;  the  average  of  home  and  foreign  sales  netting  to  the 
combination  about  $iSy  per  flask.  The  product  of  all  the  mines  fell  considerably  short 
of  auticipation,  the  New  Almaden  delivering  bat  about  18,000  per  annum,  the  ^eir 
Idria  about  8,000,  and  tho  Rediu^ou  7,000. 

In  the  early  part  of  1870,  we  find  by  the  annual  report  of  the  New  Almaden  Com- 
pany, published  in  New  York,  that  they  were  in  a  vcrv  bad  financial  position,  a  judg- 
ment of  $55,000  in  gold  having  to  l)e  immediately  paid ;  and,  in  addition,  there  was  a 
large  anlount  due  the  Bank  of  California,  payment  of  which  was  imperatively  de- 
uuuidud.  In  this  emergency,  their  managiue  agent  in  San  I?>ancisoo,  S.  F.  Butter- 
worth,  was  authorized  to  make  some  financial  arrangement  to  relieve  their  pressing 
need,  and  that  gentleman,  in  pursuance  of  the  object,  entered  into  a  cx)ntract  with 
D.  O.  Mills,  by  which  all  quicksilver  belonging  to  the  New  Almaden  in  foreign  mar- 
kets (about  26,000  flasks)  was  sold  for  $^  jter  flask,  and  the  entire  product  of  the  mine 
for  two  years  up  to  April  1,  1870,  (with  a  limit  of  2,000  flasks  per  month,)  sold  for  $31 
per  flask. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  combination  between  the  New  Almaden,  the  New  Idria, 
and  the  Rediugton  mines,  the  owners  of  the  last-named  company,  knowing  that  the 
New  Almaden  and  New  Idria  were  controlled  by  the  same  parties,  declined  either  to 
enter  into  a  new  combination  or  to  contract  to  sell  their  product  at  anything  like  the 
price  paid  for  the  New  Almaden ;  but,  after  considerable  negotiation,  finally  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Barron  &  Mills  to  sell  their  entire  proSuct  for  ten  years.  The 
price  was  not  made  imblic,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  received  $40  per 
flaak,  and  agreed  to  limit  their  product  to  the  same  amount  as  in  the  preWons  combi- 
nation, 10,000  flasks  per  annum.  The  ^reat  falling  off  in  the  nroduct  of  the  New  Al- 
maden, which  almost  immediately  decUned  to  \ef»  than  1,000  flasks  per  month,  and  the 
subsequent  lease  of  tho  Spanish  mine  to  the  Rothschilds,  who  advanced  the  price  in 
London  £2  per  flask,  has  enabled  the  holders  here  to  advance  the  price  until  it  has  now 
reached  90  cents  per  pound,  or  $68  85  per  flask,  and  the  bwners  or  the  Rediugton  mine, 
who,  under  their  contract,  still  hold  exclusive  control  of  the  local  sale,  now  have  the 
satisfaction  of  delivering  the  quicksilver  to  Barron  &  Mills  at  $40  per  flask,  and  re- 
selling it  under  their  orders  for  $68  86.  Strangely  enough,  the  product  of  their  mine, 
which  started  off  at  tho  full  limit,  has,  as  the  price  increasea,  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  about  300  flasks  per  month,  and,  although  it  is  well  known  that  they  have 
recently  opened  new  and  large  veins  of  rich  ore  in  their  mine,  they  are  now,  it  is  said, 
running  but  one  furnace,  and,  it  is  intimated,  may  even  be  obliged  by  *' circumstances 
over  which  they  have  110  control'*  to  suspend  operations  entirely. 

There  are  several  other  mines  of  small  capacity  now  being  worked — the  Pope  Valley 
mine,  near  Napa,  and  one  or  two  in  Lake  County,  near  the  Rediugton  mine — all  of 
wliioli  may  bo  made  to  pay  at  the  present  high  price  of  quicksilver,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  yet  be  worketl  up  to  a  prwluct  which  will  end  the  monopoly  that 
is  now  damaging  tho  interests  of  the  eoast  to  an  extent  only  realized  bv  those  who 
are  concerned  in  mining  operations.  Tho  futnre  outlook,  which  is  not  a  Mattering  one 
for  consumers,  may  be  summed  up  about  as  follows:  The  Spanish  mines  are  under 
lease  to  the  Rothnchilds,  who  will  control  the  foreign  market;  the  New  Almaden, 
which  formerly  produced  as  hi":h  as  4,000  flasks  per  month,  has  fallen  to  less  than  1,000, 
and,  it  is  said  by  those  best  in&rmed,  will  be  likely  to  decline  considerably  from  that 
figure. 

The  New  Idria,  besides  being  involved  in  litigation  which  may  compel  its  stopping, 
has  also  fallen  off  greatly  in  its  yield,  and  tho  product  of  tho  Rediugton  mine  is  pnr- 
posely  kept  at  a  low  figure,  because  its  owners  prefer  to  keep  thoir  ore  in  the  mine 
rather  than  deliver  it  at  the  price  agreed  upon  under  a  contract  which  only  conipt»ls 
them  to  deliver  what  they  manufacture.  The  only  chance  for  a  reduction  in  the  price 
is  in  the  increiise  of  product  from  new  mines,  or  from  the  smaller  mines  now  being 
worke<l,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  attention  of  capitalists  may  be  tnrne<l  to  this 
subject.  It  is  lamentable  that  an  article  so  indispensable  in  lode-raining,  and  even  in 
a  great  part  of  our  deep  gravel  operations,  should  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  price  by 
speculative  combinations,  which  necessarily  depress,  to  some  extent,  a  leading  indus- 
try of  the  State,  and  greatly  diminish  the  profits  of  those  who  continue  to  prosecute  it. 

The  population  of  these  counties  is  given  by  the  ceusas  as  follows: 

Total.    Chinese. 

Lake 2,969  HO 

Santa  Clara 26,246         l.a^> 

Ir'i-esno 6,336  4'-27 
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INYO  COUIJJTY. 

This  county,  mentioned  favorably  in  last  year's  report,  has  steadily 
advanced  in  mineral  productiveness.  Some  gold  quartz-mining  enter- 
prises have  been  in  operation,  but  the  pixnluct  from  these  is  much 
smaller  than  that  from  the  argentiferous  galena  lodes,  which  so  soon 
after  their  discovery  commenced  producing  regularly,  and  consequently 
came  iuto  favorable  notice. 

Nine  gold  quartz-miuiug  enterprises  are  reported  to  me.  They  em- 
ployed together  thirteen  men  an  average  of  8.0  mouths,  and  the  wages 
paid  were  from  $50  to  $75  per  month,  according  to  the  work  to  be  i>er- 
formed.  The  total  product  was  $07,000,  showing  that  the  miues  are 
worked  in  a  very  small  way.  The  most  prominent  claims  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Product. 
Amalg.,  oz.  Valae. 

McMiimiy  and  Main 1,044  $14,625 

Pedrick&Co 6.^0  10,080 

MenderiUe&  Co C20  10,000 

Larger,  John 7:{0  10,7-20 

Only  seven  men  were  employed  on  these  claims ;  four  on  the  two  first 
mentioned  during  the  entire  year,  one  during  six  months  by  Mendeville 
&  Co.,  and  two  during  eight  months  by  John  Larger. 

The  discoveries  of  argentiferous  galena  in  the  vicinity  of  Owen's  River 
at  Cerro  Gordo  are  important,  and  I  therefore  give  it,  in  addition  to  the 
information  fiu'uiahed  in  my  former  report,  a  more  extended  notice  this 
year. 

The  observations  here  recorded  were  mostly  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Luckhardt,  an  engineer  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast.  His  re- 
]mt  to  roe  is  given  with  such  additions  as  I  am  enabled  to  make  from 
information  rec^eived  at  a  later  date. 

Cerro  Oordo  or  Lone  Fine  mining  district  and  vicinity. — Cerro  Gordo 
mining  district  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  jjortion  of  Inyo  County, 
in  a  range  of  mountains  called  Inyo  Mountains,  the  southern  extension 
of  the  White  Mountains.  They  are  bounded  by  Owen's  Valley  and 
Owen's  Lake,  and  Lone  Pine  Valley,  formed  by  the  Palisade  and  Inyo 
Mountains,  on  the  west;  by  Saline's  Valley,  formed  by  the  Pahnamint 
and  Inyo  Mountains,  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  Coso  Mountains,  which 
are  the  southern  extension  of  the  Inyo  Mountains,  on  the  south.  The 
Inyo  Mountains  have  a  general  north  and  south  course,  and  are  elevated 
from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  a  rugged 
chain  of  mountains,  slope  more  to  the  westward  (about  2,500  feet  into 
Owen's  Valley)  than  they  do  to  the  eastward,  where  high  plateaus 
gradually  connect  them  with  the  Pahnamint  Mountains. 

The  general  topography  of  Owen's  Valley  is  too  well  known  to  require 
extended  notice  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  soil  for  over  thirty  miles 
in  length,  varying  in  width  from  four  to  six  miles,  is  excellently  watered 
and  ofters  rare  inducements  for  agriculture.  That  portion  of  the  valley 
where  Owen's  River  empties  into  Owen's  Lake  is  termed  Lone  Pine  Val- 
ley. Here  Lone  Pine  City  is  situated.  It  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  Los  Angeles  by  wagon-road,  and  connected  with  Visalia,  ninety 
miles  distant,  by  stage-road.  The  nearest  town  to  Lone  Pine  is  Fort 
Jndei)endenas  (a  Government  post,)  which  lies  eighteen  miles  to  the 
northward,  and  to  which  leads  a  stjige-road. 

Lone  Pine  City  is  but  a  late  settlement,  comprising  about  two  hun- 
dred houses  and  a  population  not  exceeding  seven  hundred.  In  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  are  fields  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  with  good 
n.  Ex.  10 2 
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results.  Near  to  the  city  are  two  mill-sites,  with  reduction  works — the 
lari^er  one  belonjjing;  to  the  Cervantes  Mtninj:^  Company — about  three- 
,  fourths  Ota  mile  from  town,  comprising  three  furnaces,  crushers,  &c.,  of 
thirty  tons  beneliciating  capacity,  the  wliole  driven  by  water-power. 
Within  one  fourth  to  one-half  mile  from  Lone  Pine  runs  Owen's  River, 
which  is  navigable  for  flat-boats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  Oweu's 
Lake  up  to  Owensville,  a  distance  of  sixrv-live  miles. 

The  mountains  which  bound  L(me  Pine  Valley  on  the  west,  and 
which  slope  very  abruptly  eastward  into  Lone  Pine' and  Owen's  Valley, 
are  wortliy  of  mention.  The  most  promnient  peaks  are  Mount  Whit- 
ney, L5,000  feet ;  Mount  Williamson,  14,300  feet,  and  Mount  Tyndall, 
14,000  feet  high.  These  mountains  abound  in  timber  lands,  and  furnish 
water  in  sufhcient  quantities  for  excellent  mill-sites.  Although  timber 
is  abundant,  all  lumber  for  building  purposes  comes,  as  yet,  from  a 
point  fifty  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Lone  Pine,  and  is,  consequently, 
still  high  in  i)rice. 

Cerro  Gordo  City,  the  center  of  the  mining  district,  is  situated  about 
7,200  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  and  nineteen  miles  by  wagon-road  in  a 
southeastern  direction  from  Lone  Pine  City.  Its  elevation  above  Ijone 
Pine  is  about  2,000  feet.  It  lies  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  western  slope 
of  Inyo  Mountain,  and  has  at  present  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
habitants. The  mountains  here  are  almost  barren  of  vegetation,  and 
there  is  but  a  limited  amount  of  fuel.  Water  is  very  scarce.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  but  three  wells  of  from  20  to  60  feet  in  depth,  and  some 
water  (3  to  4  inches)  has  been  brought  in  pipes  a  distance  of  four  and  a 
half  miles,  which,  however,  is  barely  sutficient  for  home  consumption. 
This  fact  has  been  a  great  detriment  to  oi>erations  at  Cerro  Gordo  thus 
far,  bur  in  time  it  can  be  remedied  by  sinking  more  wells,  and  bringing 
water  from  a  point  nine  miles  north  of  the  city  in  pipes  or  ditches  and 
flumes.  There  is  quite  a  supply  at  the  locality  spoken  of,  and  the  en- 
terprise will  involve  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $80,000. 

That  i>ortion  of  the  Inyo  Mountains  in  which  Cerro  Gordo  mining 
district  is  situated  consists  of  a  single  chain,  having  a  general  nortli- 
western  and  southeastern  course.  It  is  not  exactly  detached  from  the 
Inyo  range,  but  a  depression  of  about  600  feet  to  the  northward  sepa- 
rates it  apparently,  while  southward  it  falls  gradually  toward  Owen's 
Lake.  Its  caiions  and  ravines  have  a  general  southwest  direction,  de- 
scending toward  Owen's  Valley;  they  are  abrupt  for  about  two  miles 
from  the  mountain  summit,  but  farther  south  the  slope  is  more  gradual, 
and  low  hills,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  intervene  between  the 
steeper  ])arts  and  the  valley.  The  main  bulk  of  this  range,  which  is 
called  Cerro  Gordo,  is  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  which  contain 
heavy  belts  of  crystalline  and  compact  limestone,  and  are  intersected  by 
porphyries  of  various  character.  The  lines  of  contact  are  promptly 
discernible,  even  where  the  slates  are  partly  covered  over  by  soil,  the 
latter  being  mostly  ferruginous  clay-slates,  but  sometimes  they  are  cal- 
careous. The  lower  portion  of  the  southwestern  slope,  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Owen's  Valley,  shows  a  massive  belt  of  siliceous  slates. 
They  run  ])arallel  with  the  main  mountain-chain,  dip  southwest,  and 
seem  to  be  the  division  line  between  the  sandstone  formation  of  the  lowest 
hills  and  the  metalliferous  belt  of  the  mountain  above.  In  this  raetaliif 
erous  belt,  limestone  is  predominant.  The  veins  occur  either  altogether 
in  it,  or  as  contact-veins.  In  the  former  case,  the  foot  wall  of  a  vein  is 
generally  discernible  by  a  clay-seam,  forming  the  division  line.  The 
hanging  and  foot- wall  of  a  vein  are  in  many  instances  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  ditterent  crystalline  structure  of  the  limestone,  but 
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iu  most  cases  the  walls  are  compact  limestone,  showing  only  here  and 
there  signs  of  a  crystalline  structure,  while  tbe  vein-matter  is  a  crystal- 
line limestone.  In  the  second  case,  that  of  contact-veins,  we  have  gen- 
erally sliite  overlying,  quartz  or  quartzite  predominating  as  vein- 
matrix,  and  compact  limestone  as  foot- wall.  The  outcrops  of  these 
veins  are  often  very  bold  and  massive,  but  in  many  instances  they  have 
suffered  a  dislocation  sideways,  the  cause  of  which  is  fully  explained  by 
tlie  abruptness  of  the  caEions.  This  is  very  apt  to  mislead  as  to  the  ac- 
tual width  or  dip  of  a  vein,  j^nd  even  as  to  its  location. 

The  course  of  the  veins  is  northwest  and  southeast,  with  a  change- 
able southwesterly  dip,  except  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of 
the  district,  where  the  veins  turn  more  and  more  to  an  east  and  west 
course,  and  dip  north.  The  northwest  and  southeast  course  is  a  general 
rnle,  but  is  not  exempt  from  exceptions,  as  metalliferous  cross-courses 
exist  iu  the  district:  for  instance,  the  Soledad  vein,  which  strikes  the 
St.  Lucas  and  Abundancia  at  an  angle  of  G5o,  and  has  an  almost  north 
and  south  course,  and  dips  west.  Most  of  the  veins  dip  from  70^  to  60° 
except  near  the  surface,  where  irregularities  are  naturally  to  be  expected 
and  are  frequently  met  with.  The  veins  of  the  district  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  according  to  their  contents,  namely :  1.  Those 
which  carry  mainly  argentiferous  galena  ores  j  and  2.  Those  which  carry 
principally  copper  ores. 

The  lirst  class  have  invariably  limestone,  the  second  class  predomi- 
nantly quartz  and  quartzite,  as  vein-matter.  The  second  class  are  best 
defined  and  the  more  massive  of  the  two,  and  are  also  less  subject  to 
iniegularities  near  the  surface  than  the  lirst  class.  They  carry  the 
larger  amount  of  precious  metal,  and  are  in  consequence  termed  'silver 
leads'  throughout  the  district,  while  the  lirst  class  are  known  as  '  lead 
leads.' 

liOcal  circumstances  have  been  the  cause,  that  up  to  the  present  time 
but  a  limited  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  veins,  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  realize  the  actual  merits  of  many  of  them.  The  aim  of  all 
work  done  sq  far  has  been  always  to  produce  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  the  largest  amount  of  ore  in  order  to  realize^  and  judicious  work, 
namely,  producin{f  and  developing  at  the  same  time,  has  been  neglected. 
Every  mining  district  in  it«  infancy  is,  of  course,  subject  to  this, 
esi)eeially  if  it«  yield  can  be  made  available  forthwith,  as  is  and  has 
been  the  case  iu  Oerro  Gordo  ever  since  its  discovery. 

To  facilitate  a  description  of  the  ores  I  shall  retain  the  terms  in  vogue 
in  the  district,  calling  the  above  lirst  class  "galena  ores"  and  the 
second  class  ''silver  ores." 

The  ores  of  the  district  are  of  various  nature  and  character,  the 
latter  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  character  of  the  rock,  which 
forms  ftie  main  bulk  of  the  vein-matrix,  and  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock  which  occurs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  veins.  They  are 
argentiferous  galena,  (coarse  and  fine  crystallized,)  carbonate  of  lead, 
argentiferous  copi)er  ore,  principally  as  gray  copper  ore,  andiron  pyrites 
in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 

Subordinately  occur  antimonial  silver  ore  with  traces  of  speiss-cobalt, 
silver-copper  glance,  silver-bearing  malachite,  azurite,  sulphuret  of  silver, 
sometimes  partly  decomposed  and  mostly  free  from  refractory  metals, 
s«id  native  silver,  which  occurs  often  in  the  malachite  and  azurite. 

Gold  is  found  in  traces  only,  and  occurs  mostly  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  district,  although  some  of  the  veins  situated  in  the  extreme 
southwesterly  part  of  the  district  show  it  sometimes.  Nearly  all  the 
veins  carry  more  or  less  of  all  the  above-named  ores,  but,  as  stated 
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above,  the  veins  bearing  limestone  as  gangue  matter  Lave  galena  pre- 
dominant, accompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  which,  near  the  surface,  are 
decomposed  to  oxides,  coloring  the  entire  vein-matter  yellowish  and  red, 
and  entirely  veiling  its  texture.  The  ore  in  these  veins,  as  far  as  can  be 
observed  by  actual  exx)loration8  made  up  to  the  present  time,  occurs  in 
nests,  i)ockets,  and  irregularly  shaped  deposits,  which  run  generally  paral- 
lel with  and  lie  very  close  to  the  foot- wall  of  the  vein.  These  Vary  in 
width  from  1  to  15  feet,  and  have  in  several  instances  been  worked  to  a 
vertical  depth  of  40  feet  and  over  120  feet  in  length  on  the  strike  of  the 
vein,  showing  no  signs  of  pinching;  on  the  contrary,  in  two  instance*, 
a  depth  of  150  and  170  feet  has  been  attained,  where  tne  iron  pyrites  are 
only  partially  decomposed,  and  here  the  silver  value  has  been  foniid 
unchanged  in  the  ores.  The  lowest  workings  of  the  district  have  in  no 
instance  reached  the  water-level,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  tlie 
silver  value  of  the  ores  will  hold  out  where  they  will  be  f6und  entirely 
undecomposed.  So  far  this  has  not  changed  at  a  depth  where  the 
accompanying  iron  ore  cjianged  its  entire  character,  and  this  must  le«ad 
us  to  expect  a  continuation  of  the  silver  value  of  the  ores  in  depth. 
The  galena  occurs  in  various  forms,  from  the  coarsely  crystallized  to  the 
granular  and  almost  solid  texture;  and  although  the  former  theory  of 
the  German  miners,  that  the  finer  and  closer  the  crystals  the  richer  is 
the  ore  in  silver,  is  now  considered  wrong,  this  has  nevertheless  been 
found  to  be  the  case  in  Cerro  Gordo.  A  sample  of  coarse  crystals  of 
galena,  from  the  Union  mine,  25  feet  below  the  surface,  yielded  884  32 
in  silver  and  07  per  cent,  of  lead,  while  a  similar  sample,  from  the  same 
vein,  taken  from  60  feet  below  the  surface  out  of  the  Santa  Maria  tun- 
nel, where  the  accompanying  iron  pyrites  were  little,  if  any,  decomposed, 
gave  $1)1  13  in  silver  and  58  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  finely  crjstal- 
lized  galena  from  the  Union  mine,  from  about  40  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, was  found  to  contain  61  per  cent,  of  lead  and  $117  53  in  silver  \)ev 
ton  of  ore. 

The  class  of  veins  bearing  quartz  as  vein-matter  and  cupriferous  silver 
ores  carries  galena  only  subordinately.  The  ores  occur  generally  iu 
seams  from  2  inches  to  5  feet  wide,  and  can  be  followed  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  duration  in  depth.  They  lie  generally  iu  or 
near  the  center  of  the  vein,  wide  and  narrow  at  intervals,  and  when,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  they  hug  the  hanging  wall  for  some  distanee, 
they  contain  rich  ores.  But  when  the  entire  fissure  from  wall  to  wall  is 
filled  with  ore,  it  is  generally  poor  in  silver  and  much  mixed  with  vein- 
matter.  In  some  instances  the  work  done  in  depth  on  these  veins  hns 
proven  that  the  ore  improves  in  quality  and  quantity  as  depth  on  the 
vein  is  attained,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  St.  Lucas  mine.  The  outcrop  of 
this  vein  shows  malachite  stains  profusely  in  many  places,  bearijig$7to 
$12  per  ton  in  silver ;  45  feet  below  the  surface  no  highly-  oxidized  cop- 
per ores  are  found,  and  4  feet  of  the  vein-matter  bear  $91  19  silver  i)er 
ton. 

Sampled  cupriferous  ores  yielded  in  silver  as  follows  : 

A.  A  gray  copper  ore,  containing  antimonial  ores,  a  refractory  ore  for 
smelting,  whicJi  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore  of  the  St.  Lucas 
mine,  contained  per  ton  $93  60  in  silver. 

B.  A  highly  oxidized  ore,  containing  silver-copper  glance,  forming  an 
average  of  1  foot  in  width  of  ore,  30  f(»et  below  the  surface,  in  the  iSan 
Ignacio  mine,  contained  per  ton  8161  78  in  silver. 

C.  A  still  higher  oxidized  ore,  mostly  antimonial,  with  stains  of  lead- 
ochre,  some  malachite,  and  azurite,  forming  a  seam  6  inches  wide  in  the 
San  Ignacio  mine,  close  to  the  surface,  yielded  $289  05  in  silver  and  $40  51 
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in  gold ;  total,  8329  56  per  ton.  This  is  the  only  sample  from  the  entire 
district  which  has  come  under  my  notice  showing  an  available  quantity 
of  p:old. 

D.  A  sample  of  azurite,  apparently  not  carrying  silver,  from  the  out- 
crop of  tlie  St.  Louis  mine,  yielded  $106  81  in  silver. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  good  insight  into  the  value  of  the  ores  of  the 
district  as  a  whole,  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  mines  were  visited,  and 
the  ores  sampled  as  they  occur,  regardless  of  assorting.  An  average 
siimple  taken  from  all  the  samples  thus  obtained  assayed  $08  52  per 
ton  silver  as  an  average  for  the  entire  district.  By  proper  assorting 
this  yield  can  l>e  raised  to  $143  91  per  ton,  as  will  appear  below. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  assays  made,  giving  notes  on  the  veins 
from  which  the  samples  were  taken. 

I.  Galena  ores  of  Cerro  Gordo : 

1.  Sampled  8  feet  ore-width;  much  vein-matter;  about  }  ore  to  f 
waste ;  from  Freiburgh  No.  1  mine ;  assay,  $25  12. 

2.  Sampled  3  feet  ore- width;  about  \  waste;  easily  assorted ;  some 
copper;  from  San  Felipe  mine;  assay,  $12  56. 

3.  Sampled  2  feet  ore-wjdth ;  about  J  ore,  J  waste ;  containing  no  cop- 
I)er  or  antimony ;  from  Union  mine ;  assay,  $25  62. 

4.  6  feet  ore- width  ;  about  i  ore,  i  waste ;  some  copper;  no  antimony ; 
fi-om  San  Aberlino  mine ;  assay,  $54  97. 

5.  2  feet  ore- width,  in  a  vein  15  feet  wide ;  about  §  ore  to  J  waste  ; 
contains  some  antimoijy  and  very  little  copper;  from  Union  mine; 
assay,  $91  10. 

6.  4  feet  ore-width  ;  very  ferruginous ;  hard  to  assort ;  traces  of  cop- 
per; from  Front  mine;  assay,  $58  11.    • 

7.  1 J  feet  ore-width ;  §  ore  to  J  waste ;  galena  in  spots ;  no  copper ; 
hard  to  assort ;  Guaymas  mine ;  assay,  $36  23. 

8.  16  feet  ore-width  ;  very  ferruginous ;  can  be  easily  assorted ;  J  ore, 
J  waste ;  from  Union  mine ;  assay,  $45  55. 

9.  17  feet  ore-width ;  ore  in  seams ;  ^  ore,  ^  waste ;  can  be  easily  as- 
sorte<l;  the  only  thing  Jiccompanying  the  galena  are  very  soft  oxides  of 
iron,  cemented  together  by  an  argillaceous  mass ;  from  San  Felipe  mine ; 
assay,  $12  56. 

10.  6  feet  ore-width ;  no  antimony  or  copper ;  about  J  ore,  |  waste ; 
the  ore  occurring  in  pockets ;  from  Freiburgh  mine ;  assay,  $43  98. 

11.  4  feet  ore-width,  in  a  vein  12  feet  wide;  J  ore,  §  waste ;  not  so 
easily  assorted ;  from  Asteroid  mine;  iissay,  $42  46. 

12.  14  feet  ore-width ;  an  average  throughout  all  the  stopes  of  the 
Union,  Front,  and  Freiburgh  mines;  J  waste,  i  ore;  assorted  by  hand, 
but  not  very  carefully ;  assay,  $100  53. 

13.  1|  foot  .ore- width ;  Queen  City  mine ;  the  vein  is  throughout  7 
feet  wide;  can  be  assorted  in  extracting  the  ores  from  the  mine  easily 
to  i  ore  to  §  waste ;  assay,  $84  82. 

II.  Copper  ores  of  Cerro  Gordo : 

1.  8  feet  ore- width,  on  outcrop;  only  stains  of  maljichit<}  visible ;  mine 
not  developed;  cannot  be  called  ore;  sampled  as  a  prospect;  from 
Abandancia ;  assay,  $6  28. 

-.  2  feet  ore- width  in  vein  24  feet  wide ;  mostly  malachite  and  anti- 
nionial  ores ;  easily  assorted  to  |  ore,  J  waste ;  from  Abundancia  mine ; 
assay,  $80  10. 

3.  2J  feet  ore- width ;  highly  oxidized  ore ;  mostly  copper  and  auti- 
monial  ores;  J  waste,  f  ore;  vein  10  feet  wide;  San  Ignacio  mine ;  as- 
say, $316  14. 
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4.  7  feet  ore- width;  some  galena;  not  refractory  ore;  J  ore,  J  waste; 
from  San  rgnaeiomine;  assay,  $1(>1  78. 

5.  8  feet  widtb  of  the  entire  vein  of  No.  4;  San  Ignacio;  can  easily 
be  assorted  to  i  ore  4  waste ;  from  poor  portion  of  the  mine ;  asvsav, 
$31  42. 

G.  SJ  feet  width  of  vein  ;  sampled  as  it  would  be  tiiken  ont  before  any 
assorting  could  be  done;  ore  in  spots;  no  galena;  can  be  assorted 
easily  by  hand,  say  -j\  ore,  |f  waste ;  from  Grand  Poder  mine ;  assav, 
$10  1)8. 

7.  4  feet  vein- width  ;  docile  ore ;  little  lead,  say  J  ore  §  waste;  from 
the  Guaymas  mine ;  assay,  $47  13. 

8.  2^  feet  ore  width,  being  two  separate  pay  streaks  in  a  vein  C  feet 
wide;  does  not  require  much  assorting ;  contains  some  antimonial  ores; 
from  Candelaria  mine;  assay,  $105  39. 

9.  3  feet  ore-width,  vein  4  feet  wide;  contains  considerable  galena,  is 
assorted  to  about  J  ore  J  waste;  contains  antimonial  ores;  from  S;m 
Lucas  mine ;  assay,  $108  06. 

10.  A  vein  3  feet  wide ;  San  Benito  mine ;  about  J  ore  J  waste ;  no 
galena.  This  is  a  sample  from  the  mine  and  from  the  dump  which  was 
assorted  ^  ore  i  waste ;  ore  can  be  amalgamated,  and  may  be  called  an 
average ;  assay,  $106  83. 

11.  A  vein  which  is  27  feet  wide  at  the  outcrop,  showing  about  10  per 
cent,  of  galena  and  silver  copper-glance,  very  sparingly  distributed 
throughout  the  vein.  One  ore-seam  is  18  inches,  widening  and  narrow- 
ing  along  the  outcrop  ;  from  Abundancia;  not  developed  much :  assav, 
$7  85. 

12.  3.J  feet  ore- width;  mostly  oxidized  ores;  vein  is  5  feet  wide; 
easily  assorted,  to  about  f  ore,  ^  waste ;  from  Asteroid  mine ;  assav, 
$105  75. 

13.  Several  ore-seams,  from  2  inches  to  1  foot  in  width,  on  a  vein  6 
feet  wide,  making  in  all  probably  about  26  inches  of  ore  width ;  from 
Fermin  mine;  ore  fit  for  wet  process  of  beneficiation ;  assay,  $115  15. 

14.  The  ores  from  the  Robinson,  Chevall,  Sacramento,  Reindeer,  Omega, 
San  Benito,  Tresilos,  Alpha,  Sau  Louis,  and  Queen  of  the  West,  were 
also  sampled.  But  little  work  has  been  done  on  these  mines.  They  iuv 
situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district.  An  average  assay  of 
842  11  per  ton  was  obtained.  The  ores  of  all  these  resemble  one  another 
very  much,  and  none  of  the  veins  exceed  6 J  feet  in  width.  All  the  tore- 
going  samples,  taken  together,  give  an  average  of  $68  52  silver  i)erton. 
They  were  taken  with  the  object  to  get  at  the  real  merits  of  the  mines  as  a 
body,  with  little  assorting.  They  can  certainly  all  be  assorted  to  ^  ore  to 
g  waste,  with  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  of  t^ieir  a<jtual  assay  value.  This  would 
bring  the  average  to  $154  17  per  ton ;  and  even  if  we  admit  a  loss  of  30 
per  cent.,  the  silver  value  would  still  be  $143  91.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  district  depends  upon  the  careful  chissification  and  assorting  of  the 
ores.  Those  ores  bearing  much  gangue  matter,  and  at  the  siime  time 
docile,  (highly  oxidized,)  can  easily  be  asssorted  from  the  others,  and 
reserved  for  wet  amalgamation,  as,  for  instance,  the  ores  from  the  Grand 
Poder,  Candelaria,  Valenciana,  Tresilos,  Mejioana,  Portuguese,  and  San 
Benito  mines.  Those  veins  carrying  refractory  ores,  by  far  the  majority, 
must  be  freed  from  the  accompanying  gangue  matter  as  closely  as  i>os- 
sible  and  bencficiated  by  smelting.  This  dressing  is  rendered  esisy  by 
the  great  ditference  in  the  sjiecific  gravity  of  the  ore  and  the  barren  nwk. 

The  most  prominent  mines  are,  the  Union,  San  Ignacio,  Freibur^h, 
San  relii)e,  St.  Lucas,  and  Belmont ;  about  sixty  mines  are  locateti  and 
prospected.    I  have  pointed  out  already  that  the  miues  can  be  divided 
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into  two  classes,  and  I  shall  therefore  describe  one  belonging  to 
the  so-called  "  lead  mines,"  and  two  belonging  to  the  "  copper  or  silver 
mines,"  which  will  suffice  to  impart  an  intelligent  idea  of  all  the  mines 
of  the  district. 

San  IgnaciOj  {Copper  and  silver  mine,) — The  vein  has  a  general 
direction  of  east  1(P  south,  dipping  southwest.  It  is  embedded  in  com- 
pact limestone,  has  crystalline  limestone  predominating  as  vein-matter, 
and  some  quartz  is  found  subordinately.  The  surface  workings  show  a 
very  irregular  vein  ;  the  walls  are  disturbed,  and  no  definite  line  of  con- 
tact can  be  established,  which  makes  the  vein  appear  50  to  60  feet  wide. 
Work  was  at  first  commenced  on  the  outcrop  by  a  cut  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  following  the  vein  nearly  100  feet  on  its  course,  and  for  60  to  70 
feet  in  depth.  An  incline  of  40  feet  has  been  sunk,  and  a  tunnel  of  270 
feet  length  cuts  the  vein  65  feet  below  the  surface  work,  or  175  feet  be- 
low the  outcroppings.  The  incline  and  tunnel  show  the  vein  improving 
in  depth  ;  its  width  in  tunnel  is  20  feet  from  the  hanging  wall  (siliceous 
slate)  to  the  foot  wall,  (compact  bluish  limestone,)  and  both  are  plainly 
discernible;  the  dip  is  60^  southwest.  The  ore  in  the  surface  work- 
ings occurred  in  irregular  masses,  seams,  and  pockets,  varying  from  J 
to  10  tons  in  bulk, divided  by  slate  and  limestone;  while  in  depth  in 
the  incline,  it  is  found  in  more  regular  seams,  and  partakes  of  a  more 
uniform  character,  ranging  in  width  from  3  to  8  feet. 

The  ores  from  the  mine  belong  to  the  second  class,  (copper  ores,) 
although  nearly  all  the  described  ores  of  the  district  occur  in  the  vein ; 
galena  appears  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  mine,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  smelting  operations  without  further  addition  of  lead  ores. 
Fifty  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  incline  an  assay  of  $178  32  in  silver 
per  ton,  from  an  ore  seam  of  1 J  feet  in  width,  was  obtained.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Luckhardt's  visit  nine  men  were  employed  by  the  company, 
raising,  daily,  from  3  to  4  tons  of  ore  to  the  surface,  of  an  average  value 
of  $2^  per  ton.  The  capacity  of  the  company's  reduction  works  being 
2  tons,  daily,  the  product  of  the  mine  was  limited  to  4  tons.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  work  done  so  far  allows  a  daily  extraction  of  12  tons,  and 
the  opened  ground  shows  about  1,200  tons  of  ore  in  sight  of  the  above 
value.  Local  circumstances  have  thus  far  prevented  the  beneficiation 
of  second-class  ores,  (from  $80  to  $50  ore,)  of  which  there  are  over  2,000 
tons  now  lying  on  the  waste-dump. 

Capital  is  only  very  lately  finding  its  way  to  the  district,  and  very 
sparingly.  All  operations  done  so  far  on  the  San  Ignacio,  and,  in  fact, 
on  all  the  veins,  have  been  only  on  a  small  scale,  the  district  being  but 
in  its  infancy,  a  state  when  all  kinds  of  work  are  seldom  carried  on 
without  great  obstacles.  But  it  has  so  far  rewarded  the  owners  hand- 
somely for  their  outlay;  and  wherever  it  has  been  persevered  in  it  has 
generally  proven  that  great  wealth  is  actually  in  the  mines.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  San  Ignacio  are  located  the  Bandera,  La  Primera,  San 
Francisco,  Alpha,  Franklin,  Asteroid,  San  Thomas,  Coronel,  &c.,  and 
other  smaller  veins,  which  bear  not  only  in  their  formation  but  also  in 
their  ores  much  resemblance  to  the  San  Ignacio;  but  none  of  them  have 
been  explored  sufficiently  to  reveal  their  absolute  merit.  AU  have 
yielded  rich  ores  in  small  quantities. 

San  Lucas  mine, — ^This  mine  is  situated  6  miles  north  of  the  San 
Ignacio,  and  belongs  also  to  the  second  class,  namely,  copper  and  silver 
mines.  The  croppings  (quartz)  dip  65°  north,  in  limestone,  and  run 
east  50  south.  Near  the  surface  the  vein  shows  6  feet  in  width,  con- 
taining several  narrow  and  poor  seams  and  spots  of  ore,  and  does  not 
look  promising.    An  incline  of  94  feet  has  been  sunk  on  the  footwall, 
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and  the  vein  followed  80  feet  on  its  course,  where  ore  has  been  foand  and 
extracted  in  bodies  from  3  to  7  feet  in  width  and  10  to  25  feet  deep — the 
vein  having  widened  to  13  feet  from  wall  to  wall.  The  lower  workings 
show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ore. 
Tho  average  of  an  eastern  drift,  in  ore  5  feet  wide,  at  69  feet  depth,  was 
838  83  in  pilver.  The  ore  contains  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  galena,  and 
some  an timonial  ores;  gray  copper  and  silver-copper  glance  p^ominate. 
I  met  with  nest^  and  bunches  of  ore  assaying  $300  per  ton;  and  the  ore 
lying  on  the  company's  dump,  as  it  is  being  sent  to  the  smelting-works, 
now  averages  $115  30  per  ton.  The  mine  has  been  very  irregularly 
worked  thus  far.  It  is,  like  many  others,  very  favorably  situated  for 
tunneling.  A  tunnel  of  000  feet  in  length  would  meet  the  vein  350  feet 
below  the  outcrop;  and  I  believe  that  with  judicious  management  the 
mine  could  be  made  to  yield  25  tons  of  $100  ore  daily,  with  an  outlay  of 
$5,000,  while  the  present  yield  does  not  exceed  6  tons  daily. 

In  the  vicinity  are,  among  many  smaller  veins,  the  Wittekind,  Bel- 
mont, Abundancia,  Candelaria,  San  Miguel,  Enterprise,  Abellino,  Vir- 
ginia, Guadalupe,  Guaymas,  and  others,  some  of  which  carry  so  little 
galena  ores  that  they  can  be  beneflciated  by  wet  amalgamation.  They 
all  resemble  the  two  veins  above  described,  both  in  gangne  and  ores, 
yielding  from  $45  to  $  1 50  in  silver  per  ton.  Their  widths  vary  from  5  to 
40feet,  and  thus  far  but  little  work  has  been  done  on  them— just  sufficient, 
in  many  cases,  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  district  in  order  to  hold 
possession,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  in  all  probability  some  of  these 
mines,  when  once  worked,  will  yield  abundantly  in  ores,  and  will  by 
far  exceed  the  Ignacio  and  St.  Lucas,  which  are  already  proven  good 
mining  proi)erty  and  looked  upon  as  among  the  best  in  the  district, 
One  of  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  is  that  actual  work  has,  in  most 
instances,  shown  an  improvement  in  depth  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Another  is  the  fact  that  the  ore  exists  in  bunches  and  pockets,  which 
are  detached  from  one  another  by  barren  vein-matter,  or  by  intrusions 
of  masses  foreign  to  the  vein  itself.  This  leads  me  to  expect  more  ore 
and  larger  bodies  where  less  irregularities  exist,  which  will  be  the  case 
the  deeper  work  progresses  on  the  veins.  These  ore  bodies  are  always 
found  to  be  larger  where  much  bulk  of  vein-matter  exists  than  where  a 
vein  is  narrow,  and  some  of  the  above-named  veins  are  very  wide. 

None  of  the  described  mines  carry  sufficient  galena  in  their  ores  to  fit 
them  for  smelting  alone,  neither  can  the  majority  of  the  ores  be  amal- 
gamated; and  as  much  attention  has  therefore  to  be  paid  to  the  lead  as 
to  the  silver-copper  mines. 

The  greater  number  of  the  veins  located  ne«ar  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict are  so-called  "galena  ledges,^'  a«,  for  instance,  the  Union,  San  Fe- 
lipe, Freiburgh,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  Santa  Maria,  Buena  Vista,  Knicker- 
bocker, and  others,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  located  on  one  and  the 
same  vein.  I  found  three  distinctly  separated  veins  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, besides  several  smaller  ones  of  little  importance,  on  the  hillside 
where  all  the  above  named  claims  are  situated.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions they  are  of  a  very  uniform  character,  and  in  describing  one  all 
will  be  described. 

The  Union  vein  has  a  general  north  and  south  course^  is  imbedded  in 
a  compact  grayish  limestone,  dips  west  62°  with  the  horizon,  and  carries 
calcspar  as  predominating  vein-matter.  Near  the  surface  its  width  caa- 
not  be  well  established;  it  resembles  a  mass  of  ore  thrown  together  with 
boulders  of  country  rock  to  a  width  of  50  to  60  feet ;  only  the  foo^wall 
is  visible  in  a  few  places.  Several  mining  companies  have  located  claims 
on  this  vein,  and  have  attacked  it  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  130 
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feet  in  some  places.  The  Santa  Maria  tnnuel  has  cut  the  vein  200  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  lower  workiugs  show  more  regularity  in  the 
vein ;  its  width  can  be  called  23  feet,  but  in  one  place  I  saw  it  40  feet ; 
the  foot-wall  can  be  well  seen,  the  hanging- wall  can  only  be  found  well 
defined  in  places.  It  carries  the  ore  in  bodies  of  various  sizes  and 
dimensions,  but  they  all  have  an  inclination  from  north  to  south,  and 
seem  to  improve  southward.  The  ores  are  chiefly  argentiferous  galena; 
copper  occurs  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  only  near  the  surface. 
Iron  pyrites,  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  is  a  steady  companion 
of  the  ores ;  it  only  exists  where  ore  is  found,  and  it  is  only  where 
it  is  completely  converted  into  peroxides  that  it  has  penetrated 
the  vein-matter  so  as  to  hide  the  original  texture  and  form  entirely. 

This  vein  has  shown  thus  far  three  separate  ore  bodies,  which  have 
yielded  to  the  various  companies  at  work  on  them  probably  over  21,000 
tons  of  ore,  of  an  average  value  of  $120  per  ton.  It  has  been  attacked 
by  two  shafts  and  three  tunnels,  and  is  at  present  yielding  all  the 
necessary  ore  to  supply  three  reduction  works.  Fortj^  feet  below  the 
outcrop  an  average  sample  of  the  vein,  here  30  feet  wide,  was  taken  re- 
gardless of  waste,  and  $36  23  in  silver  per  ton  was  obtained,  and  87 
feet  below  the  outcrop  the  vein,  20  feet  wide,  assayed  $58  11  per  ton. 

There  are  two  phenomena  which  speak  well  for  the  future  of  the  vein. 
The  supposition  is,  that  all  veins  change  in  depth,  and  especially  when 
nearing  the  so-called  water  level.  This  change  first  shows  itself  in 
those  ores  which  are  easily  decomposed,  and  requires  the  attention  of 
the  miner,  as  it  influences  the  percentage  of  precious  metals  which  the 
vein  may  carry  in  the  croppings  or  surface  workings.  In  the  vein  in 
question  here  we  have  argentiferous  galena  ores,  accompanied  princi- 
pally by  iron,  and  we  find  that  a  change  has  made  itself  already  appa- 
rent at  a  depth  of  about  150  feet  below  the  outcrop,  namely,  the  ga- 
lena has  changed  from  a  fine  crystalline  structure  to  coarse  crystals,  and 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  of  the  upper  workings  begins  to  resume  its 
original  state,  *.  e.,  that  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  percentage  of  silver 
in  the  ore  has,  however,  remained  the  same,  and  from  this  we  may  infer 
that  it  will  probably  remain  so  to  a  considerable  depth. 

On  the  surface  the  vein  shows  much  irregularity.  The  intrusions  of 
bamn  rock,  foreign  to  the  vein,  which  divide  the  ores  in  bodies,  are 
very  frequent.  As  depth  is  attained  on  the  vein  these  intrusions  still 
exist,  but  not  in  such  multitude.  The  ore  lies  more  regular,  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  more  regularity  in  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  as  these  in- 
trusions decrease  in  depth. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  entire  hill  and  nearly  all  the  galena 
mines  situated  on  it  did  not  detect  anything  of  sutticient  import  to  de- 
stroy the  opinion  formed,  namely,  that  a  vast  amount  of  argentifer- 
ous galena  may  be  expected  from  them  when  they  are  fairly  opened. 

Oeneral  remarJcs  on  mining  and  reduction. 

A.  Mining. — The  larger  portion  of  the  mine  owners  at  Cerro  Gordo 
are  in  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  open  and  explore  their  mines  and  to 
fit  them  for  the  extraction  of  large  quantities  of  ores.  This  has  been 
the  main  cause  that  mining  has  been  carried  on  without  a  system. 
Many  mines  have  only  the  necessary  work  done  on  them  to  make  their 
titles  good.  Some  of  the  mine  owners  seem  to  have  worked  solely  with 
the  object  to  extract  a  few  tons  of  rich  ore  ibr  sale,  in  order  to  produce 
the  necessities  of  living,  while  others  extract  larger  amounts  of  ore 
and  try  to  smelt  them  under  great  disadvantages  at  or  near  the  mine. 
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It  is  true  they  produce  bullion,  but  they  do  not  obtain  such  results  as 
they  ought  to.  This  is  partially  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  process  of 
beneticiation  by  lire,  partly  by  local  circumstances.  The  actual  product 
of  the  mines  is  nevertheless  far  in  advance  of  the  capital  which  has 
been  invested  in  them. 

The  cost  of  mining  the  ores  is  from  $3  to  $3  60  per  ton,  but  they  are 
carefully  assorted  by  hand  at  present,  making  the  total  cost  of  pmdm- 
tion  when  ready  for  the  furnace  from  $5  to  $12  per  ton.  The  character 
of  most  of  the  mines  and  their  situations  are  such  that  the  mining  cost 
ought  not  to  exceed  $2  50  per  ton,  as  nearly  air  of  them  can  be  worked 
to  a  depth  of  200  to  500  and  even  GOO  feet  by  tunnels,  obviating  the 
cost  of  hoisting.  The  ores,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sur- 
face, are  surrounded  by  hard  compact  rocks,  and  their  dip  is  such  that 
but  very  little  timbering  will  be  required. 

Labor  at  the  mines  ranges  from  $2  50  to  $3  50  per  day  at  i)reseiit. 
These  prices  will  probably  maintain  themselves  for  some  time,  but  the 
cost  of  producing  the  ore  will  be  greatly  reduced  as  soon  as  the  mines 
are  opened  in  a  systematic  manner.  Where  two  or  three  hands  are 
needed  now,  a  single  miner  will  then  be  suflScient  to  i>erform  the  same 
work. 

Most  of  the  ores  require  blasting,  and  the  final  assorting  ought  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  open  air  on  the  dump  and  not  in  the  mines,  as  it  is  now 
done.  The  latter  causes  unnecessary  expense  and  also  loss  in  ore.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  is,  that  in  1866  the  ores  in  the  Cholljir  Potosi 
mine,  Virginia,  Nevada,  were  assorted  in  the  mine  at  and  above  the 
Potosi  tunnel  level,  and  a  loss  in  ore  occurred  thereby;  that  in  1^5(J8 
and  1869  the  same  ground  was  reopened  and  produced  23,001)  tons  ut* 
ore,  which  w^ere  assorted  overhead  and  yielded  an  aggregate  of  8600,(MH». 

B.  lieduction. — At  Cerro  Gordo  district  three  reduction  works  exist 
at  present,  none  of  which  exceeds  10  tons  working  capacity.  The  one 
of  Mr.  Belshaw  is  the  largest,  and  contains  three  furnaces.  The  other 
two  are  of  6  to  8  tons  capacity.  All  of  them  work  under  great  disad- 
vantages from  scarcity  of  water,  which  in  winter  has  to  be  obtained  by 
melting  snow  and  ice  to  supply  the  steam-boilers,  causing  Irequent 
stoppages.  Besides  these,  several  Mexicans  own  furnaces.  They  smelt 
their  ores  and  refine  their  bullion  on  a  small  scale.  In  Lone  Pine  Val- 
ley exist  three  more  establishments.  The  Cervantes  Company  rednction 
works  of  20 tons  capacity,  driven  by  water  power,  is  the  best  constructed. 
The  Stevenson,  of  10  tons,  is  situated  at  the  east  shore  of  Owen's  Lake, 
and  the  works  of  a  new  company  are  being  built  of  a  capacity  of  30 
tons,  on  the  lake,  across  which  they  will  have  a  steamer  crossing.  Lone 
Pine  Valley  is  certainly  the  place  for  smelting  works,  as  sweet  water 
and  fuel  are  abundant,  and  ores  from  Cerro  Gordo  can  be  brought  there 
at  a  cost  of  $7  60  per  ton.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  district  has  began 
to  yield  regularly  from  $30,000  to  $60,000  per  month,  except  during  one 
month  when  all  the  reduction  works  were  producing,  and  $130,000  were 
shipped  through  to  Los  Angeles  at  33  cents  per  pound. 

Cupelling  is  not  practiced,  and  all  the  bullion  varying  from  $270  to 
$540  in  silver  per  ton  is  shipped  by  land  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  smelting  done  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Lone  Pine  is  carried  out  on 
the  old  Mexican  method.  The  ores  are  assorted  and  freed  from  gangne 
matter  as  much  as  possible  by  hand  at  too  high  a  cost  at  present.  The 
galena  ores  are  thrown  into  a  "galemador,"  (a  reverberatory  furnace  on 
an  inclined  plane,)  where  some  of  the  sulphur  and  antimony  is  driven 
off  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore  is  converted  into  a  stiff  slag  highly 
impregnated  with  metallic  lead.    This  is  mixed  with  crude  silver  ores, 
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(the  sibove-uained  copper  ores,  carrying  copper  and  iron,)  and  smelted  in 
a  blast-furnace  where  the  lead  is  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  carrying 
the  greater  portion  of  the  precious  metal  with  it.  This  is  run  into  bars 
of  150  to  250  pounds.  The  Cervantes  Company  is  the  only  one  which 
has  cui)el1ing  furnaces. 

These  "galematlores"  are  generally  10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  have 
from  22  to  36  inches  between  the  bed  and  arch,  and  can  slag  from  6  to 
8  tons  of  galena  ores  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  heated  with  wood, 
and  work  without  blast,  and  consume  2.J  cords  of  wood  per  twenty-four 
hours.  The  "stack-furnaces"  are  of  various  shai)evS,  round  and  square, 
from  10  to  15  feet  high ;  their  boshes  vary  from  18  to  25  inches  in  the 
clear.  They  are  fed  with  wf)od,  charcoal,  and  ore,  in  alternate  layers, 
and  require  about  20  bushels  of  charcoal  and  J  cord  of  wood  to  reduce 
1  ton  of  ore.  They  reduce,  according  to  their  size  and  blast  and  the 
character  of  the  (charges,  from  5  to  10  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  cost  of 
wood  is  from  80  to  $8  i)er  cord,  that  of  charcoal  35  cents  per  bushel,  in 
Lone  Pine  Valley.  The  price  of  both  is  much  lower  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
The  smelting  of  silver  ores,  when  lead  ores  are  plenty,  as  is  the  case  in 
Cerro  Gordo,  is  a  very  simple  oi)eration,  and  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
lire  assay  of  the  precious  metal  ought  to  be  got  from  the  ores,  but  at 
present  only  50  to  55  per  cent,  are  obtained  in  Cerro  Gordo.  Many  here 
adopt  the  principle  to  produce  their  lead  with  as  high  a  percentage  in 
silver  as  possible  in  the  stack-furnace,  which  is  not  judicious,  and  the 
low  yield  in  percentage  of  the  assay  is,  in  part,  directly  attributable  to 
this.  But  the  bad  proportion  of  the  blast,  and  the  very  shape  of  the 
furnaces,  exert  also  considerable  influence  in  this  direction. 

Cerro  Gordo  is  a  new  district,  the  actual  merit  of  which  has  not  been 
made  apparent  for  want  of  capital  and  energetic  explorations.  There  are 
a  great  many  mines,  among  which  is  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
excellent  ones,  and  little  as  they  have  been  opened  the  developments 
already  made  promise  a  bright  future.  The  character  of  their  ores  is 
such  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  silver  comparatively  easy;  moreover, 
Lone  Pine  offers  every  facility  for  profitable  smelting,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  in  time  the  district  should  not  stand  as  high  in  rank 
as  many  others  who  had  the  advantage  of  capital. 

The  product  of  this  district  during  the  last  year  does  not  fall  short  of 
$300,000,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  rapidly  increase.  In- 
deed, in  August,  1870,  the  production  of  the  Balshaw  furnace  alone  was 
2,774  bars,  or  238,728  pounds  of  lead  bullion ;  mining,  especially  tunnel- 
ing, was  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  the  prosi)ect  was  that  a  large  amount 
of  stoping-ground  would  be  ready  to  be  attacked  in  a  short  time. 

The  Caso  district,  also  situated  in  Inyo  County,  should  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here.  This  locality  is  fifty-flve  miles  from  Lone  Pine.  It  was 
abandoned  in  1866  on  account  of  the  Indians.  In  1863  a  party  of  Mexi- 
cans settled  there,  and  have  now  twenty  arrastras  at  work.  The  ledges 
are  small,  and  mostly  lie  flat,  but  are  very  rich.  The  greatest  abun- 
dance of  ore  is  found  in  the  Mina  Grande,  formerly  the  Josephine.  The 
gold  bullion  produced  is  worth  $15  per  ounce,  and  the  product  between 
April  and  October  is  estimated  at  between  $30,000  and  $40,000.  The 
Golconda  Mine,  two  miles  from  Owen's  liiver,  was  located  twenty  years 
ago,  but  little  work  was  done.  A  thousand  tons  could  easily  be  taken 
out  iu  a  short  time,  if  a  small  amount  of  capital  would  be  invested.  As 
yet  none  has  found  its  way  to  this  district.  The  total  population  of  the 
county,  according  to  the  late  census,  is  1,956 ;  Chinese,  21). 
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MONO,  KERN,  LOS  ANGELES,  AND  TULARE  COUNTIES. 

Of  these  coauties  a  few  brief  notes  only  can  be  given,  mainly  from 
the  reports  to  the  Census  Bureau.  The  ores  of  Mono  County  are  emi- 
nently silver  ores,  but  contain  some  gold.  Five  mines,  employing 
twenty  two  men,  were  reported  working  June  1,  and  the  total  yield  for  the 
preceding  year  was  $05,000,  of  which  $83,500  was  silver.  The  wages 
paid  were  $83  per  month. 

From  Kern  County  three  quartz  mines  were  reported  working. 

The  Delphi  Mining  Company  has  a  shaft  280  feet  deep,  and  a  tunnel 
450  feet  long,  and  employed  eighteen  men  during  one  month,  paying 
out  $1,500  for  wages.  The  product  was  260  ounces  of  gold,  worth 
$3,500.  La  Esperanza  is  worked  by  a  tunnel  200  feet  long.  It  was 
worked  with  fifteen  men  during  seven  months,  at  a  cost  of  $8,400  for 
wages  and  $3,180  for  materials.  The  product  was  900  ounces,  worth 
$12,000.  The  Kern  River  Mining  Company  works  its  mine  by  a  shaft 
170  feet  deep,  and  a  tunnel  200  feet  long.  During  the  entire  year 
twenty-nine  men  were  employed,  and  $27,000  was  expended  for  wages, 
while  the  materiiUs  used  amounted  to  $3,200.  The  total  product  of  this 
company  was  $35,000. 

From  Los  Angeles  County  a  single  quartz  mine  is  reported  working  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.*  This  is  the  mine  of  the  Eureka  Mining  Company,  at 
Solidad.  Tliirty  to  forty  men  were  employed  at  different  times,  and 
$48,000  expended  for  wages.  At  the  mine  is  a  shaft  125  feet  deep  and 
a  tunnel  150  feet  long.    The  total  product  was  $50,000. 

All  the  figures  in  regard  to  product  above  introduced,  as  well  as  the 
following,  refer  to  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870. 

In  Tulare  County  the  lOstamp  mill  of  Birdseye  &  Co.  on  White  River 
is  reported  to  have  been  in  operation  during  hve  months.  Five  men 
were  employed  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  in  wages,  and  $700  were  spent  for 
materials.  The  product  was  250  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $4,000.  I  am 
not  informed  in  regard  to  the  mine  from  which  the  ore  crushed  by  the 
mill  was  taken. 

The  total  population  of  these  counties  is  as  follows : 

TotaL  Chinese. 

Mono 430  42 

Kern 2,925  43 

Los  Angeles 15,309  2iU 

Tulare 4,521  99 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 

The  principal  quartz-mining  enterprise  in  this  county  continues  to  be 
that  of  the  Mariposa  Company,  upon  the  grant  of  the  same  name.  The 
history  of  this  famous  estate  has  been  marked  with  many  vicissitudes, 
brilliant  successes  having  alternated  in  its  management  with  disappoint- 
ment and  loss.  The  conditions  now  surrounding  the  enterprise  are  in 
many  respects  more  favorable  than  ever  before,  as  I  can  testify  from 
personal  observation  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  November,  1870.  The 
rate  of  wages  is  more  reasonable ;  Chinese  miners  are  employed,  even 
underground,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
without  violent  opposition  from  their  white  colleagues.  The  machinery 
of  reduction  is  complete  and  eflficient.  At  the  Ophir  or  Benton  mills, 
where  sixty-five  stamps  were  running,  and  thirty  more  in  process  ot 
erection,*  there  is  an  excellent  water-power  secured  by  a  dam  which 

**  The  whole  number  running  at  these  mills  in  March,  1871,  was  eighty.  A  new  water- 
wheel  will  be  required  before  the  other  fifteen  are  started. 
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may  be  trusted  (in  spite  of  sundry  former  catastrophes)  not  to  wash 
away  a^^ain;  the  mills  themselves  have  been  remodeled,  raised,  fur- 
nished with  California  high-mortar  batteries,  and  arranged  to  work  both 
cheaply  and  effectively.  The  Bentou  mills  used  to  have  the  reputation 
of  crushing  more  cheaply  and  losing  more  gold  than  any  others  in  the 
State.  In  their  present  form  the  desirable  characteristic  appears  to 
have  been  retained  and  the  other  removed.  All  the  product  of  the 
Josephine  and  Linda  (formerly  Pine  Tree)  mines  is  worked  at  these 
mills  with  a  profit,  as  the  statement  below,  taken  from  the  books,  will 
show. 

Another  gi^at  improvement  is  visible  in  the  general  economy  of  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  absence  of  the  turbulent  and  lawless  class  of 
inhabitants  which  once  gave  Mariposa  an  unenviable  fame.  The 
"roughs''  have  shot  one  another,  emigrated,  oi  been  hanged :  and  the 
departure  of  these  worthies,  coupled  with  the  termination  of  legal  con- 
flicts, has  greatly  assisted  the  management  of  affairs  with  undisturbed 
attention  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  estate. 

The  three  mills  at  the  river,  called  as  a  whole  the  Ophir  (formerly  Ben- 
ton) mills,  have  the  following  strength  :  Lily,  (upper  mill,)  16  stamps, 
at 050  pounds;  Ada,  (middle  mill,)  25  stamps,  at  550  pounds;  Bessie, 
(lower  mill,)  24  stamps,  at  500  pounds.  The  Ada  is  considered  the  best 
mill.  All  the  batteries  are  run  at  Go  to  70  droi)s  per  minute,  and  the 
total  crushing  capacity  of  the  G5  stamps  is  about  60  tons  daily. 

The  ore  is  supplied  from  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines.  The 
average  of  five  semi-monthly  cleanings-up  on  Pine  Tree  ore,  during 
August,  September,  and  October,  1870,  was  $10  50 — or,  leaving  out  the 
second  clean-up  of  September,  when  a  lot  of  poor  ore  was  treated,  the 
average  was  811  35  per  ton.  No  account  is  taken  of  tailings  or  sul- 
phurets  in  this  statement.  A  similar  examination  of  the  books  as  to 
Josephine  ore  showed  an  average  yield  of  $8  06  per  ton.  The  amount 
of  rock  crushed  from  May  1  to  October  1,  1870,  was  as  follows : 


Month. 

Beasic. 

Ada. 

LUy. 

Total. 

May 

578 
505 

53G 
559 

610 
619 
654 
525 
499 

499 
542 
488 
451 
261 

1,689 
1,666 
1,670 
1, 512 

Juue ^ 

Jnlv 

Angiist 

September 

1,319 

Total 

2,706 

2,907 

2,241 

7,834 

About  one  pound  of  quicksilver  is  employed  to  ten  tons  of  rock,  and 
35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  quicksilver  is  saved  in  amalgam,  worth  $8 
per  ounce. 

That  the  foregoing  yield  is  sufficient  to  leave  a  small  margin  of  profit 
appears  from  the  following  estimates  of  expense  at  the  Josephine  and 
Linda  mines : 


Per  ton. 


Lmda. 


Mining  co8t 

Transportation . 

MiUing 

General  expense 


$5  00 

75 

2  25 

1  00 
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The  greater  cheapness  of  mining:  in  the  Josephine  is  due  to  its  im- 
mense stoi)es,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  opened  by  driits  from  the 
fa<;e  of  the  mountain.  The  Linda,  however,  furnished  during  the  months 
referred  to  a  better  grade  of  quartz,  principally,  I  believe,  from  the  so- 
called  "Garden"  shoot,  which  has  been  opened  in  that  mine  at  greater 
depths  with  excellent  results.  The  average  thickness  of  the  vein  in  the 
Linda  being  about  5  feet,  and  in  the  Josephine  10  feet,  the  work  of  open- 
ing new  ground  is  but  trifling,  since  every  foot  of  drifting  exposes  for 
extraction  a  large  amount  of  quartz.  I  measured  the  reserves  of  ore  in 
these  two  mines,  including  only  what  could  be  extracted  without  dead- 
work  in  sinking  or  drifting,  and  found  in  the  Josephine  15,810  tons,  and 
in  the  Linda  14,016  tons.  At  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  ore  in  both 
mines  was  improving,  and  the  yield  at  the  mills  in  November  was  higher 
than  the  averages  above  reported.  By  the  enlargement  of  milling  facil- 
ities, and  the  treatment  of  a  greater  amount  of  ore,  the  milling  cost  at 
the  river  could  be  reduced  to  $1  75,  and  the  general  expenses  to  50  cents 
per  ton  of  rock,  thus  securing  $1  per  ton  of  additional  profit. 

Tiie  Mariposa  mine  contained,  likewise,  immense  reserves  of  low-grade 
quartz.  The  mill  at  Mariposa  has  been  reduced  to  25  stamj)s,  and  the 
operations  of  these  for  August,  September,  and  part  of  October,  1870, 
showed  an  average  yield  of  $9  98  per  ton.  This  scarcely  paid  expenses, 
as  the  mill  is  run  by  steam ;  and  the  mine  has  since  been  temporarily 
closed.  When  reopened,  it  will  be  worked  by  Chinese  labor  exclusively, 
as  it  has  been,  in  part,  the  case  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  old  Princeton  mine,  in  which  the  population  of  Mariposa  County 
still  place  much  affectionate  faith,  produced  from  a  single  large  body  or 
chimney  of  ore  between  four  and  five  million  dollars.  This  chimney 
was  worked  to  a  depth  of  some  000  feet,  and  it  was  officially  reported 
to  be  exhausted  just  before  the  first  grand  collapse  of  the  Marii)osa 
Company.  A  complete  sectional  map  of  the  workings  came  into  my 
possession  several  years  ago,  bearing  valuable  memoranda  as  to  the 
yield  of  the  quartz  from  each  stope ;  and  this,  with  other  evidence,  led 
me  to  doubt  whether  the  old  Princeton  chimney  was  really  exhausted, 
and  to  suspect  that  the  com[)any  had  been  too  easily  discouraged.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  first  abandonment,  however,  a  creditor  took  the  mine 
aiul  gutted  it,  filling  u])  the  deep  shafts  with  refuse,  to  save  hoisting, 
taking  out  pillars  and  timbers,  and  leaving  the  workings  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  no  one  would  like  to  undertake  the  job  of  reopening  them. 
Whether  that  chimney  is  or  is  not  exhausted  will,  therefore,  not  be  soon 
discovered.  Many  explorations  were  made,  without  success,  to  find 
some  equally  iiromising  body  of  ore  on  the  continuation  of  the  vein.  It 
seems  to  part  near  the  mine  into  two  branches,  in  going  eastward  ;  and 
these  are  said  to  reunite  toward  Agua  Fria,  a  mile  away,  inclosing  be- 
tween them  a  large  area.  On  the  northerly  branch  operations  were 
unsuccessful,  though  this  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  main  vein. 
The  southerly  vein  makes  a  violent  bend  on  the  top  of  the  first  hill  east 
of  the  mine,  and  trending  northeast  crosses  a  ravine,  a  smaller  hill,  and 
another  ravine,  beyond  which  the  outcrop  is  hidden  in  the  chappanil. 
On  the  top  of  the  smaller  hill  are  the  two  shafts  of  the  New  Princeton, 
the  discovery  of  which  was  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year  for 
the  estate;  The  connection  between  these  and  the  old  mine  is  distinctly 
estiiblished  by  innumerable  exposures  of  the  vein  outcrop. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  these  shafts,  but  what  there  is  is 
highly  important.  The  western  one  is  a  prospecting  shaft,  60  feet  deep 
at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  the  other,  200  feet  eiist,  is  a  large  workiug 
shaft,  then  about'  30  feet  deep,  and  showing  a  vein  of  5  feet,  the  foot- 
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wall  half  of  which  is  certainly  very  rich  rock.  I  made  several  paiinings, 
iudicating,  I  am  coniideut,  as  much  as  $30  per  ton  of  free  gold ;  but  of 
course  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  samples  were  a  fair  avemge,  though 
they  were  not  the  best  that  I  saw,  or  could  have  taken  out  from  the  vein 
myself.  More  important,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  structure  of  the 
vein  and  the  appearance  of  the  quartz,  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
old  Princeton  in  its  prime.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  known  char- 
acter of  the  Princeton  vein,  upon  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  indica- 
tions it  presents  are  such  as  to  warrant  even  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  the  old  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  The  old  Princeton  mill  is  to 
be  refitted  and  started  early  in  1871,  with  2o  stamps,  on  the  ore  from  this 
mine. 

This  discovery  shows  how  much  might  be  accomplished  by  judicious 
prospecting  on  the  estate.  The  number  of  quartz  veins  not  yet  tested 
is  very  great,  and  the  richness  of  the  placers  at  many  points  indicates 
the  existence  of  valuable  lodes  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Guadaloupe 
region,  not  worked  at  all  by  the  company,  contains  numerous  rich  (though 
narrow)  lodes.  Some  of  them  are  worked  on  royalty,  but  there  is  no 
capital  invested  there.  I  understand  that  one  of  these  lodes,  the  Buck- 
eye, which  has  paid  well  hitherto  to  operations  under  a  lease,  will  be 
worked  this  year  by  the  company. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  reduction  of  wages,  the  following  com- 
parative statement  of  the  average  daily  wages  paid  during  three  differ- 
ent periods,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rice,  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, is  presented. 


From  1863  to  1865. 

1B65  to  1868. 

1868  to  date. 

Min6re          .  ................ 

$3  50  to  $4  00 

3  00 
4  00  to    6  00 

4  00 
4  00  to    4  50 
3  50  to    4  00 

2  75  to    3  00 

3  50  to    4  00 
3  25  to    3  50 
2  50  to    3  00 

$3  25  to  §3  50 

2  75 
4  00  to    5  00 
3  75  to    4  00 

4  00 

3  50 

2  75 

3  50 
3  25 
2  50 
1  75 
1  50 

$3  00 

$2  25  to  2  50 

3  50  to  5  00 

Strikers 

CjirDcnters 

Blai'kHmithH 

3  25  to  3  75 

Machinists 

3  50  to  4  00 

Eugiooers 

3  00  to  3  50 

Fin*iiien  ...... ........... .... 

2  50  to  2  75 

Mill-teDdera 

3  00  to  3  50 

Min-feeders 

3  00 

LalK>reT8,  ( white) 

2  00  to  2  50 

Chinese  strikers 

1  62  to  1  75 

Chinese  laborers 

1  50 

Tht>  item  of  wages  being  at  least  two-thirds  the  whole  cost  of  mining 
and  reduction,  it  is  evident  that  a  general  average  reduction  of  some 
25  per  cent,  in  that  item  is  no  insignificant  matter,  in  the  treatment  of 
low-grade  ores  especially,  and  in  the  execution  of  "  dead- work ''  and 
new  constructions. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  Goodsell,  the  company's  superintend- 
ent, for  much  courtesy  and  valuable  assistance. 

The  following  data,  however,  are  not  from  the  company  or  its  officers : 
The  total  production  of  bullion  for  the  fiscal  year  18G9-'70,  from  the 
Josephine,  Linda,  and  Mariposa,  was  about  $170,000.  I  judge  that  the 
production  for  the  calendar  year  1870  was  about  $200,000.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  increase  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  jjroduct  of  the  previous 
year,  and  a  similar  steady  improvement  may  be  looked  for  in  1871.  The 
l)i'oces8  of  building  u^)  a  large  business  upon  the  basis  of  low-grade  ores 
is  a  slow  one,  but  the  result  is  much  more  permanent  than  the  brief 
though  brilliant  prosperity  of  ^'rich"  mines. 
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In  the  latter  class  may  be  ranked  the  Oaks  and  Beese,  to  which  alln- 
sion  lias  been  made  in  former  reports.  This  mine  was  on  a  very  narrow 
and  hard  vein,  and  was  abandoned  last  year  by  the  company  in  spite  ot 
the  extraordinary  richness  of  occasional  lots  oiE'  ore.  It  is  reported  that 
the  miners,  going;  back  to  tlie  work  after  the  company's  operations  had 
been  snsi>ended,  soon  struck  upon  another  pocket  of  free  gold,  and 
made  a  handsome  ])rofit  by  the  oi)eration.  The  story  is  highly  probable, 
thoujih  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth.  It  is  quite  common  for  skilltui 
miners,  when  they  foresee  the  susjiension  of  openitions,  to  conceal  the 
(K'currences  of  rich  side-shoots,  or  pockets,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  save 
tiiem  until  permission  can  subsequently  l)e  obtainexl  to  work  the  mine 
on  a  favorable  lease,  or  to  pay  back-arrears  of  wages.  Accordingly, 
when  the  workmen  who  have  been  employed  in  a  mine  undertake  to 
carry  it  on  after  the  owners  have  stopped,  the  first  thing  heard  of  is 
frequently  a  fortunate  discovery  of  rich  ore.  But  this  was  known  to 
some  one  befoi'ehand,  or  the  speculation  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken. 1  am  not  aware  that  miners,  working  in  this  way  by  themselves, 
for  a  long  period,  and  opening  new  ground,  have  better  luck  than  other 
people. 

The  Washington  mine,  alwut  two  miles  north  of  Hornitos,  is  reported 
as  steadily  su(*cessful.  The  shipments  of  bullion  in  the  autumn  of  1870 
were  about  $12,000  per  montli,  and  had  previously  been  $15,000.  For 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  the  product  is  given  at  only  $50,000,  I 
presume  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mill  and  chlorination  works  were 
not  running  at  full  capacity — the  latter  not  at  all — during  a  large  part 
of  the  year.  The  mill  has  now  30  stamps  running.  The  ore  is  heavily 
charged  with  sulphurets,  which  are  successfully  treated  in  the  chlorina- 
tion-works  erected  for  the  company  by  Mr.  Deetkin,  of  Grass  Valley. 

The  Quartz  Mountain  mill,  of  20  stamps,  was  idle  in  June.  In  No- 
vember it  was  working  ore  from  the  Flint  Peabody  mine,  two  miles 
south  of  Hornitos. 

The  Mount  Gaines  Company,  five  miles  east  of  Hornitos,  was  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  period  about  $2,000  monthly.  The  20-8tamp  mill 
works  both  custom  ores  and  those  of  the  company's  mine,  in  which  rich 
sulphurets  are  said  to  have  been  discovered. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Goodsell  and  to  Mr.  John  R.  Hite,  the 
owner,  for  the  following  notes  on  the  Hite  mine,  which  is  locate<l  near 
the  geographical  center  of  Mariposa  County,  on  the  summit  of  the  ele- 
vated ridge  between  and  quite  near  the  intersection  of  Merced  River 
with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Merced.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  the  dip  about  80°  north.  It  is  irregular  in  width, 
vaiying  from  3  to  11  feet,  and  richest  where  widest.  The  average  yield 
of  the  wider  portions  is  $27  i>er  ton ;  of  the  narrow,  $13  per  ton.  There 
are  two  shafts,  down  300  feet.  The  first  level  is  20()  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, with  a  drain-adit  crossing  the  strata  coming  in  fmm  the  south  or 
South  Fork  side.  Above  this  level  the  ground  is  mainly  stoi>ed  out. 
Both  the  eavst  and  west  shafts  are  down  100  feet  below  it,  and  drifting? 
is  going  on  to  connect  the  shafts,  the  east  drift  being  in  300  feet  from 
the  shaft,  and  the  west  drift  30  feet,  leaving  a  distance  to  connect  of 
200  fet^t,  as  the  shafts  are  000  feet  apart.  A  new  tunnel  is  driving  from 
the  side  of  South  Fork  to  strike  the  vein  850  feet  below  the  surface.  It 
is  now  in  850  feet,  and  will  be  1,250  feet  long  when  complete<l.  It 
approaches  the  vein  at  right  angles.  The  vein  is  intermixed  with  thin 
layers  of  black  soft  slate,  like  the  country  rock.  There  are  three  ore- 
shoots  in  the  ground  already  opened,  of  which  the  most  westerly  is  the 
poorest.  The  vein  is  continuous  for  a  long  distance,  running  nearly  pif- 
allel  with  the  Merced  River. 
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The  mill  is  situated  on  South  Fork,  whence  it  obtains  a  water-power  of 
42  feet  fall.  A  Tyler  turbine  gives  150  horse-power.  There  are  20  stamps, 
.  of  550  pounds  each.  The  gold  is  very  fine  and  is  saved  with  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  creamy  consistency  of  the  slimes.  The  method  followed  is 
to  amalgamate  in  battery,  discharge  into  pans,  riffle-boxes,  &c.,  and 
save  the  sauds  below,  as  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of  gold.  The 
distance  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  is  some  2,000  feet,  the  mine  being 
above  the  mill  some  1,500  feet.  The  distance  from  Mariposa  is  eighteen 
miles,  by  a  good  road  to  the  summit  opposite  the  mill,  whence  there  is 
a  very  abrupt  aud  difficult  descent  to  the  bottom — say  2,000  feet  in  half 
a  mile.  The  present  estimated  value  of  the  mine  and  improvements  is 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  water-power  is  ample  for  the  present 
mill  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  Timber  is  obtained  within  five  miles 
of  the  mine.  The  workings  are  dry,  but  owing  to  the  softness  of  the 
walls  heavy  timbering  is  required.  No  ''  deads"  are  left,  as  all  the  vein 
is  taken  out  for  crushing.  The  product  of  this  mine  for  the  year  ending 
July  1, 1870,  was  not  far  from  $180,000. 

Of  placer-mining  operations  in  Mariposa  County  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  The  aggi'egate  of  gold  from  this  source  during  1870  will  probably 
not  exceed  $25,000. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

No  change  of  importance  is  reported  to  me  in  the  mining  industry  of 
this  county  since  last  year. 

Little  hydraulic  mining  has  been  going  on,  only  four  claims  being 
reported  in  operation.  These  employed  six  men  on  an  average  of  ten 
months,  at  about  $00  in  wages.  Water  costs  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
iDch.  The  total  product  of  these  claims  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1870,  was  $20,000,  making  the  average  yield  per  hand  per  day  of  this 
class  of  mines  $12  05;  which  must  be  considered  as  very  good  returns. 
The  claims  producing  the  most  were  those  of  Spalding  &  Co.,  which 
yielded  $5,400,  employing  two  men  ten  months,  and  of  Hayner  &  Co., 
which  yielded  $10,200,  employing  the  same  number  of  hands  during  the 
same  time. 

Eight  quartz  mines  have  been  worked  during  the  year,  and  in  these 
sixty-seven  men  were  employed  an  average  of  8.7  months,  at  about  $3 
per  day.  The  whole  product  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  was 
14,300  tons  of  quartz,  valued  at  $70,000. 

The  following  mines  furnished  the  largest  quantities  of  ore :  Eagle 
mine.  1,000  tons,  valued  at  $9,000;  Golden  Eule,  3,500  tons,  valued  at 
$12,800;  Heslep,  2,500  tons,  valued  at  $10,000;  Jefferson  &  Co.,  1,800. 
tons,  valued  at  $18,000;  App  mine,  3,000  tons,  valued  at  $5,000.  The 
quartz  mines  of  this  county  carry  mostly  low-grade  ores,  and  the  aver- 
age yield  of  all  the  mines  was  only  $4  86  per  ton  for  the  year.  Leaving, 
out  the  App  mine,  the  average  yield  would  be  raised  to  $5  71  per  ton. 
The  average  cost  of  mining  in  all  the  claims  was  $2  50  per  ton  of  quartz. 

The  following  description  of  some  of  the  mines  of  this  county,  taken, 
from  the  San  Francisco  Scientific  Press,  will  prove  interesting:  "The 
App  mine,  on  Quartz  Mountain,  near  Jamestown,  and  some  6  miles. 
fix>m  Sonora,  is  owned  by  GriflQng  &  Totten.  The  ledge  is  1,000  feet 
long,  and  from  15  to  30  feet  wide.  They  have  a  25-stamp  mill  crushing: 
15  tons  per  day,  but  with  a  capaciiy  of  crushing  25.  Some  twenty  men 
are  employed.  They  are  now  further  developing  the  mine,  the  reason 
of  not  running  to  their  full  capacity.  Their  rock  will  run  from  $15. to. 
$20  per  ton.  They  have  a  shaft  down  580  feet,  on  an  incline  of.  GO^t. 
H.  Ex.  10 3 
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The  hoisting  works  are  very  complete,  and  run  by  an  engine  of  25  horse- 
power. 

"  The  Heslep,  next  adjoining  the  App,  and  parallel  with  it,  separated 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  by  an  immense  horse,  is  owned  and  superin- 
tended by  B.  F.  Heslep,  esq.  This  ledge  is  well  defined,  14  feet  wide, 
and  1,650  feet  long.  Mr.  H.  ha«  a  16-stamp  mill,  run  by  water-iwwer— 
40-foot  wheel.  His  tunnel  is  in  700  feet  on  a  water  grade.  At  this 
point  it  is  170  feet  to  the  surface.  Nine  men  are  regularly  employed, 
crushing  15  tons  per  day,  (twenty-four  hours,)  and  the  rock  averages  $5 
per  ton. 

"  The  Knox  mine,  ^  mile  from  the  Heslep,  and  midway  between  tbis 
and  Poverty  Hill,  is  1,200  feet  in  length,  with  about  a  20inch  vein.  It 
is  owned  by  Green,  Jones  &  Preston.  They  have  hoisting  works  run 
by  a  30  horse-power  engine,  and  a  mill  of  10  stamps  and  2  arrastras,  now 
crushing  7  tons  per  day.  They  employ  fifteen  men,  and  have  lately  iu- 
troduced  giant  powder  to  expedite  their  supply  of  rock,  as  they  are  not 
running  to  their  full  capacity.  They  claim  to  get  an  average  of  $35  i^er 
ton  out  of  their  rock,  exclusive  of  sulphurets. 

"  The  Golden  Rule,  |  of  a  mile  beyond  Poverty  Hill,  and  about  7 
miles  froin  Sonora,  is  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company,  priucipally  ol 
San  Francisco.  A.  8.  Phifer  is  its  superintendent.  The  mill  of  15 
stamps  is  run  by  water-power,  (50-foot  wheel,)  and  is  now  crushing 
15  tons  per  day,  (twenty-four  hours,)  which  average  $10  per  ton ;  six- 
teen men  are  employed.  This  mine  wa«  originally  owned  by  a  com- 
pany of  Italians,  and  was  first  struck  in  1863.  A  tunnel  500  feet  in 
length  is  run  in  on  a  grade  with  the  mill,  to  which  the  rock  is  brought 
by  car.  This  tunnel  runs  nearly  east ;  at  this  point  the  tunnel  runs 
south  75  feet,  where  their  hoisting  works  are  situated,  87  feet  under 
ground.  It  cost  $36  per  foot  to  run  it.  The  hoisting  works  are  nm  by 
an  engine  of  12  horse-power.  At  the  hoisting  works  there  is  a  vertiwil 
shaft  225  feet  deep  from  the  surface.  The  hanging  wall  is  of  serpentine, 
and  the  foot  wall  of  feldspar  formation.  The  vein  is  from  7  to  9  feet 
wide,  and  is  nearly  90  per  cent,  slate.  Free  gold  is  found  in  each  of  the 
above-named  formations  often  4  inches  deep  in  the  foot  wall,  which  goes 
to  prove  the  old  Forty-Niners'  saying,  that  gold  is  just  where  you  find 
it.  The  company  consume  about  25  pounds  of  giant  powder  weekly  for 
blasting  purposes.    Their  sulphurets  pay  them  about  $40  per  ton." 

The  population  of  this  county,  according  to  the  last  census,  is^-total, 
8,150;  Chinese,  1,623.  . 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

The  mining  enterprises  of  this  county  have  been  prosecuted  with 
energy  during  last  year.  The  product  from  hydraulic  shallow  placer  and 
quartz  mining  amounts,  according  to  the  returns  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
to  $1,080,000  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1.  Many  shallow- 
placer  claims  have  been  actively  worked,  but  the  majority  are  small 
affairs,  on  which  all  the  work  is  performed  by  the  owners  themselves. 
On  236  claims  reported  684  hired  men  were  employed  on  an  average  ot 
7.31  months.  Besides  these  about  250  owners  spent  an  average  time  ot 
8.6  months  on  their  claims.  The  yield  per  hand  per  day  was  low,  being 
$2  57  on  an  average.  Total  wages  paid,  $250,300.  The  total  materials 
consumed  had  a  value  of  $109,600.  The  price  paid  for  water  has  gen- 
erally been  10  cents  per  inch,  and  the  average  wages  amounted  to  $30 
per  month. 

The  total  product  of  this  branch  of  mining  in  the  county  is  reported 
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as  a  little  over  $500,000.  The  largest  returns  were  received  from  the 
following'  claims:  Bailroad  Company,  $15,000;  Texas  Companv, 
$30,000;  Paul  &  Co.,  $12,000;  Crehr  &  Co.,  $15,000;  Gleason,  O'Xeil 
&  Co.,  $10,000;  Henry  Connelly,  $10,000. 

Of  hydraulic  claims  46  are  reported.  They  yielded  about  $180,000, 
of  which  amount  the  following  claims  gave  the  highest  yields :  Bomig 
&  Co.,  $15,000 ;  Strong  &  Mathews,  $10,000 ;  Leckerman  &  Co.,  $12,000. 

The  quartz  mining  enterprises  of  the  county  are  mostly  small  and  a 
Umited  amount  of  capital  is  invested. 

The  prices  of  labor,  lumber,  and  charges  for  milling  during  the  year, . 
have  not  varied  much  from  those  given  in  my  last  report,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  tendency  to  lower  the  wages  begins  to  gain  ground. 

Thorp  &  Co.'s  mine  was  worked  by  two  men  during  the  entire  year, 
and  the  quartz  was  worked  in  their  three  arrastras.  These  are  driven 
hy  a  24rfoot  water-wheel.  They  have  a  flume  connected  with  it  200  feet 
long.  Two  men  worked  in  these  reduction  works  and  crushed,  in  twelve 
months,  450  tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded  187  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at ' 
$3,000. 

John  Bachman's  mine  was  worked  by  two  men  during  six  months. 
They  took  out  200  tons  of  quartz,  valued  at  $1,000. 

A.  Acerford's  mine  has  a  shaft  90  feet  deep.  Two  men  raised,  in  six 
months,  150  tons  of  quartz,  valued  at  $1,200.  The  ore  is  raised  by 
windlass. 

The  Union  lode,  5  feet  wide,  w^as  worked  by  three  men  throughout  the 
year;  400  tons  of  quartz  were  raised,  valued  at  $5,000.  The  shaft  on 
this  mine  is  150  feet  deep.  The  mill  of  the  same  company,  ten  stamps 
driven  by  a  20  horse-power  water-wheel,  crushed  this  ore  and  also  some 
CQstom-rock,  producing  with  nine  men  in  eleven  months  $1,700. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  mines  worked  during  the  year : 

Seed  &  Co.:  Shaft  80  feet  deep;  two  men  took  out  200  tons  in  six 
months,  valued  at  $1,600. 

Davis :  Shaft  90  feet  deep;  ores  raised  by  whim ;  three  men  took  out 
in  six  months  500  tons  of  quartz,  valued  at  $3,000. 

B.  E.  Thorn  &  Co.'s  mine  has  two  shafts,  85  feet  each,  from  which 
four  men  extracted  600  tons  of  quartz  in  six  months.    Value,  $3,000. 

Quaker  City:  Shaft  150-  feet  deep;  ore«  raised  by  horse-whim;  six 
men  took  out  1,200  tons  in  twelve  months.  This  ore  was  worked  in  the 
same  comparuy's  mill,  a  10-stamp  mill,  driven  by  a  30  horse-power  engine 
and  yielded  350  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $6,000. 

Joseph  Lafay's  mine :  Shaft  160  feet  deep.  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred tons  of  quartz,  valued  at  $9,000,  were  taken  out  during  the  year. 

Barry,  Frank  &  Co.'s  mine  has  a  tunnel  300  feet  long  and  a  shaft  90 
feet  deep.  Five  men  raised,  in  twelve  months,  400  tons  of  quartz,  worth 
$17,200. 

Besides  this,  the  following  mines  and  mills  were  in  operation: 

Gold  Mountain  Company  worked  its  5-stamp  mill,  driven  by  8  horse- 
power engine,  for  three  months  with  ten  hands,  and  produced  $6,600. 

Reserve  Company  has  a  20-stamp  mill,  driven  by  a  30  horse-power 
watier-wheel.    Produced,  in  eight  months,  employing  nine  men,  $7,000. 

The  Finnegan  Mining  Company  ran  its  5stamp  mill,  driven  by  an 
8  horse-power  engine,  for  a  short  time  with  two  men,  and  produced  only 
a  little  over  $300. 

Angel's  Quartz  Mining  Company  produced  $48,000.  This  company 
employed  fifty  men  for  eleven  months. 

Garret  &  Co.  crushed  1,800  tons  of  cement,  jrielding  337  ounces  of 
gold,  valued  at  $5,400.      heir  mine  has  a  tunnel  300  feet  long  and  a 
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vsbaft  50  feet  deep.  The  5-staiDp  mill  is  driven  by  a  20  horse-power 
over-shot  water-wheel. 

Bouckell  &  Co.  employed  twelve  men  throughout  the  year  in  their 
mill  and  mine.  The  former  has  5  stamps  driven  by  a  centrifugal  water- 
wheel,  and  a  flume.  GOO  feet  long,  is  connected  with  it.  The  product 
was  837  ounces,  valued  at  $15,000. 

The  Golden  Gate  Mining  Company  have  a  tunnel  450  feet  long.  Their 
G-8tamp  mill  produced,  with  twenty  men,  during  twelve  months,  l,3CiO 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $20,000. 

Gwin  &  Coleman  have  a  35  horae-power  hoisting  and  pumping 
engine  at  their  mine.  The  shaft  is  300  feet  deep  and  four  levels  arenm 
Irom  it.  From  these  they  took  9,000  tons  of  quartz  with  twenty-eight 
men  in  twelve  months.  This  ore  was  worked  in  their  IG-stamp  mill, 
which  is  driven  by  a  30  horse-power  water-wheel.  Besides  the  stamps 
it  contains  two  pans  and  one  concentrator.  Seven  men  were  employed 
for  twelve  months.  The  product  was  3,000  ounces  of  gold  worth 
$48,000,  and  50  tons  of  concentrated  sulphurets  valued  at  $4,000. 
These  sulphurets,  together  with  others,  were  worked  in  chlorinatioQ 
works,  which  were  erected  for  custom  work  by  a  firm  whose  name  is  not 
given  by  my  agent.  The  works  consist  of  a  concentrator,  one  furnace 
and  the  necessary  vats,  precipitating  vessels  and  generator.  They 
employed  five  men  for  six  months,  and  treated  altogether  200  tons  ot 
sulphurets,  which  yielded  ^00  ounces  of  gold  valued  at  $16,000. 

Kathgeb  &  Co.'s  mill,  containing  five  stamps  and  one  pan,  driven  by 
a  25-foot  water-wheel,  employed  two  men  for  twelve  months  and  pro- 
duced $5,000. 

Alexander  &  Co.'s  mill,  containing  two  centrifugal  water-wheels  of 
25  horse-power,  together  driving  ten  stamps  and  two  pans,  worked  the 
ore  from  the  company's  own  mine.  Twelve  men  were  employed  in  the 
mine  and  mill  for  twelve  months,  and  the  product  was  $20,000. 

Chas.  Clacklin  &  Co.'s  mine  is  opened  by  a  shaft  140  feet  deep,  and  a 
tunnel  200  feet  long.  Eight  men  took  out,  during  twelve  months,  4,00U 
tons  of  quartz,  which  were  worked  in  the  comi)any's  15-stamp  mill  and 
yielded  1,250  ounces  of  gold  worth  $20,000.  The  mill  has  also  thi^ 
pans,  the  whole  being  driven  by  a  20  horse-power  engine,  and  six  men 
were  employed  throughout  the  year. 

Albert  Lazy  has  worked  a  crusher  and  two  grinders,  and  produced 
$10,000  from  500  tons  of  quartz. 

John  F.  Henry's  mine  has  a  shaft  150  feet,  with  whim  for  raising  the 
ore.  Three  men  were  employed  for  six  months  and  took  out  100  tons  of 
quartz.  His  mill  contains  eight  stamps,  one  pan  and  one  concentrator, 
all  moved  by  a  25-foot  water-wheel.  Two  men  were  employed  for  twelve 
months  and  1,500  tons  of  quartz  reduced.  The  product  was  1,S7J 
ounces  of  gold  worth  $30,000. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  many  smaller  quartz  mining  enterprises 
were  in  operation  during  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  pixxiuct 
of  this  branch  of  mining  may  be  safely  estimated  at  not  leas  than 
$340,000.  t 

The  population  of  the  county  is,  according  to  the  late  census:  Total, 
8,8955  Chinese,  1,432. 

AMADOB  COUNTY. 

Quite  a  number  of  hydraulic  claims  are  reported  as  having  been  in 
operation,  but  most  of  them  were  carried  on  by  the  owners  themselves, 
who  employed  very  little  help.  The  sixty  claims  reported  gave  employ- 
ment to  223  men  for  an  average  of  7.2  months,  and  the  total  product 
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was  about  8125,000.  Exact  returns  of  yield  I  bave  been  unable  to 
obtain,  but  the  figure  indicated  is  not  taken  too  high.  The  yield  of  these 
mines  per  day  per  hand  has  been  low  for  several  years  past,  and  did 
not  exceed  $3  last  year.    The  price  paid  for  water  was  5  cents  per  inch. 

An  unfortunate  fire  in  the  principal  shaft  of  the  Amador  mine  in  the 
month  of  April,  1870,  caused  a  suspension  of  mining  operations  for  four 
months.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the  secretary's  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1870  give  the  most  important  items  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  company :  "  The  receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources 
were  $341,701,  including  $301,533  from  the  proceeds  of  ore.  The  dis 
bursements  were  341,437,  including  $111,000  in  dividends  to  stock- 
holders, $98,298  for  construction  of  shaft  and  improvements,  $63,405  on 
mine  account,  and  $20,887  for  general  expenses." 

Besides  the  Amador,  the  Keystone,  Oneida,  Potosi,  Lincoln,  and 

Marklee  mines  have  been  worked.    1  estimate  the  yield  of  these  mines  for 

the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  a«  follows:  Keystone,  $300,000;  Potosi, 

.$12,000;  Oneida,  $128,000;  Lincoln,  $30,000;    Marklee  mine,  $20,000. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  were  employed  in  eleven  quartz  mines, 
which  were  in  operation  for  an  average  i)eriod  of  eleven  months.  The 
wages  paid  are  about  $75  per  month. 

Only  thirty-seven  placer  claims  are  reported  in  operation,  and  the 
yieldper  day  per  hand  is  little  over  $2,  hardly  wages;  two  hundred  and 
seven  men  were  employed  on  these  claims  on.  an  average  of  7.6  months, 
and  many  of  those  working  were  owners.  The  total  product  was  less 
than  $50,000.  Water  has  been  sold  throughout  the  ye^r  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  3  to  5  cents  per  inch. 

The  population  of  the  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is: 
Total,  9,582;  Chinese,  1,629. 

PLACEB  COUNTY. 

Both  hydraulic  and  placer  mining  has  been  carried  on  actively  and 
with  good  results.  The  quartz  mines  so  far  worked  have  yielded  small 
returns,  and  the  business  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  reports  from 
fifteen  placer  claims,  worked  during  8.88  months  on  an  average,  give 
8176,000  as  the  yield  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870.  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  men  were  employed  at  about  $60  per  month,  and  the 
average  product  per  day  per  hand  was  $5. 

The  Mountain  Company,  the  only  one  which  works  in  the  "back 
channel"  at  Forrest  Hill,  has  2,300  feet  of  main  and  1,700  feet  of  branch 
tnnnels  completed,  and  produced  $40,000;  the  Mountain  Gate  Com- 
pany, with  3,100  feet  of  tunnels,  produced  $35,000;  the  Morning  Star, 
$20,000;  and  the  Canon  Creek  Company,  $12,000. 

The  total  product  of  twenty-one  hydraulic  claims  in  operation  in  this 
county  is  reported  as  $385,000.  They  gave  employment  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  men,  who  were  employed  for  6.25  months  on  an  average. 
The  average  yield  per  day  per  man  was  $14  50,  and  the  wages  paid  were 
from  $70  to  f  5  per  month. 

The  largest  returns  were  received  from  the  following  claims:  Pond  &; 
Co.,  at  Todd's  Valley,  $25,000;  Van  Emon  Bros.,  $35,000;  Harkness 
Company,  $34,000;  Indiana  Hill,  $14,000;  Gosling  Ravine  Company, 
830,000.'  These  hydraulic  claims,  according  to  the  returns  per  day  per 
hand  above  mentioned,  must  be  ranked  among  the  richest  in  California. 

Pew  quartz  mines  were  in  actual  operation.  The  product  of  the  five 
mines  reported  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  only  $58,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1870,  and  the  operations  seem  to  have  lelt  little  profit. 
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Tliese  mines  employed  sixty-two  men  •  on  an  average  of  10,4  months, 
paying  average  wages  of  $04  per  month.  The  Eising  Sun  has  again 
been  the  leading  mine;  thirty-five  men  were  employed  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  product  was  $24,000.  The  Golden  Gate  took  out  in  twelve 
months  $12,000,  and  Staples  &  Co.  $17,500.  Many  of  the  mUls  m  this 
county  have  been  idle  throughout  the  year. 

It  should  perhaps  be  recorded  here  that  in  this  county,  on  Rattlesnake 
Bar,  a  piece  of  gold  quartz  was  found  by  a  miner  in  the  month  of  July, 
which  weighed  106  pounds,  and  of  which  97  ix)unds  were  almost  pure 
gold;  the  whole  worth  over  $25,000. 

The  population  of  the  county,  according  to  the  late  census,  is :  Total, 
11,357;  Chinese,  2,409. 

EL  DOBADO  COUNTY. 

The  yield  of  gold  in  this  county  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
.  Placer-mining,  both  surface  and  hydraulic,  has  not  experienced  any 
improvement,  and  the  yield  per  day  to  the  hand  is  low. 

There  are  sixty -four  shallow  placer  claims  reported  in  operation  dur- 
ing nearly  seven  months  previous  to  June,  1870,  and  221  men  were  fur- 
nished with  employment  in  the  same.  The  average  wages  paid  were 
about  $60  per  month.  The  claims  producing  the  highest  amounts  are 
the  following : 

The  Deep  Channel  Mining  Company  at  Placerville,  employing  five  men 
throughout  the  year,  produced  about  $6,500;  the  Cedar  Springs  Com- 
pany, employing  seven  men  during  four  months,  produced  $7,000;  and 
the  Falls  Mining  Company  at  Columnas,  employing  ten  men,  durin«f 
eight  months  took  out  $13,500.  The  remaining  claims  yielded,  nearly 
all,  much  less  than  those  named,  and  the  total  product  of  all  does  not 
exceed  $120,000.  The  average  yield  per  day  per  hand  was  less  than  $3. 
.  Of  the  twenty-one  hydraulic  claims  reported,  none  produced  over 
$20,000  and  the  total  product  amounts  to  $90,000;  These  claims  were 
worked  by  89  men  during  an  average  season  of  8.6  months.  The 
average  wages  paid  have  been  about  $(>5  per  month,  and  the  average 
yield  per  day  per  hand  is  $4  90. 

The  following  claims  have  been  the  most  prosperous,  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1870,  produced  the  subjoined  amounts:  Excelsior 
Mining  Company,  Placerville,  employed  twelve  men  for  twelve  mouths, 
$19,000 ;  Hook  and  Ladder  Mining  Company,  Placerville,  employed  four 
men  for  twelve  mouths,  $9,000;  I^ip  and  Tuck  Mining  Company,  Placer- 
ville, employed  five  men  for  twelve  months,  $10,000 ;  McKenney  &  Co. 
employed  three  men  for  six  months,  $6,000;  Davenport  &  Co.  em- 
ployed three  men  for  twelve  months,  $9,300. 

The  report  of  the  quartz-mining  claims  comprises  fifteen  mines,  which 
were  in  operation  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year,  and  on  an  average  6.75 
months.    They  employed  90  men  at  average  wages  of  $75  per  mouth. 

The  total  product  of  all  these  claims  I  estimate  at  $120,000,  and  the 
following  are  credited  with  the  highest  yields :  Crystal  Gold  Mining 
Company,  employing  fifteen  men  nine  months,  $10,000;  Sheppard  &  Wil- 
ton, employing  eighteen  men  six  months,  $29,000;  Havilar  Mining 
Company,  employing  twenty  men'  nine  months,  $44,000 ;  Confidence 
Mining  Company,  employing  five  men  twelve  months,  $7,000. 

The  tendency  to  reduce  wages  has  asserted  itself  in  this  county  as  in 
almost  all  the  other  older  mining  localities  during  the  year. 

The  population  of  the  county,  according  to  the  late  census,  is:  total, 
10,309;  Chinese,  1,559. 
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NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Quartz  and  hydraulic  miniDg  operations  as  well  as  prospecting  have 
been  more  active  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  of  the  State.  Espe- 
cially quartz  mining  was  very  successful. 

The  shallow  placer  mines,  although  to  a  great  extent  worked  over, 
some  of  them  several  times,  have  nevertheless  furnished  employment 
for  a  considerable  number  of  miners,  many  of  whom  were  Chinese.  But 
this  interest,  as  well  as  hydraulic  mining,  has  suffered  greatly  from 
want  of  water  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

The  total  yield  of  thirty-four  placer  claims  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1870,  is  reported  at  a  little  less  than  $100,000.  These  claims  employed 
302  men  on  an  average  of  5.4  months,  and  yielded  $12  59  per  day  per 
hand.  They  are  scattered  over  the  whole  county,  but  the  more  promi- 
nent ones  are  reported  from  Rough  and  Eeady,  Little  York.  Grass  Valley, 
Bridgeport,  and  Nevada.  The  most  prominent  of  these  claims,  as  far  as 
their  yield  is  concerned,  are  that  of  the  Swamp  Angel  Company  at  Little 
York,  which  yielded  in  twelve  months,  with  the  labor  of  six  men,  $14,000 : 
and  that  of  Peabody  &  Hall,  at  Nevada,  which  produced  an  equal 
amount.  Thirty-one  hydraulic  claims  are  reported  to  have  been  worked 
by  235  men  an  average  of  7.5  months.  The  average  wages  paid  were 
$78  per  month,  and  the  average  yield  per  day  per  hand  was  $8  40. 
Charges  of  the  water  companies  to  these  claims  varied  from  7  to  12J 
cents  per  inch,  according  to  the  locality.  The  total  yield  of  all  the  hy- 
dranlic  claims  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870,  was  about  $380,000. 

The  following  claims  are  distinguished  by  their  high  yield :  W.  H. 
Dureas,  Little  York,  employing  twelve  men  for  five  months,  $31,CK)0; 
E.  Williams,  Little  York,  employing  ten  men  for  nine  months,  $26,000; 
Little  York  Mining  Company,  Little  York,  employing  forty  men  for  nine 
months,  $91,325;  Union  Gravel  Mining  Company,  Bloomfield,  employ- 
ing fifteen  men  for  twelve  months,  $30,000 ;  R.  C.  Black,  Bloomfield, 
employing  ten  men  for  five  months,  $18,5065  Q.  D.  Hickeye,  Eureka, 
employing  nine  men  for  nine  months,  $17,000;  Omega  Water  Company, 
Washington,  employing  twenty  men  for  ten  months,  $65,000;  W.  M. 
Eddy,  Bridgeport,  employing  fifteen  men  for  twelve  months,  $35,000 ; 
Sailor  Flat,  Nevada,  employing  two  men  for  five  months,  $9,000. 

In  the  fall  gravel  mining  seemed  to  come  into  more  prominent  notice, 
and  several  new  enterprises  were  started,  and  old  mines  taken  up  again. 

In  August,  Messrs.  Eddy,  Bell,  and  others  had  about  perfected  ar- 
rangements for  running  a  tunnel  from  the  South  Yuba  side  of  the  ridge 
to  their  claims  near  French  Corral.  The  tunnel  will  be  2,000  feet  in 
length,  having  a  width  of  10  feet,  (ind  will  be  run  on  a  level  to  drain  all 
of  Empire  Flat,  and  the  most  of  Kate  Hays  Flat.  The  tunnel  will  open 
a  bed  of  rich  cement  gravel  40  feet  in  depth  and  covering  many  acres 
in  area.  The  projectors  have  had  offers  from  reliable  parties  to  run  the 
tunnel  for  $15  a  foot,  and  they  may  probably  get  the  work  done  at  a  less 
rate  than  that.  The  intention  is  to  have  two  fiumes  put  down  theentii'e 
length  of  the  tunnel,  and  extend  them  as  far  beyond  the  mouth  as  maj'' 
be  desirable,  as  there  is  plenty  of  fall  for  dumps  and  under-currents. 
By  this  means  they  calculate  that  the  cement,  which  they  have  been 
crushing  in  stamp-mills,  will  be  completely  disintegrated  and  the  gold 
set  free.  The  enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  prospective 
results  of  any  ever  undertaken  in  the  county.  The  ground  opened 
would  probably  yield  a  great  deal  of  gold. 

A  little  later  in  the  fall  it  was  reported  in  the  press  that  Randolph 
Hill,  or  Alta  Hill,  (for  these  names  are  applied  to  difierent  parts  of  the 
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same  contiguous  ridge,)  was  worked  systematically  and  scientifically, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  and  with  tie 
most  flattering  prospects  of  success.  A  number  of  "  diggings,'^  to  be 
worked  by  the  hydraulic  process,  as  well  as  by  drifting  and  raising 
gravel  to  the  surface  to  be  washed,  were  soon  to  be  opened.  The  claims 
located  at  the  western  point  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  it,  are  those 
of  McSorley  &  Co.,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  are  the  claims  of 
Gilhani,  ]Macauley  &  Co.  Both  sets  of  claims  have  been  strongly  pros- 
pected, and  are  known  to  be  rich.  Coming  east  from  these  claims  we 
find  H.  Q.  and  E,  W.  Roberts  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  and  Frank 
Torpey  &  Co.  on  the  south  side.  Both  companies  have  done  a  large 
amount  of  work,  and  both  have  found  good  gravel.  Still  ftirther  east, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  are  Webster  &  Co.,  the  Picayune  Com- 
pany, Coombs,  Grant  &  Co.,  and  the  Mammoth  Company.  On  the  south 
side  are  Hayes,  Johnston  &  Co.  These  last-named. parties  adjoin  the 
Hope  Comp'any^s  ground,  and  the  ground  of  the  Brown  Brothers  on 
Squin-el  Creek.  At  the  east  end  of  the  ridge  we  can  see  that  the  gravel 
is  rich,  for  Brown  Brothers  and  the  Hope  have  already  opened  a  splendid 
channel.  On  the  west  end  of  the  ridge  McSorley  &  Co.  demonstrate 
that  a  good  lead  exists.  Between  the  two  points  prospectors  show  that 
an  old  river-bed  is  in  the  ridge,  and  that  the  gravel  thereof  contains 
gold.  Webster  &  Co.'s  prospects  are  very  good,  and  that  state  of  affiiirs 
in  their  ground  settles  the  matter  of  the  value  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  hill.  Extensive  gravel  mines  are  intended  to  be  opened  between 
Grass  Valley  and  Rough  and  Ready.  East  Grass  Valley  is  also  an 
extensive  deposit  of  gold-bearing  gravel.  The  Town  Talk  mine,  on  the 
south  bank  of  Wolf  Creek,  has  proved  a  success,  although  it  is  scarcely 
touched.  The  lead  is  there  of  washed  gold.  The  Independence  ground, 
adjoining  the  Town  Talk,  is  no  less  valuable.  Buena  Vista  slide,  and 
the  hills  by  the  slide,  are  shown  to  be  rich  in  gold.  Between  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada  City,  it  will  soon  be  demonstrated  that  the  ridge 
has  under  it  gravel  which  is  more  or  less  rich  in  gold.  In  this  extensive 
gravel  region  prospectors  are  busy,  and  Grass  Valley  will  undoubtedly 
soon  be  noted  for  its  gravel  mines,  as  it  has  been  for  years  past  for  the 
successful  working  of  quartz. 

The  new  appliances  and  machinery  introduced  in  this  branch  of  min- 
ing during  the  year,  and  especially  in  Nevada  county,  are  more  fully 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  repeat  here  what  is  already  sufficiently  treated  elsewhere. 

The  quartz  mines  of  the  county  have  again  been  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  fire  at  the  Empire  mine  iu 
September,  which  swept  the  company's  milling  and  hoisting  works  out 
of  existence,  nothing  has  occurred  to  hinder  steady  prosperity. 

Few  gold  quartz  veins  in  the  world  have  yielded  the  precious  metal 
as  regularly  and  abundantly,  year  by  year,  as  the  Eureka  of  Grass  Val- 
ley. The  claim  includes  now,  since  the  Roannaise,  an  adjoining  claim, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Eureka  company,  3,700  feet  on  the  lode.  The 
works  are  located  a  short  distance  (hardly  a  mile)  from  the  town  of  Grass 
Valley,  and  overlook  the  village,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delightfully 
situated  places  in  California.  The  veins  at  Grass  Valley  may  be  classed, 
according  to  their  strike,  into  two  systems — those  running  east  and  vest, 
and  those  with  a  northwesterly  and  southeasterly  strike.  The  Eureka 
belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  has,  like  all  the  veins  of  this  system,  a 
steep  dip,  the  first  300  feet  in  depth,  inclining  78^  south,  whUe'the  por- 
tion  so  far  opened  below  this  point  varies  from  05°  to  70^.  The  main 
shaft  is  very  large,  6  by  18  feet  inside  the  timbers,  and  is  divided  into 
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four  compartments — two  for  hoistiDg,  one  for  sinking  ahead^  and  one  for 
pumping.  The  nine-inch  pumps  are  built  in  three  sections,  the  first 
reaching  down  to  the  second  level,  260  feet ;  the  second  from  here  to  the 
fomth  level,  460  feet  in  depth,  and  the  third  to  the  sixth  level,  255  feet 
lower.  A  sump  of  ten  feet  below  this  point  is  the  deepest  spot  so  far 
reached,  making  the  total  depth  of  the  mine  at  the  present  time  725  feet 
on  the  incline.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  in  the  portions  now  accessible 
varies  from  3  to  7  feet,  and  can  be  safely  put  down  as  4  feet  on  an  aver- 
age,  I  should  mention  in  this  connection  a  peculiarity  of  this  vein,  which 
contributes  largely  towards  cheapening  and  facilitating  the  work  of  ex- 
tracting the  ore.  This  is  the  distinct  arrangement  of  two  streaks  of 
qnartz— one  along  the  foot-wall,  and  one  on  the  hanging- wall — which 
are  very  frequently  separated  by  a  horse  of  from  a  few  inches  to  6  feet 
in  thickness.  This  horse  is  interwoven  with  many  small  quartz-stringers, 
which  are  generally  so  rich  in  sulphurets  that  the  whole  horse  must  go 
tfaroagh  the  stamps.  On  the  hanging-wall  is  a  distinct  selvage,  and 
by  undermining  Ahead  on  the  foot-wall,  enormous  masses  of  ore  can  be 
thrown  dowif  along  the  hanging-wall  at  a  single  blast.  In  a  few  locali- 
ties both  layers  of  quartz  come  together  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  with- 
out having  the  horse  between.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  line  of  quartz 
crystals  visible,  which  fill  the  narrow  cavity  sometimes  left.  The  whole, 
vein  shows  very  good  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
formed.  So-called  '^  banded  quartz "  preponderates  throughout  the  vein, 
and  it  is  always  found  the  richest  in  free  gold  and  sulphurets.  The  vein 
is  worked  throughout  by  overhead  stoping,  shutes,  30  feet  apart,  being 
left  open  during  the  subsequent  fiUing-in  of  the  stopes  throughout  the 
mine. 

The  Eureka  Company  has  always  been  noted  for  its  good  management 
of  the  mine,  and  has  shown  its  business  tact  by  keeping  plenty  of  re- 
serves ahead  at  any  time.  At  present,  for  instance,  the  reserves  in  the 
mine  furnish  work  for  the  force  employed  for  the  next  three  years;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  sinking  slowly^  and  opening  the  mine  farther  in 
depth.  The  ores  now  raised  come  mainly  from  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  levels,  a  few  tons  only  being  taken  from  the  upper  levels,  where  a 
good  deal  of  twenty-dollar  rock  has  been  left  standing  in  former  times.  The 
amount  crushed  per  month  during  the  last  half-year  has  been  1,000  tons, 
vhich  have  yielded  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50^000  per  month,  enabling 
the  company  to  declare  a  regular  monthly  dividend  of  $30,000,  and  an 
extra  dividend  of  $30,000  in  July.  Ninety-six  men,  at  $3  per  day,  are 
employed  in  stoping,  and  one  foreman  for  each  shift  at  ten  hours  at  $4 
per  day.  Thirty  men  are  employed  for  sinking  and  driving  tunnels. 
They  do  contract  work,  and  receive  in  the  tunnels  from  $10  to  $12  per 
foot. 

The  Eureka  ore  shows  very  little  free  gold,  and  little  sulphurets.  The 
latter,  after  concentration,  are  found  to  be  about  one  and  a  quarter  per 
cent,  of  the  rock  raised,  and  are  further  worked  by  the  Plattner  chlo- 
rination  process.  The  company  have  their  own  works,  but  though  they 
do  custom- work  besides  their  own,  they  can  run  the  works  only  period- 
ically, as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  gather  enough  sulphurets  to  make  a 
campaign.  Nevertheless,  five  more  chlorination  establishments  have 
been  built  in  the  county,  all  of  which  lie  idle  during  the  large  portion 
of  the  year. 

The  Eureka  mill  is  a  large  structure  running  a  crusher  and  thirty 
stamps,  which  reduce  66  tons  of  ore  per  day.  The  amalgamation  pro- 
cess in  use  is  the  well-known  blanket  process. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Eureka  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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September  30,  1870,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  shows  the  situation 
of  the  Eureka  in  the  completest  manner.  Mr.  William  Watt,  superin- 
tendent, reports  the  working  of  the  mill  and  mine  for  the  year  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  have  driven  747  feet  of  drifts,  and  sank  89  feet  of  winze.  And  86  feet  of  main 
shaft.  Wo  have  also  retimbered  100  feet  of  the  main  shiift,  run  22  feet  of  a  crosa-t-at 
and  ent  cistern  plat  12  by  12  bv  12  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  sixth  level.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  sixth-levef  drifts  is  2^3  feet,  and  of  the  fifth-level  drifts  1,1^  feet, 
and  we  are  still  extending  the  some.  We  have  hoisted  19,962  tons  of  qudrtz,  and 
crushed  20,562  tons,  in  306^  days,  averaging  a  little  over  67  tons  per  day  with  30 
stami)s,  losing  three  and  a  half  days  in  consequence  of  scarcity  of  water,  and  three 
days  for  repairs,  two  of  which  wero  holidays.  We  have  concentrated  203  tons  of  sul- 
phurets,  and  worked  267  tons,  leaving  six  tons  on  hand,  which  I  valne  at  $1,000. 
There  are  1.198  tons  of  quartz  on  the  surface,  and  1,200  broke  in  the  mine  ready  for 
hoisting.    We  have  extracted  this  year  from  the  various  levels  as  follows : 

Thinl  level .* 1,290  tonB. 

Fourth  level 4,727    *' 

Fifth  level 13,945    *^ 

Making  a  total  of y..  19,9®    ". 

Provided  the  resources  of  the  fifth  level  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  fourth,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  27,000  tons  of  quartz  more  from  the  fifth  level  and  above,  or  over  one 
yearns  work  for  the  mill.  Wo  have  drawn  nothing  from  the  sixth  level  as  yet,  and  therefor© 
can  safely  say  we  have  three  years'  work  in  sight  for  the  mill  at  the  present  rate,  with- 
out sinking.  I  regard  the  future  of  the  Eureka  mine  as  very  promising,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  sixth  level  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  the  fifth,  and  the  ledge  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  looking  well. 

The  Secretary's  report  contains  the  following  recapitulation : 

Receipts  : 

By  cash  account,  October  1,  1H69 $54,871  49 

By  bullion  account 661, 893  47 

By  construction  account 366  73 

By  sulphuret  reduction  works 6, 571  70 

By  milling  account 120  00 

By  premium  and  discount 3,001  00 

Total 726,824  41 

Disbursements  : 

To  dividends $400.000  00 

To  mining  account 171, 404  59 

To  milling  account 3l?,:M;i  72 

To  sulphuret  reduction  works 7,921  70 

To  construction  account 9,469  ®J 

To  wood  account 3, 510  !& 

To  premium  and  discount 214  34 

To  Roaunaise  mine 305  50 

To  bullion  expenses 2,506  68 

To  general  expenses 8,890  A2 

To  cash  on  hand,  September  30, 1870 84,358  59 

Total 726,824  41 


The  assets  of  the  company,  consisting  of  cash  balance,  sulphuret«  on  hand,  ore  on 
hand,  wood,  supplies  at  the  mine,  mill  and  sulphuret  works,  mill  and  mine  improve- 
ments, buildings,  &c.,  are  valued  in  cash  at  $194,497  70.  There  are  no  liabilities.  Tbe 
mine  has  been  in  operation,  under  its  present  management,  since  October  1, 1865.  In 
the  five  years  the  bullion  taken  out  amounted  to  $2,805,28'2  77,  and  from  other  soiwres 
came  the  sum  of  §17,'283  81,  or  a  total  of  $2,822^560  58.  In  the  five  years  thts  dividends 
amounted  to  $1,334,000.  The  disbursements  for  the  five  years  (including  dividends) 
amount  to  $2,721,020  24.  The  ore  (including  sulphurets)  paid,  for  the  year  just  pa.'^t, 
$31  75  per  ton  against  $27  80  per  ton  for  the  year  before. '  The  company  have  paid 
fifty-three  consecutivo  divideuas  in  fifty-one  months.    The  cost  of  mining  ore  a(  the 
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Enroka  for  the  year  past  has  been  $8  32  per  tou.  The  cost  of  udlliDg  the  same  has 
been  $1  84  per  ton.  The  cost  of  concentrating  the  sulphurets  has  been  $18  24,  and  the 
cost  of  reducing  the  same  $15  25  per  ton. 

The  bnlliou  receipts  of  the  Eureka  Company  for  the  calendar  year  1870  are  given  by 
Mr.  Richard  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Report,  as  $688,328. 

The  Idaho  is  located  on  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Eureka  lode. 
The  vein  presents  the  same  characteristics  as  the  Eureka,  but  it  ap[)ears 
that  in  the  upper  levels  the  quartz  extends  only  about  300  feet  east  of 
the  latter,  where  it  pinches  out.  In  the  lower  levels  the  quartz  extends 
farther,  so  that  the  line  of  termination  would  be  on  a  flat  incline  from 
west  to  east.  The  shaft  of  this  company  is  located  a  little  over  200  feet 
from  the  Eureka  line.  The  ore  is  taken  out  clean  from  the  upper  levels, 
and  has  yielded  very  flue  returns.  For  the  last  six 'months,  however, 
I  am  informed  the  mine  has  paid  no  dividends,  though  it  pays  expenses. 
They  are  now  opening  up  the  mine  in  depth,  and  take  their  ore  at  pres- 
ent from  the  flfth  level.  The  mine  having  been  in  operation  only  a  few 
years,  the  shortness  of  their  vein  has  compelled  them  to  advance  rapidly 
in  depth ;  but  in  this  direction  lies  also  their  main  hope,  for  the  future, 
as  their  fleld  t^f  operations  extends  continually  in  length.  The  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  its  officers  to  the  company  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  mine,  and  details  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  for  the 
year: 

There  have. been  88  feet  of  shaft  sunk,  449  feet  of  drifts  run,  and  330  feet  of  winze 
raised.  The  six-hundred-foot  level  is  now  being  opened,  while  the  shaft  is  being  sunk 
for  the  seven-hundred-foot  level.  The  shaft  is  now  down  41  feet  below  the  six-hnndred- 
foot  level.  From  the  sixth  level  (600  feet  down)  the  drift  ruuning  west  is  in  11*2  feet 
from  the  shaft,  and  the  drift  east,  on  the  same  level,  is  in  117  feet  from  the  shaft.  From 
the  fifth  level,  1,320  tons  of  quartz  have  been  taken,  and  that  level  is  now  being  worked. 
The  foarth  level,  400  feet  down,  and  all  the  levels  above  it,  have  been  exhausted. 
During  the  year,  three  steam-pnmps,  known  as  the  Stoddard  pumps,  have  been  put  into 
the  mine,  and  the  Cornish  pump  has  been  taken  otit.  This  gives  room  for  more  hoist- 
ing-way in  the  shaft,  as  the  compartment  heretofore  used  for  the  Cornish  pump  to  work 
in  is  now  used  as  a  hoist-way.  The  Stoddard  pumps  do  all  the  work  required  at  the 
Idaho,  and  the  three  are  run  at  about  the  same  expense  as  was  required  to  drain  the 
mine  with  the  Cornish  pump.  The  Stoddard  pump  has  been  used  since  July  last,  and 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Idaho  Company.  The  water  in  the  Idaho  mine, 
however,  is  easily  handled.  The  company  have  put  in  during  the  year  a  new  ten-inch  ' 
cytinder  hoisting  engine  and  a  new  boiler.  They  have  also  repaired  and  retimbered 
3()8  feet  of  shaft.  The  miU,  which  is  a  15-stamp  one,  has  been  kept  constantly 
rnnning  during  the  year.  The  crashing  for  the  year  is  9,782  tons  of  quartz,  which  gave 
across  yield  of  $187,034  10,  or  an  average  of  $19  03  per  ton.  The  labor  account  of  the 
mrll  and  mine  amounts  to  $85,523  61.  This  includes  all  the  labor  performed  on  the 
Burfaee  and  under  ground.  The  other  expenses  of  the  mill  and  mine  amount  to 
$30,384  04,  or  a  total  for  expenses  of  $115,007  65.  The  cost  of  the  quartz,  therefore,  in 
milling  and  mining  amountis  to  $11  85  per  ton,  or  a  profit  of  $7  15  per  ton  on  the  rock 
cnifih^  During  the  year,  the  repairing  and  construction  expenses  have  been 
$12,699  75.  The  sulphurets  saved  have  cost  the  compauy  the  sum  of  $3,339  12  in. sav- 
ing and  working  the  same,  and  these  sulphurets  yield  the  sum  of  $8,669  04,  giving  a 
profit  of  $5,329  95  on  sulphurets.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  by  the  Idaho  Company 
for  the  year  amount  to  $o9,962  57.  The  dividends  declared  amount  to  $12  to  the  share, 
and  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $37,200.  The  cash  on  hand  is  $11,358.  The 
company  have  paid  out  during  the  year,  for  attorney's  fees  and  pateut  to  the  ledge,  the 
nun  of  ^,442  50.  The  Stoddard  pump  cost  the  Idaho  Company  $2,500.  The  number 
of  men  employed  at  the  mill  and  mine  is  101,  and  of  these  aU  receive  $3  per  day,  ex- 
cepting twelve  men,  who  get  $2  50  per  day  as  wages. 

The  Empire  mine  and  tbe  reduction  works  were  unfortunately  stopped, 
and  the  latter  entirely  destroyed  by  fire — mill,  hoisting  and  pumping 
works,  about  2,500  cords  of  wood,  and  $6,000  worth  of  winter  supplies, 
caudles,  powder,  &c. — on  the  20th  of  September,  1870. 

In  regard  to  the  developments  in  the  mine  of  late,  a  correspondent 
at  Grass  Valley  writes  me: 

The  property  changed  hands,  and  Mr.Xesmith  t^ook  charge  April  16;  since  thon  he 
had  opened  it  up  and  discovert  an  under  ledge,  lying  from  a  few  inches  to  20  feet  back 
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of  tho  old  workings,  from  the  tenth  level  np  to  the  seventh,  and  from  all  appearances 
it  will  extend  up  as  far  as  tho  fonrth.  It  is  extra  rock,  in  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  sev- 
enth levels,  where  he  has  found  it  good,  from  |35  to  $40  per  ton.  He  has  also  made  many 
changes  In  working,  and  was  mining  to  an  extent  of  600  tons  per  month,  with  sixty 
hands  in  all,  and  as  soon  as  rains  came  would  have  mined  and  worked  1,000  tons  per 
month,  with  not  over  eighty-four  men.  This,  with  a  leilge  from  12  to  24  inches  is,  yon 
will  allow,  good  work.  The  new  mill  will  consume  one  and  a  half  cords  wood  less  jier 
day,  and  require  two  men  less,  so  the  old  cost  of  reduction  ($2)  will  be  materially  n- 
duced.  For  the  month  of  August  it  cost  $12  25  to  mine  and  reduce  the  rock.  As  Mr. 
Nesmith's  safe  proved  to  he  a  broken  reed,  and  destroyed  all  books  and  paiiers,  he  ivill 
have  a  clean  start. 

Early  in  1871  the  new  mill  was  completed  and  running,  and  Mr.  Nes- 
mith^  the  company's  superintendent,  writes  to  me : 

The  new  mill  is  runfiing  steady,  and  is  a  decided  snccess.  With  a  crew  of  ton  men 
I  run  the  mill  night  and  day,  reducing  about  40  tons  of  qnartz  per  day  and  work- 
ing all  sulphurets  and  concentrations.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rigby,  the  contractor,  hiis  given  us 
a  splendid  job  in  every  particular,  and  the  new  pans  (tho  Booth  &  Co.  combination 
of  Wheeler,  Heiiburn  &.  Vamey )  are  all  that  could  l>e  wished.  This  is  gratifying,  for 
the  grandfathers  of  the  Grass  Valley  miners  did  not  use  pans,  and  if  the  next  genera- 
tion did  try  one  it  was  an  Arrastra  or  Chili  mill,  consequently  any  fast-grinding  pan 
was  bound  to  be  a  failure.  A  short  time  will  put  the  Empire  in  a  condition  for  us  to 
forget  there  ever  was  a  tire.  Three  months  from  the  start  the  hoisting  and  pumping 
works  were  built,  mine  pumped  out  and  mill  built  and  running,  and  it  is  geueraUy  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  work  in  Nevada  Couuty. 

An  English  company  have  bought  the  East  Eureka  (old  O'Connor  mine)  and  are 
about  to  l)uild  a  20-stamp  mill  upou  it,  already  under  contract. 

The  South  Star,  on  Dead  Man's  Flat,  has  been  put  in  order,  ^ood  serviceable  ma- 
chinery erected,  and  the  mine  started,  with  promise  of  a  fine  rame.  The  old  Osbom 
Hill  mine  is  running  under  a  lease,  and  yielding  $4H-rock,  which  pays  all  parties  well. 
The  Defiance,  in  the  same  locality,  is  erecting  hoisting  and  pumping  works,  and  hopes 
to  be  running  in  March. 

The  new  hoisting  engine  of  the  Empire  has  a  12-inch  cylinder.  The 
new  pump,  13-inch,  put  in  the  mine  in  place  of  the  10-inch  pump  here- 
tofore used,  is  very  effective.  There  are  over  one  thousand  cords  of 
wood  on  the  ground  at  the  Empire,  and  teams  are  constantly  engaged 
in  adding  to  the  pile.  The  new  crushing-mill  is  one  of  twenty  stamps, 
but  these  will  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  thirty  stamps  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

In  November  the  Grass  Valley  Union  gave  the  following  account  in 
regard  to  the  mines  of  the  neighborhood : 

Pen'iu's  mine  has  been  doin^  well,  though  it  is  not  quite  up  to  its  old  mark.  The 
ledge  is  large,  however,  and  sixteen  men  can  keep  the  mill  running.  L<ist  week  the 
sixteen  men  took  out  40  ounces,  and  the  week  before  they  took  out  43  ounces.  As  the 
cost  of  miUing  is  small  (water-power  being  used)  the  profit  of  this  yield  is  good. 
Dromedary,  located  in  this  town,  is  being  worked  under  a  lease,  by  a  company  of  prao- 
tical  miners.  Lessees  have  contracted  to  have  a  5-8tamp  mill  put  up  at  the  hoisting 
works.  This  mill  will  be  run  by  the  hoisting  engine,  which  can  furnish  plenty  of  power 
for  the  purpose.  The  rock  coming  from  the  Dromedary  is  looking  well  in  sulphurets, 
with  occasional  gleams  of  free  gold. 

The  Phoenix,  at  Vail's  Ranch,  is  turning  out  some  splendid  rock.  There  are  two 
Phoenix  ledges  in  the  district,  which  are  showing  well.  The  one  we  now  speak  of  is 
owned  by  Pat  Hennessey,  of  Allison  Ranch.  A  shaft  is  going  down  which  will  strike 
the  ledge  at  the  depth  of  35  feet.  The  rock  on  the  croppings  has  paid  $20  per  ton,  so 
fjEur,  and  at  tho  lowest  depth  the  rock  was  best.  The  ledge  is  now  ot  such  size  that  fonr 
men  can  mine  and  hoist  by  windlass  four  tons  per  day.  These  miners  t-ake  out  this 
rock  and  land  it  on  tho  surface  for  |3  50  per  ton.  This  leaves  $16  50  per  ton  for  hsul- 
lug  and  crushing  expense.    The  profits  to  the  owner,  it  will  be  observed,  are  handsome. 

The  Wild  Emigrant  is  located  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Grass  Valley, 
near  the  lime-kiln.  In  that  vicinity  little  or  no  mining  has  been  done.  The  residents 
there  have  been  raising  grass  for  hay,  and  scratching  around  occasionally  for  a  gravel 
claim  when  water  was  plenty.  The  Wild  Emigrant  ledge  is  looking  well,  as  far  as 
worked.  It  grows  better  as  it  goes  down,  and  widening  at  the  same  time.  The  rock 
,  taken  out  is  good  for  $40  a  ton,  and  the  dirt  around  tho  letlge  is  very  rich  in  gold.  The 
country  rock  about  tho  Wild  Emigrant  is  slate,  in  which  the  valuable  nermanent  ledges 
are  almost  always  found.  At  the  lowest  workings  the  ledge  is  two  feet  thick,  and,  as 
we  said  before,  is  widening.    The  Phoenix,  of  Sebastopol  HiU,  ia  being  worked  with 
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great  success.  A  nnmber  of  tons  from  this  mine  is  on  the  platfonn  at  Ben  McCauley's 
mill;  Boston  ravine,  and  the  rock  will  give  something  like  $40  per  ton,  according  to 
past  yields  from  the  ledge  taken  with  the  present  appearance  of  the  rock.  The  North 
Star  has  been  running  full-handed  at  the  mine  for  the  month,  with  good  results.  La^it 
Friday  we  sjiw  some  very  rich  rock  which  had  just  been  hoisted,  the  beautiful  heavy 
soldruQuing  through  and  through  the  pieces.  The  North  Star  is  a  pay i no;  mine.  The 
Idaho,  situated  next  acljoiuing  the  Eureka  to  the  east,  has  shown  some  Improvement 
in  the  mouth  past.  In  the  lower  levels  this  improvement  was  very  manifest.  The 
Widcousiu  has  not  finished  its  month  as  yet.  The  run  will  come  up  to  about  the  aver- 
age of  this  steady-paying  mine.  The  three  weeks'  run,  which  has  been  completed,  in- 
dicates a  leas  ^ield  than  a  corresponding  yield  of  last  month,  but  the  rock  now  being 
put  through  IS  of  such  a  character  as  will  bring  the  month's  run  up  to  the  regular 
Btaudard,  say  $5,000  for  five  stamps  in  one  month.  The  Greenhorn  mine,  on  the  creek 
of  the  same  name,  is  doing  well.  The  new  hoisting  and  pumping  works,  operated  by 
steam,  prove  an  entire  satisfaction.  Water  is  yet  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  starting  up 
the  crushing-mill.  As  soon  as  the  rain  comes  the  mill  will  commence  to  run  with 
plenty  of  good  rock  on  hand,  to  last  till  the  next  dry  season. 

The  O'Connor  or  Grass  Valley  Consolidated  mine,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Eureka 
and  Idaho  mines,  is  sending  good  rock  to  the  surface.  It  is  said,  and  we  hope  the  say- 
ing is  true,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  O'Connor  will  bo  worked  in  a  regular 
and  systematic  manner.  The  past  of  this  mine  should  insure  its  development.  The 
Pennsylvania  mine,  on  Kate  Havs's  Hill,  extending  into  Mary's  ravine,  has  kept  the 
Gold  Hill  mill  funning  for  several  days,  on  very  good  rock.  This  mine  must  not  be 
confounded  with  one  of  the  same  name  at  Nevada  City.  A  week  or  t>vo  since  the  Penn- 
sylTania  or  Grass  Valley  was  in  a  lawsuit,  which  stopped  all  work.  The  suit  being  set- 
tled, good  ore  is  coming  out.  There  are  two  Franklin  mines  in  the  district.  One  is 
jnst  north  of  the  Allison  ranch  mine,  and  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  ledge.  The 
other  is  on  the  Coleman  road  to  Colfax.  Both  of  these  mines  are  being  worked  in  what 
appears  to  be  paying  rock.  Ben  McCauley's  mill  has  some  eight  or  ten  piles  of  oUvStom- 
rock  on  its  platform.  These  piles  are  from  b»  many  parts  of  the  district.  The  Ryan 
ledge,  located  east  of  Grass  Valley  and  northeast  of  the  Eureka  mine,  is  still  looking 
well.  The  owners  expect  some  good  from  a  crushing  which  is  soon  to  take  place.  The 
South  Star  is  a  mine  upon  which  machinery  is  being  placed.  It  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Hoyt  &  Co.,  and  is  located  near  the  North  Star.  The  Manhattan,  nearer  to  Nevada 
City  than  to  Grass  Valley,  but  iu  the  slate  formation  of  Grass  Valley,  is  showing  well. 
The  ledge  is  two  feet  thick,  and  shows  plentifully  in  free  gold  as  well  as  sulphurets. 
We  saw  a  prospect  on  Sunday  from  a  pan  of  dirt  taken  out  next  to  the  ledge,  which 
gave,  as  w6  judged,  over  one  dollar's  worth  of  gold.  The  Orleans,  near  Mailman's  sul- 
phnret-works,  on  the  Nevada  road,  is  showing  rich  quartz.  The  shaft  is  down  about 
75  feet.  From  the  bottom  comes  rock  through  which  gold  is  plainly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  gravel  mines  all  over  the  country  are  preparing  to  be  worked  more  indus-^ 
triously  this  winter  than  ever  before.  Omega  will  be  a  very  lively  place  as  soon  as  the 
waters  come.  Omega  is  in  the  north  orthe  county,  and  Rough  and  Ready,  which  is  in 
the  southwest  of  the  county,  expects  to  do  ^  well.  In  Rough  and  Ready  McSorle^  &, 
Co.  will  be  prepared  for  extensive  hydraulic  works  by  the  time  water  is  plentiful. 
Webster  &  Co.  nave  their  diggings  well  prepared  for  profitable  washing  when  the  plu- 
vial shall  fall.  Hayes  &  Co.  have  their  flumes  and  pipes  ready  for  moistnre,  whenever 
moisture  shall  amount  to  a  pressure.  Other  companies  on  the  same  ifdge  are  making 
arrangements  to  soon  commence  work.  The  Alta  Company,  No.  3,  have  steam-works 
ready  for  hoisting  and  pumping.  The  ground  of  this  company  is  located  northeast  of 
the  Hope.  The  Hope  company  is  running  in  rich  gravel,  with  more  than  paying  results. 
Gravel  claims  east  of  this  are  being  extensively  worked.  Shea  &,  Co.,  at  Buena  Vista, 
the  Town  Talk,  awaiting  water,  and  Underwood  &  Co.  are  ready  to  make  a  good  win- 
ter's run.  At  Nevada  City  gravel  mining  is  still  more  active.  On  Cement  Hill,  three 
miles  west  of  Nevada,  a  company  has  put  up  flumes  of  sixty  boxes,  12  feet  to  the  box. 
These  boxes  are  4  feet  wide.  These  diggings  will  be  worked  by  hydraulic  process,  and 
the  working  will  require  500  inches  of  water,  miners'  measure,  each  day,  for  their  work- 
ing. On  the  Ist  of  December  it  is  expected  the  water  will  be  turned  on.  The  claims 
are  divided  into  four  shares  on  the  cement  claims.  A  patent  is  to  be  applied  for  very 
soon.  The  Butts  &  Co.,  who  have  prospected  for  quartz  in  the  bed  of  Wolf  Creek,  just 
above  the  Idaho  mine,  have  obtained  very  good  rock.  That  ledge  should  be  followed, 
since  in  that  part  of  the  country  mining  has  paid.  A  more  active  and  profitable  state 
of  prospecting  has  never  been  known  in  Grass  Valley.  The  custom-mills  are  kept  at 
work,  and  this  by  men  who  make  money  by  the  work  of  the  mills. 

The  North  Star  has  been  worked  steadily,  and  declared  three  dividends 
during  the  year.    The  result  attained  so  far  is  gratifying,  as  will  appear  • 
from  the  f  ^flowing  extract  from  the  company's  annual  statement  pub- 
lished in  October : 
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Receipts  : 

Bullion $151,598  58 

Skimmings,  sulphurets,  &c 24,577  25 

176,175  83 
Liabilities 4,067  25 

180,243  00 

Disbursements  : 

Mining  labor |66,11W67 

Milling  labor 17,749  :ff 

Dead  work 10,%^  17 

Mill  supplies 25,  '!'5:Mi2 

Mine  supplies , 14, 751  f^S 

Liquidated  debts 14,7^)1^ 

Dividends 6,000  fXl 

Salaries,  &c 5,295  25 

Sundry  accounts 17,  ^"*A)  27 

Cash  on  band 1,3^9  iC? 

Total 180,24:UI^ 

They  produced  7,834  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  about 
$21  37  per  ton,  or  $107,431  in  the  aggregate.  The  expenses  of  minium, 
milling,  &c.,  amounted  to  $16  73  per  ton,  leaving  a  profit  of  $4  04.  Of 
this  profit  $0,000  has  been  paid  to  stockholders,  $14,781  on  aeconnt  of 
obligations  incurred  in  the  previous  year,  $10,387  for  dead  work,  and 
$7,741  for  improvements.  The  supplies  on  hand  on  September  6th  are 
estimated  at  $18,295. 

The  product  of  the  same  mine  in  the  following  months  was  satisfac- 
tory, the  October  yield  having  been  $18,000,  and  at  last  accounts  the 
North  Star  appears  to  be  in  a  good  way  to  be  added  to  the  steady  divi- 
dend paying  mines  of  the  district. 

Besides  the  mines  already  named,  many  others  were  in  successful 
operation  during  the  year,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  last  was 
the  most  prosperous  year  for  the  quartz  mines  in  Nevada  County. 

The  census  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870,. give  the  follow- 
ing details  in  regard  to  the  mines : 

Product  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870. 

Goodspeed  &.9o.,  Little  York,  cement $21,3ri0 

Nace  &  West,  cement 20,  (M) 

GoldHiUMiH.Gnws  Valley,  quartz 7,0HU 

Sebastapol  Mill,  quartz 9,0«>0 

Orleans  Quartz  Mill,  quartz 4,W*» 

Town  Talk  Company,  quartz iJ^^rxW 

Slate  Creek  Company,  quartz 38,731 

Union  Hill  Company,  quartz 140,  (*h> 

£mpire  Company,  quartz 240,(>l.H) 

Greenhorn  Quartz  Mill  Company,  quartz ^ 15,(JiK) 

Eureka  Company,  quartz 601,944 

Idaho  Company,  quartz 223,?f71 

Prospect  Company,  Eureka,  quartz i>i>^ 

Oriental,  Nevada,  quartz XOtA* 

Pittsburg  Company,  quartz 150,'»"<' 

Star  Spangled  Banner  Mill,  quartz 135,1"<» 

Total 1,6a?,  ^i^ 

All  the  sulphuret  works  (five)  were  in  operation  for  only  a  short  time, 
and  their  total  product,  leaving  out  that  of  the  Eureka  woVks,  amoaoted 
to  only  $52,000. 
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From  mining  and  prospecting  operations  otber  than  those  already 
mentioned,  a  yield  of  $132,000  in  the  aggregate  is  reported  for  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1870. 

An  article  from  the  Grass  Valley  Union  in  regard  to  a  new  concen- 
trating machine  invented  by  Mr.  Stephens,  and  called  the  Eawlins  & 
Stephens  slime  ore-concentrator^  is  deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  in 
this  place.  A  good  machine  of  this  kind  is  a  great  desideratum,  the 
apparatus  so  far  employed  having  generally  been  cumbrous  and  costly, 
and  not  a^s  effective  as  is  desirable. 

This  concentratiDg  machine  is  cheap  in  construction,  can  be  run  with  very  little 
power,  and  requires  very  little  attention.  All  the  mining  and  mill  men  who  have  seen 
the  concentrator  work  pronounce  it  the  best  machine  yet  constructed.  One  has  been 
naed  at  the  Wisconsin  mill,  near  Grass  Valley,  for  several  months,  and  has  given  the 
most  entire  satisfaction.  We  yesterday  saw  a  large  machine  at  work,  below  the  Ban- 
ner mine,  near  Nevada  City.  The  concentrator  at  the  latter  mine  is  a  wheel  20  feet  in 
diameter,  with  distributing  table  of  12  feet.  Xlie  traveling  table  is  4  feet  wide.  This  is 
working  on  sand  which  has  gone  through  several  concentrating  processes.  It  is  at 
work  below  two  Paine  &  Stephens  buddies,  four  rockers,  and  300  feet  of  sluices.  After 
all  these  have  taken  sulphurets  from  the  sand  which  they  can  save,  the  sand  is  nm  on 
a  Rawlins  &.  Stephens  machine.  Of  course  the  sulphurets  in  such  sand  are  light,  with 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  heavy  article  which  escapes  from  such  complete  work- 
ing^ The  result  is  that  the  Ravelins  &,  Stephens  concentrator  saves  about  four  or  five 
tons  of  sulphnrets  per  month,  at  the  Banner  mine,  from  sand  which  was  supposed 
heretofore  to  be  completely  worked.  The  sulphurets  thus  saved  are  worth  $60  per  ton 
gross  at  the  chlorination  works.  The  expense  of  running  the  machine  is  $2  50  per 
day,  or  |60  per  month.  This  expense  can  be  further  reduced,  as  a  smart  boy  can  attend 
the  machine.  We  have  then  in  these  figures  a  **  proof  of  the  pudding,"  in  the  case  of 
the  machine  at  the  Banner  mine.  From  four  tons  of  sulphurets  saved  at  $60  per  ton, 
giving  $240,  deduct  $60  for  labor  and  §80  for  working  tha  sulphurets  by  chlorination, 
total  expense  |140.  This  gives  $100  per  month  profit  on  a  machine  which  cost,  in  the 
first  place,  say  $500.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  no  machine  now  known  can  go 
below  thd  Rawlins  &  Stephens  machine  and  make  anything.  Where  the  Rawlins  & 
Stephens  concentrator  works  just  as  the  tailings  come  from  the  mill,  as  in  the  case  at 
the  Wisconsin  mill,  it  saves  almost  all  the  sulphurets,  light  as  well  as  heavy.  It  allows 
but  very  little  metal-bearing  slime  to  escape.  Wo  have  the  opinion  of  many  experi- 
enced qnartz  miners  for  saymg  that  the  Rawlins  <&  Stephens  concentrator  is  the  best 
machine  or  buddle  in  use.  At  the  Banner  mine,  before  the  new  machine  was  put  up, 
at  the  sand  pile  where  it  is  now  used,  a  company  had  a  percussion  table,  4  feet  wide 
and  18  feet  long,  two  revolving  cylinders,  one  to  grind  the  sand  and  the  other  to  amal- 
gamate. The  arrangement  was  nm  by  a  20-foot  water-wheel.  The  company  using 
these  implements  lost  about  $1,500.  Stephens  is  thus  making  money  where  others 
have  lost. 

The  population  of  Nevada  County,  as  per  census  of  1870,  is :  Total, 
19,134;  Chinese,  2,629. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

The  placer  and  hydraulic  claims,  though  much  injured  by  the  drought, 
have  again  yielded  handsomely,  and  the  former  especially  have  given 
very  satisfactory  returns.  There  are  nine  claims  of  this  class  reported 
in  operation  an  average  of  ten  months.  They  furnished  employment 
for  169  men,  whose  wages  varied  from  $2  60  to  $3,  a  considerable  de- 
cline from  last  year's  rates.  The  total  yield  of  these  placers  for  the 
year  ending  June  1  was  $225,000,  and  the  yield  per  hand  per  day  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4.  The  total  amount  paid  for  water  was  $5,580,  and 
for  timber  $10,800.  Nearly  all  the  claims  were  operated  on  a  large  scale, 
by  companies,  and  the  following  were  the  most  productive :  Nevada 
Company,  (Table  Eock,)  $26,030 ;  Eedding  Company,  $13,500-,  North 
American  Company,  $50,460  5  ^awk  Eye,  $65,000 ;  Monumental  Com- 
pany, $31,590;  Fashion  Company,  $29,000. 

The  "dead  river"  system  of  this  county  was  fully  described  in  my 
last  report.    The  hydraulic  mines  have  especially  suffered  from  want  of 
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water  duriog  part  of  the  year.  There  are  ten  claims  reported  in  opera- 
tion during  uiue  months  on  an  average.  They  employ^  151  men,  who 
were  paid  about  $G5  i)er  month  to  the  hand.  The  total  yield  was  a  httle 
less  than  $150,000  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870,  making  an  average 
of  $4  70  per  hand  per  day.  This  is  proportionately  less,  a«  far  as  pro&ts 
are  concerned,  than,  the  yield  of  the  placer  mines.  The  price  paid  for 
water  ranged  between  5  and  10  cents  per  inch,  according  to  the  locality. 
The  largest  returns  are  those  of  the  Union  Comi>any,  which  amount^ 
to  $98,000,  and  those  of  the  Goab  Company,  which  were  $12,000. 

Quartz-mining  operations  have  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  An 
important  change  of  proprietorship  ought  to  be  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  showing  the  tendency  of  foreign  capital  to  invest  large  amomits 
of  money  in  mining  property  already  developed  and  paying  dividends, 
rather  than  in  new  enterprises.  I  refer  to  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 
Sierra  Buttes  mine  to  an  English  company,  which  was  concluded  iii  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

The  total  amount  of  quartz  raised  in  the  county  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  1,  1870,  was  40,000  tons,  which  yielded  $438,000.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  men  were  employed  in  the  mines  and  mills 
throughout  the  year,  and  $135,244  was  paid  to  them  in  wages.  The 
following  are  the  most  prominent  mines  and  their  yield  for  the  time  in- 
dicated above :  Alaska,  $30,000;  Gold  Bluflf,  $37,322;  Independence, 
$75,000;  Sierra  Buttes,  $200,000 ;  Brush  Creek,  $95,000. 

The  population  of  the  county,  according  to  the  late  census,  is :  Total, 
6,619;  Chinese,  809. 

YUBA    COUNTY. 

Hydraulic  mines  appear  to  have  been  quite  successful  during  the  year. 
The  details  in  regard  to  the  situation,  &c.,  of  the  most  important  ot 
these  mines  are  contained  in  my  last  year's  report  and  in  the  excellent 
article  of  Mr.  Skidmore,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  I  note  here  briefly 
only  some  points  of  interest  from  the  returns  of  the  census. 

The  number  of  claims  reported,  in  operation  during  the  year  ending 
June  1, 1870,  is  47.  These  employed  308  men,  who  were  paid  $60  per 
month  to  the  hand.  The  total  product  from  June  1, 1869,  to  June  1. 
1870,  was  $461,000,  being  $5  84  per  hand  per  day. 

The  following  claims  yielded  the  highest  amounts:  Pittsburg  and 
Yuba  Mining  Company,  employing  25  men  12  months,  $75,000 ;  Blue 
Gravel  Gold  Mining  Company,  employing  40  men  12  months,  $66,070; 
Antone  Mining  Company,  employing  6  men  9  months,  $13,050;  Union 
Mining  Company,  employing  7  men  12  months,  $17,868 ;  Eosebar  Mining 
Company,  employing  43  men  12  months,  $85,910 ;  Smartville  Mining 
Company,  employing  40  men  12  months,  $103,000;  Nevada  Mining 
Company,  employing  35  men  9  months,  $23,760. 

Placer-mining  was  not  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent*  Only 
•  five  claims  are  reported,  which  employed  22  men  during  6.3  months  on 
an  average.  The  total  product  of  these  claims  was  $11,400,  which  indi- 
cates a  yield  of  $3  14  per  day  per  hand. 

The  largest  yield  of  any  claim  is  only  $5,000,  and  the  remainder  pro- 
duced less  than  $3,000  each. 

The  exhibit  of  the  quartz  mines  is  still  less  encouraging.  According 
to  the  rei>oi1:s  received,  only  two  mines  were  working,  which  during  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1870,  employed  a  few  men  for  a  short  time.  These 
are  the  Hansonville  Company,  which  employed  from  one  to  three  men 
underground  during  six  months,  and  raised  238  tons  of  quartz,  worth 
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816  97  per  ton  on  an  average,  or  $4,040,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
whicb  worked  during  four  jnonths,  employing  at  ditferent  times  from 
six  to  twenty  men  underground,  and  took  out  $G,G40.  Tbis  would  make 
the  total  product  from  the  quartz  mines  of  tbis  county  $10,080. 

The  population  of  the  county,  as  per  census  of  1870,  is :  Total,  10,851 : 
Chinese,  2,333. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Tlie  placers  and  hydraulic  mines  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  water, 
and  the  quartz  mines  have  not  overcome  the  obstacles  existing  against 
profitable  development  which  were  alluded  to  last  year. 

The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  gravel  mines  of  Cherokee  Flat,  a 
locality  known  to  be  rich  for  a  long  time,  but  which  could  not  be  worked 
to  a  great  extent,  because  a  large  investment  was  required  to  bring 
water  to  the  place,  seems  to  have  found  a  happy  solutioW.  A  company 
concluded  to  bring  water  to  the  mines  from  Concow  Valley,  and  at  latest 
accoimts  the  undertaking  has  been  a  success.  The  Scientific  Press  has 
published  an  exhaustive  article  in  regard  to  this  enteri)rise,  which  I 
quote  here : 

T!ie  history  of  hydraulic  mining  in  California  has  been  one  of  bold  engineering  feats. 
We  bivo  to-ciay  to  speak  of  a  new  entenirise,  the  boldest  of  the  kind  yet  attempted, 
which  has  lately  been  successfully  bronght  to  completion,  and  has  opened  a  new  field 
for  the  hydraulic  miner.  This  is  the  introduction  of  water  to  the  Cherokee  gravel 
mines  io  Bnttc  County. 

This  region  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  for  many  years,  but  only  daring  the 
winter  nioutlis,  with  such  water  as  could  be  obtained  from  reser\'oir8  in  the  rainy  sea- 
sou.  From  its  elevation,  however,  there  was  but  little  opportunity  for  collecting  water, 
and  hence  the  locality,  although  known  to  be  rich,  has  received  but  comparatively  little 
attention.  We  propose  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  manner  in  which  water  has 
Wn  carried  into  this  place,  and  of  the  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome. 

The  success  of  the  sheet-iron  pipe  used  by  the  Spring  Water  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, led  to  the  emxdoyment  of  one  of  greater  magnitude,  in  the  locality  first  spoken 
of,  ami  induced  Messra.  Judson,  Abby,  Davis,  and  Doe  to  undertake  to  convey  water  to 
the  cflierokec  mines.  A  ditch  had  been  constructed  from  Concow  Creek  to  Yankee  Hill, 
and  from  this  place  the  water  had  to  be  caiTied  across  the  ravine  of  the  West  Branch 
to  the  ox>posite  mountain,  whence  it  was  conducted  in  a  caual  to  the  mines  of  Cherokee 
Flat. 

The  inlet  to  the  pipe  is  150  feet  above  the  outlet,  with  a  vertical  height  from  the 
lowest  iioiat  to  grade  line  of  i)00  feet.  The  pipe  is  UO  inches  in  diamet-er,  and  is  iutended 
to  carrv  1,900  miners'  inches  of  water.  The  thickness  of  iron  used  is  No.  14  for  150  feet 
of  pressure,  No.  12  for  275  feet,  No.  10  for  350  feet,  No.  7  for  425  feet,  i^  for  COO  fe«t,  f^ 
for  850  feet,  and  |  for  900  feet.  The  water  is  admitted  at  the  upper  end  from  a  cistern, 
\f^ith  sand  box,  &c.,  for  settling  any  sand  or  gravel  brought  in  from  the  ditchw  The 
>ipe  has  here  an  elbow  dipping  into  the  water  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  air. 
?'ifty  feet  from  the  inlet  there  is  a  «tand-pipe  to  allow  the  escape  of  any  air  which  may 
ha?e  got  into  the  pipe,  and  to  gnard  against  an  overhead  of  water.  At  different  jilaces, 
especially  where  depressions  occur,  are  placed  air-valves,  made  with  floats,  to  allow 
the  escaxra  of  air,  which  shut  on  the  approach  of  water.  If  the  water  is  dra\\ni  off, 
these  open  on  the  inside,  preventing  the  collax)8ing  of  the  pix)e  from  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

The  pipe  waa  laid  in  a  trench,  (5  feet  deep,)  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  covered 
^ith  earth  to  prevent  any  undue  expansion  and  contraction  in  hot  and  in  cold  weather. 
It  does  not  extend  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  but  is  carried  over  on  a  truss 
hridge  at  a  height  of  about  70  feet.  It  was  laid  in  lengths  of  23  feet,  which  were 
riveted  one  to  tne  other  continuously,  man-holes  being  placed  every.  1,000  feet  to  allow 
the  entrance  of  the  workmen.  The  rivets  used  were,  for  No.  14  iron,  ^  wire  ;  No.  12,  i ; 
No.  11,  ^^ ;  No.  9,  f ;  and  No.  7, 1 ;  driven  cold.  TU«*iirst  (i)  was  machine-riveted  cold, 
baod-riveted  hot ;  -f^ii]  f;  f  driven  hot.  A  Htcam  riveting-machine  was  emidoyed 
for  Dearly  all  of  the  pipe,  giving  better  resultsthau  the  hand  labor. 

The  pipe  was  maile  at  the  rate  of  1,100  feet  per  day,  giving  employment  to  a  large 
numberof  men.  The  punching  and  shearing  was  done  by  machiuery  expressly  designed 
for  this  pi|*e,  and  as  high  as  30  tons  of  iron  were  worked  daily,  87,000. feet  of  pipe  being 
mannfactnred  and  laid  in  place,  and  the  water  run  through,  in  foos  months  iiom  the 
commencement  of  the  enterx)rise. 

H.  Ex.  10 i 
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Tho  thickness  of  iron  required  here  gives  ns  a  datam  for  computing  the  comparative 
cost  of  cast-iron  and  of  wi-onght-iroo  pipe ;  |  wrought-iron  sustains  Tioro  a  pn»Bnre  of 
385  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  for  which  3-inch  cast-iron  (nearly)  would  be  reqniredto 
make  it  safe.  The  Ireight  alone  of  such  a  cafit-iron  pipe  would  render  the  enterptiee 
impracticable. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  the  kind  ever  attemptid, 
and  one  which  ojiens  a  new  and  rich  mineral  region.  That  a  work  of  such  maguitode 
and  boldness  should  be  conceived  and  carried  out,  redounds  greatly  to  the  huuor  of 
our  Pacific  coast.  It  speaks  most  highly  for  the  talent  of  the  eu^ueers  who  oonceiTed 
tho  ])lan,  the  enterprise  of  the  men  who  undertook  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  the 
abjbty  of  the  mechanics  who  made  it  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  were  only  four  placer  claims  reported  in  operation  in  Jnne, 
employing  25  men  on  an  average  of  8.4  months.  White  labor  cost  loo 
per  month,  and  Chinese  $28  on  an  average.  The  price  of  water  was  5 
cents  per  inch.  The  total  yield  was  $30,200  for  the  year  endiug  Jane 
1, 1870,  or  $5  50  per  hand  i)er  day.  The  most  prominent  claims  are 
those  of  Kennedy  &  Co.,  which  employed  six  men  throughout  the  year 
and  yielded  $16,000,  and  of  a  Chinese  company,  which  employed  15  men 
for  six  months,  and  yielded  $9,000.  Thirteen  hydraulic  mines,  in  opera' 
tion  8.45  months  on  an  average,  employed  119  men.  The  total  yield  of 
these  was  $169,000,  or  $6  47  per  hand  per  day.  The  following  are  the 
most  prominent :  Cherokee,  $75,000 ;  Monte  de  Ora,  $10,000 ;  Oroville 
Company,  $30,000;  Moore  &  Company,  $12,000. 

Only  four  quartz  mines  were  worked  during  eight  months  on  an  aver- 
age, and  the  total  product  for  the  time  above  named  was  only  $22,512. 
The  number  of  miners  employed  was  31,  and  $05  were  paid  per  montli 
to  the  hand.  The  mines  are  all,  as  yet,  unimportant  affairs,  the  cue  of 
A.  W.  Halstead  yielding  the  highest  product,  $10,000. 

The  population  of  the  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is: 
Total,  11,403;  Chinese,  2,082. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

The  quartz  mines  of  the  county  have  again  yielded  quite  handsomely. 
The  product  from  the  placer  and  hydraulic  mines  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

Of  the  placer  claims,  44  are  reported  working  during  an  average  of 
six  months.  They  employed  269  men,  at  average  wages  of  about  8T0 
per  mouth.  The  total  yield  of  these  from  June  1, 1869,  to  the  ssmietiiue 
in  1870,  was  $177,500,  or  an  average  of  $4  22  per  day  per  hand.  The 
following  claims  are  the  most  prominent :  Altnras  Mining  Company* 
Goodwin,  employing  forty  men  for  five  months,  $14,000 ;  Couly  &  GoweK 
Goodwin,  employing  thirty  men  for  four  months,  $20,000 ;  Gaid  &  Orr. 
Goodwin,  employing  thirty  men  for  three  months,  $15,000 ;  Buckeye 
Mining  Compjiny,  Washington,  employing  seventeen  men  for  twelve 
months,  $34,000 ;  New  York  Mining  Company,  Washington,  employiug 
sixteen  men  for  ten  months,  $29,000 ;  Eagle  Mining  Company,  Wash- 
ington, employing  twelve  men  for  twelve  months,  $6,00^;  Kelley  & 
Company,  employing  four  men  for  eight  months,  $6,800. 

From  Goodwin,  Mineral,  Rich  Bar,  Plumas,  Washington,  and  Indian 
Valley,  fCherokee  district,)  31  hydraulic  claims  are  reported,  whidi 
employca  108  men  during  5.1  months,  and  at  $65  wages  on  an  average. 
The  claims  are  largely  worked  by  the  owners  themselves,  and  wages  have 
not  been  paid  in  many  cases.  The  total  production  during  the  above- 
mentioned  time  has  been  $67,300,  which  shows  an  average  yield  ^r 
hand  per  day  of  $4  66.  The  highest  amounts  taken  out  were,  $15,000 
by  tho  Lecup  Diggings  Mining  Company,  who  employed  t^n  men  six 
months,  and  $6,000  by  Turner,  Rice  &  Co.,  who  worked  four  men  seven 
months. 
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The  fonr  principal  quartz-mining  enterprises  in  actual  operation  were 
the  following : 

Enreka,  employing  seventy  men  for  eight  months;  product, 
8,000  tons,  worth $80, 000 

Judkins  &  Kellog,  employing  thirty- two  men  for  eleven  months; 
product,  8,(K)0  tons,  worth 60, 000 

J.  B.  Batchelder,  employing  six  men  for  eleven  months 9, 11*4 

Crescent  Company,  employing  fifty  men  for  twelve  months; 
product,  15,000  tons,  worth 120, 000 

Total 296, 114 


The  wages  paid  by  these  companies  amounted  to  $136,400,  and  the 
necessary  materials  to  $37,849. 

Besides  these,  a  few  smaller  mining  enterprises  have  been  in  opera- 
tion part  of  the  time,  but  the  yield  is  not  such  as  to  make  any  material 
difference  in  the  total  already  given.  Kew  discoveries,  some  of  which 
aie  reported  to  be  very  rich,  have  been  made  in  American  and  Indian 
Valleys.  In  the  former  a  new  thirty-two  stamp,  and  in  the  latter  a 
twenty-four  stamp  mill,  are  said  to  be  in  the  course  of  erection. 

The  population  of  this  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  is : 
Total,  4,489 ;  Chinese,  911. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

The  following  account  was  kindly  written,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Chalmers,  manager  of  the  Exchequer  Gold  and  2Silver  Mining  Company: 

Mining  operations  in  this  county  during  the  past  year  have  been  car- 
nal on  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  some  time  previously. 

The  Leviathan,  a  copper  mine  about  two  miles  from  Monitor,  has 
shipped  conHiderable  quantities  of  a  high  grade  ore  to  Dayton,  where,  I 
nnderstand,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bluestone.  This  mine 
lielongs  to  au  English  company,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Eiduml,  some  tirae.of  the  firm  of  Wiegand  &  Rickard,  in  Virginia  City. 
N.itive  copper  is  frequently  met  with,  and  the  best  ore  gives  50  per  cent. 

The  Schenectady  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  owning  the  Tar- 
<hisli  mine,  in  Monitor,  resumed  operations  there  about  two  years  ago, 
Ru<ler  the  managership  of  Mr.  Schwerin,  who  is  also  a  large  owner.  Very 
fine  black  snlphuret  ore  has  been  struck  lately  in  large  bonanzas,  which, 
when  washed,  will  pay  as  high  as  $2,000  per  ton.  Several  tons  have 
Vn  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  sale  as  ore.  The  manager  has  gone 
ro Schenectady  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a. mill  this 
^nimer.  As  usual,  much  excitement  followed  the  new  discoveries,  and 
inil  estate  in  Monitor  commands  a  premium. 

The  Monitor  and  Northwestern,  on  the  Tarshish  ledge,  have  lately 
^track  outlying  pockets  of  the  same  description  of  ore,  and  are  now  add- 
:nu  a  50-ton  Whelpley  &  Stover  furnace  to  their  mill  on  the  Carson 
Kiver,  about  a  mile  from  this  place.    Mr.  L.  L.  Lewis  is  superintendent. 

The  Globe  company,  in  Monitor,  have  almost  completed  their  mill, 
*^hich  is  on  a  somewhat  new  principle.  This  company  owns  the  Globe 
Q^io<',  on  Monitor  Creek,  claimed  to  be  on  the  same  belt  as  the  la^st  two, 
^•at  oir  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  They  are  now  experimenting  on 
♦bicago  and  Globe  ores,  but  with  what  success  I  have  not  heard.  They 
•appear  to  think  that  they  will  be  able  to  reduce  rebellious  ores  at  a 
'<'«<•«•  rate  than  by  any  other  process  yet  known.    Contracts  have  been 
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eutered  into  for  the  purchase  of  the  Chicago  and  Marion  mines,  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Marlon  has  a  great  reputation,  very  rich  specimens  oi 
black  snlphuret  having  been  taken  from  it.  Mr.  Ambler  is  the  metal- 
lurgist and  superintendent,  ancj  Colonel  Winchester,  of  New  York,  the 
managing  director. 

The  Bullion  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  have  been  driving  a 
bedrock  tunnel  from  the  Carson  lliver,  at  Bullima,  to  cut  a  belt  of  par- 
allel ledges  at  right  angles  to  their  tunnel,  which  is  now  in  over  1,700 
feet.  This  is  an  English  company,  managed  by  Mr.  Coulter,  and  has 
been  hard  at  work  for  three  years.  Mr.  C.  is  expecting  daily  to  strike 
one  of  the  series.  They  have  had  some  very  hard  rocks  to  contend  with, 
but  are  determined  to  push  it  through.  The  Highland  Mary  seems  the 
favorite  ledge  of  the  group. 

The  Imperial  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  also  an  English  incor- 
poration, have  run  a  tunnel  1,400  feet  into  Mount  America,  to  cut  the 
belt  of  parallel  ledges  (some  17)  on  the  east  side  of  Monitor  Creek.  The 
indications  on  the  surface  are  very  encouraging.  The  outcrops  as.say 
well,  and  are  traceable  for  quite  a  dists^nce  5  300  feet  will  cut  the  first 
lode. 

The  Exchequer  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  London,  England, 
are  operating  on  the  old  Buckeye  No.  2  and  other  ledges,  at  the  head 
of  the  Scandinavian  Canon,  near  Silver  Mountain,  the  county  seat  of 
Alpine.  The  ledges  here  are  well  defined  and  give  great  promise.  In 
this  respect,  nothing  better  could  be  wished  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
upper  tunnel  on  the  Buckeye  ledge.  This  company  commenced  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  and  in  March  following  shipped  to  Eeno  a  few  tons  of  unas- 
sorted ore  by  way  of  experiment,  which  yielded,  at  the  Auburn  mill,  $140 
per  ton,  and  produced  bullion  901  fine.  At  that  establishment,  the  roast- 
ing is  (lone  in  the  Stetet'eldt  furnace.  The  work  since  then  has  been 
confined  to  the  development  of  the  mine.  Stoping  will  be  commenced 
from  the  140  level  in  the  spring,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
Davidson  mill,  on  Silver  Creek,  now  the  property  of  the  Exchequer 
Company,  in  full  blast  for  some  time.  Our  ores  are  chiefly  antimonial 
sulphides,  miargyrite,  dark  red  silver  ore,  and  light  red  silver  ore.  We 
have  also  the  lead-gray  sulphuret,  or  silver  glance.  Lead  is  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  ore  in  small  quantity.  Selected  specimens  of  the  best  ore 
assay  as  high  as  $2,000  i)er  ton,  and  all  the  ore  contains  more  or  less 
gold. 

The  mill  has  eight  stsimps.  Weight,  600  pounds ;  drop,  60  per  minute ; 
six  Freiberg  barrels  and  one  settler,  all  driven  by  a  40  horse-power 
engine;  two  reverberatories  andone  drying  furnace;  Should  the  mines 
turn  out  as  expected,  it  is  contemplated  to  increase  the  stamps  and  add 
a  30ton  Stetefeldt  furnace,  to  cheapen  the  roasting,  which  is  exi)ensive 
in  the  common  reverberatory.  A  saw-mill  attached  supplies  the  mine 
with  timber,  the  teams  returning  with  ore.  The  slabs  supply  the 
furnaces. 

The  once  famous  I X  L  adjoins  the  Exchequer  Company's  mine  south, 
but  work  here  has  been  suspended  for  some  time.  I  have  seen  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  ruby  silver,  and  one  of  native  silver,  from  this 
mine.  Some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  workings  on  this  ledge,  which  are  only  superficial.  A  moderate 
outlay  for  hoisting  works,  and  a  depth  of  200  feet  would,  I  think,  amply 
repay  the  cost.  The  last  batch  of  ore  was  treated  at  the  Pittsburg  mill, 
Silver  Mountain,  without  roasting,  and  one  half  of  it  lost.  I  got  $50  in 
the  tailings. 

The  Pennsylvania,  Mountain,  Bippon,  and  Pittsburg,  all  in  the  same 
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district,  (Silver  Mountain,)  are  also  shut  down  for  the  present,  though 
ramor  has  it  that  the  I  X  L,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mountain  will  soon  be 
at  work  again  under  different  auspices,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more 
energetic  management. 

There  is  no  quartz  in  this  section  equal  to  that  of  Silver  Mountain. 
Wood  and  water  are  abundant,  labor  is  plentiful,  and  there  is,  I  think, 
every  i)rQspect  of  a  speedy  resuscitation  of  this  temporarily  deserted 
miniDg  camp. 

Some  little  work  was  done  in  the  Morning  Star  mine,  Mogul  District, 
bat  of  no  consequence. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

The  product  of  mines,  placer  and  hydraulic,  as  well  as  quartz,  has  been 
less  this  year  than  last. 

The  placer  claims  reported  working  have  all  yielded  small  amount^. 
The  most  prominent  returns  are  those  from  the  claim  of  J.  H.  Harrison, 
who  took  out  812,000  in  nine  months.  Besides  this  enterprise  twenty 
others  are  reported,  all  of  which  produced  less  than  $1,000  each,  anil 
the  total  of  the  county  is  only  $31,000  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870. 
Only  forty-eight  men  were  employed  in  this  branch  of  mining  dunng  an 
average  of  six  months  at  wages  of  about  $60  per  month.  The  yield  per 
head  per  day  was  $4  20. 

Only  four  hydraulic  claims  were  in  operation  part  of  the  time,  the 
total  yield  of  which  was  a  little  over  $12,400.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  took  out  $10,000  in  eight  months  with  seven  men. 

The  quartz  mines  especially  have  fallen  ott'  in  their  yield. 

The  following  three  mines  and  mills  were  being  worked,  and  produced 
altogether  $44,640:  Washington,  $31,153;  W.  E.  Hopping,  (Highland 
mill ?)  $9,650 ;  Honeycomb,  $3,830. 

The  total  amount  of  quartz  raised  was  2,500  tons,  which  yielded  an 
average  of  $17  87  per  ton,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  was  thirty- 
three.    Average  wages  of  $76  per  month  were  paid. 

The  population  of  this  county,  according  to  the  late  census,  is :  Total, 
4,173;  Chinamen,  574. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

From  this  county  only  placer  and  hydraulic  claims  are  reported.  Of 
the  former,  eighteen  claims  employed  eighty-four  men  on  an  average  of  8.4 
months,  at  about  $oo  per  month.  Among  those  reported  working  are 
many  owners.  The  total  product  of  these  mines  for  the  year  ending  June 
1, 1870,  was  $92,500,  and  the  average  yield  per  hand  per  day,  $5. 

The  following  claims  yielded  prominently  :  Fisher  &  Chapman,  Junc- 
tion City,  employ  eight  men  eight  months,  $10,000;  Carson  &  Osgood, 
Miuerville,  employ  ten  men  twelve  months,  $12,000;  Harney  Bros., 
Minerville,  employ  seven  men  eleven  months,  $10,000 ;  Kerl  &  Co., 
Mine/ville,  employ  six  men  six  months,  $7,000;  Hupp  &  Co.,  Miuer- 
ville, employ  six  men  eight  months,  $8,000 ;  Hawkins  &  Co.,  Minerville, 
employ  ten  men  eight  (?)  months,  $8,500;  H.  Foible,  North  Fork,  em- 
ploy four  men  ten  months,  $6,000. 

The  hydraulic  mines  of  the  county  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
snccessful,  nor  are  any  of  the  eighteen  claims  reported  large  enterprises, 
the  highest  capital  invested  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  the  highest 
yield  l)eing  $6,700.  The  different  mines  are  located  at  Junction  City, 
North  Fork,  and  Lewiston.    Fifty-live  men  were  employed  diuing  7.6 
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months,  and  at  $60  per  month  on  an  average.  The  total  prodact  is  re- 
ported as  $60,700,  a  yield  per  hand  per  day  of  §5  57. 

The  price  of  water  in  this  county  is  reported  as  ranging  from  1.3  to 
5  cents  per  inch,  but  most  of  the  claims  pay  from  2.9  to  3.5  cents. 

The  population  of  this  county  is :  Total,  3,213 ;  Chinese,  1,095. 

Klamath,  Del  Korte,  Siskiyou,  and  Lassen  counties. 

The  product  from  these  counties  is  small.  From  the  first  two  placvr 
claims  are  reported,  yielding  together  less  than  $8,000.  The  Pioneer  Com- 
pany employed  six  men  during  the  year,  and  paid  $4,000  in  wages ;  the 
yield  was  200  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $3,400.  The  Union  Company  em- 
ployed the  same  number  of  men  in  the  same  time,  paid  $5,500  in  wages 
and  produced  240  ounces,  worth  $4,500. 

The  only  quartz-mining  enterprise  reported  is  that  of  the  Klamatli 
Quartz  Mining  Company.'  This  company  employed  twenty -five  men 
during  ten  months,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000.  The  product  was  2,500  ounces 
of  gold,  worth  $42,500. 

From  Del  Norte  County  only  placer  and  hydraulic  mines  are  reported, 
the  former  including  some  beach-mining.  The  placers  are  located  at 
Smith  Kiver,  Happy  Camp,  and  Crescent  City.  Nine  claims  are  reported, 
most  of  which  worked  throughout  the  year ;  the  one,  however,  which 
returned  the  highest  yield  was  worked  only  six  months,  with  six  handis 
and  produced  $10,000.  The  total  product  of  all  the  placer  claims  \TSis 
$21,100  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870. 

Seven  hydraulic  claims  are  reported  from  Del  Norte,  one  of  which  is 
located  on  Smith  Kiver,  and  the  remainder  at  Happy  Camp.  They  fur- 
nished employment  for  thirty-three  men  during  an  average  of  8.1  montlns 
The  wages  paid  were  $03  per  month.  An  aggregate  yield  of  $31,200  was 
the  result,  or  $4  46  per  hand  per  day.  The  Del  Norte  Mining  Com- 
pany at  Happy  Camp,  employing  twelve  men  for  eight  months,  pro- 
duced the  largest  amount — $15,000;  and  Lee  &  Co.,  working  five  men 
for  five  months,  took  out  $5,000.  The  other  claims  yielded  mostly  less 
than  $3,000. 

From  Siskiyou  County  forty-three  plaeer  claims  are  reported.  Tbey 
employed  129  men  during  eight  months,  and  the  total  product  was 
$103,600  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870.  The  average  yield  i)er  day 
per  hand  was  about  $5.  The  claims  of  Simmons  &  Co.,  who  employed 
eight  men  for  six  months  and  produced  $8,000,  and  of  J.  Carroll  &  Co., 
who  employed  three  men  on  an  average  for  ten  months,  at  Scott's  Val- 
ley, producing  $8,150,  are  the  most  prominent. 

Three  hydraulic  claims,  employing  twenty-nine  men  during  4.1  months, 
on  an  average  of  $50  per  month,  are  in  operation.  The  total  yield  was 
$25,500,  or  an  average  per  day  per  hand  of  $8  24,  and  the  product  was 
divided  as  follows : 

The  Etna  Mining  Company,  employing  six  men,  five  months, 
produced $5, 000 

Wright  Brothers,  employing  twenty  men  for  four  months,  pro- 
duced       15, 500 

Young  &  Eastlake,  employing men  for months,  pro- 
duced  ,      5, 000 

The  quartz-mining  interest  is  in  its  infancy,  and  has  contributed  only 
$6,500  toward  the  total  product  of  the  county.  The  only  mines  worked 
were  that  of  the  Scott  Valley  Mining  Company,  from  which  167  tons  of 
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qnartz,  yielding  100  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $1,500,  were  taken  out  by 
two  men  during  one  moutli's  work ;  and  that  of  Eegans  &  Williams, 
which  was  worked  with  a  small  and  varying  number  of  miners  for  three 
months,  and  produced  312J  ounces  of  gold,  worth  $5,000. 

In  Lassen  County  new  and  very  rich  diggings  were  discovered  in  the 
sammer  by  Haskins,  Ehlers,  and  others.  The  locality  is  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  Siskiyou  County  line  and  forty-live  miles  from  Susauville. 
Water  was  very  scarce  in  the  locality ;  nevertheless  from  $250  to  $500 
were  taken  outdaily  for  some  time.  Great  activity  was  expected  in  the 
winter,  when  water  would  be  more  abundant. 

The  population  of  Klamath,  Del  Norte,  and  Siskiyou  counties  is 
given  by  the  late  census  as  follows : 

Total.       Chinese. 

Klamath 1, 674  685 

Del  Norte 2, 022  217 

Siskiyou 6, 848        1, 440 


DEEP    PLACER    MINING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

[The  remainder  of  this  chapter  wa«  prepared  by  W.  A.  Skidmore,  of 
Sao  Francisco,  from  personal  observations  and  inquiries.] 

Th§  period  of  depression  in  this  branch  of  mining  which  succeeded 
ttie  comparative  exhaustion  of  the  shallow  placers,  and  river  and  bar 
mining  in  the  modem  streams,  has  been  followed  within  the  past  year 
by  a  season  of  renewed  activity,  caused  in  a  measure  by  the  success  of 
many  companies  operating  with  the  advantages  of  large  capital,  and  by 
concentration  of  labor  and  the  consolidation  of  large  tracts  of  mining 
groood — the  original  owners  of  which,  without  such  consolidation,  could 
not  afford  the  great  expense  of  procuring  outlets  for  their  dirt  and  gravel 
bv  means  of  the  construction  of  "  bed-rock  ^  or  drain  tunnels — but  prin- 
cipally by  the  invention  and  adoption  of  numerous  appliances  and  im- 
provements in  mining,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  improved 
hydraulic  nozzles  and  the  new  drilling  and  boring  machines,  w^hich  will 
be  fully  described  hereafter. 

SHALLOW  PLACERS. 

This  term  is  generally  used  to  designate  the  deposits  of  auriferous 
earth  found  overlying  the  country  rock  to  a  depth  of  from  a  few  inches 
to  six  or  eight  feet,  and  to  distinguish  such  deposits  from  those  found  in 
the  ancient  stream's  and  rivers  and  deposited  over  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet,  during  some  remote 
period,  by  causes  which,  with  the  light  we  now  have  on  the  subject,  can 
only  be  surmised.  These  are  termed  deep  placers.  It  was  in  the  shal- 
low placers,  at  points  where  the  banks  of  the  modern  streams  had  been 
denuded,  near  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Kevada,  that  the  first  gold  was 
discovered,  and  so  prolific  was  the  earth  in  the  precious  metal,  that  the 
product  of  gold,  even  by  the  primitive  and  rude  methods  of  mining 
then  in  use,  reached  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  discovery  the 
sum  of  8180,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was  extracted  from  these 
placers. 

The  auriferous  deposits  which  formed  the  early  placers  of  California 
probably  had  their  origin  in  two  causes — the  decomi)ositiou  of  rich 
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quartz  ledges  cropping  above  the  surface,  and  the  scattering  of  the  lib- 
erated gold  over  the  adjacent  country — as  at  Auburn  and  Ophir,  in 
Placer  County,  and  in  cert'iin  parts  of  El  Dorado  County ;  and  the 
breaking  up  at  places,  by  subterranean  forces,  of  the  ancient  channels 
of  the  antevolcanic  i)eriod,  and  the  consequent  distribution  of  tbeir 
contents  by  the  modern  streams,  as  in  many  of  the  southern  andcentnil 
mining  counties.  Instances  of  this  can  be  observed  along  the  courses 
of  the  Feather,  Yuba,  and  the  several  forks  of  the  American  River.  At 
many  points,  as  at  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada,  where  natural  basins 
exist,  both  the  above  causes  have  been  in  operation. 

The  impression  which  generally  prevails,  both  in  California  and  abroad^ 
of  the  entire  exhaustion  of  the  shallow  i)lacers,  is  unfounded.  River 
and  bar  mining  is  still  extensively  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties,  with  remunera- 
tive results.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  particularly  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  American  River,  fair  wages  are  yet  made,  though  here  tbis 
branch  of  mining  has  been  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  to  the  more  patient, 
though  less  skillful,  Chinese.  In  parts  of  El  Dorado  and  other  counties 
lying  to  the  south,  a  large  extent  of  pay-dirt,  varying  in  depth  from  three 
to  ten  feet,  exists  among  the  foot-hills,  but  cannot  be  worked  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  although  known  to  be  sufficiently  rich  to  largely 
com])ensate  any  company  that  would  incur  the  expense  of  bringing 
water  to  the  ground.  It  is  now  contemplated  to  bring  water  to  sevenil 
such  points  in  the^e  counties,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
again  see  something  of  their  former  prosperity. 

DEEP  PLACERS. 

The  class  of  '* diggings"  known  by  this  term  embrace  the  ancient 
channels  found  throughout  the  State,  from  Plumas  to  Mariposa  County— 
in  many  cases,  as  in  Butte  and  Tuolumne  Counties,  covered  with  lava— 
and  the  immense  detrital  deposits  of  the  northern  and  central  region 
which  are  worked  by  the  hydraulic  system.  Of  the  extent  of  this 
latter  class  we  can  form  no  intelligent  estimate  until  the  completion  of 
the  work  now  being  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  geologi- 
cal survey;  but  we  know  they  cover  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Sierras  and  between  the  headwatei's 
of  the  Feather  and  South  Fork  of  the  American  River.  This  includes  an 
area  one  hundred  miles  in  length  by  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  em- 
braces parts  of  the  counties  of  Plumas,  Butte,  Sierra,  Yuba,  Nevada, 
Placer,  and  a  small  portion  of  El  Dorado.  These  dejwsits  owe  their 
origin  to  glacial  or  aqueous  action  of  the  geological  period  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  upheaval 
of  the  Coast  range.  When  these  great  changes  in  the  topography  of 
the  country  took  place,  the  detritus  of  the  more  elevated  i>ortion  w;is 
covered  with  streams  of  lava  flowing  from  east  to  west,  for  a  distance 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the  craters.  The  waters,  finding 
new  channels — which  run  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  ancient 
streams — formed  the  present  river  system  of  the  higher  Sierras.  The 
consequence  was  the  denudation,  breaking  up  and  distribution  of  the 
ancient  channels,  where  not  protected  by  overlying  crusts  of  lava,  thus 
releasing  from  the  storehouse  of  ages  the  golden  sands  which  attracted 
hither  the  adventurous  of  all  nations. 

During  a  period  of  several  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  i>recious  metjUs  otherwise  than  in  quartz  ledges  or  shal- 
low diggings  was  unsuspected.    The  early  miners,  lacking  the  benefits 
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of  observation  and  experience,  in  vain  followed  up  tbe  modern  streams 
to  their  fountain-heads,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  finding  the  "  source  of 
the  gold.^  In  no  case  was  the  "  color''  found  above  those  points  where 
sab^nent  examination  revealed  the  breakage  of  the  old  channel  sys- 
tem, or  slitles  from  under  the  lava  crust,  except  at  some  points  where  un- 
washed gold  was  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  proximity  of  decom- 
posed ledges  of  quartz.  Subsequent-exploration  at  these  slides,  and  in 
^mlcben  and  ravines  where  the  lava  had  been  denuded,  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  ancient  river  beds  at  elevations  of  from  100  to  1,000  feet  above 
the  present  water-level.  These  discoveries  led  to  the  construction  of 
the  great  system  of  mining  ditches,  which,  taking  the  waters  of  the 
streams  from  their  fountain-heads,  distributed  them  over  the  immense 
eitent  of  ground  worked  now  by  the  hydraulic  process.  By  meaus  of 
the  facilities  enjoyed  from  the  use  of  abundant  supplies  of  water,  many 
points  on  the  detrital  deposits  which  were  favorably  situated  for  fall  or 
outlet  were  worked,  and  hydraulic  mining  became  for  years  the  most 
remunerative  branch  of  the  business.  In  the  course  of  several  years  of 
such  extensive  washings,  however,  the  streams  and  canons  became  filled 
and  clogged  with  ^^  tailings,'^  which  accumulated  in  such  proportions  as 
to  eflfectually  choke  up  all  outlet,  except  for  the  brief  Reason  following 
the  rains  of  winter,  when  the  great  volume  of  water  would  carry  off 
a  portion  of  the  accumulated  tailings,  and  admit  of  a  few  brief  **  runs,'' 
Then  they  became  more  limited,  season  after  season,  until  this  branch 
of  mining  wa«  effectually  stopped  in  some  of  the  richest  localities. 

The  washing  of  the  surface  dirt  to  a  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  a  hard  white  or  reddish  cement,  composed  i>rin- 
cipally  of  i>ebbles  and  boulders  of  quartz  and  metamorphic  rock,  dirt 
and  sand,  but  not  yielding  to  the  action  of  water,  as  then  used,  in 
Btreams  of  from  1^  to  2J  inches  in  diameter.  Through  these  strata  of 
cemented  gravel  i)rospecting  shafts  were  sunk  to  the  bed  rock,  leading 
to  the  discovery  at  many  places  of  a  layer  of  blue  cement  of  excessive 
hardness,  composed  of  like  material,  and  varying  in  thickness,  in  differ- 
ent localities,  from  3  to  10  feet.  This  layer,  which  often  proved  fabu- 
lously rich,  was  compact  and  firmly  cemented  by  chemical  agency  and 
ja^t  pressure,  and  required  the  use  of  powder  and  drills  for  its  extrac- 
tion, and  of  heavy  stamps  for  cnishing.  These  discoveries  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  mining,  and  resulted  in  the  construction  of  bed-rock  tunnels 
for  the  extraction  of  the  cemenf  from  the  ancient  river  beds  and  the 
drainage  of  the  ground.  Many  of  these  tunnels,  as  in  Tuolumne,  Butte, 
and  near  Forest  Hill,  in  Placer  County,  were  run  thousands  of  feet 
under  the  lava,  and  through  the  rim-rock  of  the  ancient  channels. 
These  enteri)rises  were,  however,  not  uniformly  remunerative,  for 
though  the  channel  was  generally  found,  the  tunnels,  which  had  been 
commenced  and  constructed  without  preliminary  surveys,  were  often 
found  to  enter  the  channel  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  thus  rendering 
them  usele^  for  extensive  exploration  and  compelling  their  final  aban- 
donment. These  various  obstacles  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon  the 
mining  interest,  and  a  period  of  depression  followed,  lasting  several 
years,  during  which  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Frazer  and  Salmon  Rivers 
and  of  the  silver  lodes  of  Washoe,  occurred^-eveuts  which  nearly  depop- 
ulated the  mining  counties. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPRESSION  OF  PLACEH  MINES. 

The  causes  for  the  inactivity  in  past  years  of  this  branch  of  mining 
may  be  briefly  summed  uj)  as  follows : 
Ist.  The  injudicious  system  of  locations  permitted  under  early  mining 
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laws  and  regulations,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  miners  of  the  char- 
acter, extent,  and  depth  of  the  detrital  deposits.  These  locations  were 
generally  made  in  claims  of  100  feet  frontage,  running  back  to  the  cen 
tor  or  backbone  of  the  nearest  ridge,  regardless  of  the  course  of  tiie 
deposit,  such  claims  being  too  small  to  justify  the  expenditure  by  indi- 
vidual owners  of  the  large  sums  necessary  to  construct  tunnels  tor  out- 
let and  drainage  of  their  ground. 

2d.  The  filling  and  choking  up  with  tailings,  after  a  few  seasons  of 
washing,  of  the  ravines,  gulches,  and  rivers  which  served  as  outlet  for 
the  ground,  thus  preventing  the  maintenance  of  flumes  of  sufficient 
length  and  grade  to  disintegrate  the  hard  cement  found  underlying  the 
toi)  dirt,  and  rendering  imperative  the  construction  of  long  tunnels  to 
the  nearest  deep  stream,  requiring,  in  some  cases,  years  of  labor  and 
the  disbursement  of  large  sums  without  immediate  returns. 

3d.  The  ignorance  of  the  i)eople  and  of  capitalists  of  the  unbounded 
mineral  resources  of  their  own  State ;  the  sudden  and  unhealthy  excite- 
ment following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  British  Columbia,  and  silver  in 
!Nevada ;  and  the  efforts  of  a  portion  of  the  press  of  California,  in  the 
interest  of  land  speculators,  to  "write  up''  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
mining. 

4th.  The  uncertain  tenure  of  mining  ground  under  local  mining  regu- 
lations, which  differed  in  every  district,  and  afford  no  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  purchaser  of  mining  ground  unless  he  remained  in  actual 
possession. 

THE  GOLD  YIELD  OF  CALEPOENIA. 

The  year  1870  may  be  marked  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  min- 
ing in  California,  indicating  an  increased  yield  for  the  future,  which 
promises  to  continue  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbe 
gold  product  for  the  next  ten  years  may  be  brought  up  to  an  average  ot 
$36,000,000  per  annum.*  At  the  date  of  writing  no  accurate  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  receipts  of  gold  from  California  mines  for  1870,  as 
no  separate  records  are  kept  at  the  San  Francisco  mint  of  treiisuiv 
receipts,  a  large  proportion  of  such  receipts  being  in  the  shape  of  refined 
bars  fi'om  the  gold  refineries.  The  receipts  of  gold  dust  at  the  mint 
have  been  principally  from  small  companies  working  on  the  deepplaceis, 
and  from  river  and  bar  mining,  as  most  of  the  large  companies  have 
recently  erected  their  own  retorting  and  smelting  furnaces,  from  whicli 
they  send  their  crude  bullion  to  the  refiners,  who  keep  no  record  of  the 
locality  from  which  the  gold  is  shipped. 

The  following  table  of  comparison  of  coinage  at  the  San  Francisco 
mint  for  the  past  four  years  will  bear  evidence  of  the  increased  gold 
product  for  1870 : 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

$19,370,535 

$17,365,000 

114,365,550 

$20,355,000 

The  coinage  for  1870  exceeds  that  of  any  year  since  1859,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  past  season,  on  account  of  its  dryness, 
has  not  been  an  auspicious  one  for  mining  operations.    The  amount  of 

*  This  is  Ml*.  Skidoiore's  estimate^  not  mine.  I  presnme  it  refers  to  the  totitl  aiuoaut 
of  gold  received  at  Sau  Francisco,  not  to  the  prodnct  of  California  alone.— B.  W.  B. 
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coin  tamed  ont  by  the  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  during  the  3'ear 
1870  has  never  been  exceeded  but  twice,  viz :  in  1855  and  18oG.  In  the 
former  of  those  years  the  coinage  amounted  to  $21,121,752,  and  in  1856 
to  828,516,147.  The  coinage  for  1870  is  $5,991,450  in  excess  of  that 
for  1869. 

PEOSPECTS  FOE  THE  FUTURE. 

Many  causes  have  operated  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
future  is  bright  with  promise.  A  more  lively  interest  is  felt  by  cai)ital- 
ists  in  the  examination  and  development  of  these  dormant  resources, 
and  the  inlbrmation  disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  State  geo- 
logical survey,  and  the  various  reports  of  the  United  States  mining  com- 
missioners, have  not  been  without  effect  in  turning  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  vast  stores  of  wealth  at  their  very  doors.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  future  progress  is  the  tendency  to  consohdation 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  owners  of  mining  ground,  who  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  to  acquire  a  title  in  tee 
simple  to  the  land  by  means  of  a  United  States  patent.  As  an  instance 
of  tbe  beneficial  operation  of  this  law,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that 
one  company,  the  IJorth  Bloomfleld  Gravel  Compan}^,  of  Nevada  Coun- 
ty, are  now  applying  for  a  patent  to  1,500  acres  of  mining  ground,  lying 
between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba  Eiver.  Should  this  act  be  liberally 
construed  by  the  various  land  offices,  and  no  expensive  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  miner  seeking  to  acquire  title,  (as  was  the  case  in  the 
oi)eration  of  the  act  for  aequiring  title  to  quartz  ledges,)  much  good  will 
result  to  the  State  from  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  themauner  of  using  water 
in  the  hydraulic  diggings.  Instead  of  projecting  five  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand inches  of  water  through  two  or  four  pipes,  the  leading  mines  now 
ran  their  water  tlmmgh  one  pipe  by  means  of  the  recently  invented  hy- 
draulic nozzles,  and  discharge  it  with  immensely  increased  momentum 
and  eftect  against  the  bank  they  desire  to  wash  down,  accomplishing 
greater  results  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  enabling  one  miner  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  a  thousand  inches,  in  streams  of  six  inches  in 
diameter,  by  means  of  a  lever,  moving  a  nozzle  which  turns  in  any  direc- 
tion, with  more  ease  and  accuracy  than  three  men  could  do  it  by  the  old 
process.  So  powerful  is  the  force  exerted  by  these  large  streams,  under 
great  pressure,  that  many  cemented  gravel  banks  which  formerly  required 
the  use  of  powder  blasts  before  washing,  can  now  be  cut  down  and 
removed  by  the  action  of  water  alone. 

^0  less  important  is  the  application  to  mining  operations  in  California 
of  Leschot's  Patent  Diamond  Pointed  Steam  and  Compressed  Air  Drill, 
and  other  inventions  having  a  like  object. 

Most  of  the  extensive  bed-rock  tunnels  in  the  State  were  commenced 
under  the  old  and  expensive  system  of  large  drills  and  blasting  powder, 
requiring  three  men  to  each  drill — two  strikers  and  one  man  to  turn  the 
drill.  Then  followed  the  discovery  of  giant  powder,  bringing  with  it 
the  use  of  the  single-handed  drill,  which  reduced  the  expense  of  tunnel- 
ing from  25  to  33  per  cent.  The  application  of  diamond-pointed 
borers  (as  they  might  more  properly  be  called)  promises  still  further  to 
reduce  these  expenses  to  so  low  a  figure  as  to  render  these  once  formid- 
able enterprises  practicable  in  every  district. 

The  expense  of  running  tunnels  in  California  has  varied  greatly  iu 
different  districts,  according  to  the  charaeter  of  the  bed-rock.  At 
Smartsville,  Yuba  County,  where  the  rock  is  a  hard,  flinty  trap,  the 
expense  was  formerly  as  high  as  $10  per  linear  foot.    This  was  reduced 
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to  $30  per  foot  by  use  of  single-banded  drills  and  giant  powder,  under 
tbo  contract  system.  At  Nortb  San  Juan,  ISevada  County,  where  tbe 
bed-rock  is  a  soft  granite,  tbe  expense  per  linear  foot  has  not  been  more 
than  from  $30  to  $40.  Kear  San  Juan,  where  tunnels  have  been  nm, 
at  the  junction  between  the  slate  and  gi^anite,  the  expense  has  been 
reduced  to  $20  or  less  per  foot.  !Near  You  Bet  and  Little  York,  where 
a  soft  slate  occurs,  the  cost  has  rarely  exceeded  $10  per  foot;  but  there 
are  instances  where  such  tunnels  are  known  to  have  cost  $60  i>er  Hnear 
foot.  These  tunnels  are  generally  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  4  to  6  feet 
in  width — the  one  at  Smartsville,  now  being  run  for  the  Blue  Gravel 
Company,  being  still  larger. 

In  another  part  of  this  chapter  some  account  will  be  given  of  the 
operations  of  the  diamond  drill  in  California.  It -may  reasonably  be 
expected  tliat  when  the  compressed  air  attachment  for  these  machines 
is  completed,  they  will  come  into  general  use,  and  be  instrumental  in 
opening  up  hundreds  of  acres  of  rich  ground  which  would  otherwise 
remain  undeveloped.  Kearly  one  hundred  of  these  machines  are  iu 
successful  operation  in  the  Eastern  States,  being  run  by  steam,  which, 
as  a  motive  power,  is  not  adapted  to  our  small  but  long  tunnels,  as  the 
steam-pipes  render  the  air  hot  and  close;  but  this  difficulty  will  be 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a  compressed  air  apparatus.  The  cost  of  these 
machines  will  not  exceed  (with  compressed  air  power)  $10,000,  and  they 
will  bore  inch  holes  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  inches  per  minute  iu 
the  hardest  rock. 

As  these  improvements  are  adopted,  the  amount  and  profit  of  this 
branch  of  mining  increases,  and  the  steady  operation  of  these  causes, 
including  the  facilities  for  the  procurement  of  title  to  mining  ground, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  materially  increase  the  gold  products 

CEMENT  MINING  AND  REDUCTION  BY  MILL  PROCESS. 

The  ancient  channel  gravel  claims  worked  exclusively  through  tunnels 
and  shafts  have  not^  as  a  general  rule,  proved  remunerative  for  a  few 
years  past,  although  some  mines  of  this  character,  of  which  we  may 
instance  those  at  You  Bet,  Nevada  County,  and  some  in  the  vicinity  of 
Forest  Hill,  Placer  County,  have  yielded  enormous  returns,  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  great  obstacle  to  i^ermanent  success  seems  to  be  the  '*  spot- 
ted^ character  of  the  channels,  and  the  difficulty  of  tracing  undergroaad 
the  sinuosities  of  the  ancient  streams,  together  with  the  cost  of  timbering, 
draining,  hoisting,  &c.,  incident  to  underground  onerations.  At  mauy 
places  which  have  not  been  covered  with  the  lava  now,  or  where  the  top 
dirt  is  denuded,  the  owners  of  this  class  of  claims  have  suspended 
milling  operations  until  they  can  wash  off  the  overlying  deposits 
(which  will  pay  largely  where  water  is  abundant)  down  to  the  hard 
cement.  They  will  then  have  the  advantage  of  working  this  bed-rock 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  in  following  the  course  of  the  channel, 
where  the  richest  deposits  may  be  expected,  and  save  the  expense  of 
timbering,  and  much  ''dead  work"  in  prospecting.  In  places,  however, 
where  the  top  dirt  has  been  washed  off,  and  where  water-power  is  used  for 
running  the  mills,  this  class  of  mining  has  been  uniformly  successfal 
The  expense  of  mining  and  milling  iu  claims  of  this  character  may  vary 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  car  load  of  16  cubic  feet,  (equivalent  to  one  ton,) 
as  at  French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  while  in  mauy  claims  between  the 
North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American  Eiver,  where  long  tunnels  are 
nui  under  the  lava  crust,  and  the  mills  are  worked  by  steam  ^lower,  the 
average  cost  of  milling  and  mining,  per  10  cubic  feet,  will  reach  as  higii 
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as  $2  or  $2  25.  Mines  thus  sitnated  are  rarely  remunerative,  except  iu 
HeasoDS  where  a  "strike"  is  made.  An  improvement  has  been  made  in 
this  branch  of  mining  by  the  substitution,  at  several  mills,  of  coarse 
screens,  with  apertures  one- quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  instead  of 
the  one-eighth-inch  screens  heretofore  in  use.  The  result  has  beeii  an 
iiierease  in  crushing  capacity  of  25  per  cent,  without  affecting 'the 
product  of  the  cement. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  DEEP  PLACER  DEPOSITS 

The  deep  placers,  as  we  have  seen,  are  contained  within  certain 
freographical  boundaries  embracing  a  region  of  nearly  4,000  square 
niiles,  within  which  are  found  six  of  the  prominent  mountain  rivers  of 
Califoniia  and  their  tributaries,  to  wit:  the  Feather,  the  North,  Middle, 
and  South  Yubas,  and  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  American 
River.  The  "divides''  between  these  streams  all  contain  enormous 
extents  of  detrital  deposits,  which  have  been  discovered  and  opened  at 
places  where  "slides''  have  occurred.  The  eastern  extremities  of  these 
divides  are  covered  with  lava  or  volcanic  ashes,  and  the  western  are 
lost  in  a  series  of  low  foothills,  running  into  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaqnin  Valleys,  where  the  deposits  are  of  slight  depth,  but,  as  a  com- 
pensation, rich  veins  of  quartz  are  found. 

The  most  extensive  deposits  occur  in  the  counties  of  Sierra,  Pla<;er, 
and  Xevada.  In  Sierra  County  two  belts  are  found  running  parallel 
vith  each  other,  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  embracing 
almost  the  total  area  of  the  county,  but  a  great  portion  covered  by  the 
lava  crust.  One  of  these  has  the  characteristics  which  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  Great  Blue  Lead,  from  the  colors  and  character  of  the 
cement  found  on  the  bed-rock.  In  Nevada  and  Placer  counties,  besides 
the  existence  of  these  belts,  an  intricate  system  of  ancient  channels 
and  basins  is  found,  calculated  to  confuse  and  l)e wilder  the  observer  who 
is  anxious  to  find  evidence  for  his  "old  channel  theory."  Nevertheless, 
the  Blue  Lead  is  here  unmistakably  defined.  In  Placer  County,  between 
the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American  Erver,  an  enormous 
expanse  of  auriferous  ground  exists,  incompatible  with  the  theory  of 
one  or  many  ancient  channels. 

The  most  extravagant  statements  have  been  made  by  enthusiastic 
persons  who  have  visited  the  region  under  consideration,  and  computed 
the  extent  of  the  gravel  deposits  and  their  richness.  One  estimate  has 
placed  the  area  of  detyital  deposits  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yuba 
IJivere  at  two  hundred  square  miles.  An  acquaintance  wifh  the  ground 
in  question  warrants  me  in  the  belief  that  such  an  estimate  is  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  surveys  having  for  an  object  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  extent  of  the  deep  placers  have  been  completed,  though 
such  a  work  is  now  being  canied  on  under  (he  auspices  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey.  The  only  map  which  pretends  to  indicate  the  detrital 
deposits  is  one  of  the  Central  Mining  Region  of  California,  compiled  by 
A.  J.  Doolittle,  in  which  he  has  relied  more  upon  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  country,  in  designating  the  locality  of  such  deposits,  than  upon 
actual  surveys.  The  map,  however,  is  generally  accepted  as  correct  and 
reliable. 

From  the  light  at  present  thrown  on  the  subject,  the  writer,  if  com- 
pi»lle<l  Jo  hazard  an  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  deep  placers,  would  place 
it  at  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  square  miles,  with  an 
average  depth  of  120  feet^  and  would  feel  confident  that  he  had  rather 
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understated  than  exaggerated  tbe  amount.  When  we  compare  tbis  vast 
extent  of  ground  with  the  limited  quantity  worked,  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  in  comparison  to  the  undeveloped  ground  the  labor  of 
years  has  resulted  only  in  extensive  prospecting. 

PROBABLE  GOLD-PRODUCING  CAPACITY  OF  THE  DEEP  PLACERS. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  capacity  for  production  of  the  deep 
placers  we  meet  with  still  greater  obstacles,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accurate  statements  of  the  yield  of  the  ground.  The  entire 
extent  of  the  aurilerous  ground  between  the  Middle  and  South  Yubas 
has  been  estimated  to  contain  from  30  to  35  cents  per  cubic  yanl.  This 
estimate  has  been  based  on  the  returns  from  ground  worketl  in  the 
vicinity  of  North  San  Juan^  Nevada  County,  which,  from  the  great 
natural  facilities  of  this  locality  for  running  off  vast  quantities  of  dirt, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  other  districts. 

The  operations  of  the  American  Company,  at  Sebastopol  Hill  (near 
North  San  Jnan)  afford  the  best  means  of  making  an  approximation 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  a  cubic  yarcl  of  the  auriferous 
<leposit.  The  result  of  sixteen  years'  work  shows  that  a  production  of 
between  25  and  30  cents  per  cubic  yard  has  been  reached.  This  would 
give  a  product,  estimating  on  an  average  depth  of  deposit  of  forty  janls, 
of  the  enormous  sum  of  between  $50,000  and  $60,000  per  acre.  The 
ground  of  the  American  Company  has  an  average  depth  of  tifty-six 
yards,  but  this  company,  on  account  of  its  natural  advantages  of  situa- 
tion (which  will  be  explained  hereafter  in  a  description  of  the  ground) 
saves  a  greater  proportion  of  its  gold  than  any  other  hydraulic  claim  in 
California,  and  its  ground  is  undoubtedly  jicher  than  the  average. 

The  ground  lying  between  Greenhorn  Creek  and  Bear  River,  Nevada 
County,  though  it  has  yielded  enonnous  returns  to  its  owners,  until  the 
partial  filling  of  its  outlets  by  *^  tailings,"  has  never  reached  an  average 
of  25  cents  per  cubic  yard  5  and  at  Gold  Eun,  Placer  County,  one  of 
the  most  productive  regions  of  the  State,  the  success  of  the  miners  is 
to  be  attributed  ♦o  the  quantity  of  ground  washed,  on  account  of  its 
softness,  rather  than  to  its  richness.  These  last-named  localities  i)ossess 
the  advantage  of  an  abundance  of  water  at  low  rates,  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  12j  cents  per  inch,  while  at  North  San  Juan  16§  cents  per 
inch  is  paid. 

Between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American  Eiver,  in  Placer 
County,  the  ground  has  probably  yielded  a  higl^er  average  per  cubic 
yard  than  at  any  other  locality.  1  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the 
great  productiveness  of  this  part  of  the  country  in  i)roportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  used,  which  here  is  very  limited. 

The  cost  of  hydraulic  mining,  per  cubic  yard  of  dirt  washed,  will  differ 
in  the  various  localities,  according  to  the  price  of  water  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  bed-rock.  Mr.  Black,  in  an  article  on  the  resonrces  of 
Nevada  County,  quoted  in  Ross  Browne's  report,  placed  it  at  20  cents 
X)er  cubic  yard,  but  the  writer  feels  confident  that  the  estimate  is  too 
high  by  over  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  hydraulic  ground  yielding  less  than 
20  cents  per  cubic  yard  will  pay  largely  at  any  place  in  Californiju 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HYDRAULIC  MINING. 

Hydraulic  mining  has  made  such  rapid  strides  on  the  roiul  of 
progess,  and  assumed  such  monster  proportions  in  the  past  year  or  ttro, 
that  now  the  vast  magnitude  of  its  ojperations  serves  to  almost  totally 
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eclipse  every  other  bnincli  of  mining  industrj-.  The  principal  cause  of 
this  success,  and  the  energy  displayed  by  miners  of  this  class,  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  recent  improvements  made  in  apparatus  or  machinery, 
long  needed,  which  would  enable  the  miner  to  use  a  heavy,  perpendicu- 
lary  pressure  of  water  with  safety  and  economy,  and  at  the  same  time 
plaee  it  within  the  power  of  a  single  operator  to  concentrate  in  one 
stream  and  effectually  control  a  large  body  of  water. 

To  fully  understand  the  extent  of  these  improvements,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  state  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  primitive  or  old-fashioned 
method  of  conducting  this  work,  and  trace  it  step  by  step  to  its  present 
perfect  condition. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  confine  a  body  of  water  in  a  com- 
pact, continuous  stream,  to  a  certain  point  of  egress,  whence  it  will  pass, 
with  more  or  less  force,  in  an  almost  solid  column.  This  force  will,  of 
course,  be  governed  by  the  relative  height  of  the  entering  head  of  water 
above  the  discharge-pipe  or  nozzle.  The  stream  so  obtained  is  used  to 
undermine  banks  or  walls  of  auriferous  dirt  and  cemented  gravel  de- 
posits, and  the  greater  the  height  or  elevation  at  the  point  of  supply, 
the  greater  will  be  the  force  and  quantity  of  the  water  discharged ;  and 
the  more  those  two  powers  (fall  and  quantity)  are  concentrated,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  earth  that  will  be  torn  down  and  removed,  result- 
ing in  a  proportionately  larger  yield  of  the  precious  metals.  Having 
thns  described  the  object,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  apparatus  used  for 
bringing  about  these  results. 

Canvas  hose  was  first  brought  into  general  use  in  1853,  and  as  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  mines  worked  at  that  time  were  quite  shallow, 
and  the  dirt,  as  a  general  thing,  soft,  it  was  found  to  answer  so  well 
that  several  years  elapsed  before  an  effort  was  made  to  improve  on  it. 
Canvas  hose  is  constructed  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  very  strong 
sail-cloth ;  will  bear  with  safety  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  pressure, 
and  discharge  effectually  a  stream  of  water  one  and  three-fourths  or 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  material,  however,  which  is  composed 
of  cotton,  is  veo'  expensive,  and  rots  rapidly,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  ever  liable  to  burst  by  the  weight  of  water,  and  thus  become  a  com- 
plete loss  to  the  miner. 

As  the  development  of  gravel  deposits  progressed,  it  was  found  that 
the  materials  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  richest  mines  were  very  diffi- 
cult to  disintegrate.  These  consist  of  a  species  of  cement,  and  the 
working  of  the  gravel  beds  demonstrat-ed  that  greater  fall  or  pressure 
was  needed  to  enable  the  water  to  undermine  and  break  up  the  gravel ; 
and  as  canvas  hose  could  not  bear  the  necessary  pressure,  a  substitute 
was  found  in  sheet-iron  pipe.  This  is  constructed  of  various  dimen- 
sions, from  six  to  forty  inches  in  diameter ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
flexible  discharge  piece,  it  was  necessary  to  retain  a  short  piece  of  canvas 
hose,  and  in  order  to  make  it  safe  it  had  to  be  covered  or  bound  up  by 
a  netting  or  cover  of  strong  rope,  which  was  both  expensive  and  incon- 
venient. These  difficulties  combined  succeeded  in  arousing  the  invent- 
ive ingenuity  of  the  miners,  and  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  the  inven- 
tions known  as  the  ^*  improved  hydraulic  nozzles,"  the  first  of  which 
was  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Craig,  of  Nevada  County — a  countj'  which 
has  had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  all  the  improvements  in  this  branch 
of  mining.  These  improved  nozzles  proved  a  complete  substitute  for 
canvas  hose,  and  by  their  simplicity  of  construction,  cheapness,  and 
durability,  met  with  an  immediate,  rapid,  and  extensive  adoption  by  the 
miners  throughout  the  State.  This  has  enabled  them  to  use  with  safety 
a  sufficient  head  of  water  to  work  the  hardest  dirt  or  gravel  rapidly  and 
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• 
cheaply,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  use  a  pipe  of  any  size  required,  so  as 
to  run  all  their  water  iu  one  stream,  which  alone  nearly  doubles  its  ef- 
fectiveness, and  beside*  places  it  under  the  control  of  a  single  operator. 
They  gain  in  force,  saving  manual  labor,  and  economizing  iu  every  way. 

I  will  briefly  describe  two  of  these  inventions : 

Craig's  Globe  monitor  or  Globe  hydraulic  nozzle. — This  invention  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  ball  or  globe,  with  an  opening  at  one  side,  into  which 


Craig's  Globe  Monitor. 

enters  the  main  feed  or  supply  pipe,  and  one  on  top,  out  of  which  pro- 
trudes an  elbow  joint.  One  end  of  this  elbow  is  attached  to  a  socket, 
which  revolves  on  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  at  the  same  time  creates 
a  water-tight  joint ;  this  joint  enables  the  operator  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stream  from  i>oint  to  point  at  pleasure.  To  the  other  end  of 
the  elbow  is  attached  the  discharge-pipe,  which  may  be  of  any  size  de- 
sired. The  ball  revolves  entirely  round  horizontally,  and  up  or  down, 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees.  This  play  has  been  found  amply 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  mining  purposes,  and  causes  a  perfect  stream 
to  emerge  at  any  point  to  which  the  nozzle  may  be  directed.  As  a  mat 
ter  of  economy,  it  not  only  places  the  water  of  seven  or  eight  ordinary 
hose-pipes  under  the  control  of  one  man,  but  its  durability  is  so  great 
(one  lasting  a  life-time)  that  its  extra  first  cost  is  seldom  noticed,  it 
being  in  convenience  alone  worth  more  to  the  miner  than  the  difterence 
of  cost  of  canvas  hose.  No  canvas  being  used,  it  is  not  liable  to  break- 
age under  heavy  pressure,  aud  saves  the  annual  outlay  for  canvas,  while 
the  concentration  of  a  larger  body  of  water  in  one  column  has  been 
found  to  nearly  double  the  amount  of  execution  in  comparison  with 
ordinary  expenses.  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  R.  R.  &  J.  Craig,  of  Nevada 
City,  manufacture  four  dilferent  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  will  ran 
some  1,500  inches  water,  *'  miners'  measure."*  The  Messrs.  Craig  have 
three  United  States  patents  upon  the  monitor  and  its  improvements, 
and  deserve  great  credit  for  developing  so  \^aluable  an  auxiliary  to  our 
mining  industry. 

*A  "  miners'  inch"  of  water  is  generaUy  accepted  to  mean  the  quantity  of  water 
which  would  flow  from  an  aperture  of  one  square  inch,  under  the  pressure  of  a  steady 
flow  of  water  standing  six  inches  above  the  top  of  the  escape  aperture ;  consequently 
1,000  inches  of  water  (the  amount  now  thrown  through  a  6-incn  n(»zlo)  is  the  quan- 
tity which  escapes  at  the  discharge-box  from  an  aperture  or  gate  6  feet  in  length  aud  14 
inches  in  height,  under  a  pressure  of  6  inches  of  water  above  the  top  of  the  apertun*. 
The  discharge-boxes  are  generally  6  feet  by  6  feet,  and  2  feet  in  height.  The  difference 
of  elevation  between  the  discharge-boxes  and  the  "  distributor "  (from  which  tb« 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  nozzle)  is  generally  200  feet  or  more — at  Gold  Run  nearly  900 
jEeet. 
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F.  H.  Fisher's  JcnucJcle  joint  and  nozzle. — This  machine  consists  of 
two  elbows  placed  in  reversed  position  when  standing  in  right  line,  but 
made  to  revolve  by  a 
ring  in  which  there  is 
11  series  of  anti-friction 
rolls,  the  ring  being 
slipped  down  over  the 
top  of  the  lower  elbow 
iiiul  then  held  in  its 
l>lace  by  a  flange,  bolted 
to  the  top  of  the  lower 
elbow.  The ringis  then  , 
bolted  to  a  flange  on  "^  -^ 

the  top  elbow,  thereby  Fisher^s  knuckle  joint  and  nozzle, 

connecting  the  two  together  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  top  elbow 
free  to  move  around  in  a  comj)lete  circle.  When  the  water  is  let  into  the 
elbow  the  pressure  brings  the  rolls  up  in  the  ring  against  the  flange  on 
top  of  the  bottom  elbow,  allowing  the  top  elbow  to  move  around  easily 
and  without  any  fiiction  except  that  of  the  rolls  themselves.  A  piece  of 
nibber  packing  phiced  between  the  flanges  of  bottom  and  top  elbows, 
makes  the  joint  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  ring. 
In  the  outlet  or  top  elbow  is  a  knuckle  joint  which  gives  the  up  and 
down  motion  to  the  discharge-i)ipe.  It  is  a  concave  surface  fitted  to  a 
convex  one;  the  concave  has  an  opening  for  the  pipe  to  pass  through. 
The  pipe  is  screwed  into  the  convex  surface  and  will  move  up  and  down 
while  the  concave  one  is  bolted  firmly  to  the  flange  on  the  top  elbow. 
The  elbow  and  knuckle  joint  are  made  ot  cast  iron  from  f  to  f  inch 
thick.  The  divscharge-pipe  is  made  of  No.  10  iron,  8  feet  long,  with  cast- 
iron  nozzle.  The  machine  is  operated  by  a  lever  10  or  12  feet  long  with 
two  arms,  and  attached  to  top  elbow  by  trunnions.  A  lever  is  pivoted 
to  the  top  of  the  upper  elbow  and  attached  on  one  end  to  the  dis- 
charge-pipe by  a  strap  inclosing  the  pii)o  and  provided  with  two  rolls 
on  top  for  the  lever  to  slip  on.  At  the  other  end  it  is  connected 
with  the  operating  lever  by  a  short  ui)right  lever  made  to  work 
loose  in  its  joints.  Thus  the  up  and  down  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  discharge-pipe  by  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  operating  lever.  By 
moving  it  to  the  right  or  left  the  whole  machine  except  the  bottom 
elbow  is  moved.  A  little  device  is  attached  to  the  lever  to  hold  the  dis- 
charge-pipe in  position  when  the  water  is  oft'.  It  is  a  catch  working  in 
a  ratchet  on  the  top  elbow,  attached  by  a  rod  running  out  on  the  lever 
80  that  the  operator  can  put  it  in  or  out  as  the  case  may  be.  The  pipe 
stands  firmly  in  place  when  the  water  is  on ;  the  operator  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  can  easily  direct  the  stream  to  any  point — good 
execution  being  done  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  from  the  bank,  thus 
securing  safety  of  life  from  caves  which  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence 
and  often  fatal  where  small  streams  are  used  against  high  banks.  These 
machines  are  made  to  throw  streams  of  from  4  to  7  inches  in  diameter, 
and  were  invented  by  a  citizen  of  Nevada  County,  Mr.  F.  II.  Fisher. 

BOCK-DRILLING  MACHINES. 

Besides  the  improvements  in  hydraulic  raacliinery  many  other  mechan- 
ical discoveries  and  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year,  resulting  in  a  large  aggregate  of  practical  benefits.  Among  these 
I  may  mention : 

The  Blatchley  rock  drill, — ^This  machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Blatchley, 
H.  Ex.  10 5 
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of  San  Francisco,  and  constructed  at  the  Miners'  Foundry,  has  only 
recently  been  brought  to  perfection,  after  four  years  of  continuous  anil 
costly  trial,  during  which  every  alteration  and  addition  was  made 
that  the  severest  practical  t^sts  could  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  ori*;- 
inator.  A  machine  capable  of  doing  work  of  this  kind  with  expedition 
and  economy  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  the  mining  regions,  when? 
we  have  so  liiany  tunnels  to  drive,  and  often  through  the  hardest  ma- 
terial. The  Blatchley  drill  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  implement,  and  at 
the  same  time  simple,  inexpensive,  and  durable.  It  is  but  30  iuchos 
long,  7  wide,  and  10  high ;  weighing  only  about  100  pounds,  apart  from 
the  drill,  which  is  inserted  after  the  machine  is  in  position.  It  can  be 
operated  by  hand,  so  little  power  is  required  to  drive  it.  It  can  be 
att4iched  to  an  engine  or  other  motor  at  a  distance,  and  the  methotl  of 
using  it  can  be  easily  learned.  For  ordinary  work  it  gives  300  blows, 
cutting  3  inches  in  granite,  per  minute,  though  this  rate  of  speed  and 
execution  can  be  doubled  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  power.  An 
ingenious  method  of  transmitting  power  from  the  surface  into  the  mine 
or  tunnel  below,  insuring  the  running  of  many  machines  at  small  cost, 
ha«  just  been  completed  and  patented  by  Dr.  Blatchley. 

Biamond-pointed  steam  drills^  tlieir  application  to  mining  operations  in 
California. — These  machines  were  first  introduced  on  this  coast  by  Sev- 
erance, Holt  &  Co.,  in  the  early  part  of  1870,  and  used  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  San  Francisco,  where  holes  were  bored  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
from  20  to  35  feet,  deep,  for  blasting  purposes.  These  iioles  were  made 
merely  to  show  what  the  machines  could  do,  and  were  bored  20  teet  in 
from  three  to  four  hours ;  and  35  feet  in  less  than  six  hours.  Tlie  con- 
tractor, who  was  taking  out  the  rock  for  the  San  Franciscio  bulkhead, 
and  making  holes  of  a  corresponding  depth,  same  size  at  the  bottom, 
butmuchlargeratthe  top,  with  hand-power,  on  the  old-fashioned  *'charu"- 
drilling  process,  employed  six  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days  to 
bore  a  single  hole  the  same  depth,  at  a  cost  of  over  $10  per  foot.  The 
machines  were  worked  by  two  men,  an  engineer  and  fireman.  The  holes 
made  by  the  "  diamond  drill "  are  perfectly  round  and  of  a  uuirorm 
size,  which  makes  them  much  more  etfective  than  those  made  by  the 
old  process.  The  contractor  claimed  that  the  amount  of  rock  dispiace<l 
by  a  blast  put  in  one  of  those  holes  was  eight  or  ten  times  greater  than 
by  the  old  system  of  drilling.  Holes  were  made  3  feet  deep  in  seven 
minutes. 

The  first  deep  boring  done  near  San  Francisco  was  at  Mission  Creek, 
through  the  same  character  of  rock,  for  an  artesian  well.  This  hole 
was  made  327  feet  deep,  and  3  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Tuolumne  County  the  company  bored  prospecting  holes  near  Don 
Pedro  Bar  and  Tuttletow^n.  At  the  latter  place  Messrs.  Gould  &  Cooi)er 
bored  seven  perpendicular  holes  through  talcose  slate,  porphyry,  and 
sandstone,  and  cores  were  taken  out  showing  the  charact4?r  of  n)ck. 
The  diamond  drill  made  from  10  to  35  feet  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Tbe 
holes  were  made  from  30  to  157  feet  deep. 

At  Carson's  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  the  company  used  a  machine  on 
the  "  Union  Mine,"  prospecting  for  the  direction  and  value  of  the  difliVr- 
ent  leads.  These  holes  were  made  from  120  to  317  feet  in  depth.  Tbe 
rock  bored  through  was  slate  mixed  with  quartz.  These  holes  were  all 
bored  at  an  angle  of  about  45=^,  and  the  machine  made  as  high  iis  70 
feet  in  a  single  day  of  ten  hours,  through  slate  with  quartz  streaks 
through  it.  In  five  hours  13  feet  of  white  crystal  quartz  was  bored. 
This  was  the  hardest  rock  found  in  the  mining  districts. 

Near  San  Rafael,  in  Marin  County,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  George 
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Worn,  the  company  bored  several  holes  2J  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
100  to  300  feet  deep,  for  artesian  wells.  The  rock  here  was  of  a  very 
peculiar  character,  and  generally  very  hard.  It  changed  very  often 
from  sandstone,  hard  and  close-grained,  to  a  conglomerate  of  slate,  vol- 
canic rocks,  flint  and  basalt  mixed.  This  boring  was  very  diflBcult, 
nevertheless  the  machine  made  as  high  as  24  feet  in  six  hours. 

The  company  have  machines  at  the  Pacheco  Mine,  Monterey  County, 
for  prospecting  purposes,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  State ;  also 
one  in  the  White  Pine  district,  and  are  constructing  one  to  be  nui  by 
compressed  air  for  the  Blue  Gravel  Mining  Company  of  8martsvilIo, 
Yuba  County,  California,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  under 
the  heading  of  "The  Smartsville  Hydraulic  Mines."  Should  this  ma- 
chine prove  a  success  in  point  of  execution  and  economy — and  recent 
experiments  at  Smartsville  leave  no  doubt  on  that  subject — we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  the  construction  of  many  extensive  drain  tunnels  in  CiUi- 
foruia,  which  w^ere  formerly  considered  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
expense. 

These  tunneling  machines  are  made  to  suit  the  size  of  any  tunnel,  as 
per  order.  The  compressors  required  to  run  one  of  these  machines  in  a 
long  tunnel  are  arranged  to  work  by  any  power  convenient,  and  do  the 
double  duty  of  working  the  drilling  machine  and  ventilating  the  tunnel 
at  the  same  time.  Most  of  these  machines  are  made  to  run  by  steam, 
but  those  for  tunnels,  shafts,  stopes,  &c.,  are  intended  to  have  com- 
pressed air  for  tlfe  motive-power.  Prospecting  machines  with  horizontal 
boilers  on  wheels  are  constructed  which  can  be  used  to  bore  prospect- 
ing holes  1,000  feet,  if  necessary,  taking  out  a  core  the  entire  depth,  and 
having  sufficient  power  to  lift  the  refuse  matter  out  of  a  shaft,  or  do 
any  work  in  which  strong  power  is  required,  without  disturbing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  drill  in  the  least. 

The  Von  Schmidt  diamond  boiler, — Colonel  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  of  San 
Fi-aneisco  has  invented  and  is  now  eonstructing  a  drilling  machine,  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  a  tunnel  borer,  which  unites  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  diamond  drill  with  many  novel  features  which  promise 
to  make  it  a  greater  success  than  any  machine  now  in  use  for  driving 
tunnels.  The  inventor  considered  that  the  great  obstacle  to  rapid  pro- 
gress in  running  tunnels  has  been  the  resistance  oftfered  to  blasts  in  a 
solid  face  of  rock,  and  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  has 
constructed  a  machine  which  will  cut  a  circular  slot  in  the  face  of  the 
tunnel,  24  feet  in  circumference,  2  inches  in  width,  and  3  feet  in  depth. 
At  the  Siime  time  a  blast-hole,  2  inches  in  diameter  and  of  same  depth, 
(3  feet,)  will  be  bored  in  the  center  of  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  face 
of  the  tunuel  now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  grindstone,  set  up 
on  edge,  and  attached  on  one  side  to  the  solid  rock  out  of  which  it  is 
cut.  The  blast  is  put  in  the  center  hole,  and  the  resistance  of  the  sides 
having  been  overcome  by  the  cutting  of  the  circular  slot,  a  single  blast 
will  take  out  rock  to  the  depth  of  the  slot  or  cutting  on  the  sides.  The 
machine,  which  has  been  drawn  back  while  the  blast  is  discharged,  is 
now  advanced  against  the  face,  when  another  slot  is  cut  with  like  re- 
sults. Allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  firing  the  blast  and  clearing  up 
the  debris,  the  machine  is  expected  to  cut  a  smooth  tunnel,  8  feet  in 
diameter,  at  the  rate  of  14  feet  per  day.  The  cutting  will  be  done  by 
twrenty-four  diamond  drills  revolving  on  the  periphery  of  a  cylinder  8 
feet  in  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  revolutions  per  minute, 
whUc  the  cylinder  itself  revolves  once  in  a  minute.  The  drills  are  set 
in  motion  by  a  disk  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder.  The  machine  will  be 
ran  by  compressed  air,  and  is  intended  to  cut  the  tunnel  of  the  Lake 
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Talioo  Water  Company,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  throngU  the 
gninite  of  the  Sierra  Kcvadas,  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  North  Fork  ot 
the  American  Eiver. 

A  writer  in  the  Commercial  Herald  of  San  Francisco  thus  sums  up 
the  efl'ects  of  the  introduction  of  these  improved  mining  appliances: 
''It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  these  inven- 
tions in  their  bearing  on  certain  of  our  mining  industries.  The  great 
item  of  cost,  and,  what  is  almost  equally  to  be  dreaded,  of  delay,  in 
opening  up  our  vein-mines,  old  river  chamiels,  an<l  gravel-beds— the 
sources  of  our  greatest  and  most  enduring  mineral  wealth — have  been 
the  excavation  of  the  tunneling  necessary  to  i«each  and  work  them. 
Some  of  the  tunnels  driven  to  open  up  and  drain  the  last  two  men- 
tioned classes  of  deposits  have  cost  enormous  sums,  requiring  often 
from  live  to  ten  years  for  their  com])letion  ;  and,  although  when  Unisbed 
these  mines  are  apt  to  prove  very  proli table,  few  men  care  to  embark 
in  enterprises  directed  to  their  develoi)ment,  with  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  wait  so  long  for  returns — this,  rather  than  the  cost  of  these 
works,  even  when  prosecuted  by  hand-drilling,  being  the  deterring  mo- 
tive. With  the  introduction  of  these  drills,  lessening  so  much  the  cost, 
while  it  almost  annihilates  this  major  objection,  we  may  look  for  a  great 
extension  of  these  several  kinds  of  mining,  in<;reasing  nmterially  tbe 
value  of  such  properties,  and  adding  proportionally  to  the  available 
wealth  of  the  country."  ^ 

Having  given  a  general  review  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  pla- 
cer-mining, I  will  proceed  to  a  description  of  some  of  the  nu>st  promi- 
nent districts  and  the  mines  found  therein.  In  the  description  of  mines 
I  have  selected  those  which  may  be  considered  as  representatives  of 
their  districts,  with  no  intention  to  disparage  the  merits  of  equally  im- 
portant claims  in  the  same  vicinity. 

THE  S^IARTSVILLE  IHYDRAULIC  MINES. 

These  mines  are  situated  among  the  foot-hills  of  Yuba  County,  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yuba  river,  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Marys 
ville,  an<l  are  noted  for  the  gigantic  character  of  the  engineering  works 
constructed  for  their  development,  and  the  princely  incomes  enjoyed  hy 
their  owners.  The  mining  ground  here  consists  of  a  strip  of  aurilenms 
deposits  two  miles  in  length  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  overlyiu",' 
an  ancient  channel,  and  having  an  average  depth  of  240  feet.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  bed  rock  above  the  water  level  of  the  Yuba  River  is  about 
500  feet.  This  river  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  ancient 
stream,  from  which  it  is  less  than  one  mile  distant.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  companies  working  this  deposit  have  been  compelled  to  run 
long  tunnels  with  a  slight  grade,  and  do  not  possess  the  natural  advan- 
tages for  the  construction  of  dumps  and  undercurrents,  which  form 
such  an  important  feature  in  saving  the  gold  in  hydraulic  operations. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  ground  is  now  owned  by  six  or  seven  conqKi- 
nies,  each  having  separate  bed-rock  tunnels  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion and  nearly  completed — the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  Blue  Po'ut 
Gravel  Company's  tnnnel,  the  largest  and  most  expensive  undertakin.i,' 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  as  nincli 
rich  ground  in  the  State  embraced  within  a  like  area,  but  none  which 
has  been  so  systematically  worked,  and  yielded  such  large  returns. 

Mining  in  this  vicinity  was  commenced  as  early  as  1849  and  ISTK), 
though  at  that  time  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Yuba  River.  Subse- 
quent exploration  revealed  the  existence  of  the  gravel  ridge,  but  after 
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working  on  it  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four  feet  a  hard  cement  iras 
encountered  which  could  not  be  worked,  by  tlie  primitive  mode  of  min- 
in«:  then  in  vogue,  with  returns  sufficient  to  pay  the  miners,  and  for  a 
time  the  deposit  was  considered  exhausted  and  attention  again  directed 
to  the  partially  worked-out  bars  and  banks  of  the  Yuba. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  prospecting  of 
tbe  rich  placers  of  Sucker  Flat.  Shafts  were  sunk  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Blue  Point  Mining  Company's  claims  to  the  depth  of  some 
fifty  feet,  pji,ssing  through  good  pay-ground  and  striking  rich  gravel 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Yuba  River,  which  proved  to  be 
the  gravel  of  an  ancient  river  channel.  Prospecting  was  then  actively 
commenced  in  every  direction.  A  shaft  was  sunk  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Blue  Gravel  Company's  mine,  striking  the  same  gravel  as  that 
found  by  the  Blue  Point Compan5\  It  required  a  large  extent  of  ground 
to  justity  the  running  of  a  bed-rock  tunnel  to  drain  and  work  these  deep 
diggings,  and  the  Blue  Gravel  Company  was  formed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  several  small  companies  into  a  corporation  which  commenced  a 
tunnel,  making  but  little  progress  upon  it  until  the  [>resent  owners  be- 
came interested.  After  some  eight  years  of  incessant  toil  tlu\v  com 
pleted  the  tunnel  in  1SG4,  from  the  working  of  which  several  parties 
realized  large  fortunes,  and  the  mine  is  still  producing  handsomely. 
This  tunnel  proved  too  high  to  work  the  old  river  channel  to  the 
bottom — there  being  some  thirty  feet  of  gravel  below  the  present  work- 
ing level,  to  opem  which  a  second  bed-rock  tunnel,  1,500  feet  in  length, 
i^now  being  constructed,  two  thirds  of  which  is  already  completed. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the  diamond  drill  will  be  used,  as 
tbat  invention  has  been  tried  in  an  experimental  way,  and  found  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  but  the  steam-power  used  was 
not  adapted  to  tunnels  of  this  size  and  length,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat  generated  by  the  pipes,  which  carry  the  power  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  the  drills.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  San 
Francisco  agents  of  the  diamond  drills  are  constructing  a  machine  to 
be  run  by  compressed  air.  This  machine  will  set  on  a  truck  about  three 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  long.  It  has  a  frame  reaching  to  the  to])  and 
sides  of  the  tunnel  on  which  the  drills  are  run  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rock  or  face  of  the  tunnel  can  be  pierced  at  any  place,  or  any  angle 
desired,  without  moving  the  truck.  One  or  all  of  these  drills  can  be 
used  at  a  time.  There  will  be  a  crank  geared  to  the  wheels,  so  that  one 
man  sitting  on  the  machine  can  easily  run  it  up  to  the  face  of  the  tunnel 
and  back  in  a  moment.  This  machine  will  cost  about  $10,000,  and  will 
bore  holes  one  inch  in  diameter  in  the  hard  rock  of  the  Blue  Gravel 
Company  at  an  jiverage  rate  of  Jin  inch  per  minute. 

A  contributor  of  the  Overland  Monthly  (August  and  September 
numbers,  1870,)  in  a  series  of  papers  descrii)tive  of  these  mines,  makes 
the  following  statement  of  the  product  of  the  Blue  Gravel  Company's 
mine  from  the  time  of  opening  up  to  May,  1870:  "This  mine  commenced 
operations  in  1853,  and  during  the  nine  succeeding  years  the  amount 
taken  from  it  was  $315,000.  This  was  prior  to  and  during  the  building 
of  the  main  tunnel,  and  was  all  used  for  current  expenses.  In  1804  the 
tunnel  was  completed,  and  the  showing  becomes  more  favorable ;  for, 
(luring  the  forty-three  months  that  followed,  the  amount  was  $837,000, 
or  an  average  of  $19,405  51  per  month.  The  net  earnings  during  the 
same  time  were  $027,000;  the  cost  of  operating  the  mine  being  85,000 
l)er  month,  with  $(»1,000  used  for  improvements.  From  1808  to  1870,  or 
about  three  years,  the  amount  (given  approximately)  will  hardly  equal 
the  former  average.    Taking  $16,000  as  the  monthly  product,  which  is 
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im)bably  a  moderate  estimate,  we  have  $576,000.  Granting  this  estimate, 
tlie  ^ross  product  of  the  mine,  from  ISo^  to  LSTOatid  date,  is  81,728.001)." 
Lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bhie  (xravel  Company's  chiiui,  we  find  tbe 
frroiuid  of  the  Sinartsville  Hydrauliu  Mining  Company.  This  eompany 
was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  numerous  ehiims  wliich  had  Ihtii 
]iartially  worked,  and  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  alnmt 
the  year  18G8,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  none  of  which  was  called 
in,  as  the  surface  workings  realized  enough  tor  current  expenses,  peml- 
ing  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  for  outlet.  They  were  about  one  year 
in  i)rc])aring  for  extensive  operations  and  made  their  first 'm-uu"  in 
ISOO,  since  which  time  the  following  "clean-ups"  have  been  made: 

Anril,  ISV.) $11.:'S 

Jnlv,  In;*J :«'.41(' 

P.'OtMr.btT,  If^G'J 41>. «•■.,' 

March,  IHTO 4^  HIu 

juue,  leru r»4.f.i;2 

Total 194,tW«' 


The  dividends  of  this  company  for  the  present  year,  up  to  date,  (Octo- 
ber, 1S70,)  have  aggregated  over  $50,000. 

The  mines  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  Smartsvillr 
dei)osit,  have  been  worked  for  a  longer  period,  and  though  not  iu»w 
(»(iually  productive,  have  been  estiujuted  to  have  yielded  $2,000,000. 
Recently,  however,  an  enterprise  has  been  inaugurated  whicli,  fi-oni  its 
success,  i)romises  to  bring  these  claims  again  into  notoriety.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in  this  vicinity,  has  em*te<l  on 
the  groiuul  of  the  Pactolus  Company  a  10-stamp  mill,  for  the  puriM)se 
of  cleaning  up  the  bed-rock  and  working  the  cement  which  the  water  hi\< 
not  carried  oft*.  The  mill  is  run  by  water-power,  with  a  turbine  wIutI. 
and  the  total  expense  of  running,  labor  included,  is  about  840  dollai-s 
per  day.  In  cleaning  up  bedrock  a  number  of  men  are  em[)loyed,  who 
pick  down  the  rock  to  a  de})th  of  a  few  inches,  where  crevices  occur, 
and  sweep  up  the  dirt  and  rock  with  hand -brooms  of  cane,  until  it  is  a^^ 
clean  as  a  floor.  AU  this  dirt,  together  with  the  harder  cement,  wliicli 
is  broken  up  by  white  labor,  passes  through  the  stamps,  and  in  this 
manner  fifty  or  sixty  tons  per  day  are  crushed.  The  gold-vS;iving  nietluMi 
is  the  simplest — amalgamation  in  battery,  copper-plate,  ritSe-lwxc.^, 
and  a  tail  sluice.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  bed-rock  is  exposed  beiv 
irom  former  hydraulic  washing,  all  the  work  .is  carried  on  in  open  air. 
The  first ''clean-up,"  for  eight  days' run  of  twenty-four  hours  i)erday, 
(made  October  20,  1870,)  yielded  195  ounces  of  retorted  gold,  worth 
about  $18  60  per  ounce,  leaving  a  handsome  profit  after  paying  for  the 
mill,  which  cost  only  about  $2,500. 

There  are  about  250  or  ;]00  miners  employed  in  this  vicinity  at  the 
present  time,  at  wages  varying  from  §3  to  $3  50  per  day.  The  total 
I)roduct  of  the  Smartsville  mines  has  been  estimated  at  $4JO0O,000  up  to 
1870.  The  extensive  system  of  works  being  carried  on  here  will  iusun' 
the  continuance  of  mining  for  at  least  twenty  years  more. 

The  Excelsior  Canal  Company  own  the  inincipal  water  privilege  here. 
They  have  about  one  hundred  miles  of  ditch ;  the  longest  in  any  one 
stretch,  however,  is  thirty -three  miles.  In  the  driest  season  they  fur- 
nish 3,000  inches  of  water ;  in  winter,  6,000.  They  also  own  extensive 
and  valuable  mining  ground. 

The  Blue  Point  Gravel  Company* 8  bed-rock  tunnel, — Probably  the  most 
important  mining  enterprise  of  this  nature  in  this  State,  on  account  of 
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tbe  great  extent  and  richness  of  the  ground  for  which  it  will  be  an  out- 
let, and  the  magnitude  and  expensiv  c  character  of  the  work,  is  that 
WiDgcarried  on  at  Smartsville  by  the  Blue  Point  Gravel  Coni})any.  This 
work,  although  projected  for  a  long  time,  was  not  commenced  until  Feb- 
ruary, 18G7.  In  order  to  make  a  certainty  of  being  deep  enough  to 
vork  tbe  old  river  channel  to  the  bottom,  the  tunnel  w^as  commenced  as 
low  as  practicable  to  give  sufficient  dump  at  the  river  for  tadingwS.  This 
luiugs  the  Blue  Point  tunnel  into  the  old  river  channel,  sixty  feet 
tlt-eper  than  the  Blue  Gravel  Company's  i^resent  working  level,  and  one 
hnuilred  and  ten  feet  deeper  than  the  present  level  of  the  workings  ot 
tbe  company.  This  tunnel  is  2,270  feet  in  length,  six  feet  wide  on  the 
^H)ttom,  and  eight  feet  high,  the  entire  distance  through  hard,  flinty  trap- 
rock.  Two  shafts  were  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel  to  the  grade,  one 
li*3  feet  in  depth ;  the  other  138  feet  in  depth.  From  these  shafts  the 
\iork  was  carried  forward  on  both  faces  of  each  shaft,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel — making  five  working  faces — the  rock  and  debris 
l>eii!g  hoisted  through  each  shaft  to  the  surface,  by  an  engine  and  whim 
erected  ior  the  purpose.  During  the  first  year  the  work  was  carried  on 
\v  contract  from  $34  to  $45  per  linear  foot.  The  contractors,  using  com- 
mon blasting  powder,  made  such  slow  ])rogress  at  times,  six  men  mak- 
iujr  only  ten  feet  in  a  month,  that  upon  the  introduction  of  giant  powder 
tbey  were  released,  the  work  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  ollicers  of  the 
company.  They  employed  six  men  on  each  face  with  single  haiul  drills, 
using  giant  jwwder.  The  men  were  divided  into  eight-hour  shifts,  one 
Hi  uot  being  allowed  to  leave  until  relieved  by  the  next  set.  In  this 
manner  the  hammers  were  never  allowed  to  stop,  either  night  or  day. 

This  work  was  so  far  completed  in  November,  1870,  as  to  permit  the 
raising  of  a  shaft  in  which  gravel  wjis  struck.  The  tunnel  will  however 
Ih*  carried  some  400  or  500  feet  farther,  so  as  to  reach  the  center  of  the 
channel. 

The  Hume  extends  from  the  head  of  the  tunriel  to  the  bank  of  the 
YnlKi  Kiver,  into  which  the  tailings  fall,  a  distance  of  4,050  feet.  That 
l»ortion  of  the  flume  which  is  in  the  tunnel  is  42  inches  wide  an<l  2G 
inches  deep;  that  i)ortion  outside  the  tunnel  is  48  inches  wide  and  30 
inches  deei) — the  whole  having  a  grade  of  one-half  inch  to  the  foot. 
Tlio  flnnie  is  lined  with  the  hard  rock  taken  out  of  the  tunnel  for  a 
«lcj»th  of  one  foot.  This  lining,  it  is  expected,  will  last  for  six  months ; 
it  will  be  taken  up  and  turned  after  the  first  run. 

I  ara  indebted  to  Mr.  Lyman  Ackley,  of  Smartsville,  secretary  of 
the  Blue  Point  Gravel  Company,  and  one  of  the  earliest  miners  of  this 
district,  for  the  following  details  of  this  extensive  operation :  "In  prose- 
cuting this  work  9,000  pounds  of  steel  drills  have  been  worked  n[) ; 
nearly  10,000  bushels  of  coal  for  smith-shop ;  1,327,900  points  sharpened 
'>n  drilts;  94,000  feet  of  luniber  used  in  work-shops,  out-buildings,  &c.; 
'J'Mi  kegs  of  blasting  powder;  275  pounds  of  nitroglycerine ;  COO  boxes 
•>t  the  best  candles ;  4,400  ]>oun<ls  of  giant  powder ;  05,000  feet  of  fuse ; 
*'«»r  engine  and  foundery  work  $5,175  has  been  paid ;  4,400  feet  of  the 
ilume  are  lined  with  quarried  rock  12  inches  thick ;  140,000  feet  of  luni- 
\^r  was  used  to  build  the  flume ;  it  will  require  8,000  pounds  of  quick- 
Mlver  to  charge  the  same ;  800  inches  of  water  will  be  used  on  the  mine 
h*r  dav,  at  a  cost  of  $80  per  day.  The  cost  of  these  entire  improve- 
ments "is  $150,000." 

Among  other  bed-rock  tunnels  now  in  progress  near  Smartsville  we 
note:  The  Pactolus,  800  feet,  nearly  completed;  Pittsburg  and  Yuba 
HivfT  Mining  Company,  1,700  feet,  half  completed;  Blue  Gravel  Com- 
|iauy,  1,500  feet,  two-thirds  completed. 
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Powder  hlasU, — One  of  the  characteristics  of  mining  operations  at 
Smarts\illc  is  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  powder  in  blasts  for  tlio 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  cemented  banks  preparjitory  to  washiiij; 
thera  oflF.  Blasts  of  200  or  300  kegs  are  of  almost  monthly  occurrence, 
but  blasts  of  such  dimensions  as  the  one  exploded  in  December,  1870,  bv 
the  Blue  Point  Gravel  Mining  Company,  in  which  2,000  kegs  of  jwwclor 
were  exploded,  are  sufficiently  rare  to  merit  a  detailed  description.  The 
bank  to  be  raised  in  this  instance  was  73  feet  deep,  275  feet  long,  and 
200  feet  wide.  The  annexed  diagram  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  powder  was  distributed : 

The  ring  on  the  diagram 
represents  the  termination 
of  the  incline  from  the  tun- 
nel, 73  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. From  this  point  a 
main  drift  was  run,  with 
cross  drifts  as  laid  down  in 
the  diagi'am — each  drift 
being  3  by  4  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. The  blast  was  dis- 
charged by  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, for  which  purpose 
wires  were  carried  through 
the  main  drift — going  in 
on  one  side  of  the  cross- 
drifts,  thence  passing  out 
through  the  drifts  on  the 
opposite  sides.  A  cart- 
ridge, connected  with  the 
wire,  was  then  placed  in  a 
keg  of  powder  in  each  of 
the  cross-drifts — there  be- 
ing ten  points  at  which  the 
powder  .was  fired  simulta- 
neously. The  heads  were 
taken  out  of  the  kegs  of 
powder — of  which  2,000 
were  used  in  this  blast — 
equally  distributed 
through  the  drifts.  The 
mouth  of  the  main  drift  to  the  first  cross-drift  was  then  firmly  tamped,  leav- 
ing a  largo  open  space  in  the  balance  of  the  drifts,  which  greatly  incixMstnl 
the  exph)8ive  effects  of  the  powder,  and  the  blast  was  fired.  The  n»sult 
was,  that  the  entire  mass  of  earth,  comprising  150,000  cubic  yards,  was 
raised  from  6  to  10  feet  and  thoroughly  loosened.  The  first  "fifty  i\\\\> 
run"  after  this  blast  yielded  a  very  large  return  of  gold.  From  1(>^' 
boxes  (1,200  feet  of  flume)  at  the  head  of  the  tunnel,  $42,200  was  taken, 
leaving  230  boxes  of  the  lower  end  of  the  flume  untouched. 
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BETWEEN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTH  YUBAS. 

The  easterly  extremity  of  the  Smartsville  deposit  is  found  at  Moowy 
Plat,  one-half  mile  from  the  grounds  of  the  companies  above  describtil. 
From  this  point  to  French  Corral,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Yuba, 
distant  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  an  air-line,  there  are  no  surface  traces  of 
the  ancient  channel.    It  is  probable  that  the  gravel  range  extending 
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from  French  Corral  through  Birchville  and  Swectland  to  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Yuba  Eiver,  near  North  San  Juan,  is  identical  with  the 
Smartsville  deposit,  and  that  between  Mooney  Flat  and  French  Corral 
it  has  been  broken  by  the  South  Yuba,  which  runs  through  a  gorge 
nearly  1,600  feet  lower  than  the  bed-rock  of  the  ancient  channel  at 
French  Corral.  The  fact  that  the  deposit  does  not  make  its  appearance 
between  the  south  bank  of  the  South  Yuba  and  INlooney  Flat,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  taking  into  consideration  the  denuding  action  of  Deer 
Creek,  once  a  powerful  stream,  which  runs  on  about  the  same  level  as 
the  bed-rock  of  the  ancient  channel.  The  eroding  action  of  these  two 
streams  has  undoubtedly  broken  up  and  scattered  the  ancient  channel 
deposit  between  the  points  above  named.  From  French  Corral  to 
Moore's  Flat,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  between  the  South  and 
Middle  Yubas,  we  find  a  Aeries  of  mining  towns,  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  North  San  Juan  and  North  Bloomfleld,  the  latter  place  being 
known  in  early  days  as  "  Humbug."  The  auriferous  dc^posit  is  not, 
however,  continuous,  and  the  deposits  do  not  belong  to  tlie  same  sys- 
tem— the  lower  one  coming  in  from  Camptouville  and  the  upper  one 
from  Snow  Tent — the  latter  being  covered  with  volcanic  matter. 

French  Corral. — This  locality  has  been  worked  from  a  very  early 
perioii  in  the  history  of  mining  in  Nevada  County,  and  has  proved  uni- 
formly rich.  The  width  of  the  auriferous  deposit  is  about  1,000  feet, 
with  an  average  depth  of  150  feet — 130  feet  of  which  is  hydraulic  dirt, 
the  balance  being  cemented  griijivel  of  sufhcient  hardness  to  require 
crushing.  The  bed-rock  is  granite  and  slate,  with  narrow  seams  of 
quartz  at  the  junction  of  these  formations.  Water  is  brought  from 
Shady  Creek,  a  distance  often  miles,  through  a  ditch  having  a  capacity 
of  2,500  inches,  and  which  cost,  with  its  reservoirs,  at  least  $150,000. 
Water  is  sold  at  12J  cents  per  inch.  The  ditch  is  owned  by  W.  M.  Eddy 
&  Co.,  who  also  conduct  the  most  extensive  mining  operations  in  this 
locality.  They  own  1,800  feet  on  the  channel,  aiul  use  1,000  inches  of 
water  per  day,  running  their  dirt  through  a  tunnel  1,000  feet  in  length 
and  2,500  feet  of  flume.  They  have  also  a  fifteen-stamp  mill  for  crush- 
ing the  cement.  Two  other  mills  are  in  oi)eration  here — the  Empire, 
twenty  stamps,  and  the  Kansas  Company,  ten  stamps.  The  latter  com- 
pany are  now  taking  out  between  $400  and  $500  per  day.  Eddy  &  Co.'s 
mill  has  fifteen  stamps,  of  050  pounds  each,  run  by  a  "hurdy-gurdy" 
wheel  12  feet  in  diameter,  using  75  inches  of  water  under  a  fall  of  14G 
feet.  This  company  has  been  using  one-eighth-inch  screens,  but  pro- 
pose to  change  them  for  screens  having  quarter-inch  ai)ertures.  This 
will  permit  the  escape  of  the  small  pebbles,  and  will  increase  the  crush- 
ing capacity  of  tlie  mill  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  per  day.  One  of 
the  companies  operating  here  has  tried  this  experiment  with  satisfactory 
results,  having  increased  their  crushing  ca])acity  25  per  cent,  without 
any  diminution  of  the  product  per  ton.  The  gravel  cruslied  in  Eddy  & 
Co.'s  mill  has  averaged  between  81:  and  $r)  per  ton,  and  the  expense  of 
milling  and  mining  has  not  exceeded  $56  per  day,  or  70  cents  per  ton, 
(or  IG  cubic  feet.)  The  cement  is  loosened  by  powder  blasts  and  the 
mining  carried  on  above-ground.  For  this  purpose,  powder  drifts  are 
run  with  single  hand-drills,  and  fine  powder  used  in  the  blast  holes. 
Mr.  Eddy  estimates  the  advantages  of  this  over  the  old  system  (large 
drills  and  coarse  powder)  at  fully  30  per  cent.  The  construction  of  two 
bed-rock  tunnels  is  in  contemplation  here,  each  of  which  will  be  from 
1,600  to  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  will  debouch  on  the  South  Yuba  Eiver. 
On  account  of  the  many  seams  found  in  the  bed-rock,  the  cost  of  nin- 
nmg  tunnels  here  rarely  exceeds  $15  per  linear  foot.    The  estimated 
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gold  product  of  French  Corral  for  1870  is  $200,000  and  the  same 
timonnt  may  be  anticipated  for  187 1.  From  French  Corral  to  Birch ville, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  less  than  one  thousand  feet  of  the  bed-rock  liiuj 
been  strri)i)ed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
surface  dirt  has  been  run  off. 

Birch  riUe  and  Sicectland, — At  Birch  ville  the  Bedrock  Tunnel  Com- 
pany have  just  completed  a  tunnel  from  the  Middle  Yuba  2,000  feet  iu 
length,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  This  company  do  not  own  enough  surface 
ground  to  remunerate  them  for  this  extensive  work,  and  until  the  sar- 
face  ground  and  the  tunnel  are  owned  by  one  company  but  little  work 
will  be  done  at  this  place,  though  the  ground  is  known  to  be  rich.  At 
Buckeye  Hill,  near  Sweetland,  the  Buckeye  Ilill  Mining  Company,  an 
English  corporation,  are  carrying  on  exttmsive  operations,  with  good 
j)r(>spects  for  large  returns  for  1871.  • 

I^^orth  iSan  Juan, — This  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  populous  minnig 
towns  of  Nevada  County,  but  is  now  suffering  from  the  stagnation  inci- 
dent to  the  exhaustion  of  the  most  accessible  ground.  There  is  yet 
nuudi  ground  to  work,  but  the  present  price  for  w  ater — IGJ  cents  ]>er 
inch — does  not  afford  remuneration  to  small  ow^ners,  and  many  claims 
are  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  ditch  company.  When  the  claims 
hfive  shall  have  been  consolidated,  extensive  opemtions  will  be  resumed. 
During  the  i)a8t  season  only  four  claims  have  used  water. 

The  American  Company's  claims, — The  beneficial  effects  of  consolida- 
tion maybe  illustrated  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  operations 
of  this  company.  The  groimds  of  the  American  Company  are  locattnl 
on  Mauzanita  Ilill,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  town  of  North 
San  Juan.  Commencing  at  the  bluff'  overhanging  the  Middle  Yuba, 
their  claim  runs  4,000  feet  in  a  southerly  direction — the  general  course 
of  the  channel  being  from  north  to  south,  and  the  grade  of  the  old  river- 
bed falling  at  the  rate  of  90  feet  to  the  mile.  The  width  of  the  pay  dirt 
is  from  300  to  450  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of  175  feet  from  surlaee 
to  bed-rock.  The  bed-rock  is  granite,  and  has  a  well-defined  seam  or 
erack  running  through  it,  from  north  to  south,  near  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  and  penetrating  to  unknown  depths.  This  seam  has  been 
found  800  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  old  channel,  at  a  point  wiiere  the 
main  bed-rock  tunnel  has  been  commenced;  and  the  various  tunnels  of 
the  company,  commencing  on  the  hillside  overhanging  the  Middle  Yuba, 
have  followed  it,  thereby  diminishing  the  expense  of  running  these  tun- 
nels from  840  to  $15  per  linear  foot.  The  ground  of  this  company  was 
worked  as  early  as  1853,  but  it  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
owners  till  1803,  when  additional  ground  was.  purchased  from  time  to 
time,  at  an  expense  of  over  $140,000,  until  the  present  extensive  tmct 
was  acquired.  This  tract  has  a  superficial  area  of  about  forty-two  aortas, 
and,  estimating  its  average  breadth  at  450  feet,  and  depth  at  175  feet, 
would  give  11,597,100  cubic  yards  of  auriferous  dirt.  Considerably  levss 
than  one-half  of  this  immense  tract  has  been  run  off  and  has  yielded 
$1,000,000,  of  which  $400,000  has  been  profit.  Estimating  the  product 
of  the  remaining  ground  at  28  cents  per  cubic  yard,  which  is  lower  than 
the  estimates  of  Professor  Silliman  or  Professor  Lauer  for  this  miuiug 
region,  and  consistent  with  tlie  past  results  of  the  working  of  the  com- 
l)any,  I  am  warranted  in  the  belief  that  this  claim  will  yet  produce 
$2,000,000,  of  which  more  than  one-half  will  in  future  be  realized  as 
profit.  Even  with  the  present  improvements  in  this  branch  of  mining, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  undeveloped  ground  of  the  company  can  Iw 
washed  off'  in  less  than  sixteen  years,  without  t-aking  into  consideration 
the  lower  grade  of  dirt  left  on  the  sides  of  the  channel,  or  the  cement 
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on  the  bed-rock  which  requires  crushiug.  The  company  are  now  ruu- 
niu<(  from  IHM  to  800  inches  of  water  per  twenty-four  hours,  usin«:  four 
twaand-a-half-iuch  streams  and  a  ''Craig  Monitor"  nozzle  of  six  inches 
diameter,  as  occasion  requires.  Water  here  is  an  expensive  item,  cost- 
in*?  1G|  cents  per  inch;  but  this  company  have  an  arrangement  by 
which  they  pay  12J  cents  per  inch  for  the  excess  over  500  inches  used 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Since  oi>ening  the  ground  they  have  constructed 
over  G,o6o  feet  of  tunnel,  and  have  laid  nearly  10,000  feet  of  flume,  of 
which  0,000  feet  is  now  in  use.  These  tunnels,  commencing  at  the 
hijjhest,  are  of  the  following  dimensions:  Xo.  1,  300  feet;  No.  2,  000 
feet;  (these  two  are  no  longer  used,  having  run  off  all  the  ground 
they  opened  ;)  No.  3, 1,800  feet;  No.  4,  2,500  feet.  The  present  wash- 
ing is  through  the  two  latter.  Tunnel  No.  5  (the  lowest)  will  be 
the  longest,  and  will  open  the  entire  ground  of  the  company.  It  was 
commenced,  on  the  seam  or  crack  above  referred  to,  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Middle  Yuba,  and  will  have  a  total  length  of 
neiirly  one  mile.  It  will  be  7  feet  in  height,  from  roof  to  bottom  of  Hume, 
and  5  feet  wide.  It  rises  from  the  mouth  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  six- 
teen, and  will  strike  the  gravel  near  tlie  back  line  of  the  company's 
ground.  One  thousand  feet  have  been  completed,  (Nov.  1,  1870,)  and 
contract  let  for  one  thousjtnd  more,  at  815  per  linear  foot.  When  .'3,500 
feet  have  been  run,  a  shaft  will  be  raised,  a  flume  put  in,  and  ground 
will  Ik*  run  through  it,  but  the  main  tunnel  will  be  carried  on  slowly  to 
completion.  The  American  Company  has  extraordinary  facilities  for 
saving  its  gold,  by  reason  of  its  natural  advantages  of  location.  The 
northern  extremity  of  the  ground  terminates  on  a  bold  blufi*  overhang- 
ing the  Middle  Yuba,  and  from  800  to  1,000  feet  above  that  stream. 
The  company  have  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  dumps  and  undercurrents,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-live — some  of  the  dumps  having  a  perpendicular  fall  of  20  feet 
or  more,  followed  by  the  most  improved  undercurrents.  As  the  term 
''undercurrents"  is  often  used  in  the  description  of  this  class  of  claims, 
a  brief  description  will  be  apropos.  They  consist  of  a  set  of  side  flumes, 
from  10  to  15  feet  in  width,  arranged  alongside  of  the  main  flume, 
which  is  opened  at  intervals,  where  a  sutlicient  fall  can  be  had,  and 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  open  riflies,  made  of  heavy  iron  bars, 
are  placed,  through  which  descend  the  fine  gravel  and  flour  gold  into 
the  undercurrent,  while  the  larger  masses  pass  on  through  the  main 
liume  until  they  are  sufliciently  broken  up  to  pass  into  the  next  under- 
current. The  undercurrent  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  wider  for  the  first 
few  feet,  Ciiusing  the  water  to  spread  and  run  slower,  and  then  the 
undercurrent,  being  heavily  charged  with  quicksilver  and  completely 
rifflwl,  naturally  catches  the  gold.  In  some  claims  a  succession  of  these 
undercurrents,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  exists,  and  the  last  often  pays 
from  $100  to  8300  per  year  for  cleaning  up.  In  consecpience  of  these 
facilities  a  greater  proportion  of  the  gold  is  saved  here  than  in  any  claim 
which  haj*  come  under  our  observation.  The  total  length  of  flumes  is 
CjOUO  feet,  to  (iharge  which  1,000  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  used,  at  a  cost 
of  hetween  $1,100  and  $1,200.  The  company  have  their  own  furnace 
forn»torting  and  melting,  and  turn  6ut  their  product  in  bars,  which  are 
sent  to  San  Francisco  to  be  refined.  They  have  also  an  eight-stamp 
mill,  run  by  water-i>ower,  for  crushing  their  cement.  The  mill  will  crush 
about  forty  tons  per  day,  but  is  not  in  constant  use.  Chinamen  are 
employeil  to  clean  the  bed-rock,  which  is  i)icked  down  a  few  inches  and 
swept  clean  with  hand-brooms.  Besides  the  Chinese,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  white  men  are  employed.    The  underlying  gravel  and  cement 
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is  very  liard  in  places,  and  requires  the  use  of  blasts.  An  average  oi 
1,000  kegs  of  powder  is  used  for  this  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  $2  80  per  keg. 
One  of  the  objects  of  interest  at  this  claim  is  the  great  "  pot-hole." 
This  hole  has  been  worn  in  the  solid  granite  bed-rock  of  the  old  channel 
by  the  action  of  a  rapid  current  turning  a  large  stone  of  some  harder 
material  than  the  granite.  The  hole  is  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone- 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  its  mouth,  and  tapering  to  a  diameter  of  six  inches 
at  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  lifteen  feet.  At  the  bottom  was  found  a 
round  stone — probably  the  same  one  which,  commencing  at  the  top,  wore 
its  way  downward  by  attrition,  reducing  its. size  from  several  feet  in 
diameter  to  a  few  inches.  It  would  be  an  interesting  i)roblem  to  ascer- 
tain the  length  of  time  the  stone  was  occui)ied  in  this  process.  Among 
the  many  ingenious  contrivances  introduced  here  is  a  set  of  signals, 
twelve  in  number,  communicating  by  roiies  between  the  mouth  of  the 
lower  tunnels  and  the  men  engaged  in  piping  on  the  bank  above.  13y 
the  simple  movement  of  a  hand  on  a  dial,  any  one  of  twelve  signals 
is  instantaneously  shown  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  where  it  may  be 
seen  for  a  distiince  of  half  a  mile.  By  this  means  the  water  can  be  shut 
off  without  sending  a  man  a  half  a  mile  to  deliver  a  message  from  the 
flumes.  The  owners  of  this  claim  are  nearly  all  practical  miners,  and  a 
majority  of  them  work  on  the  claim,  which  is  superintended  by  Mr.  T. 
S.  Crall,  who  opened  the  ground  in  1853,  and  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
owners.  Statistics  of  interest  relative  to  this  claim  were  furnished 
last  year  by  Anson  B.  Swan,  and  will  be  found  on  page  58  of  Report  for 
1870.  The  American  Company's  claim  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  min- 
ing proi)erties  in  California,  and  its  success  has  stimulated  more  active 
operations  in  this  branch  of  mining. 

Norlh  Bloomjield  and  t^ieinity. — Ascending  the  ridge  between  the  South 
and  Middle  Yubas,  we  lose  the  gravel  range  of  French  Corral  and  San 
Juan,  which  has  been  broken  otf  by  the  Middle  Yuba,  and,  passing  over 
a  strip  of  unproductive  ground  between  San  Juan  and  Shady  Creek,  we 
find  the  second  or  higher  deposit  of  the  "  divide,''  which  extends  from 
Moore's  Flat  to  Cherokee,  a  distance  of  about  lifteen  miles,  and  has  a 
width  of  from  two  to  four  miles,  covering  nearly  the  whole  ground  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  The  higher  portion  of  this  deposit  has  been  cov- 
ered with  lava  or  volcanic  ashes,  and  the  lower  portion  has  been  worked 
until  the  outlet  has  been  filled  by  the  accumulated  tailings,  necessitat- 
ing the  construction  of  long  bed-rock  tunnels,  to  empty  in  either  the 
Middle  or  South  Yuba  before  this  vast  extent  of  ground  can  be  proi>erly 
worked.  An  illustration  of  the  extent  of  these  accumulations  is  aflbrdeil 
at  the  crossing  of  Shady  Creek,  near  Cherokee.  At  this  point  there 
formerly  stood  a  saw-mill  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  ;  the  boilers  of  tliis 
mill  were  supplied  by  a  water-tank  which  stood  higher  up  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  The  tailings  from  above  so  encroached  on  the  mill  that 
it  was  rendered  useless  and  taken  down;  the  tank,  however,  remained, 
and  the  timbers  of  which  it  was  composed  are  now  seen  cropping  np 
above  the  tailings  a  distance  of  several  inches.  Another  "run"  will 
completely  obliterate  all  traces  of  this  landmark  of  early  times.  The 
depth  of  tailings  here  cannot  be  less  than  70  feet.  The  towns  of  Chero- 
kee and  Columbia  Hill  are  last  decaying,  although  surrounded  with 
rich  ground,  and  will  never  know  their  former  i)rosperity  till  capital 
comes  to  the  rescue  and  buys  out  the  i) resent  owners. 

Among  other  well-known  localities  in  this  vicinity  are  Badger  and 
Grizzly  Hills.  The  distance  from  Badger  to  Grizzly  Hill  is  seven  miles; 
a  heavy  gravel  deposit  covers  the  whole  distance,  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  and  from  one  to  four  thousjind  feet  in  width,  and,  so  far 
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as  developed,  very  rich.  There  are  but  two  places  in  this  vast  deposit 
(Badger  and  Grizzly  Hills)  where  it  can  be  opened  to  advant^ige.  Bad- 
ger and  Grizzly  Hills  are  the  keys  to  this  whole  deposit.  The  want  of 
capital  has  so  far  prevented  its  opening.  The  Badger  Hill  and  Chero- 
kee Mining  Company  (an  incorporated  company)  is  now  working  on 
Badger  Hill.  At  Columbia  Hill  the  Union  Company  are  running  four 
liundred  inches  of  water  from  the  North  Bloomlieid  Company's  ditch 
with  encouraging  results. 

X(»'th  Bloomfield  Gravel  Mining  Company. — This  company  is  a  San 
Francisco  corporation,  and  is  composed  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  resi- 
dents of  that  city.  They  have  acquired  by  location  and  purchase  1,500 
acres  of  mining  ground,  for  which  they  have  obtained  a  patent  under 
the  recent  act  of  Congress.  If  we  estimate  that  1,200  acres  of  this  tract 
is  available  mining  gi^ound,  with  an  average  depth  of  180  feet — and  this 
is  not  too  high  an  average — w'e  find  that  this  company  has  348,480,000 
cubic  yards  of  auriferous  dirt  and  gravel,  of  which  not  more  than  400,000 
or  r)(K),000  cubic  yards  have  been  removed.  At  20  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
(which  is  about  the  average  yield  of  this  region,)  this  ground  has  a  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  800,600,000.  In  making  this  calculation,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  much  of  the  surface  dirt  will  not  yield  over  a 
few  cents  per  cubic  yard — perhaps  not  more  than  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  running  off'— we  can  safely  put  the  lower  strata  at  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  or  8o  40  per  cubic  yard.  The  following  account  of  the 
operations  of  this  company  is  taken,  by  permission,  from  the  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  it  was  furnished  by  the 
officers  of  the  com])any :  "The  North  Bloomfield  (travel  Comi)any  have 
constructed  a  ditch  from  Big  Canyon  Creek  to  Bloomfield,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  3,000  inches.  This  ditch  has 
cost  about  8500,000,  and  is  the  best  constructed  and  most  substantial 
one  in  the  State.  They  have  also  constructed  a  dam  across  Big  Can- 
yon Creek  at  Bowman's  Eanch,  iS^  feet  high  and  215  feet  in  length, 
(rivHig  them  a  reservoir  ca])able  of  retaining  400,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water.  In  addition  to  this  immense  supply  of  water,  the  company  own 
several  important  water  rights  in  the  line  of  their  ditch,  which  afford  a 
large  amount  of  water  during  the  rainy  season.  They  also  own  the 
liu<lycan  reservoir,  formerly  owned  by  an  English  companj',  distant  thir- 
teen miles  from  the  line  of  their  present  ditch.  This  is  the  largest  nvser- 
voir  in  the  State,  and  cost  the  English  company  over  8100,000.  From 
Bloomfield  this  companyhave  constructed  another  ditch,  seven  mileslong, 
to  Columbia  Hill,  to  sui)ply  water  to  the  Union  Gravel  Mining  Com- 
pany, a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Xorth  Bloomfield 
Gravel  Mining  Company.  The  mining  claims  of  this  company  are  at 
present  fitted  with  pipes,  &c.,  costing  some  840,000.  Their  n(»twork  of 
mining  flnmes  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  in  aggregate  length, 
varying  in  width  from  40  to  72  inches.  When  these  claims  are  running 
their  full  capacity,  they  will  use  three  monitors,  each  capable  of  carrying 
1,200  inches  of  water;  also  what  is  known  as  a  goose-neck,  carrying 
some  GOO  inches  of  water.  These  pi])es  are  used  under  a  head  of  300 
feet,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  work  is  an  ability  to 
mine  100,000  tons  of  gravel  each  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  works 
are  hi  full  operation  they  will  use  about  80,000,000  gallons  of  Avater  [)er 
day.  The  company  is  now  running  1,500  inches  per  day.  The  various 
flumes  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  clean  up  without  stoi)ping  the 
work  of  mining.  The  main  flumes  are  i)aved  with  stone,  the  branches 
with  wooden  blocks.  The  grade  of  the  flumes  is,  as  a  general  thing,  G 
inches  to  each  box  of  12  feet,  although  some  of  them  are  ui)on  a  grade 
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of  5  inches.  The  company  have  steadilj'  prosecuted  their  work  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  and  when  their  subterranean  works,  now  being 
carried  on,  are  completed,  no  one  can  doubt  that  great  results  will  be 
obtained  in  the  way  of  dividends.  This  company's  new  ditch  was  fin- 
ished and  washing  commenced  September  15, 1870." 

A  prospecting  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  demonstrate  the  depth  of  the 
gravel  and  the  pitch  of  the  bed-rock,  preparatory  to  a  survey  for  a  gi- 
gantic bed-rock  tunnel.  The  shaft  struck  bed-rock  at  adepthof20S 
feet,  (November,  1870,)  and  shows  a  fair  quality  of  blue  gravel,  138  feet 
in  thickness,  and  very  rich,  at  the  bottom. 

Moore's  Flat  and  ricinitij. — Six  miles  further  up  the  ridge  are  the 
thriving  towns  of  Moore's  Flat  and  Eureka  South,  with  many  smaller 
camps,  in  which  mining  is  actively  carried  on  all  the  year  round,  ou 
account  of  the  abundance  of  water,  which  rarely  fails  in  these  high 
regions.  One  company,  at  IMoore's  Flat,  report  $05,000  as  the  product 
of  the  season.  The  mining  above  this  point  is  principally  carried  on 
in  drifts  under  the  lava  crust,  and  the  lead  is  lost  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierras.  Between  North  Bloomtield  (formerly  known  as  Humbug)  and 
Moore's  Flat,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Yuba,  is  the  mining  camp 
of  Eel ief  Hill,  where  six  companies  are  engaged  in  hydraulic  mining. 
From  this  point  can  be  seen  the  extensive  auriferous  deposit  between 
the  South  Yuba  and  Bear  River,  on  which  are  situated  the  towns  of 
Alpha,  Omega,  and  Washington.  The  whole  northern  sloi>e  of  this  "  di- 
vide'' Ijas  been  worked  for  years,  and  is  yet  comparatively  undevelope<l. 
The  general  topography  of  these  divides,  and  the  situation  of  the  de- 
trital  matter,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  general  north  and  south  sweep, 
which  has  been  broken  and  eroded  by  the  modem  streams. 

THE  GRAVEL  MINES  OF  NEVADA  CITY  AND  GRASS  VALI.EY. 

These  localities  are  better  known  abroad  for  the  productiveness  of 
their  (piartz  mines  rather  than  for  any  notoriety  acquired  from  their 
l>lacers,  which,  however,  were  of  uni)aralleled  richness.  At  an  early  day 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  richness  of  the  gravel  deposit  lying  under, 
the  ridge  to  the  north  of  Nevada  City.  This  ridge  had  been  broken  away 
in  two  places  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  leaving  a  sugsir- 
loaf-shaped  mound  between,  and  at  this  point  drifts,  then  called  "  cayote 
holes,"  were  run  to  develop  the  channel.  Many  of  these  claims  have 
been  abandoned,  and  at  present  the  only  extensive  operations  are  carried 
on  by  Marcellus  and  Maltman,  under  and  on  the  Sugar-loaf  referred  to. 

This  deposit  of  gravel  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1852,  directly 
north  of  what  was  called  in  early  days  the  old  "  Coyote  Hill,"  the  bed- 
rock in  the  channel  being  some  25  feet  lower  than  that  of  "Cayote 
Hill."  Its  general  course  is  due  north,  running  through  the  main  ridge, 
and  terminating  at  Selby  Flat,  a  distance  of  about  3,100  feet.  •  Different 
companies  located  ground,  claiming  from  100  to  500  or  700  feet  on  the 
channel,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  were  largely  rewarded  for  their  ex- 
ertions, some  working  with  windlasses,  whims,  and  steam-engines,  sink- 
ing shafts  or  inclines,  running  tunnels  from  the  shafts,  and  drifting  the 
richest  of  the  bottom  gravel,  using  timbers  usually  4J  feet  in  length, 
and  leaving  in  and  near  the  channel  a  strata  of  gravel  overhead  fit)m 
25  to  30  feet  in  depth,  to  the  lower  strata  of  pipe-clay  which  overlies 
the  gravel  deposit,  though  gravel  and  sand  in  alternate  layers  are  fouud 
almost  reaching  the  surface.  The  channel  itself,  or  the  lead,  as  it  is 
called  here,  varies  from  80  to  150  feet  in  width,  but  good  pay  is  found 
the  entire  width  of  the  deposit,  averaging  about  1,000  feet  Wide  from 
east  to  west  side. 
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The  present  claims  of  Marcellus  and  Maltman  are  very  extensive, 
they  baving  bought  out  nearly  all  their  neighbors.  In  1855  they  com- 
meuced  a  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  hydraulic  washing,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  grade  of  this  tunnel  being 
used  up,  they  decided  to  run  another  a  distance  of  2,400  feet,  which  is  40 
feet  lower  than  the  former,  and  will  enable  them  to  work  all  their  ground. 
This  new  tunnel  is  now  two-thirds  completed,  and,  when  finished,  the 
total  cost  will  not  be  far  from  $35,000. 

The  improved  style  of  working  this  mine  has  demonstrated,  during 
the  past  two  seasons,  that  it  can  be  worked  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
yield;  whereas,  in  former  seasons,  when  worked  by  hydraulic  washing 
on  a  small  scale,  the  profits  were  not  more  than  10  i)er  cent,  of  the  gross 
yield. 

1  am  indebted  to  W.  M.  Maltman,  esq.,  of  Xevada  City,  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  yield  of  the  gravel  companies  on  this  ridge.  It 
is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  companies : 

Evereall  &  Co.,  (discovered) |120, 000 

Johnson  &  Co aO,0()0 

Hen  ry ,  C radd  ock  «fe  C o 75,000 

Mountain  Summit  Company - 1*25, 000 

Pacific  Com[»any 120, 000 

Live  Oak  Company 500,000 

Yoang  America  Company 100, 000 

Bourbon  Company 50, 000 

United  States  Company 60,000 

Nebraska  Comjiany 550, 000 

Nevada  Company 100, 000 

Keystone  Company 1)0,000 

The  above  claims  were  all  drifted. 

The  amounts  of  gold  by  hydraulic  washing  on  this  gravel  deposit  are : 

French  Company §40,000 

White  &  Co 30,000 

Stewart  &  Co 4H,000 

0.  M.  Tomlinson 125,000 

Marcellns  &  Maltman 257, 000 

Aa  nearly  as  ever  can  be  ascertained— Total 2,420,000 


Three  miles  northwest  of  Nevada  City  the  Cement  Hill  Tunnel  and 
Pluming  Company,  a  San  Francisco  incorporation,  are  fitting  up  lor 
active  operations  next  season.  The  grounds  of  this  company  have  been 
noted  for  their  immense  yield.  In  1853-'54:  the  sum  of  $i'4rO,()00  was 
taken  from  an  area  of  ground  embracing  less  than  two  acres  of  surface. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Nevada  City  there  are  large  tracts  of  gravel 
which  will  pay  by  system ati(j  and  economical  management,  and  the  next 
two  years  will  witness  the  revival  of  many  enterprises  which  could  not 
be  carried  on  under  the  old  system  of  working  these  deposits. 

Grass  Valley,  situated  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  hills  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  in  which  are  found  the  quartz  ledges  which  have 
given  this  locality  a  world-wide  fame,  was  noted  in  early  times  for  its 
rich  placers.  These  diggings  were  the  results  of  two  causes — the  de- 
composition of  the  surface  quartz  and  the  dispersion  of  an  ancient  chan- 
nel which  debouched  on  the  basin  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent town.  This  channel  had  a  general  course  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, and  was  probably  a  tributary  to  the  ancient  water-course  system, 
as  its  dhnensions  are  insignificant  compared  to  those  already  described — 
its  width  from  rim  to  rim  rarely  exceeding  150  feet,  though  it  is  covered  by 
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overlying  gravel,  which  overlai)S  its  rima  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
each  side.  The  slide  or  breakage  on  the  slopes  of  Al  ta  Hill  attracted  att<»u- 
tion  at  a  very  early  period,  and  a  tunnel  was  run  in  the  hill,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  the  rich  ground  of  the  Alta  Company. 
These  claims  yielded  large  returns  for  a  year,  and  were  then  abandoned. 
The  Hope  Gravel  Company. — In  the  early  part  of  186G,  the  Hope  Gravel 
Company  was  incorporated  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$GO,(JOO,\livided  into  3,000  shares,  and  6,000  feet  of  ground,  located  mi 
Alta  Hill,  was  purchased ;  the  greater  part  of  this,  however,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  worked  out.  A  systematic  exploration  was  commenced, 
which  continued  without  any  encouraging  discoveries  for  nearly  four 
yenrs,  when  the  present  brilliant  ]uospects  were  struck.  During  this 
period  forty  assessments  were  levied,  aggregating  898,250.  Hoisting 
works  were' erected;  shafts  sunk,  abandoned,  and  commenced  again  in 
more  favorable  locations ;  pumi)S  and  engines  were  replaced,  until  the 
l)resent  powerful  and  complete  machinery  was  obtained,  when  jierse- 
verance  and  energy  met  with  its  reward  in  the  striking  of  a  channel  at 
a  poiut  where  its  existence  had  for  years  been  unsuspected.  In  sinking 
the  various  shafts  of  the  company,  the  following  strata  were  found: 
]{ed  loam,  30  or  40  feet;  volcanic  ashes,  about  100  feet;  gravel,  4  orO 
feet ;  pii)e  clay,  60  feet ;  gravel,  1  to  3  feet ;  bed-rock — slate.  The  pres- 
ent working  shaft  of  the  company  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  240  feet  fmrn 
the  surface,  where  it  struck  the  rim  of  the  "  South  Channel,^  which  had 
been  worked  out  by  the  Alta  Company  and  llock  Tunnel  Company. 
The  main  drift  was  run  north,  through  the  old  workings,  but  prosi)eet- 
ing  failed  to  discover  the  continuation  of  the  Alta  Hill  channel.  In 
this  direction  a  sandy  deposit  was  found,  and  exploration  ceased  until 
IVIr.  Brower,  the  present  superintendent,  took  charge  of  the  mine.  Act- 
ing on  the  theory  that  the  sand  was  a  bar  or  island  of  the  old  river,  he 
ran  through  it  150  feet,  and  was  rewarded  by  striking  the  "North 
Channel,"  a  distance  of  350  feet  from  the  shaft,  which  proved  to  be  vir- 
gin ground.  Drifts  were  run  east  and  west,  on  the  line  of  the  channel, 
which  proved  to  be  from  80  to  90  feet  wide,  carrying  gravel  equal  to  any 
taken  from  the  Alta  Company's  ground.  These  drifts  demonstrated 
that  the  water-flow  of  this  north  channel  was  in  an  opposite?  direction 
to  that  of  the  S(mth  channel;  the  inference  is  that  the  old  river  took  an 
abrupt  bend,  forming  a  horseshoe,  and  left  a  point  of  sand  between  the 
old  ^Yorkings  and  the  present  discovery.  The  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  for  drainage — the  water  from  the  mine  flowing  in  a  ''snuip" 
or  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  whence  it  is  lifted  to  the  surfiK'e  hy 
two  10-inch  i)umps,  and  carried  to  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  conveyotl 
to  the  sluice-boxes  for  washing  the  gravel.  The  loose  gravel  is  run 
through  a  sluice  consisting  of  sixteen  boxes,  of  12  feet  each  in  length, 
with  a  grade  of  8  inches  to  tbe  box.  It  is  then  allowed  to  slack,  and  is 
run  through  a  second  time,  with  nearly  as  good  results  as  the  first.  The 
hard  cemented  gravel  and  the  quartz  boulders,  which  are  numerous  in 
this  claim,  will  require  crushing.  For  this  i)urpose  an  8-stamp  mill  has 
been  erected  and  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  pumping-engiue.  This 
engine  is  of  40  horse-power,  and  will  be  used  solely  for  the  battery  and 
pumps,  as  the  hoisting  api)aratus  is  run  by  an  independent  engine  of 
20  horse-i)ower.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  cleaning  out  the  old  tnn- 
iiels,  w-hich  will  drain  the  mine  to  some  extent,  and  increase  the  availa- 
ble power  of  the  machinery  by  relieving  it  of  the  duty  of  lifting  large 
quantities  of  water.  Twenty-five  men  are  on  the  pay-roll,  working  ten- 
hour  shifts;  this  force  can  be  increased  as  the  drifts  on  the  channel  are 
carried  forward.    Since  the  discovery  of  the  north  channel,  the  ^ield 
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per  week  has  been  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  ounces  of  gold  from  the 
sluices,  besides  a  large  amount  of  gravel  retained  for  crushing. 

The  success  of  the  Hope  Company  has  stimulated  active  operations 
along  the  line  of  this  deposit,  and  many  promising  locations  have  been 
made  recently,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Altona,  also  a  San 
Francisco  company,  which  is  opening  ground  between  Alta  Hill  and 
Grass  Valley,  adjoining  the  Hope  Company.  To  the  north  and  west 
several  companies,  penetrating  the  deposit  by  tunnels,  are  taking  out 
pay  gravel.  Webster  &  Co.  are  carrying  on  extensive  operations  in  this 
direction,  and  have  struck  gravel  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  in  thickness 
which  prospects  very  rich.  The  lower  end  of  this  ancient  stream  is 
l)eing  sought  between  the  Grass  Valley  basin  and  Bear  River.  Exten- 
sive exploration  is  also  being  carried  to  the  eastward,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bough  and  Beady,  and  present  appearances  indicate  a  largely  in- 
creased gold  product  from  gravel  mining. 

BETWEEN  GREENHORN  GREEK  AND  BEAR  RIVER. 

The  Great  Blue  Lead  is  the  distinctive  appellation  of  one  of  the 
largest  ancient  streams  of  California,  which  is  found  in  the  counties  of 
Sierra,  Xevada,  and  Placer.  The  name  has  been  generally  adopted  on 
account  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  lower  strata  of  gravel  of  this  chan- 
nel, among  which  the  distinguishing  features  are  the  color  and  hard- 
ness- The  Blue  Lead  has  had  its  greatest  developments  between  Green- 
horn Creek  and  Bear  Eiver,  where  are  located  the  towns  of  Hunt's  Hill, 
(called  Gouge-eye  in  early  times,)  lied  Dog,  You  Bet,  and  Little  York, 
The  peculiar  nomenclature  of  these  towns  gives  the  traveler  an  unfavor- 
able impression  of  the  intelligence  of  the  early  miners.  Such  an  opinion, 
however,  is  erroneous,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  these  places 
acquired  their  present  names  they  were  mere  camps,  without  any  pros- 
pects of  growing  into  towns,  and  the  names  were  given  from  some  acMji- 
dental  local  event  or  peculiarity  to  a  temporary  camp,  which  subse- 
quently acquired  sulhcient  importance  to  have  a  post  office  and  express 
office,  which  had  the  effect  of  perpetuating  the  name,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  present  residents. 

The  auriferous  deposit  has  a  general  north  and  south  course  until  it 
reaches  You  Bet,  where  it  turns  to  the  east.  Its  width  is  between  halt 
a  mile  and  a  mile,  and  the  depth  of  the  deposit  varies  from  100  to  300 
feet — ^perhaps  more  at  some  places.  The  range  is  intersected  by  deep 
ravines  and  gulches  emptying  in  Greenhorn  Creek  or  Bear  liiver,  which 
in  some  places  have  been  filled  w  ith  tailings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 
der further  hydraulic  operations  impossible  until  they  are  removed. 

Cement  mining, — ^The  principal  interest  of  this  region  is  hydraulic  and 
cement  mining.  The  cement  mining  has  been  carried  on  by  tunnels  run 
to  strike  the  channel,  which  has  been  followed  and  '^  breasted  out" 
where  practicable.  The  excessive  hardness  of  the  cement  makes  its  ex- 
traction by  this  means  expensive,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  fortunate  sea- 
son have  often  been  expended  the  next  in  eltbrts  to  find  the  lead,  which 
is  frequently  lost  in  consequence  of  the  winding  of  the  channel.  The 
channel,  although  carrying  gold  almost  invariably,  is  very  much 
^^  spotted,"  and  the  large  returns  of  some  of  the  companies  have  been 
taken  from  a  very  limited  area  of  bed-rock. 

In  Jnly,  1867,  there  were,  between  Quaker  Hill  and  Little  York,  nine- 
teen mills,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  stamps,  erected  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  $100,000,  for  crushing  cement,  of  which  eighty  stamps  were 
then  rnnning  regularly.    (Report  for  1869,  page  31.)    In  October,  1870, 
H.  Ex.  10 0 
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but  one  of  these  mills,  that  of  Goodspeed  &  Co.,  at  Hunt's  Hill,  was 
runniui?  re^ilarly,  and  two  or  thre^  others  at  intervals.  Hydraulic 
operations  are  also  suspended  at  all  these  points,  except  Little  York,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  this  season,  which  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  dryness,  but  it  is  probable  that  next  year  this  branch  of  miniug 
will  be  more  extensively  engaged  in,  at  points  where  outlet  is  practica- 
ble, than  for  many  years  past.  The  owners  of  the  cement  claims  for- 
merly worked  by  mills  are  fitting  up  hydraulic  apparatus  lor  wa8hiu|^ 
off  the  dirt  down  to  the  cemented  gravel,  and  will  not  resume  crushiuc: 
until  this  top  dirt  is  run  off,  when  they  can  pursue  this  business  im 
from  the  disadvantages  and  expense  of  underground  workings.  The 
hydraulic  dirt  is  rich  enough  to  pay  well  at  present  rates  of  water,  (10  \o 
12J  cents  per  inch,)  with  the  improved  machinery  now  in  use,  and  it  is 
an  absolute  certainty  that  the  bottom  will  pay  largely  when  it  can  be 
mined  and  crushed  without  the  expenses  incident  to  underground  ope- 
rations. Taking  the  aggregate  results  of  channel-mining,  by  means  of 
tunnels  and  drifts,  and  crushing  by  stamps,  on  this  range,  we  should  find 
that  it  has  not  been  a  profitable  business,  considering  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  although  some  of  the  claims  near  You  Bet  have  at 
seasons  yielded  almost  fabulous  returns. 

Hydraulic  mining, — At  Red  Dog,  operations  are  necessarily  suspended 
for  want  of  an  outlet.  At  You  Bet,  Williams  &  Co.,  Brown  &Co.,  Neece& 
West,  and  the  owners  of  the  Hydelauff  ground,  (all  having  mills  on  this 
ground,)  are  preparing  for  hydraulic  operations  in  1871.  At  Quaker  Hill, 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Sargent  and  N.  B.  Jacobs  own  extensive  hydraulic  ground, 
which  is  worked  with  all  the  improved  appliances.  These  gentlemen  have 
suspended  crushing  at  their  mill,  (the  Green  Mountain,)  finding  it  uu- 
profitable.  Cimlk  Bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  has  been  noted 
for  the  large  quantities  of  silicified  wood  found  in  its  washings  at  a 
depth  of  150  to  200  feet ;  specimens  of  this  may  be  found  in  all  the  min- 
eral cabinets  of  California,  and  many  of  those  in  the  Eastern  Stjites. 
In  May,  1866,  S.  ]Sr.  Stranahan  &  Co.  located  an  extensive  claim  on 
Chalk  Mountain  ridge,  commencing  near  You  Bet,  and  following  up  the 
center  of  the  ridge  ten  miles,  having  an  average  width  of  one  mile. 
They  have  expended  about  $45,000  on  this  ground — the  greater  part  of 
which  was  disbursed  in  perfecting  the  title.  No  work  has  been  done  on 
this  claim  for  the  past  year,  but  operations  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring 
of  1871  at  four  different  points.  A  section  of  this  claim,  from  openings 
at  various  localities,  shows  the  following  strata :  Lava,  overlaid  with  a 
few  feet  of  soil,  200  feet ;  volcanic  ashes  and  debris,  200  feet ;  pii)e-cla.v, 
150  feet;  white  gravel,  200  feet;  blue  gravel,  10  to  50  feet;  betl-rock, 
hard  slate.  The  overlying  lava  appears  only  high  up  on  the  ridge,  and 
does  not  come  down  as  far  as  the  towns  named.  The  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head- waters  of  Greenhorn  and  Deer  Creeks  contains  im- 
mense deposits  of  gravel,  which  have  not  been  systematically  worked 
for  want  of  capital. 

The  towns  on  this  range  have  greatly  changed  in  appearance  since 
1867.  Red  Dog  and  You  Bet  have  been  destroyed  by  tire.  The  lirst- 
named  town  will  not  be  rebuilt,  former  residents  having  removed  to  Yon 
Bet,  less  than  a  mile  distant.  Little  York,  then  a  decaying  town,  now 
presents  a  lively  and  prosperous  appearance,  the  effects  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  most  of  the  ground  in  a  large  company.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  an  extensive  purchase  of  cround  and  water-<Hk*h<«, 
compiisinj;  the  valuable  property  of  Neeco  &  West,  and  Edward  Williams,  located 
between  You  Bet  and  Red  Dog,  has  been  made  by  a  London  mining  company,  and  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Birdseye  Creek  Mining  Company. 
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River  sluicing.-^The  future  of  the  region  under  consideration  will 
depend  to  a  great  degree  on  finding  an  outlet  for  its  vast  quantity'  of 
hydraulic  dirt.  This  can  be  obtained  in  some  places  by  bed-rock  tun- 
Dels;  but  at  other  x)oints  these  are  impracticable,  and  effectual  outlet 
can  only  be  had  by  emptying  the  streams  and  gulches  of  their  vast  ac- 
cnmulation  of  tailings.  As  an  example  of  the  extent  of  these  accumu- 
lations, we  will  take  Bear  Eiver.  This  stream  has  been  filled  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  80  feet  in  the  center,  and  its  former  banks  so  far  covered 
that  talfpine  trees,  formerly  far  above  the  stream,  have  been  gradually 
engulfed,  season  after  season,  until  now  only  the  top  branches  appear 
above  the  current.  It  is  believed  that  these  tailings  contain  enough 
gold  and  quicksilver  to  pay  a  handsome  profit  for  their  removal,  if  an 
outlet  could  be  found.  A  few  years  since  a  San  Francisco  company  laid 
a  flume  in  the  bed  of  Greenhorn  Creek,  commencing  at  a  point  where  a 
natural  fall  existed,  with  the  intention  of  washing  out  the  tailings,  but 
an  unusal  flood  of  water  broke  up  the  boxes  the  first  season,  and  the 
enterprise  was  not  resumed,  although  pronounced  feasible  and  profitable 
by  all  the  miners  of  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Uren,  of  Duteh  Flat,  a  civil 
engineer  and  surveyor,  has  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  country  be- 
tween Bear  Eiver  and  the  Korth  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and 
states  that  a  tunnel  could  be  run  through  the  divide  between  these 
streams  which  would  not  exceed  in  length  one  and  a  half  miles.  As  the 
American  River  runs  through  a  gorge  several  hundred  feet  lower  than 
Bear  River,  this  tunnel  would  empty  Bear  River  and  its  tributaries  and 
open  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  hydraulic  ground  now  without  outlet, 
which  otherwise  can  never  yield  up  its  wealth.  The  quantity  of  tailings 
in  Bear  River  and  its  confluent  gulches  alone,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
supposed  tunnel,  estimating,  on  an  average  width  of  300  feet,  a  depth  of 
75  feet,  and  a  length  of  ten  miles,  would  be  44,000,000  cubic  yards.  We 
know  that  in  early  times  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  and  quicksilver 
was  lost :  perhaps  20  per  cent,  would  be  too  low  an  estimate  of  such 
losses.  Of  late  years  the  proportion  of  gold  and  quicksilver  carried  off 
in  the  tailings  has  been  smaller ;  the  amount  could  be  approximated  by 
careful  calculations  of  the  results  of  the  cleaning  up  of  the  last  system 
of  undercurrents  and  tail  sluices  of  the  claims  emptying  into  this  river, 
and  by  some  experiments  at  favorable  points.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  the  general  average  of  the  tailings  will  reach  2^  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $1,100,000,  to  save  which  we  must  con- . 
struct  a  tunnel  of  say  8,000  feet,  lay  it  in  flume,  and  place  it  in  condi- 
tion for  running  off  the  tailings.  With  the  present  facilities  for  running 
tunnels,  by  means  of  compressed  air,  diamond  drills,  and  giant  powder, 
we  should  not  estimate  the  expense  per  lineal  foot  at  over  $10  or  $12 — 
the  rock  being  an  easily  worked  slate — which  would  give  an  aggregate 
of  $100,000.  Allow  $50,000  for  putting  in  flume  and  incidental  expenses, 
and  we  have  a  total  cost  of  $150,000.  Now,  if  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
amount  estimated  to  be  in  the  river  can  be  saved,  we  have  a  result  of 
$550,000,  less  the  expense  of  cleaning  up  and  original  cost  of  tunnel. 
The  contents  of  these  tailings  have  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Uren  and 
others  at  much  higher  figures  than  above.  After  the  tailings  were 
ran  off,  the  tunnel  would  be  valuable  property  as  a  tail-sluice  outlet  for 
many  square  miles  of  hydraulic  ground.  We  have  made  the  calculation 
oat  of  curiosity,  but  think  this  is  one  of  the  profitable  mining  enter- 
prises of  the  future. 

The  Little  York  Mining  and  Water  Company. — This  is  the  most  exten- 
sive mining  operation  between  Greenhorn  and  Be^r  River.  The  com- 
pany was  formed  two  years  since,  and  has  purchased  and  consolidated 
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miniDg  ground  covering  an  area  of  aboat  240  acres,  one-half  of  which 
is  located  at  Little  York,  and  the  balance  at  Liberty  Hill  and  Christmas 
Hill,  a  few  miles  distant.  In  addition  to  the  groand  thns  acquired,  they 
have  purchavsed  the  ditches  and  water  right  of  Thomas  Gardner  and  Pa^ 
terson  and  Maguire,  three  ditches  with  an  aggregate  length  of  forty-five 
miles,  and  having  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  3,000  inches  of  water.  The 
width  of  the  Blue  Lead,  which  underlies  all  the  ground  at  Little  York, 
is  from  300  to  500  feet,  but  the  auriferous  dei)Osit  has  a  surface  width  of 
about  one  mile.  The  average  height  of  the  banks  from  bed- rock  to  sur- 
face is  160  or  180  feet,  of  which  from  20  to  40  feet  is  hard  cement.  The 
company  have  two  mills  for  crushing  cement,  but  this  treatment  has 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  sui)erior  facilities  enjoyed  here  for 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  dumps,  which  serve  to  effectually  break 
up  and  disintegrate  the  hardest  cement,  these  claims  having  outlet  both 
on  Bear  River  and  Steep  Hollow,  with  at  least  600  feet  of  fall  to  either 
stream.  They  have  nearly  10,000  feet  of  flume,  4  to  6  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  four  miles  of  iron  pipe  for  conveying  water  from  their  dit<ches  to 
the  ground.  The  company  are  running  but  a  few  hundred  inches,  but 
will  run  2,500  inches  next  season  with  the  newly-invented  hydraulic 
nozzles,  when  they  expect  to  take  out  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  per  month. 
The  past  season  has  yielded  $7,000  to  $10,000  per  month.  Water  is 
sold  here  at  9  cents  per  inch,  being  cheaper  than  at  any  other  locality 
in  the  State.  • 

The  Hydraulic  Mines  of  Dutch  Flat  and  Oold  Run. — ^The  districts  of 
Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run,  both  centers  of  rich  hydraulic  districts,  are 
situated  on  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Bear  River  and  the  North 
Fork  of  the  American  River,  and  are  both  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  follows  this  ridge  to  the  main  Sierras,  The 
hydraulic  diggings  here  are  very  extensive,  and  have  been  profitable  to 
an  unusual  degree.  The  channel,  which  presents  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  Blue  Lead,  is  evidently  the  same  ancient  water-course  developed 
at  You  Bet,  which,  turning  to  the  east  at  Little  York,  passes  under  this 
ridge,  through  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run  districts,  and  debouches  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  at  Indiana  Hill. 

Dutch  Fhit  district,  comprising  an  area  of  mining  ground  of  abont 
640  acres,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  ancient  channels— the 
Blue  Lead,  and  a  channel  which  comes  down  the  divide  between  Bear 
River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  from  east  to  west,  Placer 
mining  was  commenced  at  Dutch  Flat  in  1849,  and  hydraulic  operations 
on  a  large  scale  in  1856  and  1857.  The  main  lead  has  a  width  of  2,000 
feet,  and  an  average  depth  of  240  feet.  Bed-rock  has  been  reached  at 
only  one  poin  t^ — the  shaft  of  James  Teaff-— and  has  nowhere  been  stripped. 
The  bottom  is  known  to  be  very  rich,  but  is  excessively  hanl,  and  can- 
not be  profitably  worked  without  a  bed-rock  tunnel.  Two  small  mills  of 
eight  stamps  each  were  erected  in  1868  and  inclines  sunk  on  the  rim-rock. 
Rich  gravel  was  struck,  but  the  expense  of  pumping  and  hoisting  ou 
such  a  small  scale  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  Hydraa- 
lic  mining  has  been  carried  ou  here  only  on  a  small  scale  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  the  surface  having  been  washed  off  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  or 
more,  below  which  the  gravel  was  found  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of 
large  blasts.  The  present  outlet  will  admit  of  another  bench  being 
washed  off  on  most  of  the  claims,  which  will  pay  well  with  the  use  of 
large  streams  of  water  through  the  improved  nozzles. 

Most  of  the  ground  at  Dutch  Flat  is  owned  by  individuals  or  com- 

^  Thia  claim  has  passed  under  the  oontrol  of  a  company  of  English  capitalists. 
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panies  in  tracts  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres.  The  most  extensive 
rainiog  property  in  the  State,  owned  by  one  individual,  is  that  of  James 
Teaff.  Besides  his  larg:e  area  of  ground,  he  owns  a  tail-sluice  over  one 
mile  in  length,  six  feet  in  width,  and  two  in  depth,  one-half  of  which  is 
in  tuuneL  This  tail-sluice  cost  $55,000,  and  has  been  exceexiingly  profit- 
able during  seasons  of  active  mining  operations.  Three  large  ditches 
furnish  water  for  the  Dutch  Flat  and  Gold  Run  districts,  the  principal 
ditch  being  that  of  the  South  Yuba  Company.  These  ditches  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  7,000  inches.    Water  is  sold  at  12  J  cents  per  inch. 

Oold  Run  district — This  district  commences  at  the  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  and  runs  southerly  two  miles  to  Indiana  Hill,  below 
which  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  has  broken'  through  the 
alluvial  deposit.  The  area  of  the  hydraulic  ground  embraces  1,000  to 
1,200  acres,  and  is  owned  and  worked  by  about  forty  companies.  The 
auriferous  deposit  here  is  of  great  depth,  and  the  dirt  much  softer  tlian 
at  Dutch  Flat;  the  consequence  is  that  an  immense  amount  of  dirt  is 
run  oiF  every  season,  and  the  natural  outlet  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
district  is  fast  choking  up  with  tailings.  Operations  must  soon  be  sus- 
pended here  unless  a  bed-rock  tunnel  is  run.  Surveys  have  been  made 
for  such  a  tunnel,  which  will  be  4,000  feet  in  length,  and  when  completed 
will  insure  the  continuance  of  hydraulic  mining  for  many  years.  A 
prospecting  shaft  sunk  to  bed-rock  about  the  center  of  the  district,  and 
the  operations  of  the  cement  mill  at  its  lower  end,  have  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  the  blue  cement  on  the 
bottom.  No  blasting  is  required  here,  as  the  dirt  and  gravel  can  be  run 
off  down  to  the  blue  cement  with  heavy  streams  of  water. 

Hydraulic  operations  on  a  large  scale  were  not  commenced  here  until 
1862.  From  that  period  to  1805  the  gold  dust  was  taken  to  Dutch  Flat 
and  other  places  for  sale.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Moore,  ot 
Moore  &  Miner,  bankers  at  Gold  Run,  for  the  following  statement  of  the 
amounts  of  gold  dust  bought  by  them  from  1865  to  1870 : 

1^5 $139,877  02 

1866 .  2:J7,908  62 

1«7 309,812  65 

1868 259,188  05 

1869 189,918  73 

1870, (op  to  October  1st) 183,384  86 

1,320,089  93 
During  this  period  there  was  produced  from  claims,  in  which  M.  &  M.    • 
had  an  interest,  not  included  in  the  above  statement 62, 814  60 

1, 382, 904  53 
Add  fifty  per  cent,  for  gold  dust  produced  in  the  district  and  sold  else- 
where         691,452  26 

Total 2,074,356  79 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  six  years  this  small  district  has  produced 
over  two  millions  of  dollars.  These  large  returns  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  quantity  of  ground  run  off,  by  reason  of  the  soft  character  of 
the  dirt,  rather  than  to  its  richness. 

The  most  extensive  claiuis  in  the  district  are  those  of  Brogan  &  Co., 
at  Indi^ina  Hill,  a  brief  description  of  which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  mining  operations  here.  This  company  have  a  large  area 
of  ground,  exposing  a  face  of  hydraulic  dirt  240  feet  in  height,  all  of 
which,  except  some  thin  layers  of  pipe-clay  and  sand,  is  pay-dirt,  with 
no  indication  of  the  proximity  of  the  lower  strata  of  blue  cement.    The 
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bank  exhibits  alternate  layers  of  hydraulic  dirt,  gravel,  saud,  and  \nye- 
chiy,  with  an  occasional  layer  of  lignite,  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  wbkh 
is  found  at  a  dei>th  of  from  200  to  240  i'eet.    They  run  1,000  inches  of 
water  per  twenty-four  hours,  through  t'^o  Hoskin  nozzles,  4^  iiulies 
diameter  each,  under  a  pressure  of  290  i'eet.    The  Iloskin  nozzle  is  a 
local  invention,  and  does  not  materially  diifer  in  its  operations  ihmi 
those  already  described.    Formerly  500  inches  were  run,  in  four  strcums 
of  2i  inches  in  diameter  each,  requiring  a  man  to  each  stream.    Throufrli 
these  streams  water  could  be  effectively  thrown  more  than  100  led: 
bnt  the  improved  nozzles  will  do  execution  at  200  feet,  dispense  wiiii 
the  labor  of  two  men,  insure  safety  of  human  life  in  case  of  the  hank:* 
suddenly  caving — which  may  be  always  anticipated  hereirom  the  hei*(bt 
of  the  bank  and  the  softness  of  the  dirt — and  will  run  off  100  \yeT  ceut. 
more  dirt  than  the  same  amount  of  water  run  through  2^  inch  nozzk\s. 
This  immense  body  of  water  is  conducted  from  the  ditch  to  the  dis- 
tributor in  iron  pipes  500  feet  in  length,  having  a  diameter  of  27  inches 
at  the  discharge-box.    The  pressure  is  so  great  that  the  strongest  dis- 
tributors, made  of  cast  iron  J  inch  thick,  are  required,  and  these  suint^ 
times  burst.    Messrs.  Brogan  &  Co.  will  open  this  gi'ound  next  season 
through  their  new  sluice-tunnel,  1,200  feet  in  length.    This  tunnel,  wiiicli 
is  40  ieet  above  bed-rock  at  its  starting  point,  and  probably  100  at  its 
terminus — the  ground  getting  deeper  as  it  runs  baek  in  the  hill — willW 
continued  700  feet  farther  until  it  reaches  the  back  line  of  their  ground 
Indiana  Hill  Cenient  Mining  Company, — ^The  only  cement  mining  car- 
ried on  here  is  by  the  Indiana  Hill  and  Mining  Company  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  district.    This  company  commenced  oi)erations  several  years 
since  at  a  point  where  the  ancient  channel  bed-rock  is  broken  oil*  and 
denuded  by  the  deep  gorge  through  which  runs  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Araericau  liiver.    This  company  have  ground  1,600  feet  in  length  hv 
about  400  feet  in  width.    The  width  of  the  channel  at  this  i>oint  is 
undefined,  and  extends  for  several  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  this 
company's  ground ;  or  perhaps  there  is  a  confluence  of  two  channels 
here.    The  claim  is  worked  through  a  tunnel  200  feet  in  length,  20  feet 
in  width,  and  10  feet  in  height,  from  which  drifts  have  been  run  and 
extensive  breaatings  made.    Although  10  feet  in  height  of  pay  has  been 
taken  out,  there  is  milling  cement  left  overhead.    The  tunnel  is  run  on 
.the  bed-rock,  and  drains  the  ground  as  it  progresses.    The  car-loads  of 
cement  are  run  out  on  a  tramway  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  mouth  <»f 
the  tunnel  to  the  mill  of  the  company.    This  is  an  eight-stamp  mill,  run 
by  a  ''  hurdy-gurdy'-  wheel  8  feet  in  diameter,  using  75  inches  of  water 
under  a  pressure  of  75  feet,  and  has  a  crushing  capacity  of  thirty  to 
thirty-six  tons  per  day,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  cement    The 
cost  of  the  milling  and  mining  will  probably  not  exceed  $1  50  i)er  ton. 
The  claim  is  worked  very  skillfully  and  economically.    The  occurrenc-e 
of  large  boulders  and  the  hardness  of  the  cement  renders  exiiensive 
timbering  unnecessary.    Very  little  water  has  been  met  with,  aud  that 
runs  off'  by  the  tunnel.    The  officers  decline  at  present  giving  a  state- 
ment of  their  receipts  and  expenses.    Twenty  men  are  employed,  aud 
rumor  says  the  company  is  clearing  $100  per  day  over  expenses. 

It  is  estimated  that  $20,000,000  in  gold  have  been  taken  out  from  the 
vicinity  of  Forest  Hill  alone,  and  that  an  abundance  of  water  would  re- 
vive tlie  placer-mining  interest  in  that  and  adjacent  districts,  and  render 
claims  profitable  that  are  now  worthless.  The  principal  mining  towns 
are  Iowa  Hill,  Damascus,  Todd's  Valley,  Michigan  Bluff',  and  Forest 
Hill.  i\lichigan  Bluff'  is  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American,  and  ik)$- 
sesses  a  large  body  of  hydraulic  ground,  with  an  average  depth  of  over 
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200  feet.  Tbe  principal  interest  of  Forest  Hill  is  in  cement  mining. 
The  cement  is  mined  by  tunnels,  and  drifts  run  under  tbe  lava  crust, 
and  crushed  by  mills.  This  branch  of  mining  has  not  been  actively 
prosecuted  for  the  past  year,  for  want  of  capital,  although  tliere  is  much 
nnworked  gix)nnd.  Four  mills  are  idle ;  one  working  regularly,  and 
one  at  intervals ;  and  six  or  eight  hydraulic  claims  worked  on  a  small 
scale.  The  product  of  Forest  Hill  district  for  1870  will  slightly  exceed 
$200,000.  At  Bath,  near  Forest  Hill,  there  is  a  claim  which  is  an  ex- 
ception Xjo  the  general  rule  of  the  "  pay  "  dirt  lying  nearest  the  bed  rock. 
In  this  claim  the  pay-lead  is  many  leet  above  the  bed-rock — in  some 
places  150  feet — ^sind  is  confined  in  a  very  thin  streak  from  six  to  six- 
teen inches  in  thickness,  very  hard,  and  of  a  rusty  appearance.  This 
lead  runs  almost  on  a  level  into  the  hill  for  several  thousand  feet,  and 
has  been  worked  with  regular  and  profitable  results  lor  three  thousand 
feet. 

Dr.  Henry  De  Groot,  of  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Herald,  who 
visited  this  region  in  the  fall  of  1870,  speaks  of  its  resources  as  follows : 
"Therie  are  many  claims  still  unopened,  aftbrding  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  on  this  divhle;  and  yet  the 
whole  is  an  industrial  waste,  notwithstanding  the  San  Francisco  capital- 
ist can,  any  day,  after  having  taken  his  breakfast,  ride  with  the  utmost 
comfort  and  at  snmll  cost  into  the  very  heart  of  this  distri<-t,  in  time  to 
take  bis  supper.  In  making  this  brief  and  pleasant  journey  he  will  i)ass 
over  such  treasures  of  gold  lying  just  a  little  beneath  his  leet,  as  he 
would  never  see  upon  the  bank  counters  or  in  the  capacious  vaults  of 
the  Mint.  It  jfills  one  with  amazement,  after  examining  a  stretch  of 
country  like  that  extending  from  Todd's  Valley  to  Last  Chance,  that  it 
should  be  so  neglected,  with  the  evidence  of  its  opulence  almost  in  sight. 
Ten  thousand  men  could  find  remunerative  employment  here  for  years, 
without  exhausting  these  deposits,  which  could  be  so  easily  reached, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  immensely  i>rofi table." 

Beticeen  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American, — The  country 
between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American  River  is  an 
elevated  mountainous  region,  no  part  of  which  is  less  than  3,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  country  is  cut  ui)  by 
ravines  and  tremendous  cafions  of  great  depth  and  graiuleur,  and  pre- 
sents features  of  natural  scenery  rarely  equaled,  even  in  (■alifornia. 
This  scenery,  has  been  graphically  described  by  Bayard  Taylor  in  "A^t 
Uome  and  Abroad.''  This  region  contains  probably  one  hundred  square 
miles  of  mining  ground,  the  greater  paii  of  which  is  covered  by  lava 
and  volcanic  matter,  and  is  opened  and  mined  through  tunnels.  Mining 
oi)erations  have  not  been  extensively  carried  on  since  18GG,  when  the 
following  amounts  of  gold  dust  were  shipped  through  the  express  offices 
of  the  principal  towns.  The  figures  are  from  the  books  of  W.  Van  Vec- 
tor, assessor  for  that  year : 

Forest  Hm $307,000  00 

TcKld's  VaUey 14H,4H-2  00 

Michigan  Blu£f 400,  (MM)  00 

Iowa  HiU 16:{,G;«  92 

Total 1,079,115  92 


Add  to  this  twenty  per  cent,  for  dust  carried  off  to  other  localities, 
and  we  have  a  product  of  $1,414,939  10. 

The  country  between  these  rivers  is  but  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
most  of  the  districts  being  limited  to  a  supply  of  1,000  inches,  and  even 
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this  cannot  bo  depended  npon  for  more  than  a  few  months  in  the  year. 
Should  Colonel  Von  Schmidt's  magnificent  enterprise  of  tapping  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  bringing  its  waters  through  this  region  to  the  foot-hills^  and 
thence  to  San  Francisco,  be  completed,  we  may  look  for  a  renewal  of 
mining  operations  here  which  will  revive  the  flush  times  of  '49--o0. 

The  object  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Water  Company  is  to  sup])ly  with 
water  a  large  portion  of  the  central  part  of  the  State,  comprising  the 
best  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  of  California,  besides  supplying 
some  of  the  principal  towns.  An  act  of  Congress  has  granted  all  the 
privileges  required  for  right  of  way,  and  the  company,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Colonel  A.  W.  Yon  Schmidt,  as  chief  engineer,  is  now  pro- 
ceeding energetically  with  the  work.  Lake  Tahoe  is  situated  among 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  IS^evadas,  in  the  easterly  part  of  Placer 
County,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  an  almost 
unlimited  depth — soundings  having  been  made  with  a  l,500foot  line 
without  touching  bottom.  Its  greatest  length  is  twenty-eight  mHes, 
and  the  area  of  the  lake  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  ^ty  square 
miles.  One  foot  in  depth  of  this  surface  would  give  a  daily  supply  for 
the  year  of  13,748,252  gallons.  If  required,  the  lake  can  be  raised  six 
feet  by  a  small  dam  at  its  outlet,  and  can  be  drawn  six  feet  below  its 
present  surface — which  would  give  12  feet  of  water  from  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  or  164,899,024  gallons  per  day.  But  should  the  com- 
pany take  all  the  water  that  discharges  itself  from  the  outlet  now  run- 
ning down  the  Truckee  River,  and  supplying  the  lumber  region  of 
Truckee  and  the  mills  at  Eeno,  Nevada,  there  still  would  be  more  water 
in  the  river  below  than  can  possibly  be  used,  for.  the  reason  that  so 
many  large  streams  enter  below  the  point  of  the  dam.  The  dam  has 
already  been  constructed  at  the  outlet  of  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee — ^for  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  In  the  spring  the  tunnel  will  be  commenced, 
running  through  the  Sierras  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  ot 
three  miles.  At  this  point  the  water  will  be  turned  into  the  North  Fork 
of  the  American  River,  and  will  follow  the  bed  of  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles.  The  water  will  be  diverted  from  the  river  on  the 
Auburn  side,  and  carried  to  that  town  by  a  canal.  From  Auburn  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  the  water  to  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Yallejo, 
Oakland  and  other  localities. 

Iowa  Hill  and  vicinity. — ^The  town  of  Iowa  Hill  is  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  range  which  forms  the  east  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American  River.  The  interest  here  is  hydraulic  washing  and  cement 
mining.  The  hydraulic  mining  can  only  be  carried  on  for  a  brief  season 
in  each  year,  as  the  four  ditches  which  supply  the  place,  none  of  which 
are  over  six  miles  in  length,  will  not  furnish,  in  the  aggregate,  over  1,U00 
inches  of  water  in  the  best  season — ^less  than  is  run  in  one  set  of  claims 
at  Gold  Run  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Two  large  cement  mills 
are  running — the  Columbia,  twenty  stamps,  (steam,)  at  Monona  Flat, 
and  the  Morning  Star,  twenty  stamps,  (steam,)  near  Wisconsin  Hill. 
The  latter  claim  has  5,000  feet  on  what  appears  to  be  a  blue  lead  chan- 
nel, and  has  been  a  profitable  enterprise  for  many  years — the  owners, 
however,  are  somewhat  reticent  as  to  their  operations,  and  we  can  fur- 
nish no  statistics.  Many  other  milling  enterprises  have  been  abandoned, 
as  it  is  believed  most  of  the  ground  can  be  more  profitably  worked  by  the 
hydraulic  process  when  water  in  sufiicient  quantities  shall  be  brought  in. 

The  gold  product  for  the  past  three  years,  based  on  purchases  and 
shipments  by  J.  W.  Chinn,  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Oa,  has  been  as 
follows : 
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ie68 $185,000 

1H69 162,000 

1^0,  (Judo  to  October — a  very  dry  seasou) ^ 69,550 

Balanceof  year  1870— estimated 10,000 

42K,550 

Add  20  per  cent,  for  dust  sold  elsewhere 85,310 

Total 511,860 


We  have  a  total  product  here,  allowing  for  overestimates,  of  at  least 
1500,000,  and  comparing  these  retarns  with  the  limited  quantity  of  dirt 
washed  off,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  1  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  ground  here  pays  a  very  high  rate  per  cubic  yard — i)rob- 
ably  over  20  cents.  The  miners  here  look  with  anxiety  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Water  Company's  works,  which  will  giv^e  them 
a  steady  and  unfailing  supply  of  water — the  amount  of  ground  here 
being  almost  unlimited  in  extent. 

As  the  ancient  river  bed  known  as  the  Blue  Lead  is  abruptly  broken 
off  by  the  deep  canon  of  the  North  Fork,  at  Indiana  Hill,  opposite  Mo- 
nona Flat,  ancl  distant  not  more  than  two  miles  in  an  air  line,  we  might 
expect  to  iind  its  continuation  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however;  and  if  it  exists,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to 
prove  its  identity.  Extensive  hydraulic  operations  at  Iowa  Hill  and 
Wisconsin  Hill  seem  to  favor  the  theory  of  a  wide  expanse  of  water 
with  rapid  currents,  depositing  beds  of  gravel  in  ba^sins  and  depressions 
of  the  bed  rock,  ratner  than  to  an  ancient  channel  system  so  plainly  in- 
dicated on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable 
that  the  Blue  Lead  channel  of  Indiana  Hill  will  be  found,  as  we  learn 
that  experienced  miners  are  prospecting  for  it  higher  up  the  river. 

The  Great  Canon  of  the  North  Fork. — ^Thiscafion  is  ten  or  twelve  miles 
long,  with  a  depth  of  from  1,800  feet  to  2,200  feet,  rarely  exceeding 
2,000  feet  in  width,  from  summit  to  summit  of  its  inclosing  mountain 
walls.  The  monutain  sides,  rising  abruptly,  and  the  river  winding  in 
serpentine  folds,  gives  the  observer  with  every  turn  a  fresh  view,  which 
seems  to  excel  in  wildness  and  sublimity  that  which  he  has  been  gazing 
on  in  awe  and  astonishment.  Bayard  Taylor  thus  describes  the  view  of 
this  canon  at  its  westerly  extremity,  as  presented  from  the  Illinoistowji 
and  Iowa  Hill  trail :  "  As  we  approached  the  North  Fork  of  the  Ameri- 
can, a  far  grander  chasm  than  any  we  had  yet  encountered  yawned  be- 
fore us;  the  earth  fell  sheer  away  to  an  unknown  depth  ffor  the  bottom 
was  invisible,)  while  a  mighty  mountain  wall,  blue  with  tne  heated  haze 
of  noonday,  rose  beyond,  leaning  against  the  sky.  Far  to  the  east  a 
vision  of  still  deeper  gorges,  overhung  bj*  Alpine  peaks,  glimmered 
throagh  the  motionless  air^" 

River  mining  is  still  prosecuted  on  the  banks  and  bars  of  this  stream, 
principally  by  Chinese,  of  whom  there  are  several  camps  in  the  great 
caiiou,  between  Jehovah  Gap  and  Cape  Horn.  The  breakage  of  the 
great  ancient  river,  whose  bed  was  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  present 
water  level  of  the  American  River,  has  scattered  its  contents  throughout 
this  canon,  where  they  have  lodged  against  projecting  points  of  the 
banks  and  become  in  the  course  of  time  as  hardly  compacted  and  ce- 
mented as  in  its  original  bed.  Inclines  and  drifts  are  run  in  these  gravel 
banks,  and  operations  conducted  until  the  rising  of  the  river  in  winter 
drives  out  the  miners.  At  Green  Valley,  a  few  miles  above  the  canon, 
nuggets  of  washed  gold  of  great  size — some  as  large  as  pigeon-eggs — 
have  been  found  in  abundance  in  a  shaly  blue  day,  which  is  described 
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as  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  former  bed  of  the 
American  River — ^running  parallel  to  it  and  not  more  than  50  feet  above 
its  present  bed.  These  "  strikes"  are  of  almost  annual  occurrence  in 
this  locality. 

SIEBBA  COUNTY. 

The  limited  time  at  my  disposal  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  did 
not  admit  of  a  visit  to  this  county.  For  all  the  information  embodied 
in  the  following  letter,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Spaulding,  for  many 
years  county  surveyor  of  that  county,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
official  duties,  has  gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  mining  resources 
of  Sierra  county : 

"  Deep  placer  mining  in  this  county  is  principally  confined  to  the  Blue 
Lead,  which  extends  through  the  county  parallel  to  the  main  range  of  the 
Sierra,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  present  streams.  This  body  of  blue  gravel 
is  usually  covered  several  hundred  feet  deep  with  volcanic  debris,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide  and  fifty  feet  deep.  The  portion  that  pays  for  work- 
ing is  usually  about  three  or  four  hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  one  to  three 
feet  deep,  lying  on  and  near  the  bed-rock.  Very  little  of  this  deposit 
has  been  worked  by  hydraulic  process ;  the  principal  method  has  beea 
to  work  through  tunnels,  shafts,  and  inclines.  When  raised  to  the  sur- 
fa<je,  the  gold  is  easily  washed  out  of  the  gravel  through  sluice-boxes. 
A  few  miners  are  receiving  small  returns  for  working  portions  of  the 
deposit  that  were  once  considered  worthless,  and  for  working  overagaia 
portions  that  paid  very  large  returns  for  working  before.  There  is  about 
two  miles  of  the  deposit  between  Forest  City  and  Bock  Creek  that  has 
not  been  worked,  owing  to  a  want  of  drainage  at  the  Kock  Creek  end 
and  at  the  Forest  City  end,  which  is  owned  in  small  tracts,  too  small  to 
justify  the  individual  companies  in  opening  it.  At  present  the  North 
Fork  Mining  Company,  an  incorporated  company,  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness is  at  Forest  City,  own  over  a  mile  of  mining  ground,  and  have  a 
tunnel  in  progress  that  will  strike  the  deposit  at  about  3,000  feet  from 
the  place  of  beginning.  This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  mines  in 
Sierra  County.  The  Rock  Creek  end  of  the  deposit  is  owned  by  the 
Adellia  Company — not  working.  At  Fir  Cap  there  are  two  companies 
recei\ing  good  returns  for  their  work.  At  Morristown  and  Cold  Caiion 
the  deposit  is  worked  out.  At  the  towns  of  Rowland  Flat,  Gibsonville, 
and  Whiskey,  the  deposit  is  wider,  and  pays  less  than  at  points  where  it 
is  narrow.  The  width  of  the  deposit  and  the  regular  yield  gives  a  per- 
manence to  the  work  being  done  at  these  towns,  and  at  present  rates  of 
progress  it  will  probably  take  ten  years  to  work  out  the  deposit.  North 
of  the  North  Yuba  River,  and  parallel  to  the  Blue  Lead,  and  about  three 
miles  below  or  west  of  it,  are  located  the  towns  of  Eureka,  St.  Louis, 
and  Port  Wine.  The  deposits  at  these  towns  have  been  worked  by 
hydraulic  process,  and  with  the,  exception  of  about  one  claim  at  each 
town,  that  will  yield  good  returns  for  two  or  three  years  to  come,  the 
ground  is  worked  out.  There  is  a  deposit  lying  between  Middle  and 
North  Yuba  Rivers,  and  parallel  to  the  Blue  Lead,  and  about  eight 
miles  above  or  east  of  it,  marked  by  mining,  camps,  among  which  are 
the  towns  of  American  Hill  and  Nebraska;  this  deposit  may  be  consid- 
ered exhausted.  The  towns  of  Pike  City,  Indian  Hill,  Brandy  City, 
and  Scales  district,  and  intervening  camps,  mark  the  course  of  a  deposit 
that  extends  through  the  county  parallel  to  the  Blue  Lead,  and  about 
twelve  miles  below  or  west  of  it.  This  deposit  has  been  principally 
worked  by  hydraulic  process.'^ 

I  am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  L.  E.  Crane,  superintendent  of  the 
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Alleghany  City  GMd  Mining  Company,  Alleghany  City,  Sierra  Coiiutj', 
for  tbe  following : 

Smith's  Flat,  the  development  and  t^nhscquent  exhaustion  of  which  as 
a  placer  deposit  led  naturally  to  hydraulic  mining  first,  and  next  to  the 
conception  and  prosecution  of  the  idea  of  following  the  gravel  into  the 
mountain  by  means  of  tunnels,  lies  to  the  south  of  Downieville,  Sierra 
Conuty,  about  eight  miles. 

The  place  was  named  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the  diggings,  wiio, 
following  a  ravine  up  the  mountain  side  from  Kanaka  Creek,  and  tak- 
ing a  fortune  out  as  he  went,  reached  a  bench  formation  situated  half- 
way from  creek  to  summit,  and  opened  on  the  southerly  edge  of  one  of 
the  richest  placer  deposits  ever  worked  in  California.  This  was  in 
1850-'ol;  and  a  prosperous  mining  camp  attested  the  value  of  the 
ground  during  the  period  of  its  working.  No  vestige  of  the  camp  re- 
mains, but  the  town  of  Alleghany — with  its  outlying  suburb,  Cumber- 
land— has  since  grown  into  and  maintained  its  existence  in.  the  close 
vicinity. 

The  first  tunnel  which  entered  the  mountain  was  Commenced  early  in 
1853,  and  was  named  the  ''  Packard,"  from  Dr.  Packard,  one  of  its  pro- 
jectors and  owners ;  it  still  retains  its  name,  and  is  yet  used  to  work 
tlurough,  the  gravel  paying  fair  wages  to  work  again,  and  an  occasional 
bit  of  undisturbed  ground  being  discovered  and  worke<l  very  profitably. 

The  Packard  tunnel  paid  from  the  start.  No  assessment,  beyond  the 
hght  contributions  necessary  to  a  commencement,  were  called  for,  and 
the  owners  received  large  individual  fortunes  from  dividends.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  "  rim  rock"  was  encountered,  but  the  tun- 
nel was  in  the  gravel  of  the  famous  Blue  Lead  from  the  time  of  erecting 
the  first  set  of  timbers.  Whether  the  absence  of  rim  rock  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Blue  Lead  debouched  from  the 
mountain  at  this  point,  winding  southerly  through  Chip's  Flat,  Minne- 
sota, Moore's  Flat,  etc.,  is  by  no  means  certain,  but  no  other  probable 
outlet  for  it  has  been  noticed. 

Following  the  Packard,  and  stimulated  by  prospects  that  were  almost 
certainties,  came  the  "  Alleghany,"  "  Pacific,"  "  Knickerbocker,"  "  Bay 
State,"  "New  York,"  "Red  Star,"  "Excelsior,"  "Masonic,"  "Jenny 
Lind,"  " Hooking  Bull,"  "Buckeye,"  "Blue  Tunnel,"  "Clipper,"  and 
other  companies — the  famous  "Live  Yankee"  penetrating  the  same 
mountain,  but  from  the  westerly  instead  of  easterly  side.  The  histories 
of  these  companies  were  uniformly  the  same ;  the  tunnels  penetrated 
the  rim  rock,  the  gravel  on  the  front  of  the  lead  was  worked  at  great 
profit,  and  when  the  main  Blue  Lead  wa«  reached,  it  was  necessary  to 
sink  an  incline  and  effect  drainage  by  means  of  pumping.  This  method 
of  working  was  expensive,  difficult,  and  necessiirily  far  from  thorough 
or  exhaustive ;  yet  the  yield  of  gold  was  enormous,  and  the  mines  were 
considered  very  valuable  by  their  owners. 

From  the  claims  of  the  "  Fremont,"  "  Knickerbocker,"  and  "  Masonic," 
were  taken  respectively  the  sums  of  $40,000,  $90,000,  and  $00,000  in 
the  space  of  a  month,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  of  the  claims  to 
procure  credit  tor  almost  unlimited  supplies  and  money.  That  every 
owner  connected  with  either  of  the  tunnels  was  not  greatly  enriched, 
was  owing  more  to  the  fact  that  they  all  became  entangled  in  expen- 
sive litigation  regarding  boundaries,  and  that  much  of  what  might  have 
been  profit  went  to  pay  lawyers  and  witnesses,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
It  is  one  of  the  unwritten  jokes  of  the  vicinity  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  these  trials  of  title  at  Downieville,  an  honest  miner  gave  testi- 
mouy  descriptive  of  the  situation  and  course  of  the  Blue  Lead.    He 
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traced  it  as  far  north  as  that  town,  and  when  the  attorney  asked  hm, 
"  Where  does  it  go  from  here  I"  he  replied,  •*  I  think  it  comes  right  into 
the  court-bouse  here  and  don't  go  no  further  P 

Not  one  of  these  companies  has  worked  out  the  ground  reached  by 
their  tunnels.  Various  causes  combined  to  induce  cessations  of  work; 
miuing  excitements  in  distant  localities  attracted  owners  away ;  tonuels 
became  first  dilapidated,  then  ruined,  and  in  1858-'59  the  end  of  excit- 
ing rush  and  competition  had  been  reached,  and  many  of  the  claims 
were  lying  untouched.  In  several  of  them,  however,  work  was  still 
done  by  men  who  had  succeeded  to  proprietorship,  and  it  was  proved 
that  even  ground  which  had  once  been  worked  would  pay  in  these  days 
of  cheaper  supplies  and  lower  wages.  In  October,  1870,  the  owners  of 
the  "  New  York"  claim  discovered  a  very  rich  deposit  of  gravel,  which 
had  been  passed  under  by  the  original  tunnel  when  on  its  course  to  t^e 
channel.  The  weekly  yield  from  this  deposit  where  it  was  first  opened 
was  104  ounces  ($1,846)  from  the  gravel  got  out  by  "four  men  at  the 
pick."  Its  extent  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  enough  has  been  pros- 
pected to  denote  tfiat  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  it.  In  1868  several 
of  the  clailns,  with  portions  of  others,  were  purchased,  and  are  dow 
being  developed  and  worked  by  an  incorporated  company  known  as  the 
"Alleghany  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company."  A  tunnel  was  pro- 
jected that  should  be  low  enough  to  afford  sure  drainage  for  all  the 
ground  it  was  designed  to  work,  and,  indeed,  low  enough  to  drain  the 
Blue  Lead  at  any  point  in  the  mountain.  It  was  commenced  near  the 
starting-point  of  the  Blue  Tunnel,  the  course  of  which  it  followed  for 
900  feet,  at  which  point  it  deviated  to  the  east  sufQciently  to  leave  20 
feet  between  them.  In  December,  1870,  this  tunnel  was  near  2,000  feet 
into  the  mountain,  and  was  close  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  nn- 
worked  gravel  of  the  Blue  Lead.  It  is  a  key  to  the  entire  mountain, 
and  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  it  will  soon  develop  into  a  rich 
paying  claim. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
VETABA. 

THE  COMSTOCK  MINES, 

The  aggregate  yield  of  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  was  con- 
siderably greater  for  the  year  1870  than  for  1869,  closely  approximating, 
indeed,  the  production  of  1868 ;  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  amount  disbursed  in  dividends  was  notably  large.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  companies  extracted  large  quantities  of  ores, 
the  costs  upon  which  were  kept  low  by  the  large  scale  of  operations. 
Thus  the  Chollar-Potosi  produced  the  enormous  sura  of  $2,627,938, 
of  which  $658,000  was  paid  out  in  dividends,  and  the  Hale  and  Norcross, 
producing  $1,708,281,  paid  out  $512,000  in  dividends.  The  advantages 
of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  have  been  very  evident  in  the 
cheapening  of  freights  and  timber.  The  explorations  of  the  Bullion, 
Imperial,  and  Ophir  have  been  barren  of  results  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year;  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  workings  of  the  Gould  and  Curry, 
Yellow  Jacket,  and  Crown  Point,  have  furnished  much  reason  for 
encouragement  as  to  the  future.  Of  especial  significance  is  the  discovery 
in  the  latter  mine,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  at  the  deepest  level,  I 
believe,  ever  reached  upon  the  Comstock  lode,  of  a  new,  large,  and 
valuable  body  of  ore,  which  is  apparently  disconnected  with  any  other 
hitherto  w^orked.  The  San  Francisco  Weekly  Stock  Circular  quotes 
from  a  letter  dated  January  15,  concerning  this  discovery,  as  follows: 

The  winze  in  the  soft  ledge  at  cross-cut  No.  1,  on  the  1,100  level,  is  down  on  the  line 
of  the  incline,  following  the  west  clay,  44  feet.  The  face  of  it  is  in  clear  bright-looking 
qaartz,  showing  spots  here  and  there.  The  entire  face  on  the  raise  of  the  east  body, 
from  crofi0-cat  No.  1,  1,100  level,  is  in  ore  that  will  mill  $50  per  ton.  The  character 
of  the  ore  is  black  sulphurets  and  chlorides  mixed  thronsh  it.  The  incline  raise  is 
fonr  feet  high,  and  it  is  safe  to  calculate  that  the  ore  extends  two  feet  beyond,  making 
an  ore  body  six  feet  in  width.  The  mine  has  never  been  prospected  in  this  section 
from  the  1,100  level  np  to  the  300,  and  while  this  ore  body  may  and  doubtless  will  vary 
in  size  and  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  an  extensive  body  of  ore. 
The  improvement  in  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  raise  occurred  at  a  point  '^6  feet  up 
from  track  floor. 

I  learn  that  subsequent  developments  still  further  enhanced  the 
importance  and  extent  of  this  discoveiy,  and  I  regard  it  a«  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  continuance  of  ore-bearing  character  on  this  vein 
in  depth.  Especial  significance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  level  in 
which  this  body  has  been  struck  is  but  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
above  that  of  the  proposed  Sutro  tunnel — the  1,100  feet  level  of  the 
Crown  Point  being  1,5G3  feet  below  the  croppings  of  the  Gould  & 
Curry.  (According  to  the  Virginia  Enterprise,  the  Sutro  tunnel  level 
would  coincide  with  the  1,300  foot  level  of  the  Crown  Point ;  but  this 
is  probably  erroneous,  since  Mr.  Carlyle's  survey  makes  the  tunnel 
intersect  the  Savage  claim  1,922  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  Savage 
works,  or  about  1,900  feet  below  the  croppings  of  the  Gould  &  Curry. 
The  rise  in  drifting  6,900  feet,  from  Savage  through  Crown  Point,  would 
not  be  more  than  6  feet.)  Since  much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Sutro,  on  account  of  the  alleged  barrenness  of 
the  Comstock  in  depth,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  development  has 
occurred  in  time  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  the  much-needed 
deep  tunnel. 
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This  tnnnel  is  now  in  process  of  constrnction,  and  has  been  carried  in 
about  1,900  feet,  through  various  alternations  of  rock,  and  se\^eral  veins, 
none  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  prospected.  A  good 
deal  of  water  has  been  met  with,  which  may  be  considered,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  a  favorable  indication  of  the  existence  of  fissure-veins  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, though,  at  the  inconsiderable  depth  thus  far  attaine<l,  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  occurrence  is  not  important.  My  opinion  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  value  of  this  tunnel  remains  unchanged,  except  so  far  as  it 
has  been  strengthened  by  recent  developments  upon  theComstock.  Asa 
means  of  exploring  that  vein  to  a  depth  heretofore  unattained  in  met^l- 
miuing,  it  will  be  indispensable.  Some  of  the  shafts  in  the  Comstock 
are  now  approaching  the  level  of  the  tunnel-survey ;  but  the  expense 
and  difficulty  of  going  deeper  will  be  well  nigh  insurmountable,  without 
an  adit  as  a  new  basis  of  operations.  The  effect  of  a  tunnel,  adequate 
for  drainage,  transportation,  and  ventilation,  is  to  create  a  new,  artifi> 
cial  surface,  with  the  added  advantage  of  a  hydraulic  power,  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  height  of  its  fall  above  the  tunnel  level. 
A  few  months  ago,  suggestions  of  this  nature  were  met  with  the  reply 
that  the  Comstock  shafts  were  not  finding  ore  in  depth,  and  that  noboily 
was  likely  to  desire  to  go  much  deeper  in  barren  ground.  In  successive . 
reports  I  have  uniformly  regarded  this  barren  ground  as  azone,  beyoud 
which  ore  bodies  would  again  be  found ;  and  this  opinion  is  now  so  far 
confirmed  that  I  presume  no  one  wnll  now  discourage  further  explora- 
tions in  depth,  up  to  the  limits  of  mechanical  practicability. 

As  it  is  understood  that  Congress  will  order  an  examination  of  this 
subject  by  a  commission  of  military  and  mining  engineers,  the  further 
discussion  of  it  upon  the  present  occasion  is  unnecessary.  The  report 
of  that  commission  would  be  rendered,  probably,  in  the  winter  of  1871. 
Meanwhile,  I  trust  that  the  tunnel  may  be  pushed  forward.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  country  where  such  a  work  is  really  re- 
quired. 

The  prospects  of  the  Comstock  mines  are  certainly  better  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Prices  in  all  departments  have  never  been  so  reason- 
able as  now ;  and  the  general  economy  of  management  has  never  been 
better.  The  reserves  in  the  Chollar,  Hale  &  Norcross,  Savage,  and 
Yellow  Jacket  are  understood  to  be  still  large,  and  those  of  the  two 
former  are  in  their  lower  chambers.  The  Washoe  stocks  have  shown, 
in  a  general  advance  in  price,  the  effect  of  this  encouraged  aspect  of 
affairs. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  year  were  two,  which  claim  particular 
attention,  as  indicating  special  sources  of  danger  in  the  mines  upon  this 
lode.  The  first  was  a  cave  between  the  800  and  900  foot  levels  of  the 
Yellow  Jacket  mine,  caused  by  a  flake  of  ore  and  vein  matter  falling 
from  the  hanging  wall.  Three  sets  of  timbers  in  length,  two  in  height, 
and  two  in  width,  were  crushed,  and  four  miners  were  buried  under  the 
mass.  The  following  extract  from  a  local  paper  vividly  describes,  the 
vain  attempt  to  rescue  the  only  victim  who  was  not  immediately  killeil: 

As  soon  as  the  cavo  occurred  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine,  several  hrave  men  from  the 
floors  below  hurried  up  the  ladders  to  the  rescue,  knowing  full  well  that  some  of  their 
comrades  must  be  there,  and  in  need  of  immediate  help.  The  danger  was  great,  for  the 
timbers  were  still  cracking  and  pieces  of  ore  falling ;  yet  they  ventured  close  to  the 
ruins,  and  the  light  of  their  caudles  revealed  one  man  jammed  among  the  debris,  and 
still  alive.  This  man  was  Hanson.  They  could  get  near  enough  to  touch  him,  and  he 
was  able  to  freely  converse  with  them.  A  heavy  timber  across  his  hips  anfi  others 
about  his  legs  held  him  fast.  Only  one  or  two  men  could  work  in  the  narrow  space 
at  a  time,  and  very  cautiously,  by  reason  of  danger  from  the  still  moving  mass.  They 
worked  with  sjiw  and  axe,  and  for  over  two  hours  the  poor  fellow  talked  with  them  as 
they  worked.    He  called  for  water,  which  they  gave  him  three  or  four  times.    He  was 
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such  a  catastrophe.  This  case  is  bat  one  of  many  warnings  which  the 
Comstock  mines  have  furnished  against  the  practice  of  lowering  cages 
by  the  brakes  instead  of  unwinding  with  the  engine.  I  remem^r  that 
for  several  years  it  was  the  rule  in  the  Gould  &  (3urry  mine  to  lower 
with  the  engine ;  and  during  that  time  not  a  single  accident  occurred  io 
the  shaft.  Lowering  by  the  brakes  is  letting  the  cage,  with  the  contiim- 
ally  increasing  weight  of  cable,  fall  down  the  shaft,  regulating  its 
descent  merely  by  the  brakes  upon  the  friction-wheel,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  a  long  lever,  reaching  to  the  station  of  the  engineer.  The 
inequality  of  the  pressure  of  a  man's  hand  upon  such  a  brake-gearing 
is  made  very  unpleasantly  evident  to  a  person  defending  in  the  cage 
by  a  surging  alternation  of  velocity,  as  the  momentum  of  the  fall  is  now 
allowed  to  accumulate  and  now  suddenly  checked.  In  lowering  cages 
which  do  not  carry  human  passengers,  less  care  is  exercised  in  regulat- 
ing the  velocity,  and  the  resulting  strains  upon  every  part  of  the  cable 
.and  machinery  are  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  It  is  true  that  a 
simple  device  might  be  employed  to  stop  the  revolution  of  the  bobbin 
when  the  brakes  fail  to  act ;  but  it  would  be  far  better  to  avoid  drop- 
ping the  cages  in  this  way,  and,  by  lowering  steadily  with  the  engine, 
to  secure  a  uniform  instead  of  an  alternately  accelerated  and  leta^ed 
rate  of  descent. 

STATISTICS  OP  THE  IVnNES. 

The  following  statistics  are  offered  in  continuation  of  those  presented 
in  former  reports : 

Report  of  the  Belcher  for  the  year  ending  Febrtiary  1, 1871. 

The  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  $278,541,  including  $204,253  from 
bullion  and  $72,095  from  assessments.  The  expenses  were  $277,017, 
the  leading  items  being  $123,214  for  crushing  ores  and  $85,388  for  labor, 
leaving  $624  cash  on  hand.  During  the  year  the  amount  of  ore  crushed 
was  11,353  tons,  yielding  an  average  of  *17  99,  at  a  cost  of  $10  85  per 
ton.      ^ 

Report  of  the  Oould  &  Curry  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1870. 

RBCEJOPTS. 

From  23,499  tons  ore  worked  at  custom  mill « |661.013 

Premium,  sale  of  slimes,  etc 6.  *9l 

Sale  of  268  tons  of  ore 1,677 

Assessment  No.  7,  $15  per  share 72,00<^ 

Assessment  No.  8,  $12^  per  share 60.<*V 

Sundry  mill  material  sold IX.'Xu 

Returned  freights  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad 5,  <»V? 

Miscellaneous 1,0^ 

Total 819.092 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Cash  indebtedness  November  30, 1869 $29,9:M 

Dividends  to  stockholders 4^,(H*J 

Labor  at  mine 229.  XW 

Timber  and  lumber 59.97."^ 

Wood ZXl'^ 

Iron,  hardware,  charcoal ^^"21 

Machinery  and  foundery  work 6,676 

Candles 4»940 

Sundries  on  account  of  mine 14,rvU 

Mill  account • 4,  S3!? 
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Reducing  25,194  cons  ore,  oustommill |302,063 

Taxes 6,637 

Exchange 2,434 

Geoeral  expenses 22,211 

Icterwt 2,665 

Miscelladeons  items * 8,882 

Total 792,240 

CuhonhAnd  NoTember  30, 1870 26,852 

Total 819,092 

The  assets  of  the  company  aggregate  $203,614,  against  which  there 
are  liabilities  amounting  to  only  $2,629.  The  superintendent  reports 
24^05  tons  of  ore  taken  from  the  mine  during  the  year,  averaging 
828 16  per  ton. 

The  president's  report  gives  the  following  comparisons  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mine  for  the  past  three  years : 


Year. 

Ore. 

Yield. 

Mining. 

Mining. 

1870 

Tons, 
24,305 
15,879 
12,153 

$28  16 
26  30 
18  14 

Cost, 

(6  82 

7  29 

3  73 

Cost, 

$12  65 

13  08 

\m 

\m 

12  62 

Report  of  tlie  Hale  &  Norcrossfor  the  year  ending  March  1, 1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

C»h  on  hand  February  28, 1869 $137  74 

BnUion 1,321,018  77 

Oq  aeooont  assessment  No.  34 18,840  00 

Preminmon  bomon 9,434  86 

Smidries 6,631  57 

ToUl •...  1,356,062  94 

BISBUBSEMENTS. 

Anessment  No.  34  rescinded $20,800  00 

MhieUbor 267,084  50 

Mine  material 114,499  57 

Ore  redaction 567,808  20 

SaJary 10,6.30  05 

Viipnia  and  Tmckee  Railroad 25,000  00 

IhTidend  acconnt 192,000  00 

"^andry  acconnts 39,847  55 

Ca«h on  hand  February  28, 1870  .: 118,392  47 

Total 1,366,062  94 

CanhsMets - 240, 182  45 

h«»pc«ty  assets 214,646  85 

Total 454,829  30 

UibiHties 32,000  00 

Excess  of  aasets  over  liabUities 422,829  30 

H.  Ex.  10 7 
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Comparative  statement  of  oast  of  mining  and  milling^  together  with  yidd  of 
oreyfor  1868  and  1869. 

186a  1869. 

Cost  of  wood  per  cord $14  40  $13  09 

Cost  of  timber  per  M 28  40  28  29 

Cost  ofmilliDg  ore  per  ton 13  11  12  494 

Yield  of  ore  per  ton 23  90  87  i:H 

Paid  labor  per  ton  of  ore  extracted ^  O^V^  ^  1^ 

Report  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1870. 

Product  of  mine,  $1,779,229;  receipts  from  assessments,  $528,000; 
total  receipts,  $2,307,227.  Indebtedness  July  1, 1869,  $305,605 ;  expendi 
ture  during  the  year,  $1,722,725 ;  balance  on  hand  July  1, 1870,.  $278,897, 
as  follows:  on  deposit,  $119,609;  due  on  railroad  account,  $129,056; 
supplies  on  hand  and  paid  for,  $30,332 ;  total,  $278,897;  and  to  balanoe 
debit  side,  add  up  $2,307,227. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  statement: 

The  receipts  for  the  year  hove  been  as  foUo ws : 

Bullion  product T $1,702,756 

Ore  sold 10,254 

Morgan  miU 66,929 

AasessmentNo.  12,  levied  July  19 240,000 

Assessment  No.  13,  levied  November  26 120,  IM) 

Assessment  No.  14,  levied  March  16 168,  OOH 

Advertising  balance 318 

Total 2,307,227 

The  disbursements  amounted  to  |2,028,331.    The  principal  items  are  the  foUowing: 

Indebtedness  as  per  last  report... $305,006 

Labor  at  the  mine 340,500 

Mine  supplies 51,74« 

Improvements  in  hoisting  works 14. 4v 

Legal  expenses 3,i»2 

Bevenue  stamps,  advertising,  etc 5,27^ 

Candles  and  oils 12,112 

Wood , &?.103 

Timber 85,74S 

Crushing  ores— outside  mills , 769,312 

Crnshini^  ores — company's  mills ^ 272,819 

Assay,  discount  on  bars,  and  Federal  tax 30.1^:^ 

Interest 30,491 

Salary  of  officers 16,200 

Working  tailings — company's  miUs 10,179 

Miscellaneous 20. 8W 

Total 2,023.331 

The  assets  of  the  company  aggregate  $285,102,  as  follows: 

Cash  in  Bank  of  California $119,609 

Mine  supplies 16.6^1 

Mill  supplies 15,747 

Due  on  assessments  Nos.  1  to  14 1,135 

Due  on  $160,000  advanced  to  V.  &  T.  E.  Co 129,057 

Sundry  open  accounts 2,r»63 

Total  assets 28&,102 

Liabilities 6,2U6 

Assets  above  liabilities 27l?,896 
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The  above  flgores  represent  the  condition  of  the  company  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  No  dividends  were  disbursed. 
The  apparent  profit  for  the  year  was  $584,502,  of  which  $305,606  was 
used  to  liquidate  an  indebtedness  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while 
the  remainder  represented  the  surplus  assets  at  the  close,  of  which 
$119,600  was  in  cash. 

Beportof  the  Kentuchfor  the  year  ending  November  1, 1870. 
18,103  tonii  of  ore,  yielding  1^1,196,  or  an  average  of  |20  50  per  ton,  were  produced. 

BECEDPTS. 

From  bullion $371,198  24 

Assessment  No.  3 10,000  00 

Lamber  contract  paid  last  year 11,250  00 

Other  items 485  88 

Total 302,934  12 

Cash  on  hand  November  1, 1869 79,880  54 

472,814  66 


DISBtTRSEMSNTS. 

Dividends  to  stockholders $70,000  00 

Cnwhing  ores 220,970  48 

Ubor 102,127  50 

Timber 21,179  97 

Hoiatingore •  8,594  70 

Oil,  candles,  and  other  supplies 7,115  57 

Mine  and  office  expenses 12,2:^8  53 

Gold  HiU  expenses 5,968  98 

Branch  railroad  to  Kentuck  dump 5,135  79 

Assaying 4,026  23 

Misoellaneons  items 9,312  11 

Total 436,669  86 

Cash  on  hand  November  1, 1870 6,144,86 

472,814  66 

Beport  of  the  Imperial  Umpire  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1870. 

RSCEIFTS. 

Cash  on  hand  May  31, 1869 $7,680  16 

BaUion 176,689  53 

Assessment* 141,740  63 

Gold  Hill  and  Rock  Point  mills ^ 3,674  10 

Property  sales 15,000  00 

Bills  payable 22,000  00 

Imperial  Empire  shaft 2,406  89 

Sundries 10,451  67 

Total 379,642  98 

niSBUBSEBCENTS. 

GoldHinmill $98,969  23 

Bock  Point  mm 3,295  58 

Alto  mine 96,756  03 

Holmes  mine 5, 178  55 

Imperial  Empire  shaft 83,945  63 

Virginia  andTruckee  Railroad  Company 27,000  00 

NewdxiftB 11,352  00 
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General  expense n $13,674  01 

Expensed  in  San  Francisco 8,470  35 

Legal  expenses 6,035  05 

Bills  receivable 15,000  00 

Sundries 9,765  56 

Cash  on  hand  May  31, 1870 18100 

379,642  96 


The  cost  of  reducing  12,020  tons  of  ore,  (including  hauling,)  amounted 
to  $7  96  per  ton,  with  supplies  on  hand.  The  cost  of  extracting  11,925 
tons  of  ore  from  the  old  shaft  amounted  to  $7  20  per  ton,  including 
shaft  repairs,  sinking,  etc.  Since  the  company  went  into  operation,  the 
expenses  for  milling  and  mining  purposes,  including  new  machinery 
and  improvements,  aggregate  $4,113,290,  and  the  dividends  paid  stock- 
holders foot  up  $1,007,500.  In  the  same  time  the  receipts  from  ores 
and  sundries  sold  for  account  of  mines  and  mills  were  $5,303,517.  aud 
from  assessments  $291,740.  At  the  date  of  this  report  the  total  indebted- 
ness of  this  company  was  $22,000,  against  which  $18,259  37  was  dae 
on  assessment  "So.  7,  and  $15,000  on  bills  receivable. 

Report  of  the  ChoUar-PotoH  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  as  pet  last  statement $168,991  35 

Bullion  account 1,479,128  59 

Ore  sold 3,530  97 

Insurance  upon  property  destroyed 37,000  00 

Virginia  and  Tnickee  Railroad 1,219  47 

Sundries 1 804  44 

Due  on  open  acconnts 593  00 


1,691,267  64 


EXPENDirURES. 


Dividend  account '. $420,443  00 

I.abor 234,605  35 

.Working  ore 760,174  00 

Timber  and  lumber 55,308  35 

Firewood 9,230  71 

Taxes ^^ 6,661  74 

New  shaft 16,19198 

Freight 7,249  40 

Assaying : 3,166  93 

Materials 8,211  82 

Hanlware 6,983  66 

Candles 5,m2  00 

Legal  expenses ." 4,360  97 

Water  account 2,356  75 

General  expenses 7,642  H2 

Superintendent  Requa 3,262  07 

Sundry  accounts 11,314  14 

Cash  on  hand 128,352  96 

1,691,267  64 


The  following  has  been  the  yield  of  the  mine  for  the  year :  Blue 
Wing  section,  20,044  tons;  New  Tunnel,  12,000;  Grass  Valley,  6,212; 
Belvidere,  8,000 ;  Cooffing,  4,380 ;  Total  56,036  tons.  Amount  reduced, 
69,354  tons ;  average  yield  per  ton,  $24  86 ;  cost  of  milling  per  ton, 
$12  81 ;  cost  of  labor  aud  materials,  $3  99 ;  total  cost  per  ton  extracted, 
including  rebuilding  and  rejpairs  at  new  shaft^  $5  52 ;  total  expenses 
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per  ton,  $18  33 ;  showing  a  net  yield  of  $6  53.    The  following  table 

shows  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  worked  and  bullion  yield  for  each 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 1870 : 

Wee-TO.                                                                                                           Tons  Tporked.  Bullion. 

June 6,80r  $175,671 

July 6,412  .    163,650 

Angust 6,593  149,:}98 

September 5,517  116,667 

October 5,286  108,970 

November 3,578  87,580 

December 3,201  76,184 

Janoary 4,495  115,263 

February 4,058  91,545 

March 4,549  113,189 

April : 4,313  1:}0,:^1 

May: 4,545  146,983 

Totalfl 59,354  1,475,461 


R^^t  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1871. 

^  RECEIPTS. 

Ballion $220,287  05 

Other  BOUTces 9,939  77 


230,226  82 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Indebtednefis  per  last  Btatement $16,077  05 

Dmdenda 37,500  00 

Mill  account 47,132  10 

Mine  aceount 45,847  91 

Wood  account 32,099  04 

Cedar  HiU  Float  Rock  title 11,662  95 

Crushing,  outaide  mills 4,700  00 

Incidentals 14,646  86 

Caahon  hand 20,560  91 

230,226  82 


The  above  exhibit  is  the  most  favorable  ever  made  by  this  company, 
and  its  fature  prospects  are  as  flattering  as  have  been  the  results  for 
the  past  year.  Prudent  management  has  at  last  been  able  to  make  this 
mine  profitable. 

Report  of  the  Oold  Hill  Quartz  Mining  and  Milling  Company  for  the  year 
ending  January  1, 1871. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $87,192,  of  which  $17,287  was 
from  bullion  produced ;  $27,206  from  the  operations  of  the  mill ;  and 
$15,000  from  two  assessments,  levied  in  May  and  September.  The  dis- 
bursements embraced  $42,210  for  milling,  $6,868  for  mining,  $9,083  for 
improvements,  and  $5,661  for  general  expenses.  The  assets  consist  of 
book  accounts  to  the  amount  of  $  12,939,  against  which  there  are  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  $9,560,  showing  a  surplus  of  $3,379. 

Report  of  the  Overman  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1870. 

RECEIFTS. 

Balaoceon hand  July,  1869 $8,032  33 

BiUUon 482,433  72 
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WcKxl  ranch  acconnt $^,0^79  90 

Ore  »oUl 10,i:»00 

Bills  payable '. 8,300  66 

Mificellaneous  receipts 1,9!27  47 


531,003  (H 


EXPENDITURES. 


Cmshing  account $285,074  >i\ 

Labor 115,^1)0 

Lumlier 34,M0  92 

Assessment  No.  14 14,  *i90  00 

Wood  ranch  expenses 10, 108  41 

Laiubert  lease 12,500  00 

Supplies,  &c. 9,363(6 

Wood  account 6,«W93 

Assaying •. .  4, 952  72 

Legal  expenses 3,192  W 

Salary  account 4,813  26 

Tools,  hai*dware,  etc 3,020  77 

Sundry  accounts 13,777  64 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,1870 13,47136 

,531,003  00 

There  were  extracted  40,021  tons,  and  reduced  30,885  tons,  jieldin^ 
$15  02  per  ton.  The  capital  stock  has  been  changed  firom  $1,600,000, 
divided  into  3,200  shares  of  $500  ea^h,  to  $1,280,000,  divided  into  l:J,800 
shares  of  $100  each. 

Report  of  the  Savage  for  the  year  ending  July  11,  1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July,  1869 $47,395  29 

Bullion 281,570-5 

Ore  sold 9,495  00 

Tailings  sold 4,576  60 

Assessments 280,000  00 

Miflcellaneous  receipts 2,.W  87 

625  435  03 
EXPENDITURES. 

Labor  and  salaries #231,39612 

Timber  and  lumber 32,75121 

Hardware,  candles,  etc 3C,0»^70 

Wood  and  charcoal 50, 510  65 

Reduction  of  ores,  etc 106,581  H3 

Paid  to  Tmckee  Railroad 75  000  00 

Custom  mills 30.5S4  67 

Miscellaneous 53,144  60 

Cash  on  hand  July  11, 1870 9,445  25 

625,435  03 
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Statm^ent  of  product  of  buHiotij  dividends^  and  assessnients  of  the  variotu 
mines  on  and  near  the  Comatoek  lode  during  the  first  three  months  of  1870, 
together  icith  the  aggregates  of  the  same  period  during  the  four  preceding 
years. 


Companies. 

Bullion 
product. 

Dividends. 

Assess- 
ments. 

Beloher 

g99,474 

Bnllioii 

$10,000 

Caledonia 

13,796 
319.997 

Chollar-Potosi - 

$84,000 

CoDscdidated  Virsinia 

23,200 

90,000 

8,000 

12,000 

Crown  Point .. 

49, 172 

Banej v 

Empiro  Mill  and  MininiP  Company ...... ......... 

Gold  Hill  Qaartz  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

Goold&Currv 

3,802 
101,841 
440,594 

72.000 

Hale&.  Noicroas 

96,000 

Imperial 

40.000 

6,000 

36,000 

Jiilia *. 

Jnskioeb^ 

Kentack 

92,297 

40.000 

Lady  Bryan 

12,000 

Ophir  ..". 

84.000 

Overman 

178, 842 
55,625 

SaTage  

160,000 
.   12,800 

Sierra  Nevada 

.38,925 

375,000 

Yellow  Jacket 

168,000 

In  1870 

1.709,365 
2,040,885 
1,764,046 
2,765,531 
2,291,893 

220,000 
588,000 
310,000 
850,000 
90,000 

734,000 
156.200 
557, 500 

In  1869 

In  1868 

In  1867 

230,780 
474,600 

In  1866 
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Bullion  productj  dividendSj  and  cissessments  of  the  leading  mines  on  iki 
Comatock  lode  during  the  second  quarter  of  1870,  together  with  the  aggre- 
gates for  the  same  period  for  four  preceding  years. 


Companios. 


American 

Belcher 

Bullion 

Caledonia 

ChoUar-Potosi 

ConHdence 

Consul  Virginia 

Crown  Point 

Daney 

Empire  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

Gold  Hill  Quartz  Mill  and  Mining  Company  . .. 

Gould  &,  Curry 

Hale  &  Norcross 

Imperial 

JuBa 

Justice 

Kentuck 

Lady  Bryan  ..^ 

Occidental 

Ophir 

Overman 

SaTage  

Segregated  Belcher 

Sierra  Nevada 

Yellow  Jacket 


Total  in  1870. 
Total  in  1869. 
Total  in  1868. 
Total  in  1867. 
Total  in  1866. 


Bullion 
product. 


$95,062 


492,893 


46,385 


4,246 
183,794 
478,524 


53,895 


142,211 

6,300 

29.575 

46,499 

480,000 


2,059,384 
1,914,816 
2,535,442 
4,299,122 
2,634,815 


I 


Dividends. '. 


$84,000 


168,000 


252,000 
257,500 
597,750 
1.218,200 
436,000 


$34,800 
41,600 
25,UU0 


15,61)0 


12,000 
10,000 


40,000 
7,500 


60,000 

84,000 


120,000 
6,400 


456,901) 
311,500 
380.600 
209,900 
212,800 


Betums  to  the  county  assessor  of  Storey  County  for  the  quarter  ending  June 

30, 1870. 


Companies. 


Tons. 


ATerage 
per  ton. 


Total  pro- 
duct. 


Chollar 

Chollar,  (LjTich) , 

Gould  &  Curry 

Gould  &  Curry,  (roasted) 

Hale  6c,  Norcross 

Savage  

Savage,  (sold) 

Yellow  Jacket , 

Yellow  Jacket,  (sold) 

Belcher 

Occidental 

Crown  Point 

Kentuck 

Overman , 

Empire , 

Imperial 

Sacramento 

Sierra  Nevada 


13,328 

3,005 

6,048 

48 

17,785 

203i 

474f 

20,316 

3,170 

6,139 

1,100 

4,055 

3,390 

9,464 

500 

2,500 

372 

5,288 


$36  70 
18  80 

22  00 
644  60 

26  90 
30  98 
20  00 

23  14 
1  00 

15  48 

8  00 

12  88 

15  89 

14  73 

12  30 

12  22 

5  00 

928 


$489,670 

'i6,614 

133.118 

30,941 

478,438 

6,304 

9.495 

470,  IjK 

3,170 

95,061 


46,410 

53,364 

141,4i<0 

4,687 
30,550 

1.858 
48,074 
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Returns  to  the  county  assessor  of  Storey  County  for  the  quarter  ending 

September  30, 1870. 


Companies. 


Tons. 


Ayerage 
per  ton. 


Total  pro- 
duct. 


Hale  &  Noroross 

Chollar 

ChoUar,  Lynch 

Yellow  Jacket 

Savage 

Savage,  (sold) 

Gonld  &  Curry 

Goolddc  Curry,  (roaated) 

8i«m  Nevada 

Crown  Point i... 

Kentnck ■• 

Ophir 

Savage,  (by  Union  Mill  Company). 

Overman* w-. 

Imperial* 


16,366 

17,689 

3,480 

10,245 

2,599 

792 

5,387 

100 

4,614 

3,723 

1,780 


$29  08 
43  83 
20  02 
19  74 
24  46 
5  00 
31  30 

352  85 

12  02 

14  36 

980 


792 


19  30 


$475,924 

775,308 

69,669 

202,244 

63,587 

3:961 

168,629 

a5,298 

55,476 

53,459 

17,548 

2,014 

15,29« 


*  Not  bonded  f  n  In  time  for  thii  report. 


i^ms  to  fhe  county  assessor  of  Storey  County  for  the  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1870. 


Companies. 


Ciown  Point , 

ChoUar 

Chollar,  M.  Lynch 

Savage  

Gould  &  Curry , 

Goald  &  Curry,  (bousted)  .. 

Hale  &  Norcrosa 

Ovennan 

OvennaQ,  (account  sold) 

Yellow  Jacket 

Sierra  NeTada 

Belcher 

Soccor  

Imperial 

Empire,  by  C.  C.  Stevenson 


Tons. 


4,050 

24,656 

3,120 

8,206 

5,612 

17 

15,185 

6,386 

888 

9,245 

4,163 

70 

2,300 

5,500 

1,100 


Average 
per  ton. 


$19  12 
41  90 

19  08 

18  02 
29  63 

205  62 

20  30 

19  08 
1  00 

36  83 
15  09 


15  45 
10  77 
17  27 


Total  pro- 
duct. 


177,462 

1,034,911 

59,527 

152,857 

166,283 

3,495 

308,258 

126,634 

888 

340,573 

62,820 


35,5:)5 
59,397 
18,499 
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i 

Dividends  far  1870. 

ChoflarPotosi $658,000 

Sierra  Nevada 37,500 

tJoald  A  Curry 48,000 

Hale&Niircro68 512,000 

Yellow  Jacket 144,000 

KentDck 40,000 

Total 1,4:59,500 

The  censas  returns  indicate  nearly  the  same  production  as  the  tables 
of  the  companies.  Thus,  according  to  the  Ifitter,  the  bullion  product  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  $7,401,665 ;  but  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  1, 1870,  the  aggregate  production  was  rei)orted  by  the  assistant 
marshal  as  follows: 

Onubji  CfMMiff, — ^From  th«  Sftntiago,  Vivian,  Yellow  Jacket,  Merrimac, 
Brunswick,  and  Mexican— 6  mills $1,939,205 

<$f9rpjf  CV»i(«/y.— From  the  Proctor,  Jennings,  Bassett,  (2,)  Parks  and  Bowie,  • 

EraiM,  Meredith,  Nevada,  Delano,  Jane.  Succor,  Kamsdell,  Papoose, 
Piute,  Empire,  Imperial,  Pacific,  Petaluma,  Rhode  Island,  Gold  Hill, 
Snuderlana,  Sapphire,  Mariposa,  Empire  State,  Hoosier  State,  Bay  State, 
Boston,  Johnson,  and  Sierra  Nevada— 29  mills 3,590,700 

Xyoi  Cownig, — From  the  Lykius,  Pioneer,  Sherman,  Fair  and  Mackey,  (2,) 
Brings,  Hill,  (2,)  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company,  (6,)  Weston,  Hobart, 
Sba<l,  Overman,  Gold  HiH,  Janin,  BirdsiUl,  and  Winters— 22  mills 1  411, 120 

VqAm  Coimly.— From  the  Auburn,  Avery,  and  Dall— 3  miUs 578,  i:K) 

Total 7,519,155 

Or,  deducting  the  Anbam,  which  is  at  Reno,  and  does  not  nsuaUy  treat 
Comstockore 160,000 

7,359,155 


The  Nevada  Land  and  Mining  Company,  (limited,)  (Auburn  mill,)  at 
Beoo,  pays  the  following  prices  for  silver  ores,  which  it  will  buy  in  any 
qaautity: 


ns  assaying  per  ton 

Do do 

$40 

Per  cent. 

of  assay  value 

.  25 

50 

Do.. 

....do 

.  30 

Do do 

60 

Do.. 

.-.do 

.  37^ 

Do do 

70 

Do.. 

....do 

.  40 

Do do 

80 

Do.. 

....do 

.  43 

Do do 

90 

Do.. 

do 

.  48 

Do do 

100 

Do.. 

.,..do 

.  50 

Do do 

125 

Do.. 

..-.do 

.  56 

Do do 

150 

Do.. 

....do 

.  60 

Do do 

175 

Do.. 

....do 

.  63 

Do do 

200 

Do.. 

....do 

.  65 

Do do 

250 

Do.. 

do 

.  68 

275 
300 

Do.. 
Do.. 

, . . . .  do 

70 

Do do 

....do 

.  72 

Do do          .              

350 
400 

Do.. 
Do.. 

-  -  .  do  .     ........     ..... 

74 

Do do 

.-..do 

.  77 

Do do 

500 

Do.. 

do 

.  78 

Do do 

600 

^Do.. 

do 

.  79 

Do do 

700 

•Do.. 

do 

.  81 

Do do        

800 

900 

1,000 

Do.. 
Do  . 
Do.. 

. . . . .  do .... .... ...... ..... 

8?l 

Do do        

83 

Do do 

.-...do.. 

.  84 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  assessments j  number  of  feet  in  mine, 
number  of  shares^  number  of  dividends,  total  amount  of  assessments  and 
dividends,  amounts  of  assessments  and  dividends  per  share  of  the  leading 
mines  in  California,  Nevada,  and  dealt  in  at  the  San  Francisco  Stock 
Board,  being  an  extract  from  a  tabular  statement  by  B,  Wheeler,  (ditor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Beport 

Mr.  Wheeler  remarks  in  regard  to  these  statistics : 

The  compiling  of  the  following  st  atistics  may  seem  to  the  novice  a  light  task,  leqairin^ 
neither  time  nor  trouble,  although  the  information  that  is  given  is  the  most  valuable 
ever  published  since  the  mines  that  are  upon  the  list  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  aod 
Exchange  Boanl  have  assumed  the  importance  that  is  to  them  now  attached.  Tbe 
State  of  Nevada  has  proven  herself  in  minerals  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  tbe  Union. 
and  the  speculation  in  her  mines  has  built  up  a  business  in  this  city  wherein  profit  is 
concerned  that  is  equaled  by  none  other.  Her  wealth  was  first  made  known  by  the 
capital  drawn  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  stock  ib  her  richest 
miues  is  owned  by  its  residents,  yet  so  great  is  the  ignorance  jiertaining  to  them,  that 
men  claiming  to  be  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  unhesitatingly  avow  that  far  more 
money  has  been  spent  in  developing  her  mines  than  what  has  been  extracted  from  them, 
while  the  dividends  would  not  come  within  25  per  cent,  ef  the  amount  collected  for 
assessments.  Doubting  the  correctness  of  such  assertions,  I  entered  upon  the  under- 
taking of  collating  the  aggregate  amounts  that  have  been  disbursed  in  dividendH  and 
collected  by  assessments,  by  and  upon  the  mines  that  are  now  dealt  in  daily  in  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  Board.  The  figures  which  are  below  presented  go  to  show  that  tbe 
dividends  far  exceed  the  assessments,  and  that  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  have  retiirDed 
a  splendid  interest  upon  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  developing  them,  and  that 
no  other  speculation  lias  been  more  or  even  as  profitable.  Included  in  the  number  will 
be  found  miues  that  have  never  returned  a  single  dollar  in  dividends,  and  some  that 
have  been  reincorporated,  but  had  disbursed  dividends  previously.  The  Belcher*  for 
instance,  before  its  late  reincorporations  and  removal  of  its  office  to  this  city  paid  out 
to  stockholders  $421,200,  equal  to  (405  per  foot,  and  levied  aesessments  to  the  sam  of 
$410  per  foot,  aggregating  $426,400.  The  correct  total  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  aasessments 
I  was  nnable  to  ascertain,  as  some  of  the  old  books  have  been  mislaid  or  lost,  while  tlie 
secretary  of  the  justice  refused  to  furnish  the  desi^  information.  The  importance  of 
the  work  which  I  present  to  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Boa^  for  their 
consideration  can  only  be  made  manifest  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  received  and 
appreciated.  It  has  been  a  laborious  and  wearisome  task  to  gather  tiie  information  which 
is  given  in  the  following  statement,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  their  commend- 
ation, and  also  be  the  means  of  informing  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  vast  amount 
that  the  Comstock  and  other  silver  lodes  in  Nevada  have  contributed  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world. 


Companies. 


I 


If 


II 


II    ^^ 


CAUFOBNIA. 


Amador 

Eureka 

Oriental 

Union  M.  and  M.  Co . 

Maxwell 

St.  Patrick  Q.M.  Co.. 


Total. 


WASHOE,  NBVAPA. 


Alpha  ConaoUdated  . . . . 

American 

Belcher , 

BnUion 

ChoUar-Potoai 

Confidence 

Conmlldated  Virginia. 

CrownPoint , 

Damey , 


1,850 
1.680 
1,800 


1,800 


3,700 
20,000 
18,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 


44 


IHOOO 

5,000 

53,880 

5,000 


$83ft,000  00 
1,574,000  00 


13  00 
100 
13  47 


IS96M 
78  W 


117,880 


2, 410, 000  00 


300 
3,900 
1,040 
2,500 
3,800 

130 
1,160 

600 
3,000 


6.000 
11,600 
10,400 

5,000 
88,000 

1,560 
11,600 
13,000 

8,000 


133,000 
52,300 
193,400 
1,077,500 
403,000 
318,880 
127,600 
833^370 
436,000 


8;  313. 000  00 
78,000  00 


858,000  00 
96»000  00 


38  00 
450 
Id  SO 

315  50 
16  51 

140  00 
11  00 
51  04 
54  50 


69  00 

seoo 


:i3o 

TOO 
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TabiUar  statement  of  the  number  ofaesesamentSf  ^c. — Continued. 


Ill 


Compaiiiet. 

g 
o* 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H2 

i-i 

Is. 

< 

< 

WifflioB,  mvADA— Cont'd. 
Empire  Mill 

6 
6 
1 
4 
0 
34 
10 
29 
11 
4 
5 
18 
15 
5 
13 
35 

75 

400 

3,600 

13i 

i,aoo 

400 

184 

3,000 

1,200 
8,000 

12,000 
500 
4,800 
8,000 
4,000 

10,000 

21 

"6 
36 
34 
30 

100,000 
128,000 
12.000 
35,000 
561,600 
610,000 
450,000 
106,200 

$513,600  00 

175  00 

16  00 
1  00 

70  OJ 
117  00 

76  25 
112  50 

10  02 

1428  00 

ExeYieqiMr 

Tkmay       

Gold  Hill  QoarU 

41,2o0  00 
3,826.800  00 
1, 518, 000  00 
1, 067,  500  00 

82  50 
797  25 

Gould  JbCorry 

H*le  &NorcToaB 

189  75 

Imperial 

266  87 

JaBa 

JiiAtim 

KeDtnck 

95 

i.doo 

800 
160 

2,000 
10,000 
16,800 
12,600 
16,000 

6,400 
20.000 
22,800 
24,000 

32 

1 
22 

52 

ii 

70,000 
165.000 
1,064.000 
'632,688 
468,000 
180,800 
450.000 

1, 252, 000  00 

20,000  CO 

1, 394,  400  00 

35  00 
16  50 
73  33 
49  3d 
29  25 
28  25 
22  50 

626  00 

Oeddental 

2  00 

Ophir 

86  25 

SaTige  

4,288,000  00 

268  00 

Segregated  Belcher 

Sima  Nevada 

102,  TOO  00 

51  25 

Succor  M.  and  M 

YdlowJaeket 

14 

1,200 

19 

1,518,000 

1. 884, 000  00 

63  25 

78  50 

Total 

9,836,038 

19,112,050  00 



20,000 

50.ooa 

12,0C0 
36,000 
20,000 
10,000 
21.333 
20,000 
30,000 
21,333 

3 
3 
7 
6 
9 
3 
5 
4 
3 

""eoo 

1,800 

"*4,6d6 
"i.eoo 

3,000 
800 

2 
.... 

250,000 

9,000 

55,800 

32,000 

40,000 

95,399 

102,000 

6,00J 

36,000 

500 
75 
1  55 
1  60 
4  00 

4  50 

5  10 
20 

Hidden  Treasure  Coiiaolida'd . 

Mainmnth 

Xoonday 

MetropoUtan  M.  &  M 

Original  Hidden  Treaame. . . . 
SUverWave 

10,000  00 
33,499  50 

'*"i  66 

1  50 

SUver  Vault 

Virginia 

♦45pft. 



Total 

625.399 

43,  499  50 

* 

BATTUB  MOUHTAIH  DUTBICT. 

Nevada  Butte 

1 

4,200 

40,000 

. . . . 

40,000 

100 

KLT  DUTBICT,  KKTADA. 

Meadow  Valley 

7 

"4,m 

60.000 
30,000 

4 

210.000 

870,000  00 
30  000  00 

3  50 

4  50 

IZajmond  &  eI^ 

1  00 

TWal 

210,000 

300,000  00 

.   .   . 

SriBKA  DUmCT,  HKVADA. 

Cv«ka  ConaoUdated 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

2 

87,500  00 

1  75 

JackMo 

HineimlHill 

. 

..   . 

Total 

87,500  00 

GTNDd  total 

10,  829, 317 

21, 953, 049  00 

LANDER  COUNTY. 

Reese  River  district. — The  Lander  mil  mines  are  at  present  practically 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  notice  in  Beese  River  district,  no  others  of  any 
note  being  worked.  The  veins  of  this  hill  have  been  so  often  and  so 
correctly  described,  that  it  is  impossible  to  add  anything  of  interest  to 
essays  formerly  brought  before  the  public.  Much  expense  has  been  occa- 
sioned in  working  the  Lander  Hill  mines  by  the  frequently  occuring  faults 
in  all  the  veins,  which  sometimes  throw  their  lower  portions  hundreds  of 
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feet  out  of  tbe  plane  of  the  upx>er  part.  The  veins  being  narrow,  this  has, 
in  spite  of  their  richness,  brought  about  the  abandonment  of  many,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  only  the  North  Star  and  Oregon  mines  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Company,  and  the  Buel  North  Star  (belonging  to  an  English  com- 
pany) were  at  work.  I  mean  to  say  that  these  mines  are  the  only  ones  of 
note  now  worked ;  many  others  are  worked  in  a  small  way,  yielding, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  tons  per  month,  but  they  hardly  pay  their  way. 
The  ores  of  all  these  veins  are,  as  is  well  known,  ruby-silver,  dark  and 
light,  polybasite,  enargite,  stephanite,  and  principally  fahlerz }  silver- 
glance  is  rare. 

A  pleasing  peculiarity  of  the  veins  is,  that  the  ores  in  them  do  not  get 
poorer  in  depth,  but  they  have  rather  improved  so  far.  This  will,  of 
course,  have  its  limits ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  future  of  these 
mines  is  as  assured  and  certain  as  it  can  be  in  the  best  of  mines. 

The  difficulty  of  cheap  reduction  of  these  refractory  ores  has  been  most 
happily  overcome  by  the  Stetefeldt  furnace.  One  of  this  kind  has  beeu 
built  at  the  Manhattan  mill,  the  construction  of  which  differs  somewhat 
from  the  former  pattern,  and  with  which  highly  favorable  and  gratify- 
ing results  have  been  reached.  I  will  only  introduce  a  short  sketch  of 
this  furnace  here,  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  results  of  the  first 
month's  aotual  working,  as  derived  from  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Allen  A. 
Curtis,  the  efficient  agent  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  to  whos<)  fore- 
sight and  sagacity  the  company  is  principally  indebted  for  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  furnace.  The  Stetefeldt  furnace  at  the  Manhattan  mill  is 
larger  than  that  at  Bono,  and  instead  of  being  heated  by  a  wood  fire  is 
heated  by  the  gases  produced  from  charcoal  in  two  gas-generators.  X 
third  generator  produces  the  gases  for  heating  and  chloridizing  the 
dust  drawn  over  into  the  main  flue  by  the  strong  draught 

The  impression  at  once  received  by  looking  at  the  furnace  is  that  of 
an  extremely  solid  and  strong  work  before  you— one  that  is  not  apt  to 
require  many  repairs  for  years  to  come;  and,  in  fact,  in  this  lies  one  of 
the  main  features  of  the  furnace,  so  well  illustrated  by  the  one  at  Beno, 
which  has  now  been  continually  running  for  over  a  year  without  re- 
quiring the  least  repairs.  And  the  Ileno  furnace  is  not  nearly  as  well 
built  as  that  in  Austin.  Any  one  who  knows  what  an  expense  is  con- 
tinually incurred  by  the  repairs  necessary  in  reverberatories  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  this  feature  of  the  furnace.  Its  entire  height  from 
the  cooling  floor  to  the  hopper  is  nearly  thirty  feet ;  while  the  actual 
distance  through  which  the  pulverized  ore  and  salt  fall  against  the  flame 
is  about  eighteen  feet.  The  fl^me  from  the  generators  enters  the  fur- 
nace a  little  over  six  feet  above  the  cooling  floor,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
flue  above  is  four  feet  six  inches  below  the  top.  The  inside  size  of  the 
fihaft,  at  its  lower  end,  is  five  feet  square.  The  bottom  inclines  toward 
the  discharge  door,  and  tapers  toward  the  top,  where  the  size  of  the 
shaft  is  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  feet  square.  The  feeding  machin- 
ery is  a  very  perfect  arrangement,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  descril^  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  drawings,  and  T  must  be  content  to  say  here  only  that  it 
sifts  the  ore  into  the  furnace,  finely  divided,  in  a  continual  shower. 

A  very  extensive  system  of  dust-chambers  is  connected  with  the  fur- 
nace. As  the  dust  has  to  pass  the  fire-place  in  the  main  flue  before  it 
can  reach  them,  the  ore  found  here  is  always  the  most  perfectly  roast<»d. 
From  the  dust-chambers  the  waste  heat  passes  under  the  large  dry -kiln 
and  thence  into  the  chimney.  The  following  are  the  working  results  of 
the  furnace,  according  to  Mr.  Allen  A.  Curtis,  agent  of  the  Manhattan 
Company,  for  the  first  month : 
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Qoantity  rooBted  per  day,  22  tons. 

Lal>oT  < if  eight  men ^  i Deluding  coolers,  $30  50;  per  ton $1  39 

Fuel:  3.100  bosliels  coal,  at '4SC.,  for  312  tons;  per  ton 2  68 

Salt:  53^15  pounds;  cost,  $886  38  for  312  tons ;  per  ton 2  77 

Total  cost  of  roasting  per  ton  in  Stetefeldt  furnace 6  84 

This  compares  with  the  former  roasting  in  reverberatories,  as  follows: 

LaUw:  22meny  cost  $2,812  for  347  tons;  per  ton $6  37 

Furl:  236  cords  wood,  at  $8,  $1,880  for  347  tons;  per  ton 5  42 

Salt:  70,017  pounds;  cost,  $1,234  14  for  347  tons ;  per  ton 3  56 

Total  cost  for  roasting  in  reverberatories 15  34 


This  shows  a  saving?  per  ton  of  $8  51,  which  is  enormous.  Mr.  Curtis, 
in  his  letter,  conchides:  *'I  think  the  saving  hereafter  will  be  much 
greater.  The  working  of  the  present  month  (August)  will,  I  judge  from 
ttsts  made  thus  far,  reach  ninety  per  cent,  fully." 

The  Manhattan  Company's  own  mines  cannot  supply  the  furnace  and 
mill,  and  they  do,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  custom-work.  They  are 
generally  working  very  rich  ores,  which,  for  the  month  of  August,  aver- 
ageil  $300  per  ton. 

The  above  refers  to  a  visit  to  Austin  in  August.  In  October  the  Man- 
hattan mill  was  still  the  only  one  running,  and  its  success  kept  the  dis- 
trict as  well  as  the  town  of  Austin  quite  busy.  Mr.  Curtis,  the  skillful 
agent  of  the  company,  was  buying  ores  from  everybody,  and  was  re- 
IKJrted  to  secure  for  bis  company  immense  profits  in  the  business. 

It  is  practically  a  fortified  monopoly,  since  the  company  owns  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  treat  the  ores  of  this  district  in  the  Stetefeldt  furnace, 
and  nothing  thus  far  discovered  can  compete  with  that  furnace  for 
economy  and  perfection  of  working.  The  actual  saving  in  the  expense 
of  ti^eating  ore,  as  now  ascertained,  is  some  $12  per  ton;  and  tlie  yield 
is,  at  the  same  time,  considerably  higher  in  percentage  of  the  assay 
value  than  that  of  the  old  reverberatory  process.  Consequently,  the 
gain  in  the  treatment  of  rich  ores  m^y  be  $20  per  ton  and  upward. 
There  is  much  complaint  in  Austin  that  the  prices  charged  by  the  Man- 
hattan mill  are  not  reduced,  in  consequence  of  this  great  saving  by  the 
new  process.  It  is  the  same  feeling  as  that  shown  in  Colorado  toward 
Professor  Hill.  In  a  certaiii  sense  it  is  natural  and  justifiable;  in 
another  sense  it  is  quite  unfair.  The  miner  feels  wronged  when  he 
receives  but  half  the  value  of  his  ore,  and  finds  the  mill-manor  smelter 
l)ocketing  the  largest  share  of  the  profits.  But  this  state  of  things  is 
natural.  Mining,  especially  as  it  is  carried  on  in  most  cases  in  the  West, 
is  a  rude  and  simple  business.  When  bodies  of  ore  are  found,  they  are 
gouged  out  and  carried  to  the  reduction  works.  When  no  more  is  found, 
the  mine  is  generally  abandoned  and  a  new  one  opened.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  exorbitant  sums  expended  in  wages,  there  is  little  capital 
involved  in  such  mining  work.  Much  money  is  wasted;  little  is  in- 
vested. Mills  and  smelting- works,  on  the  other  hand,  require  capital, 
skill,  and  business  management.  They  combine  commercial  with  metal- 
lurgical risks.  They  may  be  mined  by  their  own  failure,  by  the  failure 
of  the  mines,  or  by  competition;  thus  being  liable  to  three  dangers, 
where  the  mines  are  only  exposed  to  one.  In  older  countries,  where  the 
sui)ply  of  ores  for  metallurgical  establishments  is  more  regular  and 
hccure,  the  risks  are  not  so  gi'eat.  In  this  country,  and  especially  in 
Neva<la,  it  is  significant  and  pathetic  to  see  how  almost  every  stamp- 
mill  has  been  abandoned,  sold  at  auction,  transported  to  other  districts, 
H.  Ex.  10 8 
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tinkered,  rebuilt,  and  sold  and  removed  again,  in  disastrous  repetition. 
While  the  sun  shines,  such  an  enterprise  must  make  hay  in  a  harry; 
for  the  rainy  day  is  certainly  coming. 

It  is  curious  that  every  man  in  these  regions  wants  to  get  high  prices 
for  his  own  labor,  and  to  realize  3  per  cent,  a  month  on  his  own  capital, 
while  he  expects  other  people  to  be  content  with  fair  wages  and  7  \)^x 
cent,  a  year.  Incredibly  enough,  it  was  the  popular  impression  that 
foreign  capital  should  and  would  be  contented  here  with  the  moderate 
remuneration  which  it  receives  elsewhere.  In  the  early  days,  there  was 
a  unanimous  Macedonian  cry  for  capital.  Well,  capital  came,  to  help 
"  develop  the  country,"  and  to  be,  for  a  time,  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
labor  and  speculation.  Science  came,  in  obedience  to  a  similar  call: 
and  scientific  men  found  themselves  classed  with  charlatans  and  pre- 
tenders, petted  so  long  as  they  would  aid  the  schemes  of  speculators, 
and  scorned  when  they  attempted  honestly  to  serve  the  truth  and  per- 
manently benefit  the  country. 

But  the  invocation  of  the*  aid  of  capital  is  not  altogether  a  one-sided 
afiair.  Capital  and  science  have  now  their  hour  of  revenge.  Labor  must 
succumb;  speculation  must  give  way;  unfortunately,  even  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  must  suffer  somewhat  for  a  while ;  but  it  is  a 
righteous  retribution. 

When  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  was  built  and  successfully  tested  at  Twin 
River,  the  people  laughed  at  it.  They  did  not  want  any  new-fangled 
notions,  merely  intended  to  save  a  few  dollars  a  ton  in  treating  ore.  For 
some  two  years  the  inventor  struggled  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  to 
prove  his  success,  while  one'of  the  "practical"  men  of  Austin  pro 
iiounced  the  furnace  a  "  chemical  monstrosity."  The  Reno  experiments 
were  received  with  a  sort  of  stupid  surprise;  and  shortly  after,  the 
Manhattan  Company  purchased,  for  a  large  sum,  the  rights  for  Rees** 
River  district.  Now,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  people  are  very  righteou>!:: 
indignant  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  "monopoly."  But  with- 
out this  monopoly  they  would  be  a  good  deal  worse  off;  and,  moreover, 
the  profits  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  lari?e  as  they  now  are,  are  no 
larger  than  they  ought  to  be,  to  reward  that  association  and  its  ageut 
for  the  outlay  of  capital,  time,  and  skill  which  they  have  made  in  thi^^ 
district. 

But  whatever  .may  be  the  opinion  concerning  the  policy  of  the  ^lan 
hattan  Company  in  charging  $30  to  $35  per  ton  for  reducing  ores,  and 
returning  only  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value,  it  is  certiiin  that  tbe 
owners  of  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
They  have  publicly  declared  their  disinclination  to  dispose  of  exclnsive 
territorial  rights,  .and  they  charge  no  sum  whatever  for  the  privilege  oi 
erecting  the  furnace.  Their  royalty  is  fixed  at  $2  per  ton  of  the  ore 
treated,  in  localities  where,  as  in  this  place,  a  saving  of  from  six  to  ton 
times  that  aihount  can  be  effected. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Reese  River  mine-owners  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  a  company,  which  intended  to  repair  and  open  the  mill 
known  as  the  Boston  in  Austin.  I  have  not  learned  what  inducement* 
this  company  intended  to  hold  out  to  miners,  antlliow  they  expectecl  to 
compete  with  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  with  their  reverberatories,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  enterprise  was  not  carried  out  during  1870. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  the  Manhattan  Company  generally  work> 
very  rich  ores.  As  an  example,  I  give  below  a  table  which  is  compiW 
from  the  books  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  i)resenting  an  extraordi 
nary  lot  of  ore  from  the  district  of  Secret  Canyon,  in  this  county,  an*! 
that  of  Mineral  Hill  in  Elko  County,  all  of  which  wei-e  worked  during  a 
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fortnight.    I  doubt  if  the  record  of  any  works  anywhere  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  silver  ore  can  surpass  or  equal  the  list : 


Mines. 


Pounds. 


Value  per  ton. 


Saratoga 

Aurora  West 

Tnohimne 

Morris  &  Caple 

Do 

DolKorhido 

Ortgon 

Do 

Do 

Plymouth 

MINERAL  HILL. 

Northey  &  Co -. 

Do 

Do 

SECRET  CANYOX. 

Page&Corwin 


39,512 

70,000 
2,100 
2,000 
7,982 
3,208 
4,288 
5,940 
5,850 
6,386 


2,000 
7, 812 
3,410 


24,832 


pm  41 

326  25 
949  73 

2,7vi8  94 
819  91 
945  00 
429  22 

,  7:38  31 
809  00 
859  26 


8&7  92 
937  72 
830  20 


539  98 


While  these  must  be  considered  grand  results,  they  are  by  no  means 
as  grand  as  these  and  other  districts  are  capable  of.  But  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  small  lots  of  very  rich  ore  may  build  up  but  wfll  not 
sustain  settlements.  The  low-grade  ore  of  a  district,  which  is  the  great 
bulk  of  its  product,  must  be  relied  on  to  maintain  large  and  prosperous 
communities.  Eich  ore  benefits  the  individuals,  but  the  poorer  or  ordi- 
nary grade  promotes  the  interest  of  the  whole.  The  time  has  undoubt- 
edly arrived  for  utilizing  those  large  bodies  of  ore,  worth  from  $40  to 
^70  per  ton,  which  have  been  hitherto  wasted  or  neglected.  The  period 
of  speculation  has  passed,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  under- 
stand and  husband  our  resources.  If  any  miner  owns  a  mine  that  will 
produce  $40  or  $50  ore  in  any  reasonable  quantity,  he  ought  to  make  his 
title  clear,  and  hold  on  to  the  property,  for  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
it  will  be  valuable. 

In  Lander  County  especially  exists  an  enormous  amount  of  these  ores, 
which  so  far  have  been  called  low  grade,  though  in  older  countries  they 
would  be  considered  very  rich. 

Spring  Valley  and  Cortez  districts  have  contributed  small  lots  of  ore 
toward  the  aggregate  product  of  the  county.  Their  value  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  report,  in  the  assessor's  returns  of  Lander 
Cduuty.  In  Mineral  Hill  a  Stetefeldt  furnace  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  the  superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  Co.,  at  Austin,  and  I  am 
informed  that  it  was  put  into  operation  late  in  the  fall.  The  ores  of  the 
district  are  reported  to  be  a  rich  variety  of  Stetefeldtite.  Mineral 
Ilill  is  about  forty  miles  from  Carlin,  a  prominent  station  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  road.  The  district  was  discovered  about  two  years  ago,  and 
now  there  are  five  hundred  souls  located  here.  Among  the  most  pro- 
mising and  leading  mining  claims  are  the  following :  Keystone,  Argen- 
tum,  Monroe,  IS'orman,  Grant,  Grey  Eagle,  Wissahickon,  and  Austin. 

The  following  are  the  assessor's  returns  for  Lander  County,  compris- 
ing the  four  quarters,  from  July  1,  1869,  to  July  1, 1870 : 
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Assessor's  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1809. 


Mine  or  company. 


Tons. 


Pounds. 


Average 
pert<ui. 


REESE  Rn'ER. 

Black  Ledge 

Lodi ^ 

Harriet  Lane., 

Inmol 

Harding  and  Dickman 

Bailey 

Royal  American 

Tuolomn  e * .  - 

Niagara , 

Chicago 

Maggie 

Baker 

Shakespeare 

Plymouth 

Kelly 

Florida 

Florida,  2d  class 

Lane  and  Fuller  Company 

Lane  and  Fuller  Company,  2d  class. 

Jo.  Lane 

Jo.  Lane,  2d  class 

Troy 

Troy,  2d  thiss 

S.  C.  Baker ^ 

Manhattan  Company 

Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade : . . . 

Whitlafch  Yankee  Blade,  2d  class.  . 

Smith  Company 

Kihock 

Home wanl  Bound 

Wayant 


Arctic  and  Garrison  . 

Walker  Company 

Ross  Company 

Carter  Company 

Taylor  and  Passmore 

Kenney  Company 

Berlin 

Olsen  Company 


CORTEZ. 


Northey  Compfiny  . 
Corse  Company  . . . 
Godwin  Company . 
Powell  Company  . . 
Spencer  Company  . 
Yandell  Companj'  . 


MINERAL  HILL. 


SPRING  VALLEY. 

Red,  White,  and  Blue 

Berry  Company 

Grant 

Providence 

Ross 


Smith  Company 

Woods  Company . .. 
Williams  Company . 


4 
2 
6 
9 
1 
1 
9 
3 
2 
7 
7 
2 
6 
1 
3 

17 
460 

35 
7 
4 

11 
8 

24 

638 

8 

14 
2 

16 
3 
1 


271 

3 

26 

8 
10 
11 

4 

7 


29 
6 
1 
2 

12 
3 


Gem. 


EUREKA. 


1,680 
424 
271 
888 
606 

1,410 
278 

1,980 
944 

1,897 
540 
597 

1,266 

1,296 
308 


1,271 

100 

338 

1,296 

1,585 

632 

1,632 

1,592 

675 

1,074 

490 

1,559 

1,902 

264 


1,660 

1,829 

1,547 

695 

241 

1,735 

531 

1,356 


932 

978 
1,114 

512 
1,339 
1.257 


1,596 

712 

1,750 

70 

1,290 

1,348 

1,164 

518 


514 
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Deducting  the  amount  of  ore,  56  tons  623  pounds  from  Mineral  Hill,  i^'hicU  iti  in  Elko 
County,  we  have  1,762  tons  973  pounds  as  the  product  of  Lander  Count}'  during 
the  last  quarter.  The  value  of  the  bullion  produced  amounts  to  $253,197  00,  ^vliich  is 
an  average  of  $139  21  per  ton.  That  is  about  the  average  of  the  lot  of  460  tuns  pro- 
duced by  the  Lane  and  Fuller  Company.  The  average  of  the  ore  produced  by  the 
Manhattan  Company  is  oonsiderably  lower  than  that  of  several  preceding  quartern. 
The  average  of  the  ore  produced  in  Reese  River  district  during  the  quarter  is  very 
good;  Mineral  Hill  is  high ;  Spring  Valley  (in  small  lots)  is  fair;  while  tbe  average  of 
Cortez  is  lower  than  usual.  The  Arctic  and  Garrison  are  totally  distinct  mines  in  the 
latter  district,  yet  their  product  is  lumped  in  the  assessor's  roll;  so  that  the  value  of 
the  ore  produced  by  either  cannot  be  determined. 

A88e88ar^8  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1869.  * 

The  following  table  comprises  the  names  of  thirty-two  sources  from 
which  bullion  was  obtained,  while  the  assessor's  book  specifies  eighty- 
four;  but  I  have  omitted  all  lots  of  ore  less  than  one  ton,  as  well  as  all 
lots  where  the  uame  of  the  mine  or  company  is  not  given.  Nearly  one- 
half  the  entries  in  the  roll  of  the  assessor  make  no  mention  of  the 
mine  which  produced  the  ore  to  which  certain  amounts  of  bullion  are 
credited. 


Mine  or  company. 


Quantity. 

Average 
pur  ton. 

Tons, 

Pounds. 

1 

I 

1,898 

$248  08 

7 

868 

112  53 

2 

1,814 

333  02 

3 

1,394 

155  36 

1 

30 

194  35 

21 

1,879 

423  09 

2 

1, 124 

97  42 

37 

556 

100  70 

22 

432 

ai7  25 

13 

1,096 

330  71 

360 

962 

149  15 

8 

1,540 

121  29 

6 

918 

133  04 

2 

1,846 

213  10 

2 

534 

192  34 

22 

310 

225  89 

3 

171  29 

14 

282 

337  50 

4 

520 

181  47 

2 

918 

94  00 

33 

1,394 

258  00 

3 

1,354 

58:3  75 

1 

466 

316  57 

76 

27 

55  6b 

47 

•964 

281  14 

25 

863 

67  56 

13 

1,546 

57  80 

9 

1,593 

153  78 

72 

1,450 

49  08 

2 

984 

308  48 

1 

1,078 

174  52 

7 

264 

435  21 

Chester 

Doyle  &  Co 

Kaleseed 

Timoke 

Roman   

Saratoga 

Silver  Circle .-., 

Bnel  North  Star , 

Florida 

Florida,  (west) 

3Ianhattan  Company 

Whitlatch  Yankee  Bhide 

Maggie 

Star  of  the  Evening 

Plymouth 

Chicago 

Great  Eastern,  (dump) 

Harriet  Lane 

Isabella 

Silver  Chamber 

Troy,  (six  lots) 

Lewis 

Black  Lc^e 

CORTEZ. 

Arctic 

Garrison ....^ - 

St  Louis  .: 

Mount  Tenabo 

Berhn ,. 

EUBEEA. 

Backeye  Company 

SPRING  VALLEY. 

Providence 

SECRET  VALLEY. 

Telegraph 

Page&  Corwin 
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It  may  be  stated  that  the  entire  ore  product  of  the  quarter  is  993.J 
tons,  about  one-half  the  amount  produced  during  the  previous  quarter. 
The  total  value  of  the  ore  is  $163,475,  which  gives  an  average  of  $164  42 
per  ton,  it  being  understood  that  the  computations  are  in  gold.  Daring 
the  quarter  the  lots  of  ore  brought  to  the  mills  were  mostly  small;  the 
only  considerable  lot  produced  by  any  mine  or  company  being  that  of 
the  Manhattan,  the  average  yield  of  which  is  nearly  up  to  that  of  pre- 
vious quarters.  The  only  noticeable  feature  of  the  returns  is  the  decrease 
in  the  product  of  ore. 

The  table  specifies  only  one  lot  of  ore  produced  in  Spring  Valley, 
while  the  assessor  mentions  ten ;  but  he  gives  the  name  of  the  miue 
from  which  the  ore  was  obtained  in  one  instance  only ;  in  nine  cases  it 
is  credited  to  Black,  Brown,  or  Green.  This  is  true  in  a  less  degree  of 
Cortez  and  Secret  Valley. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  observe  that  the  returns  of  the  assessor  contain 
no  information  respecting  the  product  of  lead  bullion  in  the  district  of 
Eureka  during  the  last  quarter.  Reports  have  credited  that  district 
with  producing  a  considerable  number  of  tons  of  rich  lead,  but  the 
assessors  returns  give  no  data  by  which  to  verify  them. 

Assessor's  returns  of  product  of  mines  for  the  quarter  ending  March  30, 1870. 


Mine  or  company. 


EUREKA  DISTRICT. 

Buckeye 

Champion 

SECRET  C-iKYON  DISTRICT, 

Page  &  Corwiu 

REESE  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

\Miitlatch  Mine 

Do 

Saratoga 

Tuolumne 

Chicago 

North  Star 

Oivgou  and  North  Star 

Americiin 

Isabelhi 

Buel  North  Star 

Trov 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Qnautity. 

TfmB. 

Pounds, 

57 

928 

298 

582 

10 

1,030 

12 

1,290 

3 

846 

36 

1,914 

15 

602 

12 

1,500 

45« 

196 

83 

1,076 

17 

430 

12 

226 

107 

468 

78 

42 

0 

746 

1 

318 

4 

1,980 

4 

1,730 

Cost. 


$48  56 
48  56 


460  94 


333  69 
228  49 
446  30 
193  97 
122  30 
150  23 

322  97 

160  64 

323  76 
166  06 

161  55 
i;»  83 
316  22 
115  69 
157  72 


Total. 


$2,790-^ 
14.4^*7*? 


4,846.^ 


4.219  5.1 

782  15 

16,494  25 

2,5811  11 

1,559  45 

68.8^2  1*2 

26, 9f^KW 

2,763  95 

3,921  71 

17,  K)?  (>* 

12,604  0*) 

49  92 

366  :^^ 

577  :u 

752  75 


Total  number  of  tons  of  ore  raised  in  Lander  County,  1,457^^^8  tons: 
value,  $228,896  83.  All  small  lots  from  various  mines,  not  named,  are 
omitted  in  the  above  table. 
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Ams9or^8  returns  ofproduiet  of  mines  for  the  quarter  ending  Jtme  30, 1870. 


Mine  or  company. 


RUREKA   DISTRICT. 

Champion 

BntttT-Cup  Company 

Home  Ticket 

Jaekaon 

Do 

Richmond 

Hnsick 

Buliwhacker 

Wilson 

Bi^^Bilk 

Lcird  Byron 

Southern  Paeific 

SECRET  VALLEY  DISTRICT. 

Page 

Bacv 

Badges 

CORTEZ  DISTRICT. 

Mt.Tenabo 

Garrison 


Quantity.  Cost 


Tons. 

1,017 

180 

44 

333 

460 

17 

10 

70 

20 

12 

11 

18 


48 
10 
27 


Founds, 


46 
17 


856 
500 


1,000 

1,517 

1,561 

918 


733 


233 
1,981 


$64  50 
45  55 


25  00 


Total. 


$65,596  50 

8,199  00 

1, 110  70 

8, 155  00 

11, 180  58 

522  31 

210  00 

1,415  17 

571  96 

186  89 

330  00 

551  00 


7,6:^  00 
300  00 
540  00 


3,011  22 
3,978  77 


There  are  no  returns  from  the  Manhattan  Company  in  Eeese  Eiver  dis- 
trict, on  account  of  the  building  of  Stetefeldt  furnace.  Total  ore  raised 
aud  reduced  in  the  county,  2,397  tons ;  value,  $119,488  41.  All  small 
lots  below  3  tons,  from  various  mines,  and  those  from  mines  not  named, 
are  omitted  in  the  above  table. 

Eureka  district — ^This  district  has  attained  high  prominence  during 
the  year.  It  has  been  known  for  about  six  years  as  a  region  which  con- 
tains base  metal  ores,  but  the  discoveries  previous  to  the  fall  of  1869 
were  not  such  as  to  cause  the  district  to  be  regarded  as  of  much  value. 
All  this  is  now  changed,  and  Eureka  may  safely  be  classed  among  the 
most  promising  districts  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  rapid  advance  in 
tlie  monthly  yield  of  bullion  points  so  strongly  to  this,  that  even  the 
outside  observer  is  forced  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion ;  but  to  those 
who  have  visited  the  district  and  its  mines,  and  who  can  appreciate  a 
real  not  fancied  abundance  of  ore,  the  fact  is  quite  evident. 

Eureka  district  is  situated  in  Lander  County,  Nevada,  about  forty 
miles  west  of  Hamilton,  and  sixty-five  miles  east  of  Austin,  in  a  spur 
of  the  Diamond  range  of  mountains.  The  prevailing  rocks  in  the 
district  are  dolomitic  limestones,  quartzites,  sandstones,  slates,  and 
occasionally  these  stratified  rocks  are  capped  by  a  coarse-grained,  white, 
trachytic  tuffa.  This  district  compares  very  favorably  with  most  others 
iu  Nevada,  in  regard  to  the  abundance  of  wood,  grass,  and  water. 

The  first  silver  mines  were  here  discovered  about  six  years  ago.  They 
lie  in  New  York  and  Secret  caiions,  and  occur  in  limestone.  The  ores 
in  these  are  sulphates,  antimoniates,  and  carbonates  of  lead,  carrying 
from  $20  to  $200  silver  per  ton,  and  stetefeldtite,  galena,  and  a  mineral 
similar  to  bournonite.  They  are  very  quartzy,  and  the  deposits  are 
father  limited. 

Some  of  the  most  promsing  of  these  mines  were  sold  to  a  New 
York  company,  and  considerable  money  was  expended.  An  effort  was 
made  to  smelt  the  ore,  but  the  same  fate  that  seems  to  have  followed 
most  investments  of  eastern  capital  followed  this,  and  the  mines  were 
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l)roiiounced  a  failure.  The  ore  contained  too  much  lead  to  permit  of 
successful  working  (even  by  roasting  previously)  by  the  mill  process,  ami 
the  district  was  virtually  abandoned  until  1868,  when  Major  McCoy, 
Jerry  Miller,  and  their  associates,  finding  that  the  ore  in  the  distiut 
was  very  rich  in  lead,  and  contained  a  large  amount  of  silver,  and  mh 
siderable  gold,  employed  Mr.  Stetefeldt  to  erect  a  furnace,  which  was 
put  in  operation  in  the  spring  of  1869,  with  at  first  poor  success,  though 
results  were  not  altogether  discouraging.  About  this  time  a  numl)er  of 
miners  visited  this  district  from  the  White  Pine,  and  other  valuable 
mines  were  discovered  and  located. 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  Colonel  G.  C.  Bobbins  built  a  small  furnace  at 
Eureka,  and  demonstrated  that  the  ores  could  be  successfully  smelted. 
Soon  after,  the  McCoy  furnace  made  a  more  succesvSful  run  on" ores  from 
the  new  mines.    About  this  time  Colonel  David  E.  Buel,  in  company  with 
others,  leased  the  McCoy  furnace,  and  bonded  the  Buckeye,  Chaiupion. 
and  Sentinel  mines.    The  ore  was  worked  successfully,  it  l>eing  of  a 
character  very  Well  adapted  to  the  smelting  process.    The  mines  earry- 
ing  these  excellent  smelting  ores  are  located  on  Mineral  Hill,  two  and  a 
half  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Eureka.    They  have  secured  the  future  of 
the  district,  and  are  certainly  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  nnddling 
high-grade  ores  at  present  known  in  Nevada.    Although  carryinjr  n 
high  percentage  of  base  metals,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  most  valuable 
mines  discovered  during  the  last  four  pr  five  years.    At  the  locality  wbere 
these  deposits  occur,  the  rock  strata  are  highly  inclined,  and  the  ores 
occupy  a  zone  running  with  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  either  at  or 
very  near  to  the  contact  line  of  limestone  and  quartzite  beds.    This 
zone  has  been  followed  for  miles,  and  deposits  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude have  been  found  everywhere.    The  quartzite  is  nearly  always  the 
foot-wall  of  the  deposits,  while  the  limestone  may  be  termed  the  hmv^ 
ing  wall;   sometimes,  however,  the  ore  lies  entirely  in  the  limestoue.  a 
short  distance  above  the  quartzite.    The  Buckeye,  Champion,  Jackson, 
Sentinel,  and  Richmond,  are  at  present  the  most  important  mines.    On 
these  the  most  work  has  been  done,  and  huge  deposits  are  fully  expos^nl 
to  view.    The  Buckeye  and  Champion,  for  instance,  have  been  workul 
to  a  large  extent  as  open  quarries,  and  to  prove  the  continuance  of  the 
ore  in  depth,  two  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  the  Buckeye,  75  and  65  feet 
in  depth,  respectively.    The  two  are  connected  by  a  level,  which  pa^st*s 
on  in  opposite  directions  from  both  shafts  for  some  distance,  so  as  io 
make  the  whole  length  of  the  level  75  feet.    In  this  level  is  a  chanilkr 
16  feet  square,  cut  out  m  the  ore,  which  does  not  touch  the  limits  of  the 
deposit  on  either  side.    A  cross-cut  at  another  place,  30  feet  in  length, 
has  also  failed  to  define  the  width.    The  Buckeye  and  Champion  are 
close  together,  and  are  both  owned  by  the  same  San  Francisco  company, 
which  bought  them^  together  with  the  Sentinel,  another  adjoining  mine. 
from  the  original  discoverers,  for  $100,000.    It  was  an  exceedingly  lo^ 
price,  especially  as  there  were  some  2,000  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump  at 
.  the  time  of  the  purchase.    This  ore,  in  fact,  is  all  that  was  paid  for,  as 
will  appear  from  the  assays  to  be  given  hereafter. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  present  Eureka  Consolidated 
Company  is  related  as  follows :  After  Colonel  Buel  had  satisfied  himself 
of  the  smelting  qualities  of  these  ores,  he  resolved  at  once  to  build  larjre 
smelting  works,  and  a  company  was  formed,  consisting  of  Buel,  Bate- 
man,  Allen,  Ingoldsby,  and  Farren,  and  called  the  Bateman  Association, 
who  took  the  matter  energetically  in  hand.  No  sooner  had  Mr,  Wm. 
Lent  effected  the  purchase  of  the  Buckeye  property,  which  consists  of 
six  locations,  than  he  effected  a  consolidation  with  the  Bateman  Asso- 
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ciation,  .thus  uniting  one  of  the  largest  properties  in  the  State.  The 
new  company,  known  as  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
now  holds  the  following  mines:  The  Buckeye,  Champion,  Sentinel,  Cen- 
tral, Boseland,  and  Mammoth,  together  with  the  smelting  works  erected 
by  Bael  and  Bateman. 

From  the  Champion,  ore  has  been  taken  from  an  open  cut  about  25 
feet  deep,  16  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  long,  and  from  a  large  chamber 
about  20  feet  square,  which  is  heavily  timbered.  The  only  outcrop  of 
this  tremendous  deposit  was  a  three-inch  crack  in  the  limestone,  tilled 
with  hydrated  oxyde  of  iron.  A  blast  put  into  the  limestone  threw  off 
a  thin  cap  of  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches,  which  covered  the 
whole  deposit,  and  which  is  again  overlain  in  several  places  by  earth 
from  four  to  six  feet  deep.  The  ore  is  an  earthy  carbonate  of  lead,  in 
which  lumps  of  undecomposed  galena  are  found.  This  galena  is  almost 
invariably  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  galena  and  arsenical  pyrites,  which  is  probably  analogous  in  com- 
position with  stetefeldtite,  and  in  which  the  antimoniates  seem  to  be 
replaced  by  arseniates.  This  crust  is  much  richer  in  silver  and  gold 
than  the  galena  or  carbonates.  Mixed  with  the  latter  occurs  consider- 
ble  arseniate  of  iron,  easily  recognizable  by  its  color  and  by  blow-pipe 
tests. 

•  The  following  averages  of  the  assays  of  the  ores  smelted  up  to  the 
end  of  April,  comprising  many  thousand  tons,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
richness  of  these  ores : 

Silver.  Gold  and  silver. 

Champion •..  $67  53  $75  70  per  ton. 

Backeye 75  75  83  60        " 

Jackaon 81  10 

The  figures  are  taken  from  the  assaying  records  of  Messrs.  Jungjohn 
&  Hartwig,  and  vouched  for  by  them.  The  contents  of  gold  ai*e  about 
$40,  the  balance  is  silver,  andthe  contents  of  lead,  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  are  not  included.  A  lot  from  the  Empire,  a  mine  lying  in  the 
same  zone  as  the  foregoing,  has  assayed  as  high  as  80G  gold  and  $186 
silver  per  ton.  The  ores  are  so  easily  extracted  with  pick  and  shovel  alone, 
that  one  man  can  take  out  ten  tons  per  day,  and  two  miners  have 
actually  so  far  supplied  the  two  furnaces  of  the  company. 

A  second  group  of  mines,  the  Grant,  Sunburst,  lone,  Summit,  Es- 
meralda, &c.,  are  situated  on  Mineral  Hill,  southwest  of  the  Buckeye. 
The  ores  here  are  mostly  stetefeldtite,  and  carry  much  quartz.  They 
are,  however,  very  rich  in  silver  and  gold,  and  assay  from  $80  to  $800 
per  ton  ;  but  the  occurrence  is  irregular  and  nest-like.  The  Sunburst 
seems  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  ore. 

Northeast  of  the  Champion,  and  in  the  same  mineral-bearing  zone, 
across  a  caiion,  a  number  of  very  promising  mines  have  been  lately 
discovered  by  Loucks,  Rigsby  &  Co.  The  East  Star  and  Wide  West 
are  the  most  prominent,  and  have  been  traced  over  1,000  feet. 
The  deposits  lie  also  under  a  thin  cap  of  limestone,  and  carry  below 
this  an  iron  cap  of  little  depth.  The  following  assays,  made  by  the 
before-mentioned  assayers,  have  been  furnished  me: 


Samples  from  mines  of  Loucks,  Rigsby  &  Co. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Lead. 

1 

(404  33 

151  93 

77  46 

59  56 

372  10 

452  40 

$63  00 
30  00 
18  00 
le  00 
48  00 
72  00 

25  per  cent. 

2 

3 

4 

6..... 

6 
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An  average,  taken  of  all  these  samples  after  crashing  and  mixing, 
gave  $307  26  silver,  $42  gold,  and  12|  per  cent.  lead.  In  these  same 
claims  an  iron  ore  is  found  close  under  the  limestone  cap,  and  embedded 
in  the  carbonates,  which  assays  $300  10  gold  and  $16  96  silver.  It  is 
probably  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the  arsenical  pyrites  which  are 
found  undecomposed  in  the  galena  below. 

Before  closing  this  description  of  the  mines  in  Eureka,  I  must  mention 
a  peculiar  ore  occurring  in  the  Page  and  Corwin,  a  very  important  de- 
posit in  Secret  Canon,  seven  miles  south  of  Eureka.  This  ore  is  evi 
dently  a  product  of  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  and  antimonious  ore, 
but  assays  up  to  $2,000  per  ton  in  silver.  It  mills  from  $200  to  $500 
per  ton,  "according  to  'selection.  The  quantity  exposed  is  very  large,  as 
may  be  seen,  when  I  mention  that  the  chamber  opened  is  40  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  ore  is  sent  to  Reno,  and  is  there  roasted  in  the  Stetefeldt 
furnace,  and  worked  in  the  mill,  or  to  the  Manhattan  Mill  at  Austin. 

The  carbonates  and  galena  ores  of  the  district  are  smelted  at  Eureka, 
as  before  mentioned.  The  district  commenced  producing  regularly  last 
December.  All  that  time  only  one  furnace,  McCoy's,  was  in  operation. 
Now  there  are  fourteen  furnaces  built  in  the  district,  all  in  and  close  to 
the  town  of  Eureka.  Six  of  these  furnaces  were  running  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  These  are  all  built  after  the  same  general  pattern,  which 
is  not  a  very  good  one,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  results  of  previous  smelting  in  Eureka  were 
as  follows : 

Batsman  A880€iation(two  fur- 
Daces)  had  prodaced  373 
tons,  average  value  $348  per 
ton $130,i:)2 

Marcelina  Miniug  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  200  tons, 
average  value  |350 70,m 

McCoy  Furnace,  llO  tons,  av- 
erage value  $450 49,500 

Buttercup  Mining  Company, 
of  New  York,  100  tons,  aver- 
age value  $375 37, 500 

Wallace  &  Bevan,of  Philadel- 
phi«i,  (two  furnaces)  75  tons, 
average  value  $3  50 20,250 

Total,  959  tons 3a4i>i 

Thus  showing  that  the  large 
quantity  of  859  tons  of  lead  bul- 
lion, with  an  aggregate  value  of 
$313,402,  was  produced  by  this 
district  in  the  first  six  months  of 
smeltiug,  the  major  part  having 
been  actually  produced,  however, 
during  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Guido  Kuestel,  a  mining 
engineer  and  metallurgist,  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has 
had  occasion  to  visit  Eureka  tin- 
ring  last  summer.  In  the  Scien- 
tific Press  he  describes  the  smelt- 
ing operations  and  furnaces  of 
Eureka  as  follows: 

Shaft  Fomace— vertical  section. 
They  are  vertical  blast  or  cupola  furnaces,  with  a  square  horizontal  section.   The 
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blast  is  admitted  through  three  tuyeres,  one  at  the  hack  and  one  at  each  Ride.  The 
mouth  or  uozzle  of  the  tuyeres  is  generally  three  inches  in  diameter,  admitting  a  very 
large  amount  of  wind — too  much,  considering  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  mrnaces, 
which  are  about  two  feet  square,  and  the  easy  fusibility  of  the  ore.  The  shaft  is  fi*om 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  from  the  tuyeres  to  the  charging  hole.  The  hearth  is 
al)out  two  feet  below  the  tuyeres,  and  is  made  of  stone,  the  mint  part  alone  being 
formed  of  a  composition.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  the  tap-hole,  througli  which 
the  lead  is  run  out  at  intervals.  One  tapping  gives  about  200  pounds  of  pig  lead, 
which  being  run  into  molds,  forms  bars  weighing  from  80  to  120  pounds  apiece.  The 
fomaceis  built  of  stone  found  here,  lined  inside  with  a  fire-proof  sandstone,  which  is 
foQDd  at  Pancake  Mountain,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  This  last  is  porous,  and  of 
au  excellent  quality.  Lately  sandstone  equally  as  good  has  been  found  at  Eureka. 
The  blast  is  furnished  by  fan-blowers.  The  illustration  shows  the  common  style  of  fur- 
nace used.  Here  A  denotes  the  walls,  built  of  a  sort  of  porphyry  tufa ;  B,  the  inside 
liiiiug  of  sandstone ;  C,  the  front  of  the  hearth,  of  composition.'^  The  shaft  D  has  a 
8(]uare  horizontal  section,  and  the  shaft  O  a  circular  one.    I  is  the  charging  hole. 

The  ore  is  principally  cerussite  or  carbonate  of  lead.  There  is  also  some  galena,  but 
only  in  limited  quantities  at  present,  and  mostly  changed  into  a  dull,  blacK  mineral, 
retaining  the  structure  of  ^i^alena,  and  apparently  unchauged  in  the  center.  Singularly 
enough,  the  dull  portion  is  richer  in  silver  than  the  galena,  from  which  it  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  been  formed,  ]>erhaps  by  the  influence  of  internal  heat.  It  resembles 
Btetefeldtite.  On  an  average,  the  ore  prepared  for  smelting  contains  40  to  48  per  cent, 
of  lead,  $60  to  $80  in  silver,  and  ^Ib  to  $20  in  gold  per  ton.  In  bulk,  the  ore  has  a  yel- 
low color,  due  to  the  iron  in  it.  There  is  also  arsenic  in  the  ore,  which,  in  smelting, 
combines  with  the  iron,  forming  a  white  compound  (speiss)  somewhat  like  matte,  and 
holding  $:$6  to  $45  per  ton  in  silver  and  gold,  and  24  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  ore  smelts 
readily  bv  itself,  nothing  being  added  except  about  20  per  cent,  of  slag. 

Analysis  of  the  slag  snows  tne  following  composition.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
the  composition  of  a  Freiberg  slag  is  also  given.  No.  1  is  the  slag  from  Eureka,  and 
5o.  2  that  fh>m  Frieberg : 

No.  1.       No.  2. 


Silica 30.20  36.50^ 

Iron  (suboxide) 50.60  40.50 

Alumina 3.01  8.50 

Lime 7.10  4.00 

Magnesia 0.90  3.00 

Lead  (oxide) 8.70  7.50 


To  form  this  requires  2,660^  Fahr., 
^and  to  melt  it  when  formed,  2,402^. 


100. 51      100. 00 

There  is  a  little  too  much  iron  in  the  slag  No.  1.  For  the  protection  of  the  furnace 
lining  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  quartz  in  the  ore  would  seem  to  be  advantage- 
oas.  Yet  as  it  is,  there  is  a  most  fortunate  coincidence  of  all  the  requirements  tor 
easily  smelting  the  Eureka  ore.  About  24  pounds  of  charcoal  are  charged  into  the  fur- 
nace at  one  time,  and  from  40  to  45  pounds  of  ore,  besides  12  pounds  of  slag.  The 
charging  is  done  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  by  shovels,  and  without  weighing  or 
measuring.  One  furnace  can  smelt  from  eight  to  nine  tons  of  ore  in  twentv-four  hours. 
Three  ancT  a  half  tons  of  ore  yield  about  one  ton  of  pig  lea<l,  or  "  bullion,'^ as  they  pre- 
fer to  call  it.  The  consumption  of  charcoal  varies  from  30  to  l^  bushels  to  the  ton  of 
ore.  At  present,  it  costs  about  $20  to  smelt  a  ton  of  ore ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
by  using  a  furnace  of  larger  capacity,  the  expenses  may  be  reduced  to  $14  or  $15. 

When  the  furnaces  are  properly  managed,  the  loss  of  lead  will  probably  not  exceed 
2li  per  cent.  At  present,  however,  it  is  larger,  owing  to  several  reasons,  and  very 
largely  to  the  very  frequent  use  of  crowbars  about  the  hearth,  whereby  a  great  deal  of 
lead  is  mixed  in  with  the  slag.  By  using  such  largo  tuyeres,  it  would  seem  that  too  much 
wind  was  brought  into  the  furnace,  and  without  sufficient  pressure.  Hence  the  heat 
in  not  concentrated  in  the  smelting  region  just  above  the  tuyeres,  but  is  diffused  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  commences  to  melt  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  feet  below  the  charging  hole,  and  the  lead  is  thus  exposed  a  long 
time  to  volatilizing  influences.  Hence,  also,  in  the  hearth  the  temperature  is  too  low, 
the  slag  stitleus,  sticks  to  the  walls,  makes  the  constant  use  of  the  crowbar  necessary 
and  takes  up  uiechanicolly  considerable  lead.  Again,  the  ambition  of  having  a  very 
long  run  induces  some  smelters  to  keep  the  furnace  at  work  when  it  evidently  needs 
repairs,  and  this  is  another  source  of  loss  of  lead  and  silver. 

The  amount  of  speiss  (the  combination  of  arsenic  and  iron)  is  about  3  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  ore.    At  present  this  is  not  treated  further. 

The  bullion  contains  on  the  average  about  $170  in  silver  and  $80  in  gold,  or  a  total  of 
^i'>0  per  ton.  This  statement  must  be  taken,  of  course,  as  a  very  general  one.  The 
lead  is  at  present  shipped  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
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Bilver  and  gold.    There  is  nothlDg  to  prevent  its  being  cupelled  at  Eareka,  but  differ- 
ent circumntances  induce  the  companies  to  send  it  away. 

A  large  furnace,  with  five  tuyeres,  and  capable  of  smelting  24  tons  in  twenty-foar 
hours,  is  now  being  built  by  the  Eureka  Smelting  Company,  under  the  superiutend- 
once  of  Mr.  Ch.  Yon  Liebenau.  This  furnace  will  be  six-sided,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
side,  except  the  front  one,  comes  a  tuyere  directed  towards  the  center  of  the  fuiDAce. 
The  diameter  of  the  furnace,  or  rather  the  distance  of  the  centers  of  opposite  sides,  is 
three  and  a  half  feet  at  the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  and  four  feet  at  the  level  of  the  fee- 
ing hole.  From  the  tuyeres  to  the  feeding  hole  is  16  feet.  The  fum>ice  will  cost  be- 
tween $2,500  and  $3,000. 

This  description  iH  generally  quite  correct,  and  it  will  only  require  a 
few  additional  remarks  to  make  it  complete.  At  the  same  time  I  will 
try  to  point  out  the  very  serious  defects  which  the  present  system  of 
smelting  is  suffering  under.  Not  all  the  furnaces  are  rectangular  inside. 
I  know  of  at  least  one  which  is  round.  From  the  sketch  it  can  he  seen 
that  the  furnace  here'  figured  has  a  sort  of  bosh  on  three  sides,  com- 
mencing about  li  feet  above  the  tuyeres.  Above,  and  just  below  the 
charging  hole,  the  shaft  is  also  contracted,  and  the  chimney  is  a  foot 
narrower  than  the  shaft^ 

This  form  of  the  furnace  tends  greatly  towards  the  formation  of  iron 
sows,  and  also  toward  volatilization  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  lead 
oxide,  which  carries  always  silver  with  it.  Mr.  Kuestel,  in  his  article, 
does  not  give  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  him  and  Mr.  C.  Yon 
Liebenau,  at  Eureka.  According  to  these,  I  am  informed  from  the  most 
reliable  source,  L  e.,  one  of  the  experimenters  themselves,  30  per  cent 
of  the  silver  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore  are  lost 
at  present,  and  this  is  really  enormous.  Another  very  bad  feature  of 
the  Eureka  furnace  is  the  large  size  of  that  part  of  the  crucible  lying 
outside  of  the  breast.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  it,  two  feet  wide  and  abont 
one  foot  deep,  is  left  entirely  open.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  great 
amount  of  coal  is  necessary  to  cover  up  this  space;  that  the  heat,  which 
spreads  too  much  upwards  anyhow,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
insufficiently  compi'essed  blast,  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  crucible; 
that  the  slag,  which  is  a  low  silicate,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  stifien- 
ing,  becomes  cold  and  short,  and  mechanically  incloses  particles  of  lead 
which  go  over  the  dump.  This  takes  place  the  more,  a«  iron  is  al^ 
reduced  from  the  charge  on  account  of  the  long  time  it  is  kept  in  a 
reducing  zone  on  the  boshes,  and  bars  are  therefore  frequently  intro- 
duced to  loosen  it.  To  do  this  the  fore-crucible  is  opened  and  more 
heat  is  lost.  Considerable  silver  has  heretofore  also  been  lost  in  the 
speiss  which,  to  within  a  short  time  ago,  went  over  the  dump  as  "white 
iron."  It  is  now  saved,  but  not  treated  further  for  the  present.  I  am 
informed  that  part  of  the  dumps,  especially  the  oldest  around  the 
Eureka  furnaces,  assay  as  high  as  $80  per  ton  in  silver. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Kuestel's  article,  the  proportion  of  coaluseil 
per  ton  of  ore  is  extravagant  for  ores  as  easily  fusible  as  those  at  Eureka. 
This  is  partly  caused  by  tlje  construction  of  the  furnaces ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  also  due  to  the  treatment  of  the  coal,  which  is  trausjiorted 
in  sa<5ks  instead  of  racks,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  so  that 
it  always  contains  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  and  is  rather  small  and 
soft. 

In  my  opinion,  the  improvements  required  in  Eureka  to  make  smeltmg 
extremely  profitable  are :  1.  More  careful  burning  of  the  coal,  so  as  to 
obtain  it  hard,  in  larger  pieces,  lustrous  and  ringing;  transportation  in 
racks  in  the  way  done  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  Eastern 
States  generally.  2.  Roasting  of  the  ores  in  free  heaps,  with  intermix- 
ture of  small  coal  to  volatilize  part  of  the  arsenic  and  sulphur.    This 
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ought  to  be  done  at  the  mines,  where  wood  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
Eareka.  3.  The  furnaces  must  be  differently  constructed,  i.  e.,  the  walls 
must  come  down  straight  to  the  hearth,  or  contract  gradually  about  one 
foot  in  the  whole  height  from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  Easchette  or  the 
Piltz  furnaces;  the  mouths  of  the  tuyeres  ought  to  be  narrowed  from 
three  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  pressure  blowers  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  fan-blowers  now  used.  The  fore-crucible  ought  to 
be  closed,  so  as  to  protrude  not  more  than  four  inches  from  the  breast  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  not  wider  than  six  inches.  4. 
As  long  as  no  dust  chambers  can  be  connected  with  the  furnaces,  (which 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  best,)  the  stack  ought  to  be  rather  wider  than 
the  furnaces  than  narrower,  so  that  the  draught  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  thus  the  escape  of  dust  be  prevented  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 5.  Regular  charges  ought  to  be  carefully  mixed  on  the  charge-floor, 
before  the  ore  goes  into  the  furnaces,  which  is  not  done  now.  The 
quartzose  silver  ores  from  Kew  York  and  Secret  Canons,  and  no  slag, 
should  be  mixed  with  the  carbonates,  so  that  a  slag  between  a  siugulo  and 
bi-silicate  would  be  produced.  Such  a  slag  being  hot,  light,  and  not 
inclined  to  stiffening,  mechanical  losses  of  le^  would  be  prevented,  and 
the  furnace- walls  and  crucible  would  last  longer. 

The  Eureka  Consolidated  have  been  chiefly  running  on  Champion  and 
Buckeye  ore,  which  is  so  easily  mined  that  the  whole  cost  of  mining  and 
hauling  over  two  miles  to  the  furnaces  is  only  $4  25  per  ton.  In  the 
fifty -six  days  immediately  preceding  the  30th  of  June,  they  smelted  765 
tons  368  pounds  of  ore,  which  gave  238  tons  of  bullion,  gross  returns, 
for  which,  from  New  York,  gave  $348  per  ton.  The  quantity  of  charcoal 
consrfmed  was  25,832  bushels,  worth  30  cents  per  bushel,  delivered. 
From  these  figpres  it  will  be  seen  that  it  took  about  three  and  a  quarter 
tons  of  ore  to  make  one  ton  of  bullion,  and  required,  say,  thirty  bushels 
of  charcoal  to  smelt  one  ton  of  ore.  Ores  from  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  other  mines  have  be^n  smelted  in  the  various  furnaces,  and  the 
results  show  about  the  same  figures.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  noted 
that  in  the  Eureka  district  three  and  one  quarter  tons  of  ore  make  a 
ton  of  bullion,  and  thirty  bushels  of  charcoal  are  required  to  smelt  one 
ton  of  ore. 

The  above  account  was  prepared  for  this  report  in  August,  1870.  Since 
then  the  Piltz  furnace,  in  the  course  of  erection  at  that  time,  has  been 
completed  by  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company,  and  has  proved  a  per- 
fect success.  Much  of  the  former  loss,  occasioned  by  the  unsuitable 
construction  of  the  older  furnaces,  is  entirely  avoided  in  this  one,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  cheaper  smelting  and  a  higher  yield  in  lead  and 
silver. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Guide  Kuestel,  which  appeared 
lately  in  the  Scientific  Press,  gives  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  in  regard  to 
the  construction  and  working  of  the  Piltz  furnace,  to  answer  all  puiposes 
for  the  present  : 

The  want  of  furnaces  so  constmcted  as  to  permit  the  smelting  of  larger  quantities 
of  ore  than  hitherto  effected  with  the  old  styles,  led  first  to  the  introclnctiou  of  the 
"Raschette'*  system,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  tuyeres,  the  form  of  the  smelting 
space  being  rectangular,  are  placed  in  two  rows,  one  of  seven  or  eight' on  each  loug 
Bide,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  blast  of  one  side  strikes  between  that  of  the  tuyeres 
of  the  other  side.  The  figure,  which  gives  a  section  of  the  furnace,  explains  this. 
The  discharge  of  metal  and  slag  takes  place  on  the  two  narrow  sides.  The  smelting 
result  of  these  furnaces  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  old-fashioned  ones  with  one 
or  two  tuyeres,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  larger  quantity  of  or^  smelted,  in  a 
given  time,  but  also  in  saving  a  greater  percentage  of  metal  and'  fuel.  The  treatment 
of  such  a  furnace,  however,  is  oelicate.  and  it  required  many  months  running  before, 
by  gradnal  improvement,  a  long  smelting  campaign  was  secured.    • 

It  is  surprising  that  the  rectangular  shape  was  preferred  to  a  circular  one,  for  in- 
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stance,  one  like  the  old  iron-assay  furnace  of  Sefstroem,  with  blast  holes  at  eqnal  dis- 
tances on  the  periphery,  the  very  eflfective  result  of  which  was  well  known.    Mr.  Aubel 

gave  an  elaborate  description  of  Raschett's 
furnace,  alluding  in  the  same  to  the  cir- 
cular shape.  By  theoretical  reasoning  he 
tried  to  prove  tuat  a  circular  form  does 
i  not  admit  of  a  uniform  smelting  region, 
and  that  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the 
center  would  be  a  useless  one.  Notwith- 
standing this  theory,  Mr.  Piltz,  of  Frei- 
berg, Saxony,  constructed  a  circular  fur- 
nace, 5^  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear,  and 
with  ei^ht  tuyeres,  which  has  proved  very 
successful,  and  which  it  is  now  proposal  to 
describe. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  convenience  in 

building,  an  eight-sided  shape  was  choiien. 

The  furst  furnace  of  this  kind  was  built, 

if  I  am  not  mistaken,  about  four  years  ago, 

at  Halsbrucke,  near  Freiberg.    From  the 

.  start,  the  result  was  so  favorable  and  so 

'  superior  to  Raschett's  that,   with  slight 

'  modifications  in  regard  to  dimensions  and 

number  of  tuyeres,  at  this  time  no  other 

furnaces  are  in  use  at  Freiberg.    AuIh-I's 

theory  did  not  prove  to  be  correct.    lu  a 

properly  regulated  smelting  oi>eration,  no 

so-called  "  pigs"  are  formed  either  in  the 

center  or  elsewhere ;  the  slag  runs  con- 

TheRaschctteFnmace-BCCtion through thotuyeres-lP^a^lyz  .^indisturbed  by  crowbar  opera- 

tions,  which  usually  are  frequently  neces- 
sary in  other  furnaces  on  account  of  clogging  up,  etc. 

The  figures  show  a  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  section 
of  one  of  Piltz^s  fnmaces. 
At  a  is  represented  a  cast-iron 
box,  in  which  the  brick- 
work, c,  is  placed,  and  the 
remaining  space  beaten  out 
with  a  comi>osition,  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  ore, 
generally  being  composed  of 
one  part  of  clay  or  loam  and 
one  part  (volume)  of  char- 
coal, coke  or  anthracite,  all 
powdered,  mixed  and  moist- 
ened slightly.  This  comi)o- 
sition  is  beaten  in  as  hard  as 
possible  by  means  of  wooden 
or  iron  pestles,  and  either 
the  space  is  entirely  tilled 
and  the  crucible  or  receiver. 
6,  then  cut  out,  or  the  cruci- 
ble is  Bha})ed  during  the 
stamping.  The  first  method 
is  preferable.  There  are  two, 
sometimes  three,  tap-holes, 
leading  the  metal  into  the 
kettle,  c     Above  the  cruci- 

_.    _  ,     .         ,        .  ble    are    seven    tuyeres,  <y. 

The  Piltft  Fni-nace^horizontol  section.  jj^^  distance  from  g  to  the 

bottom  of  the  hearth  is  3  feet,  and  from  g  to  the  feeding-hole,  /,  10  feet.  In  case  eight 
tuyeres  are  used,  the  last  one  is  placed  in  front  at  ♦.  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  rt  *it, 
having  at  the  same  time  a  small  inclination,  so  as  to  direct  the  blast  to  the  same 

Eoint  in  the  center  toward  which  are  directed  the  other  seven,  which  Ue  in  a 
orizontal  position.  The  breast,  i,  rests  on  a  hollow  cast-iron  pipe,  cooled  by  a 
constant  cnn^nt  of  water,  as  are  the  tuyeres.  The  upi»er  part  of  the  wall,  A.  is 
suspended  in  a  cast-iron  mantle.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the 
convenience  and  facility  with  which  the  fire-bricks  above  the  tuyeres,  which  are 
mostly  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  and  of  dissolving  substances,  can  be  removed 
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awl  replaced  without  interfering  with  the  upper  part.  Being  suspended,  there  is  also 
iht»  access  to  the  furnace  from  all  sides.  In  place  of  the  "  hanging  suspension,"  other 
lamaces  of  the  kind  are  provided  with  three  or  more  iron  pillars  on  which  the  upper 
ma^nry  rests.  The  height  above  the  tuyeres  differs  often  greatly  up  to  20  feet.  The 
>cction  of  the  famace  widens  always  toward  the  feeding^hole,  as  this  has  a  beneficial 


The  Piltz  Furnace— vertical  section, 
♦f  ft  on  the  result  of  smelting.    The  force  of  the  blast,  finding  a  larger  space  in 'the 
■  'inT  n-giou,  is  diniinisheil  as  well  as  the  heat,  and  the  ore  dust  carried  out  does  not 
•I  "lint  to  more  than  1  per  cent.    The  feeding  aperture  is  at  L    The  gases,  etc.,  enter 
• '^'-cbambere  before  escaping  through  the  chimney. 

*^u-  of  these  furnaces  is  attended  by  one  smelter,  two  slag- wheelers  and  three  men 
i'»  N-*^.  Ore  and  fuel  are  regularly  charged.  The  metal  is  tapped,  from  18  to  20  times 
■i  'U  honni,  into  one  of  the  two  or  three  tap-kettles  alternately.  The  slag  runs  con- 
'iniuilly  into  a  slag-pot  of  cast  iron  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  the  base  beiug  up.  This 
*»!.•-  U  29  inches  high  and  22  inches  in  diameter  on  the  top.  Matte,  or  elobules  of  metal 
•; k  through  the  yet  liquid  slag  to  the  bottom,  in  case  any  should  be  carried  out. 
^"'♦•n  stiff,  the  pot  is  turned  over,  the  end  of  the  slag-cone  (where  the  metal  or  matte 
'•■iect«)  broken  off  and  molted  over  with  the  ore. 

^  The  blast  or  quantity  of  wind  reciuired  is  not  very  great — for  each  nozzle,  about 
I-*  »ubic  feet  per  miuute,  or  for  seven  tuyeres  875  cubic  feet,  at  a  pressure  of  1  inch 
1  .«k»«ilver. 

I'i  the  year  1868,  a  Piltz  furnace,  20  feet  high,  smelted  in  28  days: 

Tons. 

I'tI  orwi 545.00 

{' ntoos  orea 50.30 
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Totfl. 

Matte  and  hearth  from  cupellation,  etc ^^.35 

Slag 'S£).i}^) 

Magnetic  iron  ore 61.i<<> 

Limestone 14.(m> 

Total 1,219.W 

From  these  were  obtained : 

Tom. 

Matte 224.  <in 

Lead 17^.26 

Silver 1*1 

Slag 1 646.:.0 

The  slag  contained  1.56  per  cent,  of  lead  and  0.71  oz.  of  silyer  per  ton.  The  above 
1,219  tons  of  smelting  material  (which  are  pat  into  the  furnace  mixed  together)  (tin- 
snmed  109.8  tons  of  coke,  (middling  quality,)  or  9  per  cent.,  while  the  old  Freiberg 
double-furnaces  consumed  J 4  per  cent.,  and  other  furnaces  20  per  cent  and  over. 

According  to  the  census  returns  the  mines  and  smelting  works  at 
Eureka  produced  up  to  June  1, 1870,  the  following : 

Eureka  Consolidated  Company,  with  25  men,  in  six  months $295,  OOi) 

Buttercup  Company,  with  15  meii,in  four  months 50,  ()■'<> 

Jackson  Company,  with  23  men,  in  five  months 12(>.  (^^^ 

Page  &  Corwin,  (milling  ores,)  with  20  men,  in  twelve  months 13.'>.  <kM 

Total ecuOM* 


This  is,  however,  the  product  of  seven  furnaces  and  one  mine,  which 
sends  her  ores  to  Keno  and  Austin  to  be  amalgamated ;  and  of  only  a 
part  of  the  year.  The  actual  yield  of  the  Eureka  mines  for  the  calendar 
year  1870  is  not  less  than  11,200,000.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
fall  Messrs.  Ogden  &  Dunne  commenced  the  construction  of  cnpellin? 
works  at  Eureka,  which  were  expected  to  be  ready  for  work  in  December. 

The  yield  of  the  district  increased  steadily,  and  the  bustle  of  active 
and  prosperous  business  was  apparent  on  all  sides.  In  October,  the 
Eureka  Consolidated  produced  222  tons  bullion,  worth  $300  per  ton. 
The  two  Buttercup  furnaces  produced  6  tons  bullion  per  day.  Tbe 
Jackson  Company's  furnaces  produced  in  October  92^  tons  bullion,  worth 
$350  per  ton.  In  the  mean  time  new  mines  were  discovered  continually 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  present  it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  Eureka 
is  one  of  the  foremost  districts  on  the  Pacific  slope.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  number  of  good  mines  already  known,  bat  priu- 
cipally  by  the  fact  j:hat  these  mines  carry  base  metal  ores,  which  all  over 
the  globe  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  permanent. 

The  total  population  of  Lander  County,  according  to  the  late  census, 
is  2,815 ;  218  of  which  are  Chinese. 

NYE  COUNTY. 

Silver  Bend  or  Philadelphia  district^  which  attracted  so  large  a  share 
of  the  attention  of  mining  men  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  soon  after 
almost  deserted,  has  taken  a  fresh  start  during  the  last  year. 

This  is  principally  due  to  the  Transylvania  and  El  Dorado  lodes,  from 
both  of  which  rich  ore  has  been  extracted  and  worked,  partly  at  M- 
mont,  in  Mr.  Caufield's  10-stamp  mill,  and  partly  at  Austin,  in  the 
Manhattan  Mill.  The  Combination  mill  and  mines  have  been  idle-  The 
Arizona  sind  the  northern  extension  ot  the  El  Dorado  are  spoken  of  as  j 
rich  mines,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  work  has  not  yet  beien  resuDUHl 
on  them.    The  El  Dorado  South  is  described  by  Mr.  W,  F.  Leon,  the 
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agent  of  tbe  company,  in  a  recent  publication  in  detail.    I  quote  his 
account  with  slight  alterations : 

The  claim  is  1,000  feet  lineal  measurement  in  ]engt.h,  and  covered  by  a  patout  from 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  present  owners,  making;  the  title  perfect.  The 
pTO|>erty  is  owned  by  the  foUowing  persons:  W.  F.  Leon,  b^i^  feet,  of  which  W.  P. 
Biifurd  iiusasmaU  ix>ttion ;  Robert  Mullen,  23;H  f<^'<^t ;  and  C.  F.  Sini^Ietary,  233i-  feet.  The 
mining  department  is  under  theimmediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  Mullen.  As  the  value 
and  importance  of  a  muieral  property  depends  so  much  or  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  tbe  supply  of  ore,  a  closely  detailed  description  of  the  El  Dorado  South 
1(nU>  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  interesting  and  acceptable  to  all  parties  engaged  in 
mining.  The  deposits  occur  in  a  rather  highly  disturbed  zone,  extending  in  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  direction,  with  granite  rocks  close  at  hand  on  the  west,  and  on  the  eaat 
(ilate  and  quartzitie.  The  vein  is  a  true  fissure,  and  the  gangue  and  selvage  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  moat  celebrated  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Europe. 
Excepting  alK>ut  250  feet  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  veiu  is  phiinly  traceable 
throughout  the  entire  property — in  plaet^s  by  magnificent  croppings,  which  rise  tliree 
aud  four  feet  above  the  surface.  Such  outcrops  are  of  an  unusually  massive  character, 
and  consist  of  a  white,  rather  compact  quartz,  richly  clouded  with  black  and  antimouial 
sulphurets  of  silver.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  splendid  specimens  of  surface 
silver  UK'S  are  obtained  from  the  exposed  portions  of  the  £1  Dorado  South  lode.  Only  a 
)H>rtion,  however,  of  the  vein-matter  is  in  the  solid  condition  represented  by  the  prom- 
inent outcrops  just  described.  lu  such  solid  portions  of  the  ledge  the  silver  most  gen- 
enUly  {lervacles  the  quartz  in  the  form  of  sulphurets.  Nearly  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Vfin  above  water-level  are  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  nmch  of  the  ore  occurs  aa 
chloride.  The  lode  varies  from  15  to  40  feet  in  width.  The  jiroductive  portion  of  the 
vein,  the  pay  stratum,  varies  from  9  to  23  feet.  It  is  found  at  times  permeating  the 
entire  vein ;  at  other  times  near  the  hanging  wall.  The  vein  has  been  oi)ened  al 
four  different  places  along  the  lode  for  GOO  feet  by  incline  shafts  and  cuts.  Shaft  No, 
1,  at  tbe  northeast  emVf  l>i2  feet  deep;  No.. 2,  at  80  feet  stmth  from  first,  172  feet  in 
depth ;  No.  3,  the  main  incline  or  working  shaft,  276  feet  in  depth,  220  feet  south  of  No. 
2;  No.  4,  at  300  feet  from  third,  60  feet  deep,  with  cut-ofi*  75  feet;  making  640  feet  of 
sliailing. 

At  the  depth  of  240  feet  in  the  main  working  shaft,  at  water  line,  a  level  is  being 
mn  north  in  the  solid  ledge  which  is  now  in  60  feet,  proving  it  to  be  over  11  feet  in 
width,  so  far  displaying  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  ore  ever  discovered,  and  impregoat- 
iog  the  whole  vein  ;  beautiful  crystallizations,  including  metallic  silver,  a  combination 
of  silver  and  antimony,  horn  sdver  or  chloride  of  silver,  stromeyerite,  sulphuret  of 
silver,  stetefeldtite,  the  carl>onate  of  copper,  etc.  Much  of  the  Ix'st  ore  is  associated 
with  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron.  In  such  cases  the  percentage  of  silver  ore  is  very 
fO^'at,  amounting  at  times  to  25  and  even  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  A  few  assays 
of  this  body  of  ore  have  been  made,  varying  Irom  $53  to  $1,866  per  ton  of  2,000  pouncls. 
Recent  reduction  of  ore  from  the  solid  ledge  in  main  shaft,  at  water  level,  yielded 
per  ton  as  follows : 

At  Rdmont  Mill.  20  tons $207  00  per  ton. 

At  Manhattan  Mill,  2  tons 860  63       " 

At  Manhattan  Mill,  2  tons 237  00       « 

At  Manhattan  Mill,  63  tons 220  56       ** 

At  the  south  workings  an  enormous  mass  of  chloride  ore,  colored  with  iron,  overrides 
the  aolid  lode,  which  has  worked  at  the  mills  in  this  place  and  Austin  from  $130  to  $562 
per  ton.  There  are  now  on  the  different  dump-piles  1,000  tons  of  first  and  si^cond  clasa 
ore.  That  being  taken  out  from  the  main  shaft,  and  added  daily  to  the  present  large 
amount,  proves  the  ore  in  sight  above  water  line  worth  alone  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  improvements  on  this  mine  in  the  way  of  shafts,  levels,  houses, 
etc.,  have  cost  over  $100,000,  and  nothing  has  been  done  but  of  a  useful  nature.  At 
present  a  whim  is  being  used  for  hoisting  which  will  be  replaced  by  steam-hoisting 
works  recently  purchased.  The  engine  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  horse-power.  The 
policy  pursued  by  the  owners  has  been  rather  to  prospect  this  famous  lode  than  to 
Beek  for  profit.  Already  over  $130,000  has  been  the  yield  of  ores  reduced  from  thia 
property,  at  an  average  of  $175  per  ton.  After  the  steam-hoisting  works  get  in  motion, 
finking  on  the  ledge  will  be  coiitinueil  for  permanent  work,  and  at  certain  distancea 
in  depth  different  levels  will  be  run  north  and  south  the  entire  length  of  the  claim. 
So  toon  as  the  mine  is  properly  opened  reduction  works  of  sufficient  capacity  wiU  be 
erected  to  work  all  classes  of  ore  taken  from  the  mine  by  the  company. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Leon's  article  expresses  a  sound  policy,  one 
wbich,  if  it  had  been  followed  by  more  mining  companies  in  Nevada, 
Would  bave  prevented  many  an  ignominious  failure. 

Mr.  Canfield  intends  to  erect  a  new  mill  furnished  with  a  Stetefeldt 
H.  Ex.  10 ^9 
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roasting  furnace,  at  Belmont,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  great  mass 
of  sixty  to  seventy-five  dollar  ore,  which  cannot  be  worked  to  a  profit 
by  roasting  in  reverberatories  at  Belmont,  nor  stand  the  high  rates  of 
freight  to  Austin  to  be  roasted  in  the  furnace  at  the  Manhattan  mill, 
will  at  once  become  available,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  product  of  the 
district  may  then  confidently  be  exi)ected. 

Montezuma  district  seems  to  be  destined  to  become  of  special  import- 
ance. Favorable  accounts  with  regard  to  this  district  have  reached  me 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

The  success  of  Messrs.  McGlew  &  Dawley  has  notably  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  district  at  large.  The  first-mentioned  gentle- 
man was  formerly  connected  with  the  Twin  River  Company  as  en- 
gineer, and  is  considered  a  very  accomplished  mechanic.  The  firm 
some  time  ago  bought  a  10-stamp  mill,  known  as  the  Falkner,  at  Yan- 
kee Blade.  With  the  help  of  fourteen  laborers  and  two  brick-masons 
they  moved  this  mill  to  the  Montezuma  district,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  sawed  50,000  feet  of  lumber,  put  the  mill,  including  three  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  in  running  order,  and  had  a  retort  of  bullion  ready 
to  melt  in  just  three  months  and  two  days.  This  is  the  quickest  and  most 
successful  work  ever  done  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  iu  that  line.  The 
product  from  the  10-stamp  mill  of  McGlew  &  Dawley,  for  the  first 
month  after  its  completion,  was,  according  to  advices  from  Austin, 
$20,000.    Several  new  discoveries  in  the  district  are  spoken  of  favorably. 

Morey  district  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  Ttie  further  develop- 
ments tluring  the  last  year  are  given  in  the  following  letter  addressetl  to 
me  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Ogden,  the  superintendent  of  the  principal  company  of 
the  district : 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I  give  the  foHowing  statement  relative  to  Morey  district, 
which  is  mostly  an  extract  from  my  rejwrt  of  Sent^jmber  1, 1870,  to  the  company.  The 
district  is  located  seventy-five  miles  sontheast  ot  Anstiu,  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Hot  Creek  range  of  mountains,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  village  of  that  name.  From 
this  range  there  is  a  spur  projecting  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It  has  a  slope  of  l^\ 
terminating  in  a  small  valley. 

There  are  apparently  eightet»n  distinct  lodes,  but  as  the  hill  is  penetrated  by  tnnnels 
it  may  prove  that  some  are  the  extension  of  others,  while  others  may  be  discovered, 
which  do  not  show  at  the  surface. 

These  veins  are  within  a  belt  of  about  3,000  feet,  divided  into  two  smaller  belts 
separated  by  a  distance  of  800  feet.  They  all  belong  to  one  company,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two,  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  are  the  only  ones  known  in  the  district. 
They  are  mostly  perpendicular  lodes  crojjping  out  at  intervals  from  the  base  of  the 
hill  to  and  over  the  summit  of  the  mono  tain,  a  distance  of  4,000  feet.  The  position  of 
the  veins  is  such  that  tunnels  commencing  at  the  ravine  are  constantly  upon  tbeveiii:) 
while  penetrating  the  hill  and  gainiu^^  depth  from  the  surface,  thereby  saving  all  ex- 
penses of  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery  with  their  attendant  expenses,  and  giving 
drainage  to  2,000  feet  of  stoping  ground  overhead  to  the  summit  of  the  mouutaiu. 
Upon  live  of  the  mines  considerable  work  has  been  done.  The  American  Kagle  hw 
one  incline  of  90  feet,  and  another  of  00  feet,  with  three  levels  of  60  feet.  The  pay  ore 
averages  one  foot  in  width  at  the  surface  and  18  inches  in  the  bottom  of  the  locline. 
The  entire  ore  has  worked  |190  per  ton.  The  Magnolia  has  two  inclines ;  oue  75  feet, 
the  other  60  feet  deep.  The  ore  at  the  surface  was  one  foot  wide,  but  at  the  iMittom  of 
the  incline  it  is  2^  feet.  The  entire  ore  averages  $200  |)er  ton,  but  the  last  from  the 
lowest  depth  attained  worked  $480  per  ton.  Th^  Eureka,  a  parallel  lode,  shows  from 
the  surface  to  30  feet  down,  the  depth  now  attained,  the  same  character  as  the  last- 
named  mine,  and  the  ore  is  of  the  Siime  value.  The  Mount  Airy  has  a  shaft  60  feet 
deep.  The  ore  at  the  surface  was  one  foot,  but  at  30  feet  down  is  three  feet  wide,  havinff 
entirely  displaced  the  vein-matter.  The  ore  has  averaged  only  $62  per  t*>n.  though  ii 
is  apparently  the  same  vein  as  the  Eureka.  The  Cedar  nas  one  tunnel  comnieucLUj;  at 
the  ravine,  which  has  penetrated  the  hill  230  feet.  Three  hundred  and  fifty -eight  feet 
up  the  hill,  and  192  feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  the  first,  there  is  another  tunnel 
of  240  feet  length.  Still  farther  up  the  hill  and  90  feet  perpendicularly  al)ove  the  last- 
named  tunnel  there  is  an  open  cut  60  feet  long,  and  of  an  average  aepth  of  16  Uyt. 
Within  this  cut  there  is  an  air  passage  to  the  tunnel  below.  The  ore  from  this  mine 
has  averaged  $260  per  ton.    This  is  the  only  mine  now  actually  worked. 
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The  lodee  referred  to  compose  the  westerly  group.  There  has  been  but  little  done 
upon  those  composing  the  eastern  group.  The  Little  Giant  has  an  open  cut  of  20  feet 
length  by  8  foet  depth,  and  a  shaft  of  20  feet.  The  ore  from  the  mine  worked  $175  per 
too.  Th«  Monetary  has  a  small  cut  and  a  shaft  12  feet  deep.  The  ore  at  the  suiface, 
and  OS  low  as  worked^  occurs  iu  a  pay  streak  two  feet  wide.  No  ore  from  this  mine 
haA  \yeen  worked,  but  it  will  average  from  $75  to  $100  per  ton  ns  per  assays.  The  walls 
of  all  the  mines  are  very  regular  and  remarkably  well  defined,  the  vein-matter  being 
from  four  to  Ave  feet  thick.  In  two  of  the  three  mines,  where  the  water  line  is  reached, 
the  ore  has  entirely  displaced  the  vein-matter.  In  the  other  the  ore  is  in  conjpact 
quartz,  which  has  a  tinge  of  pink  by  manganese  spar.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
company  to  run  three  tunnels  upon  the  line  of  lodes  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  then 
cross-cut  the  other  veins.  Though  the  ore  for  the  last  year  has  been  teamed  to  Belmont, 
fifty  miles,  and  to  Austin,  one  hundred  miles,  by  roacl  from  the  mines,  they  have  been 
9elf-My8taining,  while  being  developed  and  improved.  From  the  position  of  the  Imles 
indicated,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  force  can  be  put  to  work  in  open  cuts,  tunneling  and 
sinking  air  shafts,  thereby  making  stoping  ground  rapidly,  if  there  was  a  mill  upon 
the  ground  to  warrant  it.  The  entire  range  of  mountains,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
is  covere<l  with  nut  pine,  mountain  mahogany,  and  about  three  miles  distant  there  is 
considerable  white  pine.  Close  by  the  present  lower  tunnel  is  a  fine  mill-site,  with  an 
abundance  of  water.  When  the  mines  are  properly  opened  all  the  ore  will  pass  through 
these  tunnels  to  the  mill,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  teams.  The  valleys  are  filled  with 
bunch  grass,  sufficient  for  all  the  stock  that  may  ever  be  required  for  mill  and  mining 
purposes.  As  the  present  company  own  all  the  mines  thus  far  found,  except  two  uiH>n 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  they  virtually  control  the  whole  district. 

Statement  of  ores  from  Morey  minesy  tcorlced  from  June  18  to  November 

21,  1870. 

Pounds.    Per  ton. 

At  Hot  Creek 20, 000  $290 

Do 28, 000  198 

At  Austin 6, 540  512 

Do 2, 544  289 

Do 12, 320  308 

Do 3,538  270 

Do 23,  748  318 

Do 1 ,  326  196 

Belmont  Mill 40, 000  251 

The  average  number  of  miners  employed  from  June  1, 1870,  to  the 
present  time,  (November,)  has  been  five. 

The  total  returns  from  Reveille  district  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1870,  as  per  census  of  1870,  were  only  $6,000,  and  those  from  the  Silver 
Park  district,  according  to  the  same  source  and  for  the  same  time, 
were  $2,000.  The  product  from  all  these  old  districts  has  been  consid- 
erably impaii*ed  by  the  rush  of  miners  to  Eureka  and  Cope  districts  and 
to  the  Salt  Lake  countiy  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Stephen  Roberts,  the  assessor  of  Nye  County,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  statistics : 

A89es»or^8  returns  of  proceeds  of  mines  in  Nye  County  j  Nevada^  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1870. 

Tons.  Pounds.  Oroes  yiold. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1869 121  692  $14,551  64 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1869 116  1, 665  19, 550  ri? 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1870 118  1,518  16,5(51  92 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1870 444  1,503  46,400  96 

Total 801      1,378        97,064  89 


Advance  sheets  of  the  late  census  give  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
this  county  as  1,087,  of  whom  only  6  are  Chinese. 
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HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

I  am  indebted  for  a  valuable  rei>ort  upon  the  mining  operations  ia 
this  county  during  the  last  year  to  Mr.  D.  Van  Lennep,  of  Union ville. 
His  communication,  together  with  such  other  information  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the  Humboldt  mines,  is  embodied  in 
the  following  pages. 

To  the  relapse  during  several  years,  which  followed  the  first  mining 
excitement  in  the  county,  a  more  he^ilthy  state  of  affairs  and  stesuly 
progress  succeeded  in  1870.  It  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that 
most  of  the  Humboldt  mines  cannot  be  successfully  develoi>ed  without 
the  aid  of  more  or  less  capital.  The  only  mines  which  have  paid  their 
way  from  the  beginning  have  been  those  which,,  from  the  start,  fur- 
nished a  large  amount  of  shipping  ores,  or,  at  all  events,  a  sufficiency 
of  ri<5h  ores  to  pay  right  along  for  high  labor  and  lieavy  freights.  Ore^j 
assaying  below  $200  per  ton  have  not  been,  as  a  general  thing,  rich 
enough  to  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  But  since  the  completion  of 
the  Central  Pacific  the  shipping  business  has  been  largely  increa»MHl, 
and  the  luining  interests  are  thus  greatly  indebted  to  the  road ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  facilities  the  railroad  will  extend  to  the  mines  the 
higher  will  be  its  own  earaings  through  the  increased  developments  of 
the  mining  industry. 

Time  has  also  measurably  purged  the  raining  districts  of  this  county 
of  that  class  who  engaged  in  the  business  only  as  a  speculation,  and  that 
without  capital.  Those  remaining  are  more  willing  to  earn  their  hvin^' 
and  acquire  wealth  by  hard  work  and  by  expending  their  surplus  earnings 
in  the  further  development  of  their  claims.  Humboldt  County  is  emi 
neutly  a  silver- bearing  region.  The  few  gold-bearing  ledges  so  far  dis- 
covered have  not  given  a  uniform  yield,  but  in  almost  a]l  cases  the  pre- 
cious metal  was  found  to  be  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  loiies. 
Still  less  gold  is  found  in  placers  in  the  mountain  gulches ;  and  even  it 
there  were  a  greater  supply,  it  probably  could  not  be  worked  to  a4lvan- 
tage  in  most  localities  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  running  water. 
In  most  of  the  mining  districts  the  rich  silver  ledges  have  been  found  in 
limestone  and  calcareous  slates.  Galena,  copi)er  ores,  sometimes  rich  iu 
silver,  gray  antimony,  and  gold-bearing  quartz  have  generally  been  dis- 
covered in  metamorphic  sandstone  and  slates,  in  trap,  iwrphyries,  etc., 
which  frequently  occur  close  to  the  limestone  and  calcareous  slates. 

In  Battle  Mountain  district^  the  oldest  camp.  Battle  Mountain  proper, 
has  not  seen  continued  prosperity.  The  Little  Giant^  the  first  discoven 
in  the  district  and  the  main  support  of  the  camp,  is  yielding  little  or  no 
ore  at  present.  Both  the  mine  and  mill  were  sold  in  the  fall  of  L'^y  to 
a  San  Francisco  capitalist,  and  for  the  want  of  ore  the  mill  is  now  run 
on  tailings.  In  consequence  of  all  this  the  place  has  declined  consider- 
ably during  the  year.  Galena,  another  mining  camp  in  the  district, 
about  six  miles  south  on  the  same  range  of  mountains,  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  growing  daily.  There  are  several  goo<l  mines  iu  that  vicin 
ity,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  best  mining  camps  of  the  conntv,  if 
not  of  the  State.  Galena  predominates  in  the  ores,  and  is  mixed  with 
rich  silver  ores.  Some  of  this  ore  can  only  be  worked  or  reduced  adv;»i- 
tageously  by  smelting,  while  others  can  be  worked  by  mill  process.  The 
Butte  ledge,  worked  for  about  a  year  by  the  first  locators,  has  yicMc*! 
suflacient  shipping  ore  to  enable  the  owners  to  keep  a  body  of  twenty  to 
thirty  miners  constantly  at  work.  The  mine  was  thus  openetl  to  ;:nnil 
advantage,  exi>osing  many  thousand  tons  of  ore.  In  the  mouth  ot  De- 
cember it  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  company,  together  with  a  iar^'O 
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amount  of  milling  ore  on  the  dumps,  for  $75,000.  The  buyers  are  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  to  bnikl  a  30-stamp  mill  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mine.  The  *'  White"  ledge  yields  also  good  ores  of  silver 
and  lead,  and  the  owners  will  undoubtedly  realize  handsome  profits.  A 
steam-x)ump  was  placed  at  this  mine  last  summer,  on  account  of  the  vast 
increase  of  water  in  the  works.  The  Avalanch  yields  rich  galena.  The 
water  and  limited  means  of  the  owners  are  the  obstacles  to  its  imme- 
diate development.  The  Shiloh  is  also  a  rich  galena  mine,  but  it  has  been 
stopi>ed  on  account  of  water  and  the  small  means  of  the  owners.  The 
Buena  Vista  ledge  has  not  yet  proved  a  success.  There  are  many  other 
claims  which  will  come  to  the  notice  of  the  public  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary' work  is  performed  on  them.  In  the  same  district,  about  two  miles 
sonth  of  Galena,  is^  another  camp  called  Copper  Caiion,  in  which  are 
fonud  good  copper  mines,  bearing  carbonates,  oxides,  native  copper,  etc. 
One  of  them  is  owned  'by  an  English  company.  The  ores  are  shipped 
at  present  to  San  Francisco.    They  contain  a  small  amount  of  silver. 

Tbere  has  been  an  attempt  to  run  a  smelting  furnace  on  Duck  Creek, 
the  stream  coming  out  of  Galena  Canon,  but  it  has  so  far  been  a  failure. 
The  camp  is  yet  too  young  to  furnish  the  steady  supply  of  ore  necessary 
to  run  a  furnace  profitably'. 

The  Trenton  ledge  is  also  in  Battle  Mountain  district ;  it  is  situated 
about  seven  miles  northwest  of  Galena  on  the  western  slope,  or  rather 
in  one  of  the  western  caiions  of  the  same  range.  Battle  Mountain,  Ga- 
lena, and  Copper  Canon  are  all  in  the  canons  cutting  the  range  on  its 
eastern  slope.  The  Trenton  has  been  worked  for  several  months,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  ore  is  now  out.  In  the  month  of  December  the 
company  owning  the  mine  have  purchased  one  of  the  mills  of  Gold  Run 
district  called  Holt's  mill,  and  have  erected  the  same  about  six  miles 
irom  their  mine.  It  was  expected  to  commence  working  the  rock  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1871.    It  has  four  stamps  and  two  pans. 

In  Gold  Bun  district^  the  Golconda  mine  was  worked  until  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  when,  on  account  of  the  low-grade  ores  taken  from 
the  levels  worked,  it  was  discontinued,  and  has  been  idle  ever  since. 
The  mine  has  been  worked  only  to  a  depth  of  about  30  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  tunnel.  The  amount  of  water  at  that  depth  requires  a 
steam  pump  to  overcome  it,  and  the  company  do  not  seem  to  consider 
it  advisable  to  put  this  up  at  present.  There  is  a  good  chance  of  get- 
ting richer  rock  lower  down,  for  the  ledge  diminishes  in  size,  and  the 
pay  streaks  are  more  concentrated.  In  the  upjier  i)ortion  it  is  from  7 
to  8  feet  wide.  The  mill  of  the  Golconda  mine  was  worked  mostly  on 
tailings  in  the  winter  months  and  until  the  middle  of  spring.  The  ore 
is  decomposed  and  contains  lead  and  silver.  It  has  been  worked  by 
the  mill  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value. 

On  the  second  extension  of  the  Golconda  mine,  work  has  been  done 
lavSt  fall.  About  200  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted,  and  the  Golconda 
mill,  a  water-wheel  mill,  was  to  have  reduced  the  ore.  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  the  ore  is  too  poor  to  bear  the  expense  of  working  and  trans- 
portation. . 

Besides  the  above-named  ledge,  the  Jefferson,  the  Cumberland,  and 
others,  have  been  worked  considerably  in  the  above-mentioned  district, 
but  until  now  the  mineral  has  been  too  poor  to  bear  the  expenses  of  ex- 
traction, milling,  and  transportation.  \ 

In  Central  district^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  forming  the 
district,  two  persevering  miners  have  worked  a  ledgo  daring  the  year, 
and  with  a  small  prospecting  mill  have  reduced  enough  to  pay  for  their 
trouble  and  expenses. 
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In  the  fall  another  ledge,  with  a  narrow  streak  of  rich  mineral,  vas 
found  and  worked.    The  ore  is  sent  by  rail  to  San  Francisco. 

In  EcJio  district  J  situated  south  of  Humboldt  district,  the  Alpha  miue. 
owned  by  an  English  company,  has  been  worked  but  little  during  tbe 
year.  The  ledge  seems  to  have  given  out,  and  further  prospecting  ba^ 
been  carried  on  under  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  too  much  water  iu 
the  mine.  The  extension  of  the  Alpha,  owned  by  the  original  locators 
of  the  Alpha,  has  been  worked  with  much  success,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mineral  wa^  extracted.  The  richest  portion  was  and  is  now  shipixHl  to 
San  Francisco,  and  the  poorest,  or  milling  ore,  is  ready  at  the  mine  to 
be  worked  by  a  mill  just  erected  near  the  llye  Patch  Station,  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the  mine.  This  mill 
depends  for  its  supply  of  water  on  a  well  sunk  near  the  mill.  It  has  teu 
stamps,  but  only  live  have  been  put  up.  The  pahs  are  rimmed  with 
wood,  to  avoid  the  action  of  iron  on  the  chemicals.  The  ore  is  dry- 
crushed,  then  carried  to  a  second  story  of  the  building,  and  dropped 
through  lire  in  a  furnace  which  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Stete- 
feldt  furnace.  After  this  it  is  worked  in  the  pans.  The  result  is  not 
yet  known,  the  work  going  on  at  the  present  hour. 

In  tSanta  Clara  district,  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Humboldt 
range,  (it  is  northeast  of  Star  Peak,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Star 
district,)  an  old  ledge  has  been  taken  up  and  worked  a  good  portion  ot 
the  year  without  any  marked  success. 

Star  district — The  De  Soto  has  been  worked  most  of  the  summer  and 
fall  by  a  few  hands,  extracting  all  accessible  shipping  ore  for  the  Sau 
Francisco  market,  and  laying  the  poorer  quality  by  for  future  concen- 
tration. This  work  was  principally  done  with  a  view  of  prospecting  the 
mine.  Last  summer  the  owners  of  the  Sheba  mine  made  arrangements 
with  J.  0.  Fall  &  Co.,  of  Union ville,  to  work  the  mine  and  concentrate 
the  ore  found  on  the  clump,  as  an  overshot  water-wheel  was  constructed 
a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  dump,  and  five  stamps  were  erected,  with 
sluices,  etc.,  for  concentration.  It  was  run  for  a  few  days,  but  before 
everything  could  be  arranged  for  a  successful  working  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  cation  diminished  so  much  that  the  wheel  could  not  be  ran. 
It  will  be  put  in  running  order  with  the  increase  of  the  water  in  the  spring. 
The  mine  has  been  steiidily  worked  by  a  small  force  all  summer  windfall, 
and  regular  shipments  of  the  richest  part  of  the  ledge  have  been  effected. 
The  mine  has  been  perseveringly  prospected.  The  leilge  on  the  western 
side  of  the  main  tunnel  had  been  lost,  being  here  displaced  by  a  cross- 
course  cutting  it  diagonally.  The  cross-course  was  followed  last  summer 
for  about  200  feet,  when  casings  with  quartz  were  reached  to  the  west 
of  it.  These  casings  were  again  followed  about  100  feet,  when  a  large 
body  of  quartz  was  found,  bearing  much  rich  minend.  It  seems  yet 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  continuation  of  the  old  ledge  or  merely 
a  deposit  of  mineral.  However  that  may  be,  the  perseverance  and  faith 
of  the  managers  have  been  well  compensated  by  the  rich  discovery.  In 
the  same  district,  in  a  canon  south  of  Star  Canon,  two  ledges  of  gray 
antimony  have  been  worked  in  November  and  December,  and  the  min- 
eral shipped  to  San  Francisco  in  small  quantities.  It  is  thought  to  pay 
the  owners  a  few  dollars  per  ton  profit. 

In  Buena  Vista  district  the  point  of  all-absorbing  interest  during  the 
year  has  been  the  law-suit  and  final  compromise  of  the  two  mines  of 
the  Arizona  and  Silver  Co.'s,  which  lie  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  The  quarrel  began  last  year,  during  the  fall,  and  a  receiver  was 
appointed  by  the  court  to  account  for  and  take  charge  of  the  ore  coiuiug 
out  of  the  ground  in  dispute.    Union  ville,  the  county-seat,  being  in  this 
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district,  and  only  about  a  mile  from  the  mines  spoken  of,  it  was  easier 
for  the  contending  parties  to  have  the  matter  examined  by  the  judge, 
the  jurymen,  etc.,  than  if  otherwise  situated.  The  main  point  m  the 
case  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  mines  found  in  the  hill  are  on 
one  and  the  same  ledge,  or  on  two  different  ledges  crossing  each  other. 
The  suit  came  off  last  spring,  and  a  verdict  was  given  in  favor  of  tbe 
two  ledge  theory.  The  case  was  appealed,  and  the  contending  parties, 
after  divers  and  vexatious  expenses,  hard  feelings  toward  each  other, 
and  bad  forebodings  as  to  the  final  result,  with  which  a  long  list  of  legal 
expenses,  running  high  on  this  coast,  was  surely  connected,  determined 
at  last,  very  wisely,  to  compromise  the  suit  by  consolidation.  This  was 
effected  in  October,  and  since  then  the  lost  time  has  been  redeemed  by 
greater  activity,  which  has  been  rewarded  by  the  extraction  of  a  larger 
amount  of  rich  ore  than  the  mines  ever  yielded  before. 

The  ledges  thus  far  have  been  worked  for  about  70  feet  perpendicularly 
below  the  outcrops.  Below  this  depth  the  quartz  has  given  out ;  the 
walls  are  yet  discernible,  but  have  not  been  followed.  The  foot-wall  is 
black  limestone  and  calcareous  slates,  in  some  parts  of  which  are  found 
ammonites.  The  most  westerly  ledge,  running  a  little  east  of  south,  has 
b(»eii  followed  into  the  hill,  until  the  present  time,  for  about  550  feet  on  its 
course,  and  it  bears  uniformly  good  mineral,  mixed  with  rich  shipping 
oie.  The  easterly  ledge  runs  nearly  southeast,  and  has  been  followed 
for  about  400  feet,  300  feet  of  which  bear  good  mineral,  and  in  i)laces 
large  spots  of  shipping  ores.  The  last  100  feet  were  run  in  broken 
ground,  in  which  the  little  mineral  was  all  much  scattered.  Some  work 
doue  last  month  on  one  side  of  the  tunnel  gives  some  hopes  of  finding 
the  solid  ledge  again. 

The  owners  stoped  out  much  ground  last  summer  and  fall.  At  pres- 
ent and  during  the  rest  of  the  winter  the  mine  will  be  put  in  shape  to 
extract  a  large  amount  of  ore  as  soon  as  fine  weather  sets  in. 

The  Manitowoc  mine,  a  mine  adjoining  the  two  mentioned  above,  has 
been  worked  out  during  the  year.  Work  was  discontinued  at  the  end 
of  summer.  It  is  a  nearly  flat  ledge,  which  ha«  been  followed  into  the 
hill  about  200  feet,  where  it  tbiuned  out  to  a  mere  thread,  and  was 
abandoned.    It  belongs  to  Fall  &  Temple. 

The  ainount  of  rock  which  came  out  of  the  Fall  &  Temple  mines 
during  the  first  nine  and  a  half  months  of  the  year,  L  «.,  until  tbe  com- 
promise was  made,  is  5,233  tons.  The  rock  taken  out  of  the  Silver 
iliuing  Company's  mine  during  the  same  time  is  1,421  tons.  The  rock 
raised  since  the  compromise  to  the  end  of  the  year,  i.  e.,  from  October 
10  to  December  31,  is  2,492  tons.  Total  from  tbe  three  mines  during 
the  year,  9,146  tons. 

The  three  mills,  the  Pioneer,  the  Arizona,  and  the  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany's mill,  have  run  mostly  on  Arizona  and  Manitowoc  ores  during  the 
year.  The  Pioneer  Mill  was  renovated  and  enlarged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1870.  To  the  old  water-wheel  a  small  engine  was  added  as 
motive  power.  The  eight  old  pans  were  replaced  by  three  large  ones  of 
Wheeler's  pattern.  A  new  boiler  was  put  up,  and  a  fine  battery  of  ten 
stamps  completes  the  renovation.  It  has  crushed  since  tlie  change  was 
eftected  about  2,600  tons  of  rock,  and  many  hundred  tons  of  tailings  have 
been  passed  through  the  ])ans  besides.  The  Arizona  Mill  has  crushed 
not  far  from  3,500  tons.  Tbe  Silver  Mining  Company's  mill  was  stopped 
for  a  considerable  time  during  the  summer  for  want  of  rock  and  for 
i-epairs.  It  has  now  a  battery  of  ten  stamps  and  three  large  pans,  and 
has  worked  about  2,000  tons  of  rock,  besides  many  tons  of  tailings. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  shipment  of  bullion  from  Unionville  in  detail, 
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but  I  have  taken  careful  notes  of  the  shipments  from  the  books  of  the 
two  firms  that  have  sent  the  most  to  Sau  Francisco,  viz: 

Sent  by  J.  O.  Fall  &  Co.  until  the  middle  of  October,  actual 

value $170, 805  94 

By  the  Silver  Mining  Company,  value  about 52, 300  iW 

By  both  firms  for  the  second  half  of  October,  |  *^g'^9  q2  |       1^,  312  % 

In  November 16, 582  96 

In  December 32, 041  OS 

Total  during  1870 , 291,732  U 


The  old  Inskip  ledge  and  the  North  Star  have  been  worked  steadily 
all  summer  and  fall  for  account  of  a  New  York  company — the  Pioueer 
and  Inskip.  The  two  mines  are  close  together,  and  are  supi>osed  to  be 
on  the  same  ledge;  they  lie  about  half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  Arizona 
mines.  The  country  rock  in  which  the  ledges  are  found  is  calcareous 
slate,  which  is  apparently  cut  through  in  two  diflfereut  places  by  paral 
lei  dikes  of  pori)hyry.  This  eruptive  rock  has  disturbed-  the  gix)und 
much.  In  the  Inskip  the  ledge  has  been  persistently  followe<l  in  all  its 
freaks,  but  thus  far  the  rich  mineral  has  only  been  found  in  bunches. 
Work  has  been  stopped  at  present  in  this  mine.  On  the  North  Star 
ground,  cut  already  by  several  old  works,  prospecting  was  carried  on 
on  various  seams  until  a  wide  ledge  was  found  with  paying  minenil. 
This  was  followed  until  another  smaller  ledge  was  reached  joining  the 
first,  and  also  bearing  good  mineral.  From  these  quite  a  large  quantity 
of  quartz  has  been  removed,  and  they  are  still  yielding  without  any 
falling  off.  The  rock  taken  out  of  the  two  mines  and  hauled  to  the 
Pioneer  Mill  amounts,  to  December  31,  to  231  tons;  of  this  about  seven 
tons  of  shipping  ore  have  been  picked  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  for 
sale.  They  yielded  about  $350  per  ton,  net.  The  ore  has  much  lead  in 
it,  and  produces  very  base  bullion  by  mill  process. 

The  Potosi  ledge  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  North  Star,  on  the  same 
belt.  A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  it.  Now  some  miners 
have  a  contract  to  run  an  adit  of  50  feet  on  the  ledge,  which  shows 
quartz  spotted  with  mineral. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  the  Crystal  ledge,  located  near  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  main  range,  at  the  head  oV  Wilson  Caiion,  about  four  miles 
from  Union ville,  and  west  of  the  Arizona  ledge,  has  been  worked  in  a 
small  way  with  constancy  and  perseverance  by  the  discoverers.  Shii>- 
ping  ore  has  been  taken  out  to  pay,  probably,  for  all  the  work  done;  but 
the  inaccessible  situation  of  the  claim  has,  up  to  the  present,  preveutinl 
the  shipment  of  the  same.  The  claim  lies  in  limestone.  Its  high  iwsi* 
tion  on  the  mountains  prevents  working  in  the  winter. 

The  Eclipse,  another  claim,  has  been  worked  by  two  of  the  owners 
during  the  year.  It  is  in  Eagle  Caiion,  and  about  three  miles  west  of 
Unionville.  Shipping  ore  has  been  sent  to  San  Francisco,  and  siiid  to 
have  netted  about  $130  to  the  ton. 

The  Seminole  ledge,  owned  by  an  ejistem  company,  was  visited  last 
spring  by  two  of  the  principal  owners.  It  is  situated  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  upper  town  of  Unionville.  The  company  have 
run  a  tuiuiel  of  over  600  feet  in  length  into  the  hill  to  reach  the'  ledge, 
the  outerop  of  which  is  found  high  up  on  tbe  hill,  northwest  of  the  tnu- 
nel.  The  latter  having  been  run  considerably  beyond  the  point  where 
the  ledge  was  expected  to  cross  its  course,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
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follow  the  ontcrop  above  mentioned  along  the  hill  to  a  point  right  above 
the  tnnnel.  But  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable  without  a  heavy 
outlay,  as  the  gi-ouud  was  disturbed  on  the  line  of  the  ledge,  between 
the  outcrop  and  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  At  this  crisis  the  owners  had 
about  three  tons  taken  out  of  a  small  shaft  sunk  on  the  outcrop  of  the 
ledge,  which  wa«  crushed  and  amalgamated  in  the  battery  to  take  up 
the  gold  found  in  the  rock.  The  bullion,  pulp,  and  tailings  were  tested 
hy  assay.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  unfavorable,  and  since  then 
the  work  has  been  entirely  stopped.  The  belief  of  the  value  of  the 
mine  had  been  based  on  assays  made  of  specimens  taken  out  of  the 
shaft  on  the  outcrop.  But,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  these  people  de- 
ceived themselves  very  innocently  by  supposing  that  a  specimen  is  a 
criterion  of  the  value  of  a  mine. 

The  prospecting  done  in  Indian  district^  lying  south  of  Buena  Vista, 
has  not  resulted  in  any  valuable  discovery. 

In  ifkLcramento  district^  the  Batavia  Company  placed  steam  hoivSting- 
works  on  the  Rochester  shaft  and  considerable  work  was  performe<i  on 
the  mine.  But  the  drift  run  fix)m  the  shaft  to  strike  the  ledge  having 
failed  to  find  any  paying  quartz,  the  work  was  discontinued.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  visited  the  country  with  an  enterprising  stockholder 
and  made  arrangements  to  explore  a  claim  found  in  the  vicin-ity  of  the 
Rochester  mine.  This  was  also  abandoned  because  the  company  finally 
purchased  the  Central  Pacific  mine,  in  Relief  district,  about  ten  miles 
east  of  the  Rochester. 

Relief  district  was  organized  at  the  end  of  1869  or  the  beginning  of 
1870.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  a  little  west  of  south  of  Uuionville. 
The  Humboldt  range  in  approaching  the  Humboldt  Sink  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  extending  west  of  the  sink  and  the  other  northeast. 
Kelief  district  comprises  a  portion  of  the  last-mentioned  hills.  The 
fornjations  of  limestones,  metamorphic  sandstones,  and  traps  are  very 
distinctly  recognized  already  at  a  distance  from  these  hills.  The  ledges 
found  there  occur  between  the  strata  of  the  different  rocks  and  run  with 
tbem.  Many  claims  have  l>een  located,  but  as  yet  only  the  Central 
Pacific  ledge  has  been  worked  enough  to  test  its  value.  The  discoverer 
has  worked  it  successfully  by  shipping  to  San  Francisco  or  Reno  the 
richest  portion  of  the  ore.  His  partners,  however,  having  brought  a 
lawsuit  against  him,  the  larger  portion  of  the  mine  was  sold  to  the 
Batavia  Company,  an  eastern  company,  at  a  low  figure.  The  Batavia 
have  worked  the  mine  until  recently.  There  being  over  a  thousand  tons 
of  rock  on  the  dump,  work  was  discontinued  for  the  present.  •  Two  or 
thn»e  shipments  of  ore  were  made  by  the  company,  and  the  report  is 
that  a  ten-stamp  mill  will  be  erected  in  the  canon  in  1871 ;  in  fact,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  company  is  daily  expected  on  the  spot  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  construction.  The  mine  is  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Oreana,  a  station  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  causes  that  have  changed  the  former  activity 
in  Trinity  district  into  the  present  stagnation ;  but  the  few  facts  that  I 
know  may  be  stated  here,  together  with  the  general  transactions  during 
the  year.*  The  mines  haa  been  idle  for  many  months,  and  the  works  at 
Oreana  shut  down  and  attached  by  the  creditors  of  the  Montezuma 
Company,  when,  last  February,  after  the  term  allowed  by  law  for  sale 
bad  expired,  the  works  of  the  Montezuma  Company  were  bought  by  »• 
San  Francisco  capitalist.  It  is  reported  that  Toomey  &  Mossheimer 
rented  the  works  from  the  owners  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Moss- 
lieimer  went  to  Oreana,  made  many  repairs,  and  bought  in  the  tools  be- 
longing to  the  works  and  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors 
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of  the  Montezuma  Company.  He  thus  spent  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  had  a  good  deal  of  rock  on  hand,  and  made  three  or  four  attempts 
to  run  the  smelting  furnace,  but  failed  to  succeed  in  smelting  the  rock 
properly  ;  each  time  the  furnace  cooled  and  had  to  be  torn  down  at  the 
hearth  and  rt»paired.  After  this  Mr.  Drake,  it  is  reported,  rented  the 
works.  Drake  worked  successfully  for  about  a  month,  and  shipped  by 
railroad  about  25  tons  of  metal  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  it 
was  sent  to  Swansea.  He  got,  it  is  said,  $90  per  ton  in  advance,  but 
having  little  capital,  and  not  being  able  to  dispose  of  the  metal  immedi- 
ately, had  to  close  the  works  for  want  of  means.  ^ 

Mr.  Strout  also  made  an  attempt  at  smelting.  He  leased  the  Savan- 
nah mine  and  built  a  furnace.  The  furntice  was  too  large  at  first ;  tbeu 
the  tuyere  was  too  small.  He  made  two  runs  with  partial  success,  and 
being  without  capital  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  bis  creditore. 
The  Savannah  mine  gave  out  in  the  portion  he  was  at  work  on,  and  this 
made  his  situation  still  less  tenable. 

Mr.  Torrey,  who  in  early  days  had  built  some  works  at  Etna,  about 
three  miles  on  the  Humboldt  River  above  Oreana,  and  which  had  falleu 
into  the  hands  of  creditors  at  the  time,  went  this  summer  to  the  spot, 
repaired  the  works,  built  a  water-wheel  on  the  river,  and  connected  his 
machinery  with  it.  The  works  are  said  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  work 
economically.  He  made,  however,  two  dift'erent  attempts  at  smelting, 
but  failed,  and  his  workmen  all  became  sick  from  the  antimonial  fumes. 
He  is  still  at  work  on  tailings  in  a  mill  connected  with  the  works,  I  am 
told. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  people  conversant  witb  the  mining  interests  of 
Humboldt  County  that  smelting  works  on  the  Humboldt  River,  \ito\> 
erly  and  economically  built,  erected  and  run  by  men  of  experience  who 
understand  the  business,  would  be  very  desirable.  They  would  save 
much  transportation,  give  employment  to  many  in  the  county,  and  be  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  county  and  the  owners. 

Much  capital  is  needed  for  such  an  enterprise,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  economy  in  smelting,  buying  of  ores,  &c.  A  formidable 
obstacle  is,  however,  the  scarcity  of  fuel ;  but  this  may  be  overcome  in 
time  by  new  discoveries  of  coal  and  cheaper  means  of  transportation 
by  railroads.  Coal  from  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  near  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  is  now  delivered  at  Mill  City  for  $13  i>er  ton. 
This  is  likely  soon  to  take  the  place  of  wood  in  all  places  neiir  the  line  of 
the  railroad. 

During  the  last  year  the  bullion  returns  are  no  criterion  for  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mines  of  Humboldt  County,  a  great  deal  of  ore  having 
been  shipped  to  different  places  for  reduction  outside  of  the  county. 
The  works  at  Reno,  using  the  Stetefeldt  furnace,  and  guaranteeing  80 
per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  to  customers,  have  reduced  considerable 
mineral  rich  enough  to  bear  the  expense  of  transportation,  bagging, 
and  milling.  It  has  also  been  the  practice  of  miners  to  send  to  the 
same  works  a  few  tons  at  a  time  to  test  their  rock.  Others,  again,  sell 
their  rich  ores  at  San  Francisco  to  the  smelting  works,  or  to  English 
and  eastern  agents  for  further  shipment;  while  others,  again,  obtain 
advances  and  ship  to  Swansea  direct  for  sale  on  commission.  This  is 
done  for  all  kinds  of  minerals  that  are  valuable  enough  to  bear  the  inci- 
dental expenses. 

I  have  obtained  a  statement  of  ore  shipments  made  from  this  place. 
It  comprises  almost  all  the  rich  ore  shipped.  There  were  a  few  small 
lots  sent  out  on  trial  which  I  could  not  obtain,  but  they  would  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  total. 
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Shipped  by  J.  C.  Fall  &  Co.,  about  100  tons,  yieldlDg  net  in 
round  figures $33, 500 

Shipped  l)y  the  Silver  Mining  Company  to  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, about  44  tons 15, 300 

Shif)|)ed  by  the  Arizona  Association  during  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  aud  December,  80  tons 30, 000 

Total 78, 800 

These  were  ores  containing  lead,  antimony,  and  sometimes  copper 
and  iron,  besides  the  silver. 

The  difficulty  of  reducing  properly  the  silver  ores  of  Humboldt  County 
by  the  raw  Washoe  method  compels  the  shipment  of  all  rich  ores  out  of 
the  county  for  reduction  in  such  places  where  it  can  be  done  more  thor- 
oughly. The  advantages  of  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  are  not  yet  under- 
stood, and  the  expenses  of  construction,  of  buying  the  right  to  use  it, 
and  the  paying  of  the  royalty,  as  well  as  the  prejudice  against  new  inven- 
tions, are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  getting  into  general  use.  By  the 
Washoe  method  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  are  obtained, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  ores  and  the  experience  of  the  amal- 
gamators. In  Virginia  City  not  much  more  is  obtained  of  the  silver  in 
the  ore,  but  those  ores  having  a  good  percentage  of  gold,  which  is 
worked  uj)  to  90  per  cent,  of  assay  value  by  the  method,  it  increases 
the  pro^mrtiou  of  the  yield  of  the  whole  rock. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  quicksilver  by  speculation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  very  detrimental  to  the  mining  interests  of  this  coast.  In  Hum- 
boldt County  it  amounts  to  30  cents  to  the  pound. 

Cast  of  mining  and  reducing  ores  in  Buena  Vista  district,  Humboldt 
County,  Xevada. — Population,  500.  Wages  of  first-class  miners,  $4,  or 
$3  and  board,  per  day;  wages  of  surface  laborers,  $2  50  and  board,  or 
$3  50,  per  day.  Cost  of  lumber  per  M,  $36  to  $40;  cost  of  mining  tim- 
ber, $36  to  $40 ;  cost  of  common  powder,  $4  to  $4  50 ;  cost  of  giant- 
powder,  $1  25  per  pound,  used  very  little;  cost  of  quicksilver,  62^  to  70 
cents,  increased  lately  to  92J  cents,  per  pound ;  cost  of  freight  from  base 
of  supplies,  $40  i)er  ton.  Cost  of  fuel :  cedar  wood,  $12 ;  mountain  ma- 
hogany, $15;  stone-coal,  from  $20  to  $25.  Average  mining  cost  per 
tou,  $8  to  $15;  average  milling  cost  i)er  ton,  $10  to  $12;  average  pulp 
assays  of  ore,  $60  to  $90 ;  average  yield  of  ore,  $25  to  $40. 

Remarks. — Indians  are  paid  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  day ;  Chinamen, 
in  aud  about  the  mills,  for  wheeling  tailings,  &c.,  $1  50;  for  firing  fur- 
nace, $2,  boarding  themselves.  White  men  in  the  mills :  engineer,  $4 
and  board ;  panman,  from  $2  50  to  $3  and  board ;  for  assorting  rock, 
$2  50  and  board.  This  year  common  laborers  are  more  abundant,  and 
can  be  had  frequently  at  lower  rates. 

In  the  Arizona  mine  sawed  timber  from  the  Sierras  is  used,  coming 
here  at  about  $36.    It  is  for  sale  here  at  the  lumber  yard  at  $40. 

Giant-powder  is  only  used  in  open  cuts,  and  where  a  single  man  is  at 
vork ;  also  for  very  wet  ground.    The  use  thus  far  is  very  limited. 

Freight  has  been  reduced  during  the  year.  For  shipping  back  freight 
to  San  Francisco  it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  often  $11,  and  even  $10, 
per  ton,  if  special  contract  is  made  for  a  large  quantity. 

Stone-coal  is  hardly  used ;  so  far  only,  I  believe,  for  blacksmithing. 
A  trial  to  burn  it  in  one  of  the  mills  has  failed.  It  can  be  had  by  the 
quantity  at  about  $20 ;  in  small  lots,  at  $25. 

At  the  Arizona  mine  the  mining  has  probably  cost  this  year  about  $8 
per  ton.    In  smaller  mines  the  cost  goes  as  high  as  $15  per  ton. 
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The  following  information  about  mining  operations  in  the  Sierra  and 
Oro  Fino  districts  was  obtained  mostly  from  Mr.  Charles  D.  Smith,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Monroe  mine,  near  Dan  Glen,  in  Sierra  district,  and 
transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Van  Lennep : 

The  Oro  Fino  district  is  now  merged  into  the  Sierra  district 

The  Monroe  mine  has  had  little  work  done  on  it  last  year.  The  mine 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  former  owners,  and  will  hkely 
be  worked  in  1871. 

The  Tallulah  mine  is  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Dun  Glen,  and  has 
been  worked  during  the  year  by  driving  a  tunnel  to  reach  the  ledge  at 
about  50  feet  below  the  former  tunnel.  This  lower  tunnel  is  now  alwut 
400  feet  in  the  hill.  The  rock  has  been  exceedingly  hard,  and  at  times 
flinty,  increasing  a  great  deal  the  cost  of  the  tunnel.  Two  silver-bearing 
quartz  ledges  have  been  intersected  on  its  course,  which  had  not  been 
looked  for.  They  are  of  a  similar  character  as  the  ledges  worked  here- 
tofore in  the  upper  works.  Another  ledge  is  soon  expected  to  be  reached ; 
its  outcrop  is  found  on  the  surface.  The  ledges  bear  silver  sulphnretvS, 
mixed  with  base  metals,  such  as  zinc  blende,  copper  pyrites,  and  iron 
pyrites.  In  1869,  when  the  company  worked  the  mine  in  the  \\\}\m 
works,  the  rich  part  of  the  mineral  was  selected  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco. 

About  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Tallulah  is  the  Empire  mine,  now  abiin- 
doned  for  over  two  years.  Mr.  J.  C.  Fall,  of  Unionville,  who  owns  the 
mine,  commenced  work  on  it  last  fall.  Some  places  in  the  ledge  have 
been  found  to  contain  pockets  of  rich  mineral.  There  is  nothing  perma- 
nent as  yet. 

About  two  miles  northeast  of  Dun  Glen  a  new  claim,  called  the 
Auburn,  was  prospected  during  the  fall,  and  nearly  five  tons  of  ore  were 
worked  at  the  Essex  Mill,  yielding  about  $50  per  ton  in  gold.  It  was 
not  worked  for  silver.  The  ledge  is  small.  There  are  at  present  sevenU 
tons  of  ore  on  the  dump.  It  is  near  the  Alaska,  worked  last  year 
extensively  by  the  same  party. 

From  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  some  ore  was  shipped  to  San  Franrisco, 
yielding  $149  per  ton.  The  ore  consists  of  silver  and  base-metal  sul- 
phurets. 

In  Barber's  Canon,  about  four  miles  east  of  Dun  Glen,  the  Franklin 
ledge  has  been  prospected.    The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  with  gold. 

On  the  Old  Lang  Syne  mine  work  has  been  going  on  since  last  fall. 
It  shows  a  large  body  of  white  quartz,  with  free  gold  and  some  sol- 
phurets. 

In  the  old  Oro  Fino  district  two  new  discoveries  are  claimed.  The 
Good  Samaritan,  on  the  dump  of  which  a  large  lot  of  ore  has  accnmu- 
lated,  contains  gold,  galena,  and  silver.  It  is  said  to  yield,  on  an  avera^, 
$100  per  ton.  Northeast  of  the  Good  Samaritan  another  ledge  is  beiu^ 
prospected  by  an  incline.  The  ore  taken  out  contains  silver,  lead,  and 
gold,  the  latter  being  diffused  throughout  the  quartz. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Sierra  district  a  silver-bearing  \ed^, 
called  Coin,  has  been  discovered.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,    its  true  merits  are  not  yet  known. 

In  general,  there  is  a  better  inclination  and  disposition  among 
owners  of  claims  and  mines  in  this  district  to  spend  money  and  labor, 
as  far  as  their  means  go,  to  work  their  property,  and  thus  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  but  the  capital  at  their  disposal  is  small, 
and,  in  most  cases,  not  sufficient  for  the  task  undertaken  by  them. 

The  latest  information  which  I  have  in  regard  to  miumg  aflBiiis  of 
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Homboldt  County  reaches  up  to  the  end  of  February,  1871.    My  corre- 
spondent writes  from  Unionville : 

In  Baena  Vista  mining  district,  in  which  this  town  is  situated,  the  prospects  of  gen- 
eral and  greater  activity  in  mining  are  confirmed  hy  the  preparations  with  the  upproacb 
of  spring.  The  three  milhi  have  kept  at  work  all  winter.  The  Silver  Mining  Company's 
mill  and  the  Arizona  Mill  have  been  running  on  Arizona  ore,  of  which  a  stock  had 
Mcamnlated  at  each  mill  before  the  winter  set  m.  The  Pioneer,  after  having  been  idle 
a  few  weeks  to  repair  the  water-wheel,  has  been  running  on  North  Star  rock  a  few 
daye,  and  then  on  old  tailings,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  water  in  the  creek.  The  Ari- 
zoDa  mine  has  been  worked  regularly  since  the  first  of  the  year  with  a  force  of  aliont 
twenty  miners.  Only  the  shipping  rock  is  brought  down,  assorted,  and  shipped  to 
California.  The  North  Star  mine  is  worked  by  a  force  of  about  ten  miuera,  taking  out 
tbe  lower-grade  rock  for  milling  and  the  usual  percentage  of  shipping  ores.  The  ledge 
is  yet  irregular  and  broken,,  having  been  opened  only  a  few  feet  from  tbe  surface.  The 
Fot(«i  tunnel  is  being  run  steadily  by  two  men  on  coljtract.  Three  or  four  other  claims 
wait  for  the  fine  weather  to  set  in,  to  be  worked.  It  is  understood  that  the  force  of 
miners  will  be  increased  in  the  Arizona  and  North  Star  mines  as  soon  as  regular  haul- 
ing is  practicable. 

Central  district  is  drawing  considerable  attention,  there  being  three  ledges  now 
worked  by  the  locators.  These  ledges  are  rich  enough  to  pay  the  ownei-s  a  profit  by 
$liippinjj[  the  rock  to  Reno  or  San  Francisco  for  reduction.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Ruth  Mill  at  Eye  Patch  will  soon  commence  working  custom  rock.  This  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  mines  in  the  vicinity,  giving  them  a  chance  to  work  such  ores 
as  would  be  too  poor  to  ship  to  Reno  and  elsewhere.  The  Aikin  furnace  connected 
with  the  mill,  said  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  Stetefeldt  furnace,  has  been  visited  by 
the  partner  of  Mr.  Stetefeldt,  who  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  necessary  papers  to 
Btop  tbe  work ;  but  on  examination  he  went  away  without  serving  them.  Mr.  Aikin 
has  also  been  in  town. 

Star  district  will  probably  draw  attention  during  the  next  summer.  Both  the  Sheba 
and  the  De  Soto  have  struck  rich  bodies  of  ore,  and  it  is  said  that  active  operations 
will  be^in  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  water  in  tbe  ca&on  to  start  the  stamps  and  con- 
centrating machinery  put  up  last  fall.  Mr.  Osbeston,  the  manager  of  tbe  Reno  Mill, 
has  visited  the  Whitmore  Company's  claim,  Sheba  series,  a  claim  ow^ned  by  his  com- 
pany near  the  Do  Soto,  and  was  so  far  pleased  with  the  outcrop  as  to  contemplate 
active  operations  the  coming  season.  Besides  these  there  are  other  claims  on  which 
condderable  work  has  been  done,  which  are  likely  to  resume  work  as  soon  as  hopeful 
indicatious  are  found  in  the  district. 

In  this  district  (Bnena  Vista)  in  Bloody  Cafion  two  antimony  ledges  are  worked, 
and  about  twenty  tons  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  sale.  With  a  little 
more  encouragement  much  gray  antimony  and  copper  ore  would  find  their  way  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  from  many  districts  of  this  county.  At  Oreana  all  the  smelting 
works  have  stopped  work.  Mr.  Torrey,  who  has  an  undershot  water-wheel  on  the 
Humboldt  River,  about  three  miles  north  of  Oreana,  with  which  he  runs  a  few  pans 
ind  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  is  yet  at  work  trying  to  beneficiate  the  ores  of  the  district, 
lie  is  trying  to  introduce  the  metal  smelted  out  in  his  furnace  as  Babbit  metal.  It  is 
laid  to  have  answered  the  purposes  for  which  this  metal  is  used,  where  tried.  Anti- 
mony and  lead  are  said  to  be  the  principal  (Constituents  of  his  product,  while  iron  and 
rilver  are  present  in  very  small  quantities  only. 

The  late  census  gives  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Humboldt  County  as  1,916 ;  219 
of  these  are  Chinese. 

Movement  of  ores  and  htise  bullion. — The  Sacramento  Eeporter  furnishes 
tbe  following  interesting  information  on  this  head: 

The  report  of  the  State  mineralogist  of  Nevada  for  the  two  vears  ending  with  1870 
gives  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  ores  and  metal  shipped  from  Eastern  Nevada  by 
railroad  in  1869  and  1870.  The  figures  for  1870  close  with  the  month  of  November. 
During  the  entire  period  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  3,885  pounds  of  ore  were  shipped 
eastward.   The  shipment  of  ores  to  California  during  the  two  years  was  as  follows : 

1869.  1870. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

January 12,186  764,707 

t'ebraaW 14,796  404,788 

March 36,000  797,641 

April , 299,266  1,018,303 

May 100,848  919,327 

June 178,656  960,262 

Jaly 173,010  1,364,190 

August 182,717  1,280,845 
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18C9.  1870. 

Poands.  PoandA. 

September 245,020  897, 1^2 

October 352,0:J7  2,006,771 

November 724,837  1,556,5U3 

Dect!mber 627,562     


Total 2,947,535    12,030,609 


These  (if^res  show  two  interesting  facts :  First  that  about  all  the  ores  shipped  from 
Eastern  Nevada  for  rednctiou  comes  to  California,  either  to  be  worked  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  to  be  shippecl  thence  to  England.  The  largest  portion  of  the  ores  have  Wn 
shipped  from  this  country  at  a  cost  of  about  $12  a  ton  for  freight  and  handling,  atler 
reaching  San  Francisco.  The  other  fact  is  that  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  mines 
of  Eastern  Nevada  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  and  the  consequent  facilities  for 
shi^iment,  has  been  nearly  600  per  cent.  In  fact,  scarcely  aay  of  the  mines  in  that 
region  could  have  been  worked  w^ithout  the  facilities  for  getting  the  ores  to  market 
afforded  by  the  railroad.  It  will  bo  seen  that  in  twenty-three  months  9,481)  tons  of  oir 
were  shipped.  This  ore  was  worth  on  nn  average  at  least  $100  per  ton,  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate $948,900. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  shipjied  from  Eastern  Nevada  metal  (lead  and 
silver  extracted  from  base-metal  ores)  as  follows,  in  1870 : 

Ship'd  West.  Ship'd  East. 
Founds.  Pouack 

January 119,247  

February 320,651  

March 182,782  22D.ftnr 

April 92,257  336,?>4 

May 191,  :M6  384,e(i7 

June 278,246  9A),m 

July 307,967  777.*H» 

August 582,700  477,-24:J 

September 446,490  ftJ,l??3 

October 309,728  48*2,994 

November 974,070  263,?«?t 

In  1869 102,485  

Total 3,907,969        3,929,431 

Here  we  have  3,918^  tons  of  metal  shipped  last  year,  worth  about  $250  per  ton  on 
the  average,  and  in  the  aggregate,  $979,626.  The  production  of  metal  did  not  com- 
mence until  the  latter  part  of  lb<39,  and  that,  as  well  as  the  shipment  of  ores,  could  not 
have  been  attempted  without  railroad  facilities.  The  increaue  in  the  shipment  of  niH- 
als,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  great,  going  from  119,247  jionnds  in  January  up  to  over 
1,200,000  pounds  in  November.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  while  the  shipments  in 
this  direction  have  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  shipments  to  the  east  since  Jnne 
have  been  diminishing,  showing  the  cheapest  and  favorite  route  of  shipment  to  be  to- 
ward the  Pacific  coast. 

We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  knowing  the  amount  of  pure  bullion  shipped  from 
Eastern  Nevada  since  January  1869.  That  probably  would  have  been  about  the  same 
had  there  been  no  railroad,  so  that  the  railroad  has  increased  the  yield  of  the  mines 
in  twenty-three  months  to  the  amount  of  ores  and  metal  ship|>ed,  as  follows: 

Value  of  ore  shipped $948,900 

Value  of  metal  shipped 979,  ft5 

Total 1.928,r)25 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  $2,000,000  a<lded  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  countr>',  and  the 
production  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  400  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hodges,  jr.,  of  San 
Francisco,  difters  somewhat  from  the  estimates  of  the  Kevada  State 
mineralogist.  ^Mr.  Hodges  writes  me  with  regard  to  Oiis  statistics  as 
follows,  January  17,  1871 : 

"The  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  cargoes  as  received  in  this  city, 
(not  as  per  invoice,)  and  any  wastage  must-,  therefore,  be  addeil.  Agaiu, 
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85  the  retarns  are  partly  made  in  sacks  of  ore  and  bars  of  bullion,  it 
has  been  Decenary  to  reduce  these  to  tons.  Up  to  September,  in  fact, 
all  ore  and  bullion  were  thus  given  me ;  but  since  then  I  have  obtained 
the  weig:ht8  of  all  interior  shipments.  In  reducing  to  tons,  I  visited 
stiipping  pla<'^B  and  took  the  average  of  large  shipments.  I  find  that 
the  bars  of  bullion  will  average  about  100  pounds,  (the  average  of 
several  thousand  tons.)  The  ore  sacks  from  the  southern  country  aver- 
age the  same  (100  pounds)  and  are  reckoned  as  such,  while  90  pounds 
L<  the  weight  taken  per  sack  of  interior  ores,  as  the  sacks  from  Utah 
are  smaller  than  the  others  and  thus  bring  down  the  average.  I  give 
you  these  particulars  as  you  may  consider  them  essential. 

*•  My  statistics  commence  in  October  15, 1869.    I  therefore  add  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  rest  of  that  year." 


1869. 

Ore-sacks. 

Bullion-bars. 

Interior. 

South. 

Interior. 

Sonth. 

<Vtuber  15-31 

2,357 
3,817 
3,291 

21 

Novfioi l'N*r  .................... ...... .... 

158 
66 

Dijcemlier  .. 

198 

1,189 

Here  is  Mr.  Hodges's  table  for  1870,  published  January  7, 1871,  in  the 
S<Mentific  Press.  It  includes  the  receipts  at  San  Francisco  from  the 
Eiist  and  South.  The  columns  headed  "  Interior^  give  the  amounts  re- 
e4»ive<l  over  the  railroad ;  those  headed  "South,''  the  amounts  from  the 
southern  country: 


ORB. 

BULUOX. 

Interior. 

SouUi. 

Interior.              South. 

Jaonarv 

Tinu. 
169 
109 
119 
219 
308 
2G8 
533 
571 
318 
797 
750 
382 

Lbs.    \Tm9. 
1,660  1        4 

LhB. 

400 

Ton*.       Lbs. 

Tons. 
46 
47 
25 
40 
63 
48 

113 
46 
36 

137 

Lbs. 

900 
1,500 
1,000 

700 
1,500 
1,000 

400 

IS 

1,400 

February  

250 
320 
300 
320 
1.390 
1,960 
190 
110 
700 
900 
500 



Marrh       

19 
22 
40 
20 

4 
64 
18 

3 
48 

2 

200 
700 

1,400 
300 
100 

1,400 
700 
300 

1,500 
500 

45 
57 
58 
119 
131 
289 
144 
86 
425 
328 

1,000 
700 
400 
200 
600 

1,900 
500 
900 

1.300 
•  1   2011 

April    

mHv                  

4 na« 

Jaly 

An^imt         .• 

S^tcmber 

i  h'tob«r 

Ni.Tfinber 

I>f ^vmber  

tta 

500 

TotAla 

4,537 

600 
4,785  U 

247 
IDS  100 

1,5C0 
lbs 

1,681 

700 
o  Ant 

724 
•tons: 

300 
nmiKa 

Average  per  month :    Ore,  396  tons  1,508^  lbs ;  ballion,  200  tons  916}  lbs. 


If  we  calculate  that  there  are  three  hundred  working  days,  for  smelt- 
ing works,  in  the  year,  (which  number  is  in  excels  of  the  reality,)  weliave 
uu  average  of  nearly  18  tons  of  ore  and  over  8  tons  in  bullion  per  work- 
ing day,  tor  the  year.  But  this  average  does  not  give  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  for  the  smaller  shipments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  bring  down  the  average.    A  fairer  idea  will  be 
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given  by  taking  tlie  average  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  jear,  with  sev- 
en ty-fiv'e  working  days  in  each  quarter.    We  have  then — 

Ore.  Ballion. 

Tons,  pounds.  Tons,  pouDdii. 

Jaunary  to  March 5      1,238  2          405 

April  t<)  Jane 11      1,445  5          35n 

July  to  September 20            54  19          3W 

October  to  December 26          912  14       1,111 

The  circumstance  of  the  most  interest  and  importance  connected  with 
these  figures  is  the  inci'ease.  That  this  increase  has  been  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  present  smelting  works  of  San  Francisco  cannot  ))e 
doubted,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  increased  facilities  will 
bring  still  greater  supplies. 

An  account  of  the  works  referred  to  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

Several  new  mining  districts  discovered  and  organized  north  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Kailroad  have  attracted  much  attention.  The  most 
prominent  one  is  Cope  district,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  re|)ort. 
Bull  Run  and  Bruno  districts  are  the  newest,  and,  as  far  as  kuowu, 
both  promise  to  become  of  some  importance. 

Cope  district  has  furnished  considerable  bullion  during  the  year.  My 
corre8|K)iideiit,  wriJingfrom  Mountain  City,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
gives  the  following  information  i 

ThiH  city  is  located  on  the  Owybeo  River  eighty-five  miles  north  from  Elko,  on  the 
Central  Pacitic  Roilroad.  It  is  now  a  triHe  over  one  year  old,  has  abont  two  hiindml 
buiJdinfi^,  among  which  aro  to  be  found  specimens  of  cloth,  adobe,  log,  frame,  and 
cut  8t4»iie,  and  the  hammer  and  saw  are  to  be  heard  on  every  side.  The  iiopulatioo.  io- 
clnding  Cbiucse  and  a  few  Indians,  is  not  far  from  1,000.  Cope  district,  of  which 
Mountain  City  is  the  metropolis,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  presenting  a  case  of  nj(Hif»t 
merit,  something  exceedingly  rare  in  these  days  of  shams  and  false  pretenses.  Her 
miners,  instead  of  making  coy(*te  hole^  in  the  hillsides,  and  then  sitting  down  by  tbem 
t«»  wait  for  capital,  very  sensibly  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went  to  work.  Or«*  were 
shipped  to  Reno  and  other  points,  at  an  average  expense  of  $100  a  ton  for  freight  aotl 
milling,  that  netted  the  owners  from  $50  to  $300.  The  results  were  expeudftl  in 
further  developments,  and  to-day  there  are  few  places  in  the  Stato  that  can  »^bow  a 
more  inviting  field  for  capital  or  energy  and  ability  than  Cope.  Late  last  fiill  a  ten- 
stamp  mill  was  put  up  by  Atchinson,  Drew  &  Co.,  and  has  been  rnnniug  8te;idily  tvt-r 
since,  principally  <m  Argenta  and  Crescent  ores.    Colonel  Drew  is  the  superinteudent. 

Messrs.  Norton  &  Co.  are  erecting  a  thirteen-stamp  mill,  under  Mr.  Turner's  »u|HTiu- 
tendence,  below  the  town.  They  are  pushing  the  work  with  energy,  and  expect  to  be 
ready  for  crushing  by  October  ist.  I  leai*n  that  the  Ai^enta  Company  will  supply  it 
with  ore.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  town,  R.  H.  Vance  is  building  one  of  his 
"Little  Giant"  mills.  The  ore  is  pulverized  by  the  action  of  rollers  on  a  revolving 
bed-plate.  The  n;i11  will  have,  it  is  calculated,  a  capacity  for  crushing  twelve  torn) 
daily.  The  invention  has  not  yet  been  tested  here,  I  belit-ve;  but  there  is  one  id  ope- 
ration in  San  Francisco  that  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  success.  This  mill  is  to  work  on 
ore  from  the  Mountain  City  mine  on  contract.  Report  says  that  Wallbridce  &  Co.,  oi 
Idaho,  are  going  to  put  a  five  stamp  mill  on  the  Monitor  mine ;  so  there  will  be  thirty- 
five  at  all  events,  and  probably  forty  stamps,  in  operation  this  winter — a  pretty  ^K»d 
showing  for  a  district  one  year  old,  and  that  has  paddled  its  own  canoe  from  the  tttart. 
The  facilities  for  mining  here  are  above  the  average.  The  climate  is  mild ;  snow  is 
never  troublesome ;  wood  is  abundant  within  from  seven  to  ten  miles :  excellent  water 
everywhere;  plenty  of  good  pasturage;  stock  will  thrive  without  reeding  the  year 
Tonnd ;  and  the  mines,  lM;ing  located  on  low  foot-hills  50  to  200  feet  above  the  valley, 
are  easy  of  access,  and  can  be  advantageously  worked  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

The  mines  are  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  town,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
As  far  as  surface  indications  go,  the  quartz  veins  of  Cope  will  compare  fitvorahlv  with 
any  other  mining  camp,  but  none  of  the  ledges  have  yet  been  worked  to  asnffirieDt 
depth  to  establish  their  permanence  beyond  a  doubt.  The  ores  are  principally  true 
silver  ores  and  remarkably  free  of  the  baser  metals.  A  claim  consists  of  *^00  fei't,  ni»oQ 
which  two  days'  work  must  be  done  within  sixty  days  after  location,  and  two  days 
more  before  the  expiration  of  a  year.    The  principal  ledges  are  from  a  foot  and  a  half 
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to  four  feet  in  width,  and  approach  a  horizontal  position,  many  of  them  naving  an 
angle  of  40°.  While  there  has  been  only  one  mill  in  the  district,  there  have  been  only 
about  twenty  men  at  work  taking  out  ore,  but  many  more  will  be  employed  as  soon  as 
the  two  new  mills  are  ready  to  operate.  The  Columbia  Company  have  struck  the  east- 
em  extension  of  the  Argenta,  1,400  feet  from  the  discovery  shaft,  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  the  ledges  of  Cope  nave  some  length  as  well  as  width  and  depth.  John  A. 
Lyttle  &  Co.  have  traced  the  Nevada  ledge  down  the  side  of  California  Hill,  and  are 
nmning  in  a  tnnnel  on  the  vein,  which  is  said  to  be  large  and  rich.  Cutler  &  Co.  are 
Binking  on  the  Crown  Point,  opposite  Dye's  store,  in  Placervilie,  and  are  taking  ont 
Bome  fine-looking  ore.  The  Argenta  and  Crescent  have  been  worked  some  distance 
below  the  water-level,  and  show  black  snlphurets  in  abundance.  The  Buckeye,  owned 
by  Cope  &  Co.,  shows  a  large  and  well-detined  ledge  on  the  surface,  but  has  not  been 
worked  to  any  depth.  The  Monitor,  situated  near  the  Crescent,  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  ledges  in  camp.  It  is  five  feet  wide,  and  will  probably  yield  $50  or  $60 
per  ton. 

So  far  the  mines  have  been  easily  worked,  the  gangue  being  as  yet 
comparatively  soft  at  the  depth  reached  in  most  mines.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  district  progressed  favorably  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
the  fall  the  Crescent  Company  had  210  tons  of  ore  worked  at  the  Atchi- 
son or  Drew  Mill,  which  gave  an  average  yield  of  $234  per  ton,  falling 
much  below  the  expectations  based  on  assays.  The  Crown  Point  (Cut- 
ler &  Co.)  had  a  shaft  down  25  feet,  in  a  large  body  of  ore,  milling  $100 
to  the  ton  and  upward.  Fuller  &  Ferguson  had  commenced  work  on 
the  Great  Eastern,  with  good  prospects,  the  ore  assaying  from  $250  to 
8300  to  the  ton.  The  Ada  Gossage,  located  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Mountain  City,  and  owned  by  Henry,  Velt,  Upton  &  Frederick  Brothers, 
had  a  shaft  70  feet  deep,  and  ore  assaying  from  $300  to  $500  to  the  ton. 
The  Argenta,  Argenta  Excelsior,  and  Argenta  Extension  were  all  look- 
ing well.  The  Sunny  fiill,  three  miles  southeast  of  town.  Keystone,  and 
Virginia  were  being  actively  worked  and  looked  well.  The  Mountain 
City  Silver  Mining  Company  (Oppenheimer,  Hart,  and  others)  had  out 
a  large  quantity  of  good  ore^  which  was  to  be  crushed  as  soon  as  the 
Vance  Mill  would  be  in  readmess.  Placer-mining  by  Chinamen,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  was  going  on  actively,  but  water  was  scarce. 
The  Chinamen  made  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  day,  but  competent 
judges,  who  have  examined  the  ground,  believe  that  if  water  were  plenty 
the  mines  could  be  made  to  pay  $10  per  day  to  the  man^ 
H-  Ex.  10 10 
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Return  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Cope  mining  district j 
Elko  County y  NeocLda^for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1870. — Reported  by  F. 
W.  Crosby. 

Mill,  Cope  Mill ;  owners,  Atchison,  Drew  &  Co. ;  location,  Mountain 
City;  mine,  Customs;  average  yield,  $60;  time  of  running,  commenced 
TODmngiu  December,  1869 ;  whole  number  of  stamps  in  mill,  ten ;  power, 
steam. 

Kemabes. — ^Entire  product  of  the  district,  as  obtained  from  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  and  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  in  silver  and  gold,  $250,000. 
The  first-class  ores  were  shipped  to  Eeno  and  San  Francisco.  Two 
new  mills  are  being  erected :  H.  Yanse  &  Co.'s  patent  pulverizers,  said 
to  be  lOton  capacity,  and  I^orton's  mill,  13  stamps. 

Estimate  of  costs  of  mining  a/nd  reducing  ores  in  Cope  district^  Elko  County ^ 
Nevada.— Report  by  F.  W.  Crosby^  July  1, 1870. 

Population  of  district,  600 ;  wages  of  first-class  miners,  $4 ;  wages  of 
second-class  miners,  $3 ;  wages  of  surface  laborers,  $2  50 ;  cost  of  lum- 
ber, $60  to  $75  per  M;  cost  of  mining  timber,  8  cents  per  foot ;  cost  of 
common  powder,  $7  60  per  keg ;  cost  of  Giant  powder,  $2  per  pound ; 
cost  of  freight  from  Elko,  1^  and  2  cents  per  pound ;  cost  of  fuel,  $6  to 
$8  per  cord ;  cost  of  ten-stamp  mill,  California  pattern,  including  freight, 
erection,  &c.,  $20^000  to  $25,000. 

Bull  Run  district  was  discovered  and  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1869.  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Mountain  City,  Cope 
district,  and  a  good,  free  road  leads  from  the  latter  place  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canon  at  White  Eock  City,  in  Bull  Eun  district.  The  country  is 
well  wooded  and  watered,  there  being  at  least  20,000  cords  of  timber  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines,  and  an  abundance  of  water  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  most  important  ledges  so  far  discovered 
are  the  following :  The  Porter — two  to  4  feet  wide ;  shaft,  32  feet  down ; 
100  feet  further  southwest,  shaft  25  feet ;  still  further  southwest  380 
feet,  shaft  12  feet ;  rich  antimonial  salphuret,  with  some  galena,  said  to 
sussay  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  ton ;  20  tons  have  been  shipped  to  Eeno 
with  satisfactory  results.  Central — shaft,  12  feet  wide ;  same  ore ;  lode, 
4  feet  wide ;  assays  $4,000  per  ton.  Eevenue — shaft,  8  feet ;  lode  4  feet 
wide ;  2  tons  on  dump ;  average  assay,  $150.  Montana — ^lode,  4  feet 
wide;  shaft,  16  feet;  assay,  $150.  Fountain  Treasure— shaft,  30  feet; 
assay,  $160  per  ton.  Blue  Bell— 6  feet  wide ;  shaft,  18  feet ;  will  mill 
$100  per  ton.  Nevada — ^located  for  two  miles ;  4  to  6  feet  wide ;  shaft,  18 
feet ;  mills  $100  per  ton.  This  is  eminently  a  self-sustaining  mining 
camp,  there  having  been  no  necessity  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  capital, 
and  the  holders  preferring  to  develop  their  own  mines  and  demonstrate 
their  value,  the  ledges  being  of  a  permanent  character  and  the  grade  of 
ore  so  high  that  they  have  paid  from  the  commencement.  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  mines  the  holders  have  been  able  from  the  first  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  tools,  provisions,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  people  at  the  mines,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  this  number  will  soon  be  increased. 

In  December  a  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Scientific  Press 
wrote  from  the  district : 

Everything  is  progressing  satisfactorily  here  in  the  different  mines  which  are  being 
worked.  There  are  ten  tonnels  now  being  run  to  various  lodes,  and  sixty  men  at  work 
who  will  continue  to  work  aU  winter.  The  ores  sent  to  Vance's  miU,  at  Mountain  City, 
for  reduction,  yielded  satisfactorily,  some  giving  as  much  as  $1,000  per  ton.  The  John- 
SOD  Company  are  about  to  start  a  snaft  on  their  lode.    The  Sacramento  Tunnel  Com- 
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pany  are  pushing  work  forward  as  fast  as  possible ;  they  are  running  a  tunnel  through 
the  main  minenu  belt  of  the  district,  and  will  cut  some  eight  or  teu  of  the  leadiDg 
mines  at  a  depth  of  from  50  to  800  feet.  Mr.  Drew,  of  Mountain  City,  is-  about  to  re- 
move his  ten-stamp  mill  from  that  place  to  here,  and  will  change  it  to  a  dry-cnuhei 
and  add  roasting  furnaces.    He  expects  to  have  it  running  by  April  next. 

The  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  mountain  is  onlv  about  three  feet.  We  have  had  do 
very  cold  weather  as  yet.  The  amount  of  ores  shipped  from  this  district  this  sniiiiner 
amounts  to  1,723  tons,  valued  at  frt>m  $100  to  $2,000  per  ton.  If  we  had  had  mills  here, 
over  5,000  tons  of  ores  would  have  been  worked  during  this  last  summer,  of  values 
ranging  from  $50  to  $2,000  per  ton.  According  to  all  appearances,  there  will  be  over 
20,000  tons  of  ores  taken  out  of  the  different  mines  next  year ;  and  if  there  arefacihtieii 
for  crushing,  the  bullion  shipment  will  speedily  demonstrat-e  the  value  of  the  miues  in 
Bull  Run. 
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The  total  yield  of  the  ores  shipped  up  to  July,  1870,  was  piobally 
about  $25,000. 

Bruno  district  is  situated  twenty-five  mil^s  southeast  of  Mountain 
City,  and  was  discovered  in  I^ovember,  1869 ;  the  ores  containing  a 
great  deal  of  lead  and  less  silver  than  those  of  Cope  and  Bull  Bun.  The 
district  was  somewhat  neglected  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  several  of 
the  larger  ledges  attracted  much  attention.  The  mines  are  as  yet  too 
little  develop^  to  give  an  idea  about  their  real  merit  The  foUowing 
list  of  mines  comprises  those  in  operation  in  July.  No  mill  was  in  the 
district  at  that  time,  nor  is  there  one  now,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  The 
ores  have  so  fax  been  beneficiated  at  Mountain  City  or  shipped  to  Beno: 
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Spruce  Mountain  dwtrict  is  situated  about  forty  miles  southeast  of 
Humboldt  Wells,  upon  a  mountain  thickly  covered  with  pine  a&d 
spruce  timber.  It  is  as  well  watered  as  any  district  in  the  comity. 
The  ores  are  of  two  classes.  Those  on  the  south  of  the  mountain 
are  what  is  denominated  as  good  milling  ore,  or  chloride ;  those  on 
the  north  are  what  is  denominated  as  the  best  quality  of  smelting 
ore,  or  argentiferous  galena.  These  mines  have  now  been  worked 
for  about  a  year,  during  which  time  many  assays  have  been  made  from 
the  ores,  and  both  classes  have,  so  far,  given  satisfactory'  returns.  The 
mine  owned  by  J.  B.  Osborne  has  a  shaft  down  120  feet,  whi<^  shows 
rich  ore  all  the  way.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  below  is  an  old 
incline,  which  runs  into  and  connects  with  the  shaft.  The  Latham, 
Schuyler,  and.  Humphrey  are  also  favorably  spoken  of.  I  am  not 
informed  as  to  the  actual  milling  value  of  the  ores,  small  lots  of  which 
are  reported  to  have  been  shipped  firom  the  district. 

In  Railroad  district,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  a  8mel^ 
ing  furnace  has  been  erected  during  the  year,  but  its  operations  were 
unsuccessful.    In  December,  a  correspondent  wrote  about  it: 

The  smelting  works  of  the  Palisade  SmeltiDg  Company,  at  RaUroad  district  an 
under  attachment  for  deht.  If  half  the  reports  about  the  mismanagement  of  the  afiain 
of  theiiimace  which  have  come  to  my  ears  ever  since  that  "iron  tub/'  caUed  acopp«r- 
smelter,  was  put  up  lost  spring,  are  true,  it  would  haVe  been  a  blessing  to  the  district 
if  the  attachment  had  been  served  months  ago.  These  remarks  are  severe,  but  jost 
and  true.  For  a  long  time  the  representations  of  parties  from  that  district,  and  parties 
who  had  no  intention  to  falsify,  were  favorable  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  that 
company,  giving  them  character  by  announcing  the  efficient  progress  of  the  work ;  bat 
after  months  of  experimenting  at  the  expense  of  the  labor  of  the  hard-working  miDer^ 
they  have  suspended  under  the  influence  of  a  jhdicial  writ.  The  district  is  one  having 
merit,  but  the  assumption,  presumption,  an4  imposition  of  small-sized  dealers  in  ore. 
and  experimenters  in  furnaces,  have  well-ni^h  settled  it  for  the  present  season .  Anotbrr 
year,  I  trust,  this  district  will  receive  the  aid  of  more  practical,  intelligent,  and  finan- 
cially competent  men. 

According  to  the  late  census,  Elko  County  has  3,447  inhabitants,  439 
of  which  are  Chinese.  ' 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

WJdte  Pirn  district, — Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  a  brother  of  Professor  J.  D. 
Hague,  contributes  to  the  volume  on  Mining  Industry  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  a 
chapter  on  the  geology  of  the  White  Pine  district,  which  is  highly  inter 
esting  and  valuable  as  the  first  careful  and  complete  account  furnished 
of  the  subject.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Hague's  conclusions  will  be  here 
given. 

The  White  Pine  Mountains  are  a  southerly  continuation  of  the  Hum- 
boldt chain,  though  between  White  Pine  and  the  Humboldt  River  there 
is  an  interval  of  depression,  where  the  range  sinks  to  low  and  insignifi- 
cant limestone  folds  or  ridges.  For  a  hundred  mile^  south  of  the  river, 
however,  the  line  of  rugged  peaks  rises  6,000  or  6,000  feet  above  the 
plain ;  and  at  White  Pine  there  is  another  culmination  in  Pogonip  Peak, 
while  six  miles  farther  south  the  mountains  are  quite  low  again.  The 
White  Pine  district^  twelve  miles  square,  with  Treasure  Hill  as  a  central 
point,  lies  therefore  m  a  somewhat  isolated  mountain  group.  This  group 
is  divided  into  three  north  and  south  ridges,  measuring  in  width  between 
the  two  outer  crests  about  live  and  a  half  miles.  These  ridges  axe,  first, 
Pogonip  Eidge  on  the  west ;  secondly,  the  middle  ridge,  comprising  Treas- 
ure Hill,  the  Base  Metal  Range,  and  the  Blue  Eidge ;  thirdly,  Mokomoke, 
on  the  east.    The  highest  peak,  Pogonip  Mountain,  is  10,792  feet  above 
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sea-level ;  Telegraph  Peak,  on  Treasure  Hill,  is  9,228  feet ;  Treasure  City, 
8,980  feet;  Hamiltoa,  8,003  feet;  and  Mokomoke,  9,239  feet. 

Pogonip  Bidge  trends  nearly  north  and  south.  The  eastern  slope  pre- 
sents a  grayish-blue  limestone,  striking  with  the  trend  of  the  ridge,  and 
dipping  229  to  26°  eastward.  But  few  and  impertect  fossils  have  been 
found  in  it,  presenting  forma  allied  to  those  of  Treasure  Hill.  Mokomoke 
likewise  presents  a  simple  geological  structure,  the  rocks  being  perfectly 
conformable,  trending  nortibi  and  south  with  the  ridge,  and  dipping  22^ 
east,  except  in  that  part  above  the  saddle  connecting  with  Treasure 
Hill,  where  the  rocks  (sandstone  and  limestone)  are  considerably 
distorted. 

Between  Pogonip  and  Mokomoke  is  the  middle  ridge,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  complicated  in  its  geological  features  and  the  most  important 
fix)m  its  mineral  wealth.  It  presents  in  structure,  first,  a  well-marked 
anticlinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  has  a  general  north  and  south  direc- 
tion; and,  secondly,  a  transverse  fracture  and  displacement,  which  extends 
across  the  ridge  at  the  southern  end  of  Treasure  Hill. 

The  axis  of  the  anticlinal  forms  the  caHon  between  the  Base  Metal 
Range  and  the  Blue  Bidge;  then,  bending  around  the  north  end  of  Tel- 
egraph Peak,  continues  along  the  east  slope  of  Treasure  Hill,  500  feet 
below  the  summit,  through  Pocotillo.  This  fold  is  in  limestones,  the 
western  slope  of  which  constitutes  the  west  side  of  Treasure  Hill  and 
the  Base  Metal  Bauge,  with  the  exception  of  the  caps  of  Telegrai^h  Peak 
and  the  northern  slope  of  Babylon  Hill,  which  present  overlying  shale 
and  siliceous  limestone.  These  westerly  dipping  beds  form,  with  Pogonip 
Eidge,  a  synclinal  fold. 

Treasure  Hill  is  about  one>mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and,  across 
Tieasure  Peak,  one  mile  and  three-quarters  wide.  On  the  north  it  de- 
scends steeply  975  feet  to  the  town  of  Hamilton ;  on  the  east,  a  precip- 
itous wall,  400  feet  in  height,  descends  to  Pocotillo.  Bromide,  Chloride, 
and  Pogonip  flats  are  floors  of  bedded  limestone  on  the  west  slope,  about 
200  feet  below  the  crest,  the  strata  dipping  7°  to  1(P  westward.  To- 
gether, they  are  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by  about  550  feet 
broad,  and  they  terminate  on  the  lower  side  in  a  cliff  150  to  200  feet 
high,  below  which  the  strata,  much  disturbed,  strike  to  the  bottom 
of  Silver  Canon. 

Pogonip  flat,  the  southernmost  of  the  three,  terminates  in  a  low  escaq)- 
nient,  at  the  foot  of  which  occurs  the  transverse  fracture  and  displace- 
ment of  strata  already  referred  to.  It  extends,  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  anticlinal  axis,  entirely  across  the  ridge,  contains  the  Eber- 
hard  deposit,  and  has  given  rise  to  two  small  cross-caiions.  South  of 
this  fracture  the  formation  is  much  broken  up  by  local  displacemeuts 
aDd  sharp  folds. 

Nowhere  in  the  district  do  the  beds  underlying  the  limestone  crop  out. 
The  thickness  of  the  formation  therefore  cannot  be  determined,  but  there 
are  at  least  1,500  feet  of  it  exposed.  The  uppermost  beds  are  highly 
fossiliferous,  and  belong  without  doubt  to  the  Devonian  period.  The 
limestone  is  bluish-gray,  hard,  and  compact,  highly  impregnated  with 
foreign  matters,  particularly  silica,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ore  de- 
lK)sit«,  but  elsewhere  remarkably  pure,  containing  (by  analysis  of  a 
si)ecimen  from  the  east  bluff  of  Treasure  Hill)  99  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Immediately  overlying  this  Devonian  limestone  is  a  formation  of 
thinly  laminated,  calcareous  shale,  dark-gray,  interstratified  with  thin, 
reddish-gray  layers,  and,  so  far  as  known,  entirely  non-fosilliferous.  It 
has  been  removed  by  erosion  from  the  greater  part  of  Treasure  Hill, 
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bat  is  found  in  the  depression  between  Treasure  and  Telegraph  Peaks, 
underlies  the  summit  of  the  latter,  may  be  traced  along  the  western 
slope,  dipping  conformably  with  the  limestone,  and  appears  in  a  thick- 
ness of  125  feet  on  the  east  side,  immediately  above  Applegarth  Canon. 

Over  this  calcareous  shale  is  a  granular,  siliceous  limestone,  contain- 
ing nodules,  and  frequently  whole  strata,  which  have  been  completely 
metamorphosed  into  chert.  The  formation  is  about  100  feet  thick,  and 
abounds  in  crinoids.  The  top  of  Telegraph  Peak  is  composed  of  this 
cherty  limestone.  The  calcareous  shale  and  siliceous  limestone  occur 
also  on  the  summit  of  the  Base  Metal  Range,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  anticlinal  fold,  along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  overlying  the 
Devonian  limestone.    They  are  ascribed  to  the  same  geological  x>eriod. 

The  next  overlying  formation  is  a  black  argillaceous  shale,  about  600 
feet  thick,  carrying  seams  of  bituminous  matter,  and  furnishing  most  of 
the  springs  of  water  found  in  the  district.  Hamilton  is  in  this  forma- 
tion. Above  it,  as  observed  on  Mokomoke  Mountain  and  elsewhere, 
occurs  a  belt  of  fine-grained,  reddish-yellow  sandstone,  having  an  esti- 
mated thickness  of  300  feet,  and  above  this  again  a  body  of  light-yellow, 
granular  limestone,  of  which  several  hundred  feet  are  exposed,  but  the 
entire  thickness  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  overlying  rocks  nowhere 
appear.  It  is  rich  in  well-marked  Carboniferous  fossils ;  and  the  black 
shale  and  sandstone  are  referred,  with  it,  to  the  Carboniferous  period, 
though  it  is  not  possible  from  the  data  already  obtained  to  say  positively 
more  than  this :  that  the  lower  limestones  of  White  Pine  are  Devonian 
and  the  uppermost  Carboniferous;  while  the  intervening  shale,  chert, 
black  shale,  and  sandstone  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
periods. 

The  ore  deposits  thus  far  discovered  are  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Devonian  limestone.  The  highest  stratigraphical  i>osition  occupi^  by 
any  mineral  deposit  yet  found  is  along  the  line  of  contact  between  the 
limestone  and  the  overlying  calcareous  shale.  The  mines  at  the  north 
end  of  Treasure  Hill,  such  as  the  Mammoth,  Original  Hidden  Treasure, 
etc.,  occupy  this  position. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  these  conclusions^  the  rocks  of 
Treasure  Hill  are  bent  or  broken  over  an  anticlinal  axis,  and,  on  the 
east,  dip  under  the  rocks  of  the  Mokomoke  Eauge.  This  explains  the 
absence  of  silver  ore  in  the  latter  range.  In  1868  I  called  attention  to 
a  probable  anticlinal  in  Applegarth  Canon ;  but  as  I  made  no  coUection 
or  examination  of  fossils,  and  did  not  carefully  study  the  dip  of  the 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  I  committed  the  error  of  supposing 
the  lower  limestones  of  Treasure  Hill  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
range  eastward,  thus  locating  the  axis  of  the  fold  too  far  to  the  east ; 
and  this  led  to  the  expression,  on  page  36  of  my  report  of  1869,  "  Across 
the  caiion  to  the  eastward  the  precipitous  face  of  a  parallel  range  shows 
the  continuations  of  the  limestone  strata ;  but  the  range  is  of  inferior 
height,  and  the  upper  metalliferous  layer  is  consequently  wanting, 
having  probably  been  carried  away  by  denudation.  This  range  dips 
eastward ;  and  the  caiion  between  it  and  Treasure  Hill  probably  occu- 
pies an  anticlinal  axis." 

Mr.  Hague's  correction  of  this  erroneous  deduction  from  partial  data 
shows  the  advantage  of  careful  instrumental  surveys  and  of  the  colla- 
tion of  paleontological  evidence.  The  matter  is  not  wholly  theoretical 
in  value. '  If  certain  layers  of  rock  on  Treasure  Hill  are  impregnated 
with  silver  deposits,  it  is  surely  of  practical  imi)ortance  to  determine 
whether  their  continuation  may  be  sought  for  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
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whether  the  outcropping  rocks  of  the  vicinity  are  above  or  below  the 
desired  argentiferous  formation. 

White  Pine  was  visited  by  my  assistant  in  September.  In  his  report 
he  says : 

Remembering  the  exceedingly  proBperons  condition  of  that  locality  a  year  ago,  the 
nnparaUed  excitement  produced  by  the  discovery  of  its  rich  silver  depositH^  and  the 
large  returns  made  in  a  very  short  time,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  astonished  to  tind 
as  rapid  a  decline  as  the  ascent  had  been  sudden.  The  town  of  Hamilton  is  dull, 
immeasurably  so,  and  the  streets  are  filled  all  day  with  louugers  who  cannot  dispose 
of  their  interests,  and  are  therefore  forced  to  stay  a  while  longer.  It  was,  of  course,  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  me  to  trace  the  causes  for  all  this;  and  I  must  confess  that, 
on  inye8tig:ation,  I  cannot  find  cause  for  alarm  to  such  an  extent  as  has  taken  posses- 
siou  of  all  interested.  It  is  the  old  story  in  American  mining :  first,  violent,  extrava- 
gant and  aU-absorbing  excitement,  unwarranted  by  real  facts;  and  then  utter 
despondency,  after  the  rich  ores  have  been  taken  out,  and  the  economical  working  of 
the  larger  bodies  of  low-grade  ores  must  be  faced.  Such  ores  still  «xi8t  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  there  is  therefore  really  no  Jnst  cause  for  the  prevailing  discourage- 
ment. But  it  is  true,  the  extravagance  of  former  expectations  must  be  justly  toued 
down  to  a  point  where  mining  is  considered  as  a  business  which  must  be  conducted 
as  prudently  and  economically  as  any  other  in  order  to  insure  financial  success.  I  have 
visited  Treasure  Hill,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  £.  Clayton,  who  has  probably,  from  his 
long  experience,  the  most  extended  knowledge  of  the  geological  features  and  the 
mines  of  the  district.  By  his  courtesy  in  pointing  out  certain  features,  a  speedy 
comprehension  of  the  rather  intricate  structure  of  the  region,  and  especially  Treasure 
Hill,  waa  very  much  facilitated.  There  are  no  ore-bearing  veins  on  Treasure  Hill,  all 
assertions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  limestone  strata, 
themselves  much  tilted  and  bent,  are  traversed  in  numerous  directions  by  larger  and 
smaUer  veins  of  calcspar,  which  are  locally  termed  "  spar-dikes,"  and  carry  no  ore. 
The  main  anticlinal  of  the  strata  runs  almost  due  north  and  south  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  along  the  east  side  of  Treasure  Hill  appears  to  occur  a  fault.  The 
fissure  along  this  fault  is  now  filled  with  calcspar,  and  smaller  ones,  running  obliquely 
and  at  right  angles  into  it,  contain  the  same  material.  As  I  mentioned  above,  these 
spar-veins  carry  no  ore,  but  on  one  or  both  sides  of  them  the  limestone  is  invariably 
very  siliceous,  and  here  occur  impregnations  and  pockets  of  silver  ores.  In  the 
richer  pockets  the  ore  can,  of  course,  be  recognized,  but  in  ores  which  carry  from 
$30  to  $40  silver  per  ton,  there  is  generally  no  trace  of  silver  visible.  The  rock 
looks  like  a  dark,  quartzose  limestone,  and  for  the  miners  the  flinty  matter  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  guide  by  which  to  select  ore  from  the  country  rock.  The  ore  impregna- 
tions follow  these  spar-veins  vertically  downward,  aud  spread  also  horizontally 
between  the  layers  of  limestone.  In  mines  of  this  kind  a  large  amount  of  barren  rock 
is,  of  course,  invariably  transported  and  crushed  at  the  mills,  together  with  the  real 
ore,  simply  because  the  mineral  contained  in  the  rock  is  only  very  rarely  visible. 
The  South  Aurora  and  Hidden  Treasure  were  the  only  mines  of  note  beiug  worked  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  The  Eberhardt,  once  so  famous  for  its  rich  ore-chamber  and 
stupendous  yield,  was  shut  down,  as  the  English  company,  which  bought  of  the 
original  owners,  had  not  got  ready  to  work  their  costly  purchase.  I  could  not  visit 
the  mine,  but  am  reUably  informed  that,  although  the  old  rich  deposit  is  completely 
worked  out,  a  vast  amount  of  low-grade  ores  remains  to  be  worked.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  company,  and  also  the  reputation  of  the  district,  that  these  ores  may  not 
prove  to  be  too  low-grade  to  permit  profitable  working  at  present.  The  South  Aurora 
has  rich  ores  and  a  great  quantity  of  them  in  sight,  and  is  working  a  large  force  of 
miners. 

It  has  been  worked  like  an  open  quarrv,  and  the  ore  is  taken  from  it  through  tunnels 
penetrating  the  barren  limestone  west  of  the  deposit.  The  four  openings  on  this  mine 
are  very  wide,  and  have  reached  over  one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  Hidden  Treasure 
does  not  look  very  promising  at  present,  although  the  company  is  still  energetically  at 
work.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  in  this  mine  less  than  any  other  a  system  of 
mining  could  be  recognized.  There  are  several  companies  working  on  a  small  scale  on 
the  west  side  of  Treasure  Hill,  on  Chloride  or  Bromide  Flats,  and  the  so-called  ''  Chlo- 
riders  "  are  scraping  up  small  quantities  of  rich  rock  in  many  places.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  above-mentioned  localities.  Treasure  Hill  looks  deserted,  and  thousands 
of  little  discovery  holes  and  dumps  are  the  only  marks  left  of  the  former  excitement 
and  bustle.  Treasure  City  itself  is  almost  entirely  deserted ;  a  few  people  remain,  who 
cannot  get  away,  but  there  is  evidently  no  business  going  on.  Of  the  neighboring 
mills  and  furnaces  only  a  few  are  running,  and  those  not  very  regularly. 

I  have,  of  course,  also  visited  the  Base  Metal  Bauge.  The  ore  deposits  here  occur 
entirely  diflferently  fr©ra  those  on  Treasure  Hill.  They  are  all  lying  between  aud  par- 
allel with  the  limestone  strata,  and  vary  exceedingly  in  leni^th  and  width.  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  they  invariably  occur  in  certain  zones  in  the  limestone,  along  and  near  to 
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thick  strata  of  quartzite^  which  alternate  with  limestone  and  slates.  The  deposits 
cany  mostly  an  iron  cap,  which  is  from  two  to  three  feet  deep.  Below  it  occnr  car- 
honates  of  lead  mixed  with  arseniate  of  iron,  and  frequently  lumps  of  undecompo«ed 
galena  are  found  in  the  middle  of  large  bodies  of  cerussite.  The  number  of  claims 
taken  up  is  cuormous,  but  few  are  actually  worked  at  present.  The  principal  reason 
is  that  the  percentage  of  silver  contained  in  these  ores  is  actually  too  small  to  pay  for 
working  at  present.  The  average  contents  of  silver  is  only  from  $12  to  $130  per 
ton  in  different  mines,  and  the  cost  of  coal  being  from  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel, 
and  thirty  bushels  being  used  to  smelt  a  ton  of  ore,  while  labor  in  the  mines  is  $4 
and  in  the  furnaces  $5  per  day,  you  must  see  that  such  ores  cannot  pay  for  treatment 
at  a  locality  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  railroad  communication.  A  reduction 
of  wages  and  freight,  in  case  the  long-talked-of  railroad  from  Elko  to  White  Pioe 
should  be  built,  will,  of  course,  remove  tne  obstacles  now  in  the  way  of  profitable  work- 
ing. Of  the  quantity  of  smelting  ores  in  the  Base  Metal  Ranse,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
occur  everywhere  inlarge  deposits,  and  will  eventually  be  the  surest  basis  for  exten- 
sive mining  industry. 

About  six  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Hamilton  occurs  a  mineral-bearing  zone  on 
White  Pine  Mountain,  which  seems  to  hold  out  better  inducements  for  working  at  the 
present  time.  Ores  from  this  locality  are  now  in  New  York  for  assay,  and  if  they  should 
prove  to  be  as  rich  as  their  am>earance  leads  me  to  expect,  this  locality  will  rival  tue 
now  famous  region  near  Eureka,  of  which  it  is  an  almost  exact  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  counterpart.  Facilities  for  smelting  are  here  better,  and  especially  the  item 
of  coal  may  be  reduced  to  almost  half  the  Hamilton  and  Shermantown  prices. 

The  mountain  on  which  the  mines  are  located  is  here  very  steep,  and  about  as  high  ss 
the  hill  on  which  Treasure  City  is  located,  t.  e.,  a  little  over  9,000  feet.  It  is  better 
wooded  than  most  mountain  regions  in  Nevada,  but  the  growth  of  pine  and  mahogany 
is,  as  must  be  expected  at  such  an  altitude,  rather  stunt^.  Charcoal  made  from  such 
wood  cannot  therefore  be  of  the  best  quality;  but  it  is  sufficiently  dense,  when  prop- 
erly burned  and  ^larded  against  moisture  in  the  winter  months,  to  answer  very  well  for 
smJelting  operations.  Mining  property  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  Hamilton. 
Treasure  City,  and  Shermantown,  has,  of  course,  a  large  advantage  over  the  latter  plaoes 
in  the  very  important  matter  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  fuel.  Water  is  here  rather 
scarce,  but  there  is  a  sufficiency  obtained  in  springs  and  wells  to  conduct  smeltiog 
operations.  For  the  present,  and  as  long  as  the  decomposed  ores  are  encountered  in 
the  mines,  no  dressing  is  necessary. 

The  geological  formation  on  White  Pine  Mountain  consists,  in  this  neighborhood,  of 
heavy  beds  of  limestone  interstratified  with  quartzito  layers  of  great  thickness.  On 
the  west  slope,  referred  to  above,  the  strata  are  highly  tilted,  and  stand  in  places 
nearly  vertical.  They  strike  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  dip  to  the  northwest. 
A  stratum  of  quartzite,  underlain  and  overlain  by  limestone,  crosses  the  mountain 
here  diagonally.  In  the  limestone  overlying  the  quartzite,  sometimes  close  to  the  lat- 
ter, sometimes  as  much  as  200  feet  above  it,  occur  the  mineral  deposits.  They  run  with 
the  strata  of  the  country  rock. 

The  San  Bernard  is  located  on  the  west  slope,  high  up,  and  just  over  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  hardly  sufficiently  opened  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  it>  but  shows 
in  the  cross-cut  a  streak  of  12  to  15  inches  of  solid  carbonate  of  lead  and  patches 
in  the  limestone  outside.  It  runs  parallel  to  another  location  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  better  opened  and  has  acquired  quite  a  name  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  ore  which  it  carries.  I  refer  to  the  Jennie  A.,  a  mine  which  gives  a  veiy 
fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  deposits.  I  am  informed  that  it  showed  very  little 
outcrop  at  the  top.  It  is  now  worked  by  an  open  cut  about  50  feet  in  length  along  the 
deposit,  which  shows  a  large  body  of  carbonate  of  lead  mixed  with  manganese, 
arseniate,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  About  1,200  tons  of  ore  are  here  on  the  dump, 
and  the  quantity  in  sight  in  the  mine  is  very  large.  The  assays  go  from  |9  to  $1,(HM 
per  ton  in  silver. 

An  assay  from  the  San  Bernard  has  yielded  |31  per  ton  in  silver.  The  percentage 
of  lead  is  about  40  per  cent.  In  neither  of  the  two  mines  spoken  of  here  have  1 
noticed  the  mineral  stetefeldtite,  which,  when  occurring,  is  the  main  source  of  silver. 

The  Yosemite  claim  is  800  feet  long,  and  lies  on  the  west  slope  about  500  feet  below 
the  San  Bernard.  It  is  also  about  200  yards  above  the  quartzite  in  the  Umestone.  The 
deposit  is  from  2  to  3  feet  thick,  and  is  exposed  by  an  open  cut  40^  feet  in  length  aud 
about  8  feet  deep.  The  ore  is  carbonate  of  lead  with  iron  ore  and  lumps  of  galena. 
No  assay  has  been  made  of  this  ore,  but  a  piece  from  the  extension  higher  np  the  hill 
is  reported  to  have  assayed  8:30  per  ton.  The  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  is  large,  but  it 
is  my  iinpre^ion  that  it  will  not  go  high  in  silver. 

The  Emigrant  is  an  imperfectly  oi>ened  deposit,  parallel  and  not  far  from  the  fore- 
going.   The  decomposed  lead  ore  is  about  2  feet  wide  in  the  opening. 

The  Indiana,  parallel  to  the  foregoing,  aud  nearer  to  the  qnartzite.  The  ore-streak  is 
2  to  3  feet  wide,  and  carries  more  quartz,  an  indication  in  this  region  of  greater  rich- 
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ness  in  silver.  The  ore  is  carbonate  of  lead  mixed  with  arseniate  and  hydratod  oxide 
of  iron,  and  occasional  patches  of  galena. 

Aerolite :  Length  of  location,  800  feet.  It  lies  still  nearer  to  the  quartzite  down  the 
mountain,  and  the  cut  shows  a  streak  of  from  3  to  4  inches  of  stetefeldtite. 

Tuna  and  Iron-clad :  Each  of  these  two  locations  comprises  1,600  feet.  They  occur 
below  a  smaller  stratum  of  quartzite  lower  down  the  mountain.  The  deposits  dip 
steeply,  and  are  evidently  larger  and  more  important  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  Thej' 
show  a  very  large  outcrop  of  iron  ore,  over  12  feet  thick  in  each  case,  which  have 
been  penetrated  downward  by  shafts  15  and  20  feet  deep.  Small  patches  of  carbonate 
of  lead  occur  in  the  bottoms  of  the  shafts,  but  the  solid  lead  ore  has  not  been  reached. 

The  Sentinel  lies  ^ust  above  the  before-mentioned  quartzite,  in  limestone,  and  shows 
an  iron  outcrop  10  teet  wide,  in  which  a  shaft  15  feet  deep  shows  a  streak  of  carbonate 
and  red  oxide  of  copper  and  stetefeldtite. 

The  Alabama  is  another  deposit  with  a  large  iron  outcrop,  in  which  a  shaft  10  feet 
deep  has  been  sunk.    It  has  Just  reached  patches  of  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  four  last  locations  are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  may  be  expected  to  carry 
large  deposits  of  lead  and  stetefeldtite  under  the  iron  cap. 

Later  in  the  season  large  lots  of  ore  from  several  of  the  above-named 
rnine^  were  smelted  in  Shermantown  and  Hamilton,  and  those  from  the 
Yosemite  and  Jennie  A.  have  especially  given  highly  gratifying  results. 

The  English  company  which  bought  the  Eberhardt  mine  has  con- 
structed a  new  sixty-stamp  mill  three  miles  from  the  mine,. and  a  tram- 
way connects  mine  and  mill,  so  that  the  transportation  of  the  ore  will 
cost  them  only  25  cents  per  ton. 

New  smelting  works  have  been  erected  just  above  Hamilton  by 
Governor  Matteson.  In  the  middle  of  September,  one  furnace  had 
already  been  in  blast  for  a  week,  and  was  working  admirably.  The  re- 
sult of  the  week's  run  was  about  thirty  tons  of  bullion,  assaying  $180 
per  ton  in  silver.  For  the  last  two  days  the  work  had  been  gradually 
increased  toward  full  capacity.  The  result  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours' 
run  was  170  bars  of  bullion,  weighing  about  8  tons — giving  an  average 
as8ay  of  $186  per  ton.  The  second  and  third  furnaces  were  to  be  blown 
in  before  the  1st  of  October. 

About  the  same  time  the  Ward  Beecher  was  working  thirty  men,  and 
took  out  from  30  to  40  tons  of  ore  daily,  which  netted  $40  per  ton. 
Quite  a  body  of  ore  was  struck  in  this  mine,  which  resembles  closely 
that  taken  from  the  Eberhardt  in  its  palmiest  days.  From  the  Silver 
Wave  the  ore  from  shaft  No.  4  was  paying  $80  per  ton  ;  that  from  the 
Hidden  Treasure^  $74.  Schoharie  turned  out  6  tons  daily,  worth  $40 
per  ton:  the  Matilda  yielded  $80  ore.  The  Aurora  South  was  work- 
ing witn  a  large  force  of  men^  and  had  an  immense  body  of  ore  iu 
sight  Fifty  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  daily,  and  the  last  3,000  tons  taken 
out  had  yielded  $46  per  ton. 

In  November,  an  English  company  commenced  mining  operations  on 
the  Aurora  North  with  one  hundred  men.  They  extracted  low-grade 
ore  for  the  new  mill,  and  the  mine  was  looking  well.  In  the  Eberhardt 
new  rich  discoveries  of  chlorides  had  again  been  made,  both  in  the  large 
chamber  and  on  the  surface.  Most  of  the  mills  and  furnaces  were  run- 
ning, and  at  Matteson's  smelting  works  refining  furnaces  were  being 
erected. 

Of  the  base-metal  mines,  the  French,  Jennie  A.,  Tosemite,  Uncle  Sam, 
and  Fay  produced  large  quantities  of  ore. 

The  old  Monte  Christo  Mill  has  been  rebuilt  during  the  year ;  five 
stamps  and  a  Stetefeldt  furnace  have  been  added,  and  in  November  the 
mill  was  running  profitably  on  ore  from  the  Maryland  mine  of  Pinto 
district. 

In  Pinto  district  the  Oermania,  a  gold-bearing  ledge,  has  been  worked, 
aad  five  tons  of  selected  ore  assayed  as  high  as  from  $1,500  to  $12,000 
per  ton.    Champion  ore  assayed  from  $400  to  $750;  Mountain  Chief, 
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$138.  The  Maryland  is  reported  30  feet  wide,  and  samples  of  the  ore 
found  from  a  two-foot  pay-streak  in  this  ledge  assayed  as  high  as  $1,360 
per  ton.  I  am  not  informed  what  has  been  the  average  of  the  ore  worked, 
at  the  Monte  Christo  Mill. 

Eobinson  district  is  situated  forty-five  miles  due  east  from  Hamilton, 
in  White  Pine  County,  Nevada.  The  district  came  into  favorable  notice 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  at  the  present  time  has  acquired  con- 
siderable importance,  as  the  development  of  the  claims  sine>e  the  first 
discovery  has  established  their  richness.  The  country  rock  is  limestone 
and  porphyry,  and  the  former  is  in  places  uplifted  by  diorite.  In  the 
limestone  and  porphyry  occur  mineral  deposits,  carrying  carbonates  of 
lead,  galena,  and  in  some  instances  red  oxide  of  copper.  In  the  diorite 
occur  veins  carrying  galena  with  fluorspar  as  predominating  gangue. 
The  Isaac,  mentioned  hereafter,  is  one  of  these.  The  pure  galena  from 
these  veins  assays  $75  in  silver.  The  ores  carry  always  a  very  large 
percentage  of  quartz,  and  they  require,  therefore,  very  close  selection  to 
fit  them  for  smelting. 

Most  of  the  mines  and  mining  claims,  thirty-six  in  number,  are  owned 
by  Chicago  capitalists,  Messra.  Cummings  and  Waller,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  E.  G.  Moss,  the  mining  engineer  of  the  company,  for  much  of  the 
following  information.  The  principal  mines  are  the  Flying  Cloud,  Isaac, 
Elijah,  Old  England,  and  General  Gregg,  which  have  been  worked  by 
the  company  during  the  last  year.  Several  hundred  tons  of  smelting 
ores  have  been  extracted,  and  the  owners  have  found  sufficient  encourage- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  their  mines  to  erect  a  large  furnace  for  the 
reduction  of  their  ores. 

This  furnace  is  the  largest  one  in  Kevada,  except  the  Piltz  furnace  in 
Eureka.  The  furnace  is  a  blast  furnace,  with  four  tuyferes.  Its  inside 
horizontal  section  is  3  by  4  feet,  and  the  blast  is  supplied  by  a  Xo.  8 
Sturtevant  blower,  driven  by  a  twenty  horse-power  engine.  The  capacity 
of  the  furnace  Is  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  day. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  ores  cannot  be  smelted  at  present,  as 
a  preparatory-  dressing  is  required  to  fit  them  for  the  furnace.  The  works 
being  located  at  the  head  of  Murray  Creek,  water  for  this  pnrjKise  is 
abundant,  and  the  erection  of  dressing  works  is  contemplated.  Mean- 
while  the  ores  are  picked  by  hand,  and  the  first  campaign  lasted  a  fort- 
night and  produced  eighty-one  tons  of  bullion.  The  bullion  assays  $410 
in  silver  per  ton. 

The  ores  of  at  least  one  of  the  above-named  mines  contain  some  gold. 
This  is  the  Elyah,  but  the  contents  per  ton  being  only  from  $10  to  $12, 
and  the  ores  being  mixed  with  those  from  all  the  other  mines,  the  gold 
is  not  at  present  available.  The  carbonate  ores  assay  about  $110,  and 
the  galenas  about  $90  per  ton  in  silver.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
ores  picked  out  for  smelting.  According  to  Mr.  Moss  the  mines  are 
amply  able  to  supply  the  furnace,  especially  after  dressing  works  have 
been  built.  Wood  in  the  neighborhood  is  comparatively  plenty.  It  is 
the  same  as  found  in  other  portions  of  Nevada,  pine  and  maiiogany, 
and  does  not  make  very  good  coal  except  when  carefully  burned  and 
handled.  The  Chicago  Company  employs  about  seventy-five  hands,  in- 
cluding furnace-meu,  wood-choppers,  etc. 

About  four  miles  from  Mineral  City,  the  town  of  the  district,  an  im- 
portant mine,  the  Carbonate,  is  worked  by  other  parties,  and  small  smelt- 
ing works  are  being  erected.  The  ores  from  this  mine  assay,  according 
to  Mr.  Moss,  $53  in  silver,  and  about  $50  in  gold. 

Eobinson  district,  like  all  the  mining  camps  in  Eastern  Nevada,  suffers 
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as  yet  from  high  labor  and  transportation }  but  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  former  there  are  good  prospects  of  a  speedy  change  for  the  better. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  tons,  and  their  value,  worked  or  sold 
during  the  four  quarters  from  July  1, 1869,  to  June  30, 1870,  in  White 
Pine  County,  as  per  returns  to  the  county  assessor,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hobart, 
to  whom,  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Dayton,  his  deputy,  my  thanks  are  due. 

For  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 1869. 


ComiMmieA. 


Quantity. 


Value  per 
ton. 


Total  value. 


Aurora  Consolidated 

Aurwa  Sooth 

Autumn  Company 

Atturas  Company 

Banner  State 

Bntt«rCap 

Black  Jacket 

Consolidated  Chloride  Flat  Company 

California 

Charter  Oak 

Chloride  Company 

Cotter  Company 

Chihuahua  Company,  (Centenesy  Company)  . 

Derby  Silver  Mining  Company 

Davifl  Silver  Mining  Company 

Domingo 

Eberfaardt 

Eari  Silver  Mining  Company 

Eclipee  Consolidated 

Eureka  Silver  Mining  Company 

Empire  and  Blair 

Empire,  (Bromide  Flat  Company) 

Evening  Star 

Emporium  ...  — ............................ 

EmtErant 

Gold^Hin  

Glacier  Silver  Mining  Company 

Greely,  S.  E 

Original  Hidden  Treasure 

Hemlock 

Hindoo 

Iceberg 

Industry 

Industry  per  Kallmes 

laabelle 

Last  Chance 

Mazeppa , 

Mammoth 

McRae 

McDonald.  J.  H 

Post  Hole , 

Post  Hole 

Poeonip 

Peters.  F.M , 

Pinto  Mining  Company 

Summit  and  If  evaoa 

Sage  Brush 

8eymourNo.  10 

Sierra  Pasco 

Star  and  Stewart 

Tmckee  No.  7 

Tom  Paine  Ledge 

Trench  Silver  Mining  Company 

Tirginia  Silver  Mining  Company 


Total , 

Average  value  per  ton. , 


Tons.    Lbs. 

1,328  275 
93  315 
28  1,5G8 
56  1,243 
46  250 
9  1,000 
10   162 

3,000  0 
10  1,099 
12  1, 786 

3  1,947 

4  1, 195 
48  250 
24   727 

2  1.000 
145  0 
941  0 
83  1,320 
27  1, 412 
1,506 

46  0 
35  1,858 

7   208 

7  1,925 

27   896 

7  1,186 
37  1,350 

459 

199  1,  373 

4   441 

2  850 
784  0 
138   825 

35  1,200 

8  838 
4   668 

7  0 
22  1, 717 

4   105 

8  1,356 
4C8  740 
829    0 

3  1, 667 
92    0 

47  1, 914 
1, 174    0 

153  1,500 
43  0 
6  352 
3  1,  416 
10  1,714 
53  0 
79  175 
97   939 


10, 328  1,  889 


158  50 

44  52 
115  40 
114  47 

24  65 
83  62 

25  14 
46  00 

126  19 
30  24 

64  00 
125  20 

76  20 

65  00 
254  00 

32  92 

80  00 

208  44 

74  67 

2,401  69 

45  50 
142  71 
160  13 

49  10 
21  36 

77  67 
70  69 

5,307  72 

128  78 

173  41 

53  &3 

38  40 

171  26 

110  50 

288  44 

56  38 

138  03 

72  23 

55  50 

117  00 

104  37 


51  65 
65  00 
64  99 

50  40 
63  70 
68  00 
71  37 
82  93 

51  50 
47  17 

102  59 
101  56 


177,792  32 
4, 147  32 
3,221  78 
6, 495  43 
1, 137  24 
794  44 

253  39 
138, 007  00 

1,331  29 
389  85 

254  30 
575  60 

3,  670  20 

1.583  62 

635  00 

4,T73  40 

75, 280  00 

17, 440  00 

2,060  04 

1,  808  47 

2,095  30 

5,127  40 

1, 137  55 

391  00 

586  25 

589  80 

2,663  13 

1, 456  97 

25,  716  11 

731  89 

130  05 

30, 105  62 

21, 991  86 

3,933  80 

2,429  46 

244  25 

966  21 

1,  651  42 

224  91 

1,012  15 

48, 884  00 

8,  610  00 

146  35 

5, 980  00 

3, 116  78 

59, 169  60 

9, 790  00 

2,924  00 

440  80 

307  50 

.'559  13 

2,500  00 

8, 113  85 

9,899  43 


605,192  86 
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Compauies. 


Quantity. 


Anrora  South 

Aurora  Consolidated 

Bromide  Tunnel  Company 

Brown,  E.  J 

Benton  Cortes 

Black  Thorn 

Brother  Conover 

Broom  Ranger 

ConaoUdatea  Chloride  Flat  Mining  Company 

Charles  and  Thereso 

Chihuahua,  (Centenesy  Company) 

Chihuahua  Company 

CoUen  Bawn 

Caroline 

Combination 

Cadiz  No.  2 

Domingo 

Eberhardt 

Eureka  Company 

El  Dorado..  

Eclipse  Compan}%  consolidated 

Fairwell •.. 

Glacier  Company 

Gilky 

GoriUa 

Hemlock 

Hindoo 

Howard  Company 

Hartwell 

Icebers 

Josephine 

Joe  Fotts 

John  Cahill  &  Brother 

Jerry  Caughlin 

Keller...:. 

Mazcppn 

Mammoth 

Minnesota 

Minetta 

Milton 

Mahogany 

Montgomery 

Original  Hidden  Treaanre 

Ohio  State 

Oakland 

Post  Hole 

Fogonip  and  Othello 

Pan  Handle .• , 

Rice,  H.F 

Summit  and  Nevada 

Sage  Brush •... 

S<iymour  No.  10 

Sierra  Pasco 

Sangammon 

Silver  Star 

St4»ele,  John 

TruckeeNo.7 

Tom  Pttine , 

Tom  Tennant 

Yon  Be  Dam , 

Wills,  F.H 

Zubric 


Tons.  Lbs, 

2, 4a7  0 

2, 6T2  IPS 

6  835 

1  100 

9  1,500 

I  450 

15 


3 

2,240 
26 
54 
37 


750 
9C0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total 

Average  value  per  ton . 


3  1,438 

4  1,270 
39  500 
55         0 

IRO  0 
781  0 
1,000 
62  1,000 
39   640 

5  B40 
10  1, 924 

6  992 

4  775 
21  1.000 

1  1,672 

2  088 
35   814 

876  0 
1   120 

5  1,700 

412 
1  700 
1  1,860 

6  562 

10  1,295 
1  190 
6  220 
1  1.280 

3  1,250 
8   900 

056  1,000 
18  1,000 

11  500 
187  0 
243  1,000 

6  0 
34   390 


Value  per 
ton. 


1,569 
19 
51 
75 
5 
17 


0 

700 

0 


0 
1,450 

89  1,500 

90  190 
10   126 

3  636 
9  694 
7   390 


13,009   649 


$43  59 

28  AH 

47  75 
81  83 
46  48 
52  37 

50  00 
95  83 

34  m 

49  88 

76  00 

11  10 

117  55 

100  00 

22  40 

8  00 

43  20 

72  00 

2,223  20 

25  52 

58  29 

31  61 

32  00 
87  42 
69  79 
81  2S| 
67  21 
35  58 
35  04 
43  01 

199  76 

60  00 

1,728  00 

241  24 
9-2  31 
85  49 
25  124 

107  10 

33  40 
37  70 
56  00 

48  00 

51  78| 
37  00 

54  00 

29  00 
43  64 

166  331 
48  00 
43  01 
65  85 

55  00 
43  00 

163  39 
58  00 

125  20 
68  50 

34  39 
34  94 
48  00 
64  71 

107  90 


Total  value. 


41504 


1106.366  00 

76.112  U 

J06  44 

p:»« 

127  82 

64  15 

7ti8  75 

330  60 

78,  \2Q  31 

1, -296  80 

4,104  00 

407  00 

436  40 

436  50 

879  3) 

440  00 

7,776  00 

56,333  00 

1, 161  60 

1.595  00 

3,292  00 

173  85 

330  79 

5«7» 

306  20 

1,757  00 

123  38 

88  74 

1,240  72 

37.646  76 

211  75 

351  00 

355  96 

323  68 

178  16 

537  16 

267  54 

117  37 

204  06 

60  Cf2 

903  00 

405  60 

49,998  95 

6(i4  50 

607  50 

5.423  00 

10.027  00 

996  00 

1.641  36 

67,4e«69 

1.274  17 

2.805  00 

3.238  75 

84^  40 

G80  00 

90  77 

6,147..-»7 

691  08 

351  57 

150  26 

151  rt 

771  30 

539,657  03 
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Companies. 


Quantity. 


Value  per 
ton. 


Total  value. 


AuTora  Sonth 

Aurora  Consolidated  . 
Alta. 


Andrew  JackHon,  (aold) 

Batter  Cnp 

Burning;  Moflcow 

Binghampton 

Bounty 

Badger  Hill 

Bismnt  h 

Consolidated  Chloride  Flat  Mining  Company  . 

Constitution 

Cliff. 


Chloride  Flat 

Chihuahua 

Cadiz 

Crescent  Company 

ColuUco 

Conloza,  E.  S 

Dell 

Don  Juan , 

Eb.rh«rdt 

Earl 

Elko 

Eri«» 

Knipreas  Josephine , 

Hetcher  Mining  Company. 

Frazier  Company , 

G<'i mania  Company 

Il'KK^ier  State 

Ili'nilock 

Ic«*lx'rg 

ImiK'rial 

JcTiDieA 

HalUJ.C , 

LcN'kport 

Hazeppa 

Ifontfiomcry 

Manhattan 

Mineral  Point 

Molly  Stark 

Mi.<«r'8  Dream 

Kelson 

Orifrinal  EUdden  Treasure . . 

Chrejjo 

Port  Wine 

Pinto 

Rabbet  and  Steele , 

Stockholm 

Silver  WedM 

Snmmit  and  Xevada 

Sase  Bmah 

Silver  Star  Consolidated . . . . 

Snow  Drop 

Tom  Paine , 

FnitedStotes , 

Wabash 


Tons.    Lbs. 

3, 2S2      800 

1, 669  1, 570 

157  0 

2  1,000 

4      461 

9      500 

28  1, 750 

16  0 

7      500 

13  1,500. 
1, 750  0 

14  0 
10  914 
22  174 
24  1,000 

154  1,000 
33  1,500 
13  0 

76  0 

370 


10 
307 


10  1,500 
18  1.  500 
22  1,000 
15  1,500 
61  1,000 
20  0 
6  0 
93  600 
35  5^<0 
178  1, 000 

15  0 
18  890 
26  1,000 

8  1,660 

9  630 

16  1,  9:k) 
22  1,000 

128  0 
35  0 
1  55 
464  1,000 
137   830 


4 
13 
22 

7 


81  1,000 
148  1,  725 
79  1,250 
37  0 
37  140 
32  1,240 
7  500 
178   500 


•29  08 

19  78i 

10  00 

25  00 

31  67 
82  44 

36  28 
12  03 

17  00 
15  00 

34  15 
n  76 
42  73 
44  96 
24  00 

11  17 
10  00 
10  00 

8  00 
50  00 

8  00 
38  30 

2  00 

18  00 
lb  00 

20  00 
117  41 

8  98 
8  00 
8  00 

21  00 

28  86 

20  07 
15  00 
46  73 
15  00 

29  00 

32  45 

35  18 

12  00 
8  00 
8  00 

122  90 
58  t^5 
82  05 

26  00 
10  00 
15  00 

30  00 
24  54 
41  70 
30  03 

10<)  87 

37  10 

21  94 

13  00 
34  31 


$95. 734  70 

33, 032  60 

1,570  00 

62  50 

133  98 

762  58 

1,047  58 

192  50 
123  25 
206  25 

59,  7(i2  84 

1,032  66 

446  80 

992  97 

490  00 

1,725  50 

337  50 

130  00 

608  00 

158  90 

80  00 

34,011  36 

614  00 

193  50 
3.37  50 
450  00 

1,849  18 

552  00 

160  00 

48  00 

1, 9.59  30 

1, 018  47 

3,  5fh>  00 

225  00 

862  11 

397  50 

255  64 

302  26 

596  87 

270  00 

1, 024  00 

2a)  00 

126  29 

27,  3:J4  08 

11,  274  50 

104  00 

130  00 

330  00 

210  00 

2,  005  30 

6,214  18 

2,  390  76 

3, 9.53  97 

1, 375  29 

715  73 

94  25 

6, 114  83 


Total. 


10,501  1,075 


310, 003  07 


Character  ot  ores. 


Quantity. 


Av'e  value 
per  ton. 


Total. 


Milling 

Smelting  or  base  ore  sold  at  dump 
Milling  ore  sold  at  dump 

Total 


Tons.   Lbs. 

9,092       75 

1, 102  1, 000 

307         0 


132  51 
12  50 
300 


10,501  1,075  I. 


1295, 569  82 

13,  819  25 

614  00 


310, 003  07 


H.  Ex  10 11 
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For  the  three  months  ending  June  20, 1870. 


ComiiaDies. 


QnanUty. 

Valne  per 
ton. 

Total  «ilu^. 

Tont.  Lbt. 

2,833      100 

♦47  29 

113-1  !i-^J  IT 

508      275 

26  79 

i:i  •j-.i'  r. 

41  1,307 

63  00 

U.I.-JI  n 

96         0 

600 

:<:•;  -» 

26      905 

163  23 

Via:\ 

5      428 

38  70 

*i  -«■ 

91      322 

31  70 

i  -Ti  i: 

11          0 

32  00 

.a  « 

11      805 

26  39 

:m  • 

19  1,900 

65  20 

I.  MM 

89  1,001 

15  00 

1.  .M-J  > 

12          0 

10  00 

IvJi  (» 

3  1,000 

25  00 

<'J^ 

433         0 

24  11 

10.4C<C 

86  1,867 

50  63 

4,  #11  iv 

14         0 

38  00 

Wtt 

51  1,000 

24  50 

1,J<"* 

71          0 

12  45 

-<\ :: 

21  1,000 

10  00 

ii:  w 

9  1,000 

20  00 

MJi 

13         0 

10  00 

n-  ■ 

17  1,000 

20  00 

yi  " 

10         0 

160  00 

l.tOi  '«? 

11      240 

37  53 

4i:i4 

11      170 

68  92 

:c!» 

17        85 

32  00 

:a:>o 

11          0 

12  00 

It  I 

186  1,  485 

20  40 

3->a 

2      560 

293  00 

.-;.  M 

60          0 

22  14 

1,1.-  «J 

12      922 

49  70 

i:-'i« 

81  1,000 

23  00 

1  -.■I34 

16  1,000 

20  00 

.CI  OP 

7  1,312 

902  19 

],:.:••- 

7  I.jOO 

40  00 

.11   « 

13      500 

10  00 

n.ji 

7  1,000 

14  00 

1--  .fl 

64      743 

36  69 

a. a*  M 

74          0 

10  00 

:»•» 

15      125 

69  57 

i^A-.y 

229      205 

26  75 

b.  M-  «' 

18  1.550 

24  91 

,        u:-« 

110      500 

Ip  23 

2. '1.(1  f» 

28  1.000 

12  jO 

till. 

15      500 

fc  00 

1  .*- " 

1      775 

514  90 

:  \  r 

78  I.  COO 

21  75 

I.':'"  • 

69          0 

10  25 

T     ^ 

37  1,000 

12  00 

«■'  " 

2, 472         0 

4S31 

H'  ^-  .' 

33  1,353 

30  30 

1.  '!■  : 

6      955 

32  94 

•ji'  ' 

158  1,750 

19  65 

3.11'tt 

9      461 

55  0«- 

i- 

24          0 

19  56 

4-1  ■• 

19  1,000 

12  60 

C«' 

758  1.500 

31  12 

21 '-•••. 

24      830 

32  42 

.  ' 

84      915 

20  in 

1  :-^:> 

55      390 

97  24 

.\.v'  ••> 

5      565 

40  00 

-11  M 

2  1,164 

126  35 

37^3 

19  1.500 

47  00 

*>  i 

62  1,000 

21  90 

^•vl 

4  1,7!« 

47  39 

ii   J! 

3      566 

66  6" 

10      955 

51  80 

yitti 

4  1,940 

37  40 

w  < 

4  1,  441 

56  09 

'J  4  n 

1,550 

153  61 

i: '  •■ 

9  1.000 

14  00 

I.Ufll 

11  1,000 

10  00 

H:!! 

104          0 

44  :>;^ 

* ";:  i 

12      852 

36  00 

44.  J 

5  1, 695 

36  40 

•Ji"  41 

2          0 

64  eO 

'r'S 

292      665 

20  25 

^;L';2 

12          0 

12  00 

»••<■ 

10         0 

15  00 

!'r2 

8          0 

20  00 

Irt'fll 

9.977  1.368 



^^^l."« 

Anrora  South 

Aurora  Consolidated . 

Autumn  No.  2 

Altii. 


Burning  Moscow 

Butter  Cup 

Bauncr  State 

Bourbon  

Baldy  Green  Maudage 

Blood  (fcCo -• 

Bismuth , 

Blue  Cloud s 

Big  Treasure 

Chloride  Consolidated 

Chloride  Flat 

Clyde  Silver  Mining  Company. 

ChapaiTJil 

Cadiz  No.  2 

Cadiz  No.  1 

Chihuahua 

Caroline 

Cream  City 

Derby 

Davis 

Delmonico , 

Double  Eagle 

Dickinson 

Ebcrhardt , 

Empire 

Eunice 

Einersley 

Elko 

Empress  Josephine 

Fletcher 

i eenoy 

Frank  Kulaud 

Genneaee 

Great  Valley 

llartwell 

Hemlock , 

Iceberg  

Imperial 

Jennie,  A 

Kiugsley 

Mazeppa 

Mammoth 

Miser's  Dream 

Montezuma 

Original  Uidden  Treasure 

Owego 

Ohio  State 

Post  Hole 

Progress 

Promontory 

Koman  Empire 

Summit  and  Nevada 

Sago  Brush 

Si  I  ver  Wedge 

Snow  Drop   

Sierra  Pasco 

Silver  Star 

Stonewall 

Si»yniour  No.  2 

Saratoga 

Saunders 

San  Pedro 

Spanish 

Staml)Oul 

Smith,  J.  R 

Silver  Brick 

Seto 

Trench 

Trench  

Virgi  nia 

Virginia 

Wabash 

Wilson  Sc  Graptree., 

Winnebaha    

Wtigulesliewam , 


Total 9.977  1,368 
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Character  of  ores. 

Quantity. 

Ave  value 
per  ton. 

Total  ralne- 

Millingore   

Tons.  Lbit. 
e,  973  1, 3C8 
l,ai»4          0 

$41  09 
17  33i 

$366,714  n 
1"  404  35 

Bapf  on».  w)l'l  at  dxtinp 

Total 

9,977  1,368 

386  119  00 

Total  for  year  cndlug  Juno  30,  1870 

43, 808          0 

1,840.97-2  12 

Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Hamilton,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  relative  to  bullion  shipments  from  White  Pine  district 
during  the  year  1870 : 

Shipments  west $738, 417  73 

Shipments  east 851, 852  88 

1,590,270  61 

Up  to  September  1,  the  bullion  shipments  are  divided  in  the  different 
months  as  follows : 


Jannary.. 
Febraary. 

March 

April  .-..*. 

May 

June 

July 

August... 


Month. 


West. 


Bars. 


18 
41 
43 
60 
85 
79 
59 
76 


East. 


461 


Valne.        Bars. 


812, 348  45 
40,894  32 
49, 566  44 
83, 343  52 

108,297  42 
80, 442  01 
68,715  79 
75, 495  47 


519, 495  47* 


45 
41 
22 
28 
38 
37 
50 
55 


328* 


Value. 


$91,948  47 
66,849  13 
32, 615  36 
44, 472  38 
57,881,09 
59,097  14 
68,915  45 
64, 880  78 


487,259  80 


West,  461  bars;  value. 
East,   328  bare;  value. 


$519, 495  47 
487,259  80 


Total,  789  bare ;  value 1,006,755  27 


This  does  not  include  the  base  bullion.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  the  shipments  of  this  kind  of  bullion ;  but,  according 
to  the  best  information  at  my  command,  very  near  a  million  dollars' 
worth  has  been  shipped  from  here. 

The  census  returns  tor  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  give  $2,647,397 
as  the  product  from  milling  ores,  and  $419,600  as  the  product  from 
smelting  ores  in  the  White  Pine  County ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  many  small  lots  of  ore  which  are  given  in  the  mill-returns  are 
reported  again  in  those  from  the  mines. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  White  Pine  County  is  given  in  the 
late  census  as  7,189,  of  whom  292  are  Chinese. 

*"  

*  These  totals  are  taken,  with  the  rest  of  the  figures,  from  the  return  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  There 
is  a  discrepancy  of  $392  05  in  one.  and  12  bars  in  the  other;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  error  is  in 
tho  items  or  the  aggregates.— B.  W.  B. 
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LINCOLN  COtJNTY. 

By  far  the  most  importaut  developments  in  this  county,  and  perhaps 
in  the  State  of  Nevada,  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  Pioche  or 
Ely  district. 

Ely  district  lies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-southeast  of 
Ha  in il ton,  and  probably  in  Ijincoln  Countj',  Nevada,  though  doubts 
have  been  entertained,  and  a  contest  has  been  going  on,  in  regard  to  the 
jurisdiction,  between  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Very  little  mention  was  heard  of  the  district,  even  among  residents  of 
Eastern  Nevada,  before  the  fall  of  1869.  At  this  time  the  Meadow  Valley 
Mining  Company  commenced  active  operations.  The  stockholders  were 
principally  prominent  capitalists  of  San  Francisco.  Acting  upon  the 
supi)osition  that  the  ores  were  of  the  smelting  order,  large  and  expen- 
sive smelting  works  were  erected.  The  attempts  at  smelting,  however, 
proved  abortive  and  were  speedily  abandoned;  the  cupelling  of  the 
few  tons  of  lead  bullion  extracted  was  also  a  failure,  and  the  bullion 
was  shipped  in  a  semi-refined  state  to  San  Francisco.  Similar  attempts 
at  smelting,  made  in  furnaces  of  a  very  primitive  construction,  b^'  indi- 
vidual miners,  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The  discovery  was  then 
made  that  the  ores  did  not  contain  enough  lead  for  smelting  puriwses, 
and  that  $30,000  to  $G0,000  had  been  sunk  without  any  prospect  of  a 
return. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  spring  of  1870,  when  the  company 
commenced  shipping  ore  to  Hamilton  and  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  view 
to  testing  its  a(laptability  to  the  amalgamation  process. 

In  February  or  March,  1870,  20  tons,  shipped  to  Hamilton,  yielded,  by 
ordinary  mill  process,  over  $500  per  ton.  This  ore  was  "free"  and  gave 
bullion  over  950  fine.  A  second  lot  of  35  tons  yielded  only  $190  per 
ton,  although  assaying  very  high  ;  this  was  of  the  "base"  description. 
Attempts  at  amalgamation  made  in  San  Francisco  on  ores  of  the  nor- 
mal character  (base)  of  this  district  were  also  unsuccessful,  yielding 
only  from  45  to  55  per  cent.,  according  to  their  richness.  The  ores  of 
this  district  vary  in  character.  While  the  general  and  normal  quality 
of  ore  contains  enough  lead  to  be  called  base,  and  to  prove  refractory 
in  amalgamation  with  quicksilver  alone,  there  can  be  found  in  certain 
spots  on  the  various  ledges,  chimneys  of  very  free  ore  containing  little 
or  no  lead,  and  working  readily  without  chemicals  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 
When  the  "practical  millman"  of  this  region  receives  a  lot  of  this  ore 
for  milling,  he  invariably  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  method  of 
working  the  ore,  and,  on  the  strength  of  giving  a  fair  percentage  and 
bullion  of  fine  quality,  attains  a  certain  amount  of  fame,  which,  how- 
ever, disappears  simultaneously  with  the  api>earance  of  lead  in  his  pulp. 

From  any  point  of  the  ledges,  pieces  of  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lead 
and  galena  can  be  extracted.  Galena  is  comparatively  rare  in  the 
Pioche  ledge,  the  property  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company,  but 
is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Burke  Mine,  its  rival,  the'prop- 
erty  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Mining  Company.  I  think  that  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  lead,  in  ores,  a«  they  come  to  mill,  will  not  fall  short 
of  2  to  3  per  cent.  This  is  a  surmise,  not  based  on  actual  assay.  The 
"  free ''  ore  mentioned  above  contains  75  to  80  i>er  cent,  of  the  silver  as 
chloride ;  the  baser  quality  contains  only  from  40  to  45  i)er  cent,  of 
chloride.  A  series  of  "  chlorination  tests"  have  shown  me  that  the  i>er- 
centage  extracted  by  amalgamation,  with  quicksilver  alone,  corresponds 
invariably  with  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  m  the  ore ;  or,  to  express 
myself  more  clearly,  that  raw  amalgaipation  extracts  only  so  much  of 
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the  silver  as  is  present  as  horn-silver.  8ami)les  of  this  ore  having  been 
brought  to  Mr.  Alexis  Jaiiin,  in  White  Pine,  and  doubts  having  been 
expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  working  it  without  roasting,  he  coni- 
menced  a  series  of  experiments  of  which  the  treatment  with  salt  and 
sulphate  was  the  basis.  These  experiments  succeeded  beyond,  expecta- 
tion.- Mr.  Janin  found  that  even  the  base  ores  yielded  as  read'ily  to  the 
suasion  of  chemicals  as  the  Comstock  slimes ;  whereas,  when  treated 
with  quicksilver  alone,  the  yield  hardly  exceeded  40  per  cent.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  free  ore,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  amalgamates 
readily  without  chemicals ;  although  the  yield  is  materially  increased  by 
the  use  of  salt  and  sulphate.  Some  time  after  these  experiments  had 
been  concluded,  Mr.  Janin  was  appointed  amalgamator  in  chief  at  the 
Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company's  mill,  then  building  in  Dry  Valley, 
ten  miles  from  Pioche  City. 

The  mill  started  up  on  the  18th  of  July,  1870,  although  steam  was 
raised  and  a  few  pounds  of  ore  crushed  on  the  15th,  for  the  purpose  ot 
trying  engine,  etc.  The  mill  at  that  time  had  20  stamps  of  050  pounds 
weight,  each  making  eighty  (kops  per  minute ;  ten  pans,  H.  1.  Booth  & 
Co.'s  pattern,  calculated  to  hold  2,800  pounds  of  pulp ;  live  settlers,  (co- 
noidal  separators,  unfit  for  this  kind  of  ore;)  two  small  agitators ;  and 
two  concentrators,  Hungerford's  patent.  Since  that  time  the  following 
additions  have  been  made:  Ten  stamps,  750  pounds;  four  pans,  like  the 
old  ones;  two  flat-bottomed  settlers;  two  12  by  6  feet  agitators,  and 
two  revolving  buddle-concentrators,  i)atent  of  Stei)hens  and  Randal,  20 
feet  in  diameter.  This  is  an  excellent  invention,  where  water  is  plenty 
and  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  "pay'' and  waste  well 
marked.  On  starting  up  the  mill  there  was  one  serious  drawba(;k  to 
contend  with.  Owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter  there  was  not  blue- 
stone  enough  on  hand  to  last  more  thgn  a  week.  Almost  the  first  ore 
crushed  was  that  which  had  originally  been  selected  for  smelting,  and 
contained  a  very  large  percentage  of  lead.  Nevertheless,  it  yielded  80 
per  cent,  of  the  silver.  From  the  moment,  however,  that  the  supply  pf 
chemicals  was  exhausted  the  percentage  fell.  Pending  the  arrival  of 
bluestone  from  San  Francisco,  there  was  shipped  to  mill  purposely  com- 
paratively poor  ore  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss.  Even  after  the  arrival 
of  bluestone,  it  was  diflScult  to  impress  the  amalgamators  with  a  sense 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  obeying  instructions.  In  their  opinion,  it 
did  not  make  any  dift'erence  whether  chemicals  were  used  or  not,  and, 
as  far  as  their  experience  went  in  other  mills,  they  were  doubtless  cor- 
rect in  this  idea. 


Quantity 
worked. 


Yield 
per  ton. 


Per  cent,  ex- 
tracted. 


Remarks. 


1870. 
July  18  to  Aug.  31 

Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30 
Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31. 
Nov.  1  to  Nov.  30, 
Dec.ltoDec.  31. 

1871. 

Jan.  1  to  Jan.  31. 


Ton9.     lbs. 
1,161      400 

1,027  1,200 
1,071  0 

1,017      900 
1,460  1.987 


1,503  1,200 


$66  39 

114  69 
151  86 
133  06 

103  85 


102  48 


About  58.  OOi  i  Working  20  stamps,  partly  with- 


out chemicals. 


68. 55     20  stamps. 


80.65 
82. 52 

81. 82 


76.74 


20  stamps. 
20  stamps. 
Running  partly  with  30  stamps. 


Running  with  30  stamps. 


The  falling  off  in  percentage  in  January  is  due  in  Mr.  Janin's  estima- 
tion to  the  fact  that  coarser  screens  were  used  on  the  battery.     Where 
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the  paus  are  poor  grinders,  as  is  the  ease  with  those  of  this  mill,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  foolish  to  crush  $130  to  6135  rock  through  a  No.  4  puncbed 
or  a  No.  20  brass- wire  screen.  This  is  what  was  done  in  January.  The 
bullion  varies  exceedingly  in  fineness.  For  over  two  mouths,  from  Sep- 
tember loth  to  end  of  November,  the  average  fineness  was  over  800. 
Previous  to  this,  and  subsequently,  the  .average  has  been  much  lower. 
It  is  not  strange  that  ores  containing  so  much  lead  should  give  very 
base  bullion ;  moreover,  a  certain  amount  of  the  copper  of  the  blue- 
stone  is  precipitated  and  amalgamated,  forming  a  triple  alloy  of  silver, 
lead,  and  copper,  with  a  very  little  gold.  The  extra  amount  of  silver  ex- 
tracted b3'  the  use  of  sulphate  and  salt  more  than  counterbalances  the 
amount  of  copper  entering  into  the  amalgam.  Thus,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  finer  bullion  is  in  reality  extracted  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
cop|)er. 

Mr.  Janin  has  introduced  a  very  simple  method  of  extnicting  the 
greater  part  of  the  lead  from  the  amalgam,  and  consequently  from 
the  bullion.  The  quicksilver  and  amalgam,  after  leaving  the  settlers,  is 
strained  in  siujks  suspended  in  a  large  box  filled  with  water,  which  is 
heated  with  steam  by  means  of  a  half-incli  pipe.  Lead  amalgam,  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  tcater,  remains  liquid,  and  consequently  strains 
through  with  the  excess  of  quicksilver.  A  certain  amount  of  silver  and 
ol' copper  amalgam  also  passes  through.  This  is  now  run  ofi' into  a  smaller 
box,  cooled  with  water,  and  when  cold  is  strained  in  the  usual  way, 
leaving  an  amalgam  of  lead  containing  a  small  amount  of  the  other  met- 
als. This  lead  amalgam  when  retorted  gives  bullion  containing  from  6 
to  20  per  cent,  silver,  very  little  copper,  and  only  a  trace  of  gold.  The 
amalgam  remaiuing^in  the  first  sacks  gives  bullion  from  550  to  G80  fine 
in  silver,  and  finer  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  copper  in  the 
ore.  The  lead  bullion  is  shipped  from  here  by  slow  freight  when  sufli- 
cient  accumulates  to  make  a  load. 

From  a  charge  of  ore  of  normal  character  the  bullion  extracted  by 
different  modes  of  working  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Auuilgamated  without  chemicals 300  to  350  fine. 

Amalgamated  with  CuO,  SO^  and  NaCl,  and  not  strained . 

in  hot  water 400  to  450  fine. 

Amalgamated  with  CuO,  SO^  and  NaCl,   i  1st  amalgam  550  to  080. 

strained  in  hot  water.  (  2d  amalgam     60  to  200. 

The  Meadow  Yalley  ores  contain  on  an  average  $5  in  gold  to  every 
$100  in  silver.  This  proportion  is  very  constant.  Of  this  gold  from  io 
to  oij  per  cent,  is  extracted.  The  bullion  contains  from  .0003  to  .0015 
parts  gold.  Occasionally  a  bar  will  contain  as  high  .003  parts,  and  at 
other  times  so  little  that  it  is  not  taken  account  of.  As  I  have  re- 
marked, the  average  ($125)  ore  contains  only  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  silver  as  chloride;  in  what  state  the  riemainder  is  present  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  probably  as  a  sulphide,  possibly  as  an  oxide, 
these  being  the  two  combinations  which  yield  most  readily  to  the  action 
of  salt  and  sulphate. 

The  ore  is  admirably  adapted  to  concentration.  The  "  pay  "  appe^irs 
to  be  mainly  in  a  "  heading"  of  gray  carbonate  of  lead,  very  easily  sep- 
arated in  the  sands.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  the  country  rock  quartzite. 
All  the  tailings,  after  leaving  the  agitators,  tiow  into  a  tank  from  which 
they  are  raised  by  a  China  pump  to  a  second  tank,  and  from  there  dis- 
tributed over  two  concentrators.  The  tailings  assay  on  the  average 
about  $25,  and  the  concentrations  will  range  from  $150  to  $300,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  amount  of  water  nsed  in  concentration.    The  apparatus  is 
self-discharging. 

One  serious  drawback  in  the  working  of  lead  ores  is  the  large  loss  of 
quicksilver.  The  loss  of  quicksilver  in  working  free  ores  increases  with 
the  richness  of  the  ores.  1  am  informed  by  the  former  superintendent  of 
a  White  Pine  mill  that  in  milling  $100  ore  his  loss  was  a  trifle  less  than 
three  pounds  per  ton.  This  is  excessive  for  free  ores,  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fiwjt  that  the  silver  was  all  present  as  chloride,  and  had  to  be 
decoDiposed  at  the  expense  of  the  quicksilver.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  sulphate  and  salt  convert  the  silver  into  the  metallic  state.  How- 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  fact  that,  these  ores  being  richer, 
apart  from  the  question  of  baseness,  it  would  not  be  just  to  compare  the 
loss  of  quicksilver  with  that  sustained  by  mills  on  the  Comstock,  where 
ores  are  much  poorer. 

During  the  months  of  October  and.  November  the  average  fineness  of 
bullion  from  this  mill  was  over  .800.  The  loss  of  quicksilver  per  ton 
was  respectively  2.39  and  2.40  pounds.  Both  in  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing months,  with  bullion  not  exceeding  .500  to  .600  fine,  (after  passing 
through  the  hot-water  straining  process,)  the  loss  has  been  as  high  as 
4.7(]  i)ounds  per  ton.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  formation  of  chloride 
of  lead  and  subsequent  formation  of  subchloride  of  mercury.  Another 
source  of  loss  is  the  formation  of  lead  amalgam.  This  contains  but  very 
little  quicksilver,  having  the  dull  appearance  of  lead,  and  floats  off  in 
flakes.  Lead  unites  with  quicksilver  in  greater  proportion  than  either 
silver  or  coi>per. 

Tlie  proportion  of  retorted  bullion  to  amalgam  on  the  Comstock  and 
in  Whit«  Pine  is  as  l:5J-6  ;  in  amalgam  containing  a  large  amount 
of  copper  as  1 :  7-7 J;   and  in  very  base  lead-amalgam  as  1 :  4. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  proper 
proportions  of  bluestone  and  salt  in  working  rebellious  ores  is  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  There  are  some  drawbacks  attached  to  the  ''  process," 
which  are,  however,  more  than  overcome  by  its  advantages.  These 
drawbacks  are — 

1st.  Destruction  of  muller  plates  and  castings,  which  are  strongly  at- 
tacked by  chloride  of  copper.  The  same  evil  is  encountered  in  working 
roasted  ores  containing  much  copper. 

2d.  The  greater  loss  of  quicksilver. 

3d.  The  formation  of  baser  bullion. 

This  last  objection  does  not  hold  good,  as  has  been  shown,  on  ores 
the  yield  of  which  is  so  materially  increased  by  the  aid  of  chloride  of 
copper  as  is  the  case  with  ours. 

1  am  indebted  for  the  important  data  given  above  to  Mr.  Alexis  Janin, 
the  accomplished  superintendent  of  the  3Ieadow  Valley  Mill. 

Mills  and  mining  claims. — Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Meadow  Valley 
Mining  Company's  mill,  Eaymond  and  Ely  erected  a  five-stamp  mill  at 
Meadow  Valley.  These  gentlemen  were  the  owners  of  the  Burke,  the 
Creole,  and  other  mines  in  this  district.  Subsequently  to  the  erection 
of  this  mill  a  second  one  of  ten  stamps  was  built  in  Meadow  Valley  by 
James  Mee,  who  had  a  contract  with  Raymond  &  Ely  for  working  15,000 
tons  at  $25  per  ton,  guaranteeing  no  percentage.  The  Eaymond  &  Ely 
property  was  recently  incorporated  in  San  Francisco.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  purchase  of  this  property  by  San  Francisco  capitalists,  the  aver- 
age percentage  extracted  from  all  ores  worked  at  the  two  mills  above 
mentioned  wa^s  42.90  per  cent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  worked 
without  chemicals.  They  have  now  struck  .a  body  of  free  ore  and  are 
doing  well. 
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There  are  other  incorporated  companies,  but  their  claims  not  having 
as  yet  produced  much  ore  are  not  talked  of. 

those  are  the  Meadow  Valley,  Western  Extension,  and  the  Pioche 
Silver  Mining  Company. ,  The  claim  of  the  No.  7  Mining  Company  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company  for  $100,000 
and  merged  into  this  company. 

The  principal  companies  operating  in  this  district,  and  the  mills  run- 
ning, up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1870,  may  be  briefly  catalogued 
as  follows : 

Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company.— Capital  stock,  $6,000,000,  in  60,000 
shares,  at  $100;'  value  of  stock  at  present  quotations,  $30  to  $35, 1,600 
feet. 

Meadow  Valley  Western  Extension  Mining  Company. — Capital  stock, 
$600,000,  6,000  shares,  at  $100,  quoted  at  $6;  shaft,  150  feet  on  three- 
foot  vein ;  very  little  prospecting  done ;  200  feet. 

Raymond  ^  Ely  Mining  Compawy.— Cai)ital  stock  $3,000,000,  30,000 

shares,  at  $100,  quoted  at  $20  to  $21 ;  feet,  comprise  the  Burke 

and  Creole  mines  and  others. 

Pioche  Silver  Mining  Company. — Details  unknown. 

The  district,  of  course,  abounds  in  "outside  claims"  of  various  decrees 
of  merit.  The  above-mentioned  are  the  only  prominent  ones,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Washington  mine,  not  incorporated  as  yet. 

Mills.— Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company's  mill,  30  stamps,  55  to  60 
tons  capacity;  Mee's  mill,  10  stamps,  18  tons  capacity;  Baymond  and 
Ely's  old  mill,  5  stamps,  7  tons  capacity. 

In  process  of  erection,  (will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks:)  Chicago 
Mill,  10  stamps — a  custom  mill. 

The  country  around  Pioche  City  is  excessively  dry  and  barren.  Water 
has  to  he  hauled  into  the  city  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  is  sold  at 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  gallon. 

Dry  Valley,  where  the  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company's  mill  is  sit- 
uated, is  ten  miles  from  Pioche  "City.  Water  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by 
means  of  a  ditch  three  miles  long.  Meadow  Valley  is  an  oasis  in  this 
desert.  Water  is  here  abundant.  There  is  a  Mormon  settlement,  Panaca 
City,  in  this  valley,  where  vegetables,  &c.,  are  cultivated. 

The  Yellow  Pine  mining  district  was  visited  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Luckhardt, 
mining  engineer,  during  the  summer.  He  has  furnished  me  with  the 
following  report : 

The  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  wealth,  is  densely  populated  in  comparison  to  its  western  and 
southern  portion,  where  an  area  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  square 
miles  is  still  uninhabited  by  white  men,  and  but  superficially  explored. 

On  the  thii-ty-sixth  parallel,  in  Lincoln  County,  about  ten  miles  nortli 
of  the  boundary  line  of  California,  lies  Yellow  Pine  mining  district,  com- 
prising an  area  of  twenty  miles  east  and  west  by  sixty  miles  north  and 
south.  A  range  of  mountains  termed  Mountain  Spring  Range  sloi>es 
gradually  southward,  leaving  Nevada  and  entering  California,  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  boundaries  of  that  great  basin  which  stretches  from  the 
Providence  Mountains  southwestward  for  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  Range,  and  northwestward  for  one  hundred  miles 
and  over  to  the  southeasterly  slopes  of  the  Inyo  or  White  Mountains. 
The  southeni  extension  of  the  Mountain  Spring  Range,  called  the  Potosi 
Mountains,  forms  the  greater  portion  of  Yellow  Pine  mining  district. 

The  district  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mountain  Spring  Range ;  east  bj- 
the  Opal  Mountains ;  south  and  west  by  a  dry  lake,  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  biisin  above  spoken  of,  and  called  Mesquit  Valley.    The  nearest 
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mining  districts  to  Yellow  Pine  are :  to  the  north,  the  JS^ew  York  district 
and  Pahranagat;  to  the  .west,  the  Amargoza  mining  district;  to  the 
soatb,  the  Clark  district;  and  to  the  east,  the  El  Dorado  mining  district. 
Besides  the  settlements  of  these  districts,  the  nearest  towns  to  Yellow 
Pine  are  Callville,  sixty  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  Fort  Mojave, 
a  Government  post,  eighty-five  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  both 
situated  on  the  Colorado  River.  At  present  Yellow  Pine  is  reached  from 
the  Pacific  coast  by  the  old  Salt  Lake  route,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  Los  Angeles  via  San  Bernardino,  over  which 
passes  all  the  travel  of  this  entire  southern  country  from  west  to  east, 
and  mce  versa.  The  Colorado  River,  passing  about  fifty  miles  directly 
east  of  Yellow  Pine,  is  navigable  for  five  months  of  the  year  as  far  up 
as  Callville,  and  a  wagon-road  is  under  construction,  which  will  change 
the  present  western  desert  route  from  Yellow  Pine  to  one  crossing  the  . 
Opal  Mountains  to  the  Colorado  River,  and  following  it  to  Fort  Yuma, 
a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  where  steam  navigation  com- 
mences up  the  river  or  down  the  coast. 

The  Potosi  Mountains  have  an  altitude  varying  from  5,000  to  6,300 
feet.  They  are  a  very  nigged  chain,  with  deep  and  abrupt  canons.  They 
have  a  general  north  and  south  course.  The  prominent  points  in  the 
vicinity  are :  Charleston  Peak,  8,500  feet,  situated  in  Mountain  Spring 
Range;  Potosi  Peak,  6,400  feet,  situated  in  Potosi  Mountains;  Clark 
Mountain,  6,000  feet,  belonging  to  Clark  mining  district,  and  situated  in 
the  Opal  Mountains. 

The  greater  part  of  Yellow  Pine  district  consists  of  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous country,  covered  with  cedar,  juniper,  and  nut-pine,  in  the  lower 
hills  to  an  average  of  eight  cords  per  acre,  farther  up  in  the  mountains. 
to  ten  cords.  The  price  of  cordwood  is  $15  60  and  that  of  charcoal  16 
cents  i)er  bushel  at  Yellow  Pine. 

On  the  higher  plateau,  north  of  the  district  and  in  its  northern  por- 
tion, occur  at  intervals  patches  of  land  fit  for  agriculture,  but  of  limited 
dimensions,  until  the  valley  is  reached,  which  runs  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  for  seventy  miles  in  length,  formed  by  the  Vegas  and  Mountain 
Spring  Range,  toward  the  Colorado  River,  where  larger  tracts  of  fertile 
soil  are  met  with.  Some  of  these  have  been  settled  partly  by  farmers 
and  the  various  mining  companies  of  the  vicinity,  and  are  yielding  fair 
crops. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Nevada,  for  miles  and  miles,  nameless 
mountains  and  valleys  are  met  with,  and  people  have  settled  only  where 
mines  have  been  discovered ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  larger  tracts  of 
good  soil  exist  in  the  highlands  north  of  Yellow  Pine,  to  which  country 
no  attention  has  yet  been  paid.  All  the  mountainous  country  northwest 
of  the  basin,  including  Yellow  Pine  district,  abounds  in  sweet-water 
springs,  carrying  from  J  to  9  inches  of  water,  while  in  the  low  desert 
lands  west  of  the  district  only  alkaline  waters  are  found. .  Yellow  Pine 
is  not  a  new  district.  Work  now  visible,  done  years  ago,  such  as  ruins 
of  old  furnaces,  shafts,  and  tunnels,  and  tradition,  show  that  it  has  been 
known  as  a  "  Potosi"  to  the  old  Spanish  priests  employed  at  the  diflferent 
missions  in  California,  and  also  to  the  Mormons,  many  years  ago.  The 
reasons  for  abandonment  by  them  are  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
large  amounts  of  lead  have  been  produced  for  home  consumption,  re- 
gardless of  its  silver  value.  The  Indians  occupying  the  country  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Yellow  Pine  are  Pah-Utes,  a  very  indolent, 
lazy  tribe.  They  do  not  cultivate  their  soil,  and  are  not  dangerous. 
They  relinquish  their  timber  lands  gradually  to  the  while  settlers  by 
peaceable  exchanges  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  few  energetically 
administered  lessons  would  soon  teach  tbem  to  regard  theft  as  a  crime. 
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The  rocks  of  Yellow  Pine  as  well  as  those  composing  the  conntry  north 
of  it  have  been  disturbed  principally  by  volcapic  agencies ;  and  in  places 
they  have  been  metamorphosed. 

The  limestone,  which  is  very  often  capped  by  metamorphic  conglome- 
rates, has  been  penetrated  by  eruptive  rocks  of  various  character,  which 
have  overflowed  both.  In  places  they  resemble  a  very  porous  lava,  and 
form  vertical  blufl's  often  showing  large-sized  cavities.  Belts  of  lami 
nated  bluish  limestone,  fuU  of  minute  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  almost 
resembling  a  slate,  intersect  at  various  angles  the  general  strike  and  dip 
of  the  blackish  compact  siliceous  limestone,  which  is  the  predominant, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  vein-bearing,  rock  of  the  district.  Subordinate 
to  it,  ferruginous  dolomite  is  found.  The  gangue  rock  is  generally  calc- 
spar,  with  quartz,  calcite,  anhydrite,  and  brownspar ;  with  them  occur 
the  following  ores:  galena,  with  a  variable  percentage  in  silver.  It 
occurs  coarsely  crystallized,  poor  in  silver,  and  finely  crystalline,  almost 
granular,  carrying  a  larger  percentage  of  silver.  Accompanying  this, 
pyrites  of  iron  and  cop[)er  in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  and  zinc  and 
antimony  blende  are  found,  but  the  latter  not  in  sufiicient  quantities  to 
be  a  material  detriment  to  the  ores. 

The  veins  of  the  district  are  of  various  width,  ranging  from  2  to  30 
feet.  Near  the  surface  they  are  generally  irregular ;  the  walls  can  in 
many  instances  not  be  defined.  The  disturbances  above  nameil,  aided 
by  tiie  speedy  decomposition  of  the  rocks  carrying  iron  ])yrites,  are  the 
cause  of  the  frequent  recun^ence  of  so-called  blind  ledges,  to  which  I 
attribute  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  not  moi-e  metalliferous 
veins  have  been  discovered. 

Near  the  surface  the  generality  of  the  veins  represent  masses  of  large 
ore-boulders  and  country  rock  thrown  together,  and  in  places  cemented 
by  a  calcareous  earthy  mass,  which  are  often  the  only  indications  of  the 
existence  of  a  vein  in  the  vicinity.  Itegularity  becomes  rapidly  appar- 
ent, however,  as  depth  is  attained ;  the  walls  still  broken  in  places  begin 
to  show  themselves,  and  the  vein  partakes  of  a  more  uniform  character. 
The  ore  near  the  surface  exists  in  detached  bodies  of  various  sizes  dis- 
tributed through  the  entire  vein,  penetrating  sometimes  the  hanging 
wall ;  but  as  explorations  proceed  in  depth,  these  bodies  run  generally 
into  narrower  and  wider  seams  lying  close  to,  and  running  parallel  with, 
the  foot-wall,  and  containing  ore  more  concentrated  and  richer. 

Few  mines  have  been  explored  as  yet,  but  their  general  api>earance, 
and  the  occurrence  of  such  large  detached  solid  ore  boulders  as  are  often 
met  with  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  washes,  lead  me  to  expect  the  dis- 
covery of  wide  veins  and  large  ore-deposits  in  the  future.  At  present 
the  only  noteworthy  ones  are  the  Comet,  Excelsior,  War  Eagle,  Red 
Warrior,  and  Nut  Pine  veins ;  and  as  it  is  only  twelve  months  since 
mining  has  been  taken  up  again  in  the  district,  the  work  done  on  these 
is  very  limited.  This  is  the  more  to  be  expected  as  a  great  many  obsta- 
cles have  to  be  overcome  by  the  first  settlers  in  all  of  these  districts 
surrounded  by  deserts. 

Besides  several  private  individuals  owning  and  working  veins,  the 
Silver  State  Mining  Company  and  the  Excelsior  Mining  Company  are 
operating  in  the  district.  I  shall  describe  two  mines,  one  of  each  com- 
pany, and  of  different  character,  and  these  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
character  of  all  those  discovered  so  far. 

The  Comet  mine  is  owned  by  the  Silver  State  Mining  Company, 
who  have  located  a  town-site — Crystal  City,  named  after  the  springs 
of  the  immediate  vicinity — on  the  old  Salt  Lake  route,  abont  three 
and  one-half  miles  from  Mesquit  Valley,  and  in  the  southern  portion 
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of  the  district  Here  several  buildings  have  been  erected.  About  one 
mile  southeast  from  and  COO  feet  above  Crystal  City,  on  the  south- 
western outrunners  of  the  Potosi  Mountains,  at  a  total  elevation  of 
6.100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  the  Comet  mine,  connected  by 
a  wide,  well-beaten  trail  with  the  town-site.  It  is  at  present  the  prom- 
inent vein  of  the  district,  is  very  massive,  has  compact,  blackish  limestone 
as  underlie  and  dolomite  as  overlie.  Its  course  is  north  20^  w' est ;  the 
dip,  from  20^  to  30^  east.  It  shows  itself  along  a  vertical  bluff  of  over 
100  feet,  where  the  foot-wall  is  plainly  discernible,  and  can  be  traced 
for  2,000  feet  and  more.  The  hanging  wall  is  not  plainly  traceable,  ow- 
ing partially  to  the  disturbances  which  the  mountain  has  suffered,  and 
partially  to  the  advanced  state  of  decomposition  and  crumbling  to  which 
dolomite  is  subject  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

Work  was  commenced  by  a  cut  at  the  bluff  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  mountain,  which  exposed  the  vein  for  30  feet  in  width  and  40  feet 
in  length,  presenting  a  mass  of  ore  and  country  rock,  the  former  pre- 
dominating by  far.  An  incline  of  40  feet  traverses  the  vein  diagonally 
below  this  cut ;  and  here  horizontal  drifts,  70  feet  long,  have  been  run 
on  the  vein.  The  lower  workings  show  the  metal  to  exist  in  seams  and 
bunches,  varying  from  4  to  9  feet  in  width,  of  solid  compact  ore,  sepa- 
rated by  barren  bunches  of  gangue.  These  bunches  and  seams  of  ore 
at  the  surface  are  as  likely  to  yield  5  as  500  tons  of  ore ;  there  is  no 
regularity  observable  in  their  occurrence. 

According  to  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  galena,  the  ores  are  either 
rich  or  poor,  the  coarse  being  poorer  than  the  fine  galena;  and  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  antimony  in  the  ore,  the  less  the  amount  of 
silver.  This  renders  assorting  by  hand  not  difficult.  A  sample  of  ore, 
regardless  of  waste  from  ore-seams  of  6  inches  to  11  feet  in  width,  taken 
along  the  vein  for  336  feet  in  length,  gave  31  per  cent,  lead  and  $30  09 
silver  j>er  ton,  and  no  gold.  The  same  sample,  as  it  would  be  extracted 
in  working  on  a  large  scale,  yielded  50  per  cent,  lead  and  $47  19  silver 
per  ton. 

There  are  three  classes  of  ore  which  1  sampled,  observing  their  pro- 
portion to  one  another  as  they  exist  in  the  vein,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
actual  merit  of  the  whole,  viz : 

1.  The  coarse  galena,  accompanied  by  antimonite  and  blende,  taken 
from  a  bunch  6  feet  wide  in  the  incline,  which  in  working  the  mine  will 
yield  probably  one-half  of  the  entire  ore-bulk  of  the  vein,  gave  G7  per 
cent,  lead  and  $43  79  silver  per  ton.  ■ 

2.  The  finer,  closer  crystallized  galena,  as  it  occurs  in  the  lower  works 
and  southward  from  the  cut,  carrying  lead-ochre,  pyromorphite,  and 
minute  crystals  of  polybasite,  and  which  forms  about  one- third  of  the 
bulk  of  the  ore  of  the  entire  vein,  one  sample  yielded  50  per  cent,  lead 
and  $60  02  silver  per  ton ;  another  sample  yielded  54  per  cent,  lead  and 
804  75  silver  i)er  ton ;  and  a  sample  taken  from  a  pocket  containing 
probably  800  pounds  of  ore  yielded  42  per  cent,  lead  and  $127  19  silver 
per  ton. 

3.  The  fine-grained  galena  carrying  much  antimony,  of  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture, as  it  occurs  in  small  seams,  intersecting  nearly  all  the  ore-seams 
in  the  mine,  and  which  may  be  called  one-sixth  of  the  ore-bulk  of  the 
vein,  gave  21.3  per  cent,  lead  and  $33  06  silver. 

Taking  these  proportions  of  the  three  classes,  the  average  would  be 
an  ore  of  5^  per  cent,  lead  and  $48  11  silver,  as  it  can  be  taken  forth- 
with from  the  mine.  This,  however,  may  be  improved  by  assorting  in 
mining  (causing  a  probable  loss  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  ore)  to  Go  per  cent, 
lead  and  $60  silver  per  ton. 
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The  entire  excavations  made  at  the  mine  represent  8,313  enbie  feet, 
and  as  the  work  now  stands  to  view  two-fifths  oreyieki  of  the  above- 
stipuhited  quality  (from  55  to  04  per  cent,  lead  and  845  to  $60  silver 
value)  to  three-fifth  waste,  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  company  have  extracted  95  tons  of  selected  ove  now  piled  on  the 
dump,  of  03  per  cent,  lead  and  $50  54  silver  per  ton,  and  about  200 
tons  of  ore,  which,  when  assorted,  will  yield  probably  100  tons  of  the 
above  average.  The  company  had  one  ton  of  selected  ore  experimented 
upon  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  San  Francisco,  giving  60  per  cent,  lead  and  bul- 
lion of  $225  silver  value  per  ton,  which  would  represent  $135  silver  value 
in  the  ton  of  ore. 

The' Excelsior  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Excelsior  Company  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  situated  thirty -five  miles  by  wagon-road  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  Crystal  City,  in  the  Charlston  Mountains,  which  are  a 
portion  of  the  Mountain  Spring  Range.  The  vein  has  a  general  north- 
easterly course,  and  dips  35°  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  southeast  by 
heavy  belts  of  grayish  sandstone,  running  parallel  with  the  vein,  and 
has  a  bluish,  compact  limestone  as  overly.  The  vein-matrix  is  princi- 
pally brownspar;  calcspar  and  quartz  occur  in  places  subordinately. 
The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  accompanied  by  cop])er  ores.  Its  efe- 
vation  is  5,600  feet  above  sea-level.  The  outcrop  has  been  followed  for 
70  feet  north  and  south,  stands  in  bold  relief  from  2  to  4  feet  in  width, 
and  carries  $75  silver  value  per  ton,  combined  with  30  per  cent.  lead. 
The  ore  is  not  as  rich  in  lead,  and  the  character  of  the  vein  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Comet.  It  does  not  carry  as  much  antimony, 
less  blende,  and  copper  takes  the  place  of  the  iron  of  the  Comet.  The 
vein  shows,  besides  smaller  seams,  a  width  of  1|  feet  of  ore  lying  near  and 
running  parallel  with  the  foot-wall,  widening  and  narrowing  in  places. 
An  assorted  sample  of  this  gave  47  percent,  lead  and  $94  72  silver  value 
per  ton.  The  mine  has  been  opened  by  a  horizontal  cut  of  55  feet  in  length, 
with  the  intention  to  cut  the  vein  at  right  angles  to  its  walls ;  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  A  few  tons  of  good  ore  have  been  ex- 
tracted, and  the  entire  work  done  looks  promising  for  the  future. 

The  two  described  veins  give  the  general  characterof  the  veins  of  the 
district ;  they  all  conform  to  these  more  or  less.  Little  work  has  been 
done  so  far,  and  the  district  has  as  yet  not  given  any  yield,  as  it  is  but 
in  its  infancy. 

The  facilities  for  working  the  mines  are  good ;  most  of  them  can  be 
attacked  by  tunnels!  Iron  and  copper  ores,  desirable  material  for  flux  in 
smelting,  are  plenty  in  the  vicinity ;  and  at  Crystal  City  exists  a  bed  of 
clay  containing  no  iron,  little,  if  any,  lime,  and  is,  therefore,  an  excel- 
lent fire-brick  material. 

In  order  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  actual  worth  of  the  dis- 
trict, I  subjoin  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  and  treating  12  tons  of 
ore,  worked  and  extracted  under  the  present  circumstances.  Twelve  tons 
of  ore  can  be  extracted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  four  men.  Taking  the 
above  estimated  average  of  $48  11  silver  value  with  54^  per  cent,  of  lead, 
t.  e.,  the  ore  unassorted,  we  have— 

A.  Cost  of  mining : 

Seven  hands  in  all,  at  $4 $28  00 

Eough-aasorting  on  dump,  at  $1 12  00 

Timbering,  tools,  &c.,  at  75  cents  per  ton 9  00 

Transportation  to  smelt- works  at  Crystal  City,  at  $3  per  ton. . .  36  00 

Total  cost * 85  00 

equal  to  $7  09  per  ton. 
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B-  Cost  of  beneflciation : 
Extra  a^idortiiig  at  the  smelting  works,  (if  necessary,)  at  $1  per 


tou 


Crashing  the  ore  in  a  Blake's  crasher,  at  J2  per  ton 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  fnmace  repairs,  at  83  per  ton. . . 

Two  galemadores,  each  6  tons  capacity : 

Labor,  four  hands,  at  $5 $20  00 

Three  cords  fuel,  at  $4 12  00 

Stack  furnace,  12  tons  capacity  : 

Labor,  four  hands,  at  86 24  00 

264  bushels  of  coal,  at  16  cents 42  24 

Extra  labor  at  smelting  works,  four  hands,  at  84 


812  00 
24  00 
36  00 


32  00 


66  24 
16  00 


Total   186  24 


Cost  of  beneflciation,  therefore,  815  52  per  ton. 

If  smelting  is  carried  on  properly,  at  least  80  i)er  cent,  of  the  assay 
value  of  the  lead  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver  value  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained, representing,  therefore,  43.4  per  cent,  lead  and  $43  29  silver 
value.    We  would  have,  therefore,  from  12  tons — 


5  tons  416  pounds  of  lead, 

say  at  3  cents  per  pound.  8312  48 
519.48  dollars  in  silver, . .     511)  48 


Total 831  96 


Cost  of  mining,  at  87  09.     885  08 
Cost  of   beneflciation,  at 

815  52 186  24 


Total 271  32 


Therefore,  a  profit  at  the  mine  of  8560  64  from  12  tons  of  ore.  At  pres- 
ent these  5  tons  416  pounds  bullion  have  to  be  shipped ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, still  to  deduct : 

Freight  to  Los  Angeles,  at  3J  cents  per  pound 8367  00 

Freight  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  at  i  cent 52  50 

(  10  per  cent,  in  lead,  (1041.6  pounds,) 

Loss  in  i^efining  bullion,  }     at  3  cents 31  24 

(  2  per  cent,  in  silver  value 10  38 

Assav  charges  on  bullion,  tax,  etc.,  2J  per  cent.,  (of  790.35  dol- 
lars    19  75 

Total 480  87 

To  sum  up,  we  have  or  12  tons  of  ore : 

Cost  of  mining .' 885  08 

Cost  of  smelting 186  24 

Cost  of  transportation,  etc 480  87 

Total 752  19 

against  value  of  5  tons  416  pounds  bullion,  total,  8831  96 ;  leaving  a 
profit  of  879  77  from  mining  and  smelting  12  tons  of  ore. 

The  above  description  and  estimates  show  that  with  economy  and 
energy  lucrative  mining  operations  can  be  carried  on  in  the  district,  not 
perhaps  at  first  with  such  magnificent  results  as  many  not  acquainted 
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with  the  facts  which  now  exist  in  favor  of  and  against  the  district 
would  at  first  8upiK)8e,  but  with  suflacient  profit  to  justify  investment 
of  capital. 

It  is  quit<3  probable  that  actual  practical  demonstration  in  future  may 
prove  my  estimate  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  ores  too  low,  but  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  all 
flattery^  and,  on  the  contrary,  underrated  the  facts.  The  wealth  is  there; 
the  district  is  new ;  transportation  is  very  high,  but  this  will  be  reduced 
in  time ;  and  when  smelting  is  once  taken  up  with  only  half  the  energy 
with  which  amalgamation  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  western  people, 
such  districts  as  Yellow  Pine  will  stand  among  the  foremost  in  rank. 

Tern  Fiute  district  is  about  one  hundred  miles  almost  due  south  of 
Hamilton  ;  by  the  road  now  traveled  it  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
This  road  passes  by  the  Current  Creek  and  Blue  Eagle  Ranch. 

The  general  prospect  of  mines  in  this  district  is  very  fair,  and  great 
confidence  in  them  is  felt  by  the  owners.  The  IMcKenzie  claim,  worked 
by  Judge  Thompson,  has  about  150  tons  of  first-class  ore  on  the  dump, 
and  work  is  still  progressing  in  good  earnest.  The  opening  from  which 
ore  has  been  taken  during  the  past  season  is  an  open  cut  nearly  40  feet 
wide,  and  now  in  about  50  feet.  The  ore  on  the  dump  is  reported  to 
assay  from  $100  to  $300.  A  tunnel  will  be  started  in  from  this  open 
cut  and  then  work  can  go  on  without  hinderance  by  the  weather.  The 
Monroe  is  sinking  an  incline ;  the  ledge  is  12  to  15  feet  wide,  with  a  pay- 
streak  of  3  feet.  Twenty  tons  of  ore  of  a  quality  similar  to  that  ot  the 
McKenzie  are  out.  The  Amazon  is  being  tested  from  an  open  cut.  The 
ore  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  above-mentioned.  It  is  easily  worked, 
two  men  taking  out  a  ton  and  a  half  in  a  day.  The  liattler  shows  a 
high  grade  of  ore,  and  Judge  Thompson  intends  soon  to  open  it. 
McMurry  is  working  the  lucsis  and  Santa  Cruz.  All  owners  of  mines 
are  satisfied  that  at  an  early  day  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  showing  of 
ore  on  the  dumps  sufficient  to  encourage  the  erection  of  a  mill  to  work 
the  supply  of  ore  believed  to  exist  in  the  mountain.  At  present,  no 
mill  can  be  reached  conveniently.  The  Crescent  Mill  is  expected  to  be 
ready  to  start  up  about  the  1st  of  February,  1871.  It  is  a  ten-stamp 
mill  situated  fifteen  miles  from  the  Teni  Piute  mines,  in  the  direction  of 
Pahranagat.  At  Ticapoo  Springs,  eight  miles  from  the  mines,  there  is 
enough  fiowing  water  to  drive  a  twenty-stamp  mill,  and  in  the  vicinitj*  is 
plenty  of  wood — cedar  and  nut-pine. 

Besides  the  aboved-named,  the  Savage,  Silver  Peak,  Blue  Eagle, 
Demerara,  and  several  other  mines  have  been  opened  to  a  small  extent, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  getting  enough  rich  rock  out  to  ship  for  a 
test.  Avast  number  of  ledges  lie  entirely  idle  for  want  of  faciUties  for 
reducing  the  ores. 

I  have  no  information  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Hyko 
Company,  at  Pahranagat,  during  the  year,  but  my  iippression  is  that  no 
work  of  any  consequence  has  been  done. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  mines  in  Lincoln  County  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1870.  They  were  kindly  funiished  me  by  Mr. 
N.  H.  Carlow,  the  county  assessor : 
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Name  of  lode. 


Mining  district. 


Number  of 
tons. 


Value 
per  ton. 


Quarter  ending  December  31, 1869. 


Savage 

Silver  Peak . , 
Bine  Eagle... 

Demerara 

Balboc 

Virgin  Silver. 
Santa  Rita. .. 

Springer 

List 

Crescent 

Richmond 

3fa8sillon 

Highland 

Burke 


Tem  Piute 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pahrauagat  Lake. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Ely 


.do 
.do 
.do 


Quarter  ending  March  31,  1870. 


Service  , 
Pioche . . 
Burke . . 


Tem  Piute. 

Ely 

do  ... 


Quarter  ending  June  30, 1870. 


niinois 

Sunny  South. 

Burke 

lloche 


Pabranagat  Lake. 

Ely 

do 

do 


Tons. 
3 
4 

1 
7 


1 
3 

50 

1 
1 

13 


2 

47 

400 


46 

8 
600 
*75 


Lbs. 

1,800 

l,8;i5 

757 

954 

1, 123 

1,309 

1,720 

374 

973 

0 

1,435 

308 

7H7 

1,000 


1,000 
0 
0 


200 
1,218 


$86  31 

174  04 

204  82 

131  31 

314  18 

87  96 

233  58 

202  31 

99  25 

38  40 

110  43 

74  52 

44  92 

123  95 


152  70 

194  03 

50  00 


34  77 

74  08 

55  00 

500  00 


•  Shipped  to  San  Praucisco  by  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company;  estimated. 

The  ceDSUs  reports  2,985  inhabitants,  23  of  whom  are  Chinese,  in 
Lincoln  County.  In  this  is  included  the  Mormon  farming  population  of 
the  Rio  Virgin,  Los  Vegas,  Overton,  St.  Joseph,  St  Thomas,  West  Point, 
and  smaller  places,  which  numbers  762  souls,  leaving  a  population  of 
2,223  for  the  mining  districts. 

ES3IERALDA  C0^3!NTY. 

Attempts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  revive  operations  in  this 
county,  a  number  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  having  interested  them- 
selves in  the  district.  No  reports  of  their  success  have  been  received. 
The  Red  Mountain  gold  mines  have  produced  a  considerable  amount  of 
bullion,  but  their  condition  is  substantially  as  described  in  my  last 
report.  The  company's  mill  will  be,  it  is  said,  still  further  enlarged, 
and  some  further  improvements  for  cheapening  the  transportation  of 
ores  are  required,  as  the  cost  of  keeping  mules  in  that  desolate  region 
is  very  burdensome.  The  mill,  which  now  contains  forty  stamps,  pro- 
duced about  $100,000  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870.  The  total 
product  of  the  county  for  the  same  period  was  reported  to  the  Census 
Bureau  as  $595,000,  in  which  the  following  sums  from  different  mills 
are  included:  Keene,  $50,000;  Tombs,  $60,000;  Pioneer,  $40,000; 
Willson,  $100,000;  Wide  West,  $20,000;  Young,  $40,000;  Johnson, 
835,000;  Wheeler,  $50,000;  Greenback,  $50,000;  and  Bourse,  $50,000. 
The  principal  mines  worked  besides  those  already  mentioned  were  the 
Gold  Mountain,  Morgan,  Del  Monte,  Snow  Squall,  Pocahontas,  McCor- 
mick,  Black  Sulphuret,  and  i^lack  Jack,  of  wiiich  the  latter  produced 
^30,000  worth  of  ore,  and  the  rest  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OBEOON. 

The  reports  from  the  mining  districts  of  Southwestern  Oregon  are 
extremely  meager.  In  Jackson  County  there  were  many  placer-claims 
operated  during  the  year,  but  they  paid  but  poorly,  the  average  \\M 
from  some  fifty  of  the  principal  claims  being  but  $3  per  day  per  hand. 
Wages  are  $50  per  month,  and  other  exi)enses  absorb  tbe  remaiuing 
margin.  The  industrj^  is  falling  mainly  into  the  hands  of  Chinameu, 
who  conceal  as  far  as  possible  both  their  expenses  and  their  profits. 

In  Coos  County  there  has  been  some  successful  placer-mining.  Tbe 
Pioneer  Company,  Colonel  John  Lane,  superintendent,  produced  some 
$12,000  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1870.  Placer-mining  along  tbe 
beaches  of  Northern  California  and  Oregon  has  also  been  contiiiiu  d, 
and  the  yield  is  reported  at  $10  per  day  per  hand  for  a  small  uumlKr 
of  men  and  for  a  precarious  season.  Stoppages  and  other  exi>euses 
reduce  profits  to  a  low  figure.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  these  teub 
deposits,  though  apparently  renewed  after  storms,  high  tides,  &c.,  are 
not  inexhaustible,  but  may  be  gradually  worked  out  like  any  otbers. 
This  naturally  follows  from  their  origin,  which  is  undoubtedly  tbe 
quartz  veins  of  the  Coast  Kange. 

Of  quartz-mining  in  this  part  of  the  State  I  have  nothing  to  refMjrt 
this  year.  A  few  enterprises,  alluded  to  in  a  former  report,  have  l)een 
feebly  pushed,  but  the  extent  of  operations  has  not  been  such  as  to 
warrant  me  in  causing  a  special  examination  to  be  made.  1  am  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Mills,  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  at 
Portland,  for  the  following  figures  of  express  shipments  of  bullion  for 
1870: 


November. 
!  December. 


Total 

Private    hands,    (esti- 
mated)   


$169,2110 

212,800 

1,547,800 
250,000 


January $108, 300 

February 98, 000 

March 18, 400 

April 88, 800 

May 43,500 

June 165, 700 

July 170,400 

August 168,  700 

September 151, 900 

October 152, 100 

The  treasure  shipments  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  in  previous  years  have 
been  as  follows : 


Total  from  Portland. . .  1, 797,  SOO 


1864 86,200,000 

1865 5^800,000 

1866 5, 400, 000 


1867 

1868 
1869. 


$4,000,000 
3, 037,  (WO 
2,559,(HK) 


The  reduction  in  the  product  of  gold  is  not  so  great  as  here  appears, 
since  the  diversion  of  the  bullion  from  Eastern  Oregon  to  other  routes, 
and  the  transmission  of  considerable  quantities  in  private  hands  or 
through  bankers,  (in  1868  $640,850,  and  in  1869  $419,657,  by  a  single 
house  in  Portland,)  account  for  much  of  the  diminution. 

I  estimate  the  production  of  Oregon  and  Washington  (very  little 
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prold,  however,  ha\'iiig  come  during  1870  from  the  latter  Territory)  at 
83,000,000,  the  same  as  last  year,  according  to  the  latest  statement  iu 
my  report,  on  page  205,  which  corrects  the  estimate  of  $4,000,000  in  my 
introductory  letter.  The  reason  of  this  and  other  similar  discrepancies 
is  explained  elsewhere. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  principal  mining  industry  of  the  precious 
metals  in  Oregon  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Blue  Eange. 

Meager  returns  from  Caiion  City  and  neighboring  districts  indicate  a 
somewhat  increased  production,  though  mainly  by  reason  of  the  influx 
of  Chinese,  who  succeed,  by  purchase  in  most  cases,  to  the  claims  for- 
merly worked  by  the  whites,  and  who,  by  their  superior  patience  and 
economy,  continue  the  production  of  gold  in  many  localities  where  it 
would  otherwise  cease.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  production  from  such  sources.  Thus  the  reports  from  sixty- 
four  placer-claims  in  Grant  County,  eleven  of  which  are  worked  by 
white  men  with  paid  labor,  and  the  remainder  by  Chinese  owners,  show 
for  the  former  a  yield  of  $4  per  day  per  hand,  and  for  the  latter  only 
81  30,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  have  in  this  case  concealed 
the  actual  amount  of  their  production,  reporting  an  aggregate  of  about 
$126,000,  when  the  true  amount  must  have  been  at  least  twice  as  great. 
Some  of  the  claims  worked  by  whites  yield  during  the  season  $10,000 
or  $12,000.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  cases  during  last  year  in  which 
single  claims  have  exceeded  the  latter  figure. 

Hydraulic  mining  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Upper  Caiion, 
Mary ville,  Olive  Creek,  and  Quartz  Gulch  districts,  and  especially  at 
Granite  Creek,  where  six  claims  were  reported  in  June,  1870.  The 
average  season  is  between  four  and  five  months;  the  average  wages, 
$4  per  day  for  white  labor;  and  the  average  yield,  $8  per  day  per  hand. 
Among  the  larger  operations  are  those  of  Thompson  &  Co.,  near  Mary- 
ville,  producing  about  $10,000  in  nine  months  with  four  men :  Dick 
Eagan  &  Co.,  Granite  Creek,  ten  men,  three  months,  $16,000;  W.  H. 
Clark,  Upper  Canon,  three  men,  two  months,  $8,000. 

Quartz-mining  has  made  but  little  progress  since  my  last  report. 
The  Prairie  J3iggings  mine,  therein  described,  has  been  worked  some- 
what, and  reports  a  product  of  about  $10,000  for  the  year  ending  June^ 
1870.  The  quartz  is  of  low  grade,  but  very  abundant  and  cheaply 
mined  and  milled.  Quartz-mining  operations  by  the  John  Day  Com- 
pany and  others  in  Elk  district  are  spoken  of  as  highly  promising,  but 
have  not  yet  attained  to  a  regular  production. 

This  part  of  Oregon  suffers  from  imperfect  and  costly  communication 
with  commercial  centers.  There  is  a  good  road  from  Caiion  City  to  the 
Dalles,  and  another  (now,  I  believe,  disused)  to  Boise ;  but  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  exclusively  by  way  of  Umatilla  has  left  the  set- 
tlements on  the  John  Day  and  its  tributaries  stranded,  as  it  were.  The 
discontinuance,  since  the  Indian  war,  of  the  military  i)osts  in  this 
region  has  deprived  the  farmers  of  the  fertile  bottom-lands  of  their 
best  market,  and  checked  to  some  extent  the  further  development  of 
agriculture.  A  greater  activity  and  progress  may  be  observed  on  the 
east  of  the  Blue  Eange,  in  Baker  and  Union  Counties. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Reynolds,  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
at  Baker  City,  for  much  of  the  following  information  concerning  the 
operations  of  1870  in  that  part  of  Oregon : 

The  shipments  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  from  Baker  City  for  nine  months 
of  1870  averaged  $50,000  per  month  of  gold  dust  and  bullion,  and  the 
amount  carried  out  of  the  country  in  private  hands  may  safely  be  put  at 
H.  Ex.  10 12 
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810,000  a  month  for  that  period.  For  the  tliree  months  of  comparative 
inactivity  $20,000  per  mouth  will  cover  both  express  and  private  ship- 
ments. The  total  shipments  of  gold  from  Eastern  Oregon,  exclusive  of 
Caiion  City  and  other  districts  west  of  the  Blue  Range,  amount  there- 
fore for  1870  to  $600,000.  The  following  items  refer  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts here  included,  with  regard  to  which  my  last  report  may  be  con- 
sulted for  particulars  of  location,  etc. : 

Pocahontas  district, — The  placer-mines  of  this  district  have  done  very 
well,  considering  the  dry  season,  and  a  number  of  rich  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  quartz  lodes.  Among  these  the  Gunboat  lode 
is  perhaj)s  the  most  prominent.  It  was  discovered  beneath  a  gulch 
deposit  after  the  aurilerous  dirt  had  been  washed  off.  The  surfjM;e-rock' 
is  reported  to  be  worth  $100  per  ton;  a  lot  crushed  at  the  Euckel  mill, 
Baker  City,  containing,  it  is  said,  much  wall-rock,  yielded  $30  per  ton. 
Messrs.  Simonton  and  Olds  are  about  to  remove  the  Humboldt  Mill  from 
Eagle  Creek  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Gunboat  lode.  This  is  a  steam-mill 
of  twenty  stamps,  and  will  run  on  custom  rock.  In  the  same  district 
the  Young  America,  (4  feet  wide,  decomposed  quartz,)  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, Kelley,  and  other  lodes  promise  to  yield  fair  milling  ore. 

Auburn. — Placer-mining  in  this  once  famous  district  has  not  been  very 
lively  during  the  year,  judging  from  the  business  of  the  Auburn  Canal 
'  Company,  which  sold  but  little  water.  The  large  amount  of  gulch- 
mining  heretofore  done  in  this  neighborhood,  however,  has  left  the  canons 
in  excellent  condition  for  the  discovery  of  quartz  lodes,  and  accordingly 
I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  several  promising  veins  have  been 
found.  One  of  these,  the  Oro  Fino,  about  half  a  mile  from  Auburn, 
promises  exceedingly  well.  It  is  owned  by  E.  M.  White  &  Co.,  and  has 
.  already  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  104  feet,  showing  a  vein  of  18  inches, 
carrying  free  gold  in  white  and  decomposed  quartz. 

Fort  tSumter^  Granite^  and  Olive  Creek  districts^  in  Grant  County,  all 

•  did  well  in  placer-mining  during  1870. 

Humboldt  Basin  has  suffered  some  from  the  dry  season,  but  has  pro- 
duced pretty  well,  having  been  blessed  by  a  considerable  influx  of 

*  Chinese  from  other  districts. 

Amelia  City  appears  to  have  fallen  off  somewhat,  but  will  doubtless 
revive  when  the  completion  of  the  El  Dorado  ditch  furnishes  an  abundant 
supply  of  water. 

El  Dorado  or  Slmsta*  district  promises  to  become  this  year  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Eastern  Oregon.  The  ditch  commenced  by  Carter 
.  and  Tackwood  has  been  sold  to  a  Chicago  companj-,  which  has  enlarged 
it  to  8^  feet  on  the  top,  G  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  3  feet  in  depth,  thus 
giving  it  a  capacity  of  over  3,000  inches.  Fifty-two  miles  of  it  have 
been  already  completed,  and  it  is  exi>ected  that  thirty-nine  miles  more 
will  be  constri^Jted  this  spring,  bringing  into  camp  the  waters  of  the 
Malheur  and  Burnt  Rivers,  and  furnishing  an  unfailing  supply  to  aiarge 
.  area  of  rich  placer-ground.  The  mines  of  Malheur  City  and  Amelia 
City  will  be  supplied  from  this  ditch.  Tlje  name  of  the  company  is  the 
Malheur  and  Burnt  River  Consolidated  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  the 
president  is  Mr.  B,  D.  Buford,  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  and  the  superiu- 
tendent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  El  Dorado,  Oregon.  The  company  runs  two 
stores,  receiving  goods  direct  from  Chicago. 

Eagle  Creole^  Cooster^  or  Koester  district  has  an  excellent  prospect  for 
the  future.    There  are  no  new  developments  reported  in  quartz-mining ; 

*  Sec  my  report  of  last  year,  i)p.  228,  229.  On  the  former  page  Shasta  is  miscalled 
Sparta,  by  a  typographical  error. 
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but  the  great  hinderance  totheplacer-mines,  the  scarcity  and  dearnoss 
of  water,  is  iu  a  fair  way  of  removal.  Messrs.  Packwood  and  Stewart, 
of  the  old  Burnt  Eiver  Ditch  Company  of  Eldorado,  have  surveyed  a 
ditch  to  bring  the  Eagle  Creek  water  twenty-one  miles  into  Koeater  dig- 
gings. It  will  be  completed  next  September,  at  a  cost  of  about  850,000 ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  afford  facilities  for  a  largely  increased 
production  of  gold  from  the  placers  of  this  part  of  Union  County,  which 
are  known  to  be  extensive  and  valuable.  Blue  Oulch,  Horn  Gulch, 
Maiden  Gulch,  Red  Gulch,  and  other  localities  have  given  high  returns 
to  prospectors,  the  report  being  *'  50  cents  to  three  pans  of  dirt."  The 
go!d  is  of  fine  quality. 

The  old  Kuckel  or  Union  mine  (see  my  report  of  last  year,  p.  230)  is 
now  worked  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Virtue,  They  have  sunk  a  shaft 
from  the  lowest  tunnel  level,  over  50  feet,  and  intend  to  go  to  a  depth  of 
200,  drifting  east  and  west  at  100  feet.  The  presence  of  water  has  ne- 
cessitated the  introduction  of  a  pump,  which  is  worked  by  a  one-horse 
whim.  The  ledge  is  20  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  is  dipping  north. 
The  qnartz  is  somewhat  easier  to  extract  than  it  was  in  the  upper  levels. 
The  shaft  is  6  feet  by  9.  These  workings  are  on  the  llocky  Fellow, 
which  was  the  vein  principally  worked  by  Colonel  Ruckel,  though  the 
Union,  which  is  prob.ibly  a  branch,  ha«  yielded  well.  It  will  be  seen 
that  operations  at  this  mine  are  confined  mainly  to  preparation  of  new 
stoping-ground,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  condition  of  the  work  as 
described  in  my  last  report.  The  foregoing  particulars  are  received 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  one  of  the  present  proprietors : 

Rye  Valley  district  has  done  as  well  as  the  dry  season  would  permit 
iu  placer-mining.  Some  little  prospecting  for  quartz  has  been  done,  and 
partial  success  rewarded  the  labors  of  the  seekers — W.  Green  having 
discovered  a  small  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Hum- 
phrey's Gulch, "  which  prospects  well.  This  gulch  has  remunerated  the 
placer-miners  engaged  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  perhaps  this 
discovery  may  lead  to  a  more  extensive  exploration  of  that  locality,  pos- 
sibly unearthing  the  source  from  whence  these  i^lacer-claims  have  been 
fed.      * 

Little  attention  for  the  past  year  has  been  paid  to  the  numerous  rib- 
bon silver-bearing  veins  discovered  in  the  district.  The  presumed  rea- 
son lies  in  other  and  more  pressing  pursuits  of  the  locators.  What  little 
work  has  been  done  has  rewarded  the  prospectors  by  disclosingore  which, 
by  assay,  yields,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  8572  per  ton.  The  Monu- 
mental, Green  Discovery,  Mountain,  AVashington,  and  Rising  Sun  gave 
flattering  indications.  VVith  the  exception  of  the  two  first-named  veins, 
however,  the  large  number  of  the  locations  in  each  company  has  been 
a  serious  drawback  to  development.  But  the  time  is  drawing  near 
when,  by  law,  the  greater  portion  of  these  locations  are  declared  vacant 
through  non-performance  of  work  5  and  it  is  hoped  the  claims  will  pass 
mto  more  energetic  hands. 

About  30,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  Rye  Valley  Bed  Rock  flume  was 
ou  the  ground  last  December,  and  it  was  expected  that  work  would  be 
commenced  on  that  undertaking  when  the  season  permitted. 

The  following  account  of  the  early  settlement,  character,  and  present 
development  of  the  mines  oi*  Union  and  Baker  Counties  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Packwood,  of  Baker  City  : 

In  the  fall  of  1861  Mr.  Griffin  and  party  of  men,  in  prospecting;  in  the  Bine  Monntain 
Range,  discovered  what  is  known  as  Griffin  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  South  Powder  River. 
The  ^>ld  found  was  coarse,  and  iu  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  them  in  locating 
for  mining  purposes.    At  that  time  the  only  settlement  east  of  Blue  Mountains — I  might 
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Bay  in  Orepon  south  to  the  California  line,  and  eastward  to  Snake  River— was  that  of 
Mr.  B.  Brown  and  a  few  others,  in  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  for  grazing  purposes.  Georp? 
A^ihott  and  two  or  three  other  men  had  started  heef-cattle  from  Umatilla  Valley  lor 
Salmon  River  mines,  bnt  were  driven  back  from  Snake  River  to  Grand  Rondc  Valley 
by  the  Indians  and  snow.  Here  they  wintered  their  cattle  without  any  loss,  and  be 
it  remembered  this  was  the  most  destructive  winter  for  cattle  since  the  lirst  settle- 
ment of  Oregon.  To  get  supplies  to  GriflSn  Gulch  the  miners  had  to  go  tfl  Walla- 
AValla,  or  the  Dalles,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  tifty 
miles. 

As  soon  as  the  fact  that  paying  gold  mines  had  been  discovered  on  the  waten»  of 
Powder  River  had  become  known,  Mr.  Abbott  drove  the  cattle  designeil  for  Salmon 
River  to  Blue  Caf\on,  where  Auburn  now  stands,  which  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
Patrick,  George  Hall,  and  others  Blue  Caflon  was  distant  from  the  Discovery  or  Grif- 
tin  Gulch  about  four  miles.  The  character  of  the  gold  found  was  excellent,  from  fine 
graius  to  nuggets  weighing  from  one  to  three  and  more  ounces.  Mr.  Abbott  lielievwl 
that  a  new  and  valuable  gold-field  was  discovered  here,  and  going  to  the  Dalles, 
tijgether  with  Mr.  Knight,  bought  and  shipixnl  some  goods  by  pack-train  for  Blue 
Cftflon.  Mr.  Du  Gay  also  arrived  with  goods  about  the  same  time ;  Messrs.  Cranston, 
Moore,  Norcross,  and  others  soon  followed  with  goods.  Before  and  after  all  these, 
miners  from  every  point  of  the  compass  came  pouring  in,  rea<ly  for  anything  new  in 
the  way  of  mining.  The  town  of  Auburn  was  laid  out  in  lots  about  June  16,  1862. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Peters  and  Knight,  Abbott  &  Packwood,  had  building  up  for  stores,  and 
movcMl  from  their  tents  into  them  before  the  4th  of  July  following.  The  poj)ulatiou 
in  that  vicinity  dependent  for  supplies  from  Auburn  was  not  less  than  from  three  to 
four  thousand  persons  by  September  of  the  same  year.  At  one  time,  in  1862  and  l>^^, 
Auburn  had  forty  stores  and  saloons.  There  was  a  large  numlicr  of  emigrants  from 
the  States  that  year  for  Salmon  River  and  Oregon.  A  large  proportion  of  these  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn  and  Powder  River  Valley. 

Auburn  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  mother  of  mining  camps  in  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Western  Idaho.  From  Auburn  prospecting  parties  were  fitted  out  and  the  coun- 
try explored  in  every  direction.  Grimes's  party  discovered  Grimes's  Creek  ;  in  fact, 
the  great  lioise  Basin.  Ross  Smith,  Jack  Long,  and  others  found  Granite  Cn»ek,  aud 
laid  out  the  town  of  Inde^>endence  on  this  creek  about  July  4,  1862.  Caflon  City  was 
largfly  st^ttled  by  Aubumites.  The  Owyhee  mines  were  the  result  of  discoveries  made 
.  by  Uiicle  Tom  Turner's  party  in  search  of  Sinker  Creek,  and  by  a  party  from  Idaho 
which  diK<H>vered  Reynolds  and  Jordan  Creek.  During  this  time  but  little  work,  per- 
manent in  its  character,  was  done,  miners  being  generally  on  the  hunt  for  strikess  or 
a  big  thing.  They  did  not  begin  to  look  for  dauns  yielding  under  eight  to  sixteen 
dollara  per  day  per  hand  until  about  1864.  On  the  contrary,  each  mincT  seemed  to  l»e 
determined  to  expend  his  last  dollar  before  locating.  At  the  same  time  every  miner 
brought  with  him  his  peculiar  ideas  of  a  mining  country,  formed  in  the  mines  they 
happened  to  come  from.  We  had  miners  from  Canfornia,  Australia,  Caril>oo,  Florence, 
Pike's  Peak,  and  Mexico ;  but  the  surface  indications  here  do  not  iireeisely  resemble 
any  of  the  above-named  mining  localities.  Because  it  was  not  dry  and  barren,  as  in 
most  mining  districts,  the  country  remained  almost  wholly  unprospected.  There  was 
another  class,  however,  that  kept  at  work,  sp^ardless  of  the  surface  indications  in  the 
country,  and  to  this  class  is  owing  almost  entirely  the  permanent  settlement  of  tbt'>e 
two  counties  as  mining  districts.  Almost  wholly  without  other  capital  than  that  ol>- 
taine<l  from  the  ground  worked,  they  have,  in  eight  years,  demonstrated  the  fart  that 
Baker  and  Union  Counties  are  both  rich,  and  almost  unlimited,  except  by  their  own 
bi»uudarie»,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  placer-mines. 

The  character  of  the  mining  country  is  this :  It  is  covered  with  a  fine,  loamy  soil, 
and  with  excellent  bunch  and  rye  grass.  In  many  places  decomposed  quartz  and  flt»at 
slate,  granite  and  volcanic  rocks,  appear.  The  general  appearance  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  country  has  been  under  water  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  that  large 
streams  of  water  have  ci-ossed  the  country  in  a  difiereut  direction  from  that  in  trhich 
they  now  run.  In  many  places  heavy  deposits  or  channels  of  washed  gravel  have 
beeii  found.  The  country  is  broken  up  in  gulches,  fiats,  and  hills,  fronting  on  aud 
leading  into  and  surrounding  the  main  large  valleys  that  lie  on  the  present  main 
streams  of  water.  In  other  words,  the  mines  are  confined  to  the  table-lands  and  f<.N>t- 
hills  of  the  mountains.  The  depth  of  the  mining  lands  runs  from  almost  bare  bed-rock 
to  sixty  and  more  feet  deep,  and,  to  work  it  witli  profit,  water  is  required  for  ground- 
sluicing  and  hydraulic  mining.  In  many  places  the  ground  is  sufficiently  rich  to  pay 
w(«-king  in  rockers.  The  entire  country,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  almost  wholly  de- 
}>endent  on  snow-water  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  countrj-  is  fille<l,  in  almost  every 
district,  with  what  are  here  usimlly  called  dry  ditches.  The  fall  of  snow  is  irregular ; 
some  years  the  dry  ditches  have  water  twenty  days,  other  years  from  forty  to  sixty  day^. 
There  are  some  permanent  streams  that  furnish  water  sufficient  for  large  ditches ;  but 
as  these  streams  cut  well  back,  and  lie  deep  down  in  the  mountains,  long  lines  of 
ditches  ore  required  to  convey  them  to  the  mines,  and  to  build  long  ditches  capital 
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must  be  obtained.  The  li\ing  streams  available  for  ditches  are  Bamt,  Malheur,  and 
Powder  Rivers,  and  Eagle  Creek.  Among  the  first  ditches  built  here  were  those  of 
Conoyer  on  Powder  River,  Davidson  &  Carter's,  and  Kirkpatrick  &  Co.'s  ;  for  Auburn 
mines  the  water  being  taken  from  Elk  Creek.  The  Grifiin,  Stafford,  and  Littlefield 
ditch  from  Elk  Creek  to  Griffin  Gulch. 

W.  H.  Packwood,  Abbott,  Fuller,  Ward,  and  others  organized  the  Auburn  Water 
Company  in  1862,  about  September  15th  to  20th  ;  sold  in  November  to  some  Portland 
capitalists — Messrs.  Ladd,  Brooke,  Thompson,  Ainsworth,  and  others,  who  canied  the 
enterprise  through  the  next  year.  This  euteri)rise  was  one  of  the  greatest  inducements 
to  the  i^ermanent  settlement  of  Powder  River  Valley,  and  the  capital  invested  by  the ' 
last-named  gentleman  is  almost  the  only  outside  capital  ever  invested  in  these  two 
conuties. 

Packwood,  Perkins,  Statsman,  and  Kitchen  built  theTJlark's  Creek  ditch  in  spring  of 

1863,  which  ditch  has  been  and  is  now  a  good  piece  of  paying  property.  The  Rye 
Valley  ditch  was  built  in  1864,  and  from  time  to  time  almost  all  the  springs  in  the 
monntainsT  and  streams  that  run  water  while  the  sdow  lasts  have  been  improved  for 
mining  purposes.  The  main  or  living  streams  so  far  are  idle.  In  1863,  W.  H.  Pack- 
wood,  Ira  Ward,  Robert  Kitchen,  and  J.  N.  Hull  organized  the  Burnt  River  Ditch  and 
Mining  Company.  This  was  an  undertaking  and  enterprise  of  first  magnitude,  and 
founded  mere  on  the  belief  as  to  the  general  existence  of  paying  gold  mines  on'tlie 
Burnt  River  and  Willow  Creek  mountain  sides  than  from  any  positive  knowledge  of 
their  existence.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  W.  H.  Packwood  hired  a  party  of  men  and  sent 
them  to  prospect  the  Willow  Creek  side  of  the  mountain.  They  found  from  a  color  to 
three  bits  to  the  jian,  gold  coarse  order.  They  could  find  it  in  almost  every  ])lace,  in 
the  flats,  hills,  and  gulches,  in  paying  quantities.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  A.  C.  Goodrich 
ran  trial-lines  for  a  ditch.  In  1864,  Charles  Barrett,  civil  engineer,  surveyed  and  staked 
the  line  fiir  a  ditch  from  Burnt  River  to  Shasta  Pass  or  Gap. 

Now,  to  understand  the  character  of  the  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  Burnt 
River  and  Willow  Creek  are  two  streams  rising  in  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  and 
running  parallel  with  each  other  a  distance  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles,  separated  V»y  a 
dividing  mountain  that  rises  in  altitude  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet.  The  slopes 
of  the  divide  separate  Burnt  River  and  Willow  Creek  from  each  other,  on  an  avenige, 
about  fifteen  miles.  Now,  the  object  of  the  company  in  selecting  Shasta  Pass — a  low 
gap  in  the  main  divide— was  to  run  a  line  of  ditch  in  such  manner  as  to  command 
both  sides  of  the  mountain.  By  Mr.  Barrett's  survey,  the  distancw  from  Burnt  River 
to  Shasta  Pass  was  found  to  be  over  eighty-eight  miles  for  line  of  ditch.  By  command- 
ing Shasta  Pass  as  a  terminal  point,  it  was  believed  by  the  company  that  their  line  • 
would  command  a  larger  extent  of  placer-mines  than  was  ever  before  commanded  by 
any  ditch  in  the  history  of  mining  in  California  or  elsewhere.  Fi-om  Shasta  Pass,  the 
ditch-line  could  be  extended  on  the  Willow  Creek  slope  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  to  Snake  River.  On  the  Burnt  River  slope,  it  could  be  prolonged  sixty  and  more 
miles,  Snake  River  being  the  only  limit  to  its  extension.    After  Mr.  Barrett's  survey  in 

1864,  the  Indians  were  hostile  for  over  two  years,  so  as  to  render  life  and  property 
unsafe,  and  no  further  work  was  done  until  1867.  At  this  time  Mr.  T.  J.  Carter,  of 
Portland,  became  interested  in  the  company,  and  work  was  resumed  in  June,  1867 — 
Mr.  T.  J.  Carter,  president,  and  W.  H.  Pjickwood,  secretary ;  capital  stock,  $144,000. 
In  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  the  company  completed  nearly  fifty-eight  miles  of  the  main  line, 
commencing  at  Shasta  Pass  and  running  to  water.  They  expended  over  $100,000  on 
the  work  of  construction  in  that  time.  Their  line  of  ditch  in  these  fifty-eight  miles 
took  in  the  small  streams  fed  by  snow,  and  had  tapped  East  Camp  Creek.  In  the 
spring  of  1870,  the  company  puddled  their  ditch  with  the  snow-water  and  Camp  Creek, 
and  had  water  ibr  sale  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  Willow  Creek  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  water  sold  by  them  realized  an  average  of  about  60  cents  per  inch  for  ten  hours'  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  Mr.  Uriah  Perry,  an  old  ditch-man  in  California,  came  into 
this  country,  and  having  examined  the  mines,  and  knowing  practically  that  Burnt 
River  and  Slalheur  were  the  only  available  living  streams  of  water  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  placers  were  extensive,  he  projected  forming  a  company  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  water  rights  and  mining  extensively.  He 
enlisted  Mr.  J.H.  Johnson,  who  went  back  to  Chicago  and  there  succeeded  in  inducing 
Mr.  Buford,  of  Rock  Island,  to  come  out  and  examine  the  country.  The  result  was, 
after  some  weeks'  examination,  that  Mr.  Buford  purchased  nearly  the  entire  stock  and 
control  of  the  Burnt  River  Ditch  Company's  property,  including  large  tracts  of  mining 
land,  on  liberal  terms,  fair  profit  to  seller  and  purchaser.  Mr.  Buford,  being  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  proposed  to  double  the  size  or  capacity  of  the  ditch  constructed  by  Carter 
and  Packwood.  Their  ditch  was  designed  to  convey  and  store  up  sufficient  water  to 
furnish  about  2,000  inches  for  ten  hours.  Mr.  Buford's  directions  would  require  the 
ditch  to  be  enlarged  to  about  8  feet  top,  6  feet  bottom,  able  to  carry  water  3  feet  deep. 
3Ir.  Johnson,  secretary  and  superintendent  for  the  company,  pressed  the  work  in  good 
and  bad  weather,  from  October,  1870,  to  January,  1871,  and  has  the  ditcli  about  com- 
pleted to  the  size  above  named,  or  very  near  it.    A  light  wagon  or  buggy  can  be  driven 
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iu  the  ditch,  and  two  horsemen  can  ride  through  it  abreast  comfortably.  This  company 
is  known  as  the  Malhenr  and  Bunit  River  Consolidated  Ditch  and  Mining  Company*; 
Mr.  Buford,  president ;  J.  H.  Johnson,  secretary ;  capital  stock,  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Biiforcl 
having  secured  the  Malheur  River  water,  this  company  now  own  and  control  all  the 
available  living  water  for  mining  purposes  in  these  districts,  to  wit :  Eldomdo,  Malheur, 
Amelia  City.  Rye  Valley  district,  Clark's  Creek,  and  Burnt  River  Slope — say,  at  a  low 
estimate,  mining  districts  that  together  would  form  one  district  sixty  miles  long  by 
ten  to  twenty  wide. 

All  the  water  in  this  district  is  from  the  snow,  or  natural  water,  and  usually  it  only 
a  fiords  a  sup))ly  for  a  small  number  of  claims  for  a  few  weeks.  This  is  the  large^ 
ditch  iu  the  State  of  Ort»gon,  and  will  be  one  of  the  longest  on  the  Pticiiic  coast  wuen 
c<mipleted,  as  in  time  it  will  be  extended  sixty  miles  from  Shasta  Pass.  About  thirty 
miles  more  will  tinish  the  main  line  or  trunk,  and  the  company  intend  doing  that  work 
early  this  spring.  One  objection  to  long  ditches  is  loss  from  evaporation.  This  line 
of  ditch  lies  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  mountain,  and  has  for  feeders  on  the 
line  not  less  than  eighteen  streams  of  wat«r  that  run  from  5  to  100  inches  each,  and 
should  more  than  make  good  all  loss  by  evaporation.  The  country  through  which  the 
lino  runs  is  a  favorable  one  for  ditching,  being  a  clay  loam  and  slate  country.  The 
ditch,  when  completed  for  running  wat<jr,  may  cost  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Very  many  will  say  :  Will  the  country  and  mines  jnstify 
the  investment  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  will  pay  for  an  investment  of 
$1,000,000  for  wat'er  to  supply  the  named  mining  districts  by  the  owners  using  even  oidi- 
nary  care  in  the  management  of  the  same.  Let  us  see.  The  old  company  sold  water, 
first  head,  30  cents ;  second  head,  20  cents ;  third  head ;  10  cents  per  inch  ;  fourth  bead,  5 
cents.  Average  about  60  cents  jier  inch  for  ten  hours.  Many  persons  may  not  under- 
stand what  we  call  in  mining,  first,  second  head,  etc.  It  is  the  same  water  first  sold  l^iog 
sold  over  several  times,  each  time  for  a  lower  i)rice  than  before,  as  the  water  depre- 
ciates in  value  from  use.  In  Mormon  Basin,  and  through  Mr.  Kelly's  Ditch  at  Amelia, 
the  water  of  the  upper  camp  is  used  in  the  lower  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times.  The 
Malhenr  and  Burnt  River  Ditch  Company,  when  their  works  are  completed,  can  8t»ll  say 
4,(.KX)  inches  for  ten  hours.  Say  that  they  only  realize  for  all  uses25  cents  per  inch,  (they 
should  at  a  lower  estimate  realize  40  cents  to  50  cents,  as  the  water  will  be  used  over 
three  times  in  many  places,)  their  sales  would  amount  to  $1,000  per  day.  They  can  mn 
and  sell  water  from  two  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  each  year. 
Their  current  expenses  should  not  exceed  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
per  year,  and  become  less  with  a^e  on  the  ditch.  Again,  the  question.  How  long  would 
this  lastf  The  fact  is,  the  available  supply  of  water  for  the  districts  named  cannot 
e(]ual  the  demand,  and  the  water  that  can  be  obtained  will  not  sufiice  to  work  out  tlie 
mines  on  this  line  in  the  next  one  hundred  years. 

A  few  years  ago  a  few  men  believed  this  true;  to-day  thousands  do.  Again,  indepen- 
deut  of  selling  water,  there  are  other  inducements  for  investments  in  ditches  which  did 
not  exist  a  few  years  ago.  In  this  case  the  one*comi)any  owning  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  water  can,  if  they  desire,  purchase  at  nominal  prices  from  the  United  States 
and  others  large  tracts  of  mining  land,  and  by  them  conveying  water  so  as  to  be  availa- 
ble to  mine  tlieir  land  can  raise  its  value  immensely  ;  or,  as  in  California,  they  can 
construct  large  fiumes  and  hydraulics,  mine  extensively  with  lai^e  streams  of  water, 
so  as  to  make  the  water  save  the  labor  of  men. 

Chinamen  are  in  the  country  and  can  be  hired  cheaply,  or  ground  could  be  rented  to 
them  with  water  to  work  it.  The  monopoly  a  ditch  company  has  here  gives  them  as 
absolute  a  right  to  tax  the  mines  in  some  form  or  other  as  the  Government  has  to  tax 
the  people.  Another  thing  is  this,  poor  and  rich  land  can  be  worked  now  at  the  same 
time ;  in  earlier  days  only  the  rich  land  could  be  worked  in  consequence  of  high 
prices.  Now,  however,  a  man  can  live  quite  cheaply,  labor  can  be  had  for  $2  50  to 
|4  per  day,  where  in  past  years  it  was  from  J|5  to  88 ;  hence,  when  water  can  be 
obtained,  every  class  of  mines  can  be  worked  ;  for  it  is  a  truth  that  miners  will  mine 
ground  for  less  than  wages,  and  take  the  chance  of  more  than  wages.  The  gold  dust 
in  Eldorado,  Malheur,  Amelia,  Clark's  Creek,  and  Burnt  River  Slope  is  worth  firom  $16 
to  §18  per  ounce. 

The  largest  i»iece  ever  found  in  Baker  County  was  at  Gimletville,  a  small  camp  on 
Burnt  River.  It  was  worth  nearly  §4,000.  Chinamen  have  both  bought  claims  at 
nominal  prices  and  have  paid  as  high  as  $3o,000  for  them.  The  com]d(^tiou  of  the 
Malheur  and  Burnt  River  ditch  will  give  steady  and  permanent  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  miners,  and  add  to  and  stimulate  the  agricultural  and  grazing  interests  of 
Baker  and  Union  Counties. 

Following  down  Burnt  River  from  the  mouth  of  Clark's  Creek  to  Snake  River,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles^  the  river  cuts  through  the  mountain  range  that  runs  northwurtl 
and  parallel  with  Snake  River.  So  far  as  the  river  has  been  tried,  on  the  bars  and 
hills,  on  and  near  the  river,  gold  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities.  In  fact,  fnmi 
one  to  fifty  dollars  per  day  have  been  made  with  the  rocker.  From  Clark's  Creek  to 
Express  Ranch,  for  twelve  miles  the  river  forms  a  caOon.    In  places  hundreds  of  feet 
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above  "the  river,  bare  and  hills  are  found  that  "would  pay  largely  with  water  for 
hydraulics  and  flames.  Some  of  these  hills  and  bai's  have  been  dnfted  and  worked  in 
rockers,  and  good  returns  made  in  that  manner ;  but  as  the  gold  is  not  confined  to  the 
bed-rock,  but  found  in  all  the  dirt,  in  some  locations  20  to  60  feet  deeii,  no  very  profit- 
able work  can  be  done  without  an  abundance  of  water  and  flumes.  There  is  also  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rich  for  at  least  twelve  miles  in  this 
ea&on.  To  open  and  work  the  bed  of  the  stream,  large  flumes  and  derricks  would  be 
required  to  operate  successfully. 

But  few  miners  have,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  money  to  invest  in  carrying  on  an 
enterprise  of  this  character ;  and  before  they  would  consolidate  themselves  for  an  enter- 
prise of  this  or  any  other  kind  requiring  heavy  outlay,  they  must  first  exhaust  the 
more  easily  accessible  placers,  on  the  same  principle  precisely  that  the  shallow  placers 
were  nearly  or  quite  worked  out  before  the  hills  were  opened  in  California,  The  hills 
and  bare  in  the  caiion  can  never  be  worked  until  the  Malheur  and  Burnt  River  Ditch 
Company  convey  water  to  work  them.  A  number  of  low-line  ditches  are  taken  out 
and  in  course  of  construction  on  Burnt  River  below  Express  Ranch.  These  low-line 
ditches  are  principally  built  by  the  minere,  small  in  size,  not  high  enough  for  hydraulic 
mining,  and  seldom  exceed  from  one  to  three  miles  in  length.  How^ever,  there  is  a 
ditch  company  incorporated,  with  a  large  capital  stock,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  W.  P.  Rich- 
mond, president ;  Mr.  McHeury,  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Donnell,  superintendent.  Their 
object  18  to  construct  one  or  more  large  ditch  from  the  vicinity  of  Express  Ranch,  or 
mouth  of  the  canon  just  named  above  the  ranch,  and  convey  the  water  down  over 
the  bars  and  foot-hills  for  sale  and  to  mine  their  own  land.  This  company  would  have 
a  line  of  ditch  that  would  command  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land  for  hydraulic  and 
ground-sluicing,  and  their  line  of  ditches  would,  or  can  be,  extended  to  cover  gooil 
mining  land  to  Snake  River,  say  forty  miles. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Durkee,  of  Express  Ranch,  has  also  commenced  a  line  of  ditch  out  of 
Burnt  River,  that  would  be  some  200  feet  higher  on  the  hills  than  Mr.  Richmond's  line 
of  ditch.  Both  ditches  would  be  nearly  the  same  length,  command  the  same  country, 
with  this  exception,  Mr.  Durkee's  being  highest  on  the  mountain,  would  command  a 
large  tract  of  mining  land  lying  between  the  two  ditches.  Towering  high  on  the 
mountain,  al>ove  all  these  lines  of  ditches,  will  come  in  time  a  branch  ditch  from  the 
Shasta  Pass,  owned  by  the  Malheur  and  Burnt  River  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  that 
will  lie  on  the  mountain-side  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  any  other  ditch  can  ever  go ; 
and  yet  high  above  this  line  lie  Sutherland's  mines,  where,  with  snow-water  in  the 
spring  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  men  make  what  would  be  in  the  older  States  good  pay 
for  a  year's  labor.  Higher  still  is  the  far-famed  Mormon  Basin,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  and  near  the  center  of  aU  the  camps  named.  Few  camps  have  been 
found  richer  than  Mormon  Basin.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  one  thousand  buckets 
of  dirt  have  yielded  as  high  as  one  thousand  dollars  in  rocking.  A&  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  basin  is  very  limited,  the  mining  population  has  seldom  exceeded  from 
three  to  five  hundred  persons. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  ditches  on  South  Powder  River,  which  enable  from  three 
to  five  hundred  Chinamen  to  make  a  living  at  mining.  Messrs.  McCrary,  Tracy, 
Ingraham,  and  others  own  a  number  of  small  ditches  on  Rock  Creek  and  North  Powder. 
Some  of  them  are  five  miles  long.  They  command  an  extensive  hydraulic  and  ground- 
sluicing  district,  that  pays  from  $2  to  $10  per  day  to  the  man,  with  good  water  privi- 
ledges.  In  the  foot-hills  near  Pocahontas  a  number  of  good  claims  have  been  found, 
the  gold  being  very  coarse.  One  piece  found  last  summer  was  worth  |i247.  Salmon 
Creek,  in  same  district,  is  opened  in  several  places,  and  found  good.  Distant  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Burnt  River  country  lies  what  are  called  the  Eagle  Creek  mines, 
in  IJnion  County.  The  range  and  character  of  gold  is  the  same  as  in  the  Burnt  River 
countr3^  The  Eagle  Creek  mines  have  been  worked  with  rockers  for  some  years,  and 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  taken  from  them  in  that  way ;  now  there  is  a  ditch 
under  construction  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  country.  The  following,  from  the 
Bedrock  Democrat  of  Baker  City,  gives  the  latest  information  on  the  subject  of  the.be 
mines : 

"  Eagle  Creek  akd  its  prospects. — For  some  time  past  we  have  heard  it  rumored 
that  the  construction  of  a  large  ditch  in  what  is  known  as  the  Eagle  Creek  country 
was  contemplated.  We  are  now  able  to  state  that  the  waters  of  Eagle  Creek  liave 
been  secured,  and  that  C.  M.  Foster,  United  States  surveyor  of  miniug  lauds  in  Eastern 
Oregon,  has  run  trial-lines,  and  surv'eyed  and  staked  out  over  sixteen  miles  of  the 
main  line  of  the  ditch.  It  will  be  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  is  intended 
to  have  a  capacity  large  enough,  with  the  aid  of  reservoirs,  to  run  and  sell  3,000  inches 
of  water  in  the  Shanghai,  Rooster,  and  Powder  River  Slope  raining  districts.  Work  on 
the  ditch  will  be  commenced  as  early  as  April;  if  the  weather  peTmits,  in  March  next. 
Mr.  George  Carter  is  now  looking  for  a  good  site  on  which  to  cut  the  flume  lumber,  and 
intends  to  be  ready  for  operations  by  the  Ist  of  April,  the  amount  of  lumber  Innug 
about  300,000  feet.  It  is  the  intention  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  to  have  a 
ditch  completed  and  conveying  water  between  the  Ist  of  August  aud  September.    The 
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principal  part  of  the  work  on  the  ditch  will  be  let  to  two  Chinamen,  one  of  Baker 
City  and  the  other  of  Auburn,  who  will  put  on  between  two  and  three  hundred  Chi- 
naiiien,  and  linish  the  ditch,  with  ease,  by  the  time  the  flumes  can  be  built.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  work,  we  are  assured,  have  perfected  the  financial  arrangements,  and 
will  safely  carry  the  enterprise  through  to  completion. 

*'  Messrs.  Bowen  &  Cranston,  of  this  place,  are  going  over  to  select  a  place  for  a 
store,  which  will  probably  form  a  nucleus  for  a  town  in  that  section  of  the  country-. 
Thi'y  will  take  a  number  one  selected  stock,  full  and  complete  in  every  department 
required  in  a  new  mining  country.  Both  having  had  large  experience  as  pioneer  mer- 
chants of  Auburn,  Idaho,  and  Clark's  Creek,  they  are  certainly  well  quaJttied  for  such 
an  undertaking.  They  design  being  ready  for  trade,  in  the  new  location,-  by  or  betore 
the  1st  of  next  April.  C.  M.  Foster  has  surveyed  a  number  of  mineral  land  claims  in 
that  country,  under  the  United  States  mineral  land  act— the  size  of  them  all  the  way 
from  ten  to  eighty  acres.  Quite  a  number  of  claims,  from  ten  to  forty  acres,  have  been 
located  by  some  of  our  pioneer  miners  from  Auburn — among  them  are  Georce  Slooam, 
D.  Moore,  C.  E.  Smith,  and  Judge  White.  The  Eagle  Creek  country,  through  iK>rtiou8 
of  which  this  ditch  will  be  constructed,  is  known  to  be  very  rich  in  aurifenms  deposits; 
it  is  also  extensive.  In  gulch,  creek,  flat,  and  hill  are  paying  gold  mines,  and  aU  now 
wanted  is  a  good  supply  of  water.  When  that  is  secured,  the  Eagle  Creek  country  \si\\ 
be  second  to  none  for  mining  purposes  ;  and  it  will  bo  equal  to  any  camp  iu  Oregon. 
It  is  well  known  hero  who  are  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise ;  but  as  Portland  and 
eastern  parties  desire  an  interest,  the  matter  of  incorporation  will  be  )>ostpone<l.  but 
the  work  will  be  prosecuted  without  delay  at  the  time  specified.  The  Eagle  Creek 
enterprise  and  mines  are  in  Union  County,  and  are  destined  to  add  largely  to  the 
wealth  and  population  of  that  county.  Union  and  Baker  are  the  richest  counties  in 
Oregon  in  mineral  resources." 

W.  H.  Packwood  and  Alexander  Stewart  are  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise.  The 
cost  of  the  ditch  will  be  not  less  than  $100,000,  with  reservoirs.  They  have  a  never- 
failing  stream  of  water  from  1,500  to  2,000  inches  (miner's  measure)  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply.  After  building  about  eleven  miles,  their  sales  of  water  will  amount  to  from  $50  to 

100  daily.  They  can  sell  all  their  water  from  two  to  five  times  and  realize  from  30  to 
40  cents  per  incli,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  from  what  is  known  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  country  that  this  line  of  ditch  will  repay  the  entire  outlay 
in  dividends  in  one  year  from  its  completion.  A  town  named  Sparta  has  been  laid  off 
in  that  vicinity,  and  buildings  are  being  erected  for  stores,  etc.,  at  this  time,  and  num- 
bers are  preparing  to  build. 

From  the  article  in  the  Democrat,  you  will  see  that  miners  are  locating  mining  lands 
in  this  district  under  the  United  States  mineral  land  act.  This  is  the  first  land  ever 
located  in  Oregon  in  that  way,  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  All  mining  lands  have  been 
owned  by  squatter,  or  possessory  title  character  heretofore.  In  consequence  of  the 
manner  of  holding  under  the  old  style,  men  have  been  very  reserved  in  the  mat- 
ter of  even  taking  up,  or  investing  money  in  mining  lands,  unless  actually  prepared 
to  occupy  and  work  the  same.  Representation  is  ever  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
mines,  and  if  a  man  has  invested  thousands  of  dollars  in  laud  and  fails  to  represent  it 
properly,  he  forfeits  all  title  if  any  one  should  step  in  and  represent  the  land. 

Representing  varies  in  different  localities.  Some  camps  require  $25  in  labor  in  the 
year  on  or  for  each  claim  owned,  water  or  no  water.  Some  require  representing  each 
year  about  the  time  water  is  expected ;  and  if  no  water  can  be  obtaine<l  for  mining, 
notices  are  to  be  renewed  on  boundaries,  and  claims  laid  by.  All  claims  require  repre- 
sentation by  actual  labor  on  an  average  one  day  in  seven  when  water  can  be  obtained. 

No^,  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  a  cause  for  surprise  that  outside  land— or 
land  on  which  water  can  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense — should  remain  un- 
located  or  investments  made  to  bring  it  into  market  when  the  title  to  it  could  only  be 
of  a  i)os8es8ory  character,  entailing  through  representation  each  year,  for  each  claim 
owned,  from  three  to  four  times  the  Government  price  for  same.  This  United  States 
law  will  civate  a  revolution  in  title,  and  by  doing  thjit  representation  as  now  prac- 
ticed will  cease.  While  it  is  true  that  this  law  may  induce  larger  investments  in 
mining  lands  than  heretofore — in  some  cases  to  the  injury  of  the  poor  man — it  is  believed 
by  many  (aside  from  being  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government)  that  an  absolute 
security  of  title  will  induce  investments  of  ca^ntal  to  improve,  bring  water,  erect 
hydraulics,  construct  flumes,  etc.,  on  a  large  portion  of  our  mineral  lauds  that  poor 
men  could  not  now  or  hereafter  operate.  Should  such  be  the  result,  as  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  will  be,  it  will  even,  while  making  the  rich  richer,  benefit  the  labor- 
ing man  and  the  country  more  than  under  the  present  practice,  as  then  thousands  can 
be  employed  in  flelds  created  solely  by  the  aid  of  capital. 

The  yearly  gold  product  of  our  mines  cannot  have  l>een  less  than  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  million  dollars  from  1863  to  1870.  The  gold  has  been,  we  may  say,  the 
sole  pnxluct  of  labor.  The  number  of  miners  has  varied  from  one  to  three  thousand, 
averaging  for  several  years  about  fifteen  hundred.  The  average  mining  season  has  not 
been  three  months  per  year.    With  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  by  means 
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of  the  ditches  now  contemplated,  our  mining  population  and  gold  product  should 
be  from  three  to  Hxe  times  greater  than  heretolore. 

So  fiu*  we  have  no  more  than  cracked  the  shell  of  our  mines,  the  core  aud  heart  still  lying 
in  the  hills  aud  old  river-channels,  and  we  have  only  been  slowly  but  surely  develop- 
ing this  fact.  In  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the  head  of  Grande  Ronde  River,  good  land 
has  been  found,  and  indications  of  extensive  hill-mines.  Gk)od  copper  and  coal  have 
been  found  in  Union  and  Baker  Counties,  on  Snake  River.  T.  J.  Carter,  W.  H.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Isaac  and  John  Garrison  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  prospecting 
for  coal  on  Snake  River.  Sufficient  work  was  done  to  show  the  existence  of  good  coiu 
deposits  of  a  bituminous  character ;  but  as  there  was  no  demand  except  for  blacksmiths' 
use,  it  would  not  pay  them  to  continue  work. 

Our  quartz  interests  are  in  their  infancy.  So  far  the  Rockyfellow  lode  has  been 
worked  more  than  any  other  vein  or  lode  in  Baker  or  Uuion  Counties. '  This  lode  has 
b€«n  worked  for  the  past  five  years,  paying,  wo  are  informed,  well  and  regularly.  The 
present  owners,  Messrs.  Brown  &  Virtue,  are  down  about  400  feet,  have  a  well-defined 
lode  from  20  to  30  inches  wide.  The  quartz  yields  them  from  $40  to  $60  per  ton.  The 
gold  is  worth  $19  50  per  ounce.  The  owners  have  a  ten-stamp  mill  at  Baker  City  ; 
obtain  their  power  to  drive  the  mill  from  a  ditch  from  Powder  River.  The  lude  is  situ- 
ated al>out  seven  miles  from  Baker,  on  the  divide  between  Powder  and  Burnt  Rivers. 
This  lode  has  yielded  thousands  of  tons  of  ^ood  rock,  and  from  present  indications  is 
inexhaustible/and  the  mine  probably  contains  wealth  sufficient  to  pay  for  working  for 
ages  to  come.  E.  M.  White,  at  Auburn,  is  down  over  110  feet  on  what  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  is  a  true  vein.  The  vein  is  almost  perpendicular,  with  well-defiue<l 
wall-rock.  The  rock  contains  fine  gold.  The  veiu  is  from  6  to  30  inches  wide,  aud 
improves  as  they  go  down.  Mr.  White  intends  soon  commencing  a  tunnel,  calculated 
to  tap  the  lode  about  200  feet  below  the  surface.  He  has  taken  outr  in  siukmg  his 
shaft,  almost  beyond  doubt,  quartz  sufficient  to  pay  for  erecting  a  mill,  which  he  in- 
tends doing  this  summer.  The  rock  has  been  worked  in  an  arrastra,  aud  yielded  nearly 
$90  per  ton.  Quite  a  number  of  other  ledges  have  been  found  in  the  same  vicinity. 
Up  on  South  Powder  a  number  of  fine  ledges  have  been  found. 

Near  Pocahontas  a  ten-stamp  mill  is  now  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Olds  &  McMurran, 
and  is  to  do  custom-work.  Water,  for  milling,  and  wood,  for  steam,  are  abundant,  and 
cheap  living  can  be  had,  as  Pocahontas  is  situated  iu  the  edge  of  oue  of  the  best  farm- 
ing districts  in  Eastern  Oregon.  Quartz  is  abundant  iu  the  foot-hills  aud  mountains 
back  of  Pocahontas.  Many  lodes  are  partially  opened.  Some  have  been  worked  with 
an  arrastra,  some  with  hand-mortars,  and  the  results  are  extremely  favorable.  In  fact, 
the  rock  was  so  well  known  that  I  understand  that  Messrs.  Olds  &,  McMurran  have 
more  than  rock  sufficient  engaged  for  crushing  from  responsible  parties  to  pay  the  en- 
tire cost  of  erecting  a  mill.  The  Young  America  is  about  4  feet.  A  tunnel  is  being 
run  to  strike  it  deep  down  in  the  hill.  The  Gunboat  is  near  2  feet  wide  30  feet  down, 
and  the  rock  is,  without  doubt,  extremely  rich.  On  Salmon  Creek,  in  same  vicinity, 
a  ledge  has  been  found  recently  that  12  feet  down  is  nearly  4  feet  wide,  and  from  which 
wo  have  seen  as  rich  rock  as  we  ever  saw  from  California.  In  Rye  Valley  a  largo  num- 
ber of  ledges  have  been  found  in  which  silver  predominates ;  so  far  no  capital  has  been 
invested  t<i  develop  them.  At  Hagern,  Union  County,  a  small  mill  is  owned  by  George 
Carter  and  others,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  ledges.  On  one  ledge  they  are  down 
about  130  feet  with  a  tunnel.  The  vein  is,  in  places,  as  much  as  30  inches  wide ;  rock 
is  abundant ;  all  the  rock  pays  for  milling,  and  in  some  places  he  has  found  rock  that 
milled  about  $500  per  ton.  There  are  a  large  number  of  ledges  fouud  iu  that  county 
that  prospect  welL 

As  I  said  before,  no  capital  has  been  invested  in  Baker  and  Uniou  Counties  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  mining  interests,  except  the  amount  named  from  Portland.  Our 
placer  and  bill  mines  and  quartz  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  capital  and  labor 
united  to  develop  them  properly.  W^hen  developed,  as  they  will  be  sooner  or  later. 
they  will  be  fouud  to  cnutain  unbounded  mineral  wealth,  and  to  be  as  certain,  safe,  and 
reliable  counties  for  good  paying  returns  on  investments  of  that  character,  as  can  be 
found  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  population  of  Union  and  Baker  Coun- 
ties has  probably  never  exceeded  12,000  persons,  and  has  not,  we  think,  been  less  than 
8,000  since  1862.  The  climate  of  the  country  is  healthy,  equal  to  any  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Both  counties  have  extensive  farming  land  aud  grazing  country  almost 
nnequaled,  and  in  fact  not  surpassed,  in  Oregon  or  California.  Both  counties  have 
been  whollv  dependent  on  Portland  for  merchandise,  but  the  com]>letiou  of  the  Uniou 
and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  has  given  Portland  competitors  for  our  trade  in  the  eu- 
terprising  me.'chants  of  Chicago. 

Last  fall  a  Chicago  merchant  shipped  a  fair  stock  of  merchandise  to  Eldorado,  and 
we  leacn  he  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  venture  that  next  spring  he  will  ship  a  lar^o 
stock  to  Eldorado  via  Kelton  and  Boise  City.  This  competition  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people  of  Baker  and  Union  Counties.  Portland  having  had  a  monopoly  of  our 
trade,  we  have  been  taxed  as  high,  aud  higher  on  an  average,  for  merchandise  than 
the  same  sold  in  Idaho,  firom  one  to  three  hundred  miles  farther  inland  than  wo  were 
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from  Portland.  We  trust  onr  Senators  and  Representatives  may  indnce  Congress  to 
pass  a  bill  for  a  railroad  to  connect  the  Colombia  River  and  Central  Pacific  or  Union 
Kailroads,  such  as  to  insure  its  early  building.  Such  a  road  would  naturally  and  nece»- 
sarily  run  very  near  the  center  of  both  counties,  and  would,  by  giving  means  of  trans- 
portation for  our  products,  lead  to  the  settlement  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  valuable 
for  farming  and  grazing  purposes.  With  such  road  completed,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
part  of  the  Pacihc  coast  that  would  offer  better  inducements  to  the  emigrant  for  per- 
manent homes  than  in  these  two  counties.  Nor  do  we  believe  that,  with  railroad  facil- 
ities, any  two  counties  in  the  great  basin  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  t<o  the  Sierras  or 
Cascades  offer  to  the  capitalist  mining  investments  of  a  more  permanent  character,  on 
which  certain,  safe,  ana  speedy  returns  can  be  expected.  From  1862  to  1871  onr  im- 
X>ort8  have  been  paid  in  gold  from  our  mines ;  with  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion we  could  pay  in  wool,  flour,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  and  many  other  articles 
of  produce  that  now  depend  solely  on  the  mines  for  a  market.  The  gold  yield  should 
not  be  one  million^  but  from  three  to  five  million  dollars  yearly  from  these  two  coun- 
ties, and  from  agncultural  and  grazing  products  a  like  sum.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Umatilla  and  Wasco  Counties  as  to  health,  grazing,  and  farming,  but  their  mineral  re- 
sources ore  limited.  These  five  counties — Baker,  Union,  Grant,  Umatilla,  and  Wasco— 
embrace  what  is  known  as  Eastern  Oregon,  an  area  of  country  equal  in  extent  to  many 
of  our  largest  States. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IDAHO. 

ThU  Territory  manifests  a  considerable  decrease  in  its  product  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  detailed  estimate 
for  tbe  calendar  year  1870,  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Atlee, 
ajreut  of  W^ells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  Boise  City.  Mr.  Atlee  has  taken  great 
p<tins  in  the  preparation  of  this  table,  corresponding  with  all  the  express 
agents  of  the  Territory,  and  perfecting  his  estimates  slowly  and  labo* 
rionsly.  His  position,  experience,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
field  entitle  his  work  to  confidence.* 

lu  this  list,  the  production  is  arranged  according  to  points  of  ship- 
meut. 

Placerville $184, 428 

Centerville 249, 839 

Pioneer  City 250, 000 

Idaho  City 2,000,584 

Boise  Citj' 332,101 

Owyhee : 842, 935 

Lemhi  County 350, 000 

Lewiston 702, 613 

Wallula 57,500 

Walla-Walla 600,000 

Umatilla 280, 000 

Loon  Creek,  Dead  Wood,  Snake  Eiver,  and  other  diggings  150, 000 

Total... , 6,000,000 


Walla- Walla,  Wallula,  and  Umatilla  are  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
Territory;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  Idaho  treasure  finds  an  outlet 
through  these  places  to  Portland.  The  bullion  from  these  points,  together 
withthatirom  Lewiston,  making  altogether  some  $1,790,000,  is  included 
iu  the  exi)ress  and  private  shipments  from  Portland. 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  Idaho  is  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
creek  and  gulch  claims  of  the  older  placer-mining  districts  of  the  Boise 
Basin.  The  greater  portion  of  these  claims  have  been  turned  over  to 
Chinamen,  who  are  content  with  small  earnings,  and  who  will  maintain, 
uo  donbt,  for  many  years  to  come,  a  moderately  productive  industry  in 
theise  abandoned  fields.  Many  experienced  miners  express  the  opinion 
that  the  ground  in  creeks  and  gulches  which  has  been  worked  over 
already  has  since  accumulated  a  second  crop,  as  it  were,  of  gold.  This 
is  doubtless  true  of  certain  peculiarly  situated  localities;  but  such  a 
rapid  regeneration  of  mining  ground  cannot  be  predicated  on  a  large 
st-ale.  As  Mr.  Atlee  remarks,  however,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  this  subject, 
many  patches  of  auriferous  earth  and  gravel,  rich  in  gold,  were  passed 
over  undisturbed  by  the  early  miners;  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  sur- 

*  It  wiU  he  observed  that  the  estimate  of  $8,000,000  for  1869,  credited  to  Mr.  Atlee,  on' 
page  234  of  my  last  report,  was  reduced  by  me  to  $7,000,000.  Certain  items  in  that  esti- 
mate were  assumed,  and  I  therefore  took  the  liberty  of  altering  the  total.  The  present 
t«tiaiate  is  carried  out  in  greater  detail;  and  I  accept  it  as  the  best  possible. 
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face  material  have  been  "stripped  off"  in  search  of  the  best  "pay  dirt;'' 
vast  amounts  of  auriferous  earth  have  been  sluiced  from  hillsides 
and  side-gulches  into  the  main  streams,  and  the  accumulations  of  debris 
from  all  these  sources  have  been  exposed  to  disintegration  and  concen- 
tration under  the  action  of  the  elements  and  the  flowing  water,  con- 
stituting new  deposits,  which  can  only  be  exploited  by  means  of  bed-rock 
tunnels  and  flumes. 

The  quartz-mining  industry  has  made  little  progress  outside  of  the 
Owyhee  district.  Unwise  and  sometimes  dishonest  speculations  have 
led,  in  Boise  and  Alturas  Counties,  to  a  distrust  on  the  part  of  capi- 
talists; and  to  this  evil  influence  must  be  added  the  disadvantage  of 
geographical  position  with  reference  to  the  railway  communication, 
which  has  added  so  many  facilities  for  the  development  of  districts  more 
favorably  situated.  When  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  obtaining  comma- 
nicatious,  machinery,  supplies,  and  labor  were  felt  in  common  by  all  the 
mining  regions  of  the  interior,  they  operated  with  less  discrimination 
against  particular  localities.  Now  that  a  portion  of  the  country  has 
been  relieved  from  this  burden,  the  crying  necessity  is  everywhere 
realized.    "What  we  require,''  says  IVIr.  Atlee,  "i^  railroad  facilities.'' 

Brief  notices  of  such  districts  in  the  Territory  aa  seem  to  require  par- 
ticular mention  will  suffice  to  com{)l6te  this  general  statement  of  its 
condition  and  prospects. 

OWYHEE  COUNTY. 

The  placer- mines  of  this  county  have  been  diligently  worked  during 
the  past  two  years  by  the  Chinese,  who  have  operated  hydraulic  claims 
as  well  as  ordinary  placers.  Four  hydraulic  mines  are  rei)orted  as  worked 
by  white  men.  Three  of  these  were  old  claims.  The  fourth  is  a  claim 
about  half-way  up  the  side  of  Florida  Mountain,  near  Silver  City.  Water 
has  been  brought  by  a  ditch,  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  constructed  in 
the  autumn  of  1869,  from  the  head  of  Jordan  Creek.  The  product  of 
one  hydraulic  claim  was  nearly  820,000. 

The  product  of  tlie  mines  of  Owyhee  district  for  the  year  ending  July 
1, 1870,  was  as  follows: 


Mines,  etc. 


Ida  Elmore 

Iblahogany 

Golden  Chariot 

Slimee  and  tailings. 

Poorman 

Allison 

Red  Jacket 

Prospecting,  etc 


Total  quartz. 
Placer  gold 


Total  bullion  product . 


Amount  of 
ore. 


Tons, 
5,396 
507 
3,d43 
l,46d 
1,600 
124 
(f)300 
(f)650 


13,982 


Product. 


$239,109 
32,551 
236,624 
14,620 
42,769 
6,274 
13,993 
37,625 


62:^,565 
51,541 


675,106 


Yield  \yoT 
ton. 


$44  31 
64  20 
64  62 
10  00 
26  73 
50  60 
(?)46  44 
(f)57  H 


Average  from  quartz,  (principally  silver,)  $44  69. 
Average,  omitting  slimes  and  tailings,  $48  64. 

The  item  of  "  prospecting"  in  the  foi*egoing  table  includes  the  opera- 
tions of  many  parties  with  little  capital,  who  bring  in  from  time  to  time 
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small  lots  of  ore  to  the  mills.  Under  this  head  is  ranked  also  the  pro- 
duct from  Flint  district,  where,  perhaps,  twenty  men  have  been  at 
work  slowly  developing  some  of  the  lodes  of  "  fahl-ore.^  The  results 
hare  been  highly  encouraging,  considering  the  scale  of  operations. 
Some  of  the  rock  crushed  has  yielded  $200  per  ton. 

The  slimes  and  tailings  reported  in  the  table  were  workeil  at  the  mill 
of  the  Owyhee  Mining  Company,  which  treated  more  than  half  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  ore  o-eported,  or  7,129  tons  out  of  13,982. 
The  tailings,  however,  were  from  a  pile  some  four  years  old.  The  slimes 
or  slums  are  collected  from  the  battery-waters  in  separate  reservoirs, 
and  subsequently  are  mixed  with  dry  tailings  to  give  them  the  necessary 
consistency  for  reworking.  This  is  the  only  mill  in  the  district  having 
reservoirs  for  slimes  alone.  The  cost  of  working  the  slimes  is  $5  per 
ton. 

The  amount  of  ore  worked  during  the  year  referred  to  is  nearly  1,000 
tons  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  the  previous  year  ending  July  1, 
1869,  while  the  bullion  product  is  about  $375,000  less.  This  falling  off 
is  due  to  the  decrease  in  bullion  from  the  Golden  Gharii)t,  Ida  Elmore, 
and  Poorman  mines,  amounting  to  $373,000.  On  the  oth^r  hand,  the 
closing  of  the  Rising  Star  mine,  in  Flint  district,  and  the  cessation  of 
bullion  from  that  source,  is  almost  made  up  by  the  increase  in  placer- 
gold  and  the  yield  of  other  lodes. 

The  Ida  Elmore  looked  badly  during  the  first  part  of  1870,  and  in  the 
autumn  an  assessment  of  $50,000  was  levied.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
however,  a  considerable  improvement  was  manifest.  The  product  of 
the  mine  during  the  calendar  year  1870  was  $238,532. 

In  the  Golden  Chariot  mine,  work  has  been  pushed  with  vigor.  About 
the  1st  of  July,  1869,  the  ore  began  to  depreciate  in  value,  and  for  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November  of  that  year 
showeil  an  average  yield  of  only  $40  per  ton.  Then  a  new  level  being 
oi>ened,  much  richer  ore  was  exposed,  and  this  good  quality  has  been 
maintained  ever  since.  The  lowest  level  in  December,  1870,  was  470 
feet  below  the* surface,  and  showed  a  splendid  vein,  three  feet  in  width, 
of  very  good  ore.  Mr.  Cassell,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Oaks  and 
Reese  mine,  in  Mariposa  County,  California,  is  now  superhitendent  of 
the  Golden  Chariot  and  Ida  Elmore.  He  has  introduced  Giant  powder 
and  the  single-hand  drill,  on  the  system  described  in  my  report  of  1809, 
page  33.  Without  repeating  the  account  there  given,  and  the  estimates 
of  advantage  attached  to  the  system,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  on  Mr.  Cas- 
sell's  authority,  that  he  has  taken  out  from  the  Golden  Chariot  and 
Ida  Elmore  twice  as  much  ore  for  the  same  amount  of  openings  as  was 
formerly  done  with  common  powder  and  large  drills,  while  the  cost  of 
mining'has  been  reduced  at  least  one-third.  All  the  leading  mines  of 
the  district,  following  this  wise  example,  now  employ  single-hand  drills. 

The  secretary's  report  for  the  year  ending  February  1, 1870,  gives  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  Golden  Chariot : 

Receipts  from  bullion $279, 381 

Bills  payable 24,044 

Other  items 34, 716 

Cash  on  hand  February  1, 1869 34, 716 

372,857 
Expenditures 339, 559 

including  $109,503  for  labor;  $17,334  for  supplies ;  $61,286  for  milling; 
$14,895  for  hauling. 
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The  quantity  of  ore  milled  was  3,767  tons,  the  yield  of  which  was 
871  50  per  ton.  The  supplies  consumed  during  the  year  cost  $12,006. 
A  balance  of  $33,000  was  paid  on  a  mortgage  for  an  adverse  title. 
There  were  three  dividends  paid  during  the  year,  aggregating  $80,000. 

The  bullion  receipts  of  the  Golden  Chariot  for  the  calendar  year 
1870,  as  compiled  by  Mr.  B.  Wheeler  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Ke- 
I>ort,  have  been  as  follows: 


January $25, 138 

February 35, 055 

March 21,846 

April 

May 18,566 

June 18,566 

July 18,566 


Atfgust $50,606 

September 64, 616 

October 78, 576 

November 76, 187 

December 76, 277 

Total 483,999 


Of  the  less  productive  mines  the  Red  Jacket  and  the  Mahogany  have 
furnished  excellent  ore.  The  vein  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  small  and 
verv  hard,  but  rich.  The  Mahogany  vein  is  reported  to  be  both  wide 
anci  of  good  quality,  but  for  some  reason  the  company  has  been  forced 
to  lay  an  assessment.  The  Bed  Mountain,  Chipmunk,  Corduroy,  Peck 
and  Porter,  Blue  Jacket,  and  Belle  Peck  have  produced  ore.  The  Poor- 
man  mine  has  been  closed :  probably  for  good,  as  all  available  ore  has 
been  extracted,  and  there  is  little  apparent  encouragement  for  further 
prospecting.  The  Owyhee  Company,  owning  this  mine,  has  been  for 
some  years  occupying  itself  largely  with  custom-milling,  and  looking 
about  meanwhile  for  a  mining  property.  The  company  worked  the  Alli- 
son mine  for  a  while  on  lease,  and  it  turned  out  some  very  good  ores, 
resembling  those  of  Reese  River,  in  Nevada,  more  nearly  than  any  other 
Owyhee  ores  which  I  have  seen ;  but  their  occurrence  in  spots  necessi- 
tated the  extraction  of  much  barren  rock,  and  the  mine  was  closed,  as 
the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts.  The  Owyhee  Company  subse- 
quently purchased  the  Oro  Fino  mine,  and  work  has  been  commenced 
upon  it.  This  mine,  under  its  former  owners,  was  highly  productive 
and  profitable.  The  Oro  Fino  is  probably  the  strongest  vein  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  carries  large  amounts  of  fair  mill-rock.  Litigation  only  has 
prevented  its  working  for  several  years  past ;  but  it  has  now  fallen  into 
skillful  and  energetic  hands,  and  will  be  again  an  important  producer 
of  bullion. 

At  the  close  of  1870,  seven  mills  were  running  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity in  Owyhee  County,  a*  follows:  Owyhee,  30  stamps;  Ida  Elmore, 

20  stamps;  Cosmos,  10  stamps;  Webfoot, ;   Shoeubar,  5 

stamps;  Minear,  3  stamps;  Black's,  (in  Flint,)  5  stamps.  There  were 
also  two  arrastras  constantly  running,  and  a  mill  nearly  completed  at 
Fairview.  The  milling  capacity  of  Owyhee  district,  leaving  out  the 
Rising  Star,  Blaek's,  and  Iowa  Mills,  in  Flint,  is  about  3,500  tons  per 
month,  and  this  production  will  probably  be  maintained  by  the  mines 
through  the  summer  of  1871.  The  product  of  the  latter  half  of  1870  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  i)revious  half  year,  amounting  to  more  than  9,000 
tons;  and  the  bullion  production  has  increased  in  proportion.  Tlie 
exact  figures  have  not  come  to  hand,  but  I  learn  that  the  bullion  ship- 
ments during  tlie  last  six  months  of  the  year  1870  were  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  product  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Reckon- 
ing for  the  calendar  year  1870,  the  product  of  Owjhee  County,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  Mr.  Atlee,  given  on  a  foregoing  page,  was  $842,935. 
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THE  BOISE  BASIN.  • 

Water  was  tolerably  plenty  in  the  basin  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  the  yield  from  the  placers  was,  perhaps,  better  than  in  the 
last  two  years,  when  the  failure  of  the  winter-snows  left  the  spring  with- 
out a  steady  supply  of  water.  But  the  sanguine  hopes  of  many  who 
looked  for  a  large  increase  in  the  bullion  production  of  the  basin  have 
been  disappointed.  The  fact  is.  that  new  fields  of  mining  nearer  the 
railroad  are  draining  Idaho  of  her  nomadic  mining  population,  and  leav- 
ing the  diggings  in  the  hands  of  fewer  men,  who,  though  they  may  do 
better  individmdly  than  heretofore,  do  not  produce  so  much  in  the  ag- 
gi^egate. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  plaeer-mines  of  Boise 
are  exhausted.  They  still  produce  a  large  portion  of  the  bullion  yield 
of  the  Territory,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Atlee's  table,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  shipments  from  the  first  five 
localities  named  are  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  this  source.  It  is  here, 
moreover,  that  single  claims  are  reported  as  yielding  the  largest  sums. 
Of  sixt^^-four  placer-claims  in  Boise  County,  reported  to  the  Census 
Bm'eau,  employing  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  men  for  an  average 
period  of  4.15  months,  at  average  wages  of  $73  per  month,  the  aggre- 
gate yield  was  about  $360,000,  or  $7  per  day  per  hand.  This  list  of 
claims  includes  a  portion  of  those  at  Granite  Creek,  Placerville,  Idaho 
City,  Boise,  and  Centerville.  The  highest  yield  from  any  one  claim  is 
829,000,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  ranging  from  this  sum 
down  to  $10,000 — about  20  per  cent,  of  the  claims  reported  producing 
each  $10,000  or  more. 

The  growth  of  quartz-mining  is  the  natural  compensation  for  the 
decline  of  the  placers.  Aside  from  other  characteristic  differences 
between  these  industries,  there  is  one  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
weighed.  Quartz- mining  is  not  only  more  permanent  than  placer-mining ; 
it  is  more  productive  for  the  number  of  men  employed  tlian  the  aver- 
age placer-mining.  But  the  expenses  of  mat-erials,  machinery,  and  skilled 
labor  are  heavier,  so  that  this  form  of  mining  must  develop  later  and 
more  slowly  than  the  irregular  pioneer  activity  of  the  gulches  and  dig- 
gings. In  Boise  Basin,  the  vast  extent  of  placer-ground  is,  I  hold,  a 
certain  indication  of  resources  which  will  some  day  be  exploited  by  deep 
mining.  But  little  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  during  the 
past  year,  in  this  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  Elkhorn  Mill,  in  Boise  County,  was  reported  to  be  idle.  One  or 
two  enterprises  at  Granite  Creek,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  active 
quartz-mining  camp  in  the  county,  have  been  moderately  successful. 
The  following  account  of  this  locality  is  extracted  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco,  dated  June  30, 1870 : 

The  Gold  HiU  mine  and  mill  are  situated  on  Granite  Creek,  about  three  miles  from 
Placerville.  The  ledge  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  has  an  easterly  dip,  and  crops 
out  boldly  for  over  half  a  mile.  The  average  width  is  3  feet.  The  company  has  been 
vigorously  at  work  for  years,  and  has  one  80-foot,  one  120-foot,  and  one  100-foot  shaft, 
and  three  very  large  tunnels,  all  on  the  lodge.  Wo  entered  first  the  lower  level  or 
tunnel,  passing  along  450  feet  to  where  the  ledge  was  tapped.  Wo  then  wont  in  the 
left  drift  on  the  lo<le,  a  distance  of  80  feet,  and  here  found  the  ledge  about  3  feet  wide, 
and  heavily  charged  with  sulphurets  and  free  gold.  Returning  to  the  tunnel,  we  find 
another  drift,  some  80  feet  long,  on  the  led^e.  At  the  entrance  of  the  tuunel  is  the 
mill,  which  is  therefore  very  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  the  mine.  When 
winter  sets  in  the  company  will  drive  a  shaft  up  to  the  second  level,  and  eventually 
briug  all  the  ore  out  through  the  lower  tunnel.  At  present  the  ore  is  lowered  down 
an  incline  from  the  second  tunnel.  This  incline  is  some  400  feet  long,  and  is  350  feet 
farther  up  the  creek.    On  it  a  1-iuch  wire  rope  (manufactured  by  Uallidie  &  Co.)  ia 
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used,  and  the  loaded  car  going  down  banls  np  the  empty  car.    At  this  mine  are  em- 
ployed some  thirty  miuers,  who  are  paid  $75  (currency)  and  foand. 

On  both-  sides  of  the  cre^k  we  find  a  granite  formation,  in  which  are  the  vein«of 
quartz  holding  gold  with  silver  and  sulpnnrets,  the  gold  predominating.  The  on*  n- 
sembles  somewhat  that  of  Grass  Valley.  There  were  no  snlphnrets  on  top,  tbo«)e  Wmz 
first  reached  at  a  depth  of  60  to  75  feet.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  is  Mr.  David 
Coughanour,  a  very  clever  and  enterprising  gentleman.  The  mine  has  paid  expcu^cs 
of  all  kinds. 

The  mill  was  erected  by  the  Chickahominy  Company  at  an  early  day,  at  a  cn8t  of 
$75,000 ;  bnt  the  present  company  bought  it  at  a  low  price  not  long  aeo.  It  bu^ 
twenty-five  stamps,  of  850  pounds  each.  To  each  four  stamps  there  is  a  Hnnirt^rford 
concentrator,  which  does  very  well,  I  am  informed,  and  gives  satisfaction.  A  Hcody 
concentrat<or,  also  four  large  Wheeler  pans,  and  two  large  settlers,  are  used.  The  fu- 
gine  is  of  75  horse-power,  with  cylinder  36  by  14  inches,  and  was  built  by  the  Mimr«' 
Foundry  of  San  Francisco ;  the  two  large  boilers  were  made  by  the  Coffee  &  RiMioa 
Works.  Three  and  a  half  cords  of  wood,  costing  $4  per  cord,  are  bamed  daily.  Tv<*nTT 
stamps  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  the  other  five  were  soon  t^i  W 
set  at  work.  Some  35  tons  are  now  put  through  in  twenty-four  honrs.  A  cleaD-np, 
while  I  was  there,  of  nine  and  a  half  days'  run,  gave  55  pounds  of  amalgam,  irbirh 
yielded  $6,000.  On  account  of  the  sulphurets,  only  about  one-half  of  the  gold  i^  v\- 
tracted  from  the  ore.  The  company  has  now  on  hand  some  300  tons  of  sulphnret!*,  and 
they  are  taking  steps  with  regard  to  introducing  KusteVs  process  for  working  tht^. 
Tlie  mill  is  owned  by  Thomas  Mootrey,  1r.,  William  Lynch,  and  others. 

The  western  extension  of  the  Gold  Hill  mine  is  owned  by  Chandler  &.  Co.*  who  hnw 
a  tunnel  in  some  40  feet  on  the  ledge.  The  vein  is  from  1  to  3  feet  wide,  and  contaiiu 
good  ore,  givingnpward  of  $30  per  ton  in  the  mill. 

The  Eastern  Extension,  popularly  called  the  Growl  and  Go  Ledge,  is  owned  h}  M. 
and  J.  Eisslcr.  The  shaft  is  down  about  35  feet,  being  all  the  way  in  decoiii{M^^l 
matter,  the  sulphurets  not  being  yet  reached.  The  company  talk  of  erecting  s  te:i- 
stamp  mill  near  that  of  the  Gold  Hill. 

The  Yellow  Jacket  mine,  located  half  a  mile  np  the  creek,  is  owned  by  C.  P.  Emm. 
G.  White,  J.  Dixon,  and  others.  The  lode  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  avtra;:-* 
2  feet  in  width.  The  tunnel  is  in  170  feet.  The  rock  contains  principally  fw  p>i«!. 
bi\t  they  expect  to  find  sulphurets  as  they  go  deejwr.  The  ten-stamp  mill  is*  now  Wiu: 
built,  and  will  be  running  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  May  Flower  mine  is  a  fine-looking  location  owned  by  Tnmer  &  Yonnj;.  Tno 
vein  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  averages  3  feet  in  width.  There  isa  tano*! 
250  feet  long ;  also,  a  shaft  90  feet  deep.  The  boys  have  been  working  thppe  yrar* 
and  doing  well,  and  it  would  pay  to  have  a  mill  here  if  the  owners  of  the  miilf  «^re 
able  to  build  it.  They  have  been  working  their  ore  successfully  for  three  years  viTh 
an  arrastra.  The  apparatus  for  revolving  the  stones  is  quite  unique,  being  aborizoutal 
hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  24  feet  in  diameter. 

Besides  these  mines  there  are  several  others,  as  the  Gray  Eagle,  Columbia,  Web-Fr*»*, 
Lawyer,  Pioneer,  Golden  Gate,  etc.,  which  I  was  unable  to  visit.  One  fact  particnlaily 
struck  me  here,  and  that  was  the  abundance  of  timber  close  to  the  mines. 

The  same  writer  describes  as  follows  two  mines  in  the  neighborho<^I 
of  Centerville : 

Twelve  miles  east  from  Centerville,  on  Grimes  Creek,  is  the  lode  of  the  Mamnioth 
Gold  Mining  Company,  located  in  1863.  The  average  width  of  the  lode  \»  about  *i  t*^'* 
T4ie  vein-matter  contains  free  gold  and  sulx)hurets,  and  the  ore  generally  averag«»  ^•''«* 
per  ton.  I  find  that  last  summer  there  were  200  tons  crashed,  wbichyieUW^^^i'* 
the  ton.  There  is  a  shaft  sunk  160  feet  on  the  ledge,  and  a  tunnel  some  :)00  feet  hia:, 
which  strikes  the  vein  at  a  distance  of  150  feet.  The  company  has  an  eight-*taiup 
mill,  run  by  water-power,  built  in  1865,  which  cost  some  $8,000.  The  mine  hae*  pa*-^ 
all  expenses.    The  owners  are  Clarkson  &  Brown,  old  pioneers  of  this  district. 

Foiir  miles  farther  up  the  creek  is  the  King  Company's  ledge.  This  vein  i»  t^mAll 
bnt  very  rich  and  with  well-defined  walls.  There  is  an  eight-stamp  steam-mill  bfrt*, 
but  I  understand  that  not  much  work  is  being  done  at  present.  Want  of  tiaie  V^ 
vented  my  visiting  this  place. 

These  extracts,  which  might  be  still  fart;her  mnltiplied,  will  8nffi<v  to 
show  that  in  the  great  placer-mining  region  of  Idaho  there  is  an  under 
lying  basis  for  permanent  mining,  which  will  be  developed  as  the  wipfr- 
ficial  industry  declines  and  commercial  conditions  improve  into  a  steadily 
productive  source  of  wealth.  Prom  this  point  of  view,  encouragement  is 
to  be  found  in  the  diversion  of  labor  for  the  time  being  to  farming  and 
stock-raiaing,  and  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  those  pursuits,   *'Tl**J 
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grain,  hay,  and  vegetable  crop  of  Boise  and  other  agricultural  districts,*' 
says  the  Boise  Statesman  of  July  1,  1870,  "is  better  than  ever;  and  a 
confidence  is  felt  among  that  portion  of  our  community  that  has  never 
existed  before.  As  the  placer-mines  decline,  persons  forsake  them  for 
the  more  permanent  pursuits  of  farming  and  stock-breeding,  and  in  the 
end  the  countiy  will  undoubtedly  be  the  gainer.  Several  droves  of  cattle 
for  breeding  are  coining  into  the  Territory,  one  man  alone,  in  the  Baft 
River  country,  receiving  an  accession  of  three  thousand  head.  Another 
has  just  started  in  the  same  region  with  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  Bruneau 
and  Weiser  Valleys  are  constantly  receiving  additions  of  settlers  who 
propose  to  permanently  engage  in  farming  and  raising  stock.'' 

The  United  States  assay  office  at  Boise  will  be  put  in  operation  in 
July,  1871. 

THE   BASALTIC    CANONS    OP    THE    COLUMBIA ,  AND   ITS  TRIBUTARIES.* 

During  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  my  lot  to  travel  upward  of  twenty  thousautl 
miles  in  various  directions  across  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  inland  basin  and 
Pacific  slope  of  this  continent.  The  object  of  these  journeys  was  primarily  connected 
with  the  gold  and  silver  mines  upon  our  public  domain,  and  such  observations  as  I  was 
able  to  make  of  a  general  scientific  character  were  necessarily  incidental,  rapid,  and 
superficial.  They  are  not  offered  as  contributions  to  exact  and  detailed  knowledge,  but 
rather  as  suggestions,  the  value  and  interest  of  which  wiU  doubtless  vanish  in  the  light 
of  more  careful  investigations,  but  which  may,  for  the  present,  be  useful  in  awakening 
attention,  and  furnishing  a  broad,  general  outline  of  certain  great  natural  features  not 
yet  universally  familiar  to  the  public. 

Indeed,  while  the  defects  of  hurried  observations  during  rapid  and  extensive  journeys 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  they  may  bo  said  to  possess,  nevertheless,  a  certain  advantage 
in  facilitating  the  formation  of  comprehensive  views  on  the  large  scal^.  The  close  and 
minute  study  which  is  necessarily  bestowed  upon  details,  by  the  votaries  of  every 
natural  science,  is  not  always  favorable  to  generalizations  and  wide  comparisons.  The 
slow  accumulation  of  facts  which  forms  the  essential  foundation  of  science  is  not  itself 
science.  Its  tendency  is  tow^ard  the  exaggeration  of  differences  rather  than  the  recog- 
nition of  similarities.  Under  the  magnilying  lens  of  the  close  observer,  the  smallest 
phenomena  become  important;  and  while  one  eye  is  at  the  microscope  we  cannot  see- 
things  in.  their  true  proportions  with  the  other.  A  clerical  friend  ouce  remarked  that 
in  addition  to  his  ordinary  readings  of  the  Bible  by  chapters  or  texts,  he  was  accustomed 
occasionally  to  peruse  a  whole  book  at  a  sitting,  in  order  to  gain,  what  ho  was  likely 
to  lose  in  minuter  study,  the  sense  of  general  scope  and  spirit.  In  like  manner,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  turn  now  and  then  from  the  texts  of  nature  and  read 
with  freer  glance  and  wider  ninge  her  gospels  and  epistles,  to  leave  for  a  while  her 
sentences,  hne-graven  on  stone  or  leaf,  and  skim  her  ponderous  volumes,  bound  in 
continents  and  margined  by  the  sea. 

The  illustration  may  bo  applied  in  another  aspect.  As  the  Bible  consists  of  uuiny 
books,  of  different  ages  and  human  authorships,  yet  all  constituting  the  one  Revelation, 
so  each  of  the  natural  sciences  comes  to  its  full  revelation  by  successive  contributions. 
This  is  especially  true  of  physical  geography  and  geology,  two  sciences  which  have 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  general  formulas — two  Bibles,  of  which  all  the  books  have 
not  been  written.  Each  country  seems  to  have  a  new  aspect  of  the  truth  to  present, 
enlarging  and  modifying  the  whole.  Thus  we  have  had  a  geology  founded  upon  the 
carefully  studied  phenomena  of  a  small  section  of  Europe.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
that  science  was  opened  by  the  work  of  the  British  survey  and  the  rise  of  the  Bri'tisli 
school  of  geologists.  In  this  country  we  have  had  an  American  geology  based  on  the 
microcosm  presented  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  all  these 
different  geologies,  the  presence  aud  activity  of  the  same  dynamic  agents  are  recognized ; 
but  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  each  naturally  varies.  Aud  the  scientific 
world  now  looks  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  furnish  the 
necessary  corrective  equations  before  the  final  formula  can  be  evolved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  something  im- 
portant to  tell  ns  in  dynamic  geology.  A  general  survey  leads  to  the  impression  that 
their  most  prominent  features  iUnstrate  two  points.  They  present  to  us  vast  areas  in 
which  we  can  study,  perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else  ou  the  globe,  the  effects  of 
aqneoos  and  solfataric  metamorphosis  of  rocks;  and  they  ofier  in  equal  extent  the 

*The  snbfttAnce  of  thi«  account  was  contained  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Xational  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  subsequently,  in  its  present  form,  in  a  lecture  before  the  American  Geograpbical  and 
Statistical  Society  of  XewTork,  in  the  spring  of  1870. 

H.  Ex.  10 ^13 
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proofs  and  illustrationB  of  direct  eruptive  agencies.  The  State  of  Nevada  is  a  type  o 
tbo  former  class,  and  the  immense  basaltic  overflows  of  California,  Oregon,  Wasliiugt»»ij 
and  Idaho  repre^sent  the  latter. 

The  route  traveled  by  me  in  1869,  from  Sacramento  overland  to  Portland,  Or«'|r*nj 
thence  up  the  Columbia  to  the  Dalles,  thence  (aft«r  a  brief  excursion  northward  ilii 
Washington  Territory)  southwest,  across  the  valley  of  the  Des  Chutes,  up  the  valley  o 
the  John  Day,  tbrough  the  mountains  to  Powder  and  Burnt  Rivers,  and  the  Suak' 
River,  up  the  valley  of  the  Snake,  thence  to  Boise  City,  and,  finally,  from  Boine  M>utL 
ward  to  Salt  Lake,  afforded  views  of  many  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  ba*alti 
formation ;  and  it  will  be  my  attempt  to  notice  some  of  these  in  arbitrary  order,  mtbi 
than  to  present  a  complete  and  logically  connected  account  of  so  large  a  f>ubj(^*t. 

All  the  streams  I  have  named  are  part  of  the  system  of  the  Columbia.  A  worj  <* 
two  concerning  the  relation  of  this  syst^nK  or  rather  of  the  Snake  River  half  of  ir.  h 
the  structure  of  our  inland  basin.  As  Professor  Newberry,  in  a  recent  lectare  befon- ; 
sister  society,  has  interestingly  shown,  the  physical  history  of  the  country  ytret^t  of  tb 
Rocky  Mountains  may  be  divided  into  several  stages.  At  first  the  waves  of  <K'»a; 
washed  the  feet  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Then,  by  the  uprising  of  mountain  nui;;»^ 
between,  the  salt  tides  of  the  interior  were  shut  off  from  the  i)arent  sea,  to  whirh  th.  \ 
could  return  only  by  way  of  .the  great  rivers  which  ran  northward  and  soutliwarli 
around  the  ends  of  the  new  barrier.  Continual  rain-fall  and  drainage  soon  freslu-U'-ij 
these  inland  waters,  and  tlie  continent,  at  this  period,  presented  the  spectacle  of  tht 
largest  expanse  of  fresh-water  lakes  ever  existing,  so  far  as  we  can  disc<»ver,  in  tW 
history  of  the  globe.  This  state  of  things  obtained  on  both  sides  of  the  HimVv 
Mountains,  though  I  will  not  hero  discuss  the  question  whether  the  fresh- water  dejH^:!' 
on  both  sides  are  absolutely  contemporaneous.  Certainly  those  of  the  east  were  not  it.* 
ferior  in  extent,  and  the  great  lakes  which  still  remain,  drained  by  the  St.  LawniK r. 
though  quite  insignificant  compared  with  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  relic,  ma} 
servo  to  give  a  hint  of  its  grand  proportions. 

The  fresh- water  sea  west  of  the  mountains  was  subjected  to  yet  other  changes,  wbi^-h 
did  not  take  place  in  the  cast.  A  further  rise  of  the  mountain  barriers  cat  off  in  mai.v 
places  the  river  drainage,  leaving  isolated  lakes  with  insufficient  outlets  or  none  at  all: 
and  these,  by  virtue  oi  the  constant  influx  of  waters,  impregnated  with  saline  matt'-: 
and  the  constant  concentration  caused  by  evaportion,  soon  became  salt.  Thn.s  ^l:.t 
were  the  briny  deeps,  after  masquerading  for  a  while  as  fresh  waters,  reasserted  tlfU 
hereditary  character,  and  appeared  as  briny  shallows.  Meanwhile  the  rivers  tlh-u- 
selves  put  an  end  to  the  greater  part  of  the  lakes  by  carving  deeper  and  deeper  cbaoL'^ 
or  by  breaking  suddenly  through  rocky  dams,  and  thus  draining  to  the  bottoiu  tbe 
inland  reservoirs.  This  process  was  carried  out  by  the  Missouri  and  Arkansait  iu  '  j< 
east,  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  south,  the  Colorado  in  the  southwest,  and  the  Colnn.'is 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  northwest.  The  valleys  of  all  these  rivers  indicate  clrjjly' 
the  progress  of  erosion,  gradually  deepeuing  the  channel.  It  is  most  strikingly  iU'»*| 
trated  in  the  cafions  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Snake,  while  the  passage  of  the  Ca^'diir% 
through  which  the  Columbia  rushes,  *' short-lived  and  jubilant,"  to  the  sea,  is  pruUld 
an  instance  of  the  overcoming  of  a  barrier,  letting  out,  in  an  instantaneous  flood,  ^m 
mass  of  w^aters  behind.  j 

The  i>resent  appearance  of  the  inland  basin  is  that  of  an  elevated  table-land,  corrw 
gated  with  mountain  ranges,  and  divided  into  meridional  valleys,  each  with  it'*  o^ 
isolated  water-system.  The  disappearance  of  the  vast  bodies  oi'  water  that  once  c«>f 
ere4  its  surface  has  greatly  altered  the  climate,  diminishing  the  rain-fall,  and  tm4 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  region  into  a  desert.  What  rain  it  now  receives  luui 
come  from  the  Pacific,  and  the  supplies  from  this  quarter  are  intercepted,  first  by  t)| 
Coast  Ranges  and  then  by  the  Sierra,  so  that  the  "  leavings,"  distributed  over  the  >il 
table-land,  are  quite  insignificant ;  over  the  whole  surface  ranges,  in  perpetual  wiivii 
a  dry  and  thirsty  air  licking  up  with  amazing  rapidity  all  exposed  moistuiv.  Tti 
streams  that  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  flow  downward  into  the  valleyj:.  mk4 
disappear — partly  absorbed  iu  the  sandy  soil  and  partly  (indeed,  chiefly)  taken  n\*  \\ 
the  atmosphere.  Even  large  rivers,  like  the  Humboldt,  spread  out  into  shallow  IuVh 
erroneously  called  ^'  sinks,"  and,  exposing  thus  a  large  area  to  evaporation,  dry  up 
Reese  River  flows  northward  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  tbnmuli 
narrow  valley,  where  it  is  frequently  replenished  by  smaller  tributaries ;  and.  .ui 
this  long  journey,  having  almost  reached  the  Humboldt,  it  pauses  and  is  lost,  tlyinj 
like  a  weary  pilgrim,  in  sight  of  the  shrine.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  the  C . 
son  River  also  has  its  sink. 

The  amount  of  water  in  these  isolated  streams  and  basins  depends  upon  the  flnrtn; 
ing  balance  between  rain-fall  (or  snow-thaw)  and  evaporation.  This  is  cnrioosly  ^bi>ni 
in  the  little  system  of  the  Truckee.  This  stream — a  turbulent  river— is  the  outlei  « 
Lake  Bigler,  a  I)eautiful  mountain  lake,  situated  among  the  summits  of  tbe  Sierra,  aiii 
fed  by  their  melting  snows.  The  Truckee  flows  north  for  a  dozen  miles  alou^  '\m 
range,  then  pitches  downward  and  eastward,  through  the  pass  traversed  now  Uy  xlM 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  into  the  Nevada  basin.    Here  it  turns  again  at  right  auj;!*! 
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to  the  north,  and,  flowing  a  score  of  miles,  empties  into  Pyramid  Lake,  which  consti- 
tutes its  sink.  Bigler  is  fresh,  Pyramid  is  salt ;  Biglcr  has  no  inlet,  Pyramid  no  outlet ; 
and  from  Higler  to  Pyramid  flows  ever  the  swift  Triickee.  The  snows  of  the  Sierra 
thus  find  their  way  into  the  lower  b:isiu,  to  be  thence  taken  up  to  fall  again  as  snows — 
I  had  almost  said — upon  their  native  i)eaks;  bnt  the  "circuit  of  Nature"  is  not  in 
this  case  so  prettily  completed ;  since  the  evaporations  of  Pyramid  Lake  are  doubtlesn 
carried  by  prevailing  winds  to  the  east,  to  be  precipitated,  perhaps,  on  the  rim  of  the 
basin  of  Salt  Lake.  It  is  evident  that  the  change  of  lev^el  in  one  of  these  isolated 
lakes  atfords  us  a  measurement  with  regard  to  the  relative  rain-fall  and  evaporation, 
provided  the  absence  of  drainage  be  ascertained.  The  Salt  Lake  is  hundred^  of  feet 
lower  than  it  once  was ;  the  foimer  lacustrine  beach  can  bo  distinctly  traced,  like  a 
bigb-water  mark,  along  the  mountain-sides.  But  this  great  change  ot"  level  is  doubt- 
less due  to  sudden  drainage  rather  than  slow  subsidence  of  the  water.  Since  the 
^lormons  settled  the  country,  the  lake  is  said  to  be  rising,  and  to  have  submerged 
already  much  land  that  was  formerly  dry  the  year  round.  This  may,  however,  be  but 
a  temporary  fluctuation. 

The  Salt  Lake  basin  is  separated  by  so  narrow  a  divide  from  the  system  of  the  Snake 
River  as  to  render  it  quite  probable  that  this  stream  once  drained  it — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  basin  formerly  spuled  over  its  rim  into  the  Snake  river.  This  part  of  the  country, 
or  rather  a  region  a  little  north  and  east,  includes  a  cuiious  nodal  point,  as  it  were, 
from  which  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  and  the  Colorado  and  the  Missouri  take  thuir 
rise,  and  flow  in  difterent  directions  to  the  sea.  It  was  near  here,  in  the  Wind  Kiver 
Mountains,  that  Frdmont  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  the  continent.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who,  in  the  time  of  President 
JefierBon,  ascended  the  fork  of  the  Missouri  which  still  bears  his  name,  bestowed  by 
them,  found  two  springs,  but  a  short  distance  apart,  which  contributed  their  waters, 
the  one  to  the  Pacific  and  the  otlier  to  the  Atlantic.  The  former  may  be  considereil  as 
the  source  of  the  Lewis  Kiver,  now  more  commonly  called  the  Snake.  From  this  point 
it  pursues  a  devious  course  to  the  southwest,  then  north,  for  perhaps  nine  hundred 
miles,  until,  having  been  strengthened  on  the  way  by  its-  tribul;aries,  the  Owyhei*, 
Boise,  Sweetwater,  etc.,  it  joins  with  tlie  northern  fork  of  the  Columbia,  to  make  one 
of  the  stateliest  rivers  of  the  world. 

Tlie  caQons  of  the  Snake  are  little  known.  Lewis  and  Clarke  did  not  follow  down 
this  stream,  being  deterred  by  the  forbidding  nature  of  the  country,  which  was  desti 
tnte  of  food.  The  geogranhy  of  the  region  being  then  wholly  unknown,  they  were 
endeavoring  to  strike  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  in  order  to  follow  it  down  to 
the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria ;  and  finding  no  salmon  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
Snake,  Lewis  acutely  inferred  that  either  there  were  great  falls  in  this  river,  or  it  did 
nof  belong  to  the  Columbia  system.  The  former  of  these  suppositions  was  true ;  and 
Lewis  may  be  said  to  have  seen  with  the  eye  of  faith  the  great  falls  of  the  Snake. 
Recrossing  the  continental  divide  and  turning  northward,  these  bold  explorers  finally 
reached  their  destination  by  an  easier  route.  Fr<5mont  subsequently  descended  the 
stream  far1.her  than  they  had  done ;  bnt  ho  likewise  abandoned  its  course,  striking 
northward  for  a  more  favorable  line,  and  apparently  just  missing  by  a  few  miles  the 
sight  of  the  great  falls. 

Like  the  cafions  of  the  Colorado  in  the  South,  the  channels  of  the  Snake  and  other 
rivers  of  this  region  are  carved  by  the  streams  themselves  deep  into  the  face  of  the 
couutry,  leaving  a  general  table-land  above.  The  Colorado  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  easier  work,  by  reason  of  the  softer  natm-e  of  the  predominant  rocks.  The  char- 
acteristic formation  of  the  Snake  and  the  Columbia  above  the  Cascades  is  basaltic — 
the  product  of  vast  lava  overflows.  The  sublime  group  of  mountains  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  which  includes  Hood,  Adams,  St.  Helenas,  Kegnier,  and  Baker,  with  others 
scarcely  less  magnificent,  is  volcanic.  Some  of  these  peaks  have  been  in  active  erup- 
tion within  recent  years ;  and  all  are  known  to  have  been  bo  at  some  former  peritxl. 
But  we  have  not  to  look  for  volcanic  craters  as  the  centers  of  the  great  lava  floods 
which  covered  so  much  of  Northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho. 
These  craters  are  scattered  along  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  in  the  Cascade  and 
Sierra  ranges,  but  it  seems  probable  that  a  line  connects  them,  upon  which  the  erup- 
tions of  melted  lava  took  place  abundantly,  repeatedly,  but  perhaps  more  silently  than 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  explosive  phenomena  of  volcanoes.  A  plutouic  dike 
may  he  traced  along  the  Sierra,  and  is  asserted  to  have  been  observed  in  a  considerable 
sectional  exposure  in  one  of  the  deep  side-canons  of  the  western  slope.  If  we  are  yet 
ignorant  of  the  geological  history  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  merely  because  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  collect  and  compare  observations.  There  are  few  regions  on  the 
globe  where  the  handwriting  of  nature  is  larger,  plainer,  or  less  obscured  by  nature's 
own  subsequent  efforts  to  erase  it.  Geologists  who  have  painfully  endea^'ored  to  find 
in  railroad  cuttings,  wells,  or  rare  accidental  exposures,  the  view  of  the  structure  of 
the  rocks  which  forests  and  alluvion  otherwhere  concealed,  will  appreciate  the  ease 
and  satisfactory  character  of  reconnaissances  in  a  wilderness,  where  the  mountains  arc 
bare  abovei  and  cloven  with  coflons  that  reveal  their  very  hearts. 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  strike  the  observer  in  these  basaltic  layers  is  their  great 
aggregate  thickness  as  well  as  superficial  extent.  This  is  finely  shown  just  above  the 
Dalles  and  in  the  caTion  of  the  Des  Chutes.  For  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
Dalles,  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  present  a  low  volcanic  escarpment,  like  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson,  but  absolutely  barren.  At  some  points,  however,  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  mass  through  which  the  river  has  carved  its  way  stands  revealed.  It 
presents  to  us  a  scries  of  overflows,  each  spreading  out  horizontally,  and  succeeded 
after  an  indefinite  interval  by  another.  The  aggregate  thickness,  as  shown  in  the  Des 
Chutes,  cannot  fall  short  of  2,000  feet.  In  different  localities  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  layers  that  have  cooled  under  water  (i.  c,  those  which  were  erupt^l  l>eforc 
the  disappearance  of  the  great  inland  lakes)  and  those  which  have  congealed  under 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Possibly  a  still  more  important  clew  to  the  geological 
history  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these  basaltic  layers  inclose  intercalated  series  of  sedi- 
mentary strata.  At  Dalles  City  a  bed  of  lava  overlies  a  bed  of  conglomerate,  and  is 
in  turn'overlain  by  deposits  of  tufa-sandstones  and  clays,  containing  the  most  delicate 
plant-fossils  that  can  be  conceived.  There  are  leaves,  twigs,  and  buds  in  the  greatest 
l>erfection.  Perhaps  they  were  brought  down  by  the  river  in  former  times.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  less  likely  that  they  should  have  grown  where  no\y  they  are  found.  The 
mud  and  ashes  constituting  these  intercalated  beds  may  also  have  been  erupted,  since 
wo  know  that  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  include  the  expulsion  of 
vast  quantities  of  ashes  and  hot  water. 

At  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia,  the  Des  Chutes,  and  other  rivers,  not  too  much 
obstructed,  salmon  are  speared  or  hooked  in  great  abundance  by  the  Indians.  These 
fish  find  their  way  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  continually  pressing 
up  stream,  and  growing  weaker,  thinner,  and  more  battered  and  laoerated  by  the  rough 
and  rocky  trip.  Those  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  are  in  far  the  best  con- 
dition ;  and  it  is  from  this  i)laco  that  the  great  quantities  are  taken  for  paclmng  and 
shipment  to  market.  The  Indians,  less  fastidious,  catch  their  fish  wherever  it  is  most 
convenient,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  preserve  it  for  winter  foo<l. 

Passing  southeast  from  the  Dalles,  and  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Des  Chutes,  we 
come  into  the  valley  of  the  John  Day's  River.  The  walls  of  this  canon  are  of  volcanic, 
sedimentary  character,  at  least  in  many  places,  consisting  of  tufas  and  sandstones  from 
volcanic  materials.  The  effects  upon  these  soft  materials  of  atmospheric  and  aqueous 
agencies  have  been  picturesque  and  curious  in  the  extreme.  At  one  point  a  complete 
ancient  castle  is  perched,  like  the  stronghold  of  a  Raubritter  of  the  Rhine,  upon  a  com- 
manding crag,  from  which  its  dwellers  might  look  far  u})  and  down  the  valley.  A  lit- 
tle further  on,  a  whole  city,  with  towers  and  roofs  of  fantastic,  quaint  variety,  attracts 
the  wondering  gaze.  It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  realize  that  these  appearances  are 
but  the  freaks  of  water,  gnawing  away  into  such  fanciful  forms  the  yielding  layers  of 
rock. 

A  brief  trip  into  the  forests  of  Washington  Territory,  up  the  valley  of  the  White 
Salmon,  and  nearly  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Adams,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  study  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  these  basaltic  formations,  namely,  their  subterranean 
passages  or  caves.  I  have  elsewhere*  given  some  account  of  these ;  but  I  must  bt»g 
your  indnlnjence  for  a  condensed  description  here. 

The  whole  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dallas  is  covered  with  basaltic  overflows, 
intercalated  here  and  there  wit-h  beds  of  tufa,  cemented  ashes,  and  even  altered  clays, 
in  some  of  which  interesting  tertiary  fossils,  both  of  plants  and  animals,  have  been 
discovered.  Rev.  T.  Condon,  of  Dallas  City,  a  naturalist,  whose  enthusiasm,  patient 
industry,  and  wide  acquaintance  with  this}mrtof  Oregon  entitle  him  to  a  fame  which 
his  modesty  has  hitherto  avoided,  has  broui^ht  together  a  large  and  interesting  colli»c- 
tion  of  these  fossil  remains,  which  he  exhibits  and  explains  with  great  courtesy  to  his 
friends,  among  whom,  with  catholic  liberality,  he  appears  to  reckon  all  tho*se  who 
make  demands  upon  his  time  and  manifest  interest  in  his  pursuits. 

It  is  in  these  basaltic  overflows,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  base  of  Mount 
Adams,  and  in  the  heart,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  west  of  the  valley  of 
the  White  Salmon  River,  that  a  series  of  caves  occur,  some  of  which  present  the 
phenomena  of  perpetual  ice.  Nature  continues  the  manufacture,  and  stores  the  pro- 
duct, year  after  year,  though  it  is  but  occasionally  that  man,  exhausting  his  own 
resources,  falls  back  upon  her  forethought  and  bounty. 

The  "  caves  "  are  all  old  lava  channels  through  which  the  melted  matter  flowed,  after 
the  crust  had  cooled  and  hardened  overhead.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen  on  any  vol- 
cano ;  but  in  most  cases,  I  presume,  the  molten  current  gradually  closs  and  fills  the 
duct,  and  cooling  leaves  the  solid  mass.  If  by  any  cause,  however,'  the  lava  should  be 
choked  at  the  source  of  the  stream,  I  fancy  that  the  portion  already  in  the  duct,  pro- 
tected to  a  great  degree  from  cooling  by  the  solid  wall  above  and  on  either  side  would 
continue  to  flow  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  leave  an  empty  space  behind  it. 
These  ducts  may  bo  traced  for  several  miles.    The  ground  reverberates  hollowly  under 
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the  horses*  feet ;  aud  at  frequent  intervals,  "where  the  crust  has  broken  through  by  its 
own  weight,  the  descent  may  be  made  over  great  blocks  of  basalt  into  tbo  subter- 
ranean glooms.  We  explored  one  passage  for  a  distance  of  750  feet,  and  found  the 
fissure  still  continuing  at  either  end,  though  too  narrow  to  admit  of  fiirthor  penetra- 
tratiou.  But  two  or  three  o**  these  caverns  have  been  found  to  contain  ice ;  aud  of 
these  only  one  seems  to  atTord  it  in  abundance  and  in  accessible  position.  This  oue  we 
thoroughly  examined,  and  found  the  subject,  upon  closer  attention,  divested  of  much 
of  its  mystery. 

To  make  an  ice-cave  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  cave.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pro 
vided  by  the  geological  formation  of  the  locality.  The  next  requirement  is  a  commu- 
nication between  the  cave  and  the  outer  air,  giving  opportunity  for  the  refrigerating 
draughts  of  winter.  Finally,  a  slow  percolation  of  water  into  the  cave,  which  may 
fi*eeze  solid,  in  successive  layers,  throughout  the  winter.  In  summer  the  ice  thus 
aceummubted  thaws  slowly  under  the  intlnence  of  warmer  air  entering  the  caveru  ; 
but  the  thawing  at  one  end  produces  a  low  temperature  at  the  other,  which  preservos 
the  great  body  of  ice.  Besides,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ice  formed  at  very  low 
t4*mperatures  will  last  much  longer  than  that  which  has  been  barely  frozen  at  :i2^. 
Hence  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  liquify  river-ice  only  brings  the  cave-ice  up  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  freezing-point.  We'satistied  ourselves,  however,  that  the  ice 
in'  the  cavo  does  thaw  in  summer,  and  the  water  linds  its  way  out  by  subterranean 
channels. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  see  in  these  peculiar  lava-ducts  an  explanation  of  tJie 
phenomenon,  not  unfreqneut  in  this  region,  of  "  lost  rivers."  We  camped  on  the  ex- 
cursion to  the  ice-caves  by  the  side  of  a  lirisk,  musical  stream,  which  aftorded  us  an 
abundance  of  watef  for  our  horses  and  ourselves.  Mounting  the  next  moniing  and 
riding  away,  wo  were  surprised  to  find  the  bed  of  the  stream  less  than  a  <lozen  rods 
below  our  camp  perfectly  dry.  A  cU>ser  examination  showed  that  the  water  disap- 
peared into  one  of  the  subterranean  passages  in  the  basalt.  Somewhat  similar  must 
be  the  course  of  the  great  "lost  river"  which  bursts  out  of  the  vertical  side  of  the 
cafion  of  the  Snake — a  torrent  from  the  solid  rock  ;  a  foundling  rather  than  a  lostling, 
since  it  is  the  origin,  not  the  fate  of  this  river  which  is  unknown.  Above  its  strange 
headlong  emergence  from  imprisonment,  the  black,  barren  desert  strt'tches  for  scores 
of  miles,  treeless  and  waterless.  Somewhere  to  the  northward  a  river  has  be*en  lost,  an<l 
here  it  is.  Identified  it  will  be,  so  soon  as  its  disappearance  shall  sufficiently  iuterest 
any  of  its  friends  to  make  them  answer  tho  advertisement  of  its  discovery. 

The  main  cafion  of  the  Snake  River  is  cut  through  basalt  for  several  hundred  miles, 
and  in  following  its  course,  by  riding  along  the  precipitous  edge  of  the  chasm,  at  tho 
bottom  of  which  flows  the  river,  one  has  excellent  opportunity  to  study  both  the  suc- 
cessive deposition  of  the  layers  of  basalt,  with  the  signs  of  intermittenco  and  intervals 
of  rest,  and  the  peculiar  columnar  structure,  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  deposition, 
of  each  separate  layer.  Not  even  the  noted  example  furnished  by  Fingal's  Cave  could 
snrpa^s  the  illustrations  afforded  in  many  places  by  the  columnar'basalts  of  this  region. 
The  columns  are  usually  six-sided  prisms,  though  sometimes  they  have  five  or  four  sides. 
This  \  ariation,  however,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  cause  oV  their  formation  is  not 
analogous  to  crystalline  force.  Tho  form  of  the  regular  pentagcm  does  not  occur  in  any 
crystalline  form;  nor  does  nature  ever  confound  in  the  same  substance  the  hexagonal 
and  the  tetragonal  forms.  Probably  the  shape  of  these  prisms  can  be  explaiiie(l  by  a 
less  difficult  hypothesis.  Tho  cell  of  the  bee,  you  will  remember,  is  hexagonal  in  sec- 
tion, and  was  formerly  cited  as  a  wonderful  example  of  geometrical  instinct,  since  it 
possesses  exactly  the  form  which  can  be  mathematically  proved  to  occupy  the  space  of 
the  hive  most  economically,  leaving  no  wasted  interstices,  and  consuming  a  minimum 
quantity  of  building  material.  It  is  now  seen  that  tho  cell  of  the  bee  is  sjiherical  in 
shape,  and  assumes  this  economical  shape  under  pressure.  It  is  probable  that  an  analo- 
gous result  is  due  in  the  cooling  of  basalt  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole  mass.  The  t<'n- 
deucy,  apart  from  this  pressure,  would  be  to  cool  in  globes;  but  the  vertical  pressure 
converts  these  into  cylinders,  facilitating  at  the  same  time  vertical  cleavages  through 
the  mass ;  and  finally  the  lateral  pressure  through  the  half-solidified  mass  modifies  tht'se 
cylinders  into  prisms.  It  is  natural  that  most  of  these  should  be  hexagonal,  because 
a  circle  can  be  tangent  to  six  other  circles  of  equal  size,  and  these  tangent  each  to  each ; 
and  the  transformation  of  these  into  hexagons  would  exactly  fill  the  surface.  But  local 
disturbances,  differences  in  the  size  of  the  circles  forming  the  liases  of  the  basalt-cylin- 
ders, and  other  accidental  causes,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  fonnation  of  imperfect 
prisms,  or  such  as  had  not  their  full  complement  of  six  sides.  And  this  is  the  exact 
state  of  things  as  revealed  by  observation.  The  hexagonal  type  seems  to  be  predomi- 
nant, but  not  universal. 

The  size  of  the  prisms  or  columns  is  not  great — seldom  exceeding  one  or  two  feet  ns  the 
]width  of  a  side.  Although  the  horizontiQ  divisions  between  successive  layer.**  of  basalt 
indicate  long  periods,  possibly,  of  intervening  time,  and  we  can  therefore  not  expect 
the  columns  to  be  continuous  through  the  different  layers,  yet  this  is  sufficiently  the 
case  (i.  e.,  tho  cleavage  planes  between  the  x>risms  in  one  layer  coincide  sufiiciently  well 
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with  those  in  the  layer  below)  to  permit  extensive  vertical  cleavages  of  large  masaes 
of  basalt,  from  the  surface  down  through  a  dozen  layers,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
eauou.  I  have  stood  above,  with  one  foot  upon  the  solid  basalt,  and  the  other  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  a  narrow  slice  thus  parted  from  the  main  body,  while  between  my  feet  a 
deep,  long  crevice,  only  a  few  inches  in  width,  extended  down  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs, 
gi\  ing  mo  a  glimpse  of  the  river  hundreds  of  feet  below.  The  manner  in  which  the 
cation  of  the  Suako  apj)ear8  to  have  been  enlarged  is  by  the  gradual  wearing  away  of 
the  base  of  its  walls  by  the  flowing  river  and  the  grinding  boulders,  and  then  the  top- 
l>liug  or  sliding  off  of  these  massive  slices  from  the  whole  faee.  The  walls  remain 
a1mi»st  everywhere  vertical,  and  the  swift  stream  below  carries  away  the  talus  of  d^&m. 

This  structure  of  the  basalt  greatly  facilitates  the  formation  of  canons  in  it  by  ero- 
8i«)n.  No  doubt  a  stream  first  fanding  its  way  through  some  ©f  the  tine  crevices  left  in 
cooling  enlarges  these  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  produces,  little  by  little,  a  wide,  smooth 
chasm.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  lost  river  to  which  I  have  alluded  may 
some  day,  industriously  undermining  its  roof,  appear  as  a  visible  torrent  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deej)  canon. 

Many  of  these  features  can  bo  studied  with  great  ease,  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
glorioiis  natural  beauty  at  the  great  Shoshone  Falls  of  the  Snake.  (The  lecturer  here 
sketched  rapidly  uiwn  the  black-board  the  outline  of  these  falls  and  of  the  basaltic 
clitfs  above  and  below  them.)  There  are  no  large  pictures  of  these  falls  at  present 
available ;  otherwise  I  should  not  be  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of 
their  form — still  less  of  their  l)eauty — in  so  rude  a  manner.  They  are  situated  aboat 
twelve  miles  above  the  crossing  of  the  Snake  Canon  by  the  stage-road  from  Boise  to 
8alt  Lake.  They  are  accessible  without  much  hardship  from  the  Pacific  Railroad,  by 
twenty-four  hours*  stage-travel  to  the  station  of  Kock  Creek,  and  a  ride  or  walk  across 
the  sage-desert  of  half  a  dozen  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  appears  to  be  au 
uubroken,  scarcely  undulating  plain,  dotted  with  the  gray  tufts  of  the  sage,  and  black, 
here  and  there,  with  patches  of  bare  volcanic  rock.  As  one  approaches  the  canon  of 
the  river,  its  presence  is  betrayed  by  the  sound  of  its  flowing,  until  at  lust  one  comes 
suddenly  upon  its  bold  brink,  and  sees  the  stream  600  feet  below. 

The  ojiposite  side  of  the  caQou  presents  an  excellent  vertical  section,  showing  both 
the  bedded  aud  the  columnar  structure  of  the  basalt,  and  thin  layers  of  sedimentary 
deposits  between  the  successive  overflows.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  basaltic  forma- 
tion is  alK)ut  400  feet ;  and  below  it  is  revealed  porphyry,  to  the  further  depth  of  2lW 
feet.  Through  both  of  these  the  canon  has  been  carved  ;  but  it  is  apparently  a  mnch 
slower  and  more  dilficult  work  for  the  stream  to  wear  away  by  honest  friction  the 
masses  of  x^orphyry  than  it  was  to  subtly  undermine  and  overthrow  the  stately  pillars 
of  basalt. 

The  roar  of  the  falls  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  a  rising  cloud  of  mist  indicates  their 
locality.  Riding  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  for  two  or  three  miles,  we  come  upon  one 
of  the  most  romantic  scenes  of  the  world.  We  surprise  the  river  at  its  work.  Its  ba- 
saltic channel  was  long  since  comY»lete,  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  it  is  patiently  saw- 
ing, foot  by  foot,  into  the  porphyry.  Below  the  falls  this  rock  has  been  excavated  some 
200  feet  in  depth;  and  this  is  almost  exactly  the  height  of  the  falls  themselves.  There 
are  almost  no  rapids  immediately  above,  and  none  at  all  immediately  below ;  the  stream 
makes  practically  but  one  leap,  in  a  sheet,  broken  at  low  water  by  projecting  rocks,  bnt 
majestic  in  times  of  flood  as  the  segment  of  a  huge,  revolving  wheel.  Figures  are  i^r- 
haps  as  impressive  as  words  in  such  a  description,  since  th</y  leave  the  imagination 
freer  play  in  filling  up  the  outlines  of  the  scene.  A  canon  ])erhaps  1,000  feet  in  width, 
400  feet  deep  above  the  falls,  GOO  feet  below,*  and  a  great  river  plnnging  from  one  bed 
to  the  other — this  is  the  frame  of  the  picture.  As  if  unwilling  to  leave  so  grand  a  be- 
ginning' without  some  delicate  touches  of  milder  beauty,  nature  has  i-elaxed  the  stern- 
ness (d  her  desolation,  and  clothed  the  gray  ruins  of  the  precipices  with  green  trees 
and  grass,  nourished  by  the  mists  of  the  cataract.  The  sun,  busy  through  :U)  the  sur- 
rounding plains  in  fierce  destruction,  here  condescends  to  the  graceful  labor  of  scatter- 
ing diamonds  in  the  foam  and  painting  rainbows  on  the  mist.  A  little  way  above  the 
falls  the  river  divides,  inclosing  between  its  two  arms  a  remnant  of  tlie  overlying 
ba.^alt,  massive  and  castellated,  like  a  great  fortress,  defying  destruction;  and  almost 
on  the  edge  of  the  falls,  protected  no  doubt  by  this  fortress  farther  up  the  stream, 
stands  a  still  smaller  relic  of  the  former  rocks,  a  pillar  of  basalt,  npon  the  top  of  which 
was  seen  by  the  earliest  pioneers  who  penetrated  to  this  place  an  eaglets  nest-  For  a 
score  of  years  it  has  remained-— how  much  longer  no  man  can  tell — and  is  still  inhabited 
by  the  proud  and  solitary  pair  whose  reign  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

Despite  the  forbidding  ajipearance  of  the  precipitous  clifla,  it  is  possible  to  descend 
into  the  canon  below  the  falls.  Numerous  clefts  and  fissures  extend  through  the  basalt 
to  the  porphyry,  and  by  scrambling,  sliding,  and  dropping,  aided  by  the  stout  branches 
of  droopii^  trees,  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  bottom.  Many  of  these* fissures  are  spanned 
above  by  natural  bridges.    Some  of  them  are  closed  at  the  top,  with  openings  here  and 

"^  The  height  of  the  clitts  belovr  the  faUs  is  G^O  feet ;  the  height  of  the  falla  is  saia  to  be  316  fees. 
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there,  through  which  we  may  look  down  into  deep  narrow  caves,  with  glimpsea,  far 
below,  of  sunshine  and  the  flowing  river. 

The  view  of  the  falls  from  beneath,  though  of  course  impressive  and  beautiful,  is  not 
the  best  tliat  can  be  obtained.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  scene,  the  great  dfpth 
of  the  canon  above  the  upper  level  of  the  stream,  is  dwarfed  in  perspective,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  stream  just  before  its  final  plunge  is  hid  from  view  by  the  tumbling 
waters  themselves.  The  most  magnificent  aspect,  combining  in  one  picture  nearly  all 
the  elements  of  power  and  grace,  ol  bold  outline  and  tender  shadow,  of  towering  lieiglit 
above  and  dizzy  depth  below,  is  obtained  from  a  jutting  poiut  of  the  crags  below  the 
fall  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  edge.  It  was  from  such  a  position  that  Mr.  Clarence 
King-*8  party  of  explorers,  suspending  their  photographer  and  his  instrument  in  mid-air, 
as  it  were,  in  front  of  the  great  cataract,  obtained  an  excellent  picture  of  this  unique 
Hceue. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  convince  you  that  the  far  Northwest  has  much  to  show 
us  and  to  tell  us  that  will  be  valuable  to  science  and  to  art.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long 
before  its  natural  features  will  be  thoroughly  explored  and  described.  Pacific  Railroad 
parties  have  crossed  and  recrossed  it,  intent  rather  on  the  best  way  to  get  through  its 
passes  and  across  its  wilderness  than  on  the  study  of  its  character  and  history ;  the 
miner  and  the  emigrant  have  traversed  it  with  indifference,  save  where  it  promised 
fruitful  farms  or  golden  treasure ;  the  Indian  and  the  trapper  have  roamed  over  it,  with 
keen  bnt  ignorant  observation.  But  the  time  for  all  such  imperfect  explorations  of  our 
great  interior  has  passed.  The  recent  governmental  survey  of  the  belt  through  which 
the  Pacific  Railroad  runs  is  a  specimen  of  a  more  thorough,  elaborate,  and  permanently 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  continent.  I  hope  it  may  be  followed 
by  others,  as  well-equipped  and  as  well-conducted  as  this  has  been  by  its  yonng  but 
famous  leader,  Clarence  King,  with  whose  name  those  of  Hague  and  Gardner  are 
worthily  associated.  Surely  the  government  of  this  great  country  cannot  do  a  wiser 
or  a  nobler  thing  than  to  give  to  the  world  a  faithful  jjicture  of  the  mighty  realm  be- 
neath its  sway. 

Since  the  foregoing  description  was  written  and  made  public,  the  re- 
discovery of  gold  in  the  bars  of  the  Upper  Snake  has  led  a  considerable 
temporary  population  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  falls. 

THE  SNAKE  RIVER  BARS. 

The  bars  on  the  Snake  River  have  long  been  the  resort  of  placer- 
miners  at  times  when  the  lack  of  water  caused  the  suspension  of  oper- 
ations in  the  camps  of  Boise  Basin  and  other  localities,  usually  toward 
the  close  of  the  season,  when  the  smaller  streams  are  dry.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  carry  on  bar-mining  in  the  Snake  while  the  stream 
is  high;  and  even  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  it  is  usually 
expected  that  the  bars  will  merely  enable  a  few  hundred  men  to  earn 
"  wages" — $5  to  $8  per  day — and  so  find  steady  employ uient  at  a  time 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  remain  idle.  The  seasons  of 
1869  and  1870,  however,  were  both  characterized  by  drought ;  and  the 
unusual  low  stage  of  water  early  in  the  summer,  while  it  impaired  the 
productiveness  of  many  interior  camps,  gave  rise  to  increased  activity 
along  the  great  river.  During  the  former  year  I  followed  the  Snake 
caiion  for  some  distance,  visiting  e/i  route  the  celebrated  Shoshone  Falls ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  found  its  precipitous  basaltic  walls,  with 
their  coarse  debris^  not  promising  for  river-mining.  Near  these  very 
falls,  however,  some  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  river-channel,  made  in 
the  summer  of  1870,  created  considerable  excitement,  and  called  to 
gether  suddenly  a  temporary  population,  Avhere  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  habitation.  From  the  information  1  have 
been  able  to  gather,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  gold  deposits  of  this 
part  of  the  river  are  limited  in  extent  and  quite  moderate  in  their 
yield  of  precious  metal,  while  the  operations  of  mining  are  diflicult  in 
the  most  favorable  seasons,  and  will  be  quite  impracticable  when  high 
water  prevails.  The  following  account  of  these  mines,  extracted  and 
condensed  from  a  letter  addressed  July  15,  1870,  to  the  San  Francisco 
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Bulletin,  presents  a  clear  picture,  and  a|2frees  well  with  my  impressions 
derived  from  personal  observation  and  from  conversation  with  others: 

The  discovery  of  cold  on  this  river  is  by  no  means  a  recent  thing,  having  occurred, 
along  its  lower  portions,  soon  after  the  opening  up  of  the  mines  in  the  Boise  Bashi. 
and  farther  down,  about  Lowiston,  somewhat  earlier.  The  extreme  fineness  of  the 
particles,  however,  it  being  what  is  denominated  *'  flour  dust,"  prevented  these  dig- 
gings being  worked  at  that  day,  the  means  for  saving  this  excessively  fine  dust  having 
been  less  perfect  then  than  at  present ;  a  farther  reason  for  their  neglect  being  that  much 
better  wages  could  then  be  made  almost  anywhere  iu  the  mines  of  Eastern  Oregon  aod 
Idaho  than  here.  It  has  been  the  ciise,  however,  that  small  parties  have  for  several  years 
past  worked  occasionally  on  tbe  bars  iu  this  vicinity,  Jis  well  as  a  few  points  still  higher 
up.  In  the  summer  of  18G4,  a  well-appointed  company  left  Boise  to  j)rospect  the  Upper 
Snake  and  its  tributaries ;  but,  meeting  with  resistance  from  the  Indians,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  this  purpose,  having  only  ascertained  that  there  was  at  least  a 
show  of  gold  along  the  streams  in  that  region.  Ever  since  these  attempts  have  been 
annually  renewed,  ouly  to  end  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  similar  results,  do 
considerable  amount  of  work  haviug  been  accomplished  until  hist  year  in  that  quarter. 
Through  these  ]»ersistent  efforts,  prosecuted  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  main 
stream  has  been  traced  and  examined  quite  to  its  source,  in  the  Wind  River  Monu- 
tains,  while  the  most  of  its  upper  tributaries  have  also  been  pretty  effectually  explored. 
On  nearly  all  the  bars,  both  on  the  two  principal  forks,  as  well  as  the  confluents,  gold 
has  been  found — always  excessively  fine  and  generally  only  in  limited  quantities — no- 
where in  very  great  quantities. 

Owing  to  dearth  of  water,  and  consequent  difficulty  in  working  the  mines  through- 
out Idaho  last  year,  a  larger  number  of  men  than  ever  before  wt?r»»  tempted  to  try  their 
luck  on  this  river,  the  most  of  whom  located  in  this  neighborhood,  where  several  good 
bars  had  previously  been  fimnd.  Arriving  at  a  time  when  the  water  had  reaohed  a 
tolerably  low  stage,  and  having  the  culling  of  the  ground,  the  most  of  them  ma^le  fair, 
and  a  few  very  large  wages.  Scarcely  any  of  these  men  made  less  than  ^"i,  while  quite  a 
good  many  took  out  from  §10  to  $15  "daily.  Occiusionally  as  much  as  S">0  or  Sf»C)  were 
worked  out  by  two  men  with  a  single  rocker,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  iudividiial 
earnings  of  the  forty  or  fifty  men  strung  along  this  section  of  the  river  were  not  less 
than  .^7  or  SS  ])er  day.  The  Bjiscon  claim,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below  this  j)lace,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  day  to  the  hand  throujih- 
ont  the  season ;  and  two  men  are  said  to  have  taken  out  $175  in  one  day.  This,  how- 
ever, occurred  but  once,  and  the  claim  In  question  is  cidmitted  to  have  been  much  the 
best  of  any  in  this  vicinity  or  anywhere  else  along  the  river.  The  average  earnings  of 
those  at  work  any  considerable  distance  either  above  or  below  here  jire  generally  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  $5  per  day  ;  the  entire  number  of  men  engaged  in  work- 
ing last  fall  on  bars  above  the  old  diggings  having  been  about  one  hundred. 

The  water  in  this  river  reaches  its  low^est  point  late  in  the  autumn,  at  which  stage 
it  remains  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  commeivces  to  rise,  and,  going  up 
slowly  at  first,  and  more  rapidly  after  two  or  three  weeks,  reaches  its  greatest  height 
toward  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  it  agaiu  begins  to  subside,  going  down  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  inches  daily  thereafter.  While  it  is  true,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
the  lower  the  water  the  better  the  diggings,  it  is  still  the  case  that  a  few  of  the  larger 
and  more  elevated  bars  can  be  worked  to  best  advantage  when  the  river  is  high,  as  at 
present,  hence  a  small  number  of  men  are  now  engaged  working  on  these  exceptional 
spots,  their  earnings  running,  as  near  as  can  bo  ase«n*tained,  from  8^>  to  $4  per  day.  On 
two  or  three  claims,  however,  they  have  been  doing  better  than  tliis,  the  owners  pay- 
ing their  hands,  in  one  case,  $5,  and  the  othehi  $4  per  day,  with  board.  As  the  river 
recedes  more  men  are  getting  to  work,  though  it  will  be  three  or  four  weeks  yet  before 
any  considerable  number  of  claims  can  bo  worked  to  advantage.  Meantime  there  are 
a  goodly  number  of  men  here  (uit  of  employment;  and  being  also  out  of  me!ins,s4>me 
of  them  are  dependent  upon  their  neighbors  for  their  daily  food,  and  there  would  Ik' 
no  difliculty  in  finding  numbei-s  of  good  hands  willing  to  work  for  their  board,  were 
there  any  one  desirous  of  employing  them  on  those  terms.  Discouraged  by  this  state 
of  aftairs  and  a  shameful  monopoly  of  the  best  grounds  by  the  early  comers,  heldimder 
claims  of  unusual  dimensions  and  pretended  sales,  a  great  many  have  left  the  mines, 
the  arrivals  on  the  river  at  this  point  being  just  now  scarcely  in  excess  of  the  depart- 
ures from  it.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  being  here  at  present,  the  mid- 
dle of  August  being  about  as  soou  as  the  river  can  bo  prospected  and  claims  located  to 
advantage.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  s(»en  that  the  best  season  for  work 
here  extends  from  about  the  1st  of  September  to  the  latter  part  of  November,  during 
which  the  water  is  constantly  receding.  Early  in  December — though  sometlnie^s  not 
l»efore  Christma.s — the  weather  becomes  too  cold  and  stormy  for  successful  operatious, 
continuing  so  with  short  intervals  till  about  the  Ist  of  March,  when  work  can  l>e  re- 
sum«»d  and  kept  up  without  much  interference  from  cold  or  high  water  till  near  tho 
middle  of  May. 
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The  seasons  here  are  aboat  the  same  as  in  the  State  of  Nevada— hot  atid  dry  sum- 
mers, with  cold  winters  and  deep  snow  on  the  mountains,  though  but  little  falls  along 
the  river  or  in  the  adjacent  valleys.  The  autumn  and  later  spring  months  are  pleas- 
ant, with  but  little  stormy  weather.  Miners  can  winter  on  the  river  without  much 
haitlship ;  and  as  a  good  deal  of  work  can  be  done  to  advantage,  it  is  likely  that  many 
will  tarry  here  till  spring,  prolonging  their  sojourn  till  the  next  rise  of  water  sends  them 
away.  Although  there  is  no  timber  on  or  near  this  part  of  the  river,  euougli  of  drift- 
wood can  usually  be  obtained  for  fuel,  and  at  many  points  also  for  the  construction  of 
cabins,  although  the  latter  can  readily  bo  made  of  rocks  and  other  convenient  ma- 
terials. 

The  river,  when  high,  is  a  large  stream,  carrying  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  San 
Joaquin  or  the  Sacramento.  For  a  good  part  of  its  course  it  llows  through  rocky  and 
precipitous  canons,  its  banks  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  this  vicinity  consisting  of  nearly 
perpendicular  walls  of  volcanic  rock.  Its  current,  wherever  it  is  narrow  and  thus  walled 
in,  is  swift,  being  at  many  points  hastened  by  falls  and  rapids.  At  Shoshone  City  there 
is  a  cataract  100  feet  high,  and  four  miles  below  another,  the  Great  Shoshone  Falls, 
210  feet  in  height,  with  several  violent  pitches  in  the  river  immediately  above  them. 
There  are  no  trees  along  this  stream,  except  a  very  lew  cedars  along  the  Great  Falls, 
lower  down  the  mountains  whence  it  issues  two  hundred  miles  above.  The  country 
along  it  is  also  treeless — everywhere  extremely  barren.  The  bara  in  the  caiions,  where 
onlyas  yet  much  rich  dirt  has  been  found,  are  generally  small  and  narrovy,  and  being 
covered' for  the  most  part  \\«ith  rock,  will  afford  but  comparatively  little  auriferous 
earth,  while  they  will  bo  difficult  to  work.  The  river  water  is  of  good  quality,  and 
though  cool  earlier  in  the  season,  is  now  growing  warm,  owing  to  the  great  distance 
it  has  to  traverse  the  hot  and  arid  plains  after  leaving  the  mountains. 

Everything  considered,  there  would  seem  to  be  as  many  people  now  on  this  river  as 
prospects  would  warrant.  At  all  events,  there  is,  for  the  reasons  stated,  no  hurry  about 
getting  here  just  yet.  The  miner  who  was  unable  to  come  in  time  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  spring  may  as  well  postpone 
his  coming  for  another  month  or  six  weeks  yet  at  least,  as  he  will  iheu  arrive  at  a  period 
when  he  can  examine  the  mines  with  satisfaction,  and  soon  determine  Avhether  it  will 
do  to  remain  or  not.  But  little  can  be  done  and  not  much  known  of  the  diggings  by 
actual  test  earlier  than  that.  Meantime  the  weather  hero  is  dry  and  hot,  x)rovi8ion3 
rather  dear,  and  life  in  every  respect  about  as  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  as  it  well 
can  be.  Without  lumber,  there  are  no  houses  to  protect  one  from  the  sun  which  glares 
fiercely  down  the  live- long  day.  It  is  difficult  to  ever  find  enough  brush  to  constitute 
a  shade,  the  best  refuge  from  the  heat  being  the  caves,  here  numerous,  or  the  shady 
side  of  a  rock. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  iu  affairs  here  that — all  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  their 
stay  will  be  short  and  business  evanescent — no  improvements  of  a  permanent  kind 
have  been,  or  seem  likely  to  be,  undertaken.  No  houses  or  other  buildings  are  put  up ; 
no  roads  or  ditches  constructed ;  no  farming  or  mechanical  pursuits  engaged  in ;  and, 
in  short,  no  work  of  any  kind,  excei)t  mining,  to  be  done,  and  just  now  we  have  seen 
but  little  of  that. 

Shoshone  City,  the  lorgest  hamlet  on  the  river,  consists  of  four  canvas  shanties  and 
a  tent,  all  used  as  trading-posts.  At  present,  they  are,  with  two  exceptions,  located  'i 
the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  though  the  most  of  them  are  to  be  transferred,  in 
a  few  days,  below,  nearer  to  the  mines,  a  rude  wagon-road  having  l)een  gouged  out  of 
the  cliff"  to  facilitate  the  work  of  removal.  At  the  mouth  of  Dry  Creek,  fifteen  miles 
above  here,  there  are  four  stores  and  a  restaurant,  which,  with  some  half  dozen  miners' 
tents,  constitute  the  bulk  of  that  town.  There  is  also  a  store  at  Clark's  Ferry,  twenty 
miles  below  here,  there  being  three  or  four  additional  tnwling-posls  scattered  along 
this  ]wrtion  of  the  river.  At  these  places  miners'  supplies  of  all  needed  kinds  can  be 
procnre<l,  and  generally  at  fair  prices ;  wherefore  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  parties 
coming  here  to  encumber  themselves  with  provisions  or  other  luggage.  Fresh  beef 
and  mutton  can  also  bo  had  at  reasonable  rates,  while  the  river  affords  trout,  salmon, 
and  other  inferior  fish  iu  considerable  numbers. 

The  last  statement  iu  the  above  account  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt. 
There  are  no  salmon  in  the  Snake  Eiver  above  the  Shoshone  Falls,  nor, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  for  a  considerable  distance  below.  I  have 
caught  trout  and  other  fish  immediately  below  the  g^reat  fall.  The 
absence  of  salmon  in  the  Upper  Snake  is  curiously  connected  with  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  daring  explorers  ascended 
the  Missouri  to  its  sources,  and  Captain  Lewis,  crossing  the  divide,  dis- 
covered the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River,  which  was  called  the  Lewis 
Kiver  in  honor  of  him  for  many  years,  (though  the  name  of  Shoshone 
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or  Snake,  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Indiana,  in  allusion  to  its  serpentine 
course,  has  filways  been  more  commonly  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
will  doubtless  survive.)  Following  this  stream  for  some  distiince,  Cap- 
tain Lewis  satisfied  himself  that  it  contained  no  salmon,  and  th?t  the 
tribes  on  its  banks  were  unacquainted  with  that  fish.  From  this  he 
reasoned  that  the  river  was  not  part  of  the  Columbia,  the  headwaters 
of  which  he  was  seeking,  or  else  that  large  falls  intervened  between 
the  portion  he  examined  and  the  sea.  He  consequently  turned  back 
and  recroSvSed  the  divide ;  and  the  party  taking  a  more  northerly  paj^s, 
reached  the  Columbia  by  another  route.  Lewis  may  be  said  to  liave 
surmised  the  existence  of  the  great  American  and  Shoshone  Falls, 
which  he  did  not  actually  see.  Subsequently  Fremont  crossed  the 
Wind  Eiver  Mountains,  and  passed  down  the  Snake  to  a  point  which  I 
judge  must  have  been  not  far  above  the  upper  fall ;  but  deterred  by  the 
gloomy  barrenness  of  the  country,  he  forsook  the  river  and  struck  north- 
ward to  the  Clearwater.  The  grand  basaltic  caiion  of  the  Snake  has 
thus  remained  but  little  known  in  literature.  Some  description  of  it 
has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  basaltic  scenery  of 
the  Northwest.  Doubtless  mining  operations  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  if  successfully  continued,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  some  dcjubt, 
will  result  in  making  the  region  better  known  both  to  tourists  and  to 
readers. 

ALTURAS  COUNTY. 

The  high  prices  of  labor  and  materials  have  continued  to  exert  npon 
the  mining  industry  of  this  county  an  unfavorable  influence.  Wages 
are  reported  to  be  still  as  high  as  $5,  $G,  and  $8  coin  per  day — a  bur- 
den wJiicli  no  district  could  be  expected  to  bear.  The  placer-mines 
especially,  not  being  able  to  pay  such  wages,  have  fallen  mainly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ciiinese.  llocky  Bar,  one  of  the  most  noted  camps  of  the 
county,  has  sutfered  somewhat  from  the  stampede  to  the  bars  of  the  Snake 
lUverj  but  has  maintained,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  production. 
The  Idaho  mine,  now  owned  by  Messrs.  D.  F.  Settle  &  Co.,  is  reiwrted 
to  have  produced  820,000  during  the  summer.  Small  lots  of  the  oi-e, 
amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  tons,  are  said  to  have  yielded  8200  i)er 
ton  in  mill. 

E^d  Wa7Tior  diatrict  has  been  comparatively  quiet.  The  Casco  Com- 
pany, owning  the  Wide  West,  (see  my  last  report,  page  248,)  was  idle 
during  the  summer,  but  was  expected  to  resume  work  in  the  fall. 

The  Monarch  Company,  in  Yuba  district,  was  running  for  six  months 
during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  and  produced  $50,000.  The  At- 
lanta lode,  owned  by  this  company,  was  descril)ed  in  my  last  reiwrt. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  in  London  to  an  English  comi)any ;  and 
the  appearance  of  a  prospectus  in  the  English  i)apers  contirms  the 
report. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Boise  City  Statesman,  the 'scene 
of  the  most  active  development  in  the  county  during  the  summer  was 
Bonaparte  Hill,  situated  some  seven  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion from  Rocky  Bar.  The  Bonaparte  Company  and  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  Company  are  both  working  on  this  hill,  and,  it  is  believed,  on  the 
same  lode.  Four  or  five  hundred  tons  of  ore  had  been  extracted  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  were  awaiting  the  completion  of  a  mill.  The 
expected  yield  was  between  $75  and  $150  per  ton.  The  wages  paiil 
here  were  $2  50  to  $3  i)er  day,  currency,  "and  found,"  for  miners,  and 
$6  per  day  for  mechanics. 
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IDAHO  COUNTY  AND  NORTHERN  IDAHO. 

The  quartz  mines  of  Warren's  camp  appear  to  have  made  but  little 
progress  toward  steady  production,  though  there  has  been  considerable 
activity  in  prospecting.  My  correspondent,  Mr.  Eichard  Hurley,  an 
assayer  of  long  experience,  Jind  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the 
mines  of  Northern  Idaho  and  the  Upper  Columbia,  writes  concerning 
tliis  camp  imder  date  of  February  4,  1871 :  *'  All  that  I  have  to  say  at 
present  is  that  the  quartz  mines  which  are  now  worked  are  paying  well, 
averaging  some  850  to  the  ton  in  gold,  and  the  silver  ledges  averaging 
about  ^Sd  to  the  ton.  They  did  not  commence  working  till  last  Octo- 
ber, so  I  cannot  give"  much  detailed  information  concerning  them.  1 
have  assayed  since  that  time  about  $10,000  from  quartz,  mostly  obtained 
by  prospecting  merely  on  the  diU'erent  ledges.  The  prospects  at  this 
camp  are  very  flattering." 

For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  Mr.  Hurley  reported  the  sum 
assayed  at  $2,500.  The  average  yield  of  the  placer-claims  reported 
firom  Idaho  County  was  $5  90  per  day  per  hand,  wages  being  about 
$2  25.  Washington  district  contains  a  number  of  claims  which  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  each  during  the  season  of  four  or 
five  months.  In  Florence  district,  the  yield  of  single  claims  seems  not 
to  Lave  exceeded  $6,000. 

My  correspondent  at  Lewiston  reports  the  yield  of  the  northern  camps 
to  have  been  about  the  same  as  usual.  Shoshone  County  still  maintains 
a  considerable  production  in  hydraulic  as  well  as  placer  mining.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  twelve  hydraulic  claims  reported  was  $G  to  $10  per  day  per 
hand,  the  average  w^ages  being  $50  per  month.  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  and 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Black  &  Co.  have  the  largest  claims,  each  producing 
over  $10,000.  The  average  yield  from  eighty-eight  placer-claims  was 
$2  80  per  day  per  hand.  Most  of  these  claims  were  worked  by  owners, 
paying  no  wages.  The  average  yield  of  a  few  claims  paying  wages  at 
the  rate  of  $4:0  per  month  was  8G  03  per  day  per  hand.  The  total  pro- 
duct of  the  eighty -eight  claims  was  a  little  over  $300,000  5  but  this  con- 
stitutes only  a  portion  of  the  actual  yield  of  the  county. 

LOON  CREEK. 

At  the  Loon  Creek  placer-mines,  situated  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Idaho  City,  (see  my  last  report,  page  251,) 
about  two  hundred  !nen  have  been  at  work.  The  extent  of  the  dig- 
gings is  about  four  miles  along  the  creek.  Being  so  near  the  mountain 
8U0WS,  this  stream  is  subject  to  freshests  and  high  water,  which  delay 
the  commencement  of  the  working  season  till  about  the  1st  of  July, 
except  in  dry  years.  Hence  the  production  of  such  camps  begins  after 
work  in  the  basin  has  well  nigh  ceased.  The  gold  of  Loon  Creek  is 
reported  to  be  of  fine  quality,  worth  $17  per  ounce. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
MONTANA. 

I  had  intended  to  visit  this  Territory  personally  during  last  summer, 
but  the  unavoidable  delay  in  the  public  printing  office  in  the  publication 
of  my  last  report  detained  me  at  the  East  until  late  in  the  fall,  when 
cold  weather  had  already  set  in  in  Montana.  The  present  chapter  con- 
tains such  imperfect  statistics  as  I  have  gathered  from  correspondents 
and  other  reliable  sources  during  last  year. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  many  of  the  placer  and  hydraulic  claims  have 
not  been  enabled  to  keep  up  operations  for  more  than  a  few  months,  the 
excessive  drought  which  existed  on  the  Pacific  coast  having  extended 
into  ]Montana.  Still  a  largo  number  of  them  have  yielded  excellently, 
and  higher  than  the  majority  of  the  mines  of  this  class  in  other  States 
and  Territories.  The  quartz  mines,  it  appears,  have  not  done  as  well  as 
in  former  years,  less  of  them  being  in  actual  operation.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  reduced  freight,  owing  to  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  is  beg-in- 
ning  to  be  felt,  and  preparatioils  which  will  materially  increase  the 
product  of  Montana  are  in  progress.  It  is  also  notable  that  less  specu- 
lation, and  comparatively  more  bona  fide  mining,  is  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  the  enterprises  of  the  latter  class  progress  cautiously,  and  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  the  present  miners  have  largely  profited 
from  the  experience  of  the  past. 

I  estimate  the  product  of  Montana  for  1870  at  $9,100,000,  as  follows : 

Shipped  overland  per  express §4, 800, 000 

Overland,  in  private  hands 2, 000, 000 

Via  Fort  Benton  and  Kiver 800, 000 

Via  WaUa-Walla 1,500,000 

9, 100, 000 


Although  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  in  a  recent  letter,  (February 
17,  1871,)  has  given  the  bullion  product  as  $12,000,000, 1  am  still  in- 
clined to  consider  the  above  estimate  more  correct,  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  lower  than  the  facts  will  warrant.  The  exact  sum  is  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  than  the  product  of  any  other  Territory.  The  very 
high  rate  charged  by  the  express  company  for  the  transportation  of 
bullion,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  product  is  gold  dust,  lead  to  a  heavy 
undervaluation  of  bullion  by  shippers,  (from  25  to  30  per  cent.,)  and  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  transportation  in  ])rivate  hands.  The  latter 
item  is  estimated  by  the  express  agents  at  half  the  product  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  invoiced  amount  shipped  by  express  via  Ogden  and  Coriune 
during  the  year  was  83,937,720,  representing  an  actual  shipment  of  at 
least  $1,800,000.  The  lowest  estimates  I  have  received  in  regard  to  the 
other  routes  justify  me  in  crediting  them  with  the  amounts  above  named. 
As  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  railroad  on  18,000,000  pounds  of  supplies 
hauled  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,700,000,  and  the  wages  paid  to 
miners  in  the  Territory  continued  to  be  very  high,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  product  of  the  industry  of  the  mining  population  could 
have  been  less  than  the  estimate  here  given. 
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DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

The  gold  product  of  this  county  during  1870  is  estimated  by  the  New 
Northwest,  a  well-known  local  paper,  at  $4,000,000.  Though  this  esti- 
mate is  possibly  slightly  exaggerated,  it  cannot  be  very  tar  from  the 
real  product.  Placer-mining  and  hydraulic  mining  have  both  been  very 
successful,  though  actively  earned  on  only  a  part  of  the  year.  To  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  ditches,  carrying  20,000  inches  of  water, 
many  more  have  been  added ;  and  some  of  the  new  ditches,  as  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Race  track.  Cable  and  Butte,  will,  when  completed,  open  up 
extensive  and  rich  new  mines. 

The  census  reports,  giving  data  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870, 
enumerate  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  placer-claims,  but  this  number 
does  not  cover  nearly  all  of  them.  In  these  claims,  however,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  men  found  employment  during  an  average  of  about 
four  months,  receiving  average  wages  of  $115  per  month.  The  placers 
reported  are  located  in  Washington  and  Lincoln  Gulches ;  Silver  Bow, 
Butte,  Rocker,  Jefferson,  Blackfoot,  Beartown,  Bear,  Elk,  and  Deep 
Gulches;  French  and  German  Gulches;  Henderson,  Cariboo,  Modesty, 
and  Dr>-  Gulches.  The  total  yield  of  all  these  claims  is  reported  at 
*1,170,865,  and  the  average  yield  per  day  per  hand  was  $12  09.  The 
more  prominent  claims,  as  far  as  the  product  is  concerned,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Lincoln  Flat  Company,  Lincoln  Gulch,  twenty  men  employed 

six  months $34, 000 

Discovery  Company,  Lincoln  Gulch,  five  m.en  employed 12, 000 

Wilson  &  Bro.,  Lincoln  Gulch,  four  men  employed  six  months.  15, 000 

Patterson  &  Co.,  Lincolii  Gulch,  nine  men  employed  six  months.  20, 000 

Kelley  &  Co.,  Lincoln  Gulch,  six  men  employed  two  months  . .  10, 000 
florten  v^  Co.,  Lincoln  Gulch,  six  men  employed  six  and  a  half 

monti:  c 24, 000 

Egleson  &  Co.,  Lincoln  Gulch,  ten  men  employed  six  months  .  50, 000 

Brunskell  &  Co.,  Lincoln  Gulch,  six  men  employed  five  months.  11,  GOO 

Keys  &  Co.,  Jeft'erson  Gulch,  three  men  employed  four  months.  10, 000 
Haines  (!)  &  Bro.,  Jefferson  Gulch,  seven  men  employed  six 

months 13, 500 

Maxey  &  Co.,  B^acktbot.  five  men  employed  five  months 10, 000 

.Montgomery  &  Co .,  Blackfoot,  twelve  men  employed  six  months .  10, 000 

Williatos  &  Co.,  Blackfoot,  four  men  employed  four  months. .  -  12, 000 

Fenner  &  Co.,  Beartown,  ten  men  employed  twelve  months 50, 000 

Uoran  &  Co.,  Beartown,  eight  men  employed  twelve  months . .  37, 000 

Gibbs  &  Co.,  twelve  men  employed  five  months 30, 000 

MeGhee  &  Co.,  fifteen  men  employed  thirteen  months 55, 000 

Smith  &  Co.,  five  men  employed  seven  months 10, 000 

Uiiaud  &  Co.,  five  men  employed  eight  months 11, 250 

Wurger  &  Co.,*  six  men  employed  eight  months 12, 000 

Morse  &  Co.,*  fourteen  men  employed  five  months 20, 000 

Masby  &  Co.,*  six  men  employed  six  months 18, 000 

Sham's  &  Co.,  French  Gulch,  fifteen  men  emi)loyed  one  month.  10, 000 

McLame  &  Co.,  Blackfoot,  five  men  employed  six  months 12, 000 

Prior  Company,  Blackfoot,  twelve  men  employed  eight  months .  30, 000 

Bealton  Company, Blackfoot,  nine  men  employed  six  months. .  12, 000 

•  These  claims  are  reported  as  in  Bear,  Elk,  and  Deep  Gidches.  Which  gulch  con- 
tains each  claim  I  cannot  say. — R.  W.  R. 
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Beal  &  Harris,  German  Gulch,  fifteen  men  employed  one  and  a 

half  months $12, 000 

Gardner  &  Stone,  German  Gulch,  twelve  men  employed  two 

months 10, 000 

McCling  &  Co.,  German  Gulch,  twelve  men  employed  two 

months 10. 000 

Funel  &  Co.,  Henderson  Gulch,  five  men  employed  six  months.  12, 000 
Butler  &  Co.,  Henderson  Gulch,  five  men  employed  six  months.  18, 000 
Ferguson  &  Co.,  Henderson  Gulch,  six  men  employed  seven 

mouths 12, 000 

Sullivan  &  Co.,  Modesty  and  Dry  Gulch,  three  men  employed 

eight  months 11, 000 

Of  hydraulic  claims,  twenty-six  are  reported,  employing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  during  six  months  on  an  average,  and  at  average  wages 
of  $130  per  month.  The  total  product  of  these  is  given  at  $530,000, 
which  shows  an  average  of  $13  d7  per  day  per  hand.  The  following 
claims  gave  the  highest  yields : 

Roberts,  Fly  &  Co.,  employing  six  men  five  months $10, 000 

Blau  &  Co.,  employing  fifteen  men  eight  months 50, 000 

Holcomb  &  Co.,  employing  fifteen  men  eight  months 70, 000 

Kitching  &  Co.,  employing  twenty-three  men  six  months 100, 000 

Smith  &  Co.,  employing  eight  men  five  months 15, 000 

Pioneer  Company,  employing  fifteen  men  six  months 45, 000 

Enterprise  Company,  employing  twelve  men  three  moqths ....  14,  000 

Dutch  Company,  employing  two  men  six  months 18, 000 

Hagan  Company,  employing  eight  men  eight  months 20,  000 

Walker  &  Co.,  employing  seven  men  eight  months 15,  (KK) 

McLean  &  Co.,  employing  seven  men  six  months 12, 000 

Scott  &  Co.,  employing  nine  men  six  months 12, 000 

Chang-Ling  Company,  employing  seven  men  six  months 13, 000 

A.h  Ban  &  Co.,  employing  eight  men  six  months 12, 5(K> 

Ah  Yank  &  Co.,  employing  seven  men  six  months 0, 0<KI 

Kason  &  Co.,  employing  six  men  six  months 12, 000 

O'Niel  &  Co.,  employing  seven  men  six  months 10, 000 

McDonald  &  Co.,  employing  eight  men  six  months 15, 000 

McDougal  &  Co.,  employing  seven  men  six  months 12, 500 

Irvin  &  Co.,  employing  thirty  men  six  months 25, 000 

Of  over  fifteen  hundred  quartz  lodes  recorded  in  the  county  very  few 
have  been  in  successful  operation.  The  census  reports  only  six  claims, 
employing  sixty- six  men  during  an  average  of  3.1  months.  Of  these  the 
St.  Louis  and  Montana  Mining  Company  ran  their  mill  during  one  and 
a  half  months,  and  produced  a  little  over  $7,000 ;  the  Only  Chance 
worked  eight  arrastras  during  five  months,  and  produced  1,700  ounces 
of  gold,  worth  $37,000 ;  and  the  Highland  Gold  Company  at  Blackfoot 
produced  $2,045.  All  these  statements  refer  to  the  year  ending  June 
1, 1870.  Later  in  the  year  the  Stuart  Mill  (belonging  to  the  St  Louis 
Company)  was  reported  as  doing  a  successful  business  under  the  man- 
agement of  Captain  George  Plaisted.  Twelve  tons  i>er  day  were  crushed 
at  the  time  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  Cable  lode  (probably  the  Atlantic  Cable)  is  reported  in  active 
operation  again.  Mention  of  this  magnificent  lode  was  made  in  my  last 
report.  Thp  former  wasteful  mode  of  mining  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  systematic  working.  In  July  Mr.  Cameron,  the  superintendent,  em- 
ployed some  fifty  men  about  the  mill  and  mine.    But  two  clean-ups  had 
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been  made  since  the  hoistinj^  works  were  put  in  operation  5  but  the 
amount  of  ore  in  sight  warranted  the  belief  that  there  is  no  cause  to 
apprehend  that  the  mill  would  again  be  comi)elled  to  lie  idle  for  the 
want  of  quartz.  The  company  continued  work  in  the  mine  regularly, 
and  in  September  work  was  being  canied  on  day  find  night.  The  com- 
pany was  sinking  the  main  shaft,  opening  up  lower  levels  and  taking  out 
quartz.  The  main  shaft  was  then  down  150  feet.  !Ninety-three  feet 
from  the  surface  a  tunnel  leaves  the  main  shaft  for  the  upper  level,  a 
distance  of  400  feet.  The  ledge  at  the  thickest  part  is  over  50  feet,  and 
by  far  the  most  of  the  ore  pays  well.  The  rock  is  nearly  all  stoped  out 
in  the  upper  level.  The  mill  was  expected  to  run  regularly  before  the 
1st  of  October.  The  main  shaft  is  intended  to  be  sunk  until  it  inter- 
sects the  ledge,  when  hirge  quantities  of  quat^tz  will  be  ready  to  be  taken 
out.  A  good  engine  for  hoisting  and  pumping  is  on  the  ground,  and 
works  splendidly. 

The  Miners  and  Mechanics'  Tunnel,  near  the  vein  just  mentioned, 
was  also  actively  prosecuted,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  summer  the 
rock  has  been  much  softer  than  formerly,  so  that  quicker  progress  could 
be  made.  It  was  expected  in  August  that  the  ledge  would  be  struck 
soon,  but  I  have  not  had  any  information  in  regard  to  it  since  then. 
The  company,  which  is  a  cooperative  one,  the  shareholders  being  work- 
ing-men,  deserves  ample  success  for  its  persevering  energy.  They  have 
earned  on  their  work  steadily  for  nearly  three  years  without  aid  from 
others. 

A  number  of  other  mines  are  mentioned  by  my  informants  as  giving 
good  results  during  the  year,  but  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  continuity 
of  their  operations.  Among  these  the  silver  mine  of  Mr.  IT.  Beck,  on 
the  Big  Hole  liiver,  the  mine  of  Day  &  Harvey,  and  the  Dixie  lode, 
belonging  to  Parker  &  Dickey,  seem  to  be  very  promising.  The  last  is 
•a  gold  lode,  carrying  free  gold  in  quartz,  which  is  reported  to  be  worth 
845  per  ton.  The  ore  is  worked  in  an  arrastra.  The  Trout  mine,  be- 
longing to  the  Cole  Saunders  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  is  a 
valuable  lode,  and  the  late  vicissitudes  of  the  company  seem  to  have 
been  effectually  settled  at  last.  The  Independent  published  in  the  fall 
the  following  in  regard  to  this  mine : 

The  **  Trout "  ia  a  seven-foot  lode,  crossing  the  strata  of  limestone  country  rock  at 
right  angles.  It  is  (leTeloi>ed  on  the  surface  a  distance  of  1,000  feet.  The  upper  level, 
50  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  45  feet  from  the  main  shaft,  shows  a  7i-foot  lode,  and 
a  richer  quality  of  rock  than  upon  the  surface.  The  lower  level,  85  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, shows  a  still  better  quality  of  rock.  There  are  some  three  hundred  tons  cf  ore  on 
the  dump,  roasted  and  ready  for  the  furnace.  The  smelters  consist  of  three  furnaces 
and  a  cupeling  furnace,  with  steam-power.  The  trouble  hitherto  has  been  the  want 
of  galena  for  fluxing.  A  small  supply  was  lately  procured,  aud  satisfactory  tests  have 
Iwcn  made  with  a  small  furnace  ot  1  foot  interior  diameter,  and  9  feet  from  the  tuyeres 
to  discbarge-hole.  The  furnace  is  now  running  finely,  and  yielding  about  one-half  ton 
of  metal  (worth  $700  per  ton)  every  twenty-four  hours.  On  September  10  the  employes 
of  the  miuc^  members  of  the  company,  creditors,  &c.,  met  at  the  office  of  the  company 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  the  conditions  of  a  settlement.  After  fully  discussing 
the  conditions  of  the  proposed  settlement,  a  lease  containing  substantially  the  follow- 
ing conditions  wa«  agreed  upon :  The  Cole  Saunders  Silver  Concentrating  Company 
lease  to  Henry  Schnepel,  as  agent  of  the  employes,  two  of  the  furnaces  and  the  50-foot 
level  of  the  Trout  mine,  together  with  all  the  ore  on  the  dump,  said  Schnepel  to  furnish 
two  hundred  tons  of  galena  for  fluxing,  and  all  supidies  until  the  eniploy<$s  ar»  paid 
off.  Said  lease  to  remain  in  force  until  the  objects  named  are  accomidished.  Thi  Cole 
launders  Company  retain  their  lower  level  and  the  main  shaft,  whicii  will  be  kept  run- 
ning vigorously.  They  also  retain  one  furnace  for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  Matters 
are  thus  now  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  for  regular  ©ijerations.  The  capital  furnished 
hv  Mr.  Schnepel  will  relieve  Cole  Saunders  of  his  financial  embarrassments,  and  enable 
bim  to  continue  muuiug  the  one  furnace  steadily  on  the  company's  account.  Cole 
Saunders,  in  building  and  perfecting  these  works,  has  accomplished  wonders,  consider- 
ing the  obstacles  against  which  he  had  to  contend.    Mr.  Schnepel,  the  lessee  of  the 
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mine  and  works,  is  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Deer  Lodjje  County.  He  is  a  careful  bosi- 
ness-nmn,  having  prono  into  this  enterprise  after  analyzing  the  ores  and  bullion,  aud 
counting  the  cost,  and  this  gives  further  assurance  of  the  entire  success  of  the  works. 

In  both  quartz  and  placer  mining  many  new  and  important  enter- 
prises are  in  tlie  course  of  realization.  The  one  promising  the  greatest 
results  is  probably  the  new  ditch,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  constructed 
in  order  to  supply  the  mines  of  Gold  Creek  with  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water.  It  is  propose<l  to  take  the  water  from  the  Deer  Lod^re 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Warm  Spring  Creek,  and  convey  the  same 
along  the  foot-hills  to  the  bars  at  and  near  Pike's  Peak.  This  is  the 
only  source  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained 
to  successfully  work  these  mines.  The  ditch  probably  would  cost 
$150,000,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment. 
There  are  largo  areas  in  tlie  Gold  Creek  country  that  prospect  well, 
but  they  camiot  be  developed  for  want  of  water  until  the  mines  now 
oi)cned  there  are  exhausted,  which  good  judges  think  will  not  be  at  au 
earlier  i)eriod  than  ten  years,  and  some  even  claim  that  it  will  take 
double  that  time.  Some  good  prospects  have  been  ol)tiiined  near  the 
line  of  the  proposed  ditch,  not  very  far  from  Pike's  Peak.  There  is  m 
doubt  there  is  much  good  mining  ground  all  along  the  foothill,  from  a 
point  due  west  of  Deer  Lodge  City  to  Gold  Creek,  and  perha]>s  beyoud 
that  point.  There  is  much  of  the  table  or  bench  lands  in  this  valley 
that  would  make  excellent  farms  if  water  for  irrigation  purposes  could 
be  obtained.  This  dit<di  cpuld  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  carry  enoujjh 
water  for  agricultural  and  mining  purposes.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  wa}'  of  its  course  would  be  over  a  splendid  country  for  ditchiug,aiMl 
the  remaining  distance  is  wJmt  might  be  termed  lair  ditching  ground. 
The  length  of  the  ditch  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  miles,  the 
first  twenty  of  which  could  nearly  all  be  plowed  and  scraped,  thus  ma- 
terially lessening  the  cost  of  construction. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARKE  COUNTY. 

Both  quartz  and  placer  mining  were  actively  prosecut<?d  during  part 
of  the  year.  The  former  was  carried  on  with  more  than  usual  energjy 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall. 

The  census  reports  give  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  sixty  one 
placer-claims,  which  are  nearly  all  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  These  mines  emjdoyed  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  men,  on  au 
average  of  3.5  months,  at  wages  of  about  $100  per  month.  The  total 
product  during  the  time  mentioned  wa«  $428,043.  This  denotes  an  av- 
erage per  hand  per  day  of  $8  76.  The  following  claims  have  given  the 
most  prominent  yields : 

Currier,  Foot  &  Co.,  employing  four  men  seven  months $9, 500 

Nash  &  Murphy,  emi)loying  two  men  seven  months 10, 000 

Morey  &  Co.,  employing  six  men  seven  months 15, 0(K) 

Quick,  Stanton  &  Co.,  employing  two  men  eight  months 12^  000 

Brown,  Bell  &  Co.,  employing  six  men  twelve  months 20,000 

Collins  &  Co.,  employing  three  men  twelve  months 21,000 

Crary  &  Co.,  employing  eight  men  six  months 10, 000 

A.  Williams,  emi)loying  forty-two  men  two  months 12, 000 

Hurt,  Chesmar  &  Co.,  employing  forty-five  men % 41, 015 

Of  quartz  establishments,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there  were 
six  in  operation  in  the  same  year  during  an  average  of' 7.3  months. 
They  furnished  employment  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  men,  who 
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received  average  wafijes  of  875  i)er  inontL.  The  total  yield  of  the  niiues 
of  these  companies  was  $219,325,  the  ore  being  crushed  in  the  following 
mills  and  yielding  the  subjoined  amounts: 

Park  Mill,  employing  forty  men  during  eight  months 815, 800 

National  Mining  and  Exploring  Comx)any's  mill,  employing 

forty-five  men  during  four  months 85, 000 

Kicker's  Mill,  emjiloying  seventy  men  during  nine  months 08, 400 

riymouth  (xold  and  Siher  Mining  Comi)any's  mill,  employing 

ten  men  during  three  months  . , C,  000 

Diamond  City  Milling  and  Milling  Company's  mill,  employing 

six  men  during  six  months 14, 125 

Charles  Hendrie  Mill,  employing  twenty-five  men  during  ten 

months 30, 000 

All  these  mills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Park  Mill,  are  mentioned 
in  my  last  report,  page  200.  Tlieir  capacity,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  that 
place. 

In  the  fall  the  quartz-mining  enterprises,  many  of  which  had  been 
going  on  in  a  somewhat  irregular  way  during  the  summer,  took  a  new 
start,  and  in  O^itober  all  the  mines  on  the  famous  Whitlatch  Union  lode 
were  reported  working  and  all  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  running 
with  satisfactory  results. 

MEAGUER  COUNTY^ 

This  county  was  described  at  length  in  my  last  report.  There  were  at 
that  time  no  important  quartz-mining  enterprises  in  the  county,  and  I 
am  not  informed  that  any  have  been  started  and  brought  to  a  paying 
basis  during  the  last  year. 

In  the  census  reports  oidy  placer  and  hydraulic  mnies  are  enumerated, 
and  these  classes  of  mines  are  the  only  ones  of  which  1  have  any  knowl- 
edge in  the  county. 

Of  hy<lraulic  mines  the  census  reports  contain  the  i^eturns  of  twelve 
claims,  which  employed  sixty-five  men  during  an  average  of  4.25  months, 
at  average  wages  of  $80  50  per  mouth.  The  total  yield  was  859,044, 
and  the  average  per  day  i)er  hand  $8  15.  All  these  claims  are  located 
in  Xew  York  Gulch,  Diamond  Citj',  and  vicinity.  They  have  mostly 
produced  less  than  80,000  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870. 

The  placer  mines  reimrted  are  also  all  loijated  in  Xew  York  Gulch  and 
Diamond  City.  Of  these  ninety-three  have  employed  three  hundred 
and  fift3^  men  during  an  average  of  6.2  months,  at  average  wages  of  $12 
])er  month.  The  total  yield  was  8407,570,  and  the  average  yield  per 
hand  per  day  87  21. 

The  following  claims  gave  the  highest  yields : 

J,  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  thirty  men 

six  months 825, 000 

A.  S.  Warren  &  Co.,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  fifteen  men 

sixmonths 10,800 

W.  C  Dawes  &  Co.,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  eight  men 

eight  months \ 18,000 

Buckingham  &  Co.,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  eight  men  five 

months 15, 000 

liosenbaum  &  Co.,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  five  men  seveu 

months 12, 240 

William  Casper,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  four  men  seven 

months 0, 300 

H.  Ex.  10 14 
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Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York  Galch,  employing  four  men  three 

months $12,078 

Woodward  &  Co.,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  five  men  twelve 

months 13,068 

Brennan,  Steel  &  Co.,  New  York  Gulch,  employing  four  men 

twelve  months 0,360 

J.  Shields  &  Co.,  Diamond  City,  employing  four  men  ten 

months 9,909 

The  copper  mines  east  of  the  Belt  Range  have  not  been  worked  during 
the  year,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  nor  are  they  likely  to  attract  mneli 
attention  until  the  cost  of  transportation  is  considerably  lessened 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Considerable  excitement  has  prevailed  in  this  county  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  in  the  fall  on  account  of  the  discover^'  of  several  rich 
gold  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of  Radersburg. 

The  placer-mines  also  appear  to  have  given  satisfactory  returns  during 
the  comparatively  short  time  they  were  in  active  0|ieration. 

The  census  reports  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  claims  from  Sprinir 
Bar,  Peni,  Old  Bar,  Overland,  Rocker,  Hunter  Jack,  Basiu,  Crow  Creek, 
Wilson,  Holmes,  Ruckley,  Mitchel,  and  Hogan.  Although  many  of  tbe 
older  claims  of  this  county  are  worked  out,  yields  of  $17,  $20,  and  even 
$25  per  hand  per  day  have  not  been  unfrequent.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  claims  reported  by  the  censas 
employed  three  hundred  and  five  men  during  an  average  of  4.5  months, 
at  average  wages  of  $100  per  mouth.  The  total  yield  was  $228,115,  and 
the  average  yield  per  day  per  hand,  for  all  of  them,  $6  33.  The  average 
yield  of  the  claims  paying  hired  help  an  amount  exceeding  $1,000  vaa 
$7  37  per  hand  per  day.  Most  of  the  claims  have,  however,  produced 
small  amounts  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  following  few  are  the  most 
prominent  ones : 

Boulder  &  Co.,  Spring  Bar,  employing  six  men  six  months $7,000 

Favert,  Day  &  Co.,  Basiu,  employing  sixtean  men  three  months.    7,  wwt 

\Vm.  Quinn,  Crow  Creek,  employing  five  men  three  mouths i\^^^^ 

T.  H.  Randall,  employing  live  men  eight  months 10,000  | 

J.  H.  Halford,  Basin,  (hydraulic  mine,)  employing  ten  men  four 
months 10,000 

Of  the  quartz  mines  the  census  reports  a  total  product  of  only  $10,G:)2  ■ 
for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  and  nine  mills  and  arrastras  in  oi)ern- 1 
tion  during  a  very  small  portion  of  the  3'ear.  ' 

The  Ironclad,  Keeting,  Diamond,  and  Leviathan  appear  to  be  the  most 
prominent  lodes  at  present.  *  On  the  first  J.  F.  Allen  has  »  claim  of  ltK> 
feet,  which  is  opened  by  a  shaft  90  feet  in  depth  and  by  a  small  tuimeK  j 
The  ore  tested  yielded  $25  per  ton.  Nave  &  Co.  have  600  feet,  o|)ened 
by  a  shaft  60  feet  deep  and  a  tunnel  200  feet  long.  Thomas  Dunu  ba;* 
500  feet,  opened  by  a  shaft  50  feet  deep.  lie  worked  in  the  summer 
from  five  to  eight  men. 

Ore  tested  from  the  Robert  Lee  by  Thomas  Allen  yielded  $22  i^erton.  i 

Blacker  and  Keeting  have  2,200  feet  on  the  Keeting  lode,  which  tber  | 
opened  by  a  shaft  100  feet  deep  and  a  tunnel  200  feet  long.  Tbe  ore 
tests  $30  per  ton.  They  own  also  1,800  feet  on  the  Leviathan,  tbe  ore 
of  which  tested  830,  an<l  1,400  feet  on  the  Ohio,  the  ore  being  worth  8-<» 
per  ton.  These  gentlemen  worked  their  ore  formerly  in  arrastras  ami  a 
small  mill,  but  have  erected  during  the  year  a  new  fifteen-stamp  uiill« 
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which  was  in  operation  since  the  loth  of  June.  A  week's  clean-up  was 
reported  to  be  usually  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  bullion. 

G.  W.  Brooks  owns  525  feet  on  the  Diamond  lode,  the  ore  of  which 
yields  $25  x)er  ton. 

Nave  &  Go,  and  George  H.  Sample  seem  also  to  have  erected  mills 
dnring  the  year,  but  1  have  no  further  information  in  regard  to  them. 

The  prospexjts  for  both  placer  and  quartz  mining  are  represented  as 
encouraging  for  the  next  year. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

The  yield  of  the  placer  and  hydraulic  mines  of  this  county  lias  not 
been  large,  though  both  classes  have  i  een  worked  longer  than  in  any 
other  county.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  localities  in  which 
placer-miniug  has  been  carried  on  are  few,  and  that  some  of  these  have 
been  continually  worked  since  1803,  and  yielded  fabulous  amounts  in 
former  years. 

Quartz-mining  is  permanently  established  in  at  least  one  district,  Sil- 
ver Star,  where  such  lodes  as  the  Everett,  Green  Campbell,  and  the 
Iron  Rod  have  continued  to  yield  handsomely,  the  first  throughout  the 
year. 

The  census  returns  report  only  nine  placer-claims  in  operation  during 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1870.  These  employed  lifty-two  men  during  an 
average  of  6.7  months,  at  wages  varying  from  $80  to  $100  per  month. 
The  total  yield  was  $40,360,  and  the  average  per  hand  per  day  $4  42. 
The  following  claims  return  the  largest  yield : 

Donegan  &  Co.,  employing  ten  men  six  months $0, 000 

D.  J.  Emery  &  Co.,  employing  seven  men  eight  months 7, 000 

Knight,  Noteman  &  Co.,  employing  twenty-hve  men  six  months    9, 000 

Of  hydraulic  mines  fifteen  are  reported  by  the  census.  They  em- 
ployed eighty-six  men  during  an  average  of  six  months,  and  the 
average  wages  are  given  at  about  $125  per  month.  The  total  yield  was 
$117^00,  and  the  average  per  hand  per  day  $8  76. 

Of  the  more  important  claims  I  mention  the  following : 

Stranig  Mining  Company,  employing  five    men  during  six 

months $10,000. 

Southmayde  &  Hall,  employing  twelve  men  during  five  months  20, 000 
Summit  Flume   Company,  employing  three  men  during  five 

months :. 10, 000 

Pine  Grove  Company,  employing  eight  men  during  six  months  10, 000 

Williams,  Parker  &  Co.,  employing  ten  men  during  six  months  16, 000 

Cork  Mining  Company,  employing  eight  men  during  six  mouths  13, 300 
Donegan,  McGovern  &  Co.,  employing  six  men  during  six 

months 12, 500 

Fifteen  reduction  works,  beneficiating  gold  quartz,  are  reported. 
They  employed  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men,  during  an  average  of 
5.5  months,  at  $125  per  month.  The  total  product  is  given  as  $177,350 
for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870.  The  most  important,  economically, 
are: 

The  Montana  Midas  Company,  located  in  Hot  Spring  district,  which 
employed  thirty  men  during  three  months,  and  took  out  $10,000;  the 
Everett,  Green  Campbell  Company,  of  Silver  Stsir  district,  which  em- 
ployed twenty  men  throughout  the  year,  and  took  out  $96,000,  (this 
company  expended  $45,000  in  wages  and  $2,370  in  materials,-)  the  Ste 
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voiis  and  Trivitt  Mill,  in  the  same  district,  which  crushes  ore  from  the 
Iron  Rod,  and  employed  twenty  five  men  during  six  months,  payinjr 
$17.(»0()  for  wages  and  83,950  for  materials,  taking  out  825,tOU;  ami 
AVyant  Sumner's  and  Everson  &  Holman's  arrastras,  the  former  em- 
l)loying  four  men  during  seven  months,  and  producing  $14,000,  the 
latter  an  equal  number  of  men  during  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
producing  $12,000. 

The  business  of  the  Everett,  Green  Campbell  Company  has  been  v^u- 
pe;  intended  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Everett,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  is  one  of 
the  principal  shareholders,  and  to  whose  prudent  and  efficient  manage- 
ment much  of  the  success  of  the  company  is  due.  This  gentleman  left 
Montana  in  the  winter  of  1870,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  business 
of  the  company  may  not  suffer  from  this  cause,  especially  as  the  Ev- 
erett, Green  Campbell  is  in  reality  the  only  quartz-mining  enterprise 
in  Madison  County  about  the  full  success  of  which  there  is  no  more 
doubt. 

BEAVER  HEAD  COUNTY. 

The  census  returns  for  the  year*  ending  June  1,  1870,  report  twenty- 
three  claims  active  in  this  county  during  nine  months  on  an  average. 
All  of  these  are  located  at  Bannack  and  vicinitj'.  Their  total  i)roduct 
is  given  as  $281,424,  and4;he  following  claims  are  the  most  prominent: 

Bannack  Ditch  Company $41,  ISl 

Canon  Ditch  Company 22, 0(10 

Pioneer  Ditch  Company 22, 000 

Ingram  Bar i:3, 2(MI 

Van  Winkle 13, 200 

Clark  Ear 17,  (KIO 

American  Bar 13, 400 

Pat  White's  Ditch 22, 000 

Drain  Ditch  Company 10,  SOO 

Irving  &  Co 10,  SOO 

White's  Ditch  Company 13, 200 

There  are  only  two  mills  beneficiating  gold  quartz,  and  one  smelting 
works,  smelting  argentiferous  galena  and  silver  ores,. reported  in  oi)era- 
tion  by  the  census.  The  two  mills  employed  eighteen  men  during  nine 
months,  and  the  wages  reported  are  only  $50  per  month,  which  is  pn»ba- 
bly  a  mistake.  The  N.  E.  Wood  Mill,  which  i«  constructed  according 
ro  the  plan  of  S.  W.  Bullock,  of  New  York,  ayd  described  in  my  last 
report,  employed,  according  to  the  census,  nine  men  during  nine  months, 
and  produced  $88,000.  11.  Hopkins's  mill  is  also  mentioned  in  last 
year  s  report.  It  employed  nine  men  during  nine  months,  and  produced 
$41,800,  according  to  the  authority  mentioned. 

The  Tootle  fiu*nace  is  the  only  one  of  the  many  erected  in  the  Argenta 
district  which  has  been  running,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  but  1  am 
unable  to  give  its  product.  It  was  in  operation,  however,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Some  new  districts  have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  but  have  as 
yet  remained  undeveloped.  Vipond  district  is  one  of  these.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  section  of  country  twenty  miles  long  and  eight  miles 
wide  is  covered  with  float  quartz,  some  of  which  is  reported  very  rich. 
An  occasional  boulder  is  found  of  immense  size,  containing  rich  ore. 
Several  new  discoveries  have  been  made  lately  that  are  thought  to  l>e 
of  great  importance.  One  of  them,  called  the  "  Brick,''  has  an  eight- . 
inch  crevice  filled  with  solid  quartz  of  good  quality.     Messrs.  Beck, 
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Patten,  Mansfield,  Spurr,  and  others,  will  sink  upon  their  leads  dniiu*ir 
tbe  winter,  and  doubtless  by  next  summer  the  value  of  the  district  will 
Ihj  determined.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  richness  of  the  rock,  but 
as  yet  suflBcient  developments  have  not  been  made  to  fully  determiue^ 
tlie  character  of  the  veins. 

3IISS0ULA  AND  GALLATIN  COUNTIES. 

From  these  two  counties  I  have  received  very  little  information. 

From  the  former  the  census  returns  show  seventy-six  i>lacer-claims  in 
operation  during  an  average  of  li.2  months.  They  emi)loyed  three 
hundred  and  seventy-ei^ht  men,  at  wages  averaging  870  per  month. 
The  total  i)roduct  was  888,705,  and  the  yield  per  hand  per  day  $4  10. 
All  these  claims  are  located  on  Cedar  Creek,  which  is,  if  I  am  informed 
correctly,  the  locality  on  account  of  which  considerable  excitement  and 
a  partial  stampede  was  raivsed  in  the  early  spring.  This  may  also  ac- 
count for  the  very  short  time  during  which  the  placers  were  worked, 
^lost  of  the  claims  reported  by  the  census  yiehled  less  timu  81,000,  and 
ouly  two  have  produced  much  larger  amounts.  These  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mausinger  &  Co.,  claim  400  feet  front,  employed  twelve  men  two 
months * ^. 80,000 

Barnett  &  Co.,  claim  800  feet  front,  employed  fourteen  men  three 
mouths ! 10, 000 

There  were  also  discovered,  later  in  the  year,  new  mines  on  Big 
Hook  Creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Deer-Lodge  county-line  and  about 
titty  miles  nearly  due  southwest  from  Deer  Lodge  City.  In  Septembei' 
news  reached  me  that  these  mines  were  l>aying  well.  Messrs.  Carpen- 
ter, Pickett  &  Cogswell  had  completed  a  ditch  three  and  one-half  miles 
long,  and  they  were  reported  to  have  taken  out  as  much  as  823  to  tbe 
hand  per  day.  The  gold  obtained  was  very  line,  being  worth  $21  30, 
currency,  per  ounce. 

I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  any  mining  which  may  have  heeu 
canied  on  in  Gallatin  County  during  the  year,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  no  resnlts  of  any  imi>ortance  have  been  reached.  It  was  in  this 
comity,  in  the  town  of  Bozeman,  that  Henry  P.  Comstock,  to  whom  is 
genemlly  accorded  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode  in 
Nevada,  (though  his  claim  has  been  often  disputed,)  found  his  death  by 
his  own  liands,  while  accompanying  the  Big  Horn  expedition. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  which  has  so  long  excited  gen- 
eral cnriosity  on  account  of  the  wonderful  reiK)rts  coming  from  that 
region,  has  been  explored  in  August  and  September  by  an  expedition, 
of  which  Mr.  H.  D.  Washburne,  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana,  was 
a  member.  This  gentleman  published  in  the  Helena  Herald  the  follow- 
iug  account  of  the  expedition  : 

The  Yellowstone  expedition  loft  Fort  Ellis  on  the  22(1  of  August,  thronjjh  theBozr- 
niaii  Pass,  tiudiug  it  all  that  tbo  Bozemauiti's  claim  for  it — easy  and  xiracticable — and 
CiunpHl  for  the  iivat  night  on  Trail  Creek,  liaving  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  beyond 
till-  Yellowstone.  The  next  day  they  struck  the  valley,  and  their  journey  uj)  the  river 
comiuenced.  They  camped  for  the  nijfht  at  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Bottler,  the  last  settler  up 
the  river.  Crow  Indians  were  quite  plenty  durinj;  the  day,  and  a  heavy  rain  at  niuht 
pave  iinything  but  a  pleasing  aspect  to  the  commencement  of  the  trip  ;  but  a  brijiht 
wni,  about  10  o'clock,  made  everything  right,  and  we  moved  to  the  canon  of  the  rivt-r, 
a^xuit  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  camped  on  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Montana. 
.  Two  small  streams  put  in  from  the  east  from  an  elevation  near  cam]).  The  river  and 
valley  can  be  seen  stretching  away  far  to  the  north,  the  river-bank  plainly  detine<l  by 
the  trees  skirting  its  margin.    South  the  river  can  be  seen  pouring  through  the  cafiou, 
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while  far  away  to  the  east  ond  west  the  mountain  ]>eaks  were  then  covered  with  snow, 
the  setting  snu  brightening  both  in  its  last  rays  before  night's  mantle  was  thrown  over 
the  party. 

We  passed  through  the  cafion  next  morning,  and  fotind  it  aboitt  six  miles  long,  the 
trail  leading  us  along  the  side  of  the  torrent,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  above  it. 
Night  found  us  at  t'he  mouth  of  Gardiner  River^  a  fine  mountain  stream  coming  from 
the  south,  and  entering  the  Yellowstone  just  below  the  Grand  Gallon,  over  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  nearly  equally  divided  by  the  East  Fork.  The  ca&on  proving  impracti- 
cable, we  took  to  the  mountains,  camping  one  night  in  them,  and  the  next  night  a  few 
miles  above.  The  river  runs  for  sixteen  miles  in  nearly  a  duo  west  course  here.  Our 
camp  was  on  a  fine  stream  coming  in  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  East  Fork,  and 
designated  by  us  as  Tower  Creek.  The  camp  was  called  Camp  Comfort.  Game  aud 
trout  were  abundant.  We  found  here  our  first  hot  springs,  small  but  attractive,  and 
of  five  or  six  ditterent  kinds — sulphur,  iron,  &c.  This  cafion  of  the  river  is  grand. 
Basaltic  columns  of  enormous  size  are  quite  numerous.  But  the  great  attraction  here 
was  the  falls  on  the  creek,  near  our  camp.  The  stream  is  about  as  large  as  the  Prickly 
Pear,  and  for  a  mile  rushes  down  with  fearful  velocity.  It  seems  at  some  time  to  have 
beeu  checked  by  a  mountain  range,  through  which  it  has  torn  its  way,  not  entirely 
remo\ing  the  barrier,  but  tearing  through,  leaving  portions  still  standing ;  and  these, 
by  ( he  elements,  have  been  forced  into  sharp  pinnacles  Looking  from  the  cafion  below, 
it  appears  like  some  old  castle  with  its  turrets  dismantled  but  still  standing.  Prom 
between  two  of  these  tuiTets  the  stream  makes  its  final  leap  of  110  measured  feet,  antl 
then,  as  if  satisfied  with  itself,  flows  peacefully  into  the  YeVowstono.  Wo  attempteil 
to  compare  it  with  the  famous  Minnehaha,  but  those  who  had  seen  both  said  there  was 
no  comparison.  It  was  not  as  terrible  in  its  sublimity  as  Niagara,  but  beautiful  and 
glorious.  You  felt  none  of  tho  shrinking  back  so  common  at  the  ^eat  fall,  but  rather 
as  you  stood  below  aud  gazed  upon  its  waters  broken  into  white  spray,  you  felt  as 
though  you  wanted  to  dash  into  it  and  catch  it  as  it  fell.  By  a  vote  of  the  minority  oi 
the  party  this  fall  was  called  Tower  Fall. 

The  caQon  of  the  main  river  here  runs  in  a  southwest  direction.  The  party  crossed 
over  a  high  range  of  mountains  and  in  two  days  reached  tho  Great  Falls.  In  crossing 
the  range,  from  an  elevated  peak  a  very  fine  view  was  had.  The  country  before  us 
was  a  vast  basin.  Far  away  in  the  distance,  but  plainly  seen,  was  the  Yellowst^me 
X^ake;  around  the  basin  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Wind  River,  Big  Horn,  and  Lower  Yel- 
lowstone ranges  of  mountains;  while  just  ever  the  lake  could  be  seen  the  tops  of  the  Te- 
tons.  Our  course  lay  over  the  mountains  and  through  dense  timber.  Camping  for  the 
night  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  falls,  we  visited  some  hot  springs  that,  in  any  other 
country,  would  be  a  great  curiosity,  boiling  up  two  or  three  feet,  giving  off  immense 
volumes  of  steam,  while  their  sides  were  incrusted  with  sulphur.  It  needed  bat  a 
little  stretch  of  imsigination  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  party  to  christen  them  "Hell- 
broth  Springs."  Our  next  camp  was  near  the  Great  Falls,  upon  a  small  stream  run- 
ning into  the  main  river  between  the  upper  and  lower  falls.  This  stream  has  torn  its 
way  through  a  mountain  range,  making  a  fearful  chasm  through  lava  rock,  Icavinc^  it 
in  every  conceivable  shape.  This  g[orge  was  christened  the  "  Devil's  Den."  Below 
this  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  the  first  tall  of  which  is  5  feet,  the  second  20  feet,  and  th« 
final  leap  84  feet.  From  its  exceedingly  clear  and  sparkling  beauty  it  was  named 
"  Crystal  Cascade." 

Crossing  above  the  upper  falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  you  find  the  river  one  hundred 
yards  in  width,  flowing  peacefully  and  quiet.  A  little  lower  down  it  becomes  a  fright- 
ful torrent,  pouring  through  a  narrow  gorge  over  loose  boulders  and  fixed  rocks, 
leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  until,  narrowed  by  the  mountains  and  confined  to  a 
space  of  about  80  feet,  it  takes  a  sudden  leap,  breaking  into  white  spray  in  its  descent, 
115  feet.  Two  hundred  yards  below,  the  river  again  resumes  it«  peaceful  career. 
The  pool  below  the  falls  is  a  beautiful  green,  capped  with  white.  On  the  right-haticl 
side  a  clump  of  pines  grows  just  above  the  falls,  and  the  grand  amphitheater,  worn  by 
the  maddened  waters  on  the  same  side,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  the  same. 
The  left  side  is  st-eep  and  craggy.  Towering  above  the  falls,  half-way  down  and  upon 
a  level  with  the  water,  is  a  projecting  crag,  froni  which  the  falls  can  he  seen  in  all  their 
glory.  No  perceptible  change  can  be  seen  in  the  volume  of  water  here  from  what  it 
was  where  we  first  struck  the  river.  At  the  head  of  the  rapids  are  four  apparently 
enormous  boulders,  standing  as  sentinels  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Pines  are  grow  - 
ing  upon  two  of  them.  From  the  upper  fall  to  the  lower  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  cafion.  The  lower  falls  are  about  half  a  mile  below  the  upper, 
where  the  mountains  again,  as  if  striving  for  the  mastery,  close  in  on  either  side,  and 
are  not  more  than  70  feet  apart.  And  here  the  waters  are  thrown  over  a  perpendicular 
fall  of  350  feet.  The  cafion  below  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  volcanic  in  its  formation. 
The  water,  just  before  it  breaks  into  spray,  has  a  beautiful  green  tint,  as  has  also  tho 
water  in  the  cafion  below.  Just  below,  on  the  left-hand  sloe,  is  a  ledge  of  rock.  fri>i!i 
which  the  falls  and  the  calion  may  be  seen.  The  mingling  of  green  wat«r  and  white 
spray  with  the  rainbow  tints  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 

The  cafion  is  a  fearful  chasm,  at  the  lower  falls  a  thousand  feet  deep,  and  growing 
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deeper  as  it  passes  on,  until  neariy  donble  that  depth.  Jutting  over  the  cnfiou  in  i\ 
rock  200  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  eagle's  nest,  which  covers  the  whole  top. 
Messrs.  Hauser,  Stickney,  and  Lieutenant  Doane  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom,  but 
it  was  a  dangerous  journey.  T.wo  and  a  half  miles  below  the  falls,  on  the  right,  a  little 
rivulet,  as  ifto  show  its  temerity,  dashes  from  the  top  of  the  caHon,  and  is  broken  into 
a  milliou  fragments  in  its  daring  attempt. 

After  spending  one  day  at  the  falls  wo  moved  up  the  river.  Above  the  falls  there  is 
but  little  current,  comparatively,  for  several  miles,  and  the  country  opens  into  a  wide, 
oiH$u,  treeless  plain.  About  eight  miles  from  the  falls,  and  in  this  i)lain,  we  found 
three  hills,  or  rather  mountains,  thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency,  and  con^isting  of  scoria 
and  a  large  admixture  of  brimstone.  These  hills  are  several  hundred  feet  high,  and 
evidently  are  now  resting  over  what  was  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  A  thinl  of  the 
way  up  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  hills  is  a  large  sulphnric  spring,  ^0  feet' by  12,  tilled 
with  boiling  water,  and  this  water  is  thrown  up  from  3  to  5  feet.  The  basin  of  this 
spring  is  pure  solid  brimstone,  as  clear  and  bright  as  any  brimstone  of  commerce. 
Quite  a  stream  flows  from  the  spring,  and  sulphuivis  found  incrusting  nearly  every- 
thing. Near  the  base  of  the  hills  is  a  place  containing  about  half  an  acre,  but  covered 
with  springs  of  nearly  every  description— yellow,  green,  blue,  and  pink.  Flowing  from 
the  base  of  the  hill  is  a  very  strong  spring  of  alum-water ;  not  only  alum  in  somtion, 
but  crystalized.  This  place  we  called  Crater  Hill,  and  as  we  passed  over,  tlm  dull 
sound  coming  from  our  horses'  feet  as  they  struck  proved  to  us  that  it  was  not  far 
through  the  cnist.  All  over  the  hill  were  small  Assures,  giving  out  sulphurous  vnpora. 
The  amount  of  brimstone  in  these  hills  is  beyond  belief. 

Passing  over  the  plain,  we  camped  on  the*  river-bank,  near  a  series  of  mud-springs. 
Three  of  the  largest  were  about  10  feet  over  the  top,  and  had  built  up  10  or  1'3  feet 
high.  In  the  bottom  of  the  crater  thus  formed  thick  mud  was  boiling  and  bubbliii<;, 
sputtering  and  splashing,  as  we  have  often  seen  in  a  pot  of  hastj'-pudding  when  nearly 
cooked.  Near  these  we  found  a  cave  under  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from  ^Yhich  was 
runuiug  a  stream  of  clear  but  very  hot  water.  At  regular  intervals  the  steam  was 
puffing  out.  For  some  time  we  had  been  hearing  a  noise  as  of  distant  artillery,  and 
soon  we  found  the  cause.  Some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  river  we  found  the  cra- 
ter of  a  mud-volcano,  40  feet  over  at  its  mouth.  It  grew  smaller  until  at  the  depth  of 
30  feet,  when  it  again  enlarged.  At  intervals  a  volume  of  mud  and  steam  was  thrown 
up  with  tremendoQS  power  and  noise.  It  was  impossible  to  stand  near,  and  one  of  the 
party^  Mr.  Hedges,  paid  for  his  temerity  in  venturing  too  close  by  being  thrown  back- 
ward down  the  hill.  A  short  tune  before  our  visit  mud  had  been  thrown  two  or  tlireo 
hundred  feet  high,  as  shown  by  the  trees  in  the  vicinity.  Not  far  from  this  we  found 
our  first  geyser.  When  discovered  it  was  throwing  water  30  or  40  feet  high.  The 
crater  was  funnel-shaped,  and  75  by  35  feet  at  its  mouth.  We  stayed  and  watched  it 
one  day.  Without  warning  it  suddenly  ceased  to  spout,  and  the  water  commenced 
sinking  until  it  had  gone  down  30  feet  or  more.  It  then  gradually  commenced  rising 
agaiu,  and  three  times  during  the  day  threw  up  water  30  or  40  feet. 

The  next  day  we  reorossed  the  river  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake,  and  camped 
on  the  lower  end.  The  fishing,  which  had  been  good  all  the  way  up  the  river,  j^roved 
remarkably  so  in  the  lake.  Trout  from  two  to  four  pounds  were  to  bo  had  for  the 
taking.  Flies  proved  useless,  as  the  fish  had  not  been  educated  up  to  that  point. 
Remaining  over  Sunday,  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  around  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  whicn  took  us  through  a  dense  growth  of  pine,  filled  with  fallen  timber.  The 
third  day's  march  was  over  a  mountain,  and  but  little  progress  was  made,  the  train 
going  into  camp  about  2  o'clock.  Mr.  Everts  failed  to  come  into  camp,  but  this  occa- 
sion^ no  uneasiness,  as  we  had  all  expected  to  reach  the  lake  and  believed  he  had 
Snshed  on  to  the  lake,  as  he  had  once  before  done,  and  was  awaiting  our  arrival, 
loving  on  five  miles,  we  struck  an  arm  of  the  lake,  but  found  no  trace  of  him.  A 
party  was  sent  down  the  shore,  and  two  other  parties  to  climb  the  adjacent  mountains, 
to  search  for  him,  and  to  build  fires  on  them  to  attract  his  attention.  Next  morning, 
no  news  being  heard  of  him,  a  council  was  held  and  the  camp  moved  to  the  main  lake, 
and  search  commenced  vigorously,  but  without  avail.  The  fourth  night  a  snow-storm 
commenced  and  continued  for  two  days,  rendering  the  search  during  that  time  impos- 
sible. The  situation  of  the  party  was  becoming  precarious ;  away  from  the  settlements, 
no  trail,  without  a  guide,  and  snow  covering  the  ground.  Another  council  was  held, 
and  it  was  determined  that  it  was  best  to  move  toward  the  settlements.  Mr.-  Gillette 
voluuteercd  to  stay  and  prolong  the  search,  and  two  soldiers  were  left  with  him. 
Mr.  Gillette  is  one  of  the  best  mountain-men  of  the  party,  and  there  is  hope  that  he 
may  bring  some  tidines  of  the  missing  man.  On  the  soutn  end  of  the  lake  is  a  very 
beautiful  collection  of  hot  springs  and  wells;  in  many  the  water  is  so  clear  that  yoii 
cau  see  down  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet.  The  lake  is  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  numerous  islands  and  bays,  and  will  in  time  bo  a  great 
summer  resort;  for  its  various  inlets,  surrounded  by  the  finest  mountain  scenery,  can- 
not fail  to  be  very  popular  to  the  seeker  of  pleasure,  while  its  high  elevation  and 
numerous  medicinal  s^jrings  will  attract  the  invalid.  Its  size  is  about  twenty-two  by 
fifteen  miles. 
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Leaving  the  lake,  we  moved  nearly  west,  over  soreral  high  ranges,  and  camped  in 
the  snovv'  amid  tlie  monntains.  Next  day,  abont  noon,  we  sinick  the  Fire  Hole  Kivcr, 
and  camped  in  Burnt  Hole  Valley.  This* is  the  most  remarkable  valley  wo  found.  Hot 
springs  are  almost  innumerable.  Geysers  were  sjiouting  iu  such  size  and  niiiubJT  as  to 
startle  all,  and  aro  beyond  description.  Enormous  columns  of  hot  water  and  steam 
wei*e  thrown  into  the  air  with  a  velocity  and  noise  truly  amazing.  We  classilied  and 
named  some  of  them  according  to  sizt) : 

No.  1.  The  Giant,  7  by  10  feet,throwing  a  solid  column  of  water  from  80  to  120  feet  high. 

No.  2.  The  Giant-ess,  20  by  oO.  throwing  a  solid  column  and  jets  from  150  to  200  feet  high. 

No.  3.  Old  Faithful,  7  by  8,  irregular  in  shape,  a  solid  column  each  hour,  75  feet  high. 

No.  4.  Bee  Hive,  24  by  15  inches,  stream  measuitHl  219  feet. 

No.  5.  Fan  Tail,  irregular  shape,  throwing  a  double  stream  CO  feet  high. 

No.  6  is  a  beautiful  arched  spray,  called  by  us  the  Grotto,  with  several  apertures, 
through  which,  when  quiet,  one  can  easily  pass,  but  when  in  action  each  uiuking  so 
many  vents  for  the  water  aud  steam. 

Upon  going  into  camp  we  observed  a  small  hot  spring  that  had  apparently  built  it- 
self up  about  three  feet.  The  water  was  warm  but  resting  very  quietly,  and  \ve  camped 
within  200yard8of  it.  While  we  were  eating  breakfast  this  spring,  ^v  Ithout  any  warning, 
threw,  as  if  it  were  the  nozzlo  of  an  enormous  stoauwugiue,  a  stream  of  water  into  the 
air  219,  feet,  and  continued  doing  so  for  some  time,  thereby  enabling  us  to  measure  it, 
and  then  as  suddenly  subsided. 

Surrounded  by  these  hot  springs  is  a  beautiful  cold  spring  of  tolerably  fair  water. 
Here  wo  Ibund  a  beautiful  spring  or  well.  Kaised  around  it  was  a  border  of  pore 
white,  carved  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  master-workman,  the  Avater  pure.  Looking  down 
into  it,  one  can  see  the  sides  white  and  clear  as  alabsister,  and  wirved  in  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  down,  down,  until  the  eye  tires  in  penetrsiting. 

Standing  and  looking  down  into  the  steam  aud  vapor  of  the  crater  of  the  Giantess, 
with  the  sun  upon  our  back,  the  shadow  is  sun'ouuded  by  a  beautiful  rainbow ;  and,  by 
getting  the  proper  angle,  the  rainbow,  surrounding  only  the  head,  gives  that  halo  so 
many  painters  have  vainly  tried  to  give  in  paintings  of  the  Savior.  Standing  near  the 
fountain  when  in  motion,  aud  the  sun  shining,  the  .^cene  is  grandly  magnilicont ;  each 
of  the  bi'oken  atoms  of  water  shining  like  so  many  brilliants,  while  uiyrimls.of  rain- 
hows  are  dancing  attendance.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our  usnaily  staid  and  sober  com- 
panions threw  up  their  hats  and  shouted  with  ecstacy  at  the  sight. 

We  bid  farewell  to  the  geysers,  little  dreaming  there  were  more  beyond.  Five  miles 
below  Burnt  Hole  we  found  the  "  Luke  of  Fiix^  and  Brimstone."  In  the  valley  we  found 
a  lake  measuring  4r>0  yards  in  diameter,  gently  overllowing,  that  hiul  built  itself 
up  by  a  deposit  of  white  sub-strata  at  least  50  feet  above  the  plain.  This  body  of 
water  was  steaming  hot.  Below  this  was  a  similar  spring,  but  of  smaller  dimensions, 
while  between  the  two,  and  api)arently  having  no  connection  with  either,  was  a  spring 
of  enormous  volume  flowing  into  the  Madison,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  spring  about 
which  Bridger  was  laughed  at  so  much  when  he  re^iorted  that  it  heated  the  Madison 
for  two  miles  below.  For  some  distance  down  the  river  we  found  hot  springs  aud  evi- 
dences of  volcanic  action.  Our  passage  down  the  river  was  a  little  rough,  but  gen- 
erally very  pleasant,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  we  reached  the  first  ranch  on  the 
Madison,  where  we  found  a  paper  dated  September  1st,  the  latest  news  from  the  inside 
world.  Next  day  we  sent  to  Virginia  for  papers,  and  soon  found  that  the  world  had 
been  moving. 


List  of  ditches  in  Montana  in  the  fali.  of  1869. 
Furnished  by  Aug.  Steitz,  M,  E.,  of  Helena,  Montana, 
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List  of  dilches  in  Montana  i.i  the  fall  of  1809— Continned. 


Name. 


DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 


Rook  Crt-ck 

Tom  Stuart 

PioDwr 

KpvAtonti 

Proiise    

Pik«  "n  Peak  No.  1 

Pike  •«  Peak  No.  2 

(■anithfrs 

Eaterorim? 

I«i*t  Knob 

Baiohaian 

TimM- 

Ohio 

SuuwsLue 

Prvor 

Jf  lin'*on 

(Ji.litornla 

lU«ar  C'rot'k 

Aiurri*\'i]i 

MiN)sv  Creek 

MillCn«vk    

MiimcKfita 

l^etstr.iisht 

tlvrti.;ii|  (riilch 

llinhland 

Llwktail 

Unniphrey  &  Allison 

^oyes 

Silur  Bow  and  Kocker 

Dividi'  Cn'ok  No.  1 

BivUoCxwk  No.  2 

China  Ditohea,  2 

Oro  Fino 

Eight  Milo 

Stonc^^^-all 

TV'iUthJDJ^D 

Dalton 

Hondcnon 

Gborcetown 

OroFiao 

CarilMH) 

California 


Owners. 


Location. 


Kolin  &Co 

IMoneor  Company 

PcmlKTlon  &.  Co' 

C«lont'l  TharHton 

Kock  Crt'ck  Company. 

Kohii  «fc  Co 

do    

G«M»rp)  Caruthors 

PcnibiTtou  &,  Co 

do 

MeatrlHT  Company 

PemUerton  &  Co 
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Kelly  6c  Co 
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..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Black  foot . 

do 

do 

.do 


Jounson  A:  Co '. ..  do 

Thornton  &.  J*rc8tou French  Gnlcli 

Domiu;;o  &  Co do 

Weare  &  i'o 

Lebean  &Co 

P.  Golden  &  Co 

Uarris  &  Co 


Stono  &  Co  . 


Shoup  

Humphrey  &  Allison  . 

John  Noyes 

Vauderberf;  &  Co 

L.  A.  liarnard  &  Co  . . . 

do 

Cliincso 

Mondy  &  Co 

Bob  liinder  i&Co 


Kelly  &  Co 

P.  Dalton  6c  Co  . 


Janiesoii  &,  Co  . 
J.  Allport 

Jackson  &  Co. . 


McLellan... 
Standifer . . . 
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Prairie  Bop. 
Uncle  Ben.. 


Wilson  &  Co. 


Frederickson  &Co. 


LEWIS  AXD  CLABKE  COUNTY, 

Big  Helena !  Tmett  &  Atchison . 

Yaw  Yaw ' do  , 

Tavlor,  Thompson  &  Co do 

Nelson 


Divide  . 


Piegan 

Triiiitv 

Gravelly  Range 

Park 

Milay 

Prench  Bar 

Central 

Twenty-two  small  ditches . 


Pierson  &.  Spiers. , 

Raiis&co!'.*'.!'.!! 


BSAVEH  HEAD  COL^-TY. 


Piegan  M.  Co 

Behm  &  Co 

E.  M.  Dumply 

J,  S.  Hutchinson 

Milay  &Co 

French  Bar  Ditch  Co  . . . 
Taylor,  Thompson  6c  Co. 
Sundry , 


White's  . 
Cauon . . . 
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do 
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Bannack 
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...do 
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Bannack 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
UTAH. 

The  past  year  witnessed  a  sudden  and  extensive  development  of  min- 
ing in  this  Territory.  As  long  ago  as  1863  General  P.  Edward  Connor, 
in  command  of  the  California  volunteers,  discovered  veins  of  argentif- 
erous lead  and  other  silver  ores  in  Little  Cottonwood  Caiion,  southeast 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  near  Stockton,  forty  miles  southwest ;  and  gold 
placers  of  moderate  richness  were  opened  in  Brigham  Canon.  The  op- 
position of  the  Mormon  authorities,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  "  base-metal"  ores,  cause<l 
the  earlier  mining  enterprises  of  Utah  to  languish  and  fail.  In  18CS  and 
1809, 1  found  no  mines  in  productive  operation  excepting  the  placers  of 
Brigham  Caiion,  which  were  worked  on  a  small  scale,  and  are  said  to  have 
yielded  during  the  past  three  years  between  $600,000  and  $l,000,00i). 
In  1869,  however,  a  few  parties  were  preparing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  railroad ;  and  experiments  of  a  metallur- 
gical character  were  in  progress  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Emma  mine  which  gave  the  needed  impetus  to  enterprises 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  summer  of  1870  effected  a  great  change  in  the 
condition  and  prosi)ects  of  Utah  mines.  The  opposition  of  the  Mormon 
authorities  has  apparently  been  withdrawn.  Indeed,  one  reason, 
shrewdly  given  me  by  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  three  years  ago,  for  dis- 
couraging the  attempts  of  his  people  to  engage  in  mining,  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  During  the  infancy  of  the  Mormon  settlements,  he 
said,  and  while  the  very  existence  of  the  community  depended  U|m)u 
agriculture,  he  professed  to  dread  the  diversion  of  industry  from  tlie 
great  work  of  reclaiming  the  desert  soil.  He  might  well  have  quoted 
the  case  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia,  as  an  instance  of  the  folly  of  such  a  course;  only,  in  that  case, 
after  the  colonists  had  wasted  the  season  in  digging  gold  dnst, 
neglecting  meanwhile  to  plant  their  crops,  and  had  sent  their  ship-load 
of  shining  treasure  to  England,  they  had  nothing  to  comfort  them  in 
their  famine  but  the  tidings  that  their  precious  cargo  was  not  gold  at 
all,  but  glittering  mica,  (and  possibly  i)yrites;)  whereas  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Utah  are  not  a  vain  dream.  But  agriculture  was  to  the 
Mormons  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  life ;  it  was  a  source  of 
great  commercial  profit.  Far  into  the  mining  districts  of  other  Terri- 
tories went  the  Mormon  trading-trains,  carrying  grain  and  vegetables ; 
while  the  endless  procession  of  immigrants  across  the  continent  paid 
tribute  on  the  way  to  the  farmers  of  Salt  Lake.  A  third  reason  for  dis- 
like to  mining  on  the  part  of  the  religious  authorities  may  have  been 
the  fear  of  contact  with  outnumbering  Gentiles. 

The  completion  of  railway  connections  with  the  East  and  West  has 
totally  changed  the  situation.  The  Mormons  are  no  longer  commer- 
cially isolated ;  they  have  lost  their  control  of  interior  traffic ;  the  mar- 
ket close  at  hand  of  a  mining  population  is  welcome  to  them  in  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view ;  their  agriculture  and  their  population  are  too  well 
established  to  be  in  danger  from  the  new  industry;  they  can  no  longer 
help  themselves  if  they  would ;  and,  finally,  they  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  caught  the  prevailing  fever,  and  arc  locating  and  prospecting 
ledges  with  truly  Gentile  zeal.    Mr.  Young  is  said  to  be  encouraging 
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the  inovemeDt ;  and  the  party  in  his  church  hostile  to  him  is  vigorously 
engaged  in  furthering  all  mining  enteri>ri8e8. 

I  intend  to  present  in  my  report  for  next  year  the  results  of  a  careful 
reconnaissance  of  these  new  and  productive  districts ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  at  present  witli  brief  general  observations.  I  am  under 
obligations  to  Messrs.  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  Ellsworth  Daggett,  and  others 
for  interesting  information  on  several  points. 

The  following  account  of  different  districts  was  furnished  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  by  Mr.  Kelsey: 

The  minerals  consist  mostly  of  the  base  metals,  of  which  lead  is  the  chief,  carrying 
silver,  and  in  some  cases  gold,  in  ijnantities  varyinji^  from  a  few  oances  to  one  hundred 
ab«l  fifty  oonces  of  the  former  metal  tf)  the  ton.  A^'aluable  discoveries  have  been  made 
of  chlorides  and  "  horn-silver"  of  surprising  richness,  varying  in  actual  assay  valne  from 
$500  to  $27,000  per  ton.  Assays  have  been  had  from  the  ore  taken  from  the  Silveropolis 
mine  in  East  Canyon,  owned  and  worked  by  Messrs.  Walker  Brothers  and  others,  of 
$20,000  lYST  ton.  Shipments  of  a  number  of  car-loads  of  ore  have  been  made  from  this 
mine  that  yielded  a  net  return  of  $6,663  per  car-load  often  tons. 

Ore  has  been  taken  irom  the  Shamrock  mine  in  East  Ca&on,  that  assayed  as  high 
as  $27,000  per  ton.  This  mine  is  owned  and  worked  by  Mr.  William  M.'  Fliess.  Mr. 
William  C.  Rodders,  merchants  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  W.  S.  Godbe,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  others.  Shipments  have  been  made  from  this  mine  which  have  given  returns  of 
from  $1,800  to  $5,600  per  ton.  I  speak  of  these  two  mines  as  an  evidence  that,  although 
nine-tenths  of  the  mineral  veins  yet  prospected  in  Utah  show  the  base  metals,  lead  and 
copper,  we  are  not  without  the  richer  ores. 

History  of  the  mining-camps, — The  mineral  developments  in  Utah  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  and  but  few  mining-camps  have  as  yet  been  established.  The  following  dis- 
tricts are  fully  organized  and  in  a  very  prosperous  condition : 

The  **  Mountain  Lake "  district,  of  which  Little  Cottonwood  Cafion  forms  the  chief 
feature,  lies  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  distant  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Utah  Central  Railroad. 

The  first  fully  developed  mine  in  Utah,  the  "  Emma,"  is  in  this  calion.  In  fact, 
the  results  attained  in  the  development  of  this  mine  ^ave  an  impetus  to  mining  in 
Utah  that  surpasses  all  other  efforts  made  in  that  direction  put  together.  At  a  depth  of 
127  feet  the  prospectors  of  this  mine  struck  a  lake  of  mineral  of  vast  extent,  which 
now  yields  a  clear  profit  on  shipments  made  to  Swansea,  in  Wales,  of  near  $120  per  ton. 
Mauy  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  (by  measurement)  are  in  sight  in  this  mine,  undoubt- 
edly of  equal  richness  to  that  now  being  shipped.  There  are  many  mineral  lodes  now 
being  worked  in  Little  Cottonwood  and  the  adjacent  cafions — Big  Cottonwood  and 
Americau  Fork — which  yield  ore  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  far  exceeding  in  value, 
the  ore  taken  from  the  Emma  mine,  but  in  quantity  the  Emma  has  no  equal  in  Utah. 

The  Union  Mining  Company,  of  which  General  Maxwell  is  president,  W.  S.  Godbe 
vice-president,  and  H.  W.  Lawrence  treasurer,  own  a  large  number  of  valuable  ledges 
in  Little  Cottonwood,  which  they  are  opening  rapidly  and  very  effectually.  Mr.  John 
Cummins,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  owner  of  several  valuable  mines  in  the  same  locality. 

W^est  Mountain  mining  district,  of  which  Bingham  Cafion  and  its  tributaries 
form  the  chief  feature,  is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  south  west  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Oquirrh  range  of  mountains.  Bingham  Cafion  has  been 
noted  for  some  years  as  the  only  locality  in  Utah  Territory  where  placer-mining 
has  prospered.  Over  $600,000  worth  of  gold  dust  has  been  sold  to  the  bankers  and 
merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City  from  this  camp  within  the  last  three  years.  ,  When  the 
sums  carried  away  and  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  miners  are  taken  into  account  in 
making  up  an  estimate,  the  sum-total  of  the  yield  in  gold  dust  from  Bingham  Gallon 
placer  for  the  last  three  years  will  not  fall  far  short  of  $1,000,000. 

Messrs.  Taylor  &  Woodman  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  owners  of  near 
three  miles  of  the  gulch-claims  of  this  cafion,  to  put  on  the  necessary  engines  and 
pumps  for  the  prospecting  and  working  the  bed-rock  of  the  main  gulch,  which  lies 
from  80  to  100  feet  below  the  surface.  The  best-informed  parties  think  that  the  gulch 
1>ed-rock  of  Bingham  Cafion  will  prove  equally  as  rich  as  the  famed  "Alder  Gulch"  of 
Montana.  Messrs.  Taj'lor  &  Woo<lman  have  impi>rted  and  have  now  on  the  ground  a 
twenty-horse  engine  and  the  necessarj'  pumping  apparatus  for  exploring  the  mysteries 
of  Bingham  Cafion  Gulch. 

Messrs.  Heaton,  Campbell  &  Co.  are  now  working  the  bed-rock  of  this  gulch,  near 
the  mouth  of  Carr  Fork,  which  they  have  reached,  aft«r  two  years'  labor  and  the 
expenditure  of  $15,000,  by  a  long  drain-tunnel.  They  inform  me  that  they  are  averag- 
ing $12  per  day  to  the  hand,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are 
at  present  obliged  to  work  their  ground.  They  have  not,  as  yet,  run  any  side-<lrifts, 
and  at  present  raise  all  their  dirt  by  a  windlass  worked  by  two  men.    Wheu  wo  take 
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into  consideration  the  fact  that  from  the  "  pay-dirt'*  excavated  by  one  drifter  enouj^h 
^uld  is  washed  to  pay  six  hands  $12  per  day  each,  or  a  total  of  ^72j  abandant  evidence 
is  jriveu  that  the  giilch  of  Bingham  is  very  rich  in  gold. 

The  mineral  lodes  in  Bingham  Ca&on  and  its  tributaries  are  very  nnraerons,  con- 
tinuous, and  well  defined.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  igneous  formations.  The 
various  species  of  the  granite  and  quartzite  rocks  characterize  the  u)ineral-lH?ariug 
i*egion  of  the  West  Mountain  mining  district  so  far  as  prospected.  The  belt  of  igneous 
rocks,  or  core  of  the  upheaval,  traversing  Utah  from  northeast  to  southwest,  is  nearly 
twenty  miles  in  width.  The  granites  appear  at  the  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Range,  east 
Bide  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  disappear  near  the  head  of  all  the  northwest  forks  of 
Bingham  Canyon. 

What  the  experiences  of  the  future  may  demonstrate  no  ohe  can  tell — "  the  miner » 
Uffht  but  seldom  going  beyond  the  end  of  his  pick."  So  far,  however,  as  explorations  have 
gone  in  the  various  mining-camps  now  organized  in  Utah,  and  in  which  the  chief  part 
of  the  labors  expended  in  prospecting  our  mineral  treasures  has  been  performed,  the 
fact  that  the  richer  chlorides,  and  that  mining  anomaly  '*  horn-silver,*'  prevail  in  the 
lime  fonnations,  has  been  demonstrated.  The  mineral  veins  found  in  the  lime  forma- 
tions are  ** pockety"  and  of  uncertain  development  when  compared  to  those  found  iu 
the  granite  formations.  That  the  richer  ores  w^ll  be  found  in  the  lime  formations  may, 
therefore,  be  looked  for  hereafter ;  but  for  large,  well-defined  mineral  veins,  continu- 
ous and  of  more  certain  development,  we  must  Took  to  our  granite  formations.  Pockets 
of  great  extent  and  richness  have  been  found  in  the  lime  formations  of  Little  Cotton- 
wood and  other  localities.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  mineral  veins  now  being  pros- 
pected in  Bingham  CaQon  at  depths  varjing  from  fifty  to  over  three  hundred  feet, 
which  show  true  fissure  veins  of  paying  ores  varying  from  four  to  seventeen  feet  in 
thickness. 

Stockton  diVifnc/.— These  camps  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Oqxiirrh  range  of 
raonutaius— Stockton  forty  miles,  and  East  CaSlon  fifty-five  miles  southwest  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Stockton  is  probably  the  oldest  camp  iu  Utah.  General  Connor,  when  in 
conmiand  of  the  Utah  expedition  of  the  California  volunteers,  bestowe<l  the  chief  part 
of  his  labors  in  the  development  of  the  minerals  of  Utah  iu  this  locality.  The  great 
drawbacks  experienced  by  this  camp  have  mainly  arisen  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
ledges  located  had  from  six  t-o  twelve  shareholders  each,  who,  after  years  of  fniitleiw 
efforts  to  develop  their  mines,  scattered  to  all  points  of  the  compass  in  search  of  meaus 
to  sustain  themselves.  At  the  time  those  explorations  were  made,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  mining  a  success  in  Utah,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Tbo  cost  of  transportation,  before  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  roads,  varied  from 
S300  to  $400  per  ton  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  $250  to  $300  per  ton  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Without  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  great  iron  highway  across  the  contiuent, 
the  mineral  treasures  of  Utah  would  to-<lay  be  utterly  unavailable.  The  impossibility 
of  securing  concert  of  action  from  the  widely  scattered  owners  and  prospectors  of  tlio 
mineral  lo<les  in  the  Stockton  district  induced  a  minority  of  the  shareholders  to  adapt 
the  dangerous  ex])edient  of  "jumping"  the  claims  of  absentees,  thus  rendering  titles 
to  mining  interests  in  that  locality  uncertain.  However,  numerous  discoveries  of 
miueral  veins,  man^  of  which  prospect  very  finely,  have  been  located  since  the  "jump- 
ing "  of  claims,  before  alluded  to,  took  place,  the  titles  to  which  are  as  clear  as  auy  iu 
Utah.    New  discoveries  are  being  made  almost  daily  in  this  district. 

General  Connor's  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Stockton  district  remains  un- 
shaken. He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  aud  has 
done  more  toward  their  development  than  auy  other  one  man. 

Ojjhir  district, — East  Cation  mining  camp  is  less  than  six  months  old.  In  this  camp 
the  discoveries  of  the  rich  chlorides  and  horn-silver,  assaying  from  $500  to  ^,00u  per 
t-on,  turned  the  heads  of  some  of  the  oldest  miners  and  filled  the  pockets  ol  the  fortu- 
nate ones  as  well.  Eajst  CaQon  abounds  with  the  base  metals  carrying  silver  in 
paying  quantities.  In  those  base-metal  mines  lies  the  "  back-bone"  of  the  future  of 
this  camp. 

The  Tintic  Valley  mining  camps  aro  situated  about  seventy  miles  southwest  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  core  of  the  upheaval,  traversing  Utah  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
runs  through  the  Tintic  mining  district,  flanked  on  each  hand  by  the  lime  formations. 
Therefore  we  look  to  the  Tintic  district  not  only  for  large,  ooutinuous,  and  well-defined 
mineral  veins  of  base  metals  in  the  granite  formations,  but  the  reasonable  supposition 
is  that,  by  prospecting  the  lime  formations  on  either  hand,  the  rich  chlorides  will  bo 
found  as  plentiful  thero  as  in  the  Wasatch  Ran^e  or  the  western  slope  of  the  Oquirrh 
Range.  Valuable  discoveries  are  being  made  in  the  Tintic  district  almost  daily.  A 
friend  of  mine  brought  a  load  of  ore  from  Tintic,  evidently  selected  without  skill,  as 
the  croppings  from  the  surface  were  included.  This  load  of  ore,  when  crashed  and 
sampled  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Howland  «&  Co.,  assayed  $117  per  ton  in  silver  and  £) 
lier  cent.  lead. 

The  only  thing  now  wautiug  to  mako  Tintic  one  of  oar  most  flourishing  mining  dis- 
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trict  is  capital,  to  enable  tbo  miners  to  prospect  their  lodes  and  erect  smelting  fiirnnces 
lor  tlie  working  of  their  ores  on  the  spot,  and  thus  save  the  heavy  freightage  now  paid 
ua  cnule  matter  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Mount  Xebo  district  eighty  miles,  the  Sevier  district  two  hnudred  miles,  south  of 
S  »lt  Lake  City,  and  the  Meadow  Valley  district  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  southwest 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  are  rich  in  mmerals. 

Mr.  Kelsey's  statements  are  indorsed  by  Messrs.  Gonld  &  Woodward, 
Walker  Brothers,  Kimball  &  Lawrenc,  Godbe  &  Co.,  Marshall  &  Oaiter, 
and  Kahn  Brothers,  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  by  Vernon  H. 
Vaughn,  the  governor,  and  0.  H.  Hempstead,  the  United  States  attorney 
of  the  Territory. 

Estimate  of  costs  of  mining  ores  in  West  Mountain  district,  Salt  Lal-e 
Vountif^  Territory  of  Utah,  reported  by  Eli  B.  Kelsey,  December  20,  1870. 

Poi>ulation  of  district,  400  souls ;  wages  of  first-class  miners,  $3  per 
day ;  wages  of  second-class  miners,  $2  50  per  day ;  wages  of  surface 
lal>orers,  $2  per  day;  cost  of  lumber,  $4  per  100  feet;  coat  of  mining 
timber,  80  per  cord ;  cost  of  common  powder,  $5  per  keg ;  cost  of  quick- 
silver, 80  cents  per  pound  ;  cost  of  freight  from  Salt  Lake  City,  $15  per 
t(>i» ;  cost  of  fuel,  wood,  $4  per  cord ;  mining  cost  per  ton  of  ore,  $5 
\^v  ton,  (average  facilities  poor  from  total  want  of  machinery ;)  depth 
of  mines,  from  100  to  400  feet ;  character  of  rock,  etc.,  granite,  quartzite, 
and  hornblende ;  reduction,  smelting  a  failure  ^  yet — no  mills. 

KoiABKS. — ^Our  mining  developments  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The 
naml>er  of  mineral  veins  is  very  great,  with  well-defined  w^all-rocks  in 
all  those  yet  worked.  Veins  from  one  foot  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 
The  mines  in  Bingham  Caiion  and  its  tributaries,  which  comjmse  the 
West  Mountain  mining  district,  are  mostly  base-metal  mines,  carrying 
from  10  ounces  to  150  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
There  are  several  mineral  veins  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz,  none 
of  which  are  developed  to  any  considerable  extent;  one  of  them,  the 
tSilesia,  gives  an  average  assay  of  $50  per  ton.  There  are  no  stamp- 
mills  iu  the  Territory  except  one  or  two  small  ones  in  Meadow  Valley. 
A  jrreat  number  of  quartz-mills  are  contracted  for,  to  be  delivered  here 
in  the  spring,  mostly  for  East  Canon,  Eush  Valley,  fifty  miles  southwest 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Messrs.  Walker  Brothers  report  having  shipped  during  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1870,  4)200  tons  of  galena  ores,  of  an  average 
a>siiy  value  of  35  per  cent,  of  lead  and  8182  in  silver  per  ton,  the  net 
value  being  8125  per  ton.    Almost  all  of  this  was  from  the  Emma  mine. 

The  following  are  the  prices  reported  in  January,  1871,  as  paid  iu 
S;ilt  Lake  City  by  California  buyers  for  Utah  ores :  Ore  containing  60 
ounces  silver  and  30  per  cent,  lead,  per  ton,  $22 ;  50  ounces  silver  and  40 
[HT  cent,  lead,  per  ton,  830  60 ;  50  ounces  silver  and  50  per  cent,  lead, 
l^er  ton,  $38 ;  50  ounces  silver  and  60  per  cent,  lead,  per  ton,  $45 ;  50 
>>iinces  silver  and  70  per  cent,  lead,  per  ton,  $53;  50  ounces  silver  and 
"»<»  l>er  cent  lead,  per  ton,  $61. 

In  a<Idition  to  the  above  rates,  $10  per  ton,  additional,  is  paid  for 
Kw\x  10  ounces  of  silver  over  50  ounces  per  ton.  Every  tenth  sack  of 
'•re  is  crushed  and  sampled  for  assay,  and  the  ore  is  paid  for  as  soon  a.s 
.»>-ayed.  This  ore  is  all  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  is  there  smelted, 
aud  the  lead  as  well  as  the  silver  is  made  a  marketable  commodity. 

Almost  all  the  Utah  ores  have,  however,  been,  uj)  to  the  end  of  1870, 
''MijIm.hI  east  over  the  Union  Pacific.  The  amount  is  given  by  the  San 
Tiaucisco  Scientific  Press  as  follows: 
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Ton^ 

September 724 

October m 

November 541 

December;  not  received. 


Total 0,633 


Tons. 

January 3, 441 

February 31 

March 95 

April 172 

May 204 

Jniie , 3,030 

July 511 

August 294 

Which  must,  however,  include  shipments  of  ores  aud  matte  from  Col- 
orado, and  perhaps  Nevada. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  the  Emma  Silver  Mioiu;; 
Company,  for  the  following  statement  or  shipments  of  ore  and  bullion 
over  the  Utah  Central  Bailroad,  from  January  13, 1870,  to  December  31, 
1870.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  way-bill  records  of  the  road, 
by  courteous  permission  of  D.  O.  Galder,  esq. 

2, 968  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  east  to  Chicago,  Boston,  Newark, 

and  New  York. 
2, 325  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  west  to  San  Francisco,  Beno,  and 

Truckee. 


Total,  5, 293  tons  of  ore. 


Tlie  bullion  shipments  of  the  same  period  were  2  tons  to  England, 
and  6^  tons  to  San  Francisco. 

These  totals  may  seem  small  to  some,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Emma  Silver  Mining  Company,  which  forwarded  the  lar;;e>t 
portion  of  it,  did  not  commence  shipping  until  July,  1870.  These  shi|)- 
ments  are  therefore  really  the  product  of  six  months,  rather  tban  a 
year. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  ore  shipped  at  $182  per  ton  (the  value  of 
the  4,200  tons  shipped  by  Walker  &  Co.  from  the  Emma  mine)  and  that 
of  the  bullion  at  $400  per  ton,  we  have  $966,726  a«  the  probable  vahif 
of  the  shipments  by  railroad.  Allowing,  further,  $300,000  for  the  gold 
of  Bingham  Canon,  and  a  small  sum  for  private  shipments  not  ^ray- 
billed,  we  have,  as  the  probable  product  of  Utah,  for  the  year  1870,  the 
sum  of  $1,300,000.  In  this  estimate  the  Meadow  Valley  mines  are  n<»t 
included,  as  they  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  lie  within  tlie 
boundary  of  Nevada. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Salt  Lake  early  in  the  autumn  thus 
reviews  the  mining  field : 

Utah  makes  quite  a  show  in  the  way  of  minerals.  Iron  ore  is  known  to  cxi«*t  in 
several  places  in  large  amounts.  In  Iron  County  works  were  built  in  li%2,  and  .i 
small  (|uantity  of  ore  was  smelted,  but  want  of  proper  fuel  compelled  a  suspenMon  of 
operations.  The  Union  Iron  Company  had  two  furnaces  iu  operation  in  January.  1*^^ 
and  one  in  the  course  of  construction.  Coal  has  been  found  iu  quite  extensive  Ih^In 
but  principally  in  the  neighborhood  of  Coalville,  Summit  County.  Copper,  lea«l. 
silver,  zinc,  and  sulphur  occur,  and  different  sorts  of  building  stone  aboaiid.  Tli«' 
mines  at  the  Little  and  the  Big  Cottonwood  Ca&ons,  twenty-eight  miles  sontbeoitt  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  are  the  center  of  the  present  mining  exoitement>.  Communicatioo  i^ 
had  with  these  places  by  a  stage,  which  runs  three  times  a  week.  The  largest  mine  «t 
Little  Cottonwood  is  the  Emma  le<lge,  located  in  August,  1868.  In  July.  thirty-<>n»' 
car-loads  of  ore  were  shipped  from  the  ledge,  and  that  month  upwanl  of  $3.(HM)  wtrr 
f>aid  for  hauling.  The  cost  of  transportation  (by  team  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  tben«*>' 
by  rail)  to  New  Jersej',  and  the  expenses  of  treatment,  amount  to  |90  per  too,  bnt  tht* 
ore  sent  averages,  I  am  told,  nearly  $200  per  ton.  There  are  twenty,  men  employ nl 
here  extracting  the  rock,  of  which  some  fifteen  tons  are  obtained  daily.    A  tuunt  1 1'* 
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being  ran  in  to  tap  the  main  shaft,  which  is  do^vn  abont  200  feet.  I  send  yon  a  speci- 
m«u  of  the  ore.  There  are  other  promising  locations,  as  the  North  Star,  owned  by 
Brano  &  Co.,  and  the  Western  State,  which  takes  out  some  twenty  tons  weekly.  Not 
far  off,  over  the  ridge,  is  Big  Cottonwood  Caflou.  Here  the  Empire  Tunnel  Company 
]m)po9«  tomn  a  tunnel  in  towanl  Little  Cottonwood.  Here  are  also  the  Wellington, 
Theresa,  Davenport,  and  other  leads.  The  general  formation  is  limestone.  Mr.  C.  L. 
SteveDson,  who  has  lately  visited  the  various  mining  districts,  gives  me  the  following 
spproxitnate  product  of  the  different  mining  localities  during  the  month  of  July.  The 
average  value  of  ore  exported  was  about  (105  per  ton  : 

Tonii. 

Little  Cottonwood 314 

Bingham 6 

Parlev'sPark 40 

Rash  Valley 70 

Deep  Creek 10 

Tintic 30 

Total 470 

Smelting  vforkt. — Messrs.  Woodhull  Brothers  have  built  a  furnace  here,  and  have  made 
tiie  firet  ran  of  this  Territory.  Tliis  nin  created,  naturally,  considerable  excitement 
here.  Tbe  re^nlt  was  a  production  of  5,000  pounds  of  bullion  in  thirty-sis  houra.  This 
la^TB  about  $500  to  the  ton  in  silver.  The  metal  was  hauled  to  town,  and  stocked  up 
in  front  of  the  Ele|>hant  store,  wbere  it  attracted  large  numbers  of  people  who  were 
cnrioiLB  to  see  the  pioneer  bars  of  Utah.  The  WoodhnlT  Works  are  capable  of  working 
about  ten  tons  daily.  Mr.  Milton  Robbins  is  about  to  put  up  smelting  works.  He  will 
have  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Rnegar,  who  will  take  the  active  mi^nage- 
mrnt  and  the  constniction  of  the  furnaces  in  hand.  Mr.  Ruegar  has  studied  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  s])ent  considerable  time  among  the  mines  of  California.  He  appears  to 
be  well  fitt«d  for  his  work.  Mr.  Leopold  Balbach,  a  cousin  of  the  Balbaeh  Brothers,  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  been  visiting  the  mines  of  Utah,  and  was  so  impressed  with 
their  extent  and  richness  that  he  telegraphed  to  parties  East  (he  tells  mo)  that  he 
thinks  best  to  erect  smelting  works  in  the  valley,  and  these  are  to  be  put  up.  There 
are  others  here  who  engage  m  buying  ores,  and  the  mines  are  attracting  persons  from 
ditft-rent  quarters.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Utah  contains  val- 
uable mineral  deposits,  and  jirobably  these  will  be  develox>ed  quite  extensively  hence- 
fonh. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  most  productive  mines  working  np  to 
the  close  of  1870  are  masses  or  "stock- works"  of  argentiferous  galena 
in  limestone;  that  the  business  of  mining  and  reducing  or  shipping  the 
ores  is  one  that  requires  considerable  capital ;  and  that  the  abundance 
of  supplies,  cheapness  of  labor,  and  facility  of  transportation  render  this  a 
liigbly  inviting  field  for  operations  on  a  large  scale.  That  the  sanguine 
eii)ectation8  of  the  owners  of  thousands  of  locations  will  be  fulfilled,  it 
wonld  be  foolish  to  predict;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  actual 
progress  already  made,  and  the  favorable  economic  conditions  attending 
tbe  new  industry,  give  unusually  good  ground,  even  for  speculative 
anticipations. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
ARIZONA. 

The  present  chapter  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  notes  of  Mr.  A.  Eilers,niy 
deputy,  who  has  also  aiTanged  and  edited  the  material  containe<l  in  it 
from  other  sources.  Besides  those  citizens  to  whom  Mr.  Eilers  acknowl- 
ed<^es  iu  these  ))ages  his  indebtedness  for  valuable  assistiince,  thanks 
are  due  in  an  especial  manner  to  Hon.  Kichard  0.  McCormick,  dele«?ate 
of  the  Territory  in  Conp:ress^  who  contributed  in  many  ways,  including 
advice,  information,  time,  personal  exertions,  and  money,  to  facilitate 
the  examinations  whicJi  ]\Ir.  Eilers  was  charged  to  make.  Without  the 
influential  and  energetic  support  of  Mr.  McCormick,  and,  I  should  add, 
of  Hon.  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  the  public-spirited  governor  of  the  Territory, 
it  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  so  laborious  and  perilous  a  task  with 
the  time  and  means  at  my  disposal. 

The  act  of  February  24,  1SG3,  creating  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
describes  it  as  comprising  all  the  United  States  lauds  west  of  the  one 
hundred  and  ninth  degree  of  longitude  to  the  Calilornia  line,  which, 
before  that  time,  had  belonged  to  the  Territory  of  New  3Iexico.  Since 
then  the  portion  of  Pah-Ute  County  lying  west  of  the  Colorado  River 
has  been  ceded  to  Nevada,  but  at  the  present  writing  it  has  not  been 
legally  accejited  by  that  State,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  favor  of 
reunion  with  Arizona.  Presuming,  however,  this  cession  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Territory  are  as  follows: 
On  the  east,  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  meridian  of  longitude ;  on  the 
west,  the  CoIokmIo  River,  except  above  the  big  bend  of  that  river,  where 
the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  meridian  of  longitude  forms  the  western 
line ;  on  the  north,  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude;  on  the 
south,  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  total  area  of  the  Territory  is  given  as  105,120  square  miles.  It 
joins  on  the  west  California  and  Nevada;  on  fhe  north  Nevada  and 
Utah ;  on  the  east  New  Mexico ;  and  on  the  south  the  State  of  Sonora, 
of  the  Mexican  republic. 

Arizona  is  divided  in'o  five  counties,  Yuma  and  Pima  in  the  southern, 
and  Pah-Ute,  Mohave,  and  Yavapai  in  the  northern  and  middle  iK>rtiou8 
of  the  Territory.  Yavapai  is  by  far  the  largest  county,  and  its  northern 
and  eastern  parts  are  almost  unknown  at  the  present  time.  Pros- 
l>ecting  parties  have,  from  time  to  time,  ventured  to  enter  these  regions, 
but  were  invariably  driven  back  by  the  hostile  Indians  before  peuetrat- 
ing  far  into  the  interior,  and  Government  expeditions  have  only  in 
a  few  instances  penetrated  small  belts  of  that  domain.  The  whole 
vast  Territory  of  Arizona  is  drained  by  one  single  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Colorado  of  the  West.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  which  join  in  the  southern  part 
of  Utah  T(?rritory,  and  rise,  the  one  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Great  South  Pass,  the  other  in  the  Middle  Park 
of  Colorado  Territory.  The  Colorado  River,  although  it  drains  an 
enormous  area,  and  sends  a  vast  body  of  water  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  only  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  iniles, 
and  here  only  for  boats  drawing  very  little  water.  It  has  a  very 
rapid  current,  and  carries  along  large  masses  of  the  soft  materials 
that  form  the  gi^eater  portion  of  its  banks   from  its  mouth  to  the 
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Black  Canon  and  those  of  its  tributaries  in  tlie  Territories  above.  Thus 
the  navipible  channel  is  often  chan^j^ed  entirely  in  a  sin«jle  niftht,  and 
the  jjrreatest  care  is  retiivired  to  run  stea!ul)oats  on  it  sueeessfully.  Broad 
strips  of  bottom-land  skirt  its  lower  part  on  both  banks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  miles,  where  mountain  rany:es,  such  as  the  Monument 
Mountains  and  the  Needles,  approach  to  the  water's  ed^e. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Coh)rado,  in  Arizona,  are  tlie  Colorado 
Chitpiito  or  Flax  Kiver,  the  Diamond  Uiver,  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  into 
which  the  Santa  Maria  River  empties,  and  the  (Jila,  with  its  allluents, 
the  Rio  Salinas,  Rio  Verde,  the  San  Carlos,  and  San  Pedro.  The  Santa 
Cruz  from  the  south,  and  the  Ap^ua  Frio  and  llassayampa  Rivers  from 
the  north,  sink  in  the  dry  plains  before  they  reach  the  Gila. 

Thecliu»ateof  the  Territory  is  like  neither  that  of  the  Atlantic  States 
nor  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  rather  stands  between  the  two,  exhib- 
iting,' peculiarities  of  both.  While  in  the  portion  south  of  the  Gila 
Uiver  and  alon^  the  trough  of  the  Colorado  River  an  excessively  hot 
and  dry  atmosphere  prevails,  relieved  only  by  the  semiannual  showers 
of  January  and  July,  the  middle  and  northeastern  j)arts  of  Arizona 
enjr)y  a  climate  very  similar  to  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  States.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  v(»^etation  of  Southern  ami  Western  Arizona 
is  vseanty  and  limited  to  a  few  genera,  such  as  caetus,  aloe,  artemisia, 
l>alo  verde,  iron-wood,  and  mescpiite,  w-hich  can  sustain  themselves  on  a 
l)ardied  soil  and  under  the  rays  of  an  almost  troi)ical  sun.  The  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  rivers  are,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this,  the  increased 
moisture  and  richer  soil  sui)porting  here  a  luxurious  j^rowth  of  cotton- 
wood,  willow,  mescpiite,  arrow-weed,  and  many  dilferent  kimls  of  nutri- 
tious grasses.  The  middle  and  northeastern  portions  of  Arizona  are 
made  up  of  elevated  plateaus  and  an  extensive  system  of  mountain 
ranges,  and  here  a  more  varied  vegetation  ])revails.  The  heat  is  here 
never  oppressive,  and  even  during  the  hottest  summer  months  the  ther- 
UKuueter  does  not  rise  any  higher  than  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Greater  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  stinuUates  the  growth 
of  niagnilicent  j)ine  and  cedar  forests,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  covered 
Avith  l>eautiful  tiowers  and  nutritious  grasses.  xVsh,  walnut,  cherry, 
willow,  cotton- wood,  and  many  other  forest-trees  grow  along  the  course 
of  the  streams,  and  large  oak-trees  are  S(»en  on  the  very  tops  of  some 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Sierra  Prieta. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Arizona  have  been  und(UTated.  It  is 
true,  the  greater  portion  of  the  "Gadsden  purchase-'  is  made*'  uj)  of 
stiMiie  waste  ;  of  great,  sandy  plains,  and  "  mal  pais"  plateaus,  in  which 
the'*  Lost  Mountain"  ranges  can  be  seen  days  before  the  traveler  is  able 
to  reach  them.  But  even  here  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado,  the  Gila, 
the  Santa  Cruz,  San  Pedro,  Arivayi)a,  and  San  Simon  (;ontain  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  bottom-lands,  which  need  only  irrigation  to 
make  them  yield  abundant  harvests.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  present  generation  by  the  settlers  of  the  Gila,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Florence  and  Adamsville,  and  those  of  the  Salt  Riv(»r  Valh\v,  at 
Phcenix  and  vicinity,  as  it  was  ))roved  centuries  ago  by  the  aborigines 
of  that  country — now  an  extinct  race.  Indeed,  the  remnants  and 
monuments  of  that  former  civilization  are  so  abundant  all  over  Arizona 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all  this  vast  region  was  once  thickly  inhabited 
hy  an  industrious  and  thriving  agricultural  people.  The  Pima  Irulians, 
living  at  [)resent  upon  their  large  reservation  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Salt  River  and  along  both  banks  of  the  Gila  above  that  point,  claim 
that  the  great  "  casas,"  and  the  large  irrigating  canals,  unmistjUcable  evi- 
dence of  which  still  abounds  all  over  the  Territory,  were  constructed  by 
H.  Ex.  10 15 
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their  forefatbera,  the  Aztecs,  and  that  they  theinselvos  are  the  only 
tribe  left  which  traces  its  descent  back  to  that  once  powerful  \wo])W. 
All  the  a^icultiiral  products  of  Southern  Califonna  and  Xortlnni 
Mexico,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  ^apes,  figs,  oranjjes,  lein<>n<. 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  tobacco,  the  castor-bean,  etc.,  thrive  in  tlii^ 
southern  portion  of  Arizona,  wherever  the  land  can  be  irrigated.  And 
as  to  grazing  lands,  thcpe  are  millions  of  acres  covered  with  the  Imm 
grasses,  in  many  detached  parts  of  the  "  Gadsden  purchase,"  es|M*cj:iIly 
in  the  southeastx^ru  corner  of  that  i>ortion  of  Arizona  ;  iwid  thatcmiiitr\ 
would  be  covered  with  cattle-ranches  to-day,  as  it  has  been  when  liiv 
settled  by  Mexicans  one  hundred  years  ago,  were  it  not  for  the  sjn.r:. 
Apache  and  the  insufficient  protection  which  the  Government  accouln 
to  the  settlers. 

Middle  and  Eastern  Arizona  contain  much  more  arable  land  than  tin* 
"  Gadsden  purchase ;"  but  only  the  difl'erent  valleys  in  the  vicinity  o: 
Prescott  are  now  occupied  by  white  settlers.  Prominent  among  tlnv 
are  the  Val  de  Chino,  Walnut  Groce,  Williamson's,  People's,  Kirkl;in(l\ 
Skull,  Thompson's,  and  Agua  Frio  Valleys,  the  two  first  alone  witli  an 
area  little  less  than  1,000,000  acres.  Here  all  the  cereiils  and  nM)t<<'' 
the  Northern  Atlantic  States  are  grown,  but  the  high  elevation  of  tli- 
part  of  Arizona,  its  mountainous  character  and  the  late  frosts  in  I  in* 
spring,  as  well  as  those  in  the  early  tall,  frequently  endanger  the  cioi'*. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  region  is  well  supplied  with  moisture,  not  :ih':.«' 
during  the  winter  months,  when  much  snow  .falls,  without,  how^vtr. 
remaining  longer  than  a  few  days  in  the  valleys,  but  also  durin;:  t!i» 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  copious  and  rapid  discharges  olmi'i 
occur,  filling  all  the  mountain  streams,  and  saturating  the  plains.  A> 
a  glazing  cx>untry  this  region  cannot  be  8uri)assed.  A  thick  growth  hi 
grama  and  bunch-grass  covers  the  whole?  country,  not  alone  the  val!r\- 
and  plains,  but  the  very  tops  of  the  mountahis,  giving  to  the  pine  \m^^\- 
of  this  region  the  aspect  of  beautiful  natural  parks.  Of  the  i-egion  <niN 
of  Prescott,  between  the  Kio  Verde  and  its  tributaries  and  the  Nt- 
Mexi(M>  line,  little  is  known.  Only  the  reports  of  military  expeditio:.'» 
and  prospecting  parties  give  a  clew  to  the  diameter  and  toiw^iiijhv'i 
small  i)ortions  of  the  country,  while  the  greater  part  remains  to  tV> 
date  unexplored.  It  is  reported  that  many  fine  valleys  exist  in  t'j 
Mogollon  Range,  the  Pinal  Mountains,  and  the  Siena  Blanca,  and  il.::i 
the  greater  portion  is  a  good  grazing  country.  Of  the  extix*me  noitl: 
ern  and  northeastern  part  of  Arizona  nothing  whatever  is  known.  i'.v 
thirty-fifth  parallel  being  the  northernmost  route  ever  traveled  hy  aL 
exploriiig  expedition  across  Arizona.  None  of  the  smaller  expeditinr  < 
branching  oil'  from  this  route  penetrated  far  to  the  north  and  nortln: 
and  we  knowfnmi  them  only  that  the  country  is  a  vast  elevat(Hl  ])lattMU 
made  up  principally  of  cretaceous  rocks,  into  which  deep  gorg<^s  ;i"! 
canons  are  cut  by  the  streams.  Some  of  the  valleys  of  this  region.  notaMv 
those  of  the  Navajoe  country,  are  reported  to  be  fertile  au<l  to  jm^Jit 
conditions  favorable  for  agriculture,  while  the  greater  area  ot  \"^' 
plateau  is  said  to  be  a  fine  grazing  country. 

31any  different  tribes  of  Indians  inhabit  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  :i  !'«*^ 
of  which  are  friendly  to  the  whites  and  live  upon  reservations,  while  \h* 
greater  number  are  intensely  hostile. 

Of  the  friendly  Indians,  the  Pi  mas,  and  a  small  tribe  living  cle*^*  ■« 
them,  the  Maricopas,  hold  the  first  rank  in  importance,  not  ;.!♦::»"• 
account  of  nund)ers,  but  also  because  they  are  much  more  <*iviliz**«l  :r.n 
)»hysically  as  well  as  morally  a  better  class  of  Indians.  I  have  mentioif  < 
before  that  they  claim  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Aztecs ;  ami  :i 
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a  splendid  physical  development  of  the  race,  as  well  as  the  high  state  of 
civilization  tliey  had  attained  when  the  white  people  lirst  entered  their 
domain,  can  entitle  them  to  this  distinction,  it  must  certainly  be  accorded 
10  them.  Captain  Grossmann,  the  Indian  a^ent  for  the  Pimas«and 
Miuicopas,  has  made  the  habits  and  legends  of  these  tribes  a  subject  of 
luneh  study  and  research,  and  I  hoi)e  that  his  investigations  may  yet 
determine  the  correctness  or  fallacy  of  their  assertions.  The  Pimas  and 
Maricopas  raise  annually  much  more  corn,  wheat,  beans,  melons,  etc., 
than  they  need  for  their  own  sustenance,  and  their  stock  of  horses  and 
work  cattle  increases  steadily  I'rom  year  to  year.  They  are  the  deadly 
JWs  of  the  Apaches,  into  whose  countxy  they  make  fmpient  expeditions, 
and  by  whom  they  are  much  more  feared  than  are  the  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  Territory. 

The  Papagos  are  another  friendly  tribe,  and  have,  like  the  Pimas, 
permanent  homes.  They  live  south  of  the  Gila,  and  their  villages  are 
scattered  along  the  line  of  Sonora,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
Simoita,  etc.  They  devote  their  energies  principally  to  stock-raising,  of 
which  they  own  large  herds.  They,  too,  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
Apaches  and  remain  the  steadfast  friends  of  tlie  whites. 

The  Mqjaves  are  a  powerful  tribe,  living  along  the  Colorado  lliver 
above  La  Paz,  their  i)rincipal  villages  being  located  between  the  Clieme- 
liuevis  Valley  and  Fort  Mojave.  They  supi)ort  themselves  by  agri- 
culture like  the  Pimas,  but  cultivate  neither  as  much  nor  as  good  land 
as  the  former.  Their  stock  of  working  cattle  and  horses  is  limited,  and 
the  irrigation  of  their  lands  is  attended  with  much  difliculty.  The  tribe 
i:s  l)hysically  a  very  tine  one,  but  stands  morally  far  below  the  Pimas. 

The  Yumas,  Cocoi)as,  an<l  Chemehuevis  are  three  small  tribes  living 
upon  the  Lower  Colorado,  none  of  which  deserve  more  than  mention. 
The  Utes  on  the  L'pper  Colorado,  the  Moquis  and  Navajoes  in  North- 
eastern Arizona,  complete  the  list  of  friendly  Indians.  The  latter  are  a 
very  important  and  rich  tribe. 

Of  the  hostile  Indians  in  Arizona,  the  Apaches  are  the  most  powerful 
and  dangerous  to  the  country.  They  have  always  been  the  enemies 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  their  raids  into  that  republic  often  extend  as  far 
south  as  Durango.  Up  to  1859  they  lived  at  peace  with  the  Americans, 
but  since  that  time  they  have  waged  a  relentless  war  ujKm  all  whites. 
They  are  not  a  brave  tribe,  always  avoiding  an  open  tight,  in  marked 
distinction  from  the  Indians  of  the  northwestern  plains.  They  invari- 
ably attack  small  traveling  parties  and  trains  from  ambush,  and  these  only 
when  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  failure.  Their  sole  object  of  attack 
is  apparently  plunder,  and  to  get  this  they  murder  those  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  their  obje<3t.  Their  raids,  always  conducted  in  small  parties 
of  generally  less  than  one  hundred  w  arriors,  extend  all  over  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  country  along  the 
Colorado  Piver,  and  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Lower  Gila.  The  nation  is 
divided  into  several  tribes,  the  Pinal -Apaches,  the  Tontos,  Coyoteros, 
and  Ai)ache-Mojavea.  The  Piual-Apaches  live  in  the  Pinal  Mountains, 
southwest  of  tlie  Mogollon  Kange;  the  Tontos  on  the  Tonto  Platear., 
between  the  Agua  Frio  and  liio  Verde;  the  Coyoteros  in  the  southern 
foot-hills  of  the  Mogollon  Kange  and  the  Sierra  Blanca ;  and  the  x\pache- 
Mojaves  west  of  Prescott,  in  the  xVztec  Kange,  their  prineipal  rancherias 
l>eing  on  the  Santa  Maria  River,  which  empties  into  Bill  Williams's  ForU. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Apaches  are  distributed  over  the  greater  portion 
of  Middle  and  Eastern  Arizona,  and  their  roving  habits  tend  still  more 
toward  bringing  them  into  fivquent  collision  with  the  white  sc»ttlers  and 
the  peaceable  Indians  all  over  the  Territory.    They  are  very  much  feared 
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and  hated  by  both  whites  and  Indians,  but  the  frequent  expeditions 
nuainst  i  .leni  are  jri^nerally  rather  barren  of  resultvS.  Jt  is  dillienlt  to  jjj^t 
tirenj  to  i:.;ht  a  respectable  number  of  armed  men,  and  on  the  api)iti:i!'li 
of  the  various  exi»edititms  orpuiizcHl  a<;ai!ist  them  they  have  ahnost 
iuvariably  scattered  thronij:h  their  mountain  fastnesses,  wliere  it  is  in 
vain  to  foHow  the  small  bands  of  tive  or  ten  wlio  remain  to^ellicr. 
These  Indians  have  done  more  to  retard  the  settk^nient  of  Arizona  and 
the  (h^velojmient  of  her  mines  than  all  other  causes.  As  soon  as  a 
miner's  camp  was  formed  witliin  their  ran^e,  they  would  hover  about 
until  they  had  stolen  the  last  of  the  workinj*' st(K*lv  and  killed  or  driven 
(»fithe  last  one  of  the  miners.  Very  few  mining-camps  have  been  able 
to  outlast  this  continual  danger,  and  those  that  have  so  far  withstiKxl 
the  Apaches  have*  done  so  at  a  fearful  cost  of  property  and  human  life. 
So  hm.u'  as  this  tribe  is  allowed  to  roam  all  over  Arizona,  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  any  settlements  can  permanently  maintain  theniselves. 

i>esi(h\s  the  Ajiaches,  the  Ilualpais  or  Wallapis,  livin*^  in  the  IVrbii.t 
Kan«ie,  near  the  Diamond  l\iver,  and  in  part  of  the  Afpmrius  lian«:e.  are 
the  (udy  dangercms  Indians.  This  tribe  has  come  into  the  lorts  dnrinjr 
last  si.fumer,  professinijif  to  be  tired  of  war,  and  suing  for  i)eace.  Since 
then  K..\v  have  really  been  frientlly  :  the  portion  living  in  the  Afpiarins 
llange  alone  having  committed  some  lu^w  depredations.  Should  they 
remain  peaceable,  vsome  of  the  most  promising  mining  districts  in  the 
Territory  would  be  opened. 

GENERAL  GEOLOGY  OF  ARIZONA. 

It  is  not  within  the  ])rovince  of  this  report  to  give  a  detailed  and 
connected  descripticm  of  the  g(H)logy  of  Arizona;  nor  were  the  nusnis 
and  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Eilers,  during  his  visit  in  that  Terri- 
tory, sulliciently  ami)le  to  enabh*  him  to  make  m<»re  than  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  n)utes  traveled  ov(»r,  and  a  more  extended  one  of  the 
mining  districts  projjer.  His  observations  extended  from  Fort  Yuma 
over  theCiihi  KMver  route  to  iMaricoi)a  Wells,  and  thence  toX^ieson,  from 
Tucson  to  the  (Jila,  at  Adamsville  and  Florence,  thence  to  the  Salt  Uiver 
at  the  np|)er  crossing,  to  Cami)  McDowell.  IMuenix,  llassyampa  Canon. 
Wickenburg,  Camp  Date  Creek,  Kirkland  Valley,  Skull  Valley,  Pres- 
cot t,  the  greater  i)art  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  from  its  northern  terminus, 
the  (iranite  ^Mountain,  to  its  southern  extremity,  the  liradshaw  Moun- 
tain, including  all  the  mining  districts  of  this  range;  from  Prescott  by 
tlie  mnthern  or  Mojave  road  to  Camp  Tollgate,  thence  through  parts  of 
th<»  Aztec  and  Arpiarius  Kanges  to  the  Cerbat  and  Black  ^Mountains, 
thence  to  the  Cohuado  Uiver  at  Vort  Mojave,  and  down  tliat  river  to  La 
Paz,  thence  east  to  Wickenbnrg  and  back  to  Tucson.  For  other  por- 
tions cd' the  Territory,  notably  the  country  along  the  (ireat  Cahtm  of 
the  Colorado,  tlie  Colorado  Chi<iuito,  and  jiarts  of  the  country  iioilh 
and  <»ast  of  the  same,  1  have  freely  used  the  excellent  report  of 
Professor  Newberry ;  and  for  that  ]>ortion  of  the  country  lying  nortli 
and  east  of  Tucson,  along  the  line  of  the  thirty-second  i)arallel  nnul. 
that  of  Dr.  Thonuis  Antisell.  The  lowest  i)ortion  of  Arizona  Territory, 
topographically,  is  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
(lihi  Kivcr,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  and  the  river  system  of  the  coun- 
try sutlices  to  show.  The  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  at  Fort  Y'uma, 
is  only  1*00  feet.  From  here  eastward,  an  api)arently  level  country,  but 
rising  gradually  and  impercejHibly,  extends  to  the  line  of  New  Mexico. 
From  this  plain  rise  isolated  mountains  and  mountain  ranges,  suddenly 
and  without  that  gradual  elevation  which  a  series  of  foothills  impart 
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to  mountains  in  other  countries.  No  valleys,  as  generally  understopil, 
lie  between  tbese  "lost  mountains,"  but  the  level,  sandy  plain  extends 
directly  and  with  nearly  the  same  level  from  the  foot  of  one  mountain 
to  that  of  the  otlier.  This  peculiar  configuration  of  the  surfa(!e  ijs  also 
met  with  on  the  La  Paz  and  Wickenburg  road,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  road  from  Fort  Mci^ave,  toward  Preseott;  also  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  road  from  Tuscon  to  Wickenburgand  some  dixs- 
tance  north  of  that  town.  All  the  main  mountain  chains  have  here  a 
mnthwest  and  southeast  trend,  and  the  only  exceptions  to  this  general 
direction  are  furnished  by  the  Black  Mountains  and  the  Cerbat  Uange,  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Territory,  the  axis  of  their  upheaval 
rinming  very  nearly  north  and  south. 

in  Middle  xVrizona,  especially  in  the  Prescott  country  and  north  of  it, 
around  the  JSan  Francisco  Mountain,  the  surface  wears  a  dilferent  asptvjt. 
The  Sierra  Prieta  and  the  Aztec  Kange  send  foot-hills  out  in  evfi-y 
direction,  and  esjiecially  their  Hanks  sink  very  gradually  down  to  the 
level  of  the  high  plateau  surrounding  the  8an  Francisco  Mountain 
toward  the  nortlieast  and  to  the  mesas  sloping  toward  the  Colorado  on  the 
ijouthwest.  The  country  here  has  attained  a  considerable  elevation 
above  sea-level,  the  town  of  Prescott,  located  in  the  valley  of  Granite 
Creek,  near  the  northern  terminus  of  Granite  Mountain,  being  orer 
(3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Tontoand  San  Francisco  plateaus  to 
the  east  and  northeast  of  l^rescott  reach  an  altitude  of  from  8,000  to 
9,000  feet.  The  San  Francisco,  a  grand  volcanic  cone,  is  the  highest 
uioiuitain  in  Arizona,  its  to])  towering  over  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
North  and  northeast  of  the  San  Francisco  an  immense  mesa,  increasing 
ill  altitude  toward  the  iN^avajo  country  and  the  Utah  line,  stretches  lior 
hundreds  of  miles. 

The  Mogollon  Kange,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arizona,  presents  the 
most  marked  exception  to  the  general  northwest  and  southeast  direction, 
of  the  mountains.  Its  axis  runs  very  nearly  east  and  west,  and  joins 
the  Sierra  Blanca,  also  an  east  and  west  range,  which  (»xtends  beyoud 
Arizona  into  New  Mexico.  The  plains  along  the  Lower<iila  are  entirely 
made  up  ot'Quaternary  and  Tertiary  deposits,  which  also  form  the  (iroat 
JSonora  Desert  to  the  south  of  that  stream.  The  lirst  mountains  which 
the  traveler  meets  on  his  way  up  the  Gila,  after  leaving  the  granitoid 
knoll  on  which  Fort  Yuma  is  located,  and  through  the  middle  of  which, 
singularly  enough,  the  Colorado  runs  at  present,  are  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gila  City.  Their  low  foot-hills  ccnitain  the  gold-placers, 
which  at  one  time  caused  considerable  excjilement,  and  have  been  again 
worked  since  last  summer  by  a  San  Francisco  company.  They  are  six- 
tK^u  miles  east  of  Fort  Yuma,  and  api)ear  to  be  the  southern  continua- 
tion of  the  Castle  Dome  Kange  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  having, 
like  the  lirst,  a  northwest  and  southeast  trend,  and  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  Gila  Iviver  and  low  foot-hills,  which  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  are  made  up  of  the  same  materials,  namely,  granitic  rocks  an<l  met- 
amorphic  slates,  the  latter  Icining  against  the  foot  of  the  more  elevateil 
ridge,  which  is  entirely  composeil  of  syenite.  The  slates  of  the  loot- 
hills  stand  almost  vertical,  and  are  much  contorted,  containing  a  great 
number  of  quartz-bands,  running  in  all  directions.  The  low  hills  inune- 
diately  at  the  river-bank  are  entiiely  denuded  of  gravel,  while  those 
nearer  to  the  main  ridge  are  thickly  covered  with  angular  granitic  and 
folate  detritus.  East  of  these  hills  no  more  mountains  are  encountered 
until,  twenty-eight  miles  farther  over  a  large  sandy  plain,  Antelo[)e  Vvj^k 
ix  reached.  This  mountain  rises  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Gila,  and  presents  an  abrupt,  almost  vertical  face  toward  that  river,    it 
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is  iMitirely  in«a(le  np  of  a  coarst^  qiiartzy  eon^lonieratoaiHl  ofbrown  mica- 
ceous sandstone,  which  in  many  phices  seems  to  be  metamorphosed  and 
l)ee(»n»es  jasper-like.  No  fossils  were  observed.  At  tlie  foot  of  the 
preei[>iee  mentioned  above  lie  larj]fe  niiisses  of  the  conglomerate  broken 
olf  from  above  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  Nothin*;  of  interest 
brenks  the  monotony  of  the  river-bottom  and  the  terraced  mesa  ahove, 
until  the  15i^  Horn  Mountains  are  reached,  which  ccnisist  of  the  s;uiie 
materials  as  Antelope  Peak,  bnt  they  re[)ose  hero  on  a  granitic  basis. 
Northeast  of  these  mountains,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  occurs 
a  hot  sprinjif  at  the  foot  of  a  series  of  erupted  hills,  which  is  uuich  vis- 
ited by  invalids.  It  is  located  on  Colonel  Woolsey's  ranch,  ami  is  well 
known  throujjhout  Arizomi.  Fourteen  to  sixteen  miles  east  of  this 
l)Iace  the  traveler  enters  on  one  of  the  most  extensive  volcanic  over- 
liows  met  with  in  Arizona.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  broad  from  west  to 
east,  and  extends  for  a  much  greater  distance  from  north  to  south.  Tbe 
nmterial  is  a  dark  basaltic  lava,  which  covers  the  ])lateau  to  the  depth 
of  from  1*  to  25  feet.  The  (xila  Kiver  has  cut  through  this  overflow  from 
east  to  west,  and  this  canon,  as  well  as  several  side  canons,  across 
which  the  road  leadws,  aftbrd  a  line  opportunity  to  study  the  fonuatiou. 
In  nearly  every  place  where  the  lower  edge  of  the  lava  is  exposed,  a 
thin  layer  of  yellowish  white  soft  sandstone  is  found  underlying  it.  It 
contains  no  fossils.  This  sandstone  occupies  evidently  a  vast  portion 
of  Southwestern  Arizona.  I  have  found  it  on  the  plains  north  of  the 
Salt  Uiver,  and  also  north  of  Florence.  It  is  dilhcult  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  enormous  mass  of  eruptive  material  which  covers  the 
l)lain  ;  for  although  it  is  certainly  slightly  inclined  toward  the  south wcvSt, 
and  several  cones  are  visible  at  a  distance  north  of  the  (Jila,  to  which  the 
lava  extends,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  hills,  too,  are  capptnl 
with  thick  layers  of  theeru])ted  materifil,  it  is  ditticult  to  imagine  that  these 
tioodscould  have  traveled  sixty  or  seventy-live  miles  without  cooling,  and 
the  overrtow  may  have  come,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  southeast,  where 
in  the  distance  several  crater-shaped  mountains  are  also  visible.  The  lava 
l)hiin  is  broken  in  one  place  by  several  hills,  through  a  cafic^n  of  which 
tlie  road  leads,  and  where  whitish  trachytes,  containing  much  olivine  in 
the  seams,  and  red  porphyries  are  exposed  to  view.  On  the  basalt  me- 
sas, the  "mal  i)ais"of  the  Mexicans,  the  Cereus  gigantem^  is  found  iu 
abundance,  and  in  beautiful  specimens. 

To  the  east  the  road  leaves  now  the  river  and  passes  across  a  penin- 
suUi  formed  by  the  Sierra  Estrella  and  the  (xila  Kiver  for  forty-live 
miles,  where  it  reaches  the  Maricopa  Wells.  The  Sierra  Estrella  con- 
sists principally  of  syenites,  which  are  sunburnt  and  dark  on  the  outside. 
Looking  at  the  outline  of  tlie  crest  of  a  part  of  this  range  from  a  cer- 
tain i)osition  to  the  east  of  it,  it  shows  a  striking resemldance  to  a  mans 
head.     Tliis  is  called  Montezuma's  Head  by  the  Pima  Indians. 

Above  Maricoi)a  Wells  the  road  strikes  the  river  again  at  the  Fiina 
villages.  Here  the  (Jihi  has  formed  very  extensive  bottom-lands,  which 
stretch  away  to  the  canons,  where  the  Gila  breaks  through  the  Pinal 
]M(mntains,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-live  miles.  At  Sacatou  the  Tucson 
route  leaves  the  (xila  in  a  southeast  direction.  The  whole  distance  to 
that  place  the  road  leads  over  a  level  ccmntry,  consisting  of  gravel  and 
sand  mesa,  whi6h  is  only  in  a  few  places  broken  through  by  syenitic 
and  porphyritic  upheavals,  viz,  between  Sacaton  and  Bluewater,  when» 
in  the  camm  gneiss  is  exposed  besides  syenite,  and  at  the  Pitracho  aiul 
the  point  of  the  mountain,  both  composed  of  a  reddish  trachytic  i-ock. 
East  of  Tucson  the  mesa  is  traversed  by  several  extensive  mountain 
ranges,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Sierra  Catariiia,  the  Sierra 
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Calitro,  and  the  Pinal  Kan<]fp,  the  continuation  of  which  toward  the 
south  are  the  Chiricahui  Mountains.  Tlie  Sierra  Catarina  consists  of 
frranite,  tracliyte,  porphyry,  basalt,  and  sandstones  on  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  latter  overlaid  by  basalt  and  porphyry.  Dr.  Antisell  thinks 
these  sandstones  are  Devonian,  as  they  underlie  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones api)earin^  farther  to  the  east  in  the  Sierra  Calitro.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  San  Pedro  gypseous  (cretaceous)  rocks  underlie  the  whole 
depression  between  the  Sierra  Catarina  and  the  Sierra  Calitro  accordin*^ 
to  the  same  authority,  and  these  are  covered  toward  the  south  near 
the  head  of  the  San  Pedro  by  Tertiary  pfravel  con^^lomerate. 

The  Calitro  Mountains  are  made  up  principally  of  a  thick  red  sand- 
stone formation  capped  almost  throujjliout  by  Carboniferous  limestone, 
which  in  turn  is  in  some  i)la(;es  covered  by  trap|)ean  rocks.  The  next 
raujje  to  the  east  is  the  Cliiricahui  Mountains,  which  consist  of  granite 
overlaid  on  its  flanks  by  the  sandstones  and  limestone  mentioned  before. 
Between  the  two  last-named  mountains  lies  the  Playa  de.los  Pimas,  an 
extensive  plain,  under  which  the  sedimentary  strata  appeariuji:  on  the 
flanks  of  the  ranges  dip  from  both  sides.  To  the  northwest  of  the 
Chiricahui  jMountains  rises  the  Pifialeno  Itange,  of  which  the  former  is 
only  a  southern  extension,  it  is  one  of  the  longest  ranges  in  Arizona, 
reaching  northwest  as  far  as  the  liio  Verde  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp 
MeDowell.  It  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  that  compose  the 
Chiricahui  Mountains,  but  reaches  a  much  higher  elevation. 

North  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  Eivers  and  west  of  the  Verde,  the  country 
looks  very  much  like  that  immediately  west  of  Tucson.  It  is  an  im- 
mense plain,  which  rises  to  the  northeast  and  north  until  it  reaches 
the  Tonto  ])lateau  in  the  first,  and  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  in 
the  second,  direction.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Salt 
Kiver  crossing  consist  of  granite,  on  which  rest  red  sandstone  and 
course  conglomerates  dipi)ing  to  the  west.  The  same  conglomerates 
compose  the  isolated  hills  to  the  south  of  the  road  from  Salt  River 
crossing  to  Phcenix,  while  north  of  that  road  appear  metamorphic 
slates  in  the  mountains.  The  plain  is  here  underlain  by  a  thin  layer  of 
soft,  gray  sandstone,  probably  the  same  which  underlies  the  basalt  over- 
flow mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  Gila  lliver.  In  sonje  of  the  arroyos 
of  this  plain  a  light-colored,  soft  limestone  is  visible,  underlying  the 
sandstone,  very  similar  to  that  found  at  Tucson,  which  is  considered 
Cretaceous.     No  fossils  were  noticed  in  either  of  these  strata. 

Ou  the  road  from  Phcenix  to  Wickenburg  the  road  leads  continually 
over  the  mesa  without  striking  any  of  the  "lost  mountains"  visible  on 
both  sides  at  a  distance.  The  mesa  is  thickly  covered  with  gravel  and 
detritus  from  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  northeast,  and  no  rock  in 
place  is  visible  until,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Wickenburg,  the  canon 
of  the  Hassyampa  is  reached.  Here  are  exposed  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  canon  proper,  about  fifteen  miles,  great  nmsses  of  red  and  gray 
sandstone,  frequently  metamorphosed,  and  never  exhibiting  a  distinct 
stratification.  In  fact,  this  district  has  evidently  been  greatly  disturbed, 
as  becomes  a])parent,on  the  road  from  Wickenburg  to  the  Vulture  mine, 
and  also  ou  that  to  La  Paz,  where  the  metamorphic  slates  stand  almost 
vertical. 

Directly  northwest  of  W^ickenburg,  over  a  level  mesa  and  eighteen 
miles  distant,  rise  the  Martinez  or  Date  Creek  Mountains.  They  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  granite  and  syenite,  much  crossed  by  dikes  of  green- 
stone-slate and  quartz.  r«)llowing  the  road  from  Camp  Date  Creek  to 
Prescott  north,  an  elevated  table-laiul  is  crossed,  which  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  scoriie.    It  forms  the  divide  between  Martinez  Creek  and  the 
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headwaters  of  the  Santa  Maria.  Bell's  Canon,  a  grand  cut  tbroug:!! 
vast  granitic  accuninhitions,  which  are  frequently  crossed  by  quartzite 
dikes,  is  passed  in  descending  in  the  valleys  to  the  north,  wliirli  are 
formed  by  the  creeks  running  into  the  Santa  Maria.  These  valk»ys  t'onn 
beautiful  basins,  and  are  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  geology  of 
this  region  is  very  interesting,  but  the  party  being  very  weak  the  inune- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  trail  could  not  be  left  on  acvount  of  the  hostile 
Apache-Mojaves,  which  swarm  in  these  rocky  defiles.  The  great  hulk 
of  the  rocks,  howevever,  is  granitic,  but  metamori)hic  rocks  abound,  and 
in  one  of  the  vaUeys  large  masses  of  white  sand.stone  standing  isolated  in 
the  valley,  as  left  by  erosion,  were  noticed,  and  opposite,  more  than  one 
thousand  yards  distant,  the  same  beds  could  be  observed  forming  the  miu*- 
gin  of  the  valley  toward  the  east  and  disaiqiearing  under  the  gravel- 
covered  mesa.  Vegetation  is  here  improving  continually,  as  the  road 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and  the  whole  surface  rises  very 
rapidly.  In  the  valleys  live  oak,  cedar,  and  a  dense  chaparral  of  a 
small  bush-like  oak  are  met  with  until  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
Granite  Mountain,  around  which  the  road  leads,  the  first  juniper  and 
pine  forests  are  met  with.  The  western  an<l  northern  base  of  tlie  Sierra 
Prieta,  the  northwestern  terminus  of  which  is  Granite  ^lountain,  is 
tianked  by'a  broad  belt  of  nietamorphic  slates,  which  extends  west  to 
AVilliamson's  Valley,  the  slates  standing  steepest  nearest  to  the  main 
granite  ridge.  Granite  Mountain  presents  a  very  imposing  spectacle. 
Kising  tH,(KK)  feet  above  the  valley  north  of  it,  its  rugged  sides  are  cov- 
ered wi^li  immense  granite  boulders,  which  are  piled  up  in  the  most 
l)icturesque  manner.  Its  greater  i)art  is  uncovered  by  vegetation,  but 
on  the  northern  slope  the  ravines  coming  down  from  the  central  ridge 
are  thickly  covered  with  large  pine  to  the  top.  Toward  the  southeast 
it  runs  out  into  the  pine  and  grass  covered  Sierra  Prieta  Ilange.  This 
range  contains  all  the  mining  districts  in  the  vicinil\-  of  Prcvscott,  and, 
as  1  shall  refer  IVecpu^itly  to  its  geological  structure,  I  will  here  dismiss 
it,  saying  only  that  it  is  made  up  principally  of  granitic  rocks,  which  are 
often  cut  by  dikes  of  porphyry  and  greenstone,  and  tianked  by  meta- 
morphic  slates  in  every  direction,  it  is  over  sixty  miles  long  and  about 
thirty-live  miles  wide.  To  the  east  and  north  oi'  it  stretch  the  Tonto 
and  San  Francisco  plateaus,  separated  from  it  by  the  Val  de  Ghino  and 
the  Agua  Frio  Valley.  The  Ton  to  plateau  is  reported  to  be  underlain 
by  limestone  and  sandstone,  and  as  it  is  only  part  of  the  great  table- 
land to  the  east  accidentally  cut  off  from  it  by  the  deeply  eroded  val- 
ley of  the  Verde,  the  latter  is  probably  formed  by  the  saiiu*  rocks.  Still 
farther  to  the  east  lies  the  great  ^logoHon  liange,  the  geology  of  whieU 
is  not  known.  It  is  the  home  of  the  most  dangerous  i)ortion  of  the 
Apaches,  and  has  not  yet  been  explored  satisfactorily. 

In  Noithcrn  Arizona  the  sedimentary  strata  underlying  the  extensive 
jdains  an<l  tablelands  stretching  almost  unbroken  Ironi  the  ('olonuio 
liiver  to  Xew  M(*xico  and  north  into  Utah  Territory  are  better expost^l 
to  view  than  in  other  ])ortions  of  the  country.  The  (ireat  Canon  of  the 
Colorado  has  been  eroded  over  0,000  feet  deep,  and  exposes  all  the  si*di- 
niei»tary  strata  of  the  region  down  to  the  underlying  granite.  Dr.  New 
berry,  in  his  admirable  report  on  the  geology  of  the  route  exploixnl  by 
Lieutenant  lves\s  party, in  the  latter  i)art of  1857  and  s])ring of  lS.>8,Sins, 
in  relation  to  this  stupendous  canon,  and  the  country  to  the  east  and 
northeast  of  it : 

"Tlmt  portion  t)f  tli(»  oontral  i)lat«*an  wlncli  lios  \rp»t  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  \-arie»<» 
in  olcvatioii  from  r>,(MM)  to  f^,lHI()  t'ect  ;  tbr  smaller  nuniher  rrpiTsentm^  tlu'  altituiU'  of 
its  snifaci'  whtMv  tUcply  erotk'd.  Its  average  altitude  in  the  vicinity  of  our  route  nniy 
be  ehiimated  at  G,Ut)0  feet. 
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"OviTtliis  plateau  the  Colorado  foniiprly  flowed  for  at  least  five  liiiiidn*d  miles  of  its 
(OJUM-.  Imt  in  rlie  lapse  of  iv^i'A  ita  rapid  current  lins  cut  its  ImmI  down  tliiou^h  all  the 
■•t.li'iuntary  strata,  avid  several  lumdred  lV<'t  into  the  i^ranite  l>as(\  on  whicii  they  rest. 

•  I  or  three  hnndre<l  niil.'s  tlieeut  edj^es  of  the  tahle-lands  rise  abruptly,  often  pe.i'[)en- 
ilu  iihirly,  from  the  water's  ed«;e,  forminj^  walls  from  :5,0(M)  to  (>,(>00  i'eet  iu  hei;^Iit. 
Ii.  H  rs  tlje  (ireat  i'afion  of  the  Cohmwlo,  the  most  maji^nitleent  gorge,  08  well  as  the 
^TuiuUst  geological  section,  of  which  wo  have  any  knowledge. 


Section  of  the  Caiion  of  the  Coloradaon  the  high  vu9a  ntat  of  the  Little  Colorado, 
[For  hi'igbt*  above  the  Colorado  Bubtract  1,300  fei-t  from  the  heights  above  »ca-k'vcl.l 


Nauie«  of  xtrnta. 


Ufight«  above  Kcii-level. 


Ci'per  Cnrbonlferoufi  limestone.. 


Cr<.f»-«1rBtificd  iiandstones . 


R.<]    cii|pare<m«      sundstone,     irith 


Lowtr  Carboniferoaa  (?)  limestone. . 


6, 800  feet. 


5, 600  feet 


4, GOO  feet. 


L>3>c4toDf>ii,  shales,  and  grits  . 

D-voniAu(f) 


L.TO  «tone4,   road,  rockn,  and  gand- 

'^..u:L*n  (*) 


PoUyiani  Kaadfltone. 


^'•r.tnlte  . 


3.300  feet 


Bed  of  river  1,300  feet. 
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*'  That  portion  of  tho  tablo-lancl.s  lyiiij*  b«tween  tli«  month  of  th«  Virjx**"  •'»n<I  the  Little 
Colonulo  is(M>mposiHl  of  over  4,000  feet  of  sediuieutury  rocks, 'represt'uiinj;  the  Sihiriun, 
Dt'voinnn.  and  Carboniferous  epochs. 

"The  Sihirian  and  Devonian  strata  nre  entirely  conformable  anion;^  themselves  ami 
v.'ith  the  Carbon ifen)us  rocks.  They  lio  nearly  liorizontally  upon  the  jjranitr,  tonuiii;; 
a  serirs  of  sandstones,  limestones,  and  slnUes  abont  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness. 
The  ('arboniferous  series  consists  of  over  two  thousand  feet  of  limestones,  sandstones, 
and  gypsnni,  apparently  all  marine,  and  often  liijThly  fossililerons.  Th.'  upper  nu':i\- 
b;'rs  of  the  latter  series  fonn  the  surface  of  the  mes,is  west  of  tlie  Littlo  Ci»loratlo,  iinou 
wiiieh  the  voh»anic  jjronp  of  the.  San  Francisco'Mountains  rejsts  as  a  base. 

**  North  of  the  Colorado,  near  the  Mormon  town  of  Parawan,  it  is  said  that  th«  truo 
Coal-Measures  make  their  appearance,  witli  workable  beds  of  c(»al;  but  south  of  tlio 
river  an  oi)en  sea  existed  duriujf^  tli»»  entire  Carbimiferous  e])iK'h  :  the  *  mountain  lini«-- 
Ktone'  ap]>earin«2:,  if  at  all,  in  the  canon  of  th**  Colorado,  and  the  Coal- M.*asu res  h5»in,n 
represented  here,  as  is  the  c;ise  farther  eastward  in  New  Mexico,  by  miussive  bcils  of 
limeston<»,  heretofore  considered,  as  I  think  erroneously,  the  equivalents  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  or  •  mountain  limestone."' 

*'  The  strata  c(mip(»sin«^  the  ])lateau  borderin;o:  the  Great  and  Little  Colorados  by  their 
dip  form  an  ehm«;ated  basin.  <d'  which  the  (greatest  diameter  extcn<ls  from  thcMo;;olI<in 
Mountains  northwesterly  into  Ttah.  The  (ireat  Colorado  crosst»s  that  line  nearly  at 
ri«rht  auj^les;  the  course  of  the  Little  Colorado  beinj?  parallel  to  and  locally  coincitlont 
>vith  it.  Near  the  western  marjjfin  of  the  basin  some  of  the  <dder  sedimentary  strita 
are  seen  dippin«x  eastward,  restinjx  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  chains,  which  I  hjive 
described  as  bounding  the  plateau  in  that  direction.  They  here  present  bold  esi*arp- 
ments  toward  the  west,  oftener  the  result  of  erosion  than  fracture.  They  l»ave  evi- 
dently l»een  elevated  by  the  upheaval  of  the  ]dutonic  nicks  upon  which  theyre>t; 
but  as  they  are  usually  quite  unchauixed,  the  ij^netms  rocks  could  not  then  have  heca 
in  a  stat(»  of  fusion,  but  were  themselves  the  products  ot  anteritn*  eruptions.  Tiie  old- 
est Paleozoic  rocks  aiv  nowhere  on  our  route  included  in  the  elevated  escarpments  to 
which  I  have  referred;  and  in  the  Great  Canon  the  lower  members  «if  tb>  series  are 
s«'en  flepositejl  around  and  abuttinjj  ajjainst  pinnacles  and  rid;;es  of  jxranite,  which 
seem  to  be*  spurs  from  the  Cerbat  or  Aztec  Mountains,  llencvi  it  appears  that  tlie  moun- 
tain chains  which  bound  the  plateau  on  the  west  existed,  at  least  in  einbry(»,  before 
the  <lawn  of  the  Pah-ozoic  i>eriod,  and  formed  a  liarrier  which,  to  a  «^rea:  deiL?ree  lim- 
ited the  de])ositiou  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  to  the  ba8in-like  area  lyinj; 
east  of  them." 

••  The  same  phenomena  recur  on  the  other  side  of  .the  plateau,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  the  Carboniferous  strata  art*  upheaved  in  nniny  places,  and  are  seen  to  rfS(  di- 
rectly upon  the  granite.  The  absence  of  the  older  rock  in  both  instances  is  doubtless 
dependent  upon  a  common  cause. 

*'As  lias  Ijcen  mentioned,  it  may  well  besUvSpected  that  some  of  the  strata  couqwsin'j 
the  great  j>lateau  recur  on  the  western  si<lo  of  the  Black  Mountains,  beneath  the  Tn- 
tiaries  of  the  synclinal  trough  <»f  the  Colorado  basin  ;  and  that  fused  they  form  so:ru' 
of  the  porphyries,  trachytes,  &c.,  which  characterize  the  mountain  chains  of  that 
region, 

"The  Silurian  and  Devonian  sandstones  are  not  recognizable  in  any  of  the  metaiaor- 
]diosed  sti'ata  of  the  Peninsular  Sierra,  (nor  are  any  of  the  rocks  of  the  table-land'*, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  Carboniferous  limestone,)  though  they  may  be  repnvs  -nted  by  the 
foliated  granites  and  schists.  It  is  cpiite  jjossible,  therefore,  that  the  sediments  derived 
from  the  erosion  «>f  the  land  <luring  the  older  Paleozoic  periods  did  not  extend  so  far 
into  the  ocean,  which  bordered  it  on  the  west. 

•'  In  crossing  the  table-lands  in  a  direction  from  southwest  to  northeast,  or  nearly  iu 
the  line  of  the  transvero  diameter  of  the  trough  forme<l  by  the  strata,  I  obtained  a 
section,  of  which  the  general  features  are  as  follows:  Leaving  the  I^tiwer  Colorado, 
where  its  bed  is  less  than  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  we  crossed  three  mountaiu 
cliains,  of  which  the  eastern  bases  are,  respectively,  many  hundred  feet  higher  thau 
the  western.  When  we  had  passed  tlie  third  of  these  ranges,  at  an  elevati<m  of  nearly 
5,(K)0  feet,  we  found  ourselves  on  Lower  Carlioniferous  strata,  of  which  the  iqitunied 
and  broken  edges  form  part  of  the  crest  «»f  the  mountains.  They  thence  extend  east- 
ward in  a  plateau,  having  a  distinct  dip  in  that  direction. 

*' This  ])Iateau  is  locally  much  broken 'and  coverc^l  by  floods  of  lava,  which  have 
flowed  from  the  ni<nintains  we  had  passed  ;  and  yet.  from  commanding  points  of  view, 
wv  could  see  that  it  had  a  distinct  existence,  stretching  far  away  as  a  margin  to  the 
mountains,  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eiist  by  a  wall  several 
huudred  feet  in  lieight— in  many  i>laees  perpendicular,  and  generally" abrupt— fonned 
by  the  cut  edge  of- a  portion  of  the  Middle'Carboniferous  series.  Having  ascended 
thi.i  wall,  we  found  our  view  again  liniited  on  the  east  by  the  bcdd  escarpments  «>f  the 
ed^j'  of  another  and  much  higher  mesa,  which,  with  its  salient  angles,  stretched  away 
in  magnificent  perspective  both  to  the  north  and  south. 

"  The  surface  of  this  mesa  has  an  altitude  of  netuly  7,000  feet,  due  iu  part  to  a  line  of 
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nphea\'lil  wliidi  travei*S!\H  it-  with  a  trend  nearly  north-northwest  anil  south-southeast. 
It  in  c'.»!iipi).s{;il  of  tlio  Ijj)  »iu*  CarbiMiitVrous  strata  ;  tlie  later  members  of  that  series 
forniin*^  th:'  snrfaro-ronk  of  a  broad  belt  of  country  extendiujj,  from  a  point  southeast 
of  tht?  San  Francisi*:)  Mountains',  northwest  across  the  Col<»rado  into  Utah.'^ 

**TIie  «rreat  volcanic  vent  of  the  l:vst-mi':itione<l  mountain  has  be4Ui  opened  up. 
throuixh  this  mesa,  an«l  has  doubtU'ss  been  an  impurtant  a;^t  nt  in  its  elevation.  Ap- 
parently little  disruption  has  been  occasioned  by  it,  but  the  Hoods  of  lava  and 
lieaps  of  asht^s  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  its  many  Hues  cover  and  conceal  the 
umbM'lyiii'jj  s".dimentary  strata  in  its  vicinity. 

*'  Tile  8urf;H*e-rock  nf  the  hi«ih  mtna  <li]»s  rapidly  toward  the  northsjist,  and  forms  the 
we,sreru  sIddc  of  the  broad  valley  of  erosion  thron^^h  which  the  draina«je  of  the  north- 
ern «li'elivities  of  the  Mo.ijollon  and  San  Francisco  Mountains  was  formerly  carried  to 
Ihe  Colorado;  and  of  which  tne  surface  is  now  cut  by  tlit^  nrofouud  chasms,  in  the  in- 
accessible depths  of  which  flow  Cascade  River,  and  through  a  part  of  its  course  the 
IJttle  Colorado. 

'*  The  «>pi)i»site  side  of  this  valley  is  formed  by  a  third  mesa  wall,  which  at  thecross- 
i'lir  '>f  the  I^ittle  Colorado  is,  with  the  slope  at  its  base,  at  least  1,0(K)  feet  in  heiglit. 
This  ui(»sa  is  composed  of  deep-red  sandslones.  shales,  ami  congh)merates,  resting  con- 
formaldy  c)n  tlie  rpT)er  CarbonitVrons  limestone,  over  which  is  a  seri<'.s  of  variegated 
marls,  with  bands  of  magnesian  liniestoiu'.  Thr  latter  series  forms  the  surface  of  the 
m:"ia  for  many  miles  toward  the  northeast,  and  has  an  aggregate  thickness  of  perhaps 
Ism  feet. 

**Tlie  variegated  marls  and  the  underlying  red  standstojies  are  all  regarded  as  Triassic 
by  Mr.  Marcon,  but  ihe  marls  exhibit  a  remarkable  litholc»gical  identity  from  top  to 
bottf>in,  and  the  upi>er  portion  contains  plants  of  Jnra'*sic  atlinities.  Without  nnu'e 
fossils  from  these  formations  it  s(rems  to  me  at  le;:st  dont'otul  whether  We  can  diaw  the 
lines  of  classilication  us  sharply  as  he  has  tlone;  and  it  would  even  be  a  little  surpris- 
ing if  there  should  ev^er  be  f(mn<l  good  pal"ontol(»gical  evidence  for  the  identihcation 
of  all  the  European  subdivisions  of  the  Permian,  Triassi<\  Jurassic,  and  Chalk,  of  which 
he  rlaiiiis  to  havi»  demonstrated  the  existence  in  this  vicinity." 

**  I 'poll  the  mesa  of  the  variegated  marls  at  the  Moqnis  villages  rises  still  another  to 
the  hc^ijrht  of  ^OU  or  1)00  feet,  com]K)Aed  of  ccnirse  yellow  samlstoncs,  gr<*en  'shales,  and 
beds  of  lignite— a  group  of  strata  which  has  been  calletl  .Inrassic,  but  which  contain 
ir.ipressinns  of  dicotylfdonons  leaves,  with  Amnwuitvn,  Untphaea,  ami  hiorvramtift  of 
Cretae«M>ns  sjiecies.  These  fossils  leave  no  room  for  <l()ubt  in  reference  to  the  age  of 
the  strata. whi«h  contain  them,  but  prove  them  to  be  Lower  Cretaceous. 

"Tiiis  im^sa  is,  getdogically  and  physically,  the  highest  which  we  actually  pa.ssed 
over  on  our  route  west  <d"  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Near  Fort  Dfliance  its  summit  has 
an  alt  itiide  of  n»*arly  H.OOO  feet.  It  should  also  be  said  that  basin-shaped  deprt*ssions  (m 
this  nie.sa  contain  fre.*»h-water  Tertiary  strata,  both  east  and  west  of  the  great 'Di- 
vid»*.'  At  the  ^klotjuis  villages,  the  strata  forming  the  table-lands  begin  to  risti  toward 
t!ie  east ;  and  near  Fort  Deliance  they  idaiuly  show  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
most  westerly  axis  of  elevation  of  the  Rocky  Moniitain  system.  Farther  east,  to  and 
beyond  the  Rio  Craiide,  they  are  much  dislocated,  and  tinally  lose  their  distinctive 
character  in  the  intricacies  of  the  mountain  ranges." 

**  111  the  interval  between  Fort  Deliance  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  another  great  volcanic 
mountain — Mount  Taylor — (San  Mateo)  whicli,  like  that  of  ^San  Francisco;  has  burst 
through  the  sedimentary  strata  and  poured  over  them  floods  of  lava,  which  are  {is 
fresh  a.s  though  ejected  but  yesterday." 

**I  have  said  that  the  Lower  Cretaceous  mesa  was  the  highest  of  the  table-lands 
whicli  we  passed  over,  and  yet  another  must  be  added  to  the  series  before  my  descrip- 
tion of  them  will  be  complete. 

**  On  our  route  across  the  continent,  we  passed  somewhat  south  of  the  center  of  what 
•we  uiay,  perhaps,  ])roperly  call  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, mount  (juite  to  the  summit  of  its  geological  series.  Going  north  from  the  Moqnis 
villa«^es,  on  the  Lower  Cnitaceous  mesa,  our  progress  was  arrested  by  a  want  of  water, 
the  .surface  being  every when^  cut  by  deep  camms,  by  which  it  is  drained  to  excess, 
evi'ry  rain-drop  which  Ijills  flnding  its  way  immediately  into  the  bottom  of  these  ra- 
vine.s,  where  it  is  hurried  oft' to  the  far  di'cper  canons  of  the  Colorado  and  its  larger 
tributaries.  Before  we  turned  back,  however,  we  had  a]»proached  nearly  to  the  base 
of  a  wall  rising  abruptly  from  the  mesa  in  which  we  stood,  to  the  hright  of  more  than 
l.<)()0  fe<*t.  This  wall  was  as  white  as  chalk,  and  reflected  the  suuliglit  like  a  bank  of 
snow.  It  is  evidently  the  edge  of  another  and  higher  plateau,  and  apparently  reaches 
to  the  Givat  Colorado,  where  it  caps  the  'high  me.sa,'  forming  ])art  of  the  stui)endous 
mural  faces,  ])resented  toward  the  south  and  west,  which  were  distinctly  visible  when 
we  had  receded  from  them  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.'^ 

"What  is  the  charact<?r  of  this  upi>er  mesa  I  had  no  means  of  determining  at  this 
time,  and  even  now  there  may  be  some  question  about  it ;  but  I  have  scarcely  a  donbt 
that  it  is  composed  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata,  the  equivalent  of  the  *  white  chalk' 
of  Eurojie." 
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*  Ou  tlie  road  from  Fort  IVIojave  to  Proscott  very  few  sedimentary 
rocks  an*  exposed  to  view.  The  sloi^e  from  the  Colorado  Kiver  to  the 
IMaek  Moiiutains  is  thickly  covered  with  the  detritus  from  tlie  ranjre, , 
.  and  only  in  the  dtn^pest  of  the  dry  arroyos  ruiiiiin«j^  up  from  the  river 
toward  the  mountains,  l)e<ls  of  coarse  con«^lomerate,  and  in  one  instance 
a  thin  hiyer  of  soft,  g:ray  limestone,  are  seen  in  the  steep  sides.  The 
l)el)ble«  fonninjr  the  conglomerate  are  tinnly  cemented,  and  cimsistof 
granites,  porphyries,  trachytes,  and  quartzite.  The  Bhick  Mountains 
exhibit  the  greatest  variety  of  erupted  rocks  1  liave  ever  met  with  in  a 
sin.i'le  locality.  They  are  porphyries,  trachytes,  and  basalt,  exhibitni;^ 
the  mo8t  vivid  and  varied  colors  imajjinable.  On  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  ran,u:eyellowish-^ray,  soft  sandstones  occur,  which  are  in  ])laces  con- 
siderably metamorphosed.  The  valley  between  this  ran^e  and  the  fol- 
lowinj<  one  to  the  east,  the  Ccrbat  Mountains,  is  tifteen  miles  wi<le,  and 
slopes  from  either  side  toward  the  middle.  It  is  much  hi^jcher  than  the 
slopinpT  j2:round  west  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and  entirely  withont 
water.  The  Cerbat  Range  consists  in  its  great  mass  of  granite  and 
syenit-e,  but  porphyries,  trachytes,  and  trap  occur  ou  both  flanks.  East 
of  it  lies  the  great  llualpai  Valley,  higher  than  the  foregoing,  and 
some  twenty  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  while  north  and  south  it 
stret.Mies  from  the  big  bend  of  theC«)lorado  to  the  Mojave  Range.  East 
of  the  road  leads  over  the  granitic  foot-hills  of  the  Aquarius  Mountains 
and  over  a  series  of  low  hills  and  through  cafions,  all  exhibiting  gra- 
nitic and  metamori)hic  rocks,  to  the  WiUows.  Still  farther  east  the 
valley  of  Fort  Kock  Springs  exhibits  immense  masses  of  gray  and  ixmI- 
dish-brown  sandstones,  which,  iu  several  instances,  cap  isolated  granite 
cones.  They  have  preserved  their  horizontal  position  in  all  these  cavSi\s, 
the  valley  being  evidently  one  of  erosion.  These  hills  present  a  curious 
asjiect,  their  sides  being  gently  sloped  for  two  or  three  hundreil  feet 
from  the  base,  and  then,  when  the  layers  of'  stratifled  rock  are  reached, 
suddenly  exhibiting  a  cap  of  from  30  to  00  feet  in  thickness,  witli  pcr- 
pendicuhir  edges  all  around,  so  that  it  is  ditticnlt  to  gain  access  to  the 
top.  On  the  top  of  several  of  these  hills  are  tlu*  remnants  of  ohllndiaii 
towns,  the  last  steps  to  which  could  evidently  not  be  ascended  except 
by  ladders.  To  the  east  of  this  point  the  road  leads  entirely  over  red  and 
gray  sandstones,  forming  a  surface  rapidly  ascending  toward  the  Aztec 
Range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  pass  of  the  same  name.  The  canon 
leading  down  to  the  eastern  foot  of  th<^se  UKuintains  exhibits  (coarse- 
grained granite  capt>ed  for  twelve  miles  by  a  (continuous  thick  layer  of 
brown  sandstone  dipping  to  the  northeast.  From  this  point  to  Pn^scott 
the  road'leads  soutlu»ast  through  Wdliamson's  Valley,  a  bc^autiful  agri- 
cultural district,  exhibiting  no  stratifled  ro(*ks,  and  then  over  the  up- 
turned edges  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  forming  the  loot-hills  ncn-thwest 
of  the  {Sierra  Prieta  to  Granite  JMountain  and  the  valley  of  Granite 
Creek,  where  Prescott  is  located. 

The  ge(dogy  of  the  valley  of  the  Great  Colorado,  from  Fort  Mojave, 
,niay  be  indicated  in  a  few  words.  The  sedimentary  strata  of  the  entiit^ 
'vall(\v  (KMisist  of  Quaternary  and  Tertiary  (?)  gravels  and  conglomerates, 
varied  in  a  few  lo(niliti(.\s  by  a  layer  of  white,  infusorial  earth,  as  in  the 
side  canon  southwest  of  the  Chemehuevis  Vall(\v.  The  bottom-lands 
consist  of  (»alcareous  sands  and  clays,  the  former  predominating.  A 
great  number  of  mountain  chains  skirt  both  banks  of  the  stream,  s(ane- 
times  coming  quite  up  to  it  and  crossing  it,  and  in  a  few  cases  running 


*  The  remainder  of  this  chnpter  is  left  ia  the  first  person,  as  Mr.  Eilers  trauwmitted 
it  to  me,  ami  iu  his  own  words. — R.  W.  11. 
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pjirallel  to  it.  These  inountnins  are  composed  of  ^rniiites,  syenites, 
p:)r|)livnes,  trachytes,  peenstoiies,  basalt,  and  nictaniorphie  shites,  and 
most  of  them  contain  a  vast  number  of  mineral  veins.  Th(\v  are  quite 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  very  rug^^ed  in  outline,  ])resenttn;jf  the  most 
fantastic  shapes  and  injpartin^L;*  to  the  entire  landscape  a  somber, 
dreary  hue. 

Tiie  country  intervenin^jj  between  tlie  Gila  route  on  the  south  ami  the 
^loliave  route  on  the  north  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  La  l*az  to 
Wickenburj^,  This  road,  one  hundred  and  tAventy-ei.iiiit  miles  Ion,u-, 
leads  ov  (»r  a  continually  risinjn:  plain,  which  is  only  in  one  place,  at  the 
so-called  -MTranite  Wash,"  broken  by  an  upheaval  of  coarse  .irnuned 
jLrranite.  The  mesa  is  covered  throu«»hout  with  the  detritus  from  the 
iiiountaiu  chains  visible  to  the  nortli  and  northeast,  and  exhibits  no 
rocks  in.  place  until  the  caiions  and  ravines  leadin«»:  to  the  Ilassyamp;^ 
above  \Vick<Md>ur«::  are  reached.  Here  the  same  metamorphic  slates  and 
<liiartzites,  witli  ocijasional  porphyries  and  basalts,  are  exposed,  wiiich 
are  nu»ntioned  before  as  occurring  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  Wick- 
enburg. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  ^ive  a  general  outline  of  the  preolo^y  of 
the  known  j>ortions  of  Arizona  Territory,  well  aware  that  it  will  recpiiro 
very  exteu<led  and  protracted  surveys  to  delinitely  settle  its  details  and 
tlieir  relat  ions  to  each  ot her  over  so  vast  an  area.  The  latter  is  especially 
diilicult  from  the  absence  of  fossils  in  most  of  tlie  exposed  sedimentary 
strata,  and  their  extraordinary  fre(iuent  dislocation  and  metamorphosis 
by  intruded  igneous  rocks.  These  exist  in  the  Territory  in  greater 
abundance  and  variety  and  I  think  of  more  different  ages  than  in  most 
countries  of  Avhich  the  geological  structure  is  now  known,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  they  are  so  extensively  and  generally  ac- 
companied and  crossed  by  veins  containing  the  ores  of  nearly  aU  the 
useful  metals. 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

The  mi)ring  dislricfs  of  the  Sierra  Pricta, — The  Sierra  Prieta  lias  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  ju'eceding  pages.  The  characteristics  of 
this  important  range  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  mountain  chains 
t(»  the  south,  southwest,  and  west  of  it.  While  the  latter  rise  suddenly 
out  of  the  level  plains  and  mesas  like  rugged  islands  out  of  an  ocean, 
surrouinled  on  all  sides,  as  it  \\ere,  by  the  level  sea  of  sand  ami  gravel 
lip  to  the  very  foot  of  their  craggy  sides,  the  main  granitic  axis  of  the 
Sierra  Prieta  is  on  both  the  northeast  and  southwest  slopes  Hanked  by 
a  multitude  of  low  hills  stretching  away  trom  the  central  line  of  the  up- 
heaval for  many  miles,  and  joining  around  its  northern  as  well  as  its 
southern  terminus.  On  both  these  extremities,  however,  the  decline  in 
altitude*,  is  much  more  sudden  than  along  the  sides  of  the  range,  tluis 
forming  on  the  northwest  Granite  Mountain,  a  grand  mass  of  granite, 
visible  for  many  miles  in  all  directions,  and  on  the  southeast  Bradshaw 
Mountain  an  equally  pix'cipitt)!is  but  not  rpiite.  as  rocky  elevati(ni.  The 
foot-hills  on  both  sides  of  tlu^  chain  consist  of  metamorphic  slates,.wiiicli 
are  highly  inclined  and  frequently  even  vertical.  On  the  northwest, 
north,  and  northeast  these  slates  course  parallel  to  the  main  granite 
spine,  but  toward  the  southeast  they  impinge  on  it  more  and  more,  and 
part  of  them  even  form  the  east  side  of  the  Bradshaw  ^Mountain,  and 
cross  its  southeastern  slope. 

In  the  Sierra  Prieta  and  its  foot-hills  are  located  some  of  the  most 
important  mining  districts  of  Arizona.  They  assume  especially  higher 
importance  because  in  these  districts  the  items  of  wood  and  water  are 
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abundantly  provided  for — ^a  recommendation  which  cannot  be  applied 
to  most  of  tlie  other  mining  districts  of  Arizona.  A  number  of  creeks 
ht»ad  in  the  Sierra  Prieta,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  forks  t)f 
the  Ilassyampa,  Lynx,  Big  Bug,  Turkey,  Walnut,  and  Granite  Creeks. 
They  flow  into  the  Ilassyamjia,  Agua  Frio,  and  Verde  or  8an  Fraiieiseo 
Kivers,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  contain  suflirient  water  the  year  around 
to  run  stamp-mills.  For  extensive  placer-mining,  however,  they  funiish 
enough  water  for  about  half  of  the  year  only. 

The  whole  main  range  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  is  covered  with  timber, 
and  the  northeast  slope  is  especially  thickly  covered  with  a  most  beau- 
til  ul  pine  forest.  The  valleys  and  mountain  sides  are  everywhere  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  growth  of  bunch-grasses,  including  two  kinds  of  ^nv 
ma  ;  and  the  magnilicent  junes,  the  njcadow-like  surface  liere  and  there 
varied  by  irregular  jules  of  granitic  boulders,  and  the  deep  and. narrow 
valleys  of  the  main  creeks,  imiuess  ujion  the  region  the  character  of  a 
park  laid  out  by  nature  in  the  grandest  and  most  pi(!turesque  style. 

ILuHHijampa  diatrict  is  situated  on  the  southwest  flank  of  the  Sierra 
Prieta,  on  the  two  forks  of  the  Ilassyam[)a  Kiver  and  Maple  Gulch. 
The  district  w  as  flrst  visited  and  organized  by  prospectors  in  the  spring 
of  186-4,  originally  to  work  the  placers  only,  but  subsequently  a  large 
numlH»r  of  (puirtz  veins  were  discovered  and  located.  At  the  i)it*seiit 
time  few  of  the  quartz  leads  in  this  district  are  worked,  but  the  placers 
along  the  several  aliiuents  of  the  ilassyampa  and  those  on  the  main 
stream  furnish  employment  for  quite  a  nuuiber  of  miners.  The  placer- 
gold  is  distributed  everywhere  in  the  district — even  the  heads  of  the 
smallest  side- valleys  and  the  slightest  depressions  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains  containing  it.  The  earth  and  gravel  containing  the  gold  are 
nowhere  deep,  hardly  ever  more  than  0  feet,  and  the  whole  detritus  is 
evidejitly  of  local  origin,  and  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  the  un- 
derlying granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks  with  their  veins.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  valleys — often  only  12  or  15  feet  wide — has  prevented  placer- 
mining  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  danger  from  Indians  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  whites  collecteil  at  any  one  point  has  also  deterred  many  from 
following  this  branch  of  mining.  According  to  the  best  information  I 
could  obtain,  these  placers  pay  from  S;5  to  $0  per  hand  per  day — a  yield 
which,  in  California,  would  be  consiilered  quite  satisfactory;  and,  iu  iso- 
lated cases,  as  much  as  $200  per  hand  has  been  obtained."  The  i)lacers 
on  the  main  creeks,  where  water  is  abundant  for  the  rocker  and  sluice- 
boxes,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  worted  over;  but  at  the  heads  of 
the  valleys  this  is  not  the  case.  Nor  will  these  higher  ]>lacers  ever  be 
available  for  profltable  working,  except  on  a  small  scale  (hiring  winter, 
after  the  melting  of  heavy  snows,  simply  because  no  su]>ply  of  water  can 
be  brought  to  them,  unless  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  be 
entirely  changed.  The  drought  during  last  year  was  very  sevei^,  and 
hindered  washing  for  gold  greatly,  but  the  next  season  it  is  hoi)ed  will 
make  up  for  this,  and  several  long  flumes  are  now  under  construction. 
The  number  of  quartz  veins  in  this  district,  as  indeed  in  every  one  iu 
the  Sierra  Prieta,  is  astonishingly  large.  Only  a  few  of  them,  however, 
have  been  prosi)ected  in  depth,  and  all  of  these  revealed  the  unpleai^iuil 
fact  that  the  decomposed  quartz  carrying  free  gold  reaches  only  down 
to  a  small  depth — generally  oO  to  GO  feet— where  water  is  encountere«l 
and  the  undecomposed  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  Al- 
though these  are  in  nearly  all  cases  gold-bearinsr,  they  have  so  far  not 
been  available  as  a  gohl  ore,  for  the  lack  of  a  cheap  process  to  beneli- 
ciate  them.  Most  of  the  veins  in  this  district  occur  in  either  syenite, 
gi-eenstone,  or  metamorphic  slates.     Although,  as  mentioned  before, 
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only  a  lew  of  these  veins  are  at  present  worked,  I  will  enumerate  some 
of  tlieui  in  tlie  following  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  lodes 
in  til  is  district: 

The  Chase  vein  is  situated  on  a  long  hill  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the 
Upper   Hassyampa,  about  ten  miles  nearly  due  south  from  Prescott, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  rough  mountain  road.    The  country  rock 
here  is  syenite  and  greenstone.    The  vein  is  2^  to  5  feet  wide,  strikes 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  about  75°  northwest.    It  is  opened  by 
two  shafts  on  top  of  the  ridge,  from  one  of  which  a  level  is  run  northeast 
toward  the  other,  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  from  the  surface.  The  two  shafts 
are  about  50  feet  apart,  but  the  level  has  not  been  cut  through  be- 
tw  eeii  the  two.    The  vein  is  also  opened  by  a  tunnel  over  200  feet  in 
lenprtli,  running  in  on  the  vein  in  a  southwest  direction,  from  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine  close  to  the  Hassyampa.     In  the  shafts,  quartz  slightly  col- 
ored yellow  by  ochreous  products  of  decomposition  is  met  with,  and  in 
the  tunnel,  striking  in  on  the  vein  about  400  feet  lower,  the  white  quartz 
is  filled  with  the  8ul])huret  of  iron,  often  crystallized,  and  constituting 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  ore.     In  the  ten-stamp  mill  erected  on  the  Ilass- 
yanix>a,    less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  vein,  the  decomposed  ore  is 
reported  to  have  yielded  from  87  to  $20  per  ton,  while  the  concentrated 
aulphurets  assayed  from  8^5  to  $130  i)er  ton.    The  above  yield  of  the 
decomposed  ore  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  working  at  this  place,  and 
the  ex[)eriments  made  for  working  the  sulphurets  proved  a  failure.  The 
mill  was  driven  by  steam-power,  but  the  engine  is  now  removed.   There 
are  two  batteries  of  five  revolving  iron  stanjps  each,  and  coi)per-plates. 
The   concentration  of  the  iron  i)yrites  was  imperfectly  carried  on  in  a 
Ilendy  concentrator,  but  their  roasting  in  a  curiouvsly- shaped  revolving 
wron«»ht-iron  cylinder,  which  was  heated  from  the  outside,  and  the 
ainal;^anuition  by  some  mysterious  electrical  process,  in  a  wooden  tub, 
were  the  most  timusing  part  of  the  process.   It  was  atotal  failure.    This 
proj>erty  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  pine  forest,  as  do  all  the  follow- 
ing ones  in  the  divstrict. 

The  Lion  is  a  large  vein  in  metamorphic  slate  on  Mai)le  Gulch,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  IIassyanq)a,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  their  continence, 
and  eleven  miles  Irom  Prescott.  It  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Ilassyampa  and  a  fork  of  Maple  Gulch,  and  can  be 
I)lainly  traced  for  over  a  mile,  it  is  not  opened,  excei)t  by  prosi)ecting 
holes,  where  it  shows  a  width  of  6  to  7  feet.  The  ore  is  a  i)on)us  (pmrtz, 
filled  with  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  prospects  well,  especially  a  gos- 
san like  red  layer  of  about  2  feet  in  width  in  the  middle  of  the  vein. 
This  ore  has  yielded  in  an  arrastra  $28  per  ton,  but  the  vein,  being 
owned  by  poor  men,  without  means,  is  not  worked  now.  Higher  up  the 
hill  this  same  vein  carries  decomposed  copper  ores,  red  oxide,  and  green 
and  blue  carbonates,  wiiich  show  gold  when  prospected. 

The  Chloride  and  Morning  Star  are  two  claims  on  the  same  vein  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Hassyampa,  below  the  foregoing  and  a  short 
distance  below  Smith's  water-wheel  and  arrastra.  The  vein  stands 
nearly  vertical  between  greenstone  on  one  side  and  greenstone-slate  on 
the  other,  strikes  northeast  and  southwest,  and  is  4  to  5  feet  wide.  The 
country-rock  just  mentioned  is  often  very  close-grained,  and  passes  into 
basalt,  carrying  much  olivine.  This  mineral  is  very  frequently  met  with 
in  all  the  erupted  rocks  of  Arizona,  not  alone  disseminated  through  their 
mass  in  crystals,  but  still  more  frequently  tilling  snmll  seams  running 
in  all  directions.  The  vein  contains  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  in  the 
quartz  almost  from  the  very  surface,  and  it  is  in  one  part  of  the  vein 
quite  solid.    Even  those  pieces  of  quartz  which  have  a  decomposed 
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ai)i)oin'an(*o  show  siil[)luuvts  of  iron  and  roitpor  when  broken.  A  quan- 
tity oi*  tliisoii*  workrd  at  tlio  Chase  Mill  is  reported  to  have  vie.hled  ?5.')2 
]>er  ton  in  free  j^old,  an<l  assjiys  of  the  eoneentrated  snlphnrets,  I  aui 
assured,  have  yielded  over  $.")(H)  to  the  ton.  But  if  this  be  so,  1  cannot 
see  why  the  vein  is  not  worked,  fen*  the  "facilities  for  working  it  eheajjly 
by  tunnels  are  unconnnonly  ^ood,  and  the  distance  of  the  vein  from  the 
Chase  I\Iillis  hardly  more  than  one  mile. 

The  Astor  vein,  six  hundred  yards  above  Davis's  cabin  and  arrastra, 
ln.i>her  up  on  the  Ilassyan)pa  than  the  fore^oin^ic*  stands  in  ^reensttme. 
It  is  only  one  foot  wide,  strikes  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips 
steeply  southeast.  The  oie  is  a  hijuhly  ferru^^inous,  porous  ipiartz,  a 
lew  tons  of  which,  worked  in  an  arrastra,  have  yielded  from  $30  to  $70 
per  ton. 

The  l>randon,  a  short  distance  above  the  fore^oin^,  is  18  inches  wiile, 
and  strikes  northeast  and  southwest,  as  exi)osed  in  a  small  shaft  about 
7  ieet  deej).  The  ore  is  a  f(»rru^inous  honeycomb  quartz  in  which  free 
gold  is  visible.     It  is  worketl  to  a  small  extent. 

The  Senator  is  a  lai'ge  (pmrtz  vein  about  a  mile  above  Davis's  cabin, 
crossiufr  a  rid^e  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilassyamim.  It  strikes  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  di])S  steejdy  northwest.  In  a  short  tunnel 
driven  in  on  the  course  of  the  vein  near  the  creek  it  is  G  feet  wide,  and 
contains  dwise  wliite  quartz  idled  already  a  few  feet  from  the  surface 
with  undecompose<l  iron  pyrites  and  some  zinc-blende.  These  nunerals 
are  very  evenly  distributed  through  the  quartz,  and  constitute  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  vein-matter.  I  noticed  many  druses  in  this  vein  which 
are  covered  with  beautitul  quartz  crystals.  The  pyrites  are  also  fre- 
(juently  crystallized.  There  is  no  free  gold  visible,  bnt  the  pyrites  are 
reported  to  assay  ^JIO  per  ton.  The  Senator  is  a  contact-vein  between 
granite  and  greenstone. 

The  President  and  Victoria  are  two  veins  carrying  both  very  porous 
brown  (puirtz.  They  are  situated  at  the  (»xtreme  head  of  Maple  Gulch, 
and  lie  both  in  metamorphic  slates,  striking  like  these  northeast 
and  southwest,  and  dipping  southeast.  The  former  is  opened  in  pros- 
])ect  holes  3  feet  wide,  the  latter  from  2  to  5  feet.  A  few  tons  from  the 
lirst,  worked  m  an  arrastra,  yielded  8  U)  per  ton. 

Th(»  Sterling  nunc  has  become  quite  famous,  as  much  on  account  of 
the  richness  of  the  sul|)hurets  it  contains  as  from  the  repeated  failures 
in  working  them.  It  was  discovered  in  18(>(>,  and  is  located  jiix  nnles 
south  of  Presl'ott  and  one  mile  from  the  Hassyam])a  River.  It  has 
changed  hands  several  times,  and  is  at  present  owned  by  a  SaiT  Fran- 
cisco c()mi)any.  It  occurs  in  <»reenstone  and  nietamorplnc  slates,  [»ar- 
allel  to  which  it  strikes  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  with  them  to 
the  soulheast.  There  are  very  large  croppings  of  brown-streaked  quartz 
on  the  suriace,  which  have  yielded  in  the  nnll  belonging  to  the  company 
from  8ir>  to  8-0  per  ton.  Tlie  vein  is  opened  by  an  incline  o  by  0 
feet  and  IIS  feet  deej).  The  largest  body  of  ore  was  encountered 
from  tlie  suriace  to  a  depth  of  5r>  feet,  where  the  quartz  was  Hi  feet 
wide  and  Idled  with  iron  and  copper  suiphurets,  the  former  largely  pre- 
dominating. This  chimney  continued  of  the  same  size  for  100  feet  along 
the  strike  of  the  vein  as  far  as  explored,  but  in  depth  it  gave  out 
below  the  r>;Moot  level,  the  vein-nniterial  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  being  slate,  with  many  (piartz  seams  and  lunq)s,  and  fidl  of  pyrites. 
^Part  of  the  chimney  above  the  r>;]-foot  level  is  stoi)ed  out,  and  piles  of 
this  ore  are  still  lying  on  the  dump  and  at  the  null.  This  sulphuret- 
bearing  quartz  yielded,  in  a  lot  of  100  tons,  815  per  ton  in  free  gold. 
The  »sulphurets  were  concentrated  and  worked  imperfectly  by  chlorimv- 
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tion,  ami  $G00  more  were  obtained  from  the  lot  The  sulpliurcts  cou- 
stitate  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  ore.  The  iron  pyrites  yielded,  by 
assay,  from  860  to  $600  per  ton,  while  the  copper  sulphurets  never 
assayed  liighet  than  $30  per  ton.  This  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  contrary 
to  all  exj)erience  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  at  other  localities  in 
Arizona,  the  copper  pyrites  proving  generally  the.  richest  in  gold  of  the 
two. 

The  stamp-mill  belonging  to  this  mine  is  erected  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  east  of  the  mine,  and  one-half  mile  from  the  Hassyampa,  in  a 
very  unfortunate  locality,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  This 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  locating  it  on  the  Hassyampa  Eiver, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water  all  the  year  round.  It  has  ten  iron 
stamps  arrayed  in  two  batteries  and  long  copper  plates.  From  these  and 
an  inclined  plane  the  pnlp  runs  into  two  Hungerford  concentrators  and 
blankets.  The  concentration  of  the  sulphurets  is  imperfect.  Chlorina- 
tion  works,  consisting  of  a  long  reverberatory  roasting  furnace  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  four  tons  per  day,  and  the  necessary  vessels  for  the  develop- 
ment of  chlorine  gas,  as  well  as  wooden  tanks  for  the  reception  of  the 
roasted  ore,  are  also  erected  at  this  mill,  but  they  have  never  been  in 
perfect  working  order.    The  mine  and  mill  are  now  both  idle. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Hassyampa  is  considered 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  roving  bands  of  Apaches,  and,  indeed, 
only  a  few  days  before  my  visit  to  the  district  an  old  miner  had  been 
killed  and  brutally  mutilated  close  to  the  Astor  lode.  This  man,  I  was 
told,  was  the  last  one  of  a  party  of  twenty,  who  had  come  to  the  coun- 
try fifteen  years  ago,  and  all  of  whom  had  been  killed  at  different  times. 

Turkey  Creek  dlitriet, — In  passing  over  the  divide  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hassyampa  and  those  of  Turkey  Ceek,  the  trail  leads 
over  altenmting  zones  of  quartzite  and  granite,  greenstone  and  green- 
stone-porphyry, the  latter  in  some  cases  assuming  a  slaty  structure.  In 
one  of  the  last-mentioned  zones  occur  on  the  Turkey  Creek  side  of  the 
divide  several  veins  which  carry  galena.  One  of  these  is  the  Cyclop, 
a  small  vein,  about  10  inches  wide,  containing  coarsely  crystalline,  solid 
galena.  It  strikes  northeast  and  southwest  with  the  slates,  and  dips 
80^  southeast.    It  is  only  opened  slightly  in  a  few  prospect-holes. 

The  Homestake.is  another  large  galena  vein,  lower  down  in  the  ra- 
vine, southeast  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  4  feet  wide,  strikes  northeast 
and  southwest,  dips  90^  southeast,  and  carries  a  heavy  outcrop  of  por- 
ous, hydrated  oxide  of  iron  on  top.  This  is  colored  in  some  instances 
by  an  efflorescence  of  carbonate  of  copper.  There  is  a  shaft  sunk  on  it 
which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  full  of  water.  Pieces  of  lead  ore  on 
the  dump  attest  that  the  ore  reached  by  it  is  galena,  slightly  mixed 
with  copper  pyrites. 

The  Goodwin  occurs  about  one  mile  and  a  half  lower  down  than  the 
foregoing,  on  a  series  of  low  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  Turkey  Creek, 
and  one-half  mile  from  that  stream.  It  lies  in  a  bed  of  yellowish-white 
metamorphic  clay  slates,  parallel  to  their  strike,  which  is  like  that  of  all 
the  metamorphic  slates  of  the  northeast  flank  of  the  Sierra  Prieta, 
northeast  and  southwest.  The  vein,  although  narrow,  has  been  traced 
for  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  opened  by  a  shaft  50  feet  deep,  and 
three  or  four  open  cuts  along  its  strike.  The  width  in  these  places 
varies  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  the  character  of  the  ore  is  throughout  the 
same.  It  is  quartz,  containing  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper, 
chloride  of  .silver,  and  lower  down  fahl-ore.  This  ore  assays  over  $300 
per  ton,  and  this  amount  per  ton  has  been  extracted  from  a  shipment  of 
about  one  thousand  pounds,  which  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  be 
H.  Ex.  10 16 
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tested.  In  the  above-mentioned  shaft  the  vein  dips  for  the  first  25  feet 
90^  northwest,  but  becomes  here  suddenly  much  flatter.  This  mine,  al- 
though rich,  cannot  be  worked  to  a  profit  at  present,  on  account  of  its 
small  size.  It  could  not  reliably  supply  a  mill  with  ore,  ^ven  if  opened 
by  an  extensive  system  of  shafts  and  tunnels.  But  whenever  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  and  from  this  country  is  reduced  to  within  reovsona- 
ble  bounds,  the  ore  of  this  vein,  worked  in  connection  with  the  Galena, 
mentioned  before,  in  blast  furnaces,  will  become  very  valuable.  Timber 
for  such  a  purpose,  both  pine  and  live-oak,  is  abundant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  part  of  Turkey  Creek. 

The  Capital  is  a  silver  vein,  a  few  miles  from  the  Goodwin,  and  car- 
ries ores  verj'  similar  to  those  just  described.  It  is  also  a  nan*o\v  vein 
and  undeveloped. 

A  number  of  gold  veins  have  been  located  and  opened  in  this  district, 
and  a  splendid  stamp-mill  was  erected  by  the  Bully  Bueno  Company,  but 
none  of  the  mines  have  proved  successful.  The  claim  on  which  the  most 
work  has  been  done  is  the  Bully  Bueno,  which  is  a  deposit  quite  as  sin- 
gular as  its  barbarous  name.  It  is  one  of  the  many  illustrations,  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  West,  of  "  how  mining  ought  not  to  be  carried  on." 
A  spleiidid  twenty-stamp  mill  was  built  by  this  company,  an  eastern  as- 
sociation, before  the  mine  was  in  the  least  developed,  and  when  this  was 
finally  accomplished,  it  was  only  to  prove  that  the  mine  w^as  not  worth  it. 
The  mining  works  are  located  on  two  hills,  separated  by  a  deep  gulch, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Turkey  Creek.  The  deposit  is  an 
irregular  body  of  quartz,  filled  with  large  patches  and  threads  of  horn- 
blende. It  occurs  in  metamorphic  slates  running  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  dipping  steei)ly  to  the  northwest,  and  the  quartz  bo<lies  strike  and 
dip  with  them.  These  constitute  no  vein,  but  are  lenticular  masses,  en- 
tirely independent  of  and  overlapping  each  other,  as  plainly  shown  in 
the  shafts  and  tunnels.  These  are  well  planned  and  located,  and  had 
the  mineral  matter  proved  sufficiently  rich  to  pay,  they  could  have  sui)- 
plied  a  twenty-stamp  mill  with  ore. 

Near  the  top  of  the  southern  hill  a  cut  along  the  vein  300  feet  lon*r, 
and  from  20  to  30  feet  deep,  has  been  made,  and  the  homblendic  quartz, 
here  3i  to  4  feet  wide,  has  been  entirely  removed.  Lower  down  on  the 
hillside  is  a  tunnel  60  feet  long,  in  which  a  winze  is  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  40  feet.  Still  lower  down,  and  about  100  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,'  is  another  tunnel,  230  feet  long.  In  this  tunnel  are  two 
shjifts ;  the  one  near  its  mouth  is  in  the  hanging  wall  of  the  deposit,  and 
strikes  it  at  a  depth  of  35  feet ;  the  other  is  a  short  distance  in  the  tun- 
nel, and  is  sunk  on  an  incline  of  85o.  In  this  tunnel  the  lenticular 
shape  of  the  deposits  is  well  shown.  Where  the  second  shaft  is  sunk, 
the  body  of  ore  followed  in  the  tunnel  from  the  surface  thins  out  and 
finally  ceases,  and  another  one  is  met  with  in  a  crosscut  of  8  feet  in 
length  in  the  hanging  wall.  Where  fullest  developed  these  bodies  are 
7  feet  wide.  Hornblende  is  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  qnartz 
throughout,  but  not  a  trace  of  pyrites.  It  is  claimed  that  at  one  iwint 
at  the  surfiiee,  where  the  hornblende  was  entirely  decomposed,  impart- 
ing a  rusty  color  to  the  quartz,  this  ore  yielded  over  $100  per  ton  in  ar- 
rastras,  and  that  a  number  of  tons  of  this  rich  ore  were  so  worked, 
whereupon  the  property  was  sold  to  the  company  which  now  o\vns  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ore  does  not  contain 
more  than  $0  per  ton.  Large  piles  of  this  lie  about  the  mouths  of  the 
several  shafts  and  tunnels  and  at  the  foot  of  the  chute,  which  is  built  in 
a  substantial  manner  from  the  lower  tunnel  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
where  wagons  were  to  receive  the  ore.    On  the  opposite  hill  occur  two 
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zones  of  the  same  natare  as  the  one  just  described,  one  of  whicli  lies 
very  nearly  in  line  with  the  works  on  the  other  side,  while  the  other  is 
parallel  to  the  first  and  west  of  it.  The  eastern  one  has  been.oi)eued 
by  two  inclines.  In  the  upper  one,  which  is  15  feet  deep,  a  body  of 
quartz  and  hornblende  shows  right  at  the  top,  but  it  pinches  out  4  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  remainder  of  the  shaft  is  sunk  in  slate.  The 
lower  incline  is  sunk  40  feet  deep  upon  a  large  mass  of  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, at  least  8  feet  wide.  At  this  point,  it  is  claimed,  the  ore  was 
found  at  the  surface  which  proved  so  rich  in  arrastras.  The  mill  on 
Turkey  Creek  was  evidently  a  substantial  structure,  and  contained 
twenty  stamps,  run  by  a  steam-engine.  It  has  been  burnt  to  the 
ffround  by  Indians  during  the  last  spring,  and  the  rusty  and  bent  rem- 
nants of  the  stamps  and  other  machinery,  entirely  worthless  in  this 
place,  are  all  that  remains.  The  distance  from  this  place  to  Prescott, 
by  a  very  good  trail,  is  twenty-two  miles ;  by  wagon  road,  about  forty. 

A  number  of  other  gold  veins  have  been  opened  in  this  district,  and 
on  a  few  of  them  considerable  work  has  been  done ;  but  none  were  suc- 
cessful, and  their  shafts  and  tunnels  are  now  impassable. 

Bradshaw  district — Bradshaw  Mountain  forms  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Sierra  Prieta.  It  is  connected  with  the  main  range  by 
a  series  of  low  hills  occupying  a  depression  between  it  .and  Mount  Union. 
But  while  the  trend  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Prieta  is  northwest 
and  southeast,  that  of  the  two  high  parallel  ridges,  forming  the  Brad- 
shaw, is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  being  a  little  north  of  east 
and  south  of  west.  These  two  ridges  are  connected  by  a  lower  spur, 
which,  leaving  the  most  northern  of  the  two  main  ridges  in  about  its 
middle,  joins  the  southern  one  not  very  far  from  its  southwest  terminus. 
About  one-half  of  the  northern  mountain  is  composed  of  granite,  the 
remainder  of  metamorphic  slates,  greenstone,  and  porphyry.  The  bulk 
of  the  southern  ridge  and  the  spur  connecting  the  two  are  nearly 
entirely  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  greenstone,  and  porphyries, 
only  the  southwestern  end  of  the  ridge  exhibiting  granitic  rocks. 

Both  the  main  ridges  of  the  Bradshaw  are  over  9,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  rise  above  the  low  hills,  forming  the  connecting 
link  with  the  main  Sierra  Prieta,  at  least  2,000  feet.  The  ascent  is 
very  steep  on  all  sides,  so  that  on  the  trail  leading  up  the  mountain  side 
the  rider  must  dismount.  Magnificent  gorges  come  down  from  the 
range  on  the  northwest  and  southeast ;  and  between  the  two  ridges  on 
the  east  side  of  the  connecting  spur  exists  a  broad  valley,  through  which 
the  main  streams,  Poland  and  Arrastra  Creeks,  hasten  toward  the 
"Black  Canon,"  formed  by  the  close  approach  of  the  two  main  ridges 
toward  the  east.  In  this  valley,  which,  although  it  has  an  outlet,  is 
called  the  "Basin"  by  the  miners,  on  account  of  its  shape  as  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  northern  ridge,  occur  some  of  the  richest  veins  in  the 
district  on  the  contact  between  the  greenstone  and  syenite  and  in  the 
latter. 

The  large  pine,  which  disappears  on  the  connecting  hills  between  the 
main  Sierra  and  the  Bradshaw,  again  appears  on  the  latter,  and  covers 
it  thickly  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  grass,  which,  however,  covers  the 
whole  region,  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  plentifully  on  its  very  top. 

The  portions  of  the  mountain  underlain  by  granite  and  syenite  are, 
throughout,  covered  with  several  feet  of  earth,  while  those  underlain 
by  slates,  porphyry,  and  greenstone,  show  less  earthy  matter  and  a  large 
amount  of  boulders  and  slate  detritus. 

The  Bradshaw  district  in  its  present  boundaries  is  a  new  district. 
One  of  that  name  was  formed  several  years  ago  nearer  to,  and  in 
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the  "  Black  Canon,"  and  several  very  good  veins,  wbich  yielded  rich 
gold-ores,  were  located  and  worked ;  but  the  mines  had  to  be  given  up 
on  account  of  the  Apaches,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the  "  Black 
Canon."  The  Ballenciana  especially  is  a  large  vein,  and  produced  ores 
yielding  in  arrastras  $100  per  ton ;  it  was  at  one  time  I'eported  sold  to 
an  eastern  company.  The  present  "  Bradshaw  district "  is  located  on 
top  of  the  more  northern  of  the  two  main  ridges.  The  discovery  of  the 
lodes  of  this  district  created  quite  an  excitement  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  last  year,  and  some  of  the  veins  have  really  produced  very 
handsome  yields.  By  far  the  most  of  them,  however,  are  only  locations, 
opened  in  some  cases  by  cross-cuts  and  shallow  shafts.  All  the  veins  in 
the  district  have  a  northeast  and  southwest  strike,  and  dip  either  to 
northwest  or  to  southeast. 

The  Bradshaw  vein  was  discovered  in  March,  1870.  It  is  located  on 
the  west  side  of  a  deep  ravhie,  running  from  the  northern  main  ridge 
of  the  mountain  toward  the  north,  strikes  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  dips  steeply  northwest.  It  is  opened  by  several  cuts  along  its 
course,  one  of  which  is  about  20  feet  long  and  8  feet  deep.  The  vein  is 
20  inches  wide,  lies  between  greenstone  and  porphyry,  and  contains  a 
yellowish-brown  decomposed  quartz,  with  carbonate  of  lead  and  arseni- 
ate  of  iron.  This  ore  prospects  well  in  free  gold,  but  has  not  been 
tested  in  large  quantity.    The  location  takes  1,000  feet  of  the  vein. 

The  Bradshaw  first  extension  southwest  is  800  feet  long,  and  the 
open  cut  on  it  exhibits  the  same  characteristics  of  the  vein  as  the  fore 
going. 

The  Mountain  Spnngs  is  located  on  the  western  slope  of  the  same 
spur  as  the  foregoing,  but  farther  to  the  south.  It  lies  between  horn 
blende  slate  on  the  hanging-wall  and  syenite  on  the  foot-wall,  strikes 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  with  the  slates  about  80^  southeast 
for  the  first  16  feet,  where  the  dip  changes  to  the  opposite  direction. 
The  shaft  on  it  is  20  feet  deep,  and  exhibits  2J  feet  of  ore  in  its  bottom, 
while  it  was  blind  at  the  surface.  The  ore  is  brown  porous  quartz,  with 
carbonate  of  lead  and  much  argillaceous  matter.  It  contains  spots  oi 
arseniate  of  iron,  like  the  foregoing.  The  location  is  1,000  feet  long  on 
the  vein,  and  is  owned  by  Captiiin  Shoup,  \Vm.  Cole,  A.  Austin,  and 
Mr.  Dougherty.  The  ore  prosi)ects  well.  The  Black  Chief  and  Louis- 
iana are  two  small  veins  containing  similar  ore,  and  lie  three  hundred 
yards  farther  south ;  they  are  parallel  to  the  Mountain  Springs. 

The  Kichmond  is  opened  on  top  of  the  northern  main  ridge  of  the 
Bradshaw ;  strikes  like  the  others,  and  dips  85^  southeast.  It  occurs 
in  greenstone,  and  the  shaft,  sunk  on  it  to  the  deptb  of  22  feet,  exhibits 
a  vein  2 J  feet  wide  of  brown  honeycomb  quartz,  containing  throughout 
much  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  arseniate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  lead, 
with  face  gold.  On  both  sides  of  this  quartz  vein  occurs  whit©  clay  in 
bands  and  patches.  The  length  of  the  location  is  1,000  feet.  It  is  owned 
by  A.  Austin  and  others. 

The  Aztec  lies  farther  east  than  the  foregoing,  on  the  same  ridge,  in 
greenstone,  containing  much  olivine  in  large  pat43hes.  It  is  opened  by 
a  small  shaft,  which  shows  the  vein  to  be  15  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
while  at  the  top  it  was  blind.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  entirely  that 
of  the  foregoing.  The  location  is  1,000  feet  long,  and  owned  by  A. 
Austin  and  others.  Both  the  last-named  veins  run  toward  the  north- 
east down  into  a  ravine,  where  they  can  be  opened  by  tunnels  200  feet 
lower  down  than  the  discovery  shafts. 

The  Del  Pasco  is  the  vein  which  has  caused  most  of  the  excitement 
raised  in  regard  to  the  Bradshaw  district.    It  is  situated  on  the  east 
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slope  of  one  of  the  spurs  running  down  from  the  main  ridge  toward 
the  north  and  east  of  the  foregoing  veins.  It  is  a  contact- vein,  its  foot- 
wall  being  a  light  drab  porphyry,  while  its  hanging  wall  is  greenstone 
slate.  Like  the  others,  it  strikes  northeast  and  southw^est,  and  dips  south- 
east. At  the  time  of  my  visit,  (October,  1870,)  an  open  cut  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  had  been  made,  and  the  ore  taken  out 
for  a  depth  of  from  8  to  15  feet.  The  deepest  shaft  was  only  20  feet  deep. 
The^e  openings  showed  a  vein  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet,  consist 
iug  of  pretty  much  the  same  minerals  as  those  enumerated  above,  only 
the  vein  matter  was  softer  and  contained  more  argillaceous  matter  and 
yellow  arseniate  of  iron.  The  latter  is  most  concentrated  in  a  streak  6 
inches  wide  running  along  in  the  vein,  sometimes  in  the  middle  and 
oftener  on  either  side.  This  is  the  richest  in  gold.  The  ore  had  been 
worked  so  far  in  two  arrastras  erected  close  to  the  vein  on  a  little  stream 
in  French's  Gulch,  and  the  first  lot  of  6J  tons  had  yielded  112  ounces  of 
gold,  selling  for  $17  per  ounce,  making  a  little  over  $1,900.  The  second 
lot  of  20  tons,  according  to  the  owners,  and  of  27  tons,  according  to 
some  outsiders,  had  given  a  product  of  116J  ounces,  or  $1,980.  Even 
assuming  that  the  last  version  is  the  true  one,  the  yield  of  $73  per 
ton  must  be  considered  an  unusually  good  one.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
preparations  were  being  made  to  transport  to  the  mine  a  four-stamp 
mill,  to  be  run  by  steam,  an  undertaking  which,  on  account  of  the  great 
steepness  of  the  mountain,  was  by  no  means  easy  to  accomplish.  I  have 
since  received  advices  that  the  mill  has  been  successfully  erected,  and 
that  the  vein  is  now  4  feet  wide  at  the  deepest  point  reached. 

The  mining  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  badly  planned  and  exe- 
cuted, the  open  cuts  being  in  many  places  filled  in  again  by  waste 
material,  and  no  tendency  being  visible  to  open  the  mine  in  depth  and 
secure  reserves. 

The  original  location  is  1,000  feet  long,  and  is  owned  by  the  Jackson 
Brothers  of  Prescott,  Chas.  Taylor,  Jas.  Fine,  and  McCracken.  Several 
extensions  on  it  are  located,  but  not  opened.  There  are  two  small  veins 
running  parallel  to  the  Del  Pasco,  4  and  6  inches  wide,  on  the  same 
slope  below  it.  They  are  also  contact-veins  between  porpliyry  and 
slate,  the  dikes  of  the  former  recurring  here  very  frequently.  The  ore 
is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Del  Pasco,  but  not  as  rich  in 
gold.  A  great  number  of  similar  veins  are  located  and  slightly  pros- 
pected in  this  district.  They  are  all  on  the  same  main  ridge  and  its 
northern  spurs.  One  fact  is  quite  remarkable  in  connection  with  the 
veins  of  this  district :  they  all  caixy,  besides  the  gold,  more  or  less  arse- 
niate of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  gangue  is  soft.  This  is  of 
course  not  injurious  to  amalgamation  as  long  as  the  ores  remain  decom- 
posed ;  but  small  pieces  of  undecomposed  galena  and  arsenical  pyrites, 
occurring  even  at  the  slight  depth  of  from  20  to  25  feet  in  some  of  the 
veins,  though  surrounded  by  decomposed  matter,  lead  me  to  suspect 
that  decomposition  will  be  found  not  to  extend  far  down,  and  that  then 
the  same  trouble  will  here  be  encountered  that  prevents  the  working 
of  the  Hassyampa  and  Lynx  Creek  mines  in  depth.  But  should  the 
galena  be  found  solid  enough  to  permit  smelting,  its  connection  with 
the  gold  and  pyrites  can  of  course  only  prove  beneficial  for  the  pros- 
pects of  the  district. 

Pine  Orove  district — ^This  district  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  of  the  same  name,  which  was  several  years  ago  organized  on 
"Pine  Flat,''  on  the  western  foot  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountain,  and  which 
is  for  the  present  abandoned,  though  some  of  its  veins,  notably  the 
Minnehaha,  are  rei)orted  as  rich.    The  present  Pine  Grove  district  is 
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located  in  "  the  basiu"  referred  to  above,  between  the  two  main  ridges 
of  the  Bradshaw  Mountain,  in  the  low  spur  of  the  two,  and  at  least 
1,800  feet  lower  than  the  veins  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  *•  Bradshaw 
district.''  The  descent  from  the  first  or  north  rid^e  of  the  Bradshaw  to 
tliis  district  is  exceedingly  steep  and  precipitous,  as  the  trail  runs  now, 
and  this  side  of  the  northern  main  ridge  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
nietamorphic  slates.  The  timber  disappears  on  this  declivity,  and  in  its 
stead  the  mountain  is  covered  by  thick  chaparral.  Lower  down  in  the 
valley  the  pine  forest  is  met  with  again,  covering  the  whole  basin  and 
the  side  and  top  of  the  second  main  ridge  opposite. 

The  locations  in  this  district  were  made  later  than  those  in  the  Brad- 
shaw, and  the  work  done  here  amounts  really  onl^^  to  prospecting.  Two 
arrastras  are,  however,  built,  and  have  been  run  on  surface-ore. 

The  New  Era  is  a  vein  running  along  a  north  and  south  spur  of  the 
northern  main  ridge  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountain,  and  is  at  least  l,ti(K) 
feet  lower  than  the  Del  Pasco.  It  is  a  curious  vein,  the  vein  matter 
being  apparently  nothing  but  a  decomposed  white  feldspathic  material, 
with  many  quartz  segregations,  occupying  a  rent  in  the  syenitic  granite. 
It  runs  a  little  east  of  north,  and  dips  50^  southwest,  between  smooth 
and  well-detined  w^alls.  There  are  streaks  of  light,  yellow  arseniate  of 
iron  in  the  vein,  and  the  quartz  is  often  crystallized.  The  fissure  is  ex- 
l)osed  in  a  shaft  15  feet  deep,  and  has  a  very  uniform  width  of  about  G 
feet.  This  strange  vein-matter  prospects  quite  well  throughout,  as  I 
satisfied  myself  by  repeated  tests,  and  in  spots  shows  free  gold, 
which,  however,  always  occurs  in  the  quartz  particles  and  the  yellow 
arseniate  of  iron.  Tests  of  average  vein-matter  prospected  $20  to  §2o 
per  ton ;  and  I  was  informed  that  assays  had  revealed  the  presence  ot 
more  silver  than  could  be  contained  in  the  gold,  though  the  gold  itself, 
to  judge  from  its  light  color,  contains  much  silver.  As  the  ore  resem- 
bles very  much  that  from  tlie  upper  levels  of  the  Comstock  lode,  whieli 
afterward  turned  out  to  be  preeminently  a  silver  lode,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  future  developments  on  this  vein. 

The  Dexter  is  a  vein  running  at  right  angles  to  the  foregoing,  and 
contains  a  similar  ore.    It  is  very  slightly  opened. 

The  Belfast  is  another  vein  running  northeast  and  southwest,  and 
dipping  northwest.  It  is  2  feet  wide,  and  contains  ore  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  New  Era.  It  is,  however,  more  quartzy  and  some- 
what colored  by  hy  drated  oxide  of  iron  and  arseniate  of  iron.  The  small 
shaft  on  this  vein  has  produced  some  beautiful  specimens  of  wii^-gold. 

The  Osinippa,  a  vein  containing  ore  very  much  like  the  foregoing, 
has  the  same  strike  and  dip,  and  is  1 J  feet  wide.  The  quartz  is  porous 
and  brown,  and  contains  arseniate  of  iron.  In  the  10-foot  shaft  the  vein 
has  selvages  on  both  walls. 

All  the  foregoing  veins  lie  in  syenitic  granite.  The  Burro  and  Sheltou 
are  two  adjoining  claims  on  the  same  vein,  both  1,800  feet  long.  The 
vein  occurs  in  granite,  is  2^  feet  wide,  strikes  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  dips  steeply  northwest.  The  ore  is  a  porous  quartz,  containing 
much  brown  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  The  vein  is  opened  by  an  open 
cut  50  feet  long.  Three  tons  of  the  ore  taken  from  hei^e  have  yielded 
838  per  ton  in  the  arrastra  erected  close  to  the  vein  on  Arrastra  Creek. 
But  the  tailings  from  this  run  are  so  rich  that  a  good  color  can  be  ob- 
tained from  them  with  a  horn  spoon.  The  ore  contains  also  some  arsen- 
iate of  iron,  but  is  much  harder  than  that  of  the  veins  before  spoken  of. 

The  Young  Vulture  is  a  quartz  vein  in  granite  higher  up  the  creek 
from  the  last-named,  and  some  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  vallc}*. 
The  surface-quartz  is  brown  and  porous,  and  shows  arseniate  of  iron 
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and  copper  stains.  It  pans  well,  bat  a  few  feet  down  in  the  prospect 
hole  galena  and  copper  pyrites  make  their  appearance.  The  vein  has 
large  cropping  in  spots  jilong  its  course,  but  is  generally  not  over  18 
inches  wide.  Its  dii)  and  strike  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  foregoing. 
The  Hagau,  Cliattahoochee,  Benton,  California,  Espinosa,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  are  newly  discovered  veins  in  the  district,  but  none  of  them 
have  as  yet  been  developed. 

The  veins  of  this  district,  it  will  be  noticed,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Bradsbaw  district  in  their  country-rock  and  in  the  vein-matter  in  so  far 
as  it  contains,  with  a  single  exception,  no  lead  ores.  The  ore  is  also 
more  quartzy  and  harder,  and  will  probably  always  have  to  be  worked 
by  stamp-mill  process,  for  which  the  facilities  in  the  district  are  satis- 
factory. The  two  districts  last  under  consideration  have,  singularly 
enough,  never  been  infested  with  Apaches  since  thek  organization, 
although  the  "Black  Canon"  and  the  AguaFrio  Valley,  where  they  are 
found  at  all  times,  are  not  far  distant.  Between  thirty  and  forty  miners 
and  prospectors  were  employed  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
I  have  since  been  informed  that  placers  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  the  "  basin."  If  so,  they  cannot  be  of  large  extent,  as  the  valleys  are 
all  narrow,  and  without  bottoms  on  either  side. 

Walker  district. — This  district  is  named  after  the  pioneer  of  the 
Prescott  region,  Joseph  Walker,  who,  with  a  party  of  prospectors,  in 
1863,  followed  the  Hassyampa  River  into  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and 
crossed  over  into  the  valley  of  Lynx  Creek,  where  they  found  rich 
placers.  These  diggings  have  been  worked  more  or  less  ever  since,  and 
support  quite  a  number  of  miners  at  the  present  time.  Most  of  the 
diggings  on  the  upper  creek  have,  however,  been  worked  over,  but 
lower  down,  where  the  valley  widens  out  considerably,  much  groutid 
remains  to  be  worked.  The  difficulty  in  this  lower  part  of  the  creek  is 
the  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply,  the  size  of  the  stream  being 
greatly  diminished  by  the  excessive  evaporation  going  on  during  most 
of  the  year,  where  the  valley  leaves  the  main  mountain  and  enters  the 
lower  foot-hills,  which  are  not  covered  by  timber.  The  material  of 
which  these  hills  are  composed,  the  metamorphic  slates,  cause  also  the 
loss  of  much  water  by  sinking. 

During  the  last  year  the  great  drought  has  hindered  placer  mining 
very  much,  and  none  of  the  four  hydraulic  claims  along  the  creek  have 
been  in  operation,  while  the  shallow  placers  have  been  worked  to  some 
extent  during  about  four  months. 

A  great  many  quartz  veins  carrying  gold  have  been  located,  and 
more  or  less  opened  in  this  district,  but  few  were  being  worked  when  I 
visited  the  district,  and  both  mills  which  have  been  erected  here  were 
idle.  The  district  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  regard  to  Indians, 
who  in  the  woods  and  behind  the  rocks  find  excellent  opportunities  of 
watching  and  w^aiting  for  a  good  chance  to  either  steal  the  stock  or  kill 
the  miners  themselves  with  impunity.  Both  of  these  performances  take 
place  only  too  often,  and  as  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  lasts,  outside 
capital  will  be  slow  to  invest  here,  and  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
poor  miner.  Another  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  mining  here  is  the 
occurrence  of  sulphurets  at  inconsiderable  depth  in  the  veins,  which 
cannot  be  profitably  worked  with  the  present  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion by  any  well-known  process. 

The  Flag  is  a  quartz  vein  at  the  head  of  Lynx  Creek  in  quartzite.  It 
strikes  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  85^  southeast.  The  ore  is  porous, 
and  of  brown  color,  and  has  a  width  of  14  inches.  The  vein  is  opened  bj 
two  open  cuts  in  opposite  hill-sides,  and  was  worked  during  last  summer 
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bj  ]Mr.  C.  Y.  Shelton,  wlio  beneflciated  the  ore  in  bis  arrastra  lower 
down  the  creek.  It  yields  handsomely,  but  is  not  near  as  rich  as  the 
ore  of  the  Vernon,  also  owned  by  the  same  gentleman,  who  preferred 
to  turn  his  attention  to  that  vein. 

The  Plymouth,  a  vein  in  the  granite  west  of  and  close  to  the  Eureka 
mill,  is  opened  by  a  little  prospecting  shaft  10  feet  deep.  It  strikes 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  95°  northwest.  There  are  two  bodies 
of  ore,  separated  by  a  horse  2  feet  wide,  exposed  in  the  shaft;  the  ore  on 
the  foot-wall  is  18  inches  wide,  and  that  on  the  hanging  wall  5  inches. 
The  ore  is  iron-stained,  porous  quartz,  which  prospects  very  well,  but  an 
actual  working  teat  has  never  been  made.  The  walls  are  smooth  and 
well  defined.  The  Vernon  is  parallel  to  the  foregoing,  but  dips  flatter. 
It  is  a  narrow  but  very  rich  vein.  The  width  of  pay-ore  is  in  most 
places  only  8  inches,  but  it  bulges  out  sometimes  to  two  feet.  It  is 
opened  along  its  strike  for  GOO  feet  or  more,  and  ore  is  taken  out  to  a 
depth  of  from  6  to  20  feet.  A  tunnel  125  feet  long  is  driven  in  on  the 
vein  from  a  ravine  near  the  northeast  end  of  the  claim,  which  cannot 
have  in  any  place  more  than  50  feet  of  stoping-giound  above  it.  The 
last  run  of  ore  from  this  mine  produced  in  Mr.  Shelton'a  arrastra  from 
twelve  tons  a  little  less  than  $2,000.    The  gold  is  worth  817  per  ounce. 

The  Box  Elder  is  located  on  a  hill  northwest  of  and  parallel  to  the  one 
on  w^hich  the  two  last-mentioned  veins  are  located.  It  strikes  parallel  to 
those  just  dcvscribed,  but  stands  vertical.  It  is  opened  for  500  feet  by  an 
open  cut,  and  here  entirely  stripped  of  decomposed  ore.  Its  width  here 
is  3  to  4  feet,  but  in  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  80  feet  deep,  near  the  north- 
east end  of  the  claim,  the  vein  has  widened  out  to  G  feet.  The  decom- 
posed ore  has  yielded  from  $25  to  $40  per  ton,  but  already  at  a  depth 
of  18  feet  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  made  their  api)ear- 
ance.  One  portion  of  the  vein  4  inches  wide,  consists  of  solid  galena, 
and  at  least  20  inches  of  the  vein  consists  of  suli)hurets  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  need  no  dressing  for  smelting.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
vein  are  sulphurets,  and  in  a  trial  during  last  summer  these  yielded  by 
roasting  and  subsequent  amalgamation  $35  per  ton,  although  the  roast- 
ing was  done  imperfectly.  To  Mr.  Tiernan,  who  conducted  the  test,  I 
am  indebted  for  this  information. 

About  50  feet  -southwest  of  the  80-foot  shaft,  the  vein  narrows  down 
to  a  few  inches,  and  the  crevice  is  occupied  by  a  mixture  of  solid  galena 
and  copper  pyrites,  which  assay  $40  per  ton  in  silver,  and  contain  only 
a  trace  of  gold.  Only  25  feet  further  toward  the  southwest,  the  vein 
opens  out  again  to  1 J  feet,  and  carries  porous  quartz,  which  is,  however, 
also  poor  in  gold.  Further  on  the  contents  in  gold  increase  until,  at  the 
open  cut,  the  quartz  yields  as  above  stated.  The  original  location  is 
1,800  feet  in  length,  but  the  vein  has  been  traced  across  an  affluent  of 
Lynx  Creek,  and  on  the  opposite  hill,  where  it  is  2  feet  wide,  and 
shows  sulphurets  already  4  feet  from  the  surface.  This  vein  can  be 
worked  to  some  extent  by  tunnels  on  its  course,  which  would  bring  in 
200  feet  of  stoping-ground  on  one  hill  and  100  on  the  other. 

The  Monitor  is  a  vein  between  the  Box  Elder  and  Vernon,  and  parallel 
to  both,  but  is  opened  further  to  the  northeast.  An  open  cut  30  feet 
long  exposes  a  vein  of  rather  solid-looking  quartz,  with  brown  spots  of 
iron  ore,  which  are  rich  in  free  gold.  Tiie  gold  is  of  fine  size,  like  that 
of  all  the  Lynx  Creek  veins,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  Tie-Tie 
and  Accidental. 

The  Pine  Mountain,  an  irregular  vein  in  granite,  with  the  same 
general  strike  as  the  foregoing,  contains  quartz  with  coarse,  cubical  iron 
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in  Htos,  and  much  zinc-blende.    It  has  been  tested  for  400  feet  in  length, 
m\  has  not  yielded  more  than  $10  to  $12  per  ton. 

The  Tie  Tie  runs  nearer  north  and  south  than  the  remainder  of  the 
veins  of  this  district,  and  finally  turns  entirely  northwest  at  right  angles 
to  the  common  strike,  tying  together,  as  the  miners  say,  the  other  veins, 
wlitnce  its  name.  In  the  first-mentioned  portion  it  dips  east  85°  and 
aibTward  northeast.  It  is  open  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  location 
i»y  ail  open  cut  50  feet  long  and  25  deep,  and  shows  an  irregular  crevice, 
wjih  many  horses  in  it.  In  the  shaft,  however,  the  vein  is  solid,  and, 
,i{  A  (le[)tli  of  18  feet,  4  feet  wide.  On  the  northeasL  end  of  the  location 
it  is  oi)ened  by  another  well-timbered  open  cut,  75  feet  long  and  20  feet 
«lrti»,  and  here  the  vein- matter  varies  in  width  from  4  to  8  feet;  but 
t!n*re  are  also  several  horses  in  the  crevice.  No  sulphurets  have  yet 
Ihmmi  struck.  The  decomposed  ore  contains  arseniate  of  iron,  and  has 
vielded  in  spots  $100  per  ton  in  arrastras.  The  last  run,  however,  of 
nit*  from  the  northeast  end  of  the  location,  yielded  only  $10  per  ton  in 
the  Eureka  mill.  This  mill  is,  however,  very  imperfect,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  much  of  the  gold  was  lost. 

Tlie  Twin,  below  the  Tie-Tie,  on  the  same  hill,  has  the  usual  strike 
i»f  the  veins  in  the  vicinity,  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  south- 
east. It  is  opened  by  two  small  shafts,  which  show  the  quartz  2  to  4 
feet  thick.  It  has  been  worked  in  arrastras,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded 
?flo  per  ton. 

The  Henry  Clay,  opened  in  a  small  ravine,  is  a  contact  vein  between 
;.Tinite  and  greenstone.  It  is  2  feet  thick,  and  the  porous  quartz  shows 
;'ah'na  and  carbonate  of  lead.  It  contains  gold  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver. 

The  Billy  Pointer  Ledge  is,  considering  all  the  circumstances  coft- 
iKrted  with  it,  by  far  the  best  vein  in  the  district,  and  perhaps  the  most 
vahiable  in  all  the  Prescott  region.  It  is  lower  down  on  Lynx  Creek 
tiian  all  the  foregoing,  and  close  to  the  stream.  It  lies  in  a  greenstone 
'like,  not  far  from  its  contact  with  the  granite  on  the  east,  strikes  north- 
west and  southeast,  and  dips  very  steepl}'  to  the  southeast.  The  main 
Vein  is,  on  an  average,  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  but  it  has  side-veins  or 
l>ninches  on  both  sides,  which  sometimes  run  along  with  it  8  to  10  feet 
i^ffon  either  side,  and  sometimes  join  it.  These  are  often  3  feet,  and 
ii<*ver  less  than  2  feet  wide.  The  lead  was  discovered  and  located  by 
Wm.  Pointer,  familiarly  known  as  "  Uncle  Billy  Pointer,"  an  old  Colo- 
rado pioneer,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1863,  after  having  made  and 
lo^t  a  fortune  in  one  of  the  Gilpin  County  gold  leads,  which  to  this  day 
"I'i  a  fjood  reputation.  Uncle  Billy  owns  400  feet  on  the  lead,  and  ever 
;^iu(v  ISUChe  has  worked  this  property  entirely  alone  for  a  living.  Ho 
i**  a  fine  8|>eciiuen  of  a  Western  pioneer,  one  of  the  men  who  have  always 
J^<i»t  in  at! vance  of  the  railroads,  and  who  don't  feel  well  unless  separated  " 
tnmi  eivilization  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  Indian  country.  He  is  now 
iHite  old  and  white-headed,  but  ho  still  does  all  his  work  without  any 
••A  whatever.  He  sinks  his  shafts  and  mines  his  ore,  leaving  his  faith- 
Jnl  dopj  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  watch  for  Indians,  and  when  he  has 
'I'l;'  out  a  bucket-full  he  ascends  the  ladder  and  winds  it  ui)  himself. 
I'l  the  85ime  manner  he  takes  it  alone  to  his  arrastm,  which  is  close  by, 
''«l  i^Tinds  his  own  ore  by  water-power,  the  18-foot  wheel  of  which  was 
"liit  hy  his  own  hands.  He  has  sunk  two  shafts,  one  31,  the  other  22 
^"*'}  deep,  and  three  prospect  holes  of  10  to  12  feet  in  depth  on  the  main 
'>in  and  its  branches.  In  all  of  them  a  splendid  body  of  porous  brown 
V'lrtz  is  exposed.  A  horse  of  greenstone  met  in  one  of  the  shafts  cut 
•'  't  again  in  a  few  feet.    None  of  the  ore  worked  so  far  has  yielded  less 
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than  $30,  nor  more  than  $42  per  ton,  and  between  these  two  figures  the 
whole  contents  of  the  vein  vary  in  diflPerent  places.  In  the  deepest 
shaft  snlphurets  of  iron,  copper,  ziuc,  and  lead  were  struck  at  a  depth 
of  30  feet,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  same  shaft  they  are  7  feet  wide  and 
very  solid,  so  that  they  would  immediately  furnish  material  for  sineltingr. 
In  one  of  the  side-veins  to  the  south  of  the  main  lead  occurs  a Gincli 
layer  of  solid  galena.  In  1866,  the  first  year  of  his  working  the  vein, 
Uncle  Billy  took  out  $300;  in  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  $2,000;  and  in  1870, 
$1,200.  Considering  the  circumstances  and  the  surrounding  difficulties, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Indian  troubles  and  the  distance 
from  which  Mr.  Pointer  has  to  get  his  supplies,  (for  he  can  neither  plant 
anything  nor  raise  stock,)  this  yield  is  very  satisfactory.  There  is  suffi- 
cient water  in  Lynx  Creek  at  this  point  to  run  the  arrastras  continually 
for  six  months  by  water-power;  and  Mr.  Pointer  told  me  that  in  one  year 
he  had  run  for  nine  months.  For  a  ten-stamp  mill,  driven  by  steam- 
power,  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  throughout  the  year.  I  am,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  believe  that  the  ore  of  this  lead  will  in  future  have  to 
be  treated  by  smelting ;  and  whenever  freights  will  become  sufficiently 
low  to  and  from  these  parts  so  that  the  base  metals,  lead  and  copper, 
will  pay  for  their  transportation,  this  vein  will  be  a  splendid  basis  for  a 
prosperous  mining  enterprise.  There  are  several  extensions  located  on 
this  lead,  one  of  200  feet  to  the  north,  and  one  of  800,  the  McClellan,  to 
the  south.  Both  of  these  have  been  worked  to  some  extent,  and  the 
value  of  the  ore  is  the  same  as  of  that  in  the  original. 

The  Accidental  is  another  very  good  vein.  It  is  located  east  of  all  the 
others,  on  a  high  hill,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Lynx  Creek.  It  stands 
in  quartzite  slate  near  its  contact  with  gneissoid  granite,  and  runs  with 
it  in  the  usual  direction,  but  dips  85^  northwest.  This  lead  is  3  feet 
wide,  and  has  produced  some  of  the  richest  ore  in  the  district.  The 
quartz  is  porous,  and  shows  free  gold  to  the  naked  eye ;  that  from  the 
middle  open  cut,  which  is  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  deep,  and  from  the 
30-foot  tunnel  continuing  in  on  the  same  level,  has  yielded  as  high  as 
$100  and  $150  gold  per  ton  in  diflferent  runs.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
shaft  75  feet  deep  200  feet  higher  up  on  the  hillside,  which  was  intended 
to  strike  the  tunnel  ultimately.  In  its  bottom  the  vein  is  3J  feet  wide, 
and  shows  snlphurets  of  iron  and  copper  in  abundance.  Above  the 
shaft  there  are  several  open  cuts  from  10  to  15  feet  deep  and  000  feet 
long.  Another  shaft,  60  feet  deep,  is  southeast  of  the  one  just  men- 
tioned; it  has  also  struck  sulphuret.  Fifty  feet  below  the  first-named 
tunnel,  and  at  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  a  second  drift,  which  is,  singularly 
enough,  started  in  the  foot- wall,  is  driven  in  135  feet  and  cuts  the  vein 
near  its  end.  The  ores  encountered  are  solid  suli)hurets  of  iron  and 
copper,  which  would  yield  good  material  for  smelting  into  matte.  There 
occur  beautiful  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  galena  in  this  part  of 
the  vein.  This  tunnel  brings  in  about  140  feet  of  stoping-grouud  at  the 
second  shaft.  The  vein  is  at  present  not  worked,  as  I  understand,  be- 
cause some  of  the  owners  are  not  willing  to  or  cannot  furnish  their  jwrtion 
of  a  working  capital  to  erect  i>roper  reduction  works  for  the  snlphurets. 

The  Eureka  is  a  very  irregular  contact-vein,  between  granite  and 
greenstone,  on  which  an  incline  of  90  feet  in  depth  was  sunk.  The 
quartz  contains  coarsely  crystallized  iron.pyrites  and  little  gold. 

The  Deadwood  is  parallel  to  the  former  in  granite,  and  carries  the 
same  poor  ore.  It  is  8  feet  wide,  has  the  usual  strike,  the  same  as  the 
foregoing,  and  dips  southeast.  High  expectations  were  at  one  time 
entertained  in  regard  to  these  veins,  but  they  have  not  been  reahzed. 

The  Eureka  Mill,  on  upper  Lynx  Creek,  and  close  to  all  these  veins, 
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has  ten  stamps,  driveu  by  steam-power,  and  no  apparatus  to  catch  the 
gold  iMisides  the  copper  plates  in  the  batteries.  Formerly  aprons, 
covered  with  copper  plates,  were  arranged  in  step-like  manner  outside  of 
the  discharges  from  the  mortars,  and  imperfect  concentrating  ma<;hinery 
was  erected  below  ;  but  these  are  now  removed.  There  is  also  a  small, 
caved-in  reverberatory  and  an  arrastra  connected  with  the  mill.  It  has 
been  running  for  a  few  months  during  the  summer,  but  was  idle  during 
my  visit. 

"The  Thunderbolt  Mill  is  about  two  miles  lower  down  on  Lynx  Greek. 
It  consists  of  a  thunderbolt  crusher  and  four  arrastras  run  by  steam, 
and  was  idle  when  visited  by.  me.  The  whole  is  well  built,  and  ought  to 
reach  good  results  with  the  ores  of  the  district. 

Big  Bug  and  Goodwin  districts. — ^These  districts  are  situated  about 
six  miles  east  of  the  last  described,  and  twenty  miles  from  Prescott  by 
trail,  while  by  wagon-road  the  distance  is  much  greater.  It  is  difficult 
at  present  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two,  but  both  are  located  on  the 
hills  along  the  banks  of  the  Big  Bug  Creek.  Some  placers  have  formerly 
been  worked  along  this  stream  and  its  branches,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  mining  of  that  kind  has  been  carried  on  in  the  district  during 
last  year. 

Many  veins  occur  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been 
opened  and  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
however,  only  one  mine  was  in  successful  operation.  The  country  is 
considered  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Apaches,  whose  trails  lead 
across  it,  and  sufiers  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  creeks. 

The  Big  Bug  vein  occurs  in  syenite,  less  than  one  mile  from  the  mill 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  two  to  four  foot  vein,  running  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  dipping  steep  to  the  northwest.  The  quartz  is  full  of 
patches  of  hornblende,  which  at  the  surface  is  decomposed,  imparting  a 
brown  rusty  color  to  the  vein.  Yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  occurs  in  it 
in  irregular  spots  along  its  course,  and  these  portions  contain  gold. 
There  is  a  shaft  on  it  50  feet  deep,  and  some  small  levels  have  been  run 
from  it.  The  gold  extracted  from  this  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  much 
coarser  than  that  from  the  following  mine ;  it  is  not  in  operation  at 
l>resent : 

The  Eugenia  (original  location)  is  not  in  operation  at  present ;  but  the 
extension  furnishes  the  ore  for  the  Big  Bug  Mill.  The  vein  is  worked 
by  Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Gray,  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  superintend- 
ent at  the  works.  I  am  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  much  valuable 
assistance  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  his  own  mine  and  mill,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  veins  in  the  district.  The  Eugenia  is  located  on 
the  high  hill  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Big  Bug  Greek,  and  the  shafts 
and  cuts  at  present  worked  are  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles 
above  the  mill.  They  are  all  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  highest  at  a 
I)oint  350  to  400  feet  above  the  spot  where  the  right  fork  of  the  creek 
crosses  the  vein.  This  occurs  in  a  belt  of  metamorphic  slates,  which 
runs  northeast  and  southwest,  between  syenite  on  the  southeast  and  a 
dike  of  greenstone  on  the  northwest.  The  latter  is  very  close  to  the 
vein,  and  sometimes  sends  offshoots  into  it,  forming  hard  horses.  The 
lead  strikes  with  the  stratification  of  the  slates,  and  has  often  a  very  slight 
dip  to  the  southeast,  while  in  pljices  it  appears  vertical.  The  original 
location  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  running  in  from  the  left  fork  of  Big  Bug 
Creek,  but  not  worked  now.  I  could  not  enter  this  tunnel ;  but  the  ore 
on  the  dump  shows  much  sulphuret  in  the  quartz,  which  is  said  to  assay 
well  in  gold,  and  the  quartz  has,  besides,  yielded  $13  per  ton  in  free  gold. 
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At  present  this  portion  of  the  vein  is  not  worked.  The  mining  works 
of  the  extension  to  the  southwest  are  principally  on  top  of  the  hill, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  vein.  It  is  opened  and  prospected  by  actual  working  tests  for  a 
length  of  over  2,000  feet,  along  much  of  which  the  surface  ore  has  been 
stripped  by  open  cuts  down  to  the  sulphurets.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
shaft  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  65  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  very 
solid,  fine-grained  sulphurets  of  iron,  without  a  trace  of  other  sulpha- 
rets,  were  met  with.  About  100  feet  to  the  southwest  of  this  shaft 
another  one,  53  feet  deep,  has  been  sunk,  which  also  struck  sulphurets; 
50  feet  further  on  another  shaft  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  46  feet,  and,  120 
feet  still  further,  one  of  40  feet.  Some  of  these  shafts  are  connected  by 
galleries ;  at  other  points  the  connection  is  not  yet  established.  Below 
the  last-mentioned  shaft,  nearer  to  the  extreme  southwest  end  of  the 
claim,  several  prospecting  holes  and  a  shaft  30  feet  in  depth  are  located. 
Northeast  of  the  upper  shaft  are  several  more  prospecting  holes  and 
shafts,  one  of  them  50  feet  deep  and  sunk  to  the  sulphurets.  In  all 
these  openings  the  vein  is  found  of  a  uniform  character,  but  differs 
somewhat  in  size.  While  at  the  top  it  is  generally  narrow  and  split  up 
into  several  seams,  it  uniformly  becomes  wider  and  more  solid  towanl 
the  bottom  of  the  shafts.  These  seams  vary  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in 
width,  and  the  average  size  of  the  vein  may  be  put  down  at  2  J  feet ;  still, 
the  existence  of  other  similar  seams  outside  of  this  fissure  is  evident 
by  the  croppings  to  its  right  and  left.  It  is  curious  that  the  vein  was 
in  many  places  quite  unproductive  in  the  first  6  to  13  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, while  at  that  depth  well-paying  ore  was  always  reached. 

The  general  experience  has  been  that  the  narrower  the  pay-streak  the 
richer  the  ore.  A  great  deal  of  ore  has  been  taken  from  these  open- 
ings. It  is  very  soft,  consisting  of  a  loose  quartz,  colored  highly  by 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  associated  mth  much  argillaceous  and  taleose 
niatter.  The  horses  of  slate,  which  often  occur  in  the  vein,  are  also  to 
some  extent  gold-bearing.  They  are,  however,  not  near  as  rich  as  the 
brown  vein  material,  but  they  cannot  be  well  separated  from  it,  and  are 
to  a  great  extent  permitted  to  go  through  the  mill.  The  ore  is  so  soft 
and  easily  mined  that,  if  the  vein  happens  to  be  wide  in  his  front,  a 
man  can  easily  take  out  two  tons  per  day ;  the  general  average,  how- 
ever, is  a  little  over  one  ton  per  day  to  the  hand.  Where  the  sulphuret 
of  iron  has  been  struck  it  is  found  to  constitute  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  ore ;  and  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  shafts  is  a  streak  one  foot 
wide,  which  is  almost  nothing  but  pyrites.  Nothing  definite  is  as  jet 
known  in  regard  to  the  average  value  of  these  sulphurets,  but  assays  of 
unconcentrated  samples  have  gone  from  $10  upward,  so  that  the  con- 
centrated material  will  probably  contain  about  $40.  No  attempt  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  made  to  work  these  ores,  and  the  mill  runs  alto- 
gether on  free-gold  ores.  From  the  present  mining  works  an  excellent 
wagon-road  leads  down  the  hill  to  the  mill,  but  should  the  sulphurets 
prove  sufficiently  valuable  to  encourage  the  erection  of  the  proper  re- 
duction works,  these  ought  to  be  located  at  the  point  where  the  vein 
crosses  the  right  fork  of  Big  Bug  Creek.  There  is  a  splendid  mill-site 
at  this  place,  and  the  water  supply  never  fails.  The  vein  could  then  be 
worked  from  a  tunnel  run  in  on  the  vein,  which  would  secure,  if  driven 
in  from  the  level  of  the  creek  at  the  point  under  discussion,  about  300 
feet  of  stoping  ground  above.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  to  the 
mill  could  thus  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

At  present  ten  men  and  a  foreman  are  employed  in  the  mine,  and 
these  supply  the  mill  with  ore;  but  little  can  be  done  with  this  force  to 
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secare  reserves.  Mining  and  transporting  the  ore  to  the  mill  costs  now 
84  50  per  ton,  and  the  milling,  including  superintendence,  &c.,  costs 
aboat  as  much  more.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material  will  be  found  further  on. 

The  Big  Bug  Mill  has  ten  stamps,  and  copper  plates  inside  and  out- 
side the  mortars.  Those  outside  are  arranged  step-like,  nearest  to  the 
discharge ;  from  these  the  pulp  runs  over  an  inclined  plane,  about  14 
feet  long,  and  also  covered  with  x>lates.  Outside  of  the  building  the 
pulp  runs  first  into  vats,  where  the  heavier  portion  settles  and  the  rest 
goes  into  the  creek.  There  is  also  an  arrastra  in  the  mill,  in  which  part 
of  the  tailings  caught  in  the  vats  are  ground  over,  and  a  little  more 
gold  is  thus  extracted.  The  whole  is  run  by  steam  The  arrangement 
of  the  mill  does  not  suit  the  ore.  While  it  contains  from  $20  to  $25  per 
ton  in  gold,  only  a  little  over  one-half  of  that  amount,  as  I  was  informed, 
about  $14  on  an  average,  is  saved..  The  gold  is  very  fine,  and  mostly 
in  the  form  of  thin  scales.  This,  of  course,  floats  easily ;  and,  to  make 
things  worse,  the  talcose  and  argillaceous  matter  in  the  ore  still  more 
prevents  the  contact  of  the  gold  with  the  copper  plates.  It  hasi  been 
attempted  to  remedy  this  somewhat  by  using  a  great  amount  of  water 
in  the  batteries,  and  a  little  more  gold  has  thus  actually  been  obtained; 
but  at  the  same  time  this  rush  must  necessarily  also  carry  off  much 
gold,  and  by  panning  the  tailings  this  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  so.  The 
proi>er  way  to  work  the  ore  would  be  to  use  little  water  in  the  batteries, 
and  amalgamate  in  pans ;  but  the  owners  hesitate  to  buy  pans  now,  and 
prefer  to  work  on  in  the  present  manner  until  they  are  enabled  to  erect 
sulphuret  reduction  works  and  remove  the  mill  to  the  point  mentioned 
above. 

The  mill  employs  four  men  and  a  foreman,  who  is  also  a  machinist, 
and  reduces  from  11  to  13  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  softness  of 
the  ore  would  permit  the  reduction  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  ore  in 
that  time,  but  this  rate  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical  for 
yield. 

Cost  of  labor  and  material  at  Big  Bug. — Miners,  per  day,  $2  50,  and 
board  ;  mill-men,  including  engineers,  $2  60  per  day,  and  board  ;  board, 
I)erday,  per  hand,  $1 ;  foreman,  per  month,  $100 ;  lumber,  per  mille,  $55 ; 
wood,  per  cord,  $3 ;  wrought  iron,  i>er  pound,  10  to  18  cents ;  cast  iron,  12 
tol4cents;  quicksilver,  per  pound,  75  to  80  cents;  com,  per  pound,  7  cents. 
It  costs  about  $1  per  day  to  feed  a  horse  or  mule  in  the  stable ;  and  this 
must  be  done,  though  the  pasturage  in  the  whole  district  is  unsurpassed, 
on  account  of  the  Apaches.  The  daily  expenses  of  the  mill  and  mine  are 
from  $90  to  $100,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  very  economical  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  L.  C.  Gray,  that  the  enterprise,  in  spite  of  the  surround- 
ing difficulties,  is  a  financial  success.  The  mill  has,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, only  stopped  twice  during  last  year,  both  times  a  short 
while  only,  and  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  drought. 

The  Galena  is  a  large  contact  vein  between  talc-slate  and  syenite, 
about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  mill.  It  strikes  northeast  and  south- 
west, and  dips  steeply  southeast.  There  are  three  shafts  sunk  on  this 
vein,  of,  respectively,  105,  60,  and  50  feet,  all  located  within  a  distance 
of  300  feet.  The  ore  at  the  surface  is  an  iron-stained  quartz,  350  tons 
of  which  yielded  $10  50  per  Jon.  The  ore  in  depth  is  quartz,  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead.  The  sul- 
phurets  of  75  tons  of  this  ore  were  concentrated  to  14  tons,  and  I  am 
informed  that  these  assayed  $580  per  ton.  This  is  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  yield,  and  at  that  rate  this  5-foot  vein  must  be  considered 
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a  fortune.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  worked  now,  for  want  of  proper  appa- 
ratus to  beneficiate  the  sulphurets. 

The  Pine-Tree  is  a  hwge  quartz  vein,  in  syenite  and  slate,  west  of 
the  foregoinj?.  Tlie  cropi)ings  are  from  2  to  10  feet  wide,  but  it  is  so 
little  opened  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  value. 

Tlie  Dividend  vein  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Galena.  It  is 
in  line  with  it ;  lies,  like  it,  between  syenite  and  talc,  and  dips  south- 
east. The  quartz,  however,  looks  white,  and  rather  dense  and  barren, 
thoujj^h  it  contains  a  good  many  iron-stained  seams.  There  are  two 
shafts  on  it,  one  30  and  the  other  40  feet  deep.  No  sulphurets  have  as 
yet  been  struck  in  them.  Sixty  tons  of  the  surface  ore  were  worked 
four  years  ago,  which  yielded  $20  per  ton,  not  sufficient,  in  those  days, 
to  pay  for  working,  especially  as  all  the  ore  has  to  be  blasted.  There 
is  also  a  tunnel  driven  in  on  this  vein  from  the  valley  below,  which  is 
50  feet  in,  and  struck  sulphurets  of  iron  and  lead.  The  vein  is  here 
only  ij  feet  wide. 

The  ore  from  all  these  veins,  and  the  following  ones,  would  have  to 
be  transported  to  Big  Bug  Creek,  to  work  it,  and  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  to  be  blasted,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  it 
would  i)ay  for  working  at  the  present  time. 

The  Ticonderoga  is  a  noted  vein,  the  ore  being  unusually  rich.  The 
vein  strikes  like  all  others,  dips  southeast,  and  is  IJ  to  4  feet  wide.  It 
occurs  in  syenite,  and  has  a  thin  casing  of  talc-slate  on  the  hanging 
wall.  There  is  an  open  cut  and  a  tunnel  on  it.  In  the  latter  the  vein 
was  lost,  but  it  was  found  again  in  a  shaft,  sunk  from  the  tunnel  floor 
to  a  depth  of  35  feet.  The  quartz  remaining  in  sight  in  the  tunnel  is 
brown  and  porous,  and  shows  fine  free  gold  in  places.  A  four-stamp 
mill,  with  a  thunderbolt  crusher,  four  arrjujtras,  and  a  Hendy  concen- 
trator, all  driven  by  steam,  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  in 
a  most  unfortunate  locality,  as  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  only 
one  month  in  the  year.  The  ore  worked  in  it  is  reported  to  have  yielded 
$100  per  ton.  The  mine  and  mill  have  changed  owners  lately,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Bowers,  the  present  owner,  intends  to  remove  the  mill  to  the 
Agua  Frio,  four  miles  distant,  and  to  resume  work  on  the  vein. 

The  Independence  is  probably  the  northeast  continuation  of  the  last- 
described  vein.  It  shows  quartz  croppings  7  feet  wide,  on  which  two 
shafts  of,  respectively,  10  and  30  feet  deep,  have  been  sunk.  In  the  latter, 
the  quartz  is  divided  by  a  horse  of  slate  into  two  parts,  of  IJ  and  4 
feet  in  width.  Most  of  the  quartz  is  dense  and  barren-looking,  hut 
there  occur  porous  spots  here  and  there.  Two  and  a  half  tons  of  the 
ore  worked  in  an  arnistra  yielded  $55  per  ton. 

The  Chaparral  and  Oversight  are  two  veins,  both  slightly  oi>ened,  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  last-named  was  discovered  la«t  summer,  and 
two  small  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  it,  which  show  7  feet  of  quartz. 
This  vein  dips  much  flatter  than  the  other  lodes  of  the  district,  not 
over  56^,  and  lies  entirely  in  metamori>hic  slate.  The  ore  contains  slight 
copper  stains,  and  prospects  well  in  gold.  It  is  intended  to  transport  it 
to  the  Agua  Frio,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  for  reduction.  A  simple 
sent  to  San  Francisco  for  assay  yielded  $100  per  ton. 

The  Agua  Frio,  in  this  neighborhood,  is  quite  a  considerable  stream, 
and  all  accounts  agree  thftt  in  the  driest  season  it  will  furnish  130  inches 
of  water.  It  is  jutended  to  drive  the  machinery  to  be  erected  on  this 
stream  by  a  water-wheel. 

There  are  several  other  mining  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott, 
which  I  could  not  visit  j  but  those  described  are  the  representative  ones, 
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and  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  mineral  depo8its  of 
this  region. 

Silver  3iotmtain  is  a  district  fifteen  miles  southeast  from  the  Bradshaw 
Monntain,  which  contains  some  large  veins  carrying  silver  ores,  none  of 
which  are  now  worked. 

Pine  Orov€j  an  old  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Bradshaw,  contains  gold 
veins,  which  are  not  worked  now. 

The  old  Bradshaic  district^  in  Black  Canon,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  Leihy  capper  mines,  between  Prescott  and  Skull  Valley,  contain 
rich  decomposed  copper  ores  and  native  copper,  but  are  not  worked. 

The  United  States  mine,  a  galena  vein  carrying  silver,  is  in  the  i^ame 
neighborhood.  There  were  three  shafts  sunk  on  this  vein,  of,  respect- 
ively, 40,  60,  and  15  feet  in  depth.  The  vein  dips  45°  southeast,  and 
strikes  northeast  and  southwest.  The  ores  found  in  it  are  carbonates 
of  lead  and  galena.  The  bullion  smelted  from  this  ore  assays,  accord- 
ing to  a  certificate  of  the  San  Francisco  assaying  and  refining  works, 
$114  28  in  silver. 

Walnut  Grove  district,  northeast  of  Wickenburg  and  southwest  of 
the  Bradshaw  Mountain,  on  the  Hassyampa,  contains  some  ricli  veins, 
at  least  one  of  which  is  now  worked  profitably.  This  is  the  Rainbow,  a 
vein  reported  to  be  4  feet  wide,  and  containing  ore  which  yields  $100  per 
ton.  There  is  an  incline  of  20  feet  in  depth  on  it,  and  a  tunnel  is  being 
run  toward  it,  which  at  last  accounts  was  in  80  feet,  but  had  not  reached 
the  vein.  The  ore  is  worked  in  arrastras.  !No  sulphates  have  as  yet 
been  found  in  the  openings.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant  in  this 
district. 

The  placers  at  Antelope  Hill,  south  of  the  Bradshaw  Mountain,  which 
cansed  such  an  excitement  in  1864,  and  have  been  worked  more  or  less 
ever  since,  were  last  year  worked  by  only  a  few  Mexicans.  The  gravel 
has  to  be  "  dry- washed,"  as  it  is  on  lop  of  the  hill  and  no  water  near  it. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  product  of  local  disintegration,  and  the  gold  must 
come  from  veins  on  the  spot.  This  assertion,  in  view  of  its  former  great 
abandance,  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  im- 
mense erosion  and  denudation  which  at  a  remote  period,  and  under 
climatic  conditions  entirely  different  from  the  present,  must  have  taken 
place  all  over  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  this 
singular  occurrence  otherwise.  Lately,  public  and  private  advices  from 
the  Prescott  region  are  filled  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  discovery  of 
a  remarkably  rich  silver  lode,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  Brad- 
shaw Monntain,  and  the  equanimity  of  the  good  citizens  of  Prescott 
seems  to  be  considerably  disturbed  by  the  excitement  resultant  from  it. 
The  vein  is  called  the  Tiger,  is  said  to  be  4  feet  wide  and  extraordina- 
rily rich,  the  ore  assaying  as  high  as  $1,500  per  ton.  ^o  details  in 
regard  to  the  discovery  are  known  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  but  all 
accounts  agree  as  to  the  richness  of  the  lead. 

Martinez  district — The  mines  of  this  district,  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  Date  Creek  mines,  were  discovered  early  in  the  spring  of  1870. 
They  are  situated  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Wickenburg,  in  a  southerly 
spur  of  the  Martinez  Mountains.  The  surrounding  mesas  are  an  excel- 
lent grazing  country,  but  wood  is  scarce,  small  mesquite  and  palo  verde, 
with  some  scrub-oak  and  a  few  cottonwoods  on  the  creek,  being  the  only 
trees  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Martinez  Creek,  northeast  of 
the  mines,  furnishes  water  enough  for  arrastra  and  stamp-mill  purposes. 
The  Apache  Mojaves,  who  roam  over  this  country,  were  peaceable  at 
the  time  of  my  visit. 
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The  country  rock  of  the  district  is  a  coarse  fp'auite,  in  which  occasional 
dikes  of  greenstone  and  greenstone  slate  occur.  'It  is  full  of  veins,  some 
of  which  contain  porous,  iron-stained  quartz,  likely  to  contain  gold,  but 
the  majority  of  the  leads  are  composed  of  dense  white  quartz.  Very 
little  work  is  done  in  the  district.  It  is  confined  in  almost  all  cases  to  the 
sinking  of  a  few  prospect-holes  on  the  leads,  which,  according  to  the 
district  laws,  are  sufficient  to  hold  the  claims  for  one  year.  The  excite- 
ment which  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
district  was  principally  due  to  the  Mayflower,  which  showed  much  free 
gold  in  the  croppings. 

The  Mayflower  location,  2,000  feet  long,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Harris  and 
others,  who  discovered  it  in  May,  1870.  The  granite  has  a  finer  grain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  vein,  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  moimtain 
spur  about  125  feet  above  the  mesa  to  the  south  of  it.  The  vein  strikes 
northwest  and  southeast,  and  dips  about  45^  northeast.  This  strike,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  exactly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  all  the  lodes  in  the 
dift'erent  districts  of  the  Sierra  Prieta.  The  croppings  of  this  loileare  in 
most  places  porous  and  promising,  and  its  width  in  the  crosscut  is  a 
little  over  4  feet.  A  little  shaft,  about  8  feet  deep,  was  sunk  in  it,  which 
struck  hard,  white,  barren -looking  quartz.  Still,  there  is  coarse  gold 
visible  in  this  in  some  spots.  Four  tons  of  the  croppings  were  worked 
in  an  arrastra  erected  on  Martinez  Creek,  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
yielded  $103  per  ton.  Some  60  or  70  tons  of  the  ore'were  transported 
over  a  new  road,  fifteen  miles  long,  to  Wickenburg,  and  worked  in  the 
Hinton  mill,  and  the  result  of  this  crushing,  I  am  told,  was  very  unsatis- 
factory, the  amalgam  containing  much  iron  and  very  little  gold.  One 
reason  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  mill  was  run  for  the  first 
time,  after  having  been  idle  for  along  time. 

The  Queen  of  Palmyra  is  a  lode  parallel  and  below  the  Mayflower. 
Specimens  of  the  ore  assay  $52  in  gold,  and  show  carbonates  of  copper. 

The  Martinez  is  located  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  same  hill  on 
which  the  foregoing  are  located.  It  is  4  to  6  feet  wide,  and  a  shaft  10 
feet  deep  is  sunk  on  it.  The  rock  prospects  well,  but  shows  sulphurets 
of  iron  already  at  this  small  depth.  There  is  a  spring  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  this  vein. 

The  Date  Creek  or  Gnome  is  two  hundred  yards  west  of  the  former, 
on  the  same  slope,  but  higher  up.  It  is  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and  .carries 
similar  ore  to  that  of  the  Martinez. 

Keal  del  Monte,  one  mile  west  of  Mayflower,  and  only  one-half  mile 
from  Martinez  Creek.  It  is  15  to  18  inches  wide,  has  slate  casings,  and 
carries  the  best-looking  ore  in  the  districts  showing  much  fi'ee  gold. 
Two  specimens  from  this  vein  have  assayed,  the  one  $252,  the  other 
over  $000  per  ton. 

The  Montezuma  is  half  way  between  Camp  Date  Creek  and  Colom- 
ber's  ranch,  in  granite.  It  strikes  east  and  west,  and  dips  steeply  to 
the  north.  It  is  a  large  vein,  being  8  feet  wide,  and  the  quartz  is  dense 
and  iron-stained  on  the  surface.    There  is  little  work  done  on  it. 

The  Cornucopia.  This  large  vein  is  situated  three  miles  south-south- 
west from  Camp  Date  Creek,  near  a  spring,  and  in  a  depresvsion  of  the 
ridge,  between  two  high  peaks.  The  croppings  pi-otrude  8  to  10  feet 
above  the  surface,  and  form  a  high  wall  for  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet.  The  quiwtz  is  dense  and  contains  sulphurets  at  the  verj'  top. 
Specimens  are  reported  to  assay  $42  per  ton. 

The  Buena  Vista  is  a  vein  2  leet  wide,  situated  one  mile  southwest  of 
Camp  Date  Creek  5  it  strikes  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  north- 
west.   The  quartz  is  very  porous,  and  very  much  iron-stained,  and  assays 
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of  specimens  from  this  lode  have  yielded  as  high  as  $250.    There  are 
no  developments  on  the  vein. 

The  Zuiii,  a  lately  discovered  silver  vein,  six  miles  northwest  of  Camp 
Date  Creek,  is  2  to  3  feet  wide,  and  carries  galena,  copper  pyrites,  and 
fahlore.  The  ore  assays  very  high,  but  there  is  no  work  done  on  the 
vein  yet.  This  vein  is  not  in  Martinez  district  proper,  and  was  discov- 
ered, on  a  scout  for  Indians,  by  a  military  detachment  from  the  post. 

The  developments  of  the  Date  Creek  mines  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
an  opinion  as  to  their  value.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that,  to  within  a  month  or  two,  it  was  impossible  for  a  white  man  to  stay 
in  these  mountains,  the  Indians  being  then  intensely  hostile.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  seven  miners  were  employed  on  the  Mayflower,  and 
several  Mexican  pack- trains  and  wagons  were  engaged  transporting  ore 
t  J  Wickenburg  for  reduction. 

Wickenburg  district — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  district  in 
Arizona  at  the  present  time,  and  yields  alone  about  one-half  of  the 
yearly  gold  product  of  the  Territory.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  single 
mine  which  supplies  all  this  gold,  in  spite  of  the  most  serious  draw- 
backs which,  outside  of  the  mine  itself,  can  embarrass  a  mining  enter- 
prise. This  mine  is  the  Vulture.  The  Vulture  lode  w%is  discovered  by 
Henry  Wickenburg,  a  German,  who,  with  a  few  companions,  pros 
pected  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  fall  of  1863.  The  distance  from  the 
vein  to  the  Hassyampa  is  fourteen  miles,  and  there  is  no  water  in  ita 
vicinity.  The  party  had  been  without  water  for  some  time,  and  were 
well  nigh  discouraged ;  so  that  when  this  monstrous  hill  of  quartz  was 
discovered  the  weary  prospectors  did  not  even  care  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  examining  it.  Mr.  Wickenburg,  however,  did  so,  and  posted  his 
notice  at  once.  The  actual  discoverer  of  this  valuable  property  has  not 
had  much  benefit  of  his  good  fortune.  Like  nine-tenths  of  our  mining 
pioneers,  whose  energy  brought  to  the  world's  notice  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  Mr.  Wickenburg  lives  now,  if  not 
in  needy  circumstances,  at  least  provided  with  less  than  an  average 
share  of  worldly  goods,  near  the  town  of  Wickenburg,  where  he  owns 
a  small  farm. 

The  Vulture  is  located  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Wickenburg  and 
of  Vulture  City,  the  phice  where  the  company's  reduction  works  have 
been  erected.  The  country  for  a  great  distance  in  all  directions  around 
the  mine  is  entirely  underlain  by  quartzites,  which  are  evidently  all 
metamorphosed  sandstones.  They  are  mostly  very  highly  colored  by 
oxide  of  iron,  dense,  hard,  and  exhibit  little  trace  of  stratification  in 
most  localities,  while  at  others  it  is  quite  plain,  the  rocks  running  north- 
east and  southwest.  The  immediate  zone,  however,  in  which  the  Vul- 
ture lode  lies  is  one  of  talc-slate,  which  is  four  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  body  or  bodies  of  gold  quartz  lie  in  about  the  middle  of  this  belt, 
and  strike  and  dip  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the  slates,  which  funs 
a  little  north  of  west,  and  dips  north-northeast  4oo.  In  the  lowest 
levels,  however,  tlie  veins  show  a  tendency  to  assume  a  steeper  dip. 

The  croppings  of  this  remarkable  lode  rise  80  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  mesa,  at  their  foot,  and  form  quite  a  hill  for  themselves.  The  hill 
on  which  they  occur  is  450  feet  long  on  the  line  of  the  strike  of  the  vein, 
and  250  feet  across  its  base.  Eighty-five  feet  in  width  of  this  is  vein- 
matter,  which  lies  between  well-defined  walls,  showing  ckiy  selvedges  in 
places.  These  become  more  distinct  in  depth,  when,  at  the  lowest  level, 
a  seam  of  grayish-black  clay,  10  inches  thick,  overlies  the  vein.  These 
croppings  at  the  surface  show  gold  everywhere ;  but  there  are  here  foui 
distinct  quartz-layers  which  are  richer  than  the  remainder,  and  the  ore 
H.  Ex.  10 17 
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from  which  is  no\^  transported  to  the  company's  mill,  while  the  rest, 
which  does  not  bear  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  is  laid  aside  and 
piled  up  at  the  mine  for  future  use.  Of  this  latter  ore  there  are  outside 
of  and  in  sight  in  the  mine  at  least  160,000  tons ;  all  of  which  may  be 
safely  called  twelve-dollar  ore.  The  richer  portions  mentioned  above 
have  the  following  widths : 

Feet. 

The  "  Red "  or  "  Front  vein'' 12 

The  "Middle  vein" 6 

The  "  Blue  vein" 0 

The  "  Black  vein" , 5 

Total  width  of  rich  ore  in  the  croppings 32 

These  are  not  mined,  but  quarried,  all  above  the  level  of  the  mouth  of 
the  main  shaft  being  taken  down  together.  Even  in  the  talc-slate 
horses,  between  the  pay-quartz,  is  gold,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by 
panning  when  on  the  spot.  This  slate  is  in  many  places  fall  of  square 
cavities,  partly  filled  with  soft  brown  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  evidently 
the  result  of  decomposition  of  crystalized  iron  pyrites.  But  there  are 
also  numerous  small  quartz-seams,  from  an  inch  to  one  foot  thick,  both 
in  the  horses  and  even  outside  of  what  are  considered  the  walls  of  the 
lode,  at  the  surface,  which  contain  much  gold. 

A  short  distance  below  the  level  of  the  mesa  there  is  suddenly  a  fault 
in  the  vein,  or  rather  in  the  four  splits  of  the  vein,  as  appearing  on  top ; 
the  part  above  this  line  being  thrown  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
south.  The  "  Black  vein  "  runs  into  the  "  Blue  vein  ^  before  this  fault 
is  reached ;  the  "  Middle  vein  "  loses  itself  inr  the  ''  Front  veiir,"  between 
the  70-foot  and  165-foot  levels,  and  the  ''  Blue  "  and  *'  Front  veins''  ap- 
I)roach  close  to,  and  finally  run  into  each  other  a  short  distance  below 
the  lG5-foot  level.  Here  the  dip  of  the  vein  becomes  somewhat  steeix^r, 
the  distance  between  the  walls  is  diminished,  and  at  the  24()-foot  level 
the  thickness  of  the  vein  is  47  feet.  The  richest  ore  lies  here  nearest  to 
the  walls. 

The  reserves  in  the  upper  levels  are  not  as  rich  as  the  ore  taken  out 
heretofore,  still  an  immense  amount  of  flfteetidollar  ore  may  be  taken 
from  them  with  some  assorting.  The  vein  contracts  at  the  eastern  hne 
of  Ihe  claim  now  worked,  and  widens  out  towards  the  western  line;  but 
here  the  quartz  becomes  nearly  barren. 

The  Vulture  Company  owns  500  feet  on  the  original  location,  but  the 
present  mining  works  are  altogether  located  within  300  feet  on  the 
course  of  the  vein.  When  the  present  company  took  hold  of  the  mine 
it  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  not  even  the  most  common  rules  of  min- 
ing engineering  having  been  followed  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
the  work,  and  only  during  the  last  year  or  two  have  the  works  under 
ground  been  systematized  and  laid  out  with  a  view  to  permanent  pros- 
ecution of  the  work.  Whims  are  still  employed  to  raise  the  ore  from 
the  lower  levels,  and  the  absence  of  water  has  rendered  the  introduction 
of  pumps  unnecessary.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  lowest  level  reached 
was  245  feet,  and  the  ore  was  here  as  free  from  siUphurets  as  it  had 
been  near  the  surface ;  ?.  e.,  it  contained  from  1  to  1 J  per  cent.  The  ore 
sent  to  the  mill  is  not  permitted  to  contain  less  than  S25  i>er  ton,  and 
much  of  it  yields  over  $30.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  taken  from  the 
quarry  on  top,  but  the  richest  ore  has  lately  been  struck  in  the  lowest 
levels,  where  assays  of  ore  from  the  incline  below  the  240-fooMevel  yield 
over  800  per  ton.    ]Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  the  mining  captain,  writes  in  a  late 
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commnnication :  "  Since  you  were  here,  I  drove  the  lower  incline  and 
struck  a  fine  body  of  ore,  which  belongs  to  the  '  Front  vein ;'  it  is  very 
much  decomposed,  and  much  easier  extracted  than  the  quartz  above. 
I  have  drifted  east  on  the  body,  and  am  now  in  50  feet,  at  which 
point  there  is  still  fine  ore  in  the  face  of  the  drift.  The  streak  of 
this  rich  pay-ore  lies  between  two  perpendicular  seams,  and  is  13  feet 
wide.  I  have  extracted  and  shipped  to  the  mill  unassorted  400  tons, 
which  have  ^ven  fine  results.  I  am  now  sinking  a  winze  on  this  body, 
aud  it  is  still  improving."  Some  very  showy  specimens  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  body  referred  to  in  the  above,  and  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  winze  show  extraordinary  richness  of  the  quartz  throughout. 

Seventy  tons  of  quartz  are  forwarded  daily  by  mule  teams  from  the 
mine  to  the  mill,  fourteen  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $8  per  ton  by  contract. 
The  Hassyampa  is  the  only  stream  in  the  vicinity,  aud  not  even  a  spring 
is  nearer  to  the  mine.  An  enormous  cost  of  transportation  is  thus 
forced  unto  the  enterprise,  and  the  bulk  of  the  ore  is  at  present  entirely 
useless.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  bring  the  water  from  the  Hassy- 
ampa  to  the  mill  in  pipes.  There  are  no  natural  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  this,  but  it  will  require  a  heavy  outlay  for  the  dam  and 
the  pipes,  and  will  probably  not  cost  less  than  $180,000.  Still,  even  at 
this  figure,  the  saving  on  transportation  alone  will  repay  the  outlay  in  a 
little  over  a  year,  not  to  mention  the  vastly-iiTcreased  amount  of  quartz 
which  will  then  be  available.  It  is  also  proposed  to  enlarge  the  forty- 
stamp  mill,  after  its  removal  to  the  mine  by  the  addition  of  sixty  stamps, 
all  of  which  can  undoubtedly  be  easily  supplied  with  ore.  The  mill  at 
Vulture  City,  one  mile  above  the  town  of  Wickenburg  on  the  Ilassyampa 
River,  contains  an  eighty-horse-power  engine,  a  Blake's  crusher,  40  re- 
volving stamps  of  GoO  pounds  each,  copper  plates  and  blankets,  and 
eight  of  Hendy's  concentrators.  It  is  in  excellent  running  order,  and 
crushes  from  GO  to  70  tons  daily,  stopping  only  during  the  day-time  on 
Sundays  to  clean  up.  The  stamps  have  10  inches  lift,  and  the  best  re- 
sults are  claimed  to  be  obtained  by  running  them  at  the  rate  of  0.3 
strokes  per  minute.  The  concentrators  dress  the  sulphurets,  of  whieh 
there  are  not  more  than  IJ  per  cent.,  up  to  15  per  cent,  only,  and  these 
are  separately  preserved  outside  of  the  mill  for  future  beneficiatiou, 
there  being  no  apparatus  oh  hand  at  present  to  work  them.  Different 
assays  at  various  times  pf  the  tailings  concentrated  to  the  percentage  in 
sulphurets  mentioned  have  yielded  from  $25. to  801,  while  entirely  puro 
sulphurets  assay  $350  per  ton.  The  sluice-tailings  assay  $5  per  ton,  and 
are  also  thrown  up  below  the  mill  to  be  worked  over  in  the  futun^ 
There  are  between  75,000  and  80,000  tons  of  tailings  thus  saved,  at  least 
0,000  tons  of  which  contain  partly  concentrated  sulphurets.  Four  as- 
says of  average  samples  of  these  sulphurets  concentrated  during  two 
succeeding  weeks  gave  875  and  878  per  ton  for  the  first  week,  and  8^2  50 
and  845  50  for  the  next.  Besides  the  large  mill  building,  Mr.  B.  Sexton, 
the  efficient  manager  of  the  company,  has  erected  a  large  office,  store- 
house, assay-office,  containing  retort  and  melting  furnaces,  boarding- 
house,  sleeping  apartments,  and  the  necessary  outbuildings,  all  of  adobe 
and  with  shingle  roofs,  at  Vulture  City,  and  a  store,  office,  dwelling- 
house,  and  other  necessary  buildings  at  the  mine,  all  substantially  con- 
structed of  stone.  The  company  also  cultivate  a  garden  of  12  acres  in 
the  Hassyampa  bottom,  a  short  distance  below  the  mill,  in  which  they 
raise  all  the  vegetables  required  in  their  large  boarding-house.  The 
cooks  are  Chinese,  the  only  celestials  which  the  writer  met  with  in  Ari- 
zona, except  one  in  Arizona  City,  who  keeps  the  only  hotel  in  that  town. 

One  hundred  and  two  men  were  employed  at  the  mine,  and  twenty- 
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four  at  the  mill,  one-half  of  the  latter  wheeling  quartz.  Twelve  to  thir- 
teen more  are  employed,  some  of  whom  work  on  the  ranch,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  mechanics.  The  common  wages  are  $70  per  month,  and 
board  is  deducted  at  $1  per  day.  Wood  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity,  and 
costs  about  $8  delivered  at  the  mill. 

The  cost  for  working  one  ton  of  ore  in  the  fall  of  1870,  taken  on  an 
average  during  one  month,  was,  according  to  data  kindly  furnished  by 
the  superintendent,  as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

For  mining $4  12 

For  milling 2  81 

For  hauling 8  00 

Total  expense 14  93 


About  2,000  feet  of  extension  are  taken  up  on  the  Vulture  lode,  800 
of  which  are  owned  by  the  Vulture  Company.  Xone  of  these  extension 
claims  were,  however,  worked  in  1870.  Lately  the  papers  report  that 
parties  have  commenced  working  one  of  the  claims,  and  that  the  ore  is 
to  be  crushed  in  the  Hinton  ten-stamp  mill  at  Wickenburg. 

The  road  between  Wickenburg  and  the  Vulture  mine  was  formerly 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Apaches.  Many  attacks  were  made 
by  them  not  many  years  ago  on  men  and  teams,  and  generally  the  whites 
were  the  losers  in  life  and  property.  Lately,  however,  the  Indians  have 
kept  quiet  in  this  region,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wicken- 
burg, where  they  have  stolen  horses  and  cattle  sevei'al  times  during 
la^st  year. 

Unexplored  region. — Yavapai  is  by  far  the  largest  county  in  Arizona, 
and  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  area  has  been  explored.  That  part 
of  the  remainder  which  is  known  to  contain  the  precious  metals,  the 
country  south  of  the  Mogollon  range,  the  Sierra  Blauca  and  Sierra  Pi- 
nalefio,  have  been  occasionally  traveled  over  by  strong  military  parties, 
and  a  few  posts  have  lately  been  established  there.  One  or  two  pros- 
pecting parties  have  also  ventured  into  this  country,  but  were  com- 
pelled soon  to  retrace  their  steps,  the  Apaches,  whose  stronghold  this 
region  is,  harassing  and  annoying  them  continually.  No  permanent 
foothold  has  been  gained  by  the  whites  upon  this  country,  but  those 
who  have  returned  from  there  report  gold  placers  northeast  of  the  Four 
Peaks,  situated  in  the  Sierra  Pinaleno,  forty  miles  from  Camp  McDowell. 
They  also  report  that  the  country  is  well  watered  and  wooded  through- 
out, from  the  Ton  to  Basin  to  the  Mogollon  range  and  east  of  there.  In 
the  Filial  Mountains  enormous  silver  lodes  are  claimed  to  have  been 
discovered  by^  a  party  who  went  to  that  country  from  McDowell  in  No- 
vember, 1870,  and  specimens  of  the  ore  were  shown  to  me  at  Wicken- 
burg. The  ore  was  fahlore  and  copper-silver  glance,  and  if  the  re- 
ported size  of  the  vein,  50  feet,  is  not  greatly  exaggerated,  this  region 
will  probably  soon  be  invaded  by  large  numbers  of  miners.  The  most 
important  discovery,  however,  especially  in  regard  to  the  thirty-second 
parallel  railroad,  is  that  of  coal  in  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca.  General  Stoneman's  party,  who  had  traveled  through  that 
country,  brought  specimens  of  this  coal  to  Tucson,  where  some  of  the 
members  of  the  party  showed  them  to  me.  It  is  a  highly  bituminous 
coal  and  seems  to  be  free  from  iron  pyrites,  if  examined  closely  under 
the  glass.  The  bed  is  reported  to  be  of  workable  size,  and,  according  to 
all  accounts,  must  occur  in  the  true  coal  measures. 
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Beds  of  lignite  are  known  to  exist  in  the  more  recent  strata  of  the 
northern  and  northeastern  plateau,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the 
size  of  the  seams  appear  to  give  little  satisfaction. 

MOJAVE  COUNTY. 

This  count}' lies  along  the 'Colorado  River,  between  Bill  Williams's 
Fork  on  the  south  and  a  line  drawn  east  from  the  Eoating  Rapids  on 
the  north,  its  eastern  boundary  being  longitude  113^  20'.  Several  min- 
ing districts  have  formerly  been  formed  in  this  county,  but  in  none  of 
them  has  any  work  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  except  in  the  old 
S^icramento,  now  Hualpai  or  Wallapi  district,  which  was  reorganized 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Ilualpai  Indians  during  the  summer 
of  1870. 

The  Wauba  Yuma  Jisfncf.— Located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Aqua- 
rius range,  this  district  is  about  fifty-five  miles  from  the  Colorado  River. 
It  contains  much  pine,  cedar,  and  some  walnut,  and  a  tolerable  supply 
of  water.  Many  locations  were  taken  up  here  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hualpai  tribe  of  Indians,  and  several 
shafts  were  sunk,  the  deepest  on  the  Pride  of  the  Pines  and  the  Ben. 
Franklin.  These  proved  the  existence  of  true  veins  carrying  gold  and 
silver  in  the  granite,  but  hostilities  commenced  too  soon  to  permit  fur- 
ther development.  In  the  summer  of  1870,  whQn  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Hualpais  came  into  the  forts,  professing  to  desire  peace  henceforth, 
the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  refused  to  do  so,  and  they  have,  up  to 
this  time,  continued  their  depredations  along  the  Mojave  rojid,  thus 
preventing  a  resumption  of  mining. 

Sacramento  or  Hualpai  district — This  is  the  only  mining  district  in 
Mojave  County  in  which  actual  work  is  carried  on  at  present.  It  is 
situate  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cerbat  range,  thirty  miles  a  little 
north  of  east  from  Ilardyville  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  range  here 
consists  entirely  of  granite,  syenite,  quartzite,  and  hornblende  slate, 
which  contain  an  abundance  of  quartz  veins,  carrying  lead,  copper, 
gold,  and  silver.  The  Hualpai  Valley,  east  of  the  range,  and  Long 
Valle}',  west  of  it,  are  not  wooded,  but  are  thickly  covered  with  gi-ass, 
which  ascends  to  the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains.  In  the  ravines 
and  gorges  toward  the  top  of  the  ridge  much  cedar,  juniper,  and  nut 
pine  is  found;  and  on  the  east  slope  is  one  large  valley,  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  cedar  down  to  the  level  of  Ilualpai  Valley,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  facing  north,  timber  grows  in  abundance  from  top  to 
bottom.  This  district  is  also  better  supplied  with  water  than  most  of 
those  along  the  Colorado  River,  nearly  every  gulch  containing  a  spring. 
The  water  is  excellent  until  it  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  I'avines, 
where  it  becomes  alkaline  and  sinks  soon.  There  is  one  small  creek  in 
the  district,  which  contains  running  water  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
except  in  the  very  dry  est  seasons,  when  the  water  stands  in  pools  along 
its  bed,  sinking  and  reappearing  for  a  distance,  and  finally  being  lost 
altogether  in  the  sand  below.  ^ 

The  first  discoveries  in  this  district  vrere  made  in  1864,  and  already 
in  1866  work  had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  who  killed  several  miners  and  drove  away  the  rest.  Since  the 
late  reorganization  many  of  the  old  leads  have  been  jumped  and  named 
according  to  the  fanc}^  of  the  claimants.  A  few  of  the  old  locations 
have,  however,  retained  the  old  names,  the  owners  having  been  on  their 
guard  to  at  once  take  the  necessary  steps  to  resecure  their  property  by 
complying  with  the  new  mining  laws.    In  visiting  the  district,  I  have 
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examined  only  those  veins  on  which  work  had  been  done  lately,  the 
shafts  of  the  others  being  mostly  inaccessible  at  the  time. 

The  Noodle  is  a  location  on  a  large  quartz  vein,  4  to  6  feet  wide,  which 
crops  out  like  a  wall  above  the  country  rock.  Syenite  forms  the  hang- 
ing, and  quartzite  the  foot  wall.  It  strikes  east  and  west  and  dips 
steeply  north.  Little  has  been  done  on  it,  but  in  a  small  cut  streaks  of 
galena  are  seen,  not  sufficiently  concentrated  on  top  to  encourage  much 
work.    A  good  spring  is  close  to  it. 

The  Wood  worth,  a  ledge  cropping  from  5  to  12  feet  high  above  the 
surface,  is  located  on  the  main  ridge  of  the  range,  and  has  been  traced 
some  distance  on  both  slopes.  It  strikes  east  and  west  and  dips  north. 
The  croppings  show  galena  all  over.  In  a  prospecting  shaft  6  feet  deep, 
the  vein  is  5  feet  wide  and  shows  two  streaks  of  more  concentratetl 
galena,  one  4  to  G  inches  near  the  hanging  wall,  and  the  other  1  foot 
wide  on  the  foot  wall.  It  lies  in  line-grained  syenite  and  is  easily  fol- 
lowed for  a  long  distance  toward  the  Uualpai  Valley.  There  is  plenty 
of  timber  all  around  it. 

The  Alcran,  one  of  the  veins  discovered  during  the  first  occupation 
of  the  district,  has  had  considerable  work  done  upon  it.  The  vein 
stands  very  nearly  vertical  in  syenite,  strikes  east  and  west  and  is  best 
exposed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  shaft  sunk  on  it  is 
partly  filled  up,  and  only  for  a  distiince  of  35  feet  preserved  so  that  the 
size  and  character  of  the  vein  are  plainly  visible.  It  is  here  3^  feet 
wide,  and  contains  abcJve  quartz  with  carbonate  of  lead,  much  iron 
stained  and  containing  gold.  Lower  down  a  solid  mixture  of  galena 
and  dark  zincblende  occupies  the  fissure.  The  mouth  of  the  shaft  is 
from  1,600  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Ilualpai  Valley.  The  neighborhood 
is  heavily  wooded,  but  water  is  one-half  mile  distant.  The  location  is 
within  two  miles  of  the  line  of  the  thirty-fifth  x^arallel  railroad. 

The  Hancock  or  Buckeye  is  also  a  vein  originally  discovered  in  18C4, 
and  abandoned  in  18GG.  This  is  a  small  vein,  being  only  4  to  8  inches 
wide.  It  stands  vertical  in  syenite,  strikes  east  and  west  across  the 
main  ridge,  and  has  been  followed  and  opened  by  prospecting  holes  for 
some  distance  on  both  slopes.  It  contains  copper-silver  glance,  galena, 
and  malachite,  the  former  predominating,  and  assays  high  in  silver. 
The  mineral  is  so  concentrated  that  it  would  probably  pay  to  mine  and 
ship  the  ore,  but  it  is  proposed  to  use  it  with  galena  in  smelting  fur- 
naces to  be  erected  below.    The  location  comprises  1,800  feet. 

The  Savage,  a  contiict  vein  between  greenstone  porphyry  on  the  foot 
wall  and  syenite  in  the  hanging  walls,  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  one 
of  the  western  spurs  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain.  Like  the  por- 
phyry dike,  which  cuts  through  the  syenite,  it  runs  east  and  west  and 
dips  north.  In  a  prospect  hole  6  feet  deep  the  vein  is  seen  to  be  2  feet 
wide.  The  croppings  arc  a  soft  brown  quartzy  material,  and  immedi- 
ately below  the  surface  the  crevice  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lead  and  bunches  of  undecomposed  galena.  This  ore  is  sufliciently 
concentrated  to  be  at  once  available  for  the  furnace.  It  contains  suffi- 
cient oxide  of  iron,  argillaceous  matter,  and  quartz,  to  form  a  good 
slag.    Location  1,400  feet. 

The  Orphan  Boy  is  a  ledge  running  along  the  lower  side  of  the  por- 
phyry dike  just  mentioned.  It  is  little  opened,  but  shows  streaks  of 
galena  and  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  croppings  and  prospect  holes.  Lo- 
cation, 1,400  feet. 

The  Union  is  the  most  important  vein  of  the  district.  It  is,  like  the 
foregoing,  a  contact  vein,  porphyry  forming  the  hanging  and  syenite 
the  foot  wall ;  but  is  lower  down  the  hill.    It  also  strikes  and  dips  con- 
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formable  to  all  the  others  in  the  district.  The  veiu  is  from  G  to  12  feet 
wide  and  crops  out  boldly  above  the  surface.  There  is  a  shaft,  13  feet 
deep,  sunk  on  it  near  a  small  ravine  crossing  it,  and  an  open  cut  has 
lately  been  commenced  from  the  ravine  toward  the  shaft.  In  both 
these  openings  a  large  solid  body  of  galena  is  exposed,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  is  pure.  The  part  of  the  vein  near  the  foot  wall  contains 
an  admixture  of  some  copper  pyrites,  and  near  the  hanging  wall  is  a 
narrow  band  in  the  coarse-grained  galena,  which  is  finely  crystalline 
and  assays  very  high  in  silver.  There  is  no  gangue  whatever  in  this 
body  of  ore.  The  coarsely  crystalline  portion  of  it  assays  CO  per  cent. 
lead,  $18  i>er  ton  silver,  and  $8  gold ;  the  rest  is  zinc,  copper,  sulphur, 
and  some  iron ;  the  fine-grained  band  referred  to  above  has  yielded  in 
three  assays,  respectively,  $131,  $152,  and  $253  per  ton  in  silver,  but 
such  ore  is  limited  in  quantity. 

The  Union  is  one  of  the  veins  discovered  several  years  ago ;  and  work 
has  been  resumed  on  it  during  last  summer.  If  properly  worked  it  must 
prove  a  fortune  to  its  owners — the  ore  supply  being  apparently 
unlimited. 

There  is  a  large  spring  in  the  ravine  immediately  by  the  side  of  the 
shaft;  and  in  the  shaft  itself  is  much  water.  Plenty  of  timber  for 
mining  and  smelting  purposes  is  in  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the 
mine,  but  the  best  timber  for  coal  is  higher  north,  in  the  Cerbat  Range, 
and  in  the  next  mountain  chain  to  the  southeast. 

Some  2,000  feet  are  claimed  in  the  original  location  of  this  lode,  over 
1,400  feet  of  which  are  owned  by  one  man.  There  are  several  exten- 
sions unopened. 

The  Bismarck,  immediately  above  the  first  spring  in  the  big  canon 
directly  east  of  Union  Pass,  is  slightly  opened  and  shows  about  IJ  foot 
of  quartz,  through  which  much  galena  is  scattered,  and  10  inches  of 
solid  carbonate  of  lead  and  fine-grained  galena.  It  runs  east  and  west, 
like  all  the  others.    Xocation,  1,400  feet. 

The  Antietam  is  a  copper  lode  3  feet  wide,  about  five  miles  north  of 
the  foregoing.  The  ore  is  very  rich  in  copper,  and  carries  much  silver 
and  a  little  gold.  A  shaft  40  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  on  it  formerly, 
but  work  has  not  yet  been  resumed. 

The  Blue  Bell,  Darby,  Daniel  Webster,  and  many  others,  are  locations 
formerly  made,  on  some  of  which  considerable  work  has  been  done. 
They  all  contain  gold  and  silver,  but  have  not  been  reopened  as  yet. 

The  Sacramento  district  is  better  situated,  in  regard  to  water  and  fuel, 
than  most  of  the  Colorado  lliver  districts,  while  as  to  cost  of  transport- 
ation it  far  surpasses  the  mining  districts  of  Middle  Arizona.  Ore  can 
be  shipped  to  Cottonwood  Island,  on  the  Colorado  River,  for  from  $15 
to  $20  per  ton,  and  from  that  point  to  San  Francisco,  by  water,  for  $20. 
This  is,  of  course,  still  high  freight,  but  by  smelting  the  ores  into  pig- 
lead,  in  which  the  silver  will  be  found  concentrated,  before  shipping, 
mining  in  this  district  can  well  bear  it.  Miners'  wages  are  from  $00  to 
$75  per  month  and  board. 

The  veins  of  the  Sacramento  district  strike  and  dip  different  from 
those  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  and  have  a  different  character,  a  fact  which 
deserves  to  be  noted  as  probably  referring  them  to  a  different  age.  The 
•  country  rock  here  contains  no  olivine,  which  is  abundant  in  Middle  Ari- 
zona. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  veins  of  the  Cerbat  Eange  are 
the  oldest. 

San  Francisco  district. — The  "Black  Mountains,'' described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  have  a  small  group  of  hills  running  out  from  them 
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tioward  the  soiitliwost,  opposite  Hardyville,  on  the  Colorado  Eiver.    In 
these  hills  the  San  Francisco  district  is  located. 

Several  of  the  lodes  discovered  in  it  raised  a  wild  excitement'  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery,  and  the  "  Moss  lead,"  especially,  contributed 
much  to  this  when  it  became  known  that  several  hundred  pounds  of 
the  croppings  sent  to  San  Francisco  had  yielded  at  the  rate  of  several 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  per  ton.  At  present  not  a  single  vein  is  worked 
here. 

The  Moss  lead  is  a  large  quartz  vein  in  gray  felspathic  i>orphyrr, 
running  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dipping  70^  southeast.  The  out- 
crop of  this  remarkable  ledge  stands  like  a  wall  above  the  country  rock; 
is  12  to  1*50  feet  wide,  and  can  be  followed  with  the  eye  for  more  than  a 
mile.  Much  work  has  been  done  here  in  tunnels  and  shalts  with  a  view 
to  strike  the  vein  at  a  little  over  100  feet  below  the  croppings ;  but  the 
tunnel  has  never  struck  the  vein,  and  only  one  of  the  shafts  has  reached 
it.  In  its  bottom  is  said  to  be  good  ore.  The  tunneling  works,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  shafts,  are  remarkable  specimens  of  mining  engineering, 
such  as  have  ruined  many  other  mining  enterprises,  besides  the  one 
under  discussion,  in  the  West.  The  tunnel  was  started  in  from  a  ravine 
below  the  foot  wall  of  the  vein,  and  run  for  a  long  distance  obliquely 
toward  it,  so  that  it  might  have  reached  the  vein,  if  continued  in  that  di- 
rection, in  abouk  2,000  feet ;  while,  if  the  direction  had  been  taken  from  the 
start  at  right  angles  to  the  vein,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  would  not 
have  been  more  than  300  feet.  After  having  driven  the  tunnel  far  into 
the  porphyry  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  second  mistake  was  made  by 
coming  back  some  30  feet  from  the  end  of  this  drift  and  starting  another 
one  in  its  left  side  at  right  angles  to  the  former  direction,  instead  of  ob- 
liquely and  at  right  angles  to  the  vein.  This  has  never  reached  the 
vein,  but  an  air-shaft,  the  top  of  which  is  close  to  the  hanging  wall  of 
the  vein,  shows  the  tunnel  face  to  be  close  to  it.  A  winze  is  sunk  in 
the  first  tunnel  and  one  in  the  drift  at  right  angles  to  it,  for  what  pur- 
pose cannot  be  imagined,  as  the  vein  dips  away  from  the  tunnels.  Many 
crosscuts  in  the  porphyry  are  also  made  from  the  tunnel,  partly  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  vein  and  partly  at  right  angles  to  it,  but  none  reach 
it.  One  shaft  is  sunk  in  the  foot  wall  of  the  vein  from  the  surface,  and 
has,  of  course,  never  struck  it ;  while  another  one,  in  the  hanging  wall, 
has,  as  before  mentioned,  reached  it  at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  Whoever 
planned  these  works  must  have  evidently  seen  drawings  of  mining 
works  in  depth,  without  understanding  their  import. 

A  portion  of  the  outcrop  has  been  quarried  and  worked  in  the  mill  of 
the  company  at  Hardyville,  on  the  Colorado,  nine  miles  off.  The  re- 
turns  were  not  satisfactory.  The  gold,  though  abundant  and  showy  in 
spots,  seems  to  have  been  badly  distributed.  The  assay  record  at  the 
mill,  at  least,  indicates  this.  The  quartz  is  dense,  slightly  iron-stained, 
and  looks  more  like  a  metamorphosed  sandstone  than  like  gold  quartz. 
•  It  contains,  at  the  croppings,  ])atches  of  heavy  spar  and  felspar.  Never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  working  of  the  vein  has  proved 
against  its  value,  for  the  vein,  beyond  a  single  spot  at  the  croppings, 
has  never  been  worked. 

An  excellent  stone  boarding-house  w^as  erected  near  the  mine  by  the 
company  ;  also,  the  necessary  blacksmith  shops,  &c. 

The  road  from  th(»,  mine  to  the  mill  leads  down  a  broad  arroyo,  with 
very  sandy  bottom  throughout.  The  mill  buildings,  dwelling-houses, 
assay  office,  carpenter  shop,  &c.,  are  all  constructed  of  adobe,  and  have 
shingled  roofs,  the  shingles  for  which  had  to  be  brought  many  miles 
fi'om  Central  Arizona.    The  mill  has  ten  stamps,  four  pans,  two  wooden 
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and  one  small  iron  settler,  and  is  ran  by  a  30-liorse  power  engine,  which 
also  pijmps  the  water  up  into  a  tank  above  the  mill  from  the  Colorado 
River.  Although  the  machinery  has  been  idle  for  several  years  it  is 
well  preserved  and  ready  for  use  at  the  shortest  notice.  There  is  a 
large  supply  of  firewood  piled  up  at  the  mill. 

The  Southern  Cross  is  a  vein  upon  which  more  work  has  been  done 
than  upon  all  the  others  in  the  district  together.  About  $70,000  has 
been  expended  in  tunneling  and  shafting,  all  of  which  is  well  planned 
and  executed,  but  it  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Southern  Cross 
will  never  support  a  prosperous  enterprise.  It  is  located  exactly  west 
of  Scale's  Pass  in  the  Black  Range,  in  the  same  group  of  hills  as  the 
Moss  lode,  but  one  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  it.  The  vein  runs 
northeast  and  southwest,  dips  60^  northwest,  and  is  8  feet  wide.  Several 
side  veins,  like  the  Michigan,  Silver  Witch,  and  Gould  and  Curry,  run  into 
the  main  vein.  The  first-named  of  these  was  1  foot  wide,  and  contained 
a  rich  chimney  of  silver  ore,  75  feet  in  length  and  15  to  20  feet  deep, 
which  has  been  taken  out  and  milled  in  the  Moss  Mill.  The  yield  was 
about  $18  per  ton,  while  the  pulp  assays  were  over  $30.  There  are  five 
long  tunnels,  four  of  which  are  driven  on  the  course  of  the  vein  at  dif- 
ferent levels  below  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  the  fifth,  the  Parson,  is  driven 
at  right  angles  to  the  vein,  and  if  it  bad  reached  it,  would  have  tapped 
it  at  500  feet  below  the  outcrop.  The  length  of  the  tunnels  is  as  follows : 
Parson, 600  feet;  Michigan, 700 feet;  Tom  Paine, 500 feet;  Dodd,  125 feet; 
and  one  without  a  name,  90  feet.  There  are  also  five  shafts  sunk  on  the 
ledge,  of  the  aggregate  depth  of  260  feet.  The  vein  is  continuous,  stands 
in  a  light-colored  porphyry  and  consists  of  very  white  quartz  with  baryta, 
felspar,  fluor-spar,  (green  and  violet,)  and  great  masses  of  manganese- spar ; 
it  also  contains  here  and  there  manganese  in  the  form  of  manganite. 
Silver  ores,  containing  gold,  were  found  in  stripes  and  spots  in  the  main 
vein,  but  were  rare,  though  rich  when  found.  The  character  of  the 
gangue  of  this  vein  is  eminently  that  of  a  true  silver  vein,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  the  metal  is  too  rare  and  spotted  to  make  a  continuance  of  the 
work  desirable. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pacific  is  an  extension  of  the  foregoing.  About 
810,000  have  here  been  expended  in  shafting  and  tunneling,  but  nothing 
different  was  elicited  from  the  experience  in  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  Leland,  five  miles  south  of  the  above,  and  the  Mitchell,  IJ  miles 
from  the  Leland,  are  both  gold  lodes.  Considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  both,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  company  owning  the  latter  erected  a 
mill,  Thunderbolt  crusher,  and  pans,  six  to  eight  miles  from  the  mine  in 
the  Colorado  bottom,  but  the  ore  brought  to  it  gave  unfavorable  results. 
The  abandonment  of  all  these  mines  was  hastened  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  Hualpai  Indians  in  1866. 

Along  Silver  Creek  (the  ravine  in  which  the  road  from  the  Moss  lode 
to  the  Colorado  is  located,  and  which  contains  running  water  at  its  up- 
l>er  end  for  some  distance)  the  ruins  of  Silver  City,  a  once  populous 
town,  are  yet  standing.    There  is  not  a  soul  living  there  at  present. 

PAH-TJTE  COUNTY. 

This  county  forms  the  northwestern  comer  of  Arizona  Territory,  and 
is  bounded  by  Mojave  County  on  the  south,  and  by  Yavapai  on  the  east. 
In  this  county  occurs  the  wonderful  "  Great  Caiion  "  of  the  Colorado, 
and  the  hardly  less  sublime  gorges  through  which  the  Diamond  Eiver 
finds  its  way  to  the  Colorado.  In  the  part  of  the  county  which,  if  the 
cession  of  a  portion  to  Nevada  is  to  be  considered  as  final,  remains  with 
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Arizona,  no  mines  are  at  present  known  to  exist.  The  country  in  de- 
scribed by  the  few  explorers  who  have  traversed  it,  as  extremely  barren 
and  desolate,  destitute  alike  of  vegetation  and  water,  except  near  the 
rivers.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  however,  is  a  locality  which 
promises  to  contribute  largely  to  the  product  of  precious  metals. 

El  Dorado  district. — ^This  district  lies  immediately  on  the  Colorado 
Elver,  in  the  low  hills  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Mountains,  w^hicb  here 
cross  the  Colorado.  The  porphyries  and  trachytes  of  the  main  ridge 
are  here  accompanied  by  metamorphic  slates  leaning  against  them,  and 
here  on  the  western  slope  of  the  range  occur  a  iiumber  of  veins  con- 
formable in  strike  and  dip  with  the  slates.  The  gangue  of  the  veins  is 
quartz  and  calcspar,  and  there  is  much  slaty  matter  scattered  in  them. 
The  ores  are  horn-silver,  vitreous  silver,  stephanite,  and  fahlore,  associ- 
ated with  ores  of  copper,  antimony,  lead,  and  iron  pyrites.  The  ores 
also  contain  some  gold. 

The  Techatticup  is  tlie  principal  vein  of  the  district.  It  varies  from 
7  to  9  feet  in  width,  and  the  mineral  is  mostly  distributed  through  the 
lode  in  small  pockets.  The  vein  was  attacked  in  various  places,  and 
sunk  upon  to  a  depth  of  150  feet.  At  the  surface  much  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, averaging  $05  to  $70  per  ton,  was  found,  but  with  depth  the  base 
metals  became  more  frequent,  and  the  average  value  of  the  ores  receded 
to  845. 

This  company  erected  a  mill  at  the  Colorado  Eiver,  and  prospered  as 
long  as  the  free  surface  ores  had  to  be  worked.  But  when  the  sulphur- 
ets  and  antimonious  ores  had  t6  be  encountered,  the  results  were  unsatis- 
factory. Boasting  the  ores  preparatory  to  milling  would  obviate  all 
diflficulties  in  this  respect,  but  as  yet  no  apparatus  has  been  erected, 
and  the  mill  has  been  idle  during  the  greater  part  of  last  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  company  intended  to  resume  operations  at  an 
early  day,  and  there  is,  indeed,  no  reason  for  discouragement.  One  of 
Mr.  Stetefeldfs  chloridizing  roasting  furnaces  erected  in  this  district 
would  soon  restore  the  good  name  which  the  mines  here  enjoyed  previ- 
ous to  the  stoppage  of  the  milL 

There  are  several  other  veins  in  the  district  on  which  w^ork  has  heen 
done,  but  none  of  them  have  been  in  operation  during  the  last  year. 

On  the  Rio  Virgen,  not  far  from  its  banks,  and  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  the  Colorado,  occur  the  immense  deposits  of  solid 
rock  salt,  specimens  of  which  are  distributed  all  over  the  United  States, 
I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  visit  this  interesting  locality.  Several  tons 
of  the  salt  which  I  saw  at  Hardyville  were  entirely  pure,  and  the 
blocks  were  only  covered  with  mud  on  the  outside.  They  were  not 
taken  from  the  main  solid  deposit,  but  gathered  up  around  its  edges, 
where  they  were  scattered  in  the  plain. 

YUMA  COUNTY. 

Lying  south  of  Mojave  County,  and  extending  from  Bill  Williams's 
Fork  to  the  Sonora  line,  and  from  the  Colorado  to  the  southern  contin- 
uation of  the  eastern  line  of  Mojave,  this  county  forms  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Territory.  It  is  entirely  underlain  by  Quaternary  and  Ter- 
tiary strata,  which  surround  a  great  many  mountain  ranges,  sUl  running 
northwest  and  southeast,  and  consisting  of  erupted  rocks.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  bottoms,  and  the  first  terraces  above 
them,  the  country  is  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it 
contains  little  pasturage.  Very  little  water  exists  away  from  the  two 
rivers  and  Bill  Williams's  Fork,  but  the  mountain  chains  are  rich  it 
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minerals,  and  their  contiguity  to  the  Colorado  renders  shii>ping  of  the 
base-metal  ores  profitable. 

Williams's  Fork  district — This  copper  district  contains  perhaps  the 
richest  copper  ores  in  the  world.  It  is  located  twelve  miles  from  the 
Colorado  River  along  both  banks  of  Bill  Williams's  Fork  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  north  of  Arizona  City.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of 
poplar,  mesquit^,  and  willow,  in  the  vicinity,  for  smelting  purposes,  and 
plenty  of  water. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  copper,  very  little  has  been  done  here  of 
late  years,  and  no  new  developments  have  been  made  since  Mr.  J.  Eoss 
Browne  made  his  report  of  this  district  in  18G8.  To  his  description  of 
the  copper  deposits  of  this  region  I  have  only  to  add  the  following : 
Protogine,  granite,  syenite,  and  basalt,  with  red  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones, are  the  rocks  of  the  district.  The  copper  deposits  have  all  heavy 
gossan  outcrops,  which  have  to  be  sunk  upon  for  some  distance,  before 
the  decomposed  ores  of  copper  are  reached.  These  are  of  high  grade 
and  of  great  variety,  comprising  almost  all  the  known  kinds.  Of  sul- 
pburets  both  the  gray  and  the  yellow  occur. 

The  Planet,  Eliza,  and  Knowles,  Martin  &  Co.'s  mine  are  the  most 
noted.  Thousands  of  tons  of  high-grade  ore  (above  30  per  cent.)  have 
been  shipped  from  them,  and  many  tons  of  the  lower-grade  ores  have 
been  smelted  in  a  single  smelting,  into  ^  black  copper,^  in  the  district, 
and  then  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Arizona 
only  a  few  men  were  in  the  district  to  watch  the  furnaces  and  other 
property  of  the  companies,  and  no  work  had  been  done  at  the  mines 
during  the  year. 

At  Empire  Flat,  ten  miles  lower  down  the  river,  and  close  to  it,  occurs 
a  group  of  veins  in  metamorphic  slates  and  granite,  which  are  rather 
peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ores  they  contain.  They  consist  of 
layers  of  quartz  in  the  vein,  which  caiTy  gold,  while  the  adjoining  lay- 
ers are  rich  decomposed  ores  of  copper. 

The  Los  Angeles  has  an  iron  cap  of  two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  part 
of  which  contains  gold.  Below  this  occur  nests  of  green,  blue,  black, 
and  red  copper  ores,  sometimes  very  large.  The  brown  ores  between 
these  nests  contain  gold,  sometimes  as  much  as  $300  per  ton.  All  the 
work  done  on  this  vein  is  near  the  surface. 

The  Challenge  contains  less  gold,  but  the  decomposed  copper  ores, 
many  tons  of  which  have  been  shipped,  contain  up  to  40  per  cent,  of 
copper. 

At  Kangaroo  Hill  a  gray  limestone  contains  many  narrow  seams  of 
brown  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  which  carries  gold. 

The  veins  at  Empire  Flat,  containing  gold,  are  mostly  in  talc  and 
clay  slates.  A  record  of  assays  of  ores  from  this  place  was  exhibited  to 
me,  many  of  which  showed  $140  gold  per  ton,  and  some  copper  ores, 
containing  from  23  to  44  per  cent,  of  copper,  yielded  from  $122  to  $170 
per  ton  in  gold.  The  copper  ores  were  shipped  from  the  river  to  ISan 
Francisco  at  a  cost  of  $18  per  ton,  while  the  hauling  to  the  river  cost  $10. 

La  Paz  district, — A  granite  range  six  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of 
La  Paz  contains  this  district.  The  road  to  it  leads  over  a  hard  mesa, 
and  passes  at  the  so-called  water-tank,  four  miles  from  La  Paz,  an  inter- 
esting locality.  At  this  place  the  bed  of  a  ravine  is  about  25  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  mesa  and  in  its  sides  a  white  limestone,  striking  north- 
west and  southeast  and  dipping 25^  southeast,  is  exposed,  resting  directly 
on  the  granite ;  it  is  14  to  16  feet  thick,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bed  contains  fragments  and  seams  of  the  erupted  rock.    It  is  to  be  re- 
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grotted  that  no  fossils  occur  in  this  limestone ;  but  its  lithological  char- 
acter refers  it  to  a  recent  epoch. 

Two  miles  farther  east,  on  the  southwest  slope  of  a  bold  ridge,  and 
running  along  it,  occurs  the  Conquest  lode.  A  belt  of  talc-slate,  about 
50  feet  wide,  runs  here  through  syenite  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  di- 
rection, dipping  20^  northeast  into  the  hill.  In  it  occur  seams  of  quartz, 
sometimes  running  apart  from  each  other  and  parallel,  and  then  joining 
again,  but  the  main  direction  is  always  parallel  to  the  slates.  This 
quartz  is  in  places  surprisingly  rich  in  gold.  The  southeast  end  of  the 
claim  is  about  275  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Progressing 
from  here  toward  the  other  end  of  the  claim,  the  following  work  has 
been  done  on  it : 

The  discovery -hole,  10  feet  deep  at  this  end,  shows  three  seams  of  quartz 
of  respectively  2  feet,  1  foot,  and  6  inches  width,  with  horses  of  slate  be- 
tween, making  the  whole  width  of  the  vein  at  this  point  about  7  feet.  The 
quartz  is  mostly  dense  and  white  here,  only  the  middle  seam  being  porous 
and  iron-stained.  The  next  opening  is  30  feet  to  the  northwest,  C  feet  deep, 
and  shows  the  same  arrangement  of  the  seams.  One  hundred  feet  far- 
ther are  three  small  shafts,  exposing  the  same  character  of  the  vein.  In 
the  open  cut  and  15-foot  iucline,  and  a  10-foot  incline  met  with  further 
on,  iron-stained  quartz  in  many  small  seams  is  seen,  and  some  spurs  join 
the  vein,  coming  in  at  right  angles  from  the  hanging  wall.  Next,  in  an 
incline  45  feet  deep,  the  vein  is  6  feet  thick,  and,  for  the  first  time,  solid, 
iron-stained,  and  containing  visible  free  gold.  An  open  cut  exposes  the 
vein  from  here  for  30  feet;  another  one,  20  feet  long,  is  a  short  distance 
farther  on ;  and  here  the  vein  is  much  scattered  again,  but  the  ore  is 
very  rich.  The  main  w^ork  on  the  vein,  two  very  large  open  cuts  aud  a 
shaft  70  feet  deep,  are  next  reached.  The  vein-matter  is  scattered  here 
over  a  width  of  30  feet ;  but  much  free  gold  can  be  seen  in  the  quartz 
seams.  Here  the  zone  of  slate  makes  a  sudden  turn  more  to  west  and 
is  not  much  opened  below  this  point.  In  the  last-mentioned  oi)en  cuts 
and  shafts  spots  of  the  size  of  a  fist  and  larger  are  seen  in  the  quartz 
and  the  slates,  entirely  filled  with  soft  pulverulent  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron,  which  prospects  exceedingly  rich  in  coarse,  free  gold ;  it  is  worth 
$19  per  ounce.  At  least  1,200  feet  of  the  1,600  feet  located  are  more 
or  less  opened,  nnd  the  ore  so  far  has  been  found  good.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  owner  to  tap  the  vein  by  a  tunnel  which,  with  a  length  of 
150  feet,  would  strike  the  lode  at  least  200  feet  below  the  croppings. 
There  is  much  ore  taken  out  from  this  vein  and  readj^for  reduction;  but 
so  far  no  machinery  has  been  erected. 

The  Constantia  is  six  miles  southeast  of  the  foregoing.  The  trail,  as 
long  as  it  crosses  the  main  mountain,  leads  over  syenite  and  talc-slate; 
but  as  soon  as  it  descends  to  the  lower  foot-hills  on  the  east  it  strikes 
greenstone  and  metamorphic  slates,  all  running  northeast  and  south- 
west. In  a  belt  of  talc-slate  lies  the  Constantia.  It  is  an  enormous 
vein,  the  croi)pings  of  which  are  seen  for  over  1,000  feet;  For  that  dis- 
tance it  is  from  30  to  50  feet  wide,  but  at  both  ends  it  becomes  much 
narrower  and  finally  disappears.  The  vein  dips  25^  southeast.  Much 
of  this  quartz  vein  is  porous  and  highly  iron-stained,  and  in  oneof  these 
softer  layers  a  shaft  50  feet  deep  has  been  sunk.  There  are  from  20  to 
30  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump  which  shows  free  gold  occasionally.  Some 
of  the  quartz  was  formerly  worked  in  arrastras  at  Tyson's  wells,  al)0ut 
four  miles  to  the  east,  where  the  nearest  water  is  found  in  a  deep  well, 
and  the  result  is  reported  to  have  been  a  yield  of  from  $20  to  $35  ])er 
ton.  But  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  vein  for  several  years. 
Farther  to  the  southeast,  near  the  road  to  Wickenburg,  many  veins 
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containing  lead  and  copper  were  located  several  years  ago;  and  some  of 
them  were  opened  by  shafts  and  tunnels,  but  none  of  them  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  gold  placers  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Paz,  which  extend  over  an  area 
of  at  least  twenty  miles  in  all  directions,  deserve  some  notice.  A  very 
good  history  of  them  is  given  in  J.  Eoss  Browne's  report  of  1868,  and  it 
remains  only  at  the  present  time  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  their  probable 
origin.  They  are  undoubtedly  of  local  origin.  The  syenite  and  the 
metamorphic  slates  contain  many  large  quartz  veins,  but  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  small  gash- veins  in  the  slates  and  greenstone  have 
probably  furnished  most  of  the  gold.  The  gravel  is  not  rounded,  like 
fragments  of  stone  exposed  to  the  action  of  running  water  for  a  long 
time,  but  angular  and  sharp-edged.  There  is  very  little  earth  mixed 
with  it  on  the  sides  of  the  gulches  and  none  in  the  ravines  themselves. 
The  gravel  is  never  deep,  hardly  exceeding  a  depth  of  5  feet. 

There  being  no  water  in  the  vicinity,  nor  in  such  a  x)osition  that  it 
could  be  brought  to  the  placers,  the  gold  has  been  so  far  extracted  by 
dry-washing.  A  machine  constructed  lor  that  purpose  was  in  operation 
in  some  of  the  gulches  during  last  year,  but  it  had  lately  been  moved 
from  the  place  where  it  was  known  to  have  been  at  work,  and  I  could, 
therefore,  not  witness  the  operation.  The  results  reached  with  it  are 
claimed  to  be  very  satisfactory.  As  oirty  the  coarse  gold  can  be  got 
by  dry-washing,  these  placers  must  be  still  far  from  being  exhausted, 
though  they  have  been  worked  over  to  a  great  extent.  The  amounts 
taken  out  formerly  per  hand  per  day  are  reported  fabulously  high,  but 
much  more  gold  remains  now,  though  for  the  present  inaccessible,  than 
has  ever  been  taken  from  these  diggings. 

Eureka  district — This  district  is  forty-two  miles  north  of  Arizona 
City  on  the  Colorado  Kiver,  and  the  veins  are  from  one  mile  to  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  river.  The  district  is  an  old  one,  having  been  organ- 
ized in  1862.  The  country  rocks  are  granite,  slates,  and  porphyry,  and 
the  veins  are  mostly  contact-veins,  striking  west-southwest  and  east- 
northeast,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  45^. 

The  Margarita  is  3  feet  wide  and  has  been  opened  better  than  the 
other  veins  by  numerous  shafts  and  levels.  The  gangue  in  depth  is 
mostly  calcspar  and  quartz,  which  carries  argentiferous  galena  contain- 
ing from  $60  to  8100  in  silver.  Much  ore  has  been  shipped  from  this 
vein  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Rosario  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river.  The  shaft  is  60 
feet  deep  and  contains  a  2-foot  vein,  which  carries  mostly  zinc-blende 
containing  $7  per  ton  in  silver.  At  other  places  the  same  vein  contains 
galena,  assaying  as  high  as  74  ounces  per  ton  in  silver.  A  tunnel,  now 
in  200  feet,  is  intended  to  strike  the  shaft  at  300  feet. 

The  Buena  Vista,  Bronze,  and  others  have  also  been  opened  in  this 
district  and  all  of  them  carry  argentiferous  galena.  None  of  these  mines 
were  in  operation  in  1870. 

Across  the  Colorado  at  this  point,  on  the  California  side,  the  same 
helt  of  rocks  appears.  Here  five  or  six  mines  are  opened,  mostly  occur- 
ring in  the  neighborhood  of  trachyte  dikes.  They  contain  galena  with 
iron  pyrites,  and  this  ore  is  both  argentiferous  and  auriferous. 

The  Mammoth  is  a  representative  vein  of  this  kind.  The  shaft  is  80 
feet  deep.  The  arrangement  of  the  ore  in  this  vein  is  rather  peculiar, 
different  minerals  lying  in  slightly  inclined  layers  above  each  other  in 
the  same  vein,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  layer,  galena,  the  second,  iron 
pyrites,  the  third,  zinc-blende,  &c.  These  pyrites  yield,  by  assay,  2  ounces 
gold  per  ton,  and  0.77  ounces  silver;  the  blende,  5.83  ounces  silver;  the 
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galena,  122.47  ounces  silver.    Higher  up  on  the  mountain  the  galena  in 
the  same  lead  is  very  solid  and  contains  57,5  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Mr.  Peabody  worked  another  vein  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  speci- 
mens from  which  assayed  G1.5  per  cent,  of  lead,  55.5  ounces  silver,  and 
0.17  ounces  gold  per  ton. 

Caath  Borne  (liHtrict. — This  district  is  situated  opposite  a  point  on  the 
Colorado  River,  tliirty  miles  above  Arizona  City  and  inland  to  the  east 
about  twenty  miles.  It  was  organized  in  1863  and  18G4,  and  some  of  the 
mines  have  been  in  operation  more  or  less  ever  since.  The  district  has 
its  name  from  a  dome-shaped  butte,  whicli  towers  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  crcwst  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  is  visible  for  great  distances 
in  all  directions. 

Castle  Dome  district  has  a  very  rugged  surface,  and  the  mines  are  not 
easy  of  access.  Water  is  rather  scarce,  and  wood  is  confined  to  cotton- 
wood,  mesqnite,  ironwood,  and  palo  verde,  the  tirst  only  near  the  Colo- 
rado, while  the  two  latter  kinds  occur  hi  limited  quantity  in  all  the  dry 
washes  and  ravines  from  the  mountains. 

The  Castle  Dome  Mountains  are  an  isolated  range  ninning  northwest 
and  southeast,  and  extending  twenty-five  miles  from  a  point  near  the 
Gila  toward  the  northwest.  The  range  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  rocks  constituting  it  are  granite,  raetamorphic  slates,  basiilt, 
and  porphyries  ;  the  erupted  rocks  especially  give  to  the  outlines  of  the 
chain  that  ragged  appearance  so  characteristic  to  it. 

Prospecting  in  the  mountains  proper  has  so  far  been  devoid  of  satis- 
factory results.  Exceptional  seams  of  yellow  and  blue  talcose  clays 
are  met  with;  also  several  large  veins  of  hard,  dense  quartss,  slightly 
tinged  with  oxide  of  iron,  but  they  are  not  auriferous.  One  of  these 
veins  can  be  traced  through  the  mountains  for  several  miles,  haviutj 
withstood  the  action  of  the  elements,  while  the  neighboring  rocks  were 
destroyed  and  washed  away  for  many  feet  in  depth.  This  ledgje  is  fix)m 
3  to  20  feet  wide,  strikes  north  4(P  west,  and  dips  about  25°  southwest. 
On  one  casing  beautiful  dark  dentritic  forms  are  seen,  and  pieces  of 
this  sometimes  contain  visible  gold;  but  on  the  whole  the  vein  is  barren. 

The  district  was  first  entered  by  Americans  in  18(53,  but  old  and  almu- 
doned. mines  with  shrubbery  of  many  years'  growth  uix)n  their  dumps,  a 
well-beaten  trail  to  the  (iila,  piles  of  slag  and  traces  of  ruined  S]>anish  fur- 
naces near  that  river,  clearly  demonstrate  that  this  ground  was  known 
and  worked  by  the  ]VIexicaus  prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
Americans. 

The  founders  of  the  district  (as  is  related  by  one  of  them)  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  galena  was  nearly  pure  silver,  and  that  in  the 
possession  of  mines  here  they  had  a  "  big  thing.''  They  suffered  from 
want  of  w£ter,  provisions,  and  mining  supplies;  yet  the^-  worked  here 
during  the  summer  heat,  Sundays  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  day,  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  of  being  in  luck.  No  efforts  were  made 
to  explore  mines  or  to  extract  ores;  all  their  energies  were  centered 
upon  the  acquisition  of  ground  by  posting  notices  and  complying  with 
the  district  regulations  in  regard  to  work,  &c.  Several  months  elapsed 
before  satisfactory  assays  coidd  be  obtained,  when  the  mere  word 
'Mead''  destroyed  their  hopes,  and  dispelled  their  bright  illusions  as  the 
splash  of  a  stone  eii'aces  the  reflection  of  scenery  from  the  face  of  a 
placid  lake.  The  reaction  was  great,  and  the  disappointed  miners  wei*e 
easily  called  away  by  the  reports  from  La  Paz,  Weaver,  and  other 
rich  placers.  Castle  Dome  was  again  a  solitude.  Later,  the  establish- 
ment at  San  Francisco  of  smelting  furnaces  and  lead-works  civated  a 
demand  for  lead  ores,  which  again  brought  this  district  into  notice,  and 
veins  here  were  worked  with  varying  success  until  the  opening  of  sim- 
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liar  mines  in  California  and  !N'evada,  from  being  nearer  at  hand,  diverted 
the  attention  and  money  of  capitalists,  who  had  been  promoting  opera- 
tions down  here.  Many  promising  veins  were  abandoned  for  want  of 
capital.  This  winter  work  lias  ^cn  resumed  on  several  lodes  with 
highly  gratifying  results.  The  books  of  one  mine,  the  Flora  Temple, 
show  that  the  first  100  tons  of  ore  were  placed  upon  the  dump,  cleaned 
and  ready  for  transportation  at  an  expenditure  of  less  than  8900,  which 
includes  cost  of  tools,  supplies,  and  every  expense  incurred  in  the  dis- 
covery and  opening  of  the  mine.  The  ore  is  an  argentiferous  galena, 
and  assays  63  per  cent,  lead  and  39  ounces  silver  per  ton.  The  mines 
are  perfectly  dry,  no  moisture  having  been  found  at  the  greatest  depth 
yet  reached.  On  the  score  of  security,  economy,  and  facility  for  working, 
the  absence  of  water  underground  amply  compensates  the  trifling  in- 
convenience of  having  to  use  it  from  barrels.  Water  is  hauled  to  the 
mines  from  the  Colorado  Kiver  by  the  teams  employed  in  carrying  ores 
down  to  the  landing.  •  Fuel  is  abundant  in  the  ravines,  which  are  well 
stocked  with  a  species  of  lignum-vitae,  known  here  as  "iron wood."  The 
country  rock  in  the  small  district  in  which  mines  are  actually  worked 
is  slate  and  granite.  The  mOvSt  prominent  lodes  appear  to  be  true 
fisj^urc- veins,  running  north-northwest  and  south-southeast,  dipping  in- 
differently to  east  or  west.  The  principal  characteristic  is  a  gangue  of 
fluor-spar,  tinged  pink  or  green,  and  sometimes  beautifully  crystallized. 

The  Castle  Dome  mine,  now  being  worked  with  great  vigor,  con- 
tains 2,200  feet,  acquired  by  location  and  purchase.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  have  been  opened  and  worked  to  the  depth  of  56  feet,  pro- 
ducing some  500  tons  of  shipping  ores.  The  greatest  depth  attained  in 
exploration  is  104  feet.  Surface  explorations  clearly  establish  its  con- 
tinuitj'.  It  is  producing  ores  of  excellent  quality,  assays  of  metal  now 
in  tranmiu  to  San  Francisco  ranging  from  58  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent, 
lead,  and  823  to  $190  silver  per  ton. 

This  mine  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  diverse  character  of 
its  contents  and  the  beaut\'  and  richness  of  many  of  their  combi- 
nations. ^  Sulphurets  and  carbonates,  and  a  hall-deconiposed  galena, 
dull  in  color  and  exceedingly  rich  in  silver — eheinical  composition 
{IS  yet  unknown — are  generally  selected  for  sliipiiient;  the  pQorer 
carbonates  and  sulphurets  being  retained  with  an  ultimate  view  to 
smelting  at  the  mine  or  at  the  Colorado  Eiver.  The  strike  of  the 
vein  is  north  44^  west ;  dip,  15'^  west.  The  foot- wall  is  a  talcose  slate, 
with  a  pink  tint.  The  vein-matter  contains  many  combinations  of  claj', 
talc,  gj]KSum,  fluor-spar,  iS:c.,  of  constantly  varying  color  and  consist- 
ercy.  *  The  vein  proper  varies  in  width  from  2  feet  to  8  and  10.  The 
shipping-ore  generally  occurs  in  compact  seams,  from  3  inches  to  2  feet 
iii  width,  thongh  frequently  met  with  in  kidney-formed  masses  in  spar  and 
in  the  argillaceous  and  talcose  vein-matter.  The  expense  of  extracting 
and  cleaning  the  ore  varies  with  the  character  of  the  vein.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  will  be  found  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  : 

Extraction  and  cleaning,  (estimated) 810  00 

^acks,  per  ton,  (estimated) 2  00 

Freight  to  Colorado  IJiver,  (a(;tual  figures) 10  00 

Treight  to  San  Francisco,  (actual  figures) 15  00 

Lijrhterage  to  reduction- works,  (actual  figures) 1  50 

Asj^ay  and  incidental,  (estimated) .' 1  50 

Total  expense  per  ton 40  00 
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The  Buckeye  was  worked  very  profitably  last  spring,  nntil  the  ap- 
proach of  hot  weather,  by  Messrs.  Butterfield.  Work  has  not  been 
resumed  yet  this  winter,  though  the  mine  shows  plenty  of  ore  and 
invites  labor.    It  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  Castle  Dome. 

The  Flora  Temple  was  first  opened  this  winter;  has  three  inchne 
shafts  sunk  to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  the  necessary  drifts  to  facilitate 
communication  and  ventilation.  From  this  limited  amount  of  work 
(the  stope  remaining  untouched)  150  tons  of  clean  ore  have  been  ex- 
tracted. 

The  Poorman  is  yielding  galena  of  first-rato  quality,  and  its  owners 
appear  well  satisfied. 

The  Prosperity,  Don  Santiago,  ]S"onpareil,  and  other  veins,  are  being 
prospected  withVery  promising  results. 

I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  above  information  to  Mr.  Geo.  Tyng, 
superintendent  of  the  Castle  Dome  mine,  and  to  Mr.  Julius  Sieback.  a 
mining  expert  of  Arizona  City,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  tbe 
Colorado  Eiver  mines  and  elsewhere. 

The  placers  of  Gila  City. — Some  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  east  of  Ari- 
zona City,  the  Castle  Dome  range  crosses  the  Gila.  0n  the  low  foot- 
hills on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  ali  the  ravines  and  gulches  in  them,  occur  gold  placers. 
They  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  although  they  have  been 
worked  over  by  dry- washing  to  a  great  extent,  they  ai-e  still  rich  in  fine 
gold,  which  could  not  be  reclaimed  by  that  process. 

The  main  mountain  range  consists  here  of  granite  and  syenite,  which 
is  traversed  by  greenstone  dikes.  The  foot-hills  consist  altogether  of 
metamorphic  slates,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  small  gash- veins 
and  bunches  of  iron-stained  quartz.  As  in  the  case  of  the  La  Paz 
placers,  I  think  that  the  gold  in  the  placers  comes  from  these  slates. 

The  placers  extend  along  both  banks  of  the  Gila  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  seveml  small  towns  like  Gila  City,  Los  Flores,  and  Oroville, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  first  gold  excitement.  They  are  now  deserted 
and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  white  men. 

At  Gila  City  a  San  Francisco  company  has  during  the  last  year 
erected  works  to  pump  tlie  water  from  the  Gila  up  into  a  reservoir  on 
top  of  the  highest  foot-hills  in  order  to  work  the  placers  of  the  vicinity 
by  hydraulic  power.  They  use  a  9-inch  pipe  through  which  they  pump 
the  water,  and  their  works  had  just  been  completed  when  I  left  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  first  run  they  had 'made  satisfied  them  of  the  value  of  the 
placers,  and  they  were  eager  to  continue  their  operations. 

The  gold  shown  to  me  was  mostly  coarse,  but  of  very  fine  quality,  be- 
ing worth  $19  75  per  ounce.  I  was  told  that  their  apparatus  for  savin^j 
the  fine  gold  had  not  been  completed,  but  was  to  be  put  up  soon.  If 
the  gold  left  in  these  placers  is  really  sufficient  to  pay  for  such  an  ex- 
pensive way  of  working  them,  the  field  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  large 
to  last  for  years. 

At  Los  Flores,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  small  five-stamp 
mill  has  been  at  work  for  a  part  of  the  year  crushing  gold  quartz  from 
some  small  veins  in  the  vicinity.  The  enterprise  seems  to  be  a  success, 
as  an  addition  of  five  stamps  to  the  mill  is  contemplated. 

Most  of  the  placer-mining  in  the  vicinity  is  done  by  Mexicans  and  Li- 
dians,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  reliable  data  as 
to  their  yield,  unless  the  shipments  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office  at  Ari- 
zona City  may  l)e  taken  as  a  criterion.  These  amount  to  little  less  than 
$75,000  during  the  year,  but  much  of  this  comes  undoubtedly  from 
other  sources  in  the  Territory. 
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PIMA  COUNTY. 

This  county  comprises  all  that  territory  in  Arizona  lying  east  of  lon- 
gitude 1130  20',  and  south  of  the  Gila  River.  Kext  to  Yavapai  it  is  the 
largest  in  the  Territory.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  fertile  agricul- 
tural lands  in  Arizona,  principally  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Gila  River  and 
its  tributaries,  all  of  which,  however,  require  irrigation.  The  great 
expanse  of  country  to  the  southwest  and  south  of  the  Lower  Gila  is 
barren,,  and,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Sonora  Desert.  The  level  sur- 
face of  the  Tertiary  plains  is  here  only  broken  by  the  appearance  of 
numerous  small  mountain-chains,  the  rugged  outlines  of  which  are  visi- 
ble for  great  distances. 

The  first  mining  in  Arizona  by  Americans  was  done  in  this  county, 
but  before  them  the  Mexicans  had  for  years  extracted  the  precious 
metals  from  these  domains.  Old  mines,  now  mostly  caved  in,  and  the 
remnants  of  ancient  beneficiating  works,  especially  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  county,  amply  confirm  the  traditions  of  the  Mexican  pop- 
ulation in  regard  to  this. 

The  Ajo  copper  mines  are  located  sixty  miles  south  of  Keuyon  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Gila  River.  Kenyon  Station  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
east  of  Arizona  City.  This  makes  a  land  transportation  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  to  the  Colorado,  over  a  good  natural  road;  the  first 
sixty  miles,  however,  are  entirely  destitute  of  water. 

There  are  several  veins  in  the  district,  all  of  which  occur  in  granite 
and  slate ;  strike  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dip  steeply  to  the  south- 
east. The  principal  vein  contains  solid  peacock  ore  in  a  fissure  27 
inches  wide.  The  main  shaft  is  150  feet  deep,,  and  in  this  water  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  140  feet,  which  had  to  be  carried  out  on  the  backs 
of  ^iexicans.  Several  drifts  and  galleries  were  run  from  this  shaft,  iU' 
the  majority  of  which  the  body  of  ore  is  much  split  up ;  in  others  it  thins 
out  to  mere  thread.  The  longest  level  is  100  feet  in.  In  another  vein  the 
gaDgue  is.  white  quartz,  which  contains  native  copper,  red  oxide,  and 
carbonates.  It  is  18  inches  wide  and  a  shaft  is  sunk  upon  it  to  the  depth 
of  90  feet.  From  this  a  level  is  run  30  feet  from  the  surface,  GO  feet 
long;  and  another,  45  feet  below  the  surface,  is  driven  in  30  feet.  The 
ore-streak  in  the  vein  is  on  an  average  one  foot  thick.  Water  was  struck 
in  this  shaft  also. 

There  are  several  other  shafts  on  these  veins,  from  20  to  60  feet  deep. 
lu  the  latter,  which  is  on  the  first-mentioned  vein,  only  decomposed 
ores,  very  solid  and  rich,  had  been  found. 

There  is  much  mesquite  wood  in  the  neighborhood,  and  water  was 
struck  in  a  ravine,  in  two  wells,  w  ithin  20  feet  from  the  surface.  Work 
is  temporarily  {^luspeuded  on  these  mines,  and  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  completion  of  the  South  Pacific  Railroad,  opposite  this  point,  on 
the  Gila,  will  lessen  transportation.  The  ores  are  extraordinarily  rich 
and  well  fitted  for  concentration  by  a  single  smelting  on  the  spot  into  a 
high-grade  crude  copper. 

The  country  south  of  Tucson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tubac,  I  have 
not  visited.  It  was  originally  my  intention  to  pay  a  visit  to  these 
regions  and  report  upon  the  mines  which  had  at  one  time  such  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  and  on  which  so  much  labor  and  treasure  have  been 
expended  in  the  past.  After  waiting  at  Tucson  over  two  weeks  for  an 
escort,  (for  no  part  of  Arizona  is  worse  infested  with  Apaches,  and  a 
small  party  of  White  men  cannot  safely  travel  in  these  regions,)  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  getting  one  without  waiting  three  or  four  weeks- 
longer,  I  concluded  to  turn  north  and  examine  some  other  portions  of 
H.  Ex.  10 18 
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the  Territory.  This  resolution  was  hastened  upon  learning  that  no 
work  whatever  had  been  done  on  those  mines  for  years,  and  upon 
reflection  that,  in  that  case,  I  would  not  be  able  to  see  enough  in  the 
broken-down  shafts  and  drifts  to  repay  for  the  long  trip.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  his  report  of  1868,  has  treated  these  mines 
80  fully,  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  more  and  better  opportunity 
for  examining  them,  and  he  has  quoted  such  excellent  authorities  in 
that  report,  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  all  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
these  mineral  veins  and  their  development  that  ever  was  learned  by 
working  them.  From  that  report  we  must  conclude  that  this  part  of 
Southern  Arizona  is  full  of  veins,  principally  carrying  true  silver  ores, 
which  appear  to  occur  under  the  same  geological  conditions  as  the  sil- 
ver veins  of  Northern  Mexico,  viz,  in  poq>hyritic  and  granitic  rocks,  or 
as  contact- veins  between  these  eruptive  rocks  and  sedimentary  strata, 
chiefly  limestones. 

Some  of  these  veins  have  been  worked  in  an  exceedingly  extravagant 
way.  According  to  the  reports  of  Kuestel,  Pumpelly,  Brunckow,  Schu- 
chardt  and  other  noted  mining  engineers,  it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of 
the  mineral  deposits  that  they  do  not  support  flourishing  mining  enter- 
prises even  under  the  present  high  cost  of  transportation,  but  entirely 
of  the  management  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  The  South  Pacific 
Eailroad  will  do  away  with  the  Indians  and  high  transportation,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  future  managers  of  these  mines  will 
have  profited  from  the  dearly-bought  experience  in  mining  all  over  the 
West. 

The  Lee  and  Scott  mine,  about  twelve  miles  duo  west  of  Tucson,  has 
been  worked  to  some  extent  to  within  a  year  or  two  ago.  But  althougli 
this  mine  is  almost  in  sight  of  the  capital  of  Arizona,  the  Apaches  have 
driven  off  and  killed  the  miners,  and  rendered  work  upon  the  lode  im- 
possible. This  vein  contains  a  mixture  of  galena  and  fahlore  very 
rich  in  silver,  the  portion  reduced  on  the  spot  having  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  $125  per  ton.  Governor  A.  P.  K.  Saffbrd,  of  Arizona,  who  has 
lately  visited  the  mine,  says  in  regard  to  it: 

The  conrse  of  the  lode  is  west-southwest  to  east-northeast ;  near  the  surface  its 
width  is  18  inches.  The  hanging-wall  is  smooth,  but  the  foot- wall  is  somewhat  broken, 
and  near  it  are  about  6  inches  of  very  concentrated  mineral.  For  tho  tirat  80  feet  iu 
the  shaft  tho  dip  of  the  vein  is  very  regular  45*^,  but  at  this  point  a  largo  horse  conies 
in  and  tho  ledge  nearly  pinches  out.  Below  this  horse,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  thick, 
the  vein  becomes  much  nearer  i)erpendlcular  and  widens  out.  At  90  feet,  water  in 
small  quantity  was  struck,  and  several  feeders  join  the  main  lode.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  lOO' feet  from  the  surface,  tho  ledge  is  about  5  feet  wide,  inclosed  in  plain 
walls,  and  the  mineral  seems  well  distributed  through  tho  t^angue.  The  characior  of 
the  ore  is  the  same  as  shown  to  you  (galena  and  fahlore.)  I  could  trace  the  cropping* 
for  some  distance  on  the  surface. 

In  this  district  there  are  also  some  very  rich  copper  and  lead  mines  containing  silver, 
several  of  which  have  been  worked  proiitably  in^times  past.  But  tho  constant  depre- 
dations of  tho  Apaches  caused  the  death  of  many  of  tho  workmen  and  owners  aud 
rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  any  live  stock  ;  so  work  had  to  bo  abandoned.  **  *  ' 
Could  we  have  protection  1  am  certain  many  of  these  mines,  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  those  south  of  here,  could  bo  worked  now  to  a  profit. 

The  following  description  of  the  country  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Arizona  Territory,  between  the  Rio  Salado  or  Salt  Eiver  on  the  north 
and  the  Sierra  Cananea  of  Sonora  on  the  south,  and  between  the  Kio 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  west,  and  the  Sierra  Dragones  and  the  one  hundred 
and  ninth  meridian  of  longitude  on  the  east,  has  been  kindly  fumisheil 
to  me  by  Lieutenant  John  G.  Bourke  of  the  Third  Cavalry.  This  sketch 
was  compiled  from  notes  collected  during  the  numerous  scouts  of  Troop 
F,  Third  Cavalry,  and  especially  during  the  one  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  volunteer  troops  acting  under  the  command  of  Governor  A.  P.K-Saf 
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ford  of  Arizona.  While  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  expected  of  notes 
so  hastily  taken,  the  sketch  will  nevertheless  give  an  approximately 
correct  idea  of  the  features  and  resources  of  a  region  as  yet  so  little 
known. 

SOUTHEASTERN  ARIZONA. 

In  its  general  features  this  portion  of  Arizona  presents  a  constant 
succession  of  mountain  ranges,  spurs,  and  offshoots  from  the  great  cen- 
tral chains  of  the  continent.  None  of  these  are  of  very  great  length,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Sierra  Blanca,  but  they  all  obtain  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea-level,  and  being  cut  up  by  deep  cauonsand  gorges  offer  very 
often  great  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  roads.  Between  these 
sierras  are,  in  general,  to  be  found  level  plains  or  "  playas,"  covered 
with  a  good  growth  of  the  various  grasses  peculiar  to  the  Southwest, 
and  consequeutl3'  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  stock-raising. 

Commencing  on  the  north,  there  is  the  Sierra  Ancha,  otherwise  called 
the  Tonto  Mountains ;  immediately  to  the  south  and  ciist,  separated  by 
the  Rio  Salado  from  the  former,  the  Apache  Mountains,  cut  up  by  canons 
and  ravines,  buJ  well  watered;  farther  to  the  east,  and  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  llio  San  Carlos,  are  the  Picachos  de  San  Carlos ;  to  the  north, 
and  slightly  to  the  east  the  Sierra  Natanes,  and  farthest  to  the  north 
and  making  an  elbow  to  the  east  and  south,  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  the 
MogoUon  Mountains.  South  of  the  Apache  Mountains,  and  bordering 
close  upon  the  Rio  Gila,  (proceeding  from  west  to  east,)  are  the  Sierra 
Pinal,  Sierra  Mescal,  and  the  Cordillera  Gileiia. 

Still  tarther  south,  and  bordering  upon  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Gila,  are 
the  isolated  peaks  .called  the  Dos  Narices  or  the  Saddle  Mountains  and 
the  northern  end  of  the  Pinaleiio  and  Mount  Trimble  and  Mount 
Graham.  The  Sierra  Blanca  trends  from  north  to  south  for  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length,  but  the  short  arm  of  this  range  has  a  general 
course  from  east  to  west.  The  Pinal,  Mescal,  and  Cordillera  Gileiia 
cross  the  course  of  the  River  Gila  obliquely,  and  the  San  Catarina,  San 
Pedro,  Pinaleiio  and  some  smaller  ranges  run  also  about  northwest  and 
southeast. 

The  Guachuca  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  San  Jos^  are  upon  the  Sonora 
line,  as  is  also  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dragoon  Range;  the  only 
other  range  of  importance  is  the  Santa  Rita  in  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  Territory.  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  from  a  sketch 
thus  hurriedly  compiled  any  accurate  view  of  the  general  trend  and 
arrangement  of  these  ranges,  while  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  prevents 
the  completion  of  a  topographical  chart;  yet  as  these  mountains,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  prominent  landmarks,  contain  inexhaustible  mineral 
treasure,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  give  them  particular  men- 
tion. 

'  Among  the  ^'playas"  of  largest  extent  is  the  valley  or  ''playa"  of  San 
Domingo,  which  ext<5nds  on  the  east  well  into  Kew  Mexico.  It  has  a 
few  streams  of  no  consequence. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  is  a  largo  plain,  extending 
from  the  San  Catarina  range  on  the  north  to  the  Sierra  Mesteiies,  or 
Whetstone  Mountains  on  the  southeast,  and  thence  bearing  away  to  the 
northwest  until  it  runs  into  the  plains  bordering  upon  the  Gila.  The 
last,  but  most  fertile  and  valuable,  is  the  stretch  of  country  from  the 
southern  si(h^  of  the  Sierra  Mestenes  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Sierra 
Guachuca.  Hemmed  in  on  the  west  by  the  little  hills  called  the  Barba- 
comara,  it  rnites  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Guachuca  range  with 
a  fertile  valley  now  belonging  to  Sonora,  and  bounded  by  the  Sierra 
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Giiacliiiea  and  Sierra  Canaiiea  on  the  north  and  south  respectively. 
This  is  the  garden-spot  of  Southern  Arizona.  Abundantly  provided 
with  water  by  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  llio  Barbacomara,  Rio  Cananea,  and 
their  little  affluents,  it  otters  to  the  enterprising  agriculturist  a  field  of 
labor  which  would  undoubtedly  prove  highly  remunerative.  Covereil 
with  rich  grasses  all  the  year,  having  an  abundance  of  fine  timber  and 
building-stone  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  it  will  yet  prove  to  be  cue 
of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Southwest.  In  this  favored  section  should 
also  bo  included  the  valley  of  the  Sonoita  and  the  country  around  Carap 
Crittenden,  which  will,  however,  be  ti-eated  of  under  the  proper  head. 
The  rivers  and  streams  are  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries,  some  of  whicb, 
however,  sink  before  reiicliing  the  main  stream. 

The  Gila  rises  in  New  IMexico,  in  the  mountains  north  and  west  of 
Fort  Bayard,  flows  in  a  tortuous  course  to  west  and  somewhat  to  the 
south  until  it  reaches  the  Colorado,  at  or  near  Fort  Yuma.  It  is  a 
very  narrow  stream,  with  a  swift  current,  shallow  during  most  of  the 
year,  but  in  the  rainy  season  vastly  increasing  its  volume.  Its  banks 
are  fringed  with  cottonwoods,  ash,  and  willows.  Shortly  after  crossing 
the  one  hundred  and  ninth  meridian  it  passes  through  an  abrupt  caiiou, 
of  no  great  depth,  but  great  beauty ;  another  caiion,  called  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Gila,  is  passed  before  it  meets  the  San  Pedro.  Much  of 
the  region  through  which  it  flows  before  passing  Mount  Trimble  and 
Mount  Graham  shows  decided  evidence  of  volcanic  action,  lava,  basalt, 
obsidian,  and  such  minerals  being  found  everywhere.  West  of  these 
mountains  the  traces  of  water  are  upon  all  the  hills. 

The  principal  tributaries  are  (in  Arizona)  between  109^  and  110^ 
west,  flowing  in  from  the  north,  the  Natros,  the  Prieto,  the  Bonito,  and 
another  stream  to  the  east  of  the  Bonito,  and  at  present  without  a  name. 
The  San  Domingo  is  supposed  to  join  it  from  the  south,  but  is  an  under- 
ground stream. 

Between  110^  and  111^  west  are,  upon  the  north,  the  Rio  San  Carlos 
and  the  Wallen  Creek,  the  latter  an  unimportant  stream ;  upon  the 
south,  the  San  Pedro,  a  river  of  considerable  length  and  consequence 
and  the  Rock  and  Deer  Creek,  these  last  being,  however,  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Between  llio  jjnd  113^  west,  upon  the 
north  are  the  stream  called  Mineral  Creek  and  the  Salt  River,  while 
upon  the  south  there  is  the  Santa  Cruz,  which  sinks  before  it  joins.  Of 
these  the  Rio  Salado,  or  Salt  River,  the  San  Pedro,  San  Carlos,  Bonito. 
Prieto,  and  Santa  Cruz,  with  their  tributaries,  will  be  considered.  The 
Rio  Natros  more  properly  belongs  to  New  Mexico.  It  has  one  aflBuent, 
the  Rio  Azul. 

The  Salado  is  formed  in  the  Mogollon  Mountains,  by  the  junction  of 
two  small  streams ;  flows  in  a  general  southwest  direction,  and  empties 
into  the  Gila  between  112^  and  li3o  west  longitude.  Itsmaiu  branchisthe 
Verde,  a  considerable  stream,  which  joins  it  from  the  north,  but  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  district  here  described.  The  Salt  River  also  has  two 
small  tributaries,  the  Pinto,  (with  its  branch,  the  Pappoose^)  and  the 
Pinal,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Pinal  Mountains,  and  flow  north,  join- 
ing the  Salado  about  ten  miles  apart. 

Rio  San  Carlos  rises  in  the  Sierra  Blanca  region,  and  after  flowing 
southwest  receives  one  bi-anch,  the  Rio  Alisos,  about  twelve  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Gila.  Rio  San  Pedro  is  formed  in  Sonora,  about 
thirty  miles  above  the  American  line,  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
the  Rincon  de  Burro  from  the  east  and  the  Cananea  from  the  west. 
These  little  streams  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  San 
Pedro  flows  north-northwest  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and 
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empties  into  the  Gila,  fourteen  miles  beyond  the  point  where  it  (the  Sau 
Pedro)  ha«  received  its  principal  tributary,  the  Aravaypa.  Proceeding 
down  the  stream  from  its  source,  there  are  from  the  east  the  San  Josl%  a 
small  rivxdet  from  the  Sierra  Dragones,  Prospect  Creek,  and  finally  the 
Amvaypa.  On  the  west  there  are  one  small  stream  from  the  south  side 
of  the  Sierra  Guachuca,  the  Barbacomora,  and  a  brook  from  the  San  Pedro 
Mountains,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  its  source.  There  are  others, 
but  none  of  permanence  or  importance.  The  San  Pedro  along  the 
longest  part  ot*  its  course  flows  between  clay  banks,  and  is  very  narrow ; 
its  valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Territory",  and  will  be  in 
time  filled  with  a  prosperous  population. 

The  Bonito  rises  in  the  Sierra  Blanca,  flows  south  through  a  wonderful 
caiion,  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  Gila,  about  thirty-five  or  forty  miles 
due  west  of  the  New  Mexican  line ;  it  is  very  narrow,  but  very  swift 
and  of  some  volume.  Xo  tributaries  of  much  account  join  it,  and  it  is 
about  seventy -five  miles  long.  The^  Rio  Prieto,  for  about  twenty -five  or 
thirty  miles  before  entering  the  Gila,  flows  parallel  to  the  Bonito.  Its 
course  beyond  that  is  more  to  the  southwest.  It  always  contains  a  great 
deal  of  water,  but  the  streams  flowing  into  it  are  of  little  volume.  The 
Santa  Cruz  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Guachuca,  flows  south  into  Sonora 
until  it  reaches  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  it  bends  to  the  west,  and 
after  flowing  in  this  direction  about  thirty  miles  turns  north-northwest, 
passing  over  the  line  into  Arizona.  It  sinks  just  below  Tucson,  and 
its  waters  are  supposed  to  reach  the  Gila  near  Maricopa  Wells.  The 
principal  tributary  of  this  river  is  the  Sonoita,  coming-in  on  the  east ; 
there  are  also  one  or  two  afduents  from  the  Sierra  Guachuca.  The  entire 
valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  very  fertile,  producing  in  great  abundance 
nearly  all  the  vegetables  found  in  the  Middle  States.  Barley  is  the  prin- 
cipal cereal. 

The  future  prosperity  of  this  section  will  be  mainly  dependent  upon 
two  sources,  mining  and  stock-raising.  The  indications  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  manganese  can  be  observed  in  every  mountain,  the 
Sierra  Guachuca  being  especially  rich  in  the  first  three.  Silver  and  gold, 
iron  and  manganese  undoubtedly  exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  ele- 
vated country  bordering  upon  the  Bonito  and  Prieto.  A  large  silver  lead 
has  been  discovered  in  the  hills  back  of  the  village  of  Tres  Alamos, 
while  tradition  has  it  the  Canon  de  Oro,  in  the  San  Catarina,  contains 
a  valuable  mine  formerly  worked  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  by  them 
abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  depredations.  !Nearly  all  the  valuable 
building  stones  are  found.  Granite,  porphyry,  and  sandstone  are  in 
nearly  all  the  mountains.  Sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  alabaster  and 
gypsum,  is  met  with  in  great  quantity  in  the  Aravaypa  Canon,  while 
a  valuable  quarry  of  hard  limestone  exists  near  Camp  Grant  on  the 
San  Pedro,  and  an  abundance  of  it  is  known  to  occur  in  the  Sierra 
Blanca.  The  hilly  country  appears  in  general  to  be  adapted  to  the  rear- 
ing of  sheep,  while  the  less  elevated  portions  could  again,  as  formerly,  be 
divided  into  large  ranches  for  beef-cattle  and  horses.  It  is  said  that  a 
generation  ago,  before  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  American 
forces,  large  droves  and  herds  of  mustangs  and  wild  cattle  were  raised 
in  the  valley  of  the  San  Pedro  and  the  Barbacomara,  but  the  constant 
incursions  of  the  Apaches  have  since  occasioned  the  abandonment  of 
most  of  the  ranches.  The  great  number  of  deserted  corrals  and  houses 
affords  ample  and  melancholy  evidence  that  the  Government  has  com- 
pletely ignored  the  interests  and  advancement  of  this  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory. The  soil,  though  nearly  always  requiring  irrigation,  yields  an 
abundant  return  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  and  such  is  the  genial 
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nature  of  the  climate  that  two  crops  of  vegetables  can  without  difficulty 
be  obtained  every  year.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  natural  resources  are  concerned,  is  the  lack  of  wood,  yet  this 
want  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  Sierra  Guachuca,  San  Joso, 
Pinal,  and  upon  the  Santa  Kita  and  portions  of  the  San  Catarina  Monu- 
tains,  plenty  of  fine  pine  timber  is  procurable,  a  large  saw-mill  beinjrnow 
in  successful  operation  near  the  Sonoita  settlement.  The  southern 
boundary  of  the  ''pine  belt"  of  Arizona  crosses  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Apache  Mountains.  Cottonwoods,  ash,  and  willows  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  all  the  streams,  the  first  named  being  serviceable  for  posts 
jiud  sills,  but  not  of  much  account  otherwise.  The  ash  is  a  very  hard 
wood  and  very  durable.  The  "  roble,"  or  scrub  oak,  is  encountered  more 
frequently  than  any  other  tree  except  the  mesquit ;  it  affords  very  good 
fuel.  The  mesquite  is  a  tree  in  favor  of  which  much  may  be  said ;  in  the 
adjoining  Tenitory  of  New  Mexico  it  never  reaches  more  than  the  alti- 
tude of  a  bush ;  here  it  attains  the  dignity  of  a  tree.  Trunk  and  branches 
furnish  excellent  firewood,  but  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
its  enormous  roots  exceeds  that  of  either  the  oak  or  hickory.  The  few 
specimens  of  furniture  constructed  from  this  wood  indicate  by  their 
beauty  and  durability  its  value  to  the  cabinet-maker.  The  "  beans"  are 
much  relished  as  food  by  horses,  and  the  Indians  use  them  to  make  a  kind 
of  cake,  which  is  not  unpalatable.  The  gum  exuding  from  the  branches 
in  the  months  of  October  and  November  is  very  similar  to  the  gum  arabic 
of  commerce  and  is  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  the  same  purposes  ami 
as  a  medicine.  .The  pifion  is  something  like  the  cedar,  is  a  good  fuel, 
and  produces  a  quantity  of  balsamic  resin  which  has  the  taste  and  odor 
of  turpentine ;  the  nuts  are  edible.  The  mauzauita  has  a  very  fi*agile 
but  handsome  wood  ;  the  berries  are  similar  to  "bear  berries." 

This  portion  of  Arizona  is  not  as  well  provided  with  game  as  are  the 
regions  lying  closer  to  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  those  in  the  northwest, 
nevertheless,  deer,  antelope,  and  bears  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Wild  turkeys  are  often  found,  and  so  are  ducks  and  quails.  The  fish 
are  very  insipid,  excepting  those  found  in  the  Santa  Cruz. 

The  supi)lies  of  the  country  are  drawn  from  three  sources :  from  Cal- 
ifornia, by  way  of  Fort  Yuma ;  S:om  Guaymas,  through  Sonora ;  and 
from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  via  Santa  F6,  The  pressing  need  of  railroad 
communication  is  manifest,  and  hopes  are  now  entertained  that  the 
early  construction  of  the  thirty-second  parallel  road  will  soon  reme<ly 
the  deficiency.  So  much  ability  has  already  been  displayed  and  wasted 
in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  various  proposed  routes  that 
the  extension  of  the  limits  of  this  sketch  for  any  such  purpose  would  be 
unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  One  thing  appears  evident,  that  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  -^Vrizona  would  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  construction  of  the  line,  but  the  United  States  would  derive  quite 
as  much  and  more.  The  early,  completion  of  a  road  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  over  which  travel  would  never  be  impeded  by  the  snows 
of  winter,  coupled  with  the  great  development  of  trade  between  our  own 
country'  and  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango 
seems  to  offer  inducements  not  to  be  disregarded.  Emigration  pouring 
in  would  soon  solve  the  Indian  problem  by  the  extermination  or  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  hostile  tribes,  while  the  Territory,  finding  its 
natural  outlet  to  the  Pacific  in  the  annexation  of  the  port  of  Guajmas, 
would  soon  take  its  i)lace  among  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Western 
States. 

No  part  of  the  country  can  possibly  offer  greater  inducements  to  the 
stock-raiser  than  the  valley  of  the  Barbacomara  and  the  Upper  San 
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Pedro.  Covered  with  a  perennial  growth  of  the  richest  grasses,  well 
watered  by  numerous  springs  and  streamlets  from  the  neighboring 
mountains,  this  region  has  a  climate  so  mild  that  stock  would  thrive 
the  year  round  without  shelter,  save  that  which  would  be  afforded 
against  the  fervid  summer  sun  by  the  numerous  evergreen  trees,  ex 
tending  well  into  the  plain. 

Xor  is  this  country  devoid  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  canons  of  the 
Colorado  can  scarcely  surpass  those  of  the  Bonito,  and  of  the  Ara- 
vaypa.  The  walls  of  the  former  tower  to  an  imposh)g  height,  (nearly 
1,500  feet,)  and  present  but  one  or  two  difficult  avenues  of  egress  for  a 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  caiion  of  the  Aravaypa  bas  been 
referred  to  in  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Bell,  "Xew  Tracks  in  Xorth 
America.'^  The  country  lying  more  to  the  south  does  not  present  as 
bold  an  aspect,  the  peaks  being  less  elevated  and  the  canons  less  ab- 
rupt. The  numerous  valleys,  each  provided  with  springs  or  streams 
and  clothed  with  verdure  during  the  entire  year,  make  the  landscape 
more  interesting,  if  less  impressive.  From  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, forests  and  groves  stretch  down  the  sides,  affording  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  extensive  plains  below.  The  abundance  of  wild  grapes 
growing  luxuriantly  from  vines  which  have  embraced  some  of  the  old- 
est trees  indicate  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit. 
In  the  low-lands  perpetual  summer  reigns  upon  the  hills,  and  in  the 
caiions  spring  is  the  only  season,  but  upon  the  mountain-tops  can  be 
experienced  winds  as  severe  as  those  of  a  northern  autumn. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Arizona  has  hardly 
begun,  although  the  territorial  government  has  been  organized  about 
eight  years.  It  will  be  asked  why  this  is  so,  if  the  Territory  really 
contains  these  various  mineral  deposits ;  and  the  invariable  answer  of 
those  acquainted  with  the  conditions  surrounding  mining  enterprises  iu 
that  country  will  be,  because  the  Apaches  infest  the  Territory.  This 
one  fact,  coupled  perhaps,  in  some  parts  of  the  countrj^,  with  high 
freights,  is  really  the  principal  obstacle,  not  alone  to  mining,  but  also  to 
agriculture,  and  in  fact  all  other  occupations. 

It  is  true,  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  Arizona  are  exces- 
sively hot  in  the  summer  months,  and  water  is  here  scarce  in  the  mount- 
ains at  that  time,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  portions  of  Nevada;  yet 
mining  is  successfully  carried  on  in  that  State,  and  assumes  yearly 
greater  proportions.  Again,  as  to  high  freights,  it  is  well  known  that 
all  the  Western  States  and  Territories  have  had  to  contend,  to  within  a 
year  or  two  ago,  with  the  same  difficulty,  and  it  did  not  prevent  the 
mining  of  the  precious  metals,  though  it  has  crippled  the  industry  very 
much  in  times  past. 

But  in  none  of  those  States  and  Territories  have  the  settlers  had  to 
contend  with  foes  like  the  Apaches.  Their  hostility  to  the  white  man, 
as  well  as  to  other  Indian  tribes,  has  been  displayed  by  them,  and  found 
vent  for  years  in  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  which,  with  the  limited 
number  of  troops  at  its  disposal,  the  Government  has  thus  far  found 
itself  unable  to  terminate  successfully.  And,  to  aggravate  the  situation, 
the  peculiar  climate  and  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  Territory  are 
the  best  allies  the  Ai)aches  could  wish  for.  The  broad  gravel  plains  with- 
out water,  as  well  as  the  rugged  mountains,  forbid  a  sufficiently  rapid 
prosecution  of  the  Indians,  when,  after  their  frequent  foraging  expedi- 
tions, they  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  their  mountain  strongholds,  where 
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they  generally  scatter  in  all  directions.  The  Apaches  are  not  a  strong 
tribe,  but  very  few  of  them  can,  under  the  circumstances,  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  and  effectually  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
as  long  as  it  is  not  better  connected  with  other,  parts  of  the  Union. 

But  what  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  do  in  the  past  the 
South  Pacific  or  Texas  Pacific  Kailroad  will  certainly  do.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads,  it  will  attract  population, 
and  the  citizens,  less  hampered  in  regard  to  Indians  than  the  mili- 
tary powers,  will  soon  dispose  of  the  question  in  their  own  way  •  Sup- 
plies will  be  brought  to  the  mines  at  rates  permitting  the  industry  to 
prosper,  and  safety  of  life  and  property  will  continually  tend  to  expand 
it.  As  to  the  basis  of  all  mining  operations,  the  existence  of  the  min- 
eral veins,  the  foregoing  report  amply  affirms  their  abundance,  though 
not  one-third  of  Arizona  has  been  prospected,  or  even  visited  by  white 
men.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  mineral  deposits  of  Arizona, 
as  a  whole,  are  richer  in  the  precious  metals,  per  ton  of  ore,  than  those 
of  other  countries.  If  they  were,  they  would  be  the  onlj-  exception  in 
the  world.  But  the  number  of  veins  in  these  barren,  rough  mountains, 
and  their  close  proximity  to  each  other,  are  surprising. 

It  is,  in  this  connection,  remarkable  that  all  the  veins  of  Arizona 
have  either  a  northwest  and  southeast  or  a  northeast  and  south- 
west strike.  This  points  to  the  formation  of  these  two  classes  of  veins 
at  two  difterent  periods,  and  it  will  be  interesting,  at  some  future  time, 
when  the  action  of  the  eruptive  forces  in  Arizona  is  better  understood, 
to  follow  this  subject  further. 

One  class  of  mineral  veins  in  Arizona,  though  very  valuable,  will 
require  much  capital  and  skill  in  their  development,  and  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  i)recious  metals  from  their  ores.  These  are  the  gold-bearing 
sulphurets  of  the  Sierra  Prieta,  very  much  like  those  of  a  portion  oi 
Colorado,  and  equally  difficult  to  treat.  But  even  if  none  of  the  new 
processes  now  contemplated  for  the  cheap  beneficiation  of  such  ores  (by 
a  roasting  which  will  effectually  free  the  gold,  and  by  subsequent 
amalgamation)  should  prove  successful,  the  construction  of  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  will  render  the  application  of  the  Plattner  chloridizing 
process  remunerative.  Besides,  many  of  those  ores  are  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  permit  the  introduction  "of  smelting  works,  by  the  use  of 
which  the  highest  and  most  perfect  yield  of  the  precious  metals  may  be 
obtained,  as  soon  as  the  railroad  shall  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation 
sufficit»utly  to  permit  the  shipment  of  base  metals. 

After  the  construction  of  the  great  southern  transcontinental  railway, 
Arizona  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in  regard  to  its  speedy  development, 
and  the  mines  especially  will  be  foremost  to  build  up  a  country  which, 
so  far,  has  been  persistently  decried  by  those  who  do  not  know  or 
acknowledge  the  half  of  its  internal  resources. 

Even  for  the  present  the  mining  districts  adjacent  to  the  Colorado 
River  offer  excellent  chances  for  the  investment  of  capital.  But 
to  build  up  a  successi'ul  mining  industry  in  those  districts  the  ores  must 
be  beneficiated  on  the  si)ot,  and  land  transportation  must  bo  limited  to 
that  of  the  metals  only.  At  the  same  time  professional  skill  and  eco- 
nomical business  habits  must  be  employed  to  work  these  on»s.  These 
qualifications,  which  cannot  be  acquired  except  by  a  thorough  theoret- 
ical and  practical  education  in  mining  have,  so  far,  not  been  brought  to 
bear  in  Arizona,  except  in  isolated  cases. 

The  total  product  of  Arizona  during  the  fiscal  year  1869-70,  in 
gold  and  silver,  does  not  exceed  8800,000,  coin  value.  This  includes  the 
value  of  several  hundred  tons  of  argentiferous  lead  ores,  shipped  from 
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the  Lower  Colorado.  While  this  estimate  may  be  too  low  ou  account  of 
the  omission  of  such  amounts  as  have  undoubtedly  been  carried  off  by 
Mexican  placer  miners  into  Sonora,  it  embodies  all  those  values  of 
which  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  in  the  Territory  itself. 

The  decrease  from  last  year's  production  is  partly  due  to  the  stoppage 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  of  the  mills  on  Lynx  Creek ;  principally, 
however,  to  the  unexampled  drought,  which  impeded  both  placer  and 
quartz  mining,  and  to  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  hostile  Apaches 
during  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEW   MEXICO. 

The  product  of  gold  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  during  the  last 
year  has  been  little  in  excess  of  that  of  the  year  before. 

The  Moreno  gold  fields,  the  principal  part  of  which,  the  Maxwell 
grant,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  to  an  English  company  during  the 
year,  have  held  their  own,  as  a  whole,  the  Aztec  Mill  having  made  up 
by  an  increased  yield  what  was  lost  by  the  placers.  The  latter  have 
had  a  better  supply  of  water  than  last  year,  the  Moreno  ditch  having 
been  partly  puddled  and  connected  with  additional  sources  of  a  water 
supply.  Only  the  larger  placer  mining  claims,  however,  have  been 
worked  during  any  considerable  portion  of  the  season. 

Of  twelve  claims  reported  six  have  produced  over  $10,000,  and  the 
product  of  all  the  claims  is  about  8110,000.  The  twelve  claims  men- 
tioned have  emploj'ed  sixty-six  men  on  an  average  of  six  mouths, 
pacing  wages  of  about  860  per  month.  The  average  yield  per  day  per 
hand  of  these  claims  has  been  89  70.  The  most  productive  claim  has 
been  that  of  Arthur  &  Co.,  which  yielded  $20,000,  employing  ten  men 
during  eight  months. 

The  Aztec  Mining  Company^  whose  mine  has  been  described  in  last 
year's  report,  has  employed  thirty  men  steadily  for  twelve  months  at 
average  wages  of  83  25  per  day.  They  have  extracted  during  that  time 
over  3,500  tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded  876  76  per  ton,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  8200,000.  This  yield  is  higher  per  ton  than  that  of  last 
year,  and  perhaps  unique  in  the  United  States  for  so  large  an  amount 
of  ore. 

The  discovery  of  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  on  the  Max- 
well grant  is  important  for  the  future  of  that  portion  of  New  Mexico. 
Several  beds,  some  of  which  are  reported  to  be  10  feet  thick,  have  been 
found  in  the  Eaton  Mountains,  along  the  Red  River  and  on  the  Verraejo. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Upper  Poiiil  and  the  Cimanoa  Rivers  other  beds 
are  said  to  have  been  traced.  All  of  these  are  probably  not  coals,  but 
rather  lignites;  but  even  if  so,  their  discovery  is  a  very  fortunate  event 
for  a  country  in  which  timber  is  not  overabundant. 

The  mines  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo  Mining  and  Ditch  Company,  near 
San  Antonio,  in  Taos  County,  which  were  mentioned  in  last  year's  re- 
port, on  account  of  their  great  extent  and  the  extraordinary  "facilities 
offered  here  for  cheap  reduction,  on  account  of  the  low  i)rice  of  labor 
and  the  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  the  latter  sufficient  to  drive  a 
twenty-stamp  mill,  have  not  yet  realized  the  expectations  entertained  in 
regard  to  them.  The  company  have  employed  fifteen  men  during  nine 
months,  but  realized  only  a  little  over  88,000.  Wages  are  stiU  low,  $1 
per  day  and  board. 

In  Santa  F6  County  the  old  and  new  placers  have  again  been  worked, 
to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  the  project  of  bringing  water  to  these  lo- 
calities from  the  Pecos  River  has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

The  New  Mexico  Mining  Company  and  the  Candelaria  Company  are 
the  only  quartz  mining  companies  reported  at  work  during  a  part  of  the 
.year.  The  Xew  Mexico  Mining  Company  at  Real  de  Dolores  has  em- 
ployed eighty  men  and  some  boys  during  nine  months,  and  has  crushed 
1,800  tons  of  quartz,  yielding  a  little  less  than  818,000,  or  nearly  810  per 
ton.  This  yield  does  not  at  all  come  up  to  the  expectations  entertained 
last  year  in  regard  to  the  ores  of  the  Ortiz  and  Brehm  lodes. 
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The  Candelaria  Company  at  Real  del  Tuerto  has  worked  eight  men 
for  ten  months,  and  1,200  tons  of  quartz  were  mined  by  them.  I  am  not 
informed  of  the  yield  of  this  ore  ;  but  as  the  company  bought  a  ten-stamp 
mill  last  year,  which  had  before  crushed  ore  from  the  same  mines  with 
satisfactory  results,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  paying  one,  though  wages  have  been  much  higher  in  this 
part  of  New  Mexico  than  elsewhere.  The  Candelaria  has  paid  $83  per 
month  to  its  hands,  without  board;  and  the  New  Mexico  Mining 
Company  about  $60  with  board. 

In  Grant  County  little  real  mining  has  been  carried  on,  while  much 
prospecting  has  taken  place. 

The  placers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinos  Altos  have  produced  little,  partly 
ou  account  of  drought  and  the  hostility  of  the  Apaches,  and  partly  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  floating  population  in  this  camp  was  carried  off  to 
the  Burro  Mountains  by  the  excitement  which  broke  out  in  the  early 
part  of  1870,  on  account  of  alleged  rich  discoveries  of  silver  veins. 

The  quartz  mines,  too,  have  done  little  during  the  year,  and  of  four 
companies  reported  only  one  has  worked  twelve  months,  the  remainder 
having  been  active  from  one  to  four  months. 

The  Piuos  Altos  Mining  Company  has  only  worked  one  month,  and 
its  product  is  less  than  $3,000.  The  remaining  three  companies,  Rey- 
nolds &  Griggs,  Eyerson  &  Co.,  and  the  Asiatic  Mining  Company,  have 
employed  sixteen  men,  on  an  average  of  eight  months,  at  $2  per  day. 
They  have  crushed  3,070  tons  of  quartz,  which  jielded  $60,000,  an 
average  of  $15  33  per  ton.  The  largest  product  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Reynolds  &  Griggs,  who  crushed  2,880  tons,  yielding  $48,500. 

The  Pinos  Altos  region  is  one  of  the  most  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Apache  in  all  New  Mexico,  the  distance  to  the  Sierra  Blanca 
and  the  Pinal  Mountains,  the  strongholds  of  the  worst  bands  of  Apaches, 
being  short,  and  military  protection  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  celebrated  copper  mines  of  this  region,  in  Central  City  district, 
which  were  described  at  length  in  last  year's  report,  have  not  been  in 
operation.  But  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  United  States  title  to 
the  Santa  Eita  mines,  and  an  early  resumption  of  operations  at  this 
mine  is  expected. 

The  great  events  in  reference  to  mining  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico are  the  simultaneous  discoveries  at  widely  remote  localities  of  exten- 
sive silver  veins  and  deposits.  I  refer  to  those  made  at  the  Burro  or 
Pyramid  Mountains,  in  Mesilla  County,  those  in  the  Cienega  and  Chlo- 
ride districts,  in  Grant  County,  and  finally,  those  near  the  Eio  Dolores, 
an  affluent  of  the  Eio  San  Juan,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory. The  latter,  though  reported  to  be  rich  and  extensive,  have  been  less 
explored  than  those  first  named,  the  Ute  Indians  having  prevented  the 
prospecting  party,  when  attempting  to  reach  the  mines  the  second  time, 
from  advancing  in  that  direction,  forcing  them  to  turn  north,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  discovered  rich  gold  mines  in  the  San  Luis  Park 
in  Colorado. 

The  Burro  and  Cienega  mines  are  better  known,  and,  though  no  active 
mining  of  any  account  has  been  carried  on  in  either  of  these  localities, 
many  outsiders,  and  among  them  intelligent  mining  men,  have  visited 
them  and  reported  on  their  merits,  as  lar  as  developed  at  present.  Va- 
rious accounts  have  appeared  in  the  press  from  time  to  time  in  regard 
to  the  Burro  mines.  The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  J.  Wasson^ 
sm'veyor  general  of  Arizona  Territory : 

As  these  mines  have  attained  celebrity,  and  are  destined  to  lie  more  widely  and  faTor-  . 
ably  known,  their  location  should  be  described  with  apjiroximate  accuracy — aU  that 
any  man  can  do  at  present.    New  Mexico  claims  them,  and  while  Arizona  does  not  deny 
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it,  she  does  not  admit  it.  The  line  between  Now  Mexico  and  Arizona  is  established  on 
the  one  hundred  and  ninth  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  and  no  line  has 
ever  been  run  or  observations  taken  on  it,  not  even  at  its  intersection  with  the  inter- 
national boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States ;  hence  any  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  territory  in  which  these  mines  are  situate  would  be  presumption.  Yet  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  line  between  the  Territories  lies  to  the  west  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  for  legal  purposes  the  aathority  of  New  Mexico  is  recognized.  The  mine:} 
lie  just  south  of  the  Overland  Mail  and  Stage  road,  and  the  bold  croppings  may  be  seeu 
distinctly  fifteen  miles  distant  either  way  on  the  road.  They  lie  at  the  extreme  north 
end  of  the  Pyramid  range  of  mountains,  where  they  lose  themselves  in  the  open,  level 
country,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Camp  Bowie,  at  Apache  Pass,  and  seventy  miles  south- 
west of  Camp  Bayanl ;  by  the  sinuous  road  of  Tucson,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  west 
of  Mesilla,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  stage  passes  weekly  over 
this  route,  once  each  way,  with  the  mails  and  passengers  to  Tucson  and  Mesilla.  Fare 
to  Mesilla,  $35 ;  to  Tucson,  $42  50 ;  and  thence  to  San  Diego,  $90 — two  tripts  each  week 
west  of  Tucson. 

Up  to  May  21st  there  were  1,257  original  claims  recorded,  and  they  cover  a  scope  of 
country  about  six  miles  in  extent.  But  three  monster  veins  are  prominent — Harijend- 
ing.  Brown,  and  Arnold.  They  crop  out  for  miles,  in  places  50  feet  above  the  surface, 
and  verging  from  a  few  to  hundreds  of  feet  in  width.  Between  the  lodes  is  a  network 
of  smaller  ones,  many  of  which  are  from  10  to  50  feet  in  thickness.  The  limited  amount 
of  labor  performed  forbids  any  correct  opinion  of  worth,  regarding  the  casing  of  the 
veins,  extent  or  character  much  below  the  surface.  In  a  few  places  slate  walls  hare 
been  exposed  by  the  miners  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Quite  an  extended  observation 
of  quartz  operations  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  has  convinced  me  that  more 
failures  have  ensued  because  of  a  lack  of  ore  than  on  account  of  its  barrenness  of  gold 
and  silver.  Hero  the  quantity  is  apparently  unlimited.  I  was  disgusted  in  advance 
with  what  I  considered  the  same  old  stories  about  "  any  amount  of  ore — rely  ujion 
that.''  I  felt  that  all  former  lying  had  been  rendered  insignificant  in  comjiarinon. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  I  carried  a  hammer,  climbed  up  over  the  scraggy  croppings  in 
scores  of  places,  and  knocked  off  pieces  where  others  had  not,  and  the  amount  of  quartz 
in  sight  is  so  great  as  to  make  one  doubt  his  sight — almost  regard  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  wild  dream.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  exaggerations  with  reference  to 
the  quartz  in  this  district. 

The  quality  is  still  a  matter  upon  which  the  honest  and  well-informed  may  and  do 
difier.  I  to-day  saw  boxed  some  forty  pounds  of  ore  from  various  mines,'and  ad- 
dressed to  A.  Harpendiug,  San  Francisco,  to  be  forwarded  by  stage  to-morrow.  It  may 
be  taken  for  specimens,  but  I  am  sure  tliere  are  many  thousands  of  tons  equally  a<( 
good  in  plain  sight.  If  the  ore  which  P.  Arnold  has  forwarded  to  Mr.  Haqteudiui; 
gives  satisfactory  returns  of  gold  and  silver,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the 
most  extensive  deposit  of  rich  quartz  ever  found  in  America.  The  same  quality  <»f  ore 
is  abundant  throughout  the  district.  It  is  exposed  in  thousands  of  places,  and  not  in 
small  bunches.  Speaking  only  in  comparison  with  other  ores,  I  believe  those  of  this 
district  will  be  proved  of  great  average  richness.  I  understand  the  tests  so  far  made 
have  shown  but  little  gold ;  yet  to-day  I  struck  a- small  pocket  which  containetl  much 
free  gold,  as  was  verified  by  pulverization  and  careful  washing.  Unquestionably  silver 
lai-gely  predominates. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  these  mines  have  at  one  time  been  worked  in  a  crude 
way,  and  the  ore  taken  elsewhere  for  reduction,  and  that  some  of  the  mysterious  and 
fabulous  tales  of  silvenmines  in  Mexico  bad  their  origin  here.  On  the  Roberts  claim,  on 
the  Brown  lo<le,  is  an  old  stone  cabin.  It  was  covered  in  the  usual  Mexican  style  until 
recently,  when  some  soldiers  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  off  the  roof.  It  was  covered  with 
cedar  poles,  thatch,  and  dirt.  A  hole  near  by,  where  the  mortar  was  probably  mixt»d,  is 
grown  up  with  small  shrubs,  and  a  portion  of  the  limbs  of  a  cedar  tree  adjacent  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  marks  of  the  ax  are  yet  visible  in  the  dead  branches.  The  work 
must  have  been  done  many  years  ago.  In  the  quartz  nearby  there  are  crevices  worked 
out  into  the  heart  of  the  ledge,  some  of  the  cavities  being  large  enough  to  admit  a  mau 
on  his  knees,  and  when  discovered,  the  entrances  were  closed  with  rocks.  In  other 
places  ore  has  evidently  been  taken  from  the  surface,  as  the  "  deads  "  are  as  orderly 
placed  to  one  side  as  is  the  practice  of  modem  miners.  At  this  city  springs  were  dn$r 
out  and  walled  up.  Flat  stones  used  in  grinding  grain  for  food  are  lying  about.  The 
careful  observer  here  can  have  no  doubts  regarding  these  statements.  The  Apache  In- 
dians killed  and  drove  men  from  highly  cultivated  farms  in  many  sections  of  this  coun- 
try— why  not  from  mines  f 

Large  teams  can  easily  reach  the  majority  of  claims,  and  with  very  little  lal>orroa<li» 
can  be  made  so  as  to  admit  of  heavily  laden  wagons  passing  to  and  from  any  of  them 
with  ease.  The  hills  rise  gently  and  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  nutritious 
grass  and  scattering  cedar  timber  of  the  scrub  variety ;  are  not  rocky  except  near  tho 
veins,  and  there  the  boulders  are  quartz  croppings.  In  most  all  quartz  districts  the 
item  of  roads  is  a  big  one  in  the  expense  account ;  liere  it  will  amount  to  nearly  nothing. 

In  the  gulch  passing  up  through  Riilston  water  is  abundant  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter  on  the  surface ;  new  wells  have  been  dug  fri>m  5  to  25  feet 
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Several  have  been  sunk,  and  in  every  case  excellent  water  has  been  obtained  at  the 
depth  stated.  Half  a  mile  over  to  the  west  is  a  spring ;  in  one  of  the  claims  water 
has  been  found.  While  there  is  no  surface  water  at  present,  it  is  proven  that  the  earth 
is  full  of  it.  Mr.  Arnold,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Roberts  & 
Harpending  Cpnipany,  and  a  hard-working,  reputable  man  locally,  and  I  believe  gener- 
ally and  especially,  is  now  sinking  a  well  near  by,  with  a  view  to  procure  sufficient 
water  for  a  mill.  He  is  down  less  than  ten  feet,  and  has  found,  up  to  this  writing,  con- 
siderable water.  His  intention  is  to  sink,  if  possible,  30  feet  or  more.  This  is  the  driest 
season;  rain  should  commence  in  June.  With  proper  effort  I  am  confident  it  will  cost 
less  to  supply  a  large  population  with  an  abundant  quantity  of  fine  water  than  it  did  in 
Virginia  City.  The  San  Simon  River  can  be  reached  by  pipes— so  I  am  informed— at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  White  Pine  Water  Workis.  W^hilo  it  would  be  quite  ac- 
ceptable if  the  district  were  coursed  with  babbling  brooks  at  all  seasons,  the  scarcity 
of  water  here  is  no  great  objection. 

Wood  is  scarce  near  at  hand.  Upon  inquiry  of  a  largely  interested  party  of  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  wood  delivered  here  in  quantities  of  1,000  cords  and  upward, 
he  was  frank  and  promx)t  in  declaring  it  at  not  "  above  $20  per  cord."  Wood  is 
said  to  be  abundant  not  above  twenty  miles  distant,  and  known  to  bo  within  thirty 
miles.  Good  pine  lumber  is  selling  at  15  cents  per  foot.  When  the  demand  becomes 
large  the  price  will  be  greatly  reduced.  For  fire-wood  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
cedar  scattered  about  within  a  few  miles,  to  last  for  some  time,  but  it  is  too  limited  to 
be  considered  in  making  estimates  for  x>ermanent  supplies. 

The  Gila  River  can  be  reached  with  a  railroad  in  forty-five  to  fifty  miles,  according 
to  local  authority.  A  broad,  level,  grassy  valley  intervenes.  There  is  ample  water- 
power,  and  the  mountains  which  hug  that  stream  above  possess  immense  forests  of 
superior  timber.  Should  this  immense  field  of  ore  prove  half  as  rich  as  appearances 
indicate  it  will,  I  predict  the  early  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Gila,  as  a  means  of 
reaching  cheap  motive  power  and  fuel.  Dumps  along  the  body  of  the  Harpending  and 
portions  of  the  Brown  lodes  could  be  reached  with  cars  at  a  fourth  the  expense  it  cost 
to  reach  the  dumps  of  the  Comstock. 

The  climate  is  pleasant.  Days  warm,  but  breezy  and  not  oppressive,  and  nights 
cool.  It  is  regarded  as  very  healthy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  surroundings  to  change 
this  opinion,  w^hich  of  course  is  one  formed  within  a  few  months  by  the  oldest  resi- 
dents. No  one  has  consented  to  occupy  a  grave-yard  yet,  and  therefore  no  cemetery  is 
located. 

Living  is  dear.  Everything  but  postage-stamps  sell  at  enormous  profit,  and  this  is  so 
throughout  all  this  section  of  country,  irom  Fort  Yuma  eastward.  B<'U!ou  sells  at  60 
to  75  cents ;  sugar  the  same ;  beef  and  mutton,  25  cents ;  flour,  10  cents,  &c.  Goods 
and  provisions  are  not  plenty,  but  so  far  as  the  assortment  goes,  enough  for  the  demand. 
Stocks  are  ordered  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via  Shericlan.  I  am  told  that  freight 
can  be  laid  dow-n  here  inside  ot  10  cents  currency  from  those  cities,  and  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  retail  prices  must  ensue.  As  is  always  the  case  in  new  and  remote  places,  cer- 
tain lines  of  goods  bring  any  x>rice  asked ;  as  a  rule,  merchants'  liberality  seldom 
appears  to  good  advantage  except  under  sharp  competition.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated in  and  about  the  mines  at  300.    Many  are  coming  and  goings 

Little  actual  mining  is  prosecuted.  Assessment  work  is  the  main  business,  aside 
from  building,  which  is  necessarily  limited,  although  there  are  several  comfortable 
houses  of  stone,  adobe,  and  granite,  and  more  building.  Owing  to  the  danger  from 
Indians,  and  distance  from  supplies,  but  little  is  required  to  hold  claims  under  the 
local  laws. 

A  notice  duly  recorded  holds  six  months :  a  shaft  5  by  5  and  6  feet  deep  will  hold  a 
single  claim  of  200  feet,  or  all  the  claims  of  auy  one  company  on  the  same  lode,  for  one 
year.  Men  without  some  means  should  stay  away  until  there  is  a  demand  for  labor, 
which  is  very  limited  now,  and  will  be  for  the  next  six  months.  There  are  men  here 
who  have  bummed  their  way,  and  without  the  means  to  buy  a  meal  or  pay  for  record- 
ing a  claim,  should  they  find  one.  If  they  could  subsist  on  raw  quartz  this  would  be 
a  poor  man's  paradise.  It  is  a  friendly  act  to  often  warn  them  to  stay  away.  The 
mass  of  the  people  here  <are  unable  to  maintain  healthy  paupers,  and  a  little  starvation 
is  good  for  such  mendicants.  Quartz  operators  of  means  ought  to  visit  these  mines. 
They  could  but  be  delighted  to  witness  more  good-looking  ore  in  sight  than  has  ever 
been  worked  in  the  mills  in  and  about  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill.  Veins  of  fine-looking 
ore,  standing  50  feet  above  ground,  ranging  in  width  from  10  to  200  feet,  form  a  pros- 
pect of  enchantment  to  all  mining  enthusiasts. 

As  mining  experts  are  constantly  making  themselves  ridiculous,  by  giving  learned 
opinions  on  mineral  deposits,  I  shall  not  in  the  least  attempt  to  divide  the  honors  with 
them.  Assays  tell  well  for  this  ore ;  it  remains  for  hundreds  of  tons  to  bo  worked  in  a 
body  by  mill  process  to  establish  the  worth  of  this  district. 

This  was  written  in  May,  1870.  Later  in  the  year  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Eilers,  while  in  the  adjoining  Territory  of  Arizona,  gathered  some  faets 
in  regard  to  these  mines  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
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There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  extraordinary  large  quartz 
veins  in  the  district,  and  the  quantity  of  ore,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be 
almost  unlimited  at  the  very  surface. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  surface  ore,  which  here,  as  well  as  in 
hundreds  of  other  silver  veins,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  best  in 
the  veins,  nothing  satisfactory  has  as  yet  reached  me. 

We  are  indeed  informed  by  an  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Scientific 
Press  of  July  30,  1870,  that  a  number  of  assavs  of  ore  brought  to  San 
Francisco  yielded  as  follows:  ^^$3  01,  $10  37,  814  U,  81S  H4,  828  25, 
828  35,  830  17,  843  96,  846  10,  8oO  23,  853  38,  ^ryo  97,  ^m  70,  8113  Vi 
8118  26,  8130  81,  8147  21,  8lo8  03,  8172  80,  8224  37,  8287  21,  8471  24. 
8528  78,  8561  SS,  8742  24,  8751  87,  8831  80,  81,342  50,  81,442  43, 
83,038  62,  83,838  46,  $4,861  09.  A  little  gold,  from  a  trace  up  to  825  22, 
was  found  in  six  samples."  But  this  proves  nothing.  The  same  assays 
may  be  obtained  from  the  smallest  pocket  of  a  silver-ore  deposit.  Only 
average  samples,  taken  according  to  the  methods  in  use  in  the  practical 
working  of  silver  ores,  will  reveal  the  true  value  of  those  veins,  and  that 
only  after  large  amounts  have  been  taken  down. 

A  large  number  of  assays,  made  in  Arizona,  of  specimens  taken  from 
the  ledge  by  one  who  was  unacquainted  with  silver  ores,  gave  less  thao 
an  average  of  815  per  ton,  and  one  of  the  original  locators  acknowledged 
to  my  assistant  that  he  thought  the  great  mavSS  of  the  ores  would  not 
yield  above  $15  per  ton,  and  that  they  all  contained  a  high  percentage  of 
base  metals.  If  we  add  to  the  cost  of  beneficiation  of  such  ores  the  ex- 
pense for  transportation  for  forty-five  miles  by  railroad  to  the  Gila  River, 
the  as  yet  high  cost  of  freight  to  and  from  the  Burro  Mountains,  and  the 
interest  of  the  large  capital  required  for  starting  such  an  euteii>rise,  it  iji 
evident  that  those  mines  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit  at  present.  Ar 
the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  TexavS  Pacifit* 
Railroad  a  very  extensive  mining  industry  is  likely  to  spring  up  here. 
I  learn  that  the  attempt  will  be  made  during  the  next  year  to  make  nt 
least  a  beginning  in  the  development  of  these  mines. 

The  Cienega  mines  are  located  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Ralston. 
According  to  the  accounts  received  they  occur  in  limestone,  and  are* 
rather  deposits  than  veins.  A  town,  named  Silver  City,  has  been  located 
here,  and  some  little  prospecting  work  has  been  carried  on,  but  in  no 
case  a  de[)th  exceeding  12  feet  seems  to  have  been  reached  on  the  de- 
posits. Much  high-grade  chloride  of  silver  is  reported  to  have  beni 
found,  and  the  principal  deposits  appear  to  lie  along  a  zone  running 
northeast  and  southwest,  which  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  been  super- 
ficially explored  for  a  length  of  three  miles.  Chloride  district,  two  niiitvs 
from  Silver  City,  is  spoken  of  in  still  higher  terms  of  praise. 

All  these  discoveries  lie  apparently  a  short  distance  from  Fort  Bayard, 

and  may  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Central  City  district  mentioned 

,  in  last  year's  report.     As  yet  nothing  definite  is  known  in  regar<l  to 

them,  and  as  no  actual  mining  was  carried  on,  I  have  not  deemed  it 

necessary  to  expend  any  means  in  that  direction. 

The  passage  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  bill  will  probably  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  toward  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  south- 
ern ^New  Mexico  during  the  immediate  future,  and  thei'e  are  certainly 
no  Territories  which  deserve  more  the  attention  of  mining  men  than 
those  crossed  by  the  thirty-second  parallel  line. 

The  total  white  popxdation  of  the  mining  counties  of  Xew  Mexico,  as 
given  by  the  census  of  1870,  is  26,716,  includnig  Mexicans,  and  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Grant  Countv,  1,113;  Lincoln  Count v,  1,803:  Tans 
County,  12,079 ;  Santa  Fe  County,  9,699 ;  Colfax  Countv,  1,9112. 

The  gold  product  of  the  Tenitory  for  1870  slightly  exceeds  8500.<M»0. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
COLOEADO. 

This  Territory  manifests  a  steady  progress  in  the  direction  of  settled 
.111(1  productive  industry,  and  permanent  public  improvements  of  every 
kind.  The  completion  of  three  railroads,  centering  at  Denver,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  and  thriving  colonies,  like  that  of  Greeley,  and  the  growth 
vif  several  branches  of  domestic  manufactures,  are  all  causes  which, 
tbuujfh  distinct  from  mining,  operate  favorably  to  that  interest.  The 
absolute  proximity  of  agriculture  and  mining  is  not  always  perfectly 
advantageous  to  both.  Thus  in  California  the  placer-mining  operations 
have  been  ruinous  to  large  areas  of  farming  and  garden  land,  along  the 
rivers  l)elow  the  mining  ground.  The  vapors  from  smelting  works  are 
fiHliiently  injurious  to  crops.  The  high  rates  of  miners'  wages  affect 
r.iitavorably  the  price  of  agricultural  labor.  Conflicts  of  interest  be- 
twn.'Q  the  two  industries  promote  litigation  while  they  hampcu-  legisla- 
tion. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  mining  cannot  maintain  itself  remote 
(una  auxiliaries,  except  at  great  pecuniary  and  social  cost  to  the  \;om- 
miiuity.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  peculiarly  fortunate  for  Colorado 
that  within  her  borders  mining  and  agriculture  are  "so  near  and  yet  so 
lirf  that  her  rugged  mountain  districts  are  skirted  with  fertile  plains 
:i:i(l  parks;  that  in  days  to  come  the  camps  of  her  pioneers  will  be  merely 
tHitposts  of  her  great  cities.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  instance  where  the 
two  fundamental  productive  activities  of  man  are  both  so  magnificently 
emlowed,  and  so  conveniently  located  for  mutual  assistance  without  in- 
i<'ii't»reni*e. 

The  Territorial  fair,  held  in  September  at  Denver,  was  a  striking 
'  .'illiition  of  the  wealth  and  progress  of  Colorado.  It  is  true,  it  was 
.  NTior  in  its  array  of  native  stock  to  that  of  18G1),  and  no  more  than 

I  ial  to  its  predecessor  in  point  of  agricultural  products.  Ikit  these 
J  N  have  little  significance.  What  Colorado  can  do  in  these  particu- 
':is  is  well  known  already;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  heifers  or 
'  ••  turnii)s  are  a  few  inches  larger  round  the  belly  this  year  or  last. 
<»ii  the  other  hand,  the  magnificent  display  of  blooded. stock  in  1870 
J*  ins  a  great  deal.  It  shows  growing  wealth  and  intelHgence  among 
^*  '('k-raisers,  and  promises  still  better  things  hereafter. 

Tlie  crops  suffered  greatly  from  drought,  so  that,  although  the  area 
-j'ltM'  cultivation  was  greater,  the  total  harvest  probably  did  not  ex- 

•  'il  that  of  18G0.    But  next  season  will  astonish  the  outside  world; 

I I  meanwhile,  though  the  aveni^e  yield  was  not  realized  in  the  pres- 
•'v  crop,  the  ranchmen  of  Colorado  may  claim  with  truth  that,  even  ^ 

•liT  the  great  disadvantage  of  a  partial  failure,  they  far  exceeded  the 
.  -ral  average  of  the  United  States. 
iJut  the  great  glory  of  the  fair  was  its  display  of  ores  and  bullion. 

•  '  total  value  of  the  samples  on  exhibition  was  not  far  from  8100,000; 
I  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  has  seldom  or  never  been  equaled.  The 
•Ic  and  joy  of  the  citizens  over  this  splendid  testimony  to  their  young 
«:istrv  is  more  than  ])ardonable  ;  it  is  fully  justified.    They  have  no 

*  '^'tT  any  need  to  indulge  in  idle  asseverations;  they  can  point  to 

'•Is. 

IIh*  hnllion  display  was  very  fine.    There  was  one  solid  piece  of  go\d 
lion,  value  830,001  05.    Cfear  Creek  County  sent  one  silver  button 
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weighing  1,141  pounds,  value  $20,000 ;  one  weighing  400  pounds,  valne 
$7,000;  one  93J  pounds,  value  $1,027;  and  one  113  pounds,  value 
$1,625,  The  first  two  were  from  the  Brown  Company,  the  third  from  the 
Terrible  mine  and  the  last  from  4J  tons  of  Snowdrift  ore. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ores  exhibited,  together  with  their  mill 
or  assay  values : 

GILPIN  COUNTY—GOLD. 


Kingston  lode 10  to  45  oz.  in  mill  per  cord. 

Wautoga  lode 8  do. 

Gregory  Iwle 6  do. 

Bobtail  lode 8  do. 

Flack   lode 10  do. 

Stark  Co.  lotlo 0  do. 

New  Fonndlaud  lode 10  do. 

Fairaeld  lode 8  do. 

Prize  lod© 7  do. 

Biites  lode 10  do. 

U.P.R.lo*le 10  do. 

Delaware  lotle 4  do. 

Jones  lode 90  do. 

Pewabic  lode 15  do. 

Bnrronghs  lode 8  do. 

Yankee  Iwie 

Culifornia  Iwle 13  do. 

Hidden  Treasure  lode. ..    8  do. 

Mt.  Desert  b)do 6  do. 

Oldorado  lo<le 

Genuan  lode 

Eniaha  lode 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4  oz.  in  mill  per  cord. 


Kip  lode 

Jonnston  lode 

Promise  lode 

American  Flag  lode 4  do.  do.  do. 

Troy  lode .* 

Alps  lode 7  do.  do.  do. 

Marg't  Glennan  lode 

Foote  &.  Simons  lode 6  do.  do.  da 

Giinnelllode 

Winnebago  lode 7  do.  do.      do. 

Mammoth  lode 4  do.  do.  do. 

East  Boston  lode 

Gardiner  lode 7  do.  do.         do. 

St.  Louis  lode 6  do.  do.  do. 

Peck  Si.  Thomas  lo<le 

Baxter  &,  Crispin  lode 

Kansas  lode 6  do.  do.         do. 

Simmons'  Fork 6  do.  do.  da 

Coaley  lode,  (silver) 400  do.  do.   per  ton. 

G  ilpin  lode,  (silver) 300  do.  do.  do. 

Pleasant  View  lode 10  do.  do.  per  rord. 

Illinois  lode 6  do.  do.         da 


CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY,  GRIFFITH  DISTRICT— SILVER  ORES. 

AU  coin  values,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Sweepstakes  lode,  assay $440  on 

Penivian  lode,  mill  run 513  *^) 

Gilpin  lode,mill  run Pi«)  i^> 

Ni-\Vot  lode,  assay 400  (Hi 

Griffith  lodo,  assay 120  <«< 

Guthrie  lode,  mill  run Ti^  W 

New  Boston  lode,  assay,  (50  per  cent,  lead) 30  (lO 

Terrible  lode,  mill  run 65(1  u» 

Lake  Superior  lode,  assay 146  (n) 

Magnet  lode,  mill  run 320  <H» 

Mammoth  lode,  assay 500  '"• 

Brown  lode,  mill  run 65<>  •«> 

Quaker  l(Klc,millnm 2(Hmh) 

Franklin  lode,  mill  run 96  ii*l 

Astor  lode,  assiiy 400  (H) 

Mendota  lode,  assay 260  (K) 

Robert  Emmett  lode,  mill  run 179  10 

Bunker  Hill  lode,  assay 6l»  W 

E  Pluribus  Unum  lode,assay 1,000  tW 

General  Jiickson  lode,  assay 200  00 

Cashier  lode,  mill  run 230  (X) 

Federal  lode,  select  specimens,  assay 27, 000  OjI 

Federal  lode,  second  class,  as8<ay 800  00 

O  K  lode,  mill  run 1,176  00 

.  Dives  lode,  assay 646  00 

Silver  Plume  lode, lot  of  500  pounds,  assay 2,535  UO 

Snowdrift  lode,  lot  of  300  pounds,  assay 3,356  00 

Snowdrift  lode,  lot  of  100  pounds,  assay 3,159  00 

Snowdrift  lode,  lot  of  100  pounds  galena,  assay 1,401  00 

ARGEXTIKE  DISTRICT. 

Stevens' lode,  mill  run,  (65  per  cent,  lead) 260  00 

Paymaster  lode,  assay,  (t?0  percent,  lead) 84  50 

Baker  lode,miUrun 120  00 

DAILEY  DISTRICT. 

Mountain  Rom  lode,  assay 444  00 
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UPPER    UNION  DISTRICT— GOLD. 


Silver  Monntain  lode,  mill  run $100  00 

Conqaerur  lode,  mill  run 125  00 

MONTANA  DISTRICT— SILVER. 

Commonwealth  lode,  assajjOeod  60 per  cent.) 30  00 

CoDgresa  lode,  assay 240  00 

Highland  lode,  assay 200  00 

Capital  lode,  assay 240  00 

MORRIS  DISTRICT. 

Massachusetts  lode,  value  unknown. 

LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Blazing  Star  lode — 

sixty-fivo  feet  deep,  assay, \  f2l?er;;;.";.v;;.v. v;.v  i:::" i!:::: :::::: i":    ^  1 

And  13  per  cent,  copper. 

'       IDAHO   DISTRICT. 

Seaton  lode,  silver,  moss  of  455  pounds,  mill  run 300  00 

Schaffter  lode,  native  gold,  specimens,  value  unknown. 

Of  conrse  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  average  yield  of  the  ores 
treated,  still  less  the  average  value  of  the  vein-material.  Nor  would  the 
trae  average  mill-yield  give  a  direct  measure  of  the  general  quality  of 
ore.  A  common  error  with  American  miners  has  been  the  habitual, 
though  often  innocent,  exaggeration  of  the  "average  value"  of  ores. 
People  do  not  seem  to  know  what  this  phrase  means.  At  first  it  used 
to  mean  the  average  result  of  a  large  number  of  sample  assays;  then, 
when  we  had  grown  wiser,  it  meant  the  average  of  pulp  assays  taken  in 
the  mills;  and  beyond  the  latter  signification  we  have  apparently  not 
yet  advanced. 

Now  any  district  can  maintain  a  high  *' average  value''  of  this  sort,  as 
long  as  it  sends  only  good  ores  to  the  mill  or  furnace ;  and  the  figures 
signify,  jiot  the  average  value  of  all  the  ore  in  the  veins,  not  even  that 
of  the  ore  extracted,  but  that  of  the  ore  treated.  In  other  words,  they 
are  a  criterion  of  the  expense  of  mining  and  reduction,  and  that  is  all. 
Moreover,  since  no  mines  ever  did  or  do  contain  rich  ores  only,  the  high 
yields  are  generally  associated  with  wasteful  sorting,  which  still  further 
increases  the  expense  of  mining. 

Let  him  who  would  apply  this  test  to  a  mine  or  a  district  measure  the 
excavations  on  the  lodes,  calculate  the  whole  amount  of  vein-matter  re- 
moved, and  compare  this  with  the  total  of  bullion  i)roduced.  In  Colo- 
rado this  style  of  calculation  would  produce  some  surprising  results. 
But  Colorado  is  no  worse  and  no  better  than  any  other  districts  in  this 
respect.  She  is  just  now  working  her  best  mines,  and  of  these  only  the 
best  and  second-best  ores.  When,  in  the  progress  of  healthful  industry, 
more  mines  shall  be  opened,  existing  mines  operated  on  a  larger  scale 
and  more  permanent  system,  and  less  ore  thrown  away  or  left  stiinding 
as  too  poor  to  work,  we  shall  see  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  value  per 
ton  of  the  contents  of  her  veins;  and  I  cannot  wish  her  better  fortune 
than  just  this  decrease. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  the  processes  of  reduction  employed  in  Colo- 
rado will  be  fully  discussed,  and  more  exact  information  as  to  average 
value  and  yield  will  be  given. 
H.  Ex.  10 19 
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BULLION  PRODUCT  OF  1870. 

The  Denver  News  estimates  the  total  gold  and  silver  yield  of  the  Ter 
ritory  for  1870,  as  follows : 

Shipped  by  express $2,4<)0,"^'' 

Add  ten  per  cent,  for  actual  value 240.ii- 

In  private  hands  from  Denver 50i>.«* 

Shipments  of  matte 854.  iMt 

Shipments  of  Terrible  ore 17tl"»»' 

Other  concentrated  ores 3fK»  •»'' 

From  southern  mines 10ik»»' 

From  northern  mines K^U'!" 

Used  by  manufacturers W,'"*' 

Total  coin  value 4,«Tu,f»>' 

Add  12  percent,  premium - o!?4.*»' 

Total  currency  value 5,4i>4,4«»j 


I  am  obliged  to  regard  this  estimate  as  altogether  too  high.  The 
article  which  contained  it  showed  the  manner  in  which  each  item  was 
calculated ;  and  a  revision  of  the  whole,  with  additional  sources  of  Id 
formation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Schirmer  of  the  Denver  miut, 
and  Mr.  Jones,  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  at  that  place,  leads  me  to 
substitute  the  following  estimate,  as  the  most  accurate  which  I  cnn 
obtain : 

Shipped  by  express $2,m"»^ 

In  private  hands  from  Denver 12ii.t>«' 

Shipments  of  matte,  (Professor  Hill) H-4J»i'' 

Terrible  ore ITO.'**' 

Other  ore IH'.'^* 

Shipments  from  southern  mines IW'"" 

Shipments  from  northern  mines o".""' 

Used  by  manufacturers 75.  i'*' 


Total  coin  value / 3,6rrjjvi 


The  items  of  northern  and  southern  mines  in  these  estimates  refer  M 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  gold  gathered  in  the  mines  of  Park,  Lake,  aud 
Summit  Counties  goes  out,  by  the  way  of  Colorado  and  Caiion  Cities,  to 
Pueblo,  and  thence  east  without  coming  to  Denver  at  all.  So  of  the 
product  of  the  North  Park,  Snake,  and  White  River  mines  in  yortbern 
and  Northwestern  Colorado.  It  finds  its  way  to  the  line  of  the  Uuion 
Pacific  Railroad  and  thence  east  or  west. 

The  deposits  at  the  Denver  branch  mint  were  as  follows : 

DENVEB  BBAT70H  MINT. 


Month. 


January  ... 
February. . 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September 
October  ..- 
November  . 
December.. 


Total. 


Valnf. 

4'*.  1T«» 
99,474  7 

1 19.  :-'-"> -*! 
9i.7:»^*^ 


967.447?! 
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In  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  there  were  1,144  deposits,  of  the 
value  of  $586,249  93,  showing  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  both  nnm- 
ber  and  amount. 

The  following  altitudes  of  noted  localities,  mostly  within  the  Territory 
of  Colorado,  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  Colonel  Baker  of 
Central  City.  There  are  diflfereuces  of  a  few  feet  in  the  determinations 
of  many  of  these  points.  Thus,  Denver,  according  to  another  go©d 
authority,  has  an  altitude  of  5,387  feet,  which  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  the  observation  to  have  been  taken  on  the  higher  part  of 
tbe  town.  Since,  a  third  determination,  made  on  the  lower  bottom  of 
the  Platte,  at  Denver,  near  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  gives  5,303  feet 
only.  Again,  Georgetown  is  sometimes  placed  at  8,906  feet,  a  serious 
(lifterence ;  and  the  Berthoud  Pass  at  11,562  feet,  or  213  feet  higher 
than  in  the  table  below.  In  a  number  of  instances,  Fremont's  original 
hypsometrical  determinations  are  given  for  comparison  with  more 
modern  ones. 

1.  Western  plains. 

Feet. 

Omaha,  (library  and  state-house) 1,211 

.liilesburg,  eight  feet  above  river 3, 703 

Denver 5,317 

2.  Base  of  mountains. 

Franklin,  (St.  Vrain's) 5,256 

Boulder  City 5,536 

Golden  City 5,882 

Golden  Gate 6,226 

Mt.  Vernon 6,479 

Soda  Springs,  (Pike's  Peak) 6,515 

Colorado  City,  15  feet  above  water 6,342 

Divide  between  Arkansas  and  Platte,  on  road  from  Colorado  City  to  Denver..  7, 554 

3.  Eastern  slope  of  mountains,  upper  plateau. 

Central  City 8,300 

GoldHiU 8,636 

Osbom's  Lake,  (Ward  district) 8,821 

Bergen's  Ranch 7,752 

Xorth  branch  of  South  Platte,  Denver  and  Buckskin  road 8, 028 

Lake  where  Denver  road  enters  South  Park 10,041 

Jefferson,  (SouthPark) 9,842 

Tarryall,  (South  Park) 9,932 

Ffirtv-six  miles  below  Tarryall,  on  the  Platte 8,151 

Where  the  Tarryall  road  leaves  or  strikes  Fontaine  qui  Bouille 8, 273 

Three  miles  lower  down 7,794 

Junction,  North  and  South  Clear  Creeks 7,086 

Idaho,  (12  feet  above  South  Clear  Creek) 7,800 

Head  of  Virginia  Cafion 9,690 

Consolidated  Ditch  Office,  (Missouri  City) 9,073 

Mouth  of  Fall  River 7,930 

Level  of  Clear  Creek  at  Empire  City 8,583 

Base  of  Berthoud's  Pass 9,464 

Georgetown 8,452 

4.  Passes. 

GeorgiaPass,  (South  to  Middle  Park) 11,487 

B*;rthoud's  Pass,  (Clear  Creek  to  head  of  Middle  Park) 11, 349 

Same,  (General  Case) 11,371 

Vte  Pass,  (Fremont) *. 11,200 

5.  Alpine  suxmrrs. 

Mt.  Audubon,  (southeast  of  Long's  Peak) 13,402 

belle's  Peak,  (northwest  of  Long's  Peak)  13,456 

Long's  Peak,  (approximately) 14,056 

MtGuyot,  (west  of  Georgia  Pass) 13,223 
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Pike's  Peak 14, -iU 

Pike's  Peak,  (Frdmont) 14.:Ji") 

Gray's  Peak,  (Argentine  district) 14.  *i51 

Parry's  Peak,  (northwest  of  Empire  City,  named  by  General  Case) 13,  \:V> 

Mt.  Flora,  (a  detached  peak  east  of  Parry's  Peak) Iv',  -T- 

6.  Middle  park. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  summit  of  Berthoud's  Pass,  (western  6loi>e) lO.fiJ^ 

Head  of  Middle  Park (^.t»:«' 

Hot  Springs  of  Grand  River,  25  miles  from  head  of  Park 7. 7*^5 

7.  Timber  line. 

North  slope  of  Pike's  Peak 1*2,04:? 

On  the  range  of  Berthoud's  Pass 11.  -^lO 

Eastern  slope  of  ridge  leading  to  Gray's  Peak 11.14.1 

Eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Engelmann l\,'*> 

Southern  slope  of  Mt.  Flora ll,'^'' 

On  Snowy  Range ^: 11,700  to  11.  *<•' 

Mt.  Andnbon U.:?" 

Long's  Peak lU.*-"" 

Wind  River  Mountains 10.  W 

These  formidable  altitudes  are  indications  of  the  difficulty  of  inti^r 
communication  between  the  different  mining  districts.  Yet  the  enter 
prise  and  skill  of  American  engineers  are  not  to  be  baffled  by  such 
obstacles ;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  railway  communication,  in  some 
form,  will,  ere  long,  be  extended  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  plans  of  sanguine  projectors,  who  talk  already  ot 
'  penetrating,  by  this  line,  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  itself.  At  pre.'^nt  i 
'  there  are  three  railroads  centering  at  Denver :  the  Kansas  Pacific,  com 
ing  from  Kansas  City,  the  Denver  Pacific,  connecting  with  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Cheyenne,  and  the  Colorado  Central,  which  strikes  from  IHn 
ver  into  the  mountains.  The  latter  road  has  been  completed  to  Goldeu 
City,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  was  opened  for  busiue^^ 
with  appropriate  festivities  on  the  24th  of  September,  1870.  Anotber  i 
road,  called  the  Boulder  Valley  Railroad,  is  in  process  of  construction 
from  a  point  on  the  Denver  Pacific,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  ot 
Denver,  to  the  Boulder  coal-fields. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  Colorado  Central  to  Central  City  or 
Georgetown,  and  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  in  Clear  Cm-k 
Canon.  But  the  question  of  gauge,  which  ha«  been  considerably  di> 
cussed,  still  remains  unsettled.  The  narrow  gauge,  which  has  b^-n 
employed  with  excellent  economical  results  in  India,  Canada,  Norway, 
and  elsewhere,  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  just  the  thing  for  mountain 
branch  roads,  on  account  of  its  superior  cheapness  in  construction  an«i 
operation  ;  but  it  appears  difficult  for  the  Colorado  people  to  give  up  tlio 
idea  of  a  great  transcontinental  trunk-line.  The  ambition  of  the  \^^ 
erful  Kansas  Pacific  Company  seems  to  point  in  this  direction.  A  nar 
row-gauge  line  beyond  Golden  City,  necessitating  transshipments  at 
that  place,  would  be  a  great  local  advantage  to  it,  while  the  continnanct 
of  the  ordinary  gauge  to  Central  and  Georgetown  would  be  better  tor 
those  localities,  if  its  construction  and  successful  operation  were  feasi 
ble.  My  impression  is  that  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  Counties  will  have 
to  choose  between  the  narrow  gauge  and  nothing.  Meanwhile,  a  bold 
and,  perhaps,  \isionary  scheme  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Bonlder 
Valley  line.  I  quote  the  following  statement  from  a  letter  to  the  Xe^^ 
York  Tribune: 

The  Kansas  Pacific  is  a  powerful  corporation,  and,  properly,  it  is  tlie  line  by  whirh 
the  Cotton  States  are  to  communicate  with  CaUfomia  ana  China;  but,  uniortnnAtely. 
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:t  becomes  tribatarj  to  the  Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne,  while  it  traverses  a  treeless, 
jaDj*ele«8  prairie  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  east  of  Denver.  Engineers  have  been 
*tnigfjling  for  apassage  through  the  Arkansas  Canon ;  thence  through  the  Poncho  PasH 
info  San  Luis  Valley,  and  they  have  tried  other  routes,  though  they  knew  that  if  they 
sacceeded  they  would  find  beyond  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  an  unin- 
iahitable  country,  moro  than  one  thousand  miles  wide.  The  present  move  would  seem 
to  k*  toward  Cariboo,  in  the  building  of  the  Boulder  Valley  Road,  that  coal  may  first 
V  obtained,  and  then  that  the  mining  region  may  be  reached  before  the  Union  Pacific 
5bonld  consider  whether  the  prize  is  worth  seeking.  But  there  is  more  than  this  still 
>.^hrad.  Boulder  Pass  is  between  Cariboo  and  Central,  and  here  the  snowy  range 
rrowds  so  far  to  the  east  that  it  is  but  a  few  miles  through  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Colorado  of  the  West,  whence  a  passage  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  will  be  easy.  When 
ibi*  shall  be  accomplished  a  grand  scheme  will  be  developed.  The  Central  Pacific, 
^hich  meets  the  Union  Pacific  at  Ogden,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Sacra- 
meuto,  will  clasp  hands  with  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific  will  see  passen- 
p-n  and  freight  take  this  new  route,  which  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
Btarer  to  New  York- 
Leaving  these  pictures  of  extensive  possibilities,  it  is  well  to  return 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  principal  mining  districts  of  the  Territory ; 
and  these,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  will  be  best,  since  most  speedily, 
served  by  the  construction  of  narrow-gauge  railways.  In  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  this  report  some  further  information  on  the  subject  will  be 
pven. 

The  erection  of  smelting- works  for  the  treatment  of  Colorado  ores  is  a 
matter  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  railway  transportation; 
and  the  public  spirit,  outrunning,  as  usual,  the  actual  progress  of  in- 
dustry, has  projected  such  works  in  numerous  localities.  An  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  is  erecting  at  Omaha,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Balbach, 
of  the  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Works,  and  there  has  been  much  talk  and 
inline  action  concerning  similar  enterprises  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City.  It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  works  on  the  Union 
Pjicific,  among  the  Wyoming  coal-fields,  and  at  Golden  City,  or  somewhere 
fl<e  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  among  the  Colorado  coal-fields.  The 
relative  natural  and  commercial  advantages  of  all  these  localities  have 
W-ea  subjects  of  lively  discussion ;  but  1  fear  that  the  full  relations  of  the 
object  have  been  but  partially  investigated.  Letters  are  frequently 
a'ldressed  to  me  as  commissioner,  requesting  my  opinion  whether  this 
"rthat  town  "would  be  a  good  place  for  smelting  works,"  as  if  general 
opinions  on  such  a  point  could  be  proper  bases  of  action.  I  can  only 
^ay,  in  general,  that  the  most  thorough  and  elaborate  preliminary  esti- 
mates as  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation,  the  character  and 
imonnt  of  the  certain  supply  of  ores,  and  the  margin  of  profit  in  their 
treatment,  are  of  course  indispensable.  But  after  all  these  have  been 
^•btained,  the  assurance  of  success  is  not  complete.  The  multiplication 
^  {^melting  works  and  the  limited  supply  of  ores,  so  far  as  Colorado  is 
concerned,  will  bring  about  a  fierce  competition,  in  which  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  even  metallurgical  skill,  may  go  down  before  heavier  cap- 
ital and  shrewder  business  management.  The  production  of  the  mines 
cay  be  gradually  stimulated  by  the  increased  facilities  of  reduction; 
tat  this  cannot  have  an  immediate  effect,  and  meanwhile  financial  strength, 
^e  ability  to  pay  high  cash  prices  for  ores,  and — what  is  more  import- 
iDt—the  ability  to  stop  and  stand  still  when  prices  do  not  permit  profit- 
*Me  work,  will  give  decisive  advantages  to  some  works,  while  others, 
^'^  fortunate  in  these  respects,  are  forced  to  follow  the  lead  of  rivals, 
putting  prices  up  or  down  to  get  business,  not  daring  to  suspend  ope- 
rations, lest  the  suspension  should  be  final,  yet  finding  it  equally  ruin- 
';*»  to  go  on.  I  have  seen  this  drama  played  repeatedly,  till  the  curtain 
i^  upon  a  sherifTs  sale. 
The  success  of  smelting-works  at  a  distance  from  the  mining  districts, 
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depends  moreover  upon  the  good  will  of  the  railroad  compaDies^  who  may 
tk\or  one  or  another  locality  in  the  prices  of  transportation.  The  ques- 
tion of  establishing  such  works  at  points  near  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal 
beds  is  affected  directly  by  the  metallurgical  value  of  the  coal — a  matter 
which  needs  more  thorough  and  extensive  study  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Again,  smelting- works  at  accessible  commercial  centers,  drawing  their 
supplies  from  many  different  quarters,  have  a  great  advantage  ov^r 
those  which  depend  directly  u])on  single  districts;  yet  this  advantage 
may  be  neutralized  by  some  of  the  causes  enumerated  above,  or  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  establishment  of  other  works,  intercepting  in  detail 
the  supplies  from  each  quarter.  Thus  the  extensive  works  of  Swansea 
in  Wales  possess  a  commercial  supremacy,  long  established  and  ac- 
knowledged, but  precarious  in  its  particular  elements. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  predict  which  works  of  the  many  now 
projected  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  survive  and  flourish.  1 
refer  in  this  connection  to  enterprises  which  are  expected  to  be  perma- 
nent. There  are  numerous  small  establishments  springing  up  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  productive  mines,  paying 
for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  dying  when  the  mines,  even  tem- 
porarily, give  out.  They  belong  commercially  in  the  same  category  as 
stamp-mills. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

The  stamp-mills  of  Gilpin  County,  old  and  new,  number  about  seventy, 
with  moi^  than  1,300  stamps.  Probably  half  this  number  of  stamps 
have  been  in  operation  more  or  less  steadily  during  the  year,  crushing 
about  100,000  tons  of  quartz,  with  an  average  yield  of  $12  to  ilo  i)ei' 
ton.  The  average  number  of  stamps  running  throughout  the  year  was 
about  400.  A  large  portion  of  the  rock  crushed  was  custom-rock.  Some 
of  the  most  productive  mines  were  closed  for  months  on  account  of 
quarrels  between  companies.  Among  the  lodes  which  have  been  worked 
with  more  or  less  steadiness  are  the  Fiske,  ^lilwaukee,  the  Oalifomia 
and  its  extension,  the  Gardiner,  the  Roderic  Dhu,  Kansas,  Camp  Grove, 
Flack,  Prize,  Sudeburg,  Jones,  Fairfield,  Kent  County,  Bobtail,  Bur- 
roughs, and  Gregory.  The  Coaley  mine  at  Black  Hawk,  the  only  silver 
mine  worked,  so  far  as  1  know,  in  that  vicinity,  produced  some  $20,000 
of  silver  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  bullion  shipment  from  Gili>in  County  (gold)  for  the  year  ending 
July  1, 1870,  was  as  follows : 


Coin  valae. 

July $124,000 

August 161,500 

'September 122,000 

October 110,000 

November 120, 500 

December 106,500 

.hiuuary  106,000 


Coin  Tsdnc. 

February $107JKK> 

March..' 114.WH) 

April <8,C(>t» 

May ll-^.a(M 

June 116,  IW 


Total  for  the  year 1, 37^,  lOU 


The  bullion  shipments  for  the  twelve  months  previous  to  July  1, 
ISOO,  vaViu  value,  were  $1,207,900. 

In  Deceniber,  1870,  the  following  mills  were  running  in  Gilpin 
County,  mainly  ou  custom-rock,  or  under  lease.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  stamps  in  operation  is  very  high  for  the  season,  and 
above  the  average  for  the  year,  an  encouraging  fact. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  first  returns  furnished 
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by  the  assistant  marshals  under  the  census  law,  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  stamp-mills  reported  to  the  Census  Bureau  from  Gilpin  County 
for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870,  was  but  $486,429,  or  about  three- tenths 
of  the  actual  shipments  of  gold  for  the  same  period. 


No. 


Name  of  mill. 


No.  of 

stamps. 


1 

2  i 

3  i 

4  . 

5  • 
6i 
7 

^  ' 
9  ! 

10' 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 
16. 


17 

19 

'^1 
*? 
23 


BLACK  HAWK. 

Sensenderfer 

Holbrook 

University 

FuUerton  and  Kimber's , 

Meade's 

Lake's,  (BobtaU) 

North  Star 

Miller  and  Borum's 

Fitzpatrick's 

Lewis's * 

Black  Hawk..... 

Consolidated  Gregory 

Dickinson's 

New  York 

CENTRAL. 

Lexington 

Barrett's 

NEVADA  AND  EUREKA  GULCH. 

WateraiMi's  Enreka 

Kansas-Colorado , 

Potter  and  Hawley's 

Beverley's 

Clayton's 

Hardesty 

Philadelphia 

Total  number  of  stamps 


20 
10 
15 
15 
20 
12 
25 
10 
10 
12 
60 
23 
20 
55 


22 

30 


15 
12 
15 
12 
12 
25 
25 


477 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  several  other  mills,  unknown  to  me  by 
name,  raising  the  aggregate  number  of  stamps  to  more  than  500. 

In  view  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  productive  gold-district  of  Gilpin 
County,  the  number  of  stamps  which  it  keeps  in  operation  is  unequaled, 
except  by  the  Comstock  Silver  district,  in  the  history  of  American  min- 
ing.* But  this  number  would  be  much  greater  under  a  proper  system 
of  mine  ownership  and  management.  I  take  from  a  pamphlet  by  Colonel 
(x.  W.  Baker  the  following  statement,  showing  how  the  most  celebrated 
Wes  of  Gilpin  County  are  subdivided  among  different  owners.  The 
table  suits  my  purpose  all  the  better,  because  it  was  not  published  in 
condemnation  of  this  system,  but  to  show  how  many  companies  had 
tilled  to  develop  their  mines  successfully,  even  upon  veins  of  acknowl- 
edged valae.  1  quote  it  to  prove  that  the  great  number  of  these  com- 
l»auies  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure.* 

'Thesabdivisioas  of  some  of  these  lodes  are  given  difiereutl^  by  Professor  Hague, 
Tbose  account  is  qaoted  below.    I  am  x^ot  able  to  expli^in  the  discrepancy. — ^B.  W.  R. 
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The  Gregory  lode  and  its  extension  are  divided  among  the  following 
companies : 

Feet 
Black  Hawk 500 


Consolidated  Gregory 500 

Narragansett 400 

Rocky  Mountain 200 

Benton 600 

RusseU 300 


Feet 

Briggs 250 

Smith  and  Parmelee 1, 100 

New  York 250 

United  States 400 


Aggregate 4,500 


This  is  considerably  more  than  the  known  length  of  the  lode.  So 
mnch  the  worse  for  the  remoter  claims.  The  shafts  sunk  upon  this  lode 
and  its  extensions  have  an  aggregate  depth  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
feet,  some  of  them  being  500  feet  deep.  Certainlj^  half  this  amoimt  of 
shafting  has  been  required  by  the  divided  ownership  merely.  The  vein 
could  have  been  equally  well  developed  without  it. 

On  the  Mammoth  lode  we  have : 

Feet 

Private  owners 1, 230 

Jerome  Riggs  &  Co 200 

National  Company 233 

Gold  Rock 260 

Mammoth  Company 300 

Black  Hawk  Company 400 

Aggregate  length  between  3,000  and  3,500. 

Aggregate  of  shafting  about  1,600. 

The  Bobtail  load  is  divided  among — 

Feet, 

Bobtail  Company 433^ 

Sterling  Company 66^ 

Brastow  Company 62§ 

Sensenderfer  Company 128 

Private  owners 33J 

Length  between  700  and  800  feet. 

Shafts  wiU  aggregate  nearly  3,000  feet.  Many  of  them  400  feet  deep 
and  over. 

The  Gunnel  lode : 

Feet 

Gunnell  Company 450 

Central  Company 200 

University  Company 266 

Cook  Company '. 66 

Gunnell  Central  Comi>any 195 

Remainder  owned  by  individuals. 

Aggregate  over  1,200  feet. 

Shafting  will  aggregate  over  2,000  feet. 

Development  over  400  feet. 

The  Burroughs  lode : 

Feet. 

Ophir  Company 462 

Gilpin  Company 262J 

Colorado  Company 200 

Burroughs  Company 255 
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Feet. 

Cooper  Company 50 

Hardesty  Company 265 

Pacific  National  (Branch) ' 550 

First  National  Company 600 

Gold  Hill  Company 70 

"Baltimore  and  Colorado  Company 40 

Quartz  Hill  Company 30 

Aggregate  length  over  3,000  feet. 

Aggregate  of  shafting  over  5,000  feet. 

Developed  between  400  and  500  feet. 

The  Bates  lode : 

Rocky  Mountain  Company 250 

Bates  &  Baxter  Company 300 

Union  Company 200 

Loker  Company 400 

Gregory  Company J.00 

Private  owners 300 

Aggregate  length  1,500  to  1,600  feet. 

Sh^ts  aggregate  in  depth  at  least  2,000  feet. 

The  following  companies  own  fractions  of  the  lodes  pla<5ed  opposite 
their  names : 


Companies. 


Lodes. 


American  Flag 

Kansas 

Egyptian 

Topeka 

Alps 

Nottoway 

King 

Rochdale 

Prometlieas 

Empire 

Monitor 

Keystone 

Philadelphia  &  Colorado 

Clark-Gardner 

Congress 

Private 

Ford 

Hill 

Fairfield 

Kershaw 

Private 

Montana 

Manhattan 

Rocky  Mountain 

Standard 

Alliance 

Corydon 

lione  Star 

Columbia 

Tliurber 


American  Flag. 

Kansas,  Camp  Grove,  Sullivan-Gardner, 
Cook  County,  Cooper. 

Egyptian,  Massachusetts. 

Topeka. 

Alps,  Mackie. 

Nottoway. 

King,  Golden  Wedge,  Dorchester. 

Harsh,  Calhoun,  Wood. 

Prometheus. 

Empire,  American  Flag  Ex. 

Canton,  Pennsylvania. 

Calhoun,  Wood,  Cisler,  Rockford. 

Clark-Gardner,  Gardner. 

Gardner. 

Saratoga. 

Illinois. 

Jefferson,  Goldsborrow. 

Fairfield. 

Fairfield,  Leavenworth.. 

Bench,  Tuscola. 

Pewabic,  Kingston,  &c. 

Kansas,  Kent  County,  Illinois. 

Fisk,  Gregory,  Ex.  Tucker,  Ground  Hog, 
Bobtail,  Enterprise,  Cotton,  Kip,  Galeu a. 

Bates  and  others. 

Fisk  and  others. 

Harsh,  Crawford  County,  Carolton,  Huber, 
Stump  Coin,  Berry,  Alliance. 

Corydon,  Newfoundland,  Lyman,  Excel- 
sior. 

Pacific,  Metropolitan,  Atlantic. 

Wall  street. 

Grace,  Burton. 
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Companies. 


Lodes. 


Whipple 

New  England.., 

Fisk 

Jacques 

Sierra  Madre .  - . 

Eureka , 

Chicago 

Morrell , 

Merchants 

Fisher 

Chase 

United  States. . 
Josephine , 

Susquehanna . . 

Eochcster , 

Great  Eastern. 
Commonwealth 

Crozier 

Empire.  

Lokcr 


Bobtail.  Fisk- 

Kunniug. 

Fisk,  Running. 

Mercer  County. 

Eureka. 

Eureka. 

Kansas,  Monroe. 

Morrell. 

Senator,  Merchant,  Commercial,  Oscar. 

Wood,  Calhoun. 

S.  P.  Chase. 

Gregory,  2d  Gregory  Ex. 

Grant,  Josephine,  German,  Peck  &  Tha 

as,  Ogden. 
German. 

Burton,  Rhoderick  Dhu. 
Hoosier. 
Prize. 

Mitchell,  DesMoines,  Perrtn,  Freeland. 
Foote  and  Simmons. 
Bates. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  how  properties  so  scattered  and  divided  could« 
successfully  admiuistered.  The  smallness  of  the  claims  becomes.- 
course,  most  inconvenient  and  injurious  when  they  are  worke<l  ^ 
vigor.  The  prosecution  of  active  and  productive  mining  riipidly  i 
hausts  the  ground  on  the  one  hand,  and  leads,  on  the  other,  to  coiitl| 
and  interferences  with  neighboring  claimants,  with  regard  to  duni 
right  of  way,  drainage,  trespasses,  etc.  Hence  it  is  the  leading  eoiil 
nies  which  have  been  most  damaged  by  the  original  folly  of  exoesi 
subdivision  of  the  lodes.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  evil  but  cousoU 
tion  of  adjacent  properties ;  and  this  is  retarded  by  the  inflated  cap 
as  well  as  the  passions  or  exorbitant  demands  of  the  different  owq 
But  come  it  must. 

From  the  careful  chapter  of  Professor  J.  D.  Hague,  (United  St 
Geological  Explorration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  Vol.  Ill,)  on  the 
veins  of  Gilpin  County,  the  following  accounts  of  some  of  the  repru^ 
ative  lodes  and  mines  have  been  extracted  and  condensed : 

The  most  important  and  best  developed  lodes  are  gix)uped  about  Central  City  is 
a  circle  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter.  Concerning  thc^e  lodes  in  K^ucral,  it  in 
said  that  they  are  all  inclosed  in  rock  of  one  common  type,  chiefly  granitic,  with 
gueissic  varieties.  Their  course,  with  few  exceptions,  is  between  duo  east  and 
and  northeast  and  southwest.  The  prevailing  course  is  5^  to  10^  north  of  east, 
amples  are  the  Bobtail^  Burroughs,  Gardner,  Flack.  GuuncU,  WiTinoba|ro,  aud  i 
othei-s.  Exceptions  are  the  Gregory,  Bat-es,  and  a  lew  others.  The  dii>  usuaH 
proaches  the  vertical.  The  lodes  possess  the  features  of  fussuro  veins,  but  are  rem 
bly  free  from  faults  or  displacements. 

The  Bobtail  lodo  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  most  productive  vein  of 
rado,  and  of  still  yielding  the  richest  gold  ores.  It  crops  out  on  the  northern  sU 
Bobtail  Hill,  not  far  below  the  crest,  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  baf»e. 
hill  is  on  the  south  side  of  Gregory  Gulch,  about  half  way  between  Central  Cit^ 
Black  Hawk.  Gregory  Hill  is  west  of  it,  beyond  a  shallow  ravine.  The  westtn 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Bobtail  lode  is  at  or  near  this  ravine ;  and  the  vi 
traced  thence  easterly  about  800  feet  along  the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  on* 
group,  comprising  the  Bobtail,  Fisk,  Gregory,  and  Bates,  the  courses  of  which 
to  converge  westwards,  so  that,  if  continuous,  they  probably  intersect  or  join  the 
moth,  a  lurge  vein  farther  w'est,  coinciding  closely  in  course  and  dip  with  the  IJ< 
This  relation  is  not  clearly  exposed,  but  seems  probable.  The  Bobtail  is  cousitL 
many  a  continuation  of  the  Mammoth,  faulted  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  near  the 
between  Gregory  and  BobtaU  hills.    In  the  absence  of  a  continuous  outcrop  tho 
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Bobtail  is  definitely  applied  to  the  lode  east  of  the  ravine.  Its  average  course  for  800 
feet  is  north  75^  east,  magnetic,  or,  allowing  15*^  for  variation,  true  east  and  west. 
Its  dip  is  almost  vertical,  varying  slightly  at  different  points  to  north  or  south.  The 
width  varies  from  a  few  inches,  or  a  well  seam,  to  10  or  even  15  feet,  not  exceeding  in 
the  average  3  or  4  feet.  The  country  rock  may  be  generally  descrihed  as  gneiss,  though 
soujet  iuies  distinctly  granitic  in  character.  It  possesses  the  common  characteristics  of  the 
probably  metamorphic  rock  that  prevails  throughout  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
ran^fe.  It  frequently  shows  a  thinly -banded  structure  with  an  easterly  dip.  The  walls 
of  the  vein  are  usually  pretty  well  defined,  particularly  the  south  wall,  which  is  almost 
always  easily  followed,  and  carries  in  most  places  a  thin  clay  selvedge  or  parting.  The 
north  wall  appears  less  regular,  and  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  vein- 
matter  is  a  highly  siliceous  feldspathic  mixture,  carrying  much  free  quartz,  but  not  pre- 
senting the  usual  appearance  of  solid  quartz  veins.  In  many  places,  even  where  the 
vein  is  wide  and  well  defined,  the  filling  has  a  granitic  look,  differing  but  little  from 
that  of  the  country  rock ;  and  usually  in  such  cases  it  is  quite  as  barren.  The  gangiie 
accompanying  the  ore  is  a  soft- whitish  or  pale-greenish  rock,  consisting  chiefly  of  de- 
cbmiH>8ecl  or  altered  feldspathic  material,  mixed  wiih  quartz,  and  thickly  impregnated 
wit4i  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  usually  in  small  crystals.  The  richer  ore  is  concentrated 
in  a  seam  of  solid  sulphurets,  consisting  mainly  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  intimately 
mingled  Tvith  which  are  comparatively  small  quantities  of  galena,  zinc-blende,  arseni- 
cal pyrites,  and  other  allied  minerals.  Gold,  rarely  or  never  entirely  without  silver,  is 
associated  with  the  pyrites.  Usually  the  fine  copper  i>yrites  is  the  richest  in  gold ;  the 
iron  pyrites,  when  fine  and  close-grained,  is  also  a  rich  gold-bearing  ore,  but  when 
coarse-grained  and  distinctly  crystalline,  it  has  much  lower  value. 

The  productive  portions  of  the  vein  usually  carry  a  seam  of  the  solid,  gold-bearing 
pyrites,  varying  in  width  from  an  inch  or  two  to  two  or  three  feet.  An  average  width 
often  or  twelve  inches  is  deemed  an  excellent  vein  of  pay -ore.  This  seam  of  pyrites  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  vein-matter  or  gangue,  from  one  to  tbree  or  four 
feet  in  width,  which  carries  the  finely-crystallized  sulphurets,  generally  disst  minated 
though  it,  as  already  described.  These  two  methods  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  furnish 
two  qualities  for  treatment;  the  last  named,  that  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
vein,  affording  stamp-nxk  that  yields  about  an  ounce  of  retorted  amalgam,  or  $16  50 
to  ^\r*,  coin,  per  ton ;  the  former,  or  the  concentrated  seam  of  pyrites,  afibrding  the  lirst- 
cla-ss  or  smeltiug  ore,  assaying  from  three  to  twelve,  and  averaging  about  six  ounces  of 
fine  gold  and  six  ounces  of  line  silver  per  ton,  besides  the  copper,  which,  when  saved 
in  the  smelting  process,  forms  an  important  element  of  its  value. 

The  distribution  of  ore  in  the  vein  is  not  uniform.  Some  portions  of  the  ground, 
for  considerable  distances,  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  are  barren ;  the  walls 
approach  each  other ;  the  vein-matter  pinches  out,  or  sometimes,  the  vein,  where  pre- 
serving its  width,  is  filled  with  barren  rock.  In  some  places  the  fissure  is  filled  with  a 
gocKl  veki  of  stamp-rock,  with  little  or  no  first-class  ore  ;  in  others  the  solid  seams  of 
sulphurets,  the  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  attain  and  preserve  for  considerable  distances, 
a  width  of  two  feet  or  more.  Commonly,  however,  as  has  just  been  stated,  the  vein, 
where  productive,  consists  of  a  seam  of  gold-bearing  pyrites  eight  or  twelve  inches  in 
width,  with  an  accompanying  belt  of  pay-ground,  having  the  ore  more  or  less  liberally 
distributed  through  it,  and  attbrding  stamp-rock  of  fair  quality.  The  average  yield 
of  the  stamp-rock  of  this  lode  is  six  or  seven  ounces  of  retorted  amalgam  per  cord  of 
ore.  The  ounce  of  amalgam  idAvorth  from  $10  50  to  $18,  coin.  The  cord  contains  from 
seven  to  eight  tons.    The  yield  is  accordingly  about  §14  or  §IG,  coiu,  per  ton. 

As  nearly  jis  could  be  ascertained  from  the  oflicers  of  the  Bobtail  mine,  working  on 
the  western  portion  of  the  lode,  the  proportion  of  first-class  ore  to  the  second-class  or 
stamp-rock  Avas  about  one-tenth ;  w'hile  the  whole  amount  of  ore  of  the  two  grades 
was  estimated  to  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  rock  raised  from  the  mine. 

The*  lode  is  clearly  traced  and  is  developed  for  800  feet  in  length.  Unfortunately 
that  ext«-nt  of  ground,  itself  not  more  than  enough  for  one  weU-managed  mine,  is 
divided  up  into  six  independent  claims,  some  of  them  very  short,  not  only  increasing 
greatly  the  costs  of  superintendence  and  general  management,  but  presenting  great 
hinderances  to  the  economical  opening  and  Avorking  ol  the  ground.  These  claims, 
beginning  at  the  west  end  in  the  ravine  and  proceeding  easterly,  arc  as  follows : 

Feet. 

The  Bobtail  Gold  Mining  Company  owning 433^ 

The  Sterling  Gold  Mining  Company  owning C6| 

The  Black  Hawk  Gold  Mining  Company  owning 72 

The  Field  Gold  Mining  Company  owning 33i 

The  Trust  Gold  Mining  Company  owning CG| 

The  Senseuderfer  Gold  Mining  Company  owning 128 

800 
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The  development  of  these  claims  has  reached  an  average  depth  of  about  500  feet. 
They  have  been  worked  independently  of  each  other  except  in  the  matter  of  drainage, 
which  has  been  cftectcd  by  pumping  machinery  owned  and  operated  by  the  several 
parties  on  joint  account.  "But  the  very  limited  extent  of  raost'of  the  claims  has  been 
the  cause  of  very  irregular  work  below  ground,  especially  in  those  east  of  the  Bobtail 
Company.  *  Each  claim,  even  the  shortest,  has  carried  on  its  operations  through  an 
independent  shaft,  usually  stoping  the  ore  underhand  as  fast  as  made  accessible  by  the 
shaft.  No  systematic  opening  of  the  ground,  in  advance  of  the  stopes,  or  economical 
or  advantageous  methods  of  attacking  or  handling  the  rock  can  be  employed  under 
such  conditions.  The  vein  is  not  wide,  and  the  rock  is  hard,  making  the  costs  of  sink- 
ing and  stoping  very  considerable ;  water  is  abundant  and  its  removal  involves  much 
expense ;  nor  is  the  vein  uniformly  productive.  All  these  qualities  demand  economy 
and  a  well-organized  and  comprehensive  system  of  management  as  the  first  condition 
of  permanent  and  successful  mining.  In  the  absence  of  tnis  the  profits  are  likely  tobe 
absorbed  by  the  multiplied  costs  of  administration  when  the  lode  is  productive,  and  when 
the  lo<le  becomes  poor,  in  any  given  portion,  the  work  is  liable  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  parties  that  are  most  afi*ected,  and  only  resumed  when  the  neighboring  claims  have 
afford  renewed  encouragement. 

The  Bobtail  lode  has  been  remarkably  productive  and  has  yielded  very  rich  ores,  so 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  existing  disadvantages,  it  has  during  its  history  paid  large 
profits  to  its  owners.  Nevertheless,  its  operations  of  late  have  been  less  prosperous. 
Some  of  the  shorter  claims  under  temporary  discouragements  stopped  work  two  or 
three  years  ago ;  the  others,  owing  to  various  causes,  of  which  the  inefficiency  of  the 
pumping  apparatus  has  been  an  important  one,  and  the  necessity  of  investing  largely 
in  machinery  and  other  improvements  another,  have  been  unable  for  some  time  to 
make  any  dividends ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  all  work  on  the  lode  was  suspended 
awaiting  the  result  of  negotiations  then  in  progress,  having  in  view  the  consolidation 
>pf  the  various  companies  interested  in  the  property. 

The  first  of  the  above-named  companies,  the  **  Bobtail,"  owns  more  than  one-half  of 
the  developed  portion  of  the  lode.  The  upper  portion  of  the  ground  is  said  to  MPve 
been  worked  in  early  days  by  various  parties,  wno  ^ou|jed  out  what  they  could  with- 
out method  or  regard  for  the  future,  and  although  it  yielded  largely  in  "rich  ores,  the 
present  company,  Avorking  the  mine  since  1864,  have  not  only  encountered  a  good  deal 
of  poor  ground,  but  have  been  obliged  to  spend  much  money  and  patient  effort  in 
providing  proper  machinery  and  getting  the  mine  into  a  suitable  condition  for  econoiu- 
ical  operation.  It  was  originallj^  opened  by  several  vertical  shafts,  two  of  which 
have  been  continued  by  the  present  company,  and  are  now  connected  with  an  iucliuc, 
through  which  all  the  ore  is  hoisted  to  the  surfivce. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  ground  is  better  than  that  further  west,  and  has  therefore 
been  more  extensively  worked.  When  visited  by  Professor  Hague  there  was  a  good 
vein  of  smelting  ore  in  this  part  of  the  mine,  varying  from  12  to  18  inches  in  width, 
accompanied  by  about  24  inches  of  fair  milling  ore.  Tho  upper  part  of  the  mine  is 
pretty  thoroughly  worked  out,  but  tho  deeper  portion  has  been  opened  by  levels,  mak- 
ing the  ground  available  for  back  stoping.  As  this  had  been  done  only  to  a  limited 
extent  the  force  that  could  be  employed  in  producing  ore  was  not  largel  During  the 
season  previous  to  closing  the  mine  its  average  product  was  240  or  250  tons  of  mflUng 
ore  per  month,  yielding  about  §15,  in  coin,  per  ton,  besides  which,  during  the  fore- 
going year,  some  20  tons  per  month  of  first-class  ore  had  been  sold  at  the  smelting 
works,  at  an  average  price  of  little  less  than  $70  jier  ton,  in  currency. 

Next  east  of  the  Bobtail  Company's  mine  is  that  of  the  Sterling,  owning  66  feet. 
This  claim  is  opened  by  a  vertical  shaft  which  has  reached  the  greatiest  absolute  depth 
of  any  on  the  lode,  and  was  used  by  the  Drainage  Company  as  a  pum]>-shait.  The 
mine  has  been  worked  out  above,  but  when  seen  by  Professor  Hague,  previous  to  the 
suspension  of  work,  there  was  a  very  good  vein  in  the  bottom,  carrying  a  seam  of  com- 
pact iron  and  copper  pyrites,  a  foot  or  more  in  width,  besides  a  belt  of  stamp-rock  of 
food  quality.  The  ores  are  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  nei^h- 
oring  mine  just  described.  During  tho  year  previous  to  closing  the  mine  somethmg 
over  150  tons  of  smelting  ore  had  been  sold  at  the  Smelting  Works,  on  which  the  mine 
realized  about  $90  per  ton,  in  currency,  its  average  tenor  being  about  six  ounces  of 
fine  gold  and  six  or  seven  ounces  of  fine  silver  to  the  ton.  The  mine  has  good  ground, 
but  it  is  too  short  in  extent  to  be  worked  advant-ageously. 

The  pump  of  the  Drainage  Company,  established  in  the  Sterling  shaft,  consists  of  a 
10-inch  force-pump,  or  plunger,  which  is  placed  about  250  feet  below^  the  adit-level ;  this 
level,  130  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  passes  through  the  mine  of  the  Bobtail  Com- 
pany,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  section,  and  delivers  the  water  in  the  ravine,  west  of  the 
Bobtail  works.  Below  the  plunger-pump  is  a  draw-lift  of  12  inches  diameter,  raising 
the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  cistern  supplying  the  force-pump.  Tl^ 
column  above  the  plunger  is  a  10-inch  pipe,  except  where,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  sup- 
plyof  the  latter,  two  6-inch  pipes  are  introduced  as  a  substitute. 

The  pump  was  worked  by  the  engine  on  the  Black  Hawk  property,  tho  iK>wer  being 
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transmitted  by  a  lioe-shaft  and  thence  by  belting  to  the  pnmp-gearing.  The  ineffi- 
ciency of  this  apparatus  has  been  the  cause  of  great  hinderance  to  the  several  mines 
dependent  upon  it,  especially  as  most  of  them  are  almost  as  deep  as  the  pump-shaft 
uud  are  frequently  obliged  to  suspend  operations  altogether  on  account  of  water.  The 
piuiip,  while  running,  worked  on  a  six-foot  stroke,  making  from  seven  to  ten  strokes 
per  minute,  and  was  obliged  to  run  night  and  day  steadily. 

An  intimate  connection  between  this  lode  and  the  neighboring  lodes,  the  Fiske  and 
Gn?eory,  is  said  to  be  shown  by  the  drainage ;  the  last-named,  when  worked  to  a  deeper 
level  than  the  Bobtail,  having  drained  the  latter  completely ;  while  under  reversed 
conditions,  the  Bobtail  drained  both  the  Fiske  and  Gregory.  The  Running  lode,  opened 
a  half  mile  east  of  the  mines  on  the  Bobtail,  and  regarded  by  some  as  a  continuation 
of  the  sanae,  and  by  others  as  a  separate  lode,  is  said  likewise  to  be  drained  by  the 
Bobtail  pump.  Nevertheless  the  west  shaft  of  the  Bobtail  mine  is  filled  with  water 
some  40  or  50  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  pump-shaft.  With  regard  to  this  it  is 
8tat<'d  that  the  shaft  was  perfectly  drained,  until,  in  sinking,  a  large  stream  of  water 
vas  cut,  driving  the  men  out  and  filling  the  shaft ;  and  on  being  suffered  to  stand  in 
that  condition  tor  a  season,  the  crevices  and  clefts  about  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  for- 
merly affording  passage  to  the  water,  may  have  become  choked  with  clay  and  thus 
imiienetrable. 

The  next  two  claims  on  the  east,  the  Black  Hawk  and  the  Field,  have  been  worked 
to  a  depth  of  about  400  feet,  and  have  been  very  productive,  especially,  it  is  said,  the 
latter. 

The  Trust  mine,  claiming  66|  feet,  next  east  of  the  Field,  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  about  540  feet  or  little  more.  Nearly  all  the  productive  ground  has  been 
worked  out  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  where  the  vein,  at  the  depth  just  men- 
tioned, was  four  or  five  feet  wide,  with  two  feet  of  pay-ground. 

^  The  next  claim,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  developed  portion  of  the  lode,  is  the 
Senaenderfer.  This  mine  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  having  not  only  the  richest 
ore.  but  the  most  uniformly  productive  ground,  of  all  the  claims  on  the  vein.  It  is 
worked  by  means  of  two  shafts  to  a  depth  of  more  than  500  feet,  and  although  pretty 
mocb  worked  out  above,  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  when  work  was  suspended,  showed  a 
strong  vein,  two  feet  wide,  filled  with  ore  of  high  grade.  During  several  years  this 
claim  was  worked  by  Mr.  John  Sensenderfer,  who  is  reputed  to  have  taken  from  it  a 
lartfc  amount  of  gold.  It  has  also  been  idle  for  various  reasons  during  much  of  the  time 
t»iDce  its  first  discovery.  Since  1866,  it  has  been  worked  by  a  company,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  few  gentlemen  residing  in  Central  City,  and  during  that  time  has  been  one  of 
the  mW.  profitable  enterprises  in  the  Territory.  The  entire  product  of  ore  was  usually 
M-Dt  to  the  stamping  mill  without  selection  of  first-class  for  smelting,  and  yielded  on 
the  average  15  ounces  of  gold  to  the  cord  of  rock,  or  two  ounces  per  ton.  In  some 
la-Jit^  three  or  four  ounces  per  ton  were  obtained. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1868  the  company  began  to  select  the  best  of  their  ore  for 
ttmelting,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  involved  in  treating  ores  of  so  high  a  value  by  the 
ordinary  stamping  process. 
Daring  the  two  years  ending  September  1, 1868,  the  total  product  of  this 

chiini  was,  in  currency $197,155 

Of  which  the  costs  of  production  were— 

For  mining,  600  cords,  say  4,500  to  4,800  tons $51,089 

For  milling,  600  cords,  say  4,500  to  4,800  tons 26,846 

77,935 

Leaving  as  profits,  currency 119,220 

Ont  of  these  profits  t«n  dividends  of  $10,000  each  were  paid  previous  to  November, 
\-**u  ;  during  the  succeeding  year  no  dividends  were  paid,  as  the  mine  not  only  required 
cooiiiderable  outlay  for  improvements,  but  suffered  much  delay  and  embarrassment  on 
aicount  of  water.    In  the  summer  of  1868,  however,  the  work  was  going  on  profitably. 

Daring  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  which  may  serve  as  an  average,  the  costs 
^vn  stated  as  follows : 

Ordinary  mining  expenses,  in  currency |2,600 

Proportion  of  pumping  costs ,        800 

HaoJingorcto  mill,  30  cords,  at  $11 330 

Milling  costs 700 

4,4*30 

C<j*u,  per  cord,  $147  66,  or  about  $18  50  per  ton  of  ore,  in  currency.  Of  the  above 
nnantity  of  ore  the  yield  at  the  usual  average  rate  of  15  ounces  of  retorted  amalgam, 
[KT  cord,  would  be  450  ounces  for  30  cords,  which  at  $20,  currency,  per  ounce^  would 
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be  $9,000,  leaving?  a  profit  of  $4,570.  The  mine  is  provided  with  hoisting  power,  a 
small  engine  driving  a  simple  winding-spool  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  belt. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Bobtail  lode  since  the  date  of  its  discover}'  is  said,  by  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  information,  to  be  $2,.'>00,000 ;  bnt  it  has  been  worked  by 
so  many  diflerent  parties,  and  in  such  an  irregular  manner,  that  in  the  absence  of  reli- 
able records  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  nearer  than  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
product. 

The  Fiske  lode  is  on  Bobtail  Hill,  a  little  north  of  the  lode  Just  described,  and  hav- 
ing such  a  course,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map,  that  the  two  veins  should  intersect  each 
other  in  the  ravine,  a  little  west  of  the  Bobtail  Mine.  This  lode  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  with  encouraging  results  in  times  past. 

The  Gregory  lode,  is,  iierhaps,  the  most  widely  celebrated  in  the  Territor>-.  During 
the  ten  years  that  have  passed  since  the  commencement  of  work  on  this  lode,  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  active  mining  operations,  and  is  at  present  unequaletl  by  any  other 
in  the  region  as  regards  the  general  extent  of  its  development ;  the  registered  locations 
on  it  covering  about  4,000  leet,  of  which  nearly  half  is  worked  to  a  depth  of  about 
500  feet. 

While  the  Bobtail  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  Mammoth,  either 
direct  or  slightly  displaced,  the  course  of  the  Gregory  diverges  from  the  latter  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°.  Its  point  of  divergence,  if  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Mammoth, 
or  of  intersection,  if  considered  as  an  independent  vein,  would  be  several  hundred  feet 
west  of  the  little  ravine  which  divides  Bobtail  Hill  from  Gregory  HiU,  but  its  exact 
relations  to  the  Mammoth  are  not  definitely  shown  by  developments  thus  far  made, 
although  claims  have  been  located  beyond  the  assumed  point  of  intersection,  and  some 
mining  work  has  been  done  upon  them.  It  is  in  the  little  ravine  just  referred  to  that 
the  first  discovery  of  the  vein  was  made. 

The  most  developed  x^ortion  of  the  lode  begins  some  600  or  700  feet  northeast  of  the 
probable  junction  with  the  Mammoth,  and  continues  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion some  1,500  cr  2,000  feet,  divided  among  and  worke<l  by  some  half-tlozen  or  more 
companies.  Its  general  course  for  this  distance  is  30°  east  of  magnetic  north ;  ,or, 
allowing  15°  for  variation  of  the  needle,  true  northeast.  Its  course  in  this  direction 
may  be  traced  on  the  surface  down  the  northern  slope  of  Gregory  Hill,  across  the 
Gregory  Gulch,  and  over  the  hill  which  divides  Gregory  from  Chase  Gulch  ;  and  along 
this  part  of  the  vein,  from  the  bottom  of  Gregory  Gulch,  where  is  located  the  mine  of 
the  Smith  and  Parmelee  Company,  to  the  top  of  Gregory  Hill,  the  surface  is  covere<l 
with  the  shaft-houses,  hoisting  and  pumping  works,  mills,  and  waste-dumps  of  the 
several  companies  engaged  in  mining  on  the  lode.  The  dip  of  the  vein  is  nearly  verti- 
cal, though«sometimes  inclined  either  to  tlie  northwest  or  southeast.  In  the  Consoli- 
dated Grogorj'  mine  the  shafts  are  sunk  vertically,  and  are  generally  within  the  walls 
of  the  vein ;  farther  to  the  northeast,  on  the  ground  of  the  Black  Hawk  and  the 
Briggs  mines,  the  jiitch  is  southeast,  though  not  deviating  far  (rom  the  vertical ;  the 
incnnation  of  the  pump-rod  in  the  former  showing  a  dip  of  83°  or  84° ;  while  »tiU 
farther  northeast,  in  the  mine  of  the  Smith  and  Parmelee,  where  the  vein  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Gregory  and  the  other  as  the  Brigg*. 
the  former  dips  steeply  to  the  northwest,  while  the  latter  dips  to  the  southeast. 

The  relation  of  the  so-called  Briggs  vein  to  the  Gregory  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  some  litigation,  some  claiming  that  the  two  are  distinct  and  independ- 
ent veins ;  others,  that  there  is  but  one  vein,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
intervening  "  horse"  of  ground.  The  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter 
view,  though  until  the  developments  of  each  branch  are  sufficient  to  determine  the 
limits  of  toe  "  horse,"  or  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  intervening  ground  between 
the  two  branches  is  actually  only  an  isolated  and  inclosed  fragment,  and  not  a  perma- 
nent and  continuous  part  of  the  country  rock,  there  will  bt^  some  reason  for  the  con- 
trary opinion.  The  two  branches  or  veins  appear  at  the  surface  together  on  the  Smith 
and  Parmelee  location,  and  are  worked  between  the  same  walls  lor  something  more 
than  100  feet.  Descending  vertically  from  that  point  the  two  diverge,  the  so-called 
Gregorj'  dipping  about  80^  to  the  northwest,  the  Briggs  at  about  the  same  incliuation 
to  the  southeast,  the  distance  between  them,  therefore,  increasing  with  the  depth,  so 
that  at  240  feet  below  the  surface  a  crosscut  shows  them  to  be  72  feet  apart. 

Horizontally,  the  two  branches  diverge  in  going  eastwai'd,  the  angle  of  divergence 
being  but  a  few  degrees  at  first,  and  farther  east,  so  far  as  opened,  the  difference  in 
their  courses  being  about  10° — the  Gregory  having  a  course  of  north  45°  east,  true,  while 
the  Briggs  has  a  course  of  north  55°  east,  true.  The  line  of  junction,  or  divergence,  of 
the  two  branches  on  the  west  is  not  a  vertical  one,  but  dips  to  the  westward,  so  that 
with  iucreasing  depth  the  division  of  the  vein  into  two  branches  is  found  farther  and 
farther  west,  occurring  near  the  surface  on  the  western  part  of  the  Smith  and  Parme- 
lee and  eastern  part  ot  the  Briggs  location,  while  on  the  Black  Hawk  mine  the  splitting 
of  the  vein  into  two  branches  is  about  300  feet  farther  west  at  a  depth  of  between  2tK> 
and  300  feet  below  the  surface. 

Eastward,  beyond  the  Smith  and  Parmelee,  the  work  has  not  been  sufficient,  either 
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on  the  surface  or  in  depth,  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  two  branches,  and  whether 
they  reunite  ;  and  if  so,  where,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  so-called  Brigcs  lode  derives  its  name  from  the  Briggs  Company,  which  is  located 
on  the  Gregory  vein  between  the  Black  Hawk  and  Smith  and  Parmelee  mines.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  on  this  property,  and,  as  an  independent  lode,  is  understood 
to  be  claimed  by  that  company  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
claim  on  the  Gregory  itself.  The  adjoining  companies,  however,  holding  that  the  so- 
called  lotle  is  but  a  branch  and  a  part  of  the  Gregory,  work  it  as  such  within  the  limits 
of  their  claims. 

The  country-rock  of  the  Gregory  lode  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  Bobtail— a 
granitic  gneiss,  sometimes  poor  in  mica,  at  other  times  abounding  in  that  mineral,  and 
having  tue  appearance  of  mica-schist.  It  frequently  shows  parallel  bands  or  lines  of 
structure,  or  of  varied  mineral  composition,  which  usually  dip  flatly  to  the  eastward. 

The  walls  of  the  vein  are  not  very  regular.  Sometimes  they  are  quite  smooth  and 
well  defined,  but  usually  there  is  little  or  no  gouge  or  selvedge,  and  the  removal  of  the 
vein-matter  near  the  wall  leaves  a  ragged  and  uneven  surface.  Where  the  walls  have 
been  left  standing  sometimes  they  frequently  scale  off  and  fall  in  large  pieces ;  some- 
times belts  of  highly  micaceous  cnaracter  occur,  which  soften  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
rendering  the  walls  very  insecure  and  requiring  substantial  support.  The  width  of  the 
vein  varies  from  2  to  5  feet,  sometimes  expanding  to  12  or  15. 

The  vein-matter  is  like  that  already  described  in  the  Bobtail— quart zose  generally, 
sometimes  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  much  of  which  has  a  softened,  altered 
character,  carrying  a  large  percentage  of  flnely-<livided  pyrites.  Sometimes  masses  of 
pare  quartz  are  also  densely  impregnated  with  finely-crystallized  iron  pyrites.  Crys- 
tallized quartz  occurs  sometimes.  Free  gold  is  also  found,  lumps  worth  $i:0  being  re- 
ported. 

As  in  the  Bobtajl,  there  is  usually  a  seam  of  compact  ore,  consisting  of  iron  and 
copper  gold-bearing  pyrites,  associated  with  the  wider  belt  of  vein-matter  carrying  the 
ore  m  disseminated  torm,  as  just  described.  The  value  of  this  compact  ore-seam  varies 
considerably,  but  is  generally  less  per  ton  than  that  of  the  Bobtail.  Some  of  the  richer 
lots  are  said  to  yield  from  |150  to  $200,  coin,  per  ton,  but  such  are  uncommon.  In  fact 
the  value  of  the  lode  seems  to  be  less  concentrated  than  in  the  Bobtail,  affording  a 
smaller  proportion  of  smelting  ore  ;  but  the  average  width  of  the  Gregory  is  greater. 
The  yield  per  ton  under  the  stamps  varies  according  to  the  proi^ortion  of  compact  and 
richer  pyrites  occurring  with  the  poorer  vein-matter.  The  latter  yields  alone  from  5  to 
C  ounces  per  cord,  or  $10  to  $13;  in  coin,  per  ton,  while  the  average  yield  of  the  Black 
ilawk  rock  for  six  months,  crushing  everything  together,  is  stated  at  from  $20  to  $25, 
coin,  per  ton. 

The  same  distinction  observed  in  the  Bobtail,  that  the  fine-grained  copper  pyrites  is 
the  richest  gold-bearing  mineral  of  the  ore,  prevails  also  in  this  vein.  But  little  galena, 
and  less  zincblende,  is  lound  associated  with  the  ores  of  the  Gregory. 

The  distribution  of  the  ore  is  variable,  sometimes  occurring  in  seams  2  or  3  inches 
wide  with  int<Tvening  bands  of  poor  rock,  sometimes  expanding  to  2  feet  or  more 
in  width,  sometimes  pinching  out  altogether,  leaving  the  vein  filled  with  barren 
matter,  consisting  of  hard  quartz  and  feldspar.  The  pay-seam  is  usually  on  one  wall 
or  the  other,  but  does  not  seem  to  follow  either  uniformly  throughout  the'length  of  the 
lode.  The  prominent  working  mines  on  this  lode  are,  beginning  about  600  or  700  feet 
northeast  of  the  junction  with  the  Mammoth  lode,  as  follows : 

Feet. 

Narragansett 400 

Consolidated  Gregory 500 

Black  Hawk 300 

Briggs 2.')0 

Smit^  and  Parmelee 300 

Southwest  of  the  first  named  of  these  are  other  claims,  covering  in  all  more  than 
1,000  feet,  on  which  some  work  has  been  done,  while  northeast  of  the  last  named  the 
lode  has  been  claimed  and  somewhat  developed  for  another  thousand  feet,  but  all  of 
these  chiims  were  idle  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit.  So  far  as  I  am  informed  no 
careful  survey  has  ever  been  made  of  any  of  the  mines  on  the  lode,  and  the  existing 
records  concerning  the  occurrence  of  ore  in  the  vein  are  very  meager. 

The  Narragansett  Company  own  400  feet  of  the  lode,  and  have  oj^ened  their  mine  to 
the  depth  of  450  feet.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  was  done  several  years  ago. 
Ciistly  hoisting  works  and  crushing  machinery  were  provided  at  the  mine,  but  opera- 
tions were  Busi>ended  in  1866,  as  the  results  then  obtained  were  not  satisfactory.  This 
condition,  it  is  said,  was  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  method  of  treating  the 
ores.  In  1808  work  was  resumed  by  parties  who  leased  the  property,  and  the  main 
shaft  was  sunk  an  additional  hundred  feet.  It  is  said  that  encouraging  results  were 
obtained,  but  about  this  time  the  work  on  the  Bobtail  lode  was  suspended,  and  such  is 
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the  connection  between  the  two  veins  that  the  water  of  one  affects  the  other.    As  the 

Sump  on  the  Bobtail  ceased  to  drain  that  lode,  the  water  increased  so  much  in  the 
arragansett  that  operations  were  a^in  suspended. 

The  Consolidated  Gi*egory  Gold  Mining  Company  own  500  feet  of  this  lode,  working 
as  one  mine  what  was  formerly  divided  up  into  several  short,  independent  claims. 
The  mine  is  opened  by  three  shafts,  of  which  the  central  one  is  the  chief,  having 
reached  the  greatest  depth  and  being  fitted  np  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  provided 
with  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery  and  other  facilities  for  permanent  and  extensive 
operations.  This  shaft  was  begun  from  the  surface  by  the  Consolidated  Company,  and 
has  reached  a  depth  of  over  400  feet.  The  east  shaft,  sunk  by  the  former  owners,  was 
abandoned  by  the  new  company  as  a  means  of  working,  and  only  kept  open  for  venti- 
lation. The  west  shaft  is  used  for  hoisting,  the  power  for  that  purpose  being  transmit- 
ted fi-om  the  machinery  at  the  central  shaft.  The  good  ground,  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  mine,  has  been  pretty  much  worked  out,  but,  when  seen  by  Professor  Hague, 
[and  by  myself  in  1869,]  there  were  reserves  of  considenible  ext'Cnt  in  the  lower  levels. 
The  vein  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine  was  looking  very  well,  being  from  8  to  12  feet  wide 
in  the  third  level  and  carrying  a  strong  seam  of  solid  ore,  as  well  as  a  wide  belt  of  j^oixl 
stamp-rock.  This  mine  usualiy  sends  all  its  ore  to  the  stamping  mill  without  selection 
of  the  first-class.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  mining  captain,  about  thne- 
fourths  of  the  entire  vein-matter  is  fit  for  crushing,  of  which  one-tenth  part  would  be 
suitable  for  smelting,  if  desired.  The  average  product  of  all  that  is  sent  to  stamps  is 
stated  at  six  ounces  of  retorted  amalgam  per  cord,  equal  to  $12  or  $15,  in  coin,  per  ton. 
Tlie  present  owners  have  developed  flio  property  with  a  view  to  permanent  operations 
and  economical  management.  The  central,  or  main,  shaft  has  been  sunk  verticAlly, 
and  timbered  in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  costs  of  sinking  and  timbering  is  not  accessible,  nor  is 
such  information  readily  obtained  in  Colorado,  as  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
classification  of  account's  or  analytical  statements  of  the  varied  expenses  of  mining.  La- 
bor is  generally  employed  by  the  day  at  $3  50,  in  currency,  for  miners,  and  from  $4  to 
$6  per  day  for  mechanics.  Drifting,  on  contract — the  miners  furnishing  their  own  snp- 
plies,  except  steel— costs  from  $15  to  $20  per  foot ;  sinking,  $25  to  $55  per  foot.  The 
west  shaft,  being  carried  down  6  feet  by  10  feet,  cost  $27  50  per  foot ;  the  central  shaft,  8 
by  13  feet,  cost  at  first  $45,  and  later  $55  per  foot.  Square  timber  aud  lumber  cost  $35  per 
1,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  owners  of  this  mine  built  a  large  mill  containing  50 
stamps,  which  commenced  operations  late  in  1868. 

The  claim  adjoining  the  Consolidated  Gregory  on  the  east  is  300  feet  in  length,  and 
is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Black  Hawk  Gold'Mining  Company.  The  same  company 
own  other  claims  on  the  same  lode,  one  of  them  200  feet  in  length,  about  1,200  feet  far- 
ther west,  between  the  Narragansett  mine  and  the  Mammoth  lode;  the  other  250  feet 
in  length,  about  1,000  feet  farther  east,  on  the  eastern  extension.  They  also  own,  as 
already  stated,  76  feet  on  the  Bobtail,  besides  some  less  developed  proi)erty  in  the 
region. 

There  are  three  shafts,  one  central  and  one  near  each  end  of  the  mine.  Of  the  two 
latter  the  westernmost  has  been  abandoned,  so  that  operations  are  carried  on  only 
through  the  other  two,  which,  in  August,  1869,  had  reached  a  depth  of  576  and  531  feet. 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  tlie  mine  the  vein,  at  a  dex)th  of  about  300  feet  below  the 
surface,  is  divided  into  two  branches,  which  are  generally  considered,  although  the 
connection  had  not  been  actually  traced,  as  the  same  branches  that  in  the  claims  far- 
ther east  are  distinguished  as  the  Gregory  crevice,  on  the  northwest  side,  and  the 
Briggs  crevice  on  the  southeast  side.  The  line  of  junction  of  these  branches  appears  to 
be  between  the  eastern  and  the  central  shafts,  occurring,  as  has  already  been  said  in 
the  foregoing,  farther  and  farther  west  as  the  depth  increases.  Thus  all  the  ground  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  mine  and  for  the  whole  depth  west  of  the  central  shaft  has 
been  worked  as  one  vein,  while  below  a  depth  of  250  or  300  feet,  in  the  eastern  portion, 
the  two  branches  have  been  recognized.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  eastern, 
lower  portion  of  the  mine,  whore  the  Briggs  has  been  chiefly  worked,  the  Gregory  Is 
small,  poor,  and  so  far  not  worked. 

The  general  course  of  the  Gregory  or  main  crevice  on  this  property  is  north  45^  to 
47^  east,  true,  while  that  of  the  Briggs,  near  its  point  of  divergence  from  the  Gregory, 
is  north  50^^  to  5i2P  east.  The  dip  of  both  branches  is  southeasterly,  though  not  deviat- 
ing far  from  the  vertical.  The  average  width  is  3  or  4  feet,  though  in  the  western  part 
of  the  mine,  where  appearing  as  one  crevice  only,  it  expands  in  places  to  12  or  15  feet. 
The  pay-ground,  as  already  shown,  consists  usually  of  a  solid  seam  of  pyrites,  with  a 
course  of  vein-matter  impregnated  with  the  same.  The  compact  seam  is*  frequently  2 
or  3  feet  wide.  The  whole  of  the  vein-matter  is  usually  taken  out  and  crushed  together 
in  the  stamping-mill,  yielding,  it  is  said,  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  in  coin.  The  iK^ttom 
of  the  mine,  where  accessible,  was  showing  an  excellent  seam  of  ore.  The  mine  has 
been  worked  almost  altogether  by  underhand  stoping,  and  nearly  all  the  ground 
known  to  be  productive  has  been  taken  out,  as  fast  as  it  became  accessible. 

There  are  two  stamp-mills  belonging  to  the  company,  one  containing  twenty  stamps 
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set  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  shaft,  and  run  by  the  same  engine  that  does  the 
pumping  and  hoiHting;  and  one  containing  sixty  stamps  located  in  the  town  of  Black 
llawk,  near  the  mouth  of  Chase  Gulch. 

During  1867  the  product  of  the  mine  was  12,193f  ounces  of  crude  bullion,  yielding  in 
currency  $279,647  76,  or  ^2  81  per  ounce.  The  number  of  cords  or  tons  from  which 
this  product  was  obtained  is  not  stated,  but  the  yield  of  the  rock  at  that  time  is  said 
to  have  been  10  ounces  of  bullion  to  the  cord.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  quan- 
tity worked  would  have  been  1,220  cords,  which,  at  a  triffe  more  than  eight  tons  to  the 
cord,  would  be  equal  to  10,000  tons.  On  this  basis  the  yield  of  the  rock  would  have 
been  $27  96  per  ton,  in  currency,  or  $20  11,  in  coin,  allowing  the  average  value  of  the 
ounce  of  amalgam  to  be  ^16  50.  The  yield  of  10  ounces  of  bullion  to  the  cord  is  much 
higher  than  that  now  obtained,  and  is  perhaps  overstated.  Another  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  quantity  is  by  considering  the  average  amount  treated  weekly,  which  is 
stated  at  about  32  cords.  This  in  lifty  weeks  would  amount  to  1,600  cords ;  and  allow- 
ing seven  and  a  half  tons  to  the  cord,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  nearly  correct  than  eight 
tons  we  have  a  total  of  12,000  tons  of  ore,  of  which  the  yield  i)er  ton  would  be  §23  30, 
in  currency. 

During  this  period  the  costs  were  as  follows : 

Mining  expense $137,214  65 

Milling  expense 39,998  02 

Teaming  expense 17,212  96 

194,425  63 

If  the  quantity  of  ore  produced  was  12,000  tons,  the  cost  of  mining  was  $11  43 ;  of 
milling,  $3  33 ;  of  teaming,  $1  44  ;  and  of  all  the  foregoing  together,  $16  20  per  ton,  in 
currency. 

The  total  product  being $279,647  70 

And  the  above-named  costs 194,425  63 

The  excess  of  yield  over  cost  was 85,222  13 

During  the  latter  half  of  1868,  when  operations  were  resumed,  there  were  produced 
3,942yo^  ounces  of  amalgam,  worth  §88,379  82  in  currency.  If  the  quantity  of  ore  be 
assumed  in  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  product  as  in  the  former  case — that  is, 
say,  one  ounce  of  amalgam  per  ton — we  have  3,942  tons,  producing  $22  42  per  ton,  in 
currency. 

The  costs  during  the  same  period  were,  for  mining  expense,  $45,206  86,  and  for  team-  • 
ing  expense,  $6,441  42;  which,  assuming  the  quantity  to  be  as  above,  are  equal  to 
$1 1  52  per  ton  oif  ore  for  mining,  and  $1  63  per  ton  for  hauling.  Milling  expenses  during 
that  year  were  a  little  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  profits  derived  from  work- 
ing custom-ores ;  the  actual  costs,  however,  were  not  less  than  $20  per  cord,  or  $2  66 
per  ton,  making  a  total  of  $15  81  per  ton,  exclusive  of  office  expense  and  interest. 
Judging  from  the  data  given  below  concerning  the  operations  of  1869,  the  number  of* 
tons  above  ^ven  is  too  small.  By  increasing  this  number,  the  yield  per  ton  and  the 
cost  of  working  per  ton  will  be  correspondingly  decreased. 

During  the  hrst  half  of  1869  there  w^ere  produced  3,177  ounces  of  retorted  amalgam,, 
worth  $^,755  94,  in  currency.  The  quantity  of  ore  is  stated  at  622f  cords,  equal  to 
4,670  tons.  The  average  yield  per  cord  is  5iV  ounces  of  retorted  amalgam.  During 
this  x^eriod  the  mining  expense  was  $37,833  80,  and  the  teaming  expense  $2,899  70. 
Accepting  4,670  as  the  number  of  tons  worked,  we  have  a  mining  expense  of  $8  10 ;  of 
teaming,  62  cents  ;  and  estimating  milling,  as  before,  at  $2  66,  we  have  a  total  cost  for 
the  above  items  of  $11  38,  and  a  yield  per  ton  of  $14  08  in  currency. 

The  Briggs  Gold  Mining  Company's  property  adjoins  the  Black  Hawk  on  the  east. 
The  mine  is  250  feet  in  length  and  opened  by  two  shafts,  one  of  them  71  feet  from  the 
east  line,  the  other  51  feet  further  west.  Both  are  sunk  on  what  is  considered  the 
Gregory  crevice,  but  the  southeastern  branch  of  the  vein,  the  Briggs,  has  been  worked 
to  a  greater  depth  and  yielded  a  larger  amount  of  ore  than  the  Gregory.  On  the  east- 
em  end  of  this  property  the  two  branches  are  near  together  at  the  surface,  diverging,, 
ho^vever,  slightly  in  depth.  Horizontally,  the  branches  are  found  to  diverge  between 
the  two  shafts,  the  line  of  junction  dipping  westward,  so  that,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  at  a  depth  of  300  feet  the  division  of  the  vein  into  two  parts  occurs  on  the  Black 
Hawk  property. 

The  course  of  the  Gregory  crevice  is  about  north  45^  east ;  that  of  the  Briggs  north 
55"^  east,  true.  Both  branches  dip  slightly  to  the  southeast.  Near  the  surface  the  two 
branches  ar^  said  to  have  been  worked  as  one  vein,  but  being  now  entirely  filled  with 
old  stulls  and  waste-rock,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  studying  their  relations  to 
each  other.  At  the  depth  of  100  feet  or  thereabout  they  are  worked  separately  from 
the  point  where  they  diverge,  leaving  the  tongue  or  wedge  of  barren  country-rock 
standing  between  them. 

H.  Ex.  10 ^20 
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The  Gregory  crevice  is  worked  to  a  deptli  of  130  feet  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
property,  aiuf  below  that  hiia  been  found  rather  uuproinisingf  while  the  Briggs,  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ground,  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  more  than  400  feet  and 
found  very  i)roductive. 

The  Brigg8  Company  have  a  large  mill,  containing  iBfty  stamps,  located  on  the  mine 
between  their  two  shafts,  so  that  the  ore  is  delivered  for  treatment  with  the  least  ix)s- 
sible  expense  for  handling.  The  power  for  driving  the  mill  is  also  applied  to  the  hoist- 
ing  and  the  other  necessary  work  of  the  mine,  and  is  furnished  by  a  steam-engine  of 
2^5  inches  diameter  of  cylinder.  Steam  is  supplied  by  two  tubular  boilers.  The  hoist- 
ing power  is  communicated  by  belting  to  the  winding  appanitus,  which  is,  in  most 
respects,  similar  to  that  already  described. 

This  mine  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  productive  and  profitable  of  any  in 
Colorado.  It  has,  however,  suffered  some  embarrassments,  and  in  the  summer  of  ii?6?j 
had,  after  a  period  of  idleness,  resumed  operations  under  different  owners.  The  pro- 
duction had  therefore  been  suspended,  the  mill  being  worked  on  custom-ore.  Since 
that  time  it  is  imported  as  having  been  worked  very  successfully. 

The  averagt^  value  of  the  first-class  ore  produced  by  this  mine  appears  from  136  tons 
sold,  during  the  first  half  of  18G9,  at  the  Smelting  Works,  containing  5^  ounces  of  line 
gold  and  10^  ounces  fine  silver  to  the  ton.  During  seven  months  of  1869  the  product 
of  the  milling  rock  of  this  mine  was  about  $55,000.  The  total  product,  including 
smelting  ore,  was  §70,000,  currency,  or  about  $10,000  per  month.  The  mine  is  roiwrted 
to  be  steadily  improving  in  productiveness  and  profitable  operation. 

The  Smith  and  Parnielee  Gold  Mining  Company  own  and  work  the  next  adjoining 
mine  on  the  east,  claiming  300  feet  on  the  so-called  Gregory  crevice  and  800  feet  on 
the  Briggs.  Both  veins,  or  branches  of  the  same  vein,  are  worked  by  this  company  for 
the  distance  of  about  250  feet,  measured  from  the  Briggs  claim,  beyond  which  neither 
has,  so  far,  been  found  very  prodnctivo.  The  Gregory  branch  has  been  worked  to  the 
depth  of  about  150  feet,  below  which  it  has  not  been  much  developed,  the  work  hav- 
ing been  chiefly  confined  in  depth  to  the  Briggs  branch.  This  latter  baa  been  worked 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  550  feet,  and  has  furnished  by  far  the  greater  i>ortiou  of  the 
whole  product  of  the  mine.  It  is  on  this  property  that  the  divergence  of  the  tv(0 
branches  is  so  far  found  to  be  the  greatest,  but  little  being  known  of  their  relation^itto 
each  other  further  east.  In  the  crosscut,  at  a  depth  of  240  feet,  they  are  72  feet  ap^trt. 
The  two  branches  maintain  on  this  property  the  courses  observed  further  west  with 
considerable  regularity,  that  of  the  Gregory  being  generally  north  45^^  east,  and  that 
of  the  Briggs  north  55^  east,  true ;  but  so  far  as  observed — that  is,  to  a  depth  of  150  ui 
160  feet — they  have  a  more  divergent  dip,  that  of  the  Gregory  being  about  60^  to  the 
northwest,  while  that  of  the  Briggs  is  generally  about  80^^  to  the  southeast. 

The  Briggs  has  received  the  most  development.  Its  average  width  is  3  or  4  feet. 
Its  walls  are  not  always  well  defined.  The  filling  of  the  vein  is  generally  similar  to 
that  already  described.  Seams  of  solid  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  chiefly  the  fonner. 
occur  with  belts  of  quartzose  and  feldspathic  material,  carrying  ore  more  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  mass.  In  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  where,  by  reason  of  the  uudt»r- 
hand  8to])ing  and  lack  of  reserve  grouud,  the  only  opportunity  is  affonled  of  seeiu;: 
the  ore-vein  in  place,  there  was  a  strong  seam  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites  visible  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit.  The  mine  for  some  time  past  has  been  producing  at  the 
rate  of  600  or  800  tons  of  ore  per  month  for  stamping,  besides  a  small  proportion  of 
first-class,  of  about  the  same  quality  as  the  first-class  ore  of  the  Briggs  Company.  The 
milling  ore  is  said  to  x)roduce  six  ounces  of  crude  bullion  to  the  cord,  worth  $100  in 
coin,  or  $13  to  $14,  coin,  per  ton.  The  costs  of  ijiining  and  milling  are  stated  at  about 
$12,  in  currency,  per  ton. 

The  mine-  is  provided  with  a  twenty-five-stamp  mill,  conveniently  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1869,  and  has  great  advantages  for  economical 
work.  The  engine  in  the  mill  furnishes  power  for  hoisting  and  pumping  from  the 
mine. 

Beyond  the  Smith  and  Pamielee  is  the  claim  of  the  New  York  Gold  Mining  Company, 
on  which  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  between  200  and  300  feet  in  depth.  The  claim,  how- 
ever, is  disputed  by  the  Smith  and  Parmelee.  Nothing  has  been  done  on  it  for  some 
time.  Still  further  east  are  other  claims,  covering  several  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet, 
but  not  yet  much  developed. 

The  Bates  lode  is  several  hundred  feet  northwest  of  the  Gregory,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  that  vein,  or  rather  to  the  so-called  Briggs,  having,  so  far  as  observed,  a  nearly 
identical  course  with  the  last  named,  north  55"^  east,  true.  It  is  traced  on  the  surface 
down  the  northern  slope  of  Gi*egory  Hill,  across  Gregory  Gulch,  and  over  the  hill  divid- 
ing the  last  named  from  Chase  Gulch.  It  has  been  opened  and  worked  to  a  considera- 
ble depth  for  about  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  claihis  are  located  on  it  for  a  still 
greater  distance.  On  the  lower  part  of  Gregory  Hill,  where  it  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Bates-Hunter  lode,  there  are  several  short  claims  that  have  been  worked  by  private 
parties ;  one  of  these  claims,  160  feet  in  length,  belonging  to  Boreni,  Mellof  ^  Com- 
pany, has  been  worked  by  them  to  a  depth  of  100  or  200  feetf  producing  exoelleut  mill- 
ing ore  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  men  engaged  in  it. 
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Farther  to  the  northeast,  the  Rocky  MoTintain  Gold  Mining  Company  have  a  claim 
of  250  feet,  located  just  in  the  bed  of  the  Gregory  Gulch,  on  which  they  have  sunk 
three  shafts  to  the  depth  of  200  or  300  feet,  having  on  the  surface  a  liberal  provision  of 
hoisting  and  pumping  machinery,  comprising  an  excellent  engine  of  40  or  50  horse- 
po'wer,  with  boilers  and  winding  apparatus. 

Adjoining  their  claim  on  the  east  is  the  Union  Mine,  300  feet  in  length,  and  worked 
to  a  depth  of  350  or  400  feet.  The  vein  is  5  or  6  feet  wide,  on  an  average,  but  expand- 
ing sometimes  to  15  or  20  feet,  and  pinching  up  in  places  to  a  few  inches.  In  general, 
however,  it  appears  in  the  Union  Mine  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  uniform 
lodes  in  the  Territory.  The  mine  has  been  opened  by  two  shafts,  of  which  the  western 
is  tlie  deeper  and  the  main  shaft ;  the  other  is  not  in  good  working  condition,  and  is 
only  useful  as  a  ladder-way  and  air-passage.  The  company  have  a  twenty-stamp  mill 
in  Chase  Gulch,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  mine,  in  which  the  lower-gi'ade  rock,  or 
that  of  second  quality,  is  crushed  and  subjected  to  the  common  process,  while  the 
higher  grade,  or  lirst-class  ore,  is  selected  for  treatment  by  other  methods.  This  is  said 
to  contain  about  5  or  6  ounces  of  fine  gold  and  20  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  worth 
from  $120  to  S140,  in  coin.  Concerning  the  yield  of  the  rock,  or  detailed  costs  of  opera- 
tions, but  little  deiinite  information  was  found  available.  The  low-grade  ore  is  said  to 
yield,  in  the  ordinary  stamping  process,  from  4  to  12,  averaging  probably  5  or  6,  ounces 
per  cord,  or  $12,  coin,  per  ton.  Concerning  costs  of  production,  it  was  said  by  the 
president  of  the  company  that  the  whole  expense  of  operation  is  more  than  paid  by 
the  product  of  this  low-grade  rock,  leaving  value  of  the  first-class  ore  as  a  surplus 
of  profit  to  the  company. 

The  Bobtail,  Gregory^  and  Bates  lodes  have  been  described  as  having  convergent 
conrscs,  which,  if  continuous,  would  lead  them  all  to  a  union  with  Mammoth  lode. 
This  vein  extends  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  from  near  the  western  terminus,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Bobtail  lode.  It  has  been  traced  thence  for  a  distance  of  2,000  or  3,000 
feet,  and  is  covered  by  mining  claims,  on  which  work  has  been  done,  with  some  suc- 
cess, near  the  surtace,  but  not  generally  below  a  depth  of  200  feet.  The  deepest  of  the 
several  mines  on  the  lode  is  that  managed  by  Judge  Morse,  of  Central  C'ity,  which  is 
located  near  the  assumed  point  of  the  junction  of  the  Gregory  with  the  Mammoth. 
Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  this  vein,  one  of  them  over  300  feet,  finding  a  large 
vein,  but  filled  with  iron  pyrites  that  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  prcci(»ns 
metals  so  commonly  associated  with  this  mineral  in  Colorado.  Not  much  drifting  has 
been  done  in  depth,  so  that  but  little  is  known  of  the  lode  except  as  revealed  by  the 
sinking  of  the  shaft.  Extending  the  line  of  this  lode  in  a  westerly  direction,  i>ut  a 
little  distance  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  traced,  and  crossing  Spring  Gulch, 
we  come  to  Quartz  Hill,  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  scene  of  active  miuing  enter- 
prise. This  hill  has  a  general  east  and  west  trend,  forming  the  divide  between  Nevada 
Gulch,  on  the  north,  and  the  Illinois  and  Leavenworth  Gulches,  feeders  of  Russell 
Gulch,  on  the  south.  On  the  east  it  is  drained  by  Spring  Gulch,  which,  uniting  with 
Nevada  Gulch,  just  above  Central  City,  becomes  thus  a  feeder  of  Gregory  Gulch,  about 
a  mile  above  its  junction  with  North  Clear  Creek.  The  hill,  in  that  part  most  occu- 
pied by  mining  operations,  rises  to  an  altitude  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  streams  at  its  base.  These  several  gulches  were  the  sources  of  large 
(jnantities  of  gold  in  the  early  days  of  placer  mining  in  these  regions,  and  some  of 
them  contiuue  to  yield  liberally,  uiider  the  simple  operations  of  sluice  mining.  The 
rich  character  of  the  washings  of  the  surface  naturally  led  to  the  prosjiecting  of  the 
hill  for  the  deeper  sources  of  the  metal,  and  many  lodes  have  been  discovered,  some  of 
which  have  been  developed  to  a  greaj^^cr  depth  than  any  others  in  the  Territory.  The 
lt»des  inclosed  in  this  hill  have  generally  a  nearly  east  and  west  course,  with  a  nearly 
vertical  dip,  but  inclined  slightlj'  toward  the  south,  closely  resembling  the  Bobtail 
lode  in  these  respects.  The  country-rock  of  the  hill  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
already  described  farther  east.  It  generally  has  the  features  of  gneiss,  though  often 
quite  granitic  in  character.  The  veins  average  perhaps  somewhat  less  in  width  than 
those  that  have  been  already  described,  but  they  are  regular,  well-defined,  and  equally 
promising  as  to  permanence.  The  ores  have  the  same  general  character,  with  some 
differences  that  will  be  noticed  below.  Among  the  many  lodes  that  have  been  opened 
and  partially  developed  the  best  known  are  the  Burroughs,  Kansas,  Gardiner,  and  Illi- 
nois, on  that  part  of  the  hUl  that  has  been  longest  known  and  worked  to  the  greatest 
depth,  while  farther  west  are  the  Flack,  American  Flack,  California,  and  others,  which 
are  of  increasing  importance.  The  ores  of  these  latter  are  distinguished  by  the  large 
proportion  of  argentiferous  galena,  zincblende,  and  silver  sulphurets  that  are' associated 
with  the  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  giving  them  sometimes  a  high  value  in  silver,  but 
rendering  difiQcult  or  practically  impossible  the  extraction  of  the  gold  by  any  simple 
process  yet  available.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  lodes  of  Quartz  Hill  will  be  de- 
scribed, selecting  for  purposes  of  illustration  one  or  more  of  the  leading  or  character- 
istic mines  that  are  located  on  them. 

The  Illinois  lode  is  traced  along  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  its  crest. 
The  principal  developments  on  it  have  been  made  in  the  North  Star  mine,  owned  by  a 
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company  in  Chicago,  and  managed  by  Mr.  George  Mitchell.  This  mine  was  worked  by 
the  conlpany  referred  to  until  1869,  when  it  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 
and  operations  were  embarrassed,  if  not  suspended.  The  mine  was  opened  by  two 
sliaftH,  one  of  which  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  2:i4  feet,  and  at  160  feet  below  the  surface 
iv  level  was  driven  over  700  feet  in  length.  From  these  developments  the  vein  appean 
to  have  a  course  of  north  60^  east,  tnie,  though  its  average  course  for  a  longer  distance 
than  that  observed  is  said  to  be  more  to  the  eastward,  "and  thus  more  nearly  parallel 
with  the  other  neighboring  lodes  farther  south,  that  trend  north  85^  east.  Its  dip  is 
to  the  south  84"^,  and  so  fjir  as  suuk  upon  is  very  regular.  The  average  width  is  alwut 
2  ftH't,  frequently  expanding  or  contracting  to  greater  or  less  dimensions.  Its  walls  are 
generally  smooth  and  well-defined,  sometimes  |M>lished,  grooved,  or  striated,  sbowiug 
indications  of  movement.  Usnally  there  is  a  soft  "gouge,"  or  seam  of  clay,  betweeu 
the  walls  and  the  tilling  of  the  vein.  The  latter  is  chiefly  quartz;  sometimes  white, 
hard,  and  amoqihons,  can-ying  little  or  no  valuable  mineral ;  sometimes  showing  a  spawe 
distribution  of  crystallized  iron  pyrites  throughout  its  mass ;  but  most  commouly  the 
vein-matter  is  a  mixture  of  siliceous  and  feldspathic  material,  in  which  occur  small 
sejims  or  scattered  particles  of  pyrites,  making  a  very  fair  quality  of  stamp-rock,  ami, 
as  in  the  other  veins  already  described,  associated  usually  with  a  narrower  but  solid 
>n'am  of  compact  pyritous  ore.  The  latter  is  from  2  or  3  to  10  or  12  inches  thick,  and 
furnishes  a  small  proportion  of  smelting  ore.  This  proportion  appears,  from  all  avail- 
able data,  to  be  between  one-twentieth  and  one-tenth  of^the  whole  number  of  tons  pro- 
duced. The  valuable  mineral  in  the  vein  consists  chiefly  of  iron  pyrites,  with  a 
lesser  proportion  of  copper  pjTites  and,  as  a  characteristic  feature,  some  arsenical 
pyrites ;  with  these  are  assocuited  some  zincblende  and  galena.  The  yield  of  this  ore 
in  silver  is  shown  by  the  assays  of  Professor  Hill  to  be  larger  than  is  usual  in  the  py- 
ritous ore  veins  of  the  district,  the  average  of  42  tons  sold  by  the  mint)  at  the  smelting 
works,  during  the  summer  of  1666,  boin^  about  four  ounces  of  fine  gold  and  twenty 
ounces  of  fine  silver  to  the  ton.  The  yield  of  stamp-rock  during  a  run  of  thirty-four 
weeks  in  the  summer  of  1868,  when  200  cords,  or  1,500  tons,  were  supposed  to  have  been 
treated,  was  1,538  ounces  of  crude  bullion,  or  about  one  ounce  per  ton.  The  average 
value  of  the  ouucq  of  this  bullion  is  stated  at  $15  50,  coin. 

The  filling  of  the  vein  is  generally  sofk,  so  that  much  of  it  may  be  removed  with  a 
pick,  requiring  comparatively  little  blasting.  This  facilitates  considenibly  the  working 
of  the  ground,  both  drifting  and  stoping  being  done  for  somewhat  lower  prices  than  in 
the  majority  of  the  veins  in  the  district. 

The  mill  in  the  building  adjoining  the  west  shaft-house  contains  twenty-two  stamps, 
weighing  550  pounds  each,  and  has  a  crushing  capacity  of  about  20  tons  per  day.  The 
average  yield  of  the  stamp-rock  has  been  already  shown  to  be  about  $15  50,  coin,  per 
ton.  The  mine  was  producing  regularly  in  1868,*  but  all  its  yield  and  more  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  costs  of  the  work  already  described,  which  is  said  to  have  involved 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $100,000.  In  1869  the  company  became  much  embar- 
rassed financially,  and  its  regular  operations  were  interfered  with,  although  some  work 
was  still  in  progress. 

The  Gardner  lode  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Illinois,  and  between  300  and  400  feet 
further  north,  its  outcrop  being  farther  down  the  slope  of  Quartz  Hill,  toward  Neva^U 
Gulch.  Its  course  is  north  85*^  east,  true.  Its  dip  is  75^  to  the  south,  and  both  course 
and  dip,  so  far  as  observed  by  the  writer,  are  very  regular.  The  Iwle  was  discovensl 
and  partly  opened  as  early  as  1860,  and  has  been  worked,  with  some  intervals  of  inter- 
ruption, from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  has  been  claimed  and  somewhat  develoiH^ 
for  a  length  of  over  800  feet,  but  the  most  impor,t-ant  operations  on  the  vein  are  in  the 
Clark-Gardner  mine,  a  claim  of  200  feet  in  length.  The  a(\joining  claims,  both  easst 
and  west,  have  been  worked  to  varying  depths,  not  exceeding  200  feet,  and  have  yielded 
some  handsome  returns,  and  as  they  are  partly  owned  and  controlled  by  the  same  peo- 
ple who  own  the  Clark-Gardner,  there  is  hope  of  a  consolidation  of  interest  that  will 
l)riug  at  least  800  feet  under  one  management.  This  is  much  to  be  desired  for  the 
interest  of  all  owners,  as  under  the  present  conditions  the  costs  of  equipment,  opening 
of  ground,  and  administration  of  such  shortr  claims  are  so  great  as  to  absorb  a  large 
share  of  the  proceeds. 

The  lode,  as  shown  in  the  Clark-Gardner  mine,  is  a  large  and  regular  vein.  Its  width 
is  seldom  less  than  3  feet  and  often  10  or  12.  Its  T'^alls  are  smooth  and  well  defined, 
standing  firmly,  and  involving  but  comparatively  little  expense  in  timbering. 

The  ore,  as  in  the  veins  already  described,  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  copper  pvrite«, 
carrying,  however,  a  considerable  proportion  of  galena  and  zincblende.  The  valuable 
mineral  appears  to  be  more  widely  dill'used  throughout  the  general  filling  of  the  vein 
than  generally  observed  elsewhere,  for  while  there  is  usually  a  compact  seam  of  pyr- 
itous ore,  it  is  almost  always  narrow,  and  the  proportion  of  high-grade  ore,  worthy  of  .<ie- 
lection  for  smelting,  is  very  small,  buring  several  months  of  1868  not  more  than  20  tons 
of  first-class  ore  had  been  selected  from  1,500  or  1,600  tons  of  ore  produced,  eq^iial  to  one 
in  about  80.  To  compensate  for  this  there  is  a  good  de^;ree  of  uniformity  existing  iu 
the  quality  of  the  milling  ore,  and  oooarring,  as  it  does,  in  a  comparatively  wide  vein. 
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it  can  he  extracted  cheaply.  The  main  fiUini;  of  the  vein  is  a  siliceous  and  feldapathic 
luixrure,  bnt  where  the  vein  is  wide  there  is  f^Miueiitly  what  appears  to  be  au  inclosed 
uiavs  or  *•  horse"  of  country-rock,  granitic  in  character,  though  can-j-ing  an  inii)r4'gna- 
tion  of  pyrites  through  it.  In  the  Clark-Gardner  mine  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  all 
th«*  vein-matter  broken  is  sent  to  the  stamping  mill,  and  yields,  on  an  average,  about 
b  ounces  of  erode  bullion,  or  §1U0  coin  per  cord,  equal  to  $12  or  $14,  coin,  per  ton. 

The  proportion  of  first-class  ore  of  the  Clark-Gardner  mine  has  already  Ix^eu  shown 
t.'i  be  small.  The  sale  of  this  quality  to  the  Smelting  Works  amounted,  in  eight 
r.ionths  of  18<>8,  to  38  tons,  averaging  3^  ounces  of  tine  gold  and  11 J  ounces  of  fine  sil- 
vtr  to  the  ton. 

The  Clark-Gardner  mine,  200  feet  in  length,  is  opened  by  two  shafts,* the  western- 
Dio>t  having  reached  a  depth  of  about  3G0  ft!«.'t.  The  ground  near  the  surface*  wa.s  gen- 
erally unproductive,  but  at  the  depth  of  80  or  100  feet  a  good  body  of  pay-ore  wiUi  m- 
c^uintfied,  and  the  mine  below  that,  excepting  some  poor  spots,  ha«  been  mostly 
'.viirked  out  to  a  depth  of  300  f{:et.  The  costs  of  working  the  ground  are  coniparativi'ly 
l'::ht.  Drifting  costs  from  §5  to  §10  per  foot;  sinking,  8  feet  by  5,  costs  .^'20  per  foot ; 
^•'•ping,  ironi  $12  to  ^22  per  running  fathom.  Much  of  the  ground  in  the  hide  can  bo 
p:rk»'d  down,  and  comparatively  little  powder  is  reipiired.  Two  men  have  broken  a 
lathom  of  ground  in  one  day.  Eight  men  have  supplied  the  stamping  mill  with  not 
1*"5'»  than  20  tons  of  ore  per  day  for  two  months.  The  ground  is  comparatively  dry  and 
till"  costs  of  timbering  are  light.  The  mine  is  provided  with  hoisting  maehincry  con- 
<oting  of  a  small  portable  engine  that  drives  a  simple  winding  apparatus  by  brlting, 
in  thf  common  way.  The  shaft-house  is  a  large  stone  building,  originally  designed  to 
colli :iin  a  stampiug  mill  that  is  not  yet  set  up.  The  power  provided  is  sutacuut  for 
hotli  hoisting  aud  stamping  on  a  small  basis  of  operations. 

The  Burroughs  lode  is  about  400  feet  north  of  the  (Gardner.  Its  outcrop  is  fartln^r 
liou  n  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  about  100  to  UyO  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Nevada 
(»'ilch.  Its  course  is  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Gardner,  being,  where  ob- 
.-.rved  by  the  writer,  north  85^  east,  true.  Its  dip  is  uearly  vertical,  or  slightly  to  the 
s<»nth.  its  average  iuclination  in  the  Ophir  mine  being  80-^.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
«l:>c(»vered  aud  most  developed  lodes  in  the  Territory,  the  main  shaft  of  the  Ophir  mine 
having  reached,  in  the  summer  of  1809,  a  depth  of  (530  feet.  It  is  opeiK'd  fur  a  coutin- 
uinis  length  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  worked  along  that  distance  to  depths  varying 
froru  200  to  500  or  600  feet.  Unfortunately,  it  has  thtj  i)racticardisad vantage,  in  coin- 
liiuii  with  many  other  valuable  lodes  of  Colorado,  of  being  subdivided  into  many  dill'er- 
«Mir  f  laiius,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  too  short  to  nuike  independent  mines,  and 
oiily  serve  as  obstacles  to  a  consolidated  and  comprehensive  management.  One  eoni- 
liuuy.  the  First  National,  although  owning  more  than  600  feet  of  the  lode,  hold  it  in 
fhre.-  or  four  disconnected  portions,  between  which  several  other  claims  intervene,  a 
condition  that  must  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  operations,  if  not  preseuting  au  eliV'ct- 
ual  barrier  to  systematic  development. 

The  following  list  shows  the  claims  on  that  part  of  the  lode  that  is  distinctly 
traced  and  openM  by  mining  work,  beginning  on  the  east  and  proceeding  toward  the. 
^»-^t  end.  The  length  of  each  claim  is  given,  and  the  depth  attained  by  their  work  at 
The  time  when  the  accompanying  section  was  prepared  in  1868,  since  which  little  or  no 
iiji|K)rtant  change  h.is  been  made  : 


Name  of  claim. 


W.  II.  Cushman 

iiunoughs  Gold  Mining  Company 

Lu'ro<se 

liurroughs 

('<>lara<Io 

Coul»*e • 

♦Vliir 

I  uM  National 

tmUlHill 

r»5ili  imore  and  Colorado * 

<^mrtEHiU...; 

<r.iaHiU ^ 

lH>t  National 

MrCabe 

Aiulre  w 

lirst  National 

Kiiijt  National,  (one-half  interest) 

a  Cat  by  tunnel. 
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Tho  Opbir  is  the  deepest  and  most  extensively  worked  of  all  the  mines  on  the  lode. 
It  is  situated  centrally,  as  regards  tho  developed  portions  of  the  vein,  and  may  prop- 
erly servo  to  illustrate  tho  general  features  of  the  latter.  Tho  Burroughs  vein,  as 
shown  in  tlie  Opliir,  resembles  in  most  resj)ects  the  lodes  that  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. The  country-rock  is  the  same  half-gneissic,  half- granitic  rock  already  olwened. 
The  walls  are  usually  well  defined,  smooth,  and  regular,  sometimes  carrying  a  thin 
gouge  of  clay,  sometimes  having  the  seam  of  ore  resting  directly  upon  it  without  any- 
thing interveuing.  The  vein,  however,  is  not  wide  as  compared  with  other  leading 
veins,  varying  from  «  to  10  inches  to  3  or  4  feet,  seldom  exceedmg  the  latter. 

The  vein-matter  and  the  ore,  consisting  usually  of  a  solid  seam  of  the  latter  from  & 
few  inches  to  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  associated  with  a  belt  of  siliceous  and 
feldspathic  material  highly  charged  with  pyrites,  present  the  same  genei-al  features  in 
mode  of  occurrence  and  distribution  that  have  been  already  noted  in  connection  with 
th«*  other  lodes,  but  the  pyritous  ore  is  mow  exclusively  iron  rather  than  copper  pyrites: 
in  fact,  tho  small  proportion  of  the  latter,  at  least  in  theOphir,  is  verj'  mai'ked,  and  tbe 
iron  pyrites  is  not  only  gold-bearing  but  the  Ophir  ore  carries  more  silver  than  is  gent-r- 
ally associated  with  the  ores  of  the  district  similar  to  these  in  other  respects,  the 
average  assay  of  the  tirst-class  ores  sold  at  the  smelting  works  showing  about  6  ounc« 
of  line  gold  and  12  ounces  ot  fine  silver  to  the  ton.  The  ground  is  generally  hard,  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  powder  for  its  removal.  Very  little  of  it  can  be  picked  down.  Th« 
mine  is  opened  by  means  of  two  shafts,  one  at  125  feet  from  the  e*istern  boundary  of  the 
property,  the  other  about  GO  feet  farther  west.  Both  of  those  shafts  have  reached  a  depth 
of  about  600  feet.  The  upper  part  of  the  mine  was  not  worked  by  tho  present  owners 
and  little  or  nothing  is  known  now  of  the  distribution  of  ore  in  the  ground  taken  out; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  mine  was  poor  and  is  left  standing,  but  nearly  all  above 
the  467-foot  level  is  regarded  as  exhausted  of  its  valuable  contents.  Tho  earlier  owners 
worked  out  what  they  found  without  much  attempt  at  refipular  methods,  and  the  firs^t 
level  driven  as  a  preparation  for  back-stoping  was  carruMi  forward  by  the  present 
management  at  a  depth  of  467  feet.  Sixty  feet  below  that  another  level  was  drivtn 
nearly  the  entire  length  o'f  the  property  and  stojiiug  carried  on  above  it,  while  the  ea^l 
shaft  was  sunk  with  tho  view  of  opening  another  level  below  in  advance  of  the  needs 
of  the  mill. 

The  rock,  when  brought  from  the  mine  to  the  surface,  is  first  assorted,  selecting  the 
first  class  ore  for  smelting,  and  separating  the  waste-rock,  that  is  thrown  away,  irom 
the  low-grade  ore,  that  is  sent  to  the  stamps. 

The  company  have  a  twenty-four-stanip  mill,  which  is  situated  in  the  valley  diriTtly 
below  the  shaft-house,  so  that  a  gravity  tram-road,  a  few  hundred  feet  in  length,  is 
laid  on  the  hill-side,  by  which  means  the  ore  is  conducted  in  cars  from  the  shaft-liouMc 
to  the  mill,  the  descending  loaded  car  bringing  the  light  one  up  by  its  greater  weight. 
The  twenty-four-stamps,  weighing  about  500  pounds  each,  have  an  average  capacity 
of  16  to  18  tons  per  day.  The  yield  of  the  rock  is  about  six  ounces  of  crude  bullion  to 
the  cord,  e<iual  to  $13  or  $14,  in  coin,  per  ton.  lu  addition  to  this  is  the  product  de- 
rived from  the  tailings,  which  is  considerable. 

The  following  statements,  furnished  by  the  superintendent,  Colonel  Randolph,  r»^f«*r 
to  l^^)8.  They  are  permanently  interesting,  however ;  and  such  well-arranged  inli>r- 
mation  is  rare  in  Colorado. 


Month. 


April ... 
May..., 
.lune  .. 
July  .. 
AuA'ust 


2- 

o 


TONS  OK  ORE 

MINED. 

i 

J 

^ 

C3 

o 

U 

3C 

'TS 

rH 

(?< 

,  40i    I 

I  61         ; 
■71^ 

'  53 


8 

15 

6 

^ 

12 


366 
430 
5H() 
504 
416 


The  lluctuation  in  the  cost  of  both  mining  and  milling  is  duo  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cunistancfs,  such  as  tlu^  variable  amount  expended  on  ordinary  repairs  in  uny  givtu 
month,  and  the  quantity  of  rock  prwliiced  or  milled  during  that  month. 

Thus,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  costs  of  milling  were  less  than  in  the 
foregoing,  because  tho  exi)enditures  for  ix'pairs  were  not  so  gi-eat  during  those  mouths 
whilo  the  capacity  was  enlarged  by  increasing  thi»  spe«»d  of  the  stamps  audthe  uumUT 
of  day^  of  running,  thus  diminishing  somewhat  the  costs  x^er  ton. 
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The  first-class  ore,  sold  at  the  smelting  works,  netted  the  mine,  in  the  month  of  May, 
0"J ;  in  July,  $98  ;  and  in  August,  $1U4  per  ton,  in  currency.  The  yield  of  the  Ktainp- 
(K»k.  inchuUng  that  treated  in  the  conipapy^s  mill  and  in  customuiiils,  was.  in  May, 
ll\  50 :  iu  June,  $15 ;  in  July,  $12  ;  and  in  August,  $19  per  ton,  in  currency.  The  total 
vreipts  from  ores  and  sale  of  tailings,  and  expenditures  of  all  sorts,  during  the  four 
Lumths  referred  to,  wore  as  follows : 


Month. 

Receipts. 

Expend- 
itures. 

Uav 

$16,491 
8,766 

8,  ;uo 

U,  OUU 

$11,7:U  12 

10,  :i06  48 

lane - 

Inlv 

y,  SKJ  ;<6 

i.n"ust  -- -.-.^ 

8,798  62 

Total 

45,567 

40,719  58 

The  proportion  of  first-class   or  smelting  ore  to  the  second-class,  or  stamp-rock, 
ipi>ears  from  the  accounts  to  be  about  one  iu  faty. 

Thus  we  have  iu — 

April 

May 

Jaue ^ 

Jnly 

Angust 


8 

in3T4 

orl  iu 

46 

15 

ill  445 

or  1  iu 

30 

6 

in  592 

or  1  in 

97 

4,5 

in  538. 5 

or  1  iu 

133 

12 

in  428 

or  1  iu 

:J5f 

Or,  for  the  five  months. 


45. 5  m  2,437.5    or  1  in      53.6 

This  statement  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ore  produced  by  the  class  of  veins 
represented  by  the  Burroughs  is  of  the  low-grade,  or  stamping  rock.  The  proportion 
of  the  two  classes  above  given  difiers  considerably  from  the  general  estimate  of  those 
TRho  do  uot  keep  careful  accounts,  but,  so  far  as  the  data  furnished  by  this  mine  and 
others,  where  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  classes  of  ore  are  accurately  noted, 
aii«>rd  any  basis  for  judgment,  the  proportion  of  first  class  to  second-class  ore  is  very 
Mi.all. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  amount  of  ground  mined  and  the  quantity  of  stamp- 
rock  iiroduccd  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  : 


Month. 

Fathoms 

of  ground 

stoped. 

Tons  of 
stamp-rook 
produced. 

1^ 

si 

13 

April         .   . 

46.5 

61. 

71.66 

82.8 
53. 

366 
430 
586 
594 
416 

7.87 

31av         

8.15 

Jnno       .. 

8.17 

J nl V .     » 

7.17 

Ao^ust      -. -- -.1 

7.83 

Or  au  avera'^e  of. ..... .... ...... . .... .... ...... ...... 

7.60 

The  fathom  paid  for  in  stoping  is  the  running  or  superficial  fathom  ;  that  is,  six  feet 
DK^asured  on  the  length  and  the  dip  of  the  vein,  but  varying  in  width  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  vein.  Estimating  the  average  width  of  the  stopo  at  a  little  more  than 
thrt'e  feet,  the  weight  of  the  solid  fathom  would  be  ten  tons,  from  which,  as  we  have 
jrist  <«ecn,  seven  and  six-tenths  tons  of  stamp-rock  are  obtained,  or  about  three-fourths 
of  the  ground  brokqp.  According  to  this,  a  fathom  of  stoping  ground  produces  a  cord 
(^f  stamp- rock,  which  yields,  ou  an  average,  six  ounces  of  crude  bullion,  worth  about 
•"^HM.)  in  coin.  The  price  paid  for  stoping  varies  very  much,  acconling  to  the  character 
of  the  ground.  It  is  sometimes  as  low  as  $25,  and  sometimes  more  than  $30  per  fiithom. 
l)ritting  costi}  from  $12  to  $20  per  foot.  Sinking  the  shaft,  7  feet  wide  by  14  feet  long, 
nt  the  (late  of  the  writer's  visit  iu  1868,  cost  $52  50  per  foot,  the  miners  furnishing  their 
own  »ii])plie8. 

The  foregoing  notes  concerning  the  operations  of  thia  mine  were  obtained  iu  the 
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latter  part  of  1868.  Shortly  thereafter  the  company  became  embarrassed,  finaiifiall>. 
and,  wheu  vieitod  in  18G9  but  little  work  was  in  progress.  A  few  miners  were  at  wnrk 
on  their  own  accohnt.  • 

There  are  several  claims  on  the  Bnrronghs  that  have  been  worked  to  considenil.lt 
depths,  but,  during  the  past  year  or  two  their  development  has  not  been  vt-ry  \:;r'tr- 
ously  prosecuted.  The  Gilpin  was  steadily  w^orked  for  a  long  time,  but,  in  the  wiiuiiifr 
of  1869  little  or  nothing  was  in  progress  on  that  claim.  The  First  National  Conip  i'i\ . 
owning  several  disconnected  claims  on  the  lode,  resumed  active  operations,  in  l"";j.  -'l 
that  w-liich  adjoins  the  Ophir  on  the  west,  and  have  since  been  steadily  enga«»iMl  in  r- 
development.  Their  shaft,  on  this  claim,  has  reached  a  depth  of  nearly  fjim  f,',- 
Stopiug  has  been  in  progress,  during  the  past  winter,  between  the  400-foot  aufl  4T(M.'..j 
levels,  furnishing  ores  that  yield  an  average  of  $10  »'SO,coin,  i)er  ton.  A  careful  s>\<vvi 
of  account-keeping  has  been  inaugurated  in  this  mine,  and  the  following  8tatonnTit> 
setting  forth 'some  of  the  results  of  their  operations,  will  be  found  interesting  a.s  thruf  • 
ing  light  on  the  relations  existing  between  cost  of  production  and  yield  of  thf  orv.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  former  exceeds  the  latter,  and  the  experience  of  thus  mine  i-^  cp* 
illustration  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  a  short  claim  is  worked  on  a  veinlikt  tb 
Burroughs,  a  fair  representative  of  the  Colorado  gold-bearing  lodes.  The  v<in  •« 
narrow,  the  average  value  of  the  ore  is  low,  and  the  pay  is  not  uniformly  distribiit"! 
A  vein  of  this  character  needs  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  froln  eiMHum:.. 
and  systematic  methods  of  work.  Here,  however,  is  a  claim,  183  feet  in  length,  worlvi- ; 
through  a  shaft  nearly  500  feet  deep,  the  cost  of  sinking  which  is  10  per  cent  of  all  :'..- 
expenses  of  the  company.  As  the  mine  has  no  connection  with  its  ueighborH  the  Ar.' 
can  only  aid  in  the  development  of  a  small  i>art  of  the  ground  for  which  it  wunM  ' 
sufficient  if  the  claim  were  longer.  The  cost  of  hoisting  works,  the  consumiitii»i»  • 
fuel,  labor  of  the  engineers  and  some  other  men,  the  cost  of  superiut^jndence  and  ot!r 
management  of  the  company's  aflairs,  are  nearly  or  fjuitc  as  much  as  they  would  br 
the  production  of  the  mine  were  ten-fold  greater.  Thus,  the  costs  jmt  ton  art"  nir.> 
increased,  and  ore,  riclr  enough  to  atlbrd  a  prolit  under  favorable  circumstauceji,  U  jir'- 
duced  at  a  loss  under  eKisting  conditions. 

This  is  true  of  many  of  the  mines  in  Colorado.  Some  of  the  best  lodes,  appaniiTiy 
possessing  all  the  necessary  qualities  for  profitable  working,  under  one  coraj)nhen<vp 
and  economical  management,  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  short  claims  wnrlvn 
independently  of  each  other,  at  great  expense,  and  losing  their  possible  prolits  for  t!i- 
lack  of  consolidation. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  operations  of  the  mine,  in  detail,  for  five  we<kN 
from  October  9  to  November  13,  1869 : 


'  ' 

1 

1. 

§ 

11 

c 

Week  ending — 

1 

1 

li 

El 

S 

1? 

U 

a 
i 

1 

•3 
I 

^ 

so 
§ 
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-z 

H 

0 

§2 

H 

H 

0 

H 

•^ 

October  16 

87 

$G  96 

%\  71 

13  68 

56 

$5  38 

(14  06 

$ir  1: 

October  23 

60i 

77 

67 

117i 

10  17 

7  76 

8  68 
4  97 

1  80 

1  m 

0  ;<5 

1  93 

11  97 
9  59 
9  03 
6  90 

72 
74 
76 

5  38 
5  38 
538 
4  45 

17  35 
14  97 
14  41 
11  35 

ir  -J 

October  30 

\l    1 

November  6 

11 :.' 

November  13 

All  expenses  are  included  in  the  foregoing;  among  special  costs  is  inclmUsi  lb* 
sinking  of  the  shaft. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  operations  from  October  9, 1869,  to  January  1, 1"* 
iucluding  the  foregoing : 

Number  of  tons  of  stamp-rock  raised  and  milled ^  ^'\ 

Average  assay  value  in  coin — gold,  825  13;  silver,  SI  94— total. ^^  |^ 

Number  tons  smelters'  ore  raised  and  sold,  (I  in  65) ^3 '.' 

Average  assay  value  in  coin — ^gold,  §131  21 ;  silver,  5^16  22 — ^total ?1'[*  \^ 

Total  tons  raised ^'■^^' 

Average  assay  value,  coin ^"-^  •""• 

Average  yield,  per  ton,  of  milling  ore,  in  currency l*-  *  I 

Average  yield,  per  ton,  of  smelting  ore,  in  currency ''"''! 

Average  yield,  per  ton,  of  all  ore,  in  currency 1**  ^' 
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Average  cost,  per  ton,  for  ordinary  exponses  of  mining  and  milling $13  59 

Average  cost,  i)er  ton,  for  special  expenses ., 2  08 

Total  average  cost,  per  ton,  in  currency ...: .' 15  67 

Counting  gold  at  20  per  cent,  premium,  the  average  percentage  obtained  of  the  value 
of  the  low-grade  ore  Tva«  39  per  cent,  by  milling,  and  62  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  lirst- 
class  ore,  obtained  by  sale  to  the  smelters. 

On  the  same  slope  of  Quartz  Hill  with  the  Burroughs,  but  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
farther  west  of  the  principal  developments  on  that  lode,  and  higher  up  the  valley,  is 
auother  group  of  mines  opened  upon  ledges  that  from  their  course,  dip,  and  relative 
position  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  claas  as  the  Burroughs,  Gardner,  Illinois,  and  their 
associated  veins,  but  which  present  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  their  ores, 
carrying  a  much  larger  proportion  of  argentiferous  galena,  zincblende,  and  sulphurets 
of  silver.  Assays  of  the  ore  frequently  show  a  very  high  value  in  the  last-named  metal. 
Prominent  among  these  are  the  Calilbrnia,  Indiana  or  Hidden  Treasure,  Flack,  Mercer 
Couuty,  Forks,  American  Flag,  and  othei-s.  The  Mercer  County  lies  east  of  and  in  line 
with  the  Flack,  on  what  is  understood  to  be  the  same  vein,  but  the  mines  are  separated 
by  a  di*y,  shallow  ravine,  which  crosses  their  course.  The  California  and  the  Indiana 
l)ear  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  the  two  names  applying  to  different  parts  of  one 
vein,  the  last  named  lying  west  of  the  ravine,  just  referred  to,  and  the  California  lying 
east  of  it.  The  courae  of  the  California,  continued  still  farther  east,  shows  it  to  bo 
very  nearly  in  line  and  probably  identical  with  the  Gardner  lode,  already  described. 
Forks  is  between  the  Flack  and  the  California,  having,  apparently,  a  course  consider- 
ably north  of  east,  and  consequently  intersecting  both,  if  all  three  are  continut)us  and 
regular.  It  is  worked  actively  to  a  depth  of  over  300  feet,  and  yields  very  good  ore. 
Tlic  American  Flag,  still  farther  north,  not  far  above  the  bed  of  t!ie  stream,  has  also 
been  worked  to  a  dei)th  of  several  hundred  feet  and  gives  indications  of  mnch  value. 

A  more  minute  description  of  the  Flack  Mine,  on  the  Flack  lode,  and  of  the  claim 
until  lately  known  as  the  Stalker  and  Stanley,  on  the  Califomja  lode,  will  suffice  to 
represent  the  general  character  of  this  group  of  veins.  The  Flack  was  one  of  the  early 
discoveries  of  the  district  and  was  worked  in  1802.  The  top  quartz  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a  good  deal  of  money.  At  a  depth  of  60  feet  the  crevice  was  small  and  poor  and 
continued  so  for  100  or  125  feet  farther,  when  a  ^ood  pay-seam  was  found.  Ditficulties 
among  the  owners  led  to  a  subsecjueut  suspension  of  work,  which  was  only  resumed 
aKiiiu  in  Jnne  of  18()8.  Two  shafts  are  being  carried  down  for  permanent  work,  with 
tlje  intention  of  opening  ground  by  successive  fevels  and  stoping  overhand.  One  of 
these  ha<l  reached  a  depth  of  400  feet  in  18G9.  Drifting  and  stoping  were  in  progress 
in  the  neighborhood  of  both  shafts.  The  yein  is  shown  by  these  developments  to  be 
narrow,  varying  from  three  or  four  inches  to  two  feet.  The  walls  are  of  gneiss,  some- 
times pasHiug  into  granite,  and,  where  broken,  frequently  show  lines  of  bedding  or 
Btnicture  (lipi)ing  eastward.  The  walls  are  generally  very  well  defined  and  smooth  and 
shrjw  evidences  of  movement  in  the  beautifiilly-poli'shed  and  striated  surfaces  that  are 
formed  ou  the  ore  seam  where  in  contact  with  one  or  the  other  wall.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  distinctly-marked  selvage  of  clay  between  the  wall  and  the  harder  tilling  of  the 
vein.  The  vein-matter  is  chiefly  quartz ;  where  associated  wuth  pay  it  is  of  a  softened 
or  sometimes  friable  character,  mixed  with  some  feldspar;  where  poor,  it  is  harder, 
sometimes  forming  a  granulitic  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  This  is  generally,  not 
only  in  this  but  in  other  veins  of  the  district,  the  character  of  the  "cap"  or  barren 
ground  of  the  lode.  The  "  cap,"  a  t^-rm  usually  employed  to  express  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  vein,  may  be  due  either  to  the  pinching  together  of  the  walls  of  the 
fissure,  or,  where  the  latter  maintain  their  regular  distance  apart  from  each  other,  to 
the  tilling  of  the  vein  with  barren  rock,  usually  resembling  gi-anulite  or  the  granite  of 
the  country.  Thus  in  the  east  shaft  of  the  Flack,  which  passes  through  a  hundred. 
feet  or  more  of  "cap,"  the  w^alls  were  observed  to  be  two  feet  or  more  apart :  on  the 
south  wall  there  seemed  to  be  a  fissure  by  itself,  only  an  inch  or  two  wide,  and  filled 
with  a  soft  clayey  and  siliceous  material,  next  to  which  was  a  belt  of  barren  rock  that 
might  bo  described  as  a  granulite,  or  a  granite  i)oor  in  mica ;  and  north  of  that,  next 
tlie  north  wall  of  the  vein,  another  and  wider  belt  of  true  vein-matter.  Bunches  of 
the  hitter  may  be  found  in  places  scattered  through  the  "  cap."  This  condition  ot 
things  may  suggest  the  idea  that  these  veins  were  originally  formed  or  filled  by  dikes 
of  granite  or  granulite,  and  that  by  a  subsequent  enlargement  or  widening  of  the  fissure 
the  sihceous  and  metal-bearing  vein-matter  was  intnxluced  by  other  processes  of  infil- 
tration or  segregation  by  whicn  it  is  generally  believed  that  fissure  veins  have  been 
tilled.  The  ore-seams  and  their  gangue  are  frequently,  indeed  generally,  arranged  in 
Ijiyer  or  banded  form,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  parallelism  and  with  the  drusy 
character  of  true  vein  filling.  Movement  in  the  walls  would  naturally  occasion  tho 
irregularity  in  the  width  of  the  crevice  and  the  shattering  or  fracturiugof  the  original 
dike  material  would  afford  opportunity  for  the  intermixture  of  the  newer  vein-matter 
with  the  old.  Movement  in  the  case  of  the  vein  now  under  consideration  is  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  "  slickensides,"  or  polished  surfaces,  already  referred  to. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  where  ore-bearing,  this  vein  carries  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  zincblende  and  galena.  These  occnr  sometimes  intimately  mixed  with  the 
iron  and  copper  pyrites,  while  in  some  places  they  are  arranged  in  distinctly  separatwi 
seams.  In  the  stope  east  of  the  east  shaft  the  vein.wiw  12  or  15  inches  wide;  on  the 
north  wall  was  a  very  thin  selvage  of  soft,  clayey  material,  followed  by  a  seam  of  dark- 
colored  blende  and  galena,  two  or  three  inches  wide,  somewhat  mixed  with  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  seam  of  greenish,  siliceons,  and  perhaps  talcose  vein-matter,  carrying  finely- 
divided  iron  pyrites ;  then  a  seam  of  solid  iron  jiy rites,  two  or  three  inches  thick ;  the 
remainder  of  the  vein  was  a  quartzose  material  carrying  finely-distributed  pyrites 
suitable  for  crushing  in  the  stamp  mills.  In  this  place  there  was  but  little  coppt-r 
present,  though  elsewhere  copper  pyrites  is  sometimes  largely  represented,  and  argen- 
tiferous gray  copper  occurs  sometimes  with  the  galena  and  the  zincblende. 

Concerning  the  yield  of  the  rock,  on  a  large  working  scale,  but  little  positive  in- 
formation was  available  The  stamp-rock,  it  is  said,  yields  about  one  ounce  of  retorted 
amalgam  per  ton  ;  this,  however,  contains  sufficient  silver  to  reduce  Its  value  consid- 
erably below  that  of  the  bullion  produced  by  those  mines  whose  ores  are  poor  in  silver. 
The  average  value  of  the  ounce  of  bullion  obtained  from  the  Flack  ores  is  stated  at 
$13,  in  coin. 

The  higher  class  of  ores,  carrying  considerable  silver  and  combined  with  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper,  are  reserved  for  smelting.  One  lot  of  nine  tons,  sold  to  Professor  Hill 
early  in  18G9,  gave,  by  assay,  7  ounces  of  fine  gold  and  68  ounces  of  fine  silver  per  ton. 

The  total  production  of  the  mine,  since  the  present  management  began  operations, 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  mine  is  provided  with  a  small  portable  engine,  of 
which  the  cylinder  is  9  inches  in  diameter,  that  is  placed  between  the  two  working 
shafts,  but  neay  the  western  one,  commanding  both  for  hoisting.  The  winding  appara- 
tus is  operated  in  the  manner  already  described,  by  means  of  belting. 

The  California  lode  has  of  late  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  its  neighbor^ 
having,  within  a  couple  of  years,  gained  a  great  reputation  by  reason  of  the  abundance 
and  richness  of  its  ores.  It  was  discovered  several  years  since,  and  has  been  worked 
more  or  less  since  1864.  It  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Flack,  and  300  or  400  feet  north  of 
that  lode.  It  is  traced  for  many  hundred  feet  in  length.  West  of  the  dry  gulch,  near  the 
Stalker  and  Stanley  claim,  the  lode  is  known  as  the  Indiana,  and  has  been  sunk  u()oq 
in  various  places  along  its  course.  The  only  parties  working  on  that  part  of  the  lode 
in  1869  were  three  men,  who  had  reached  a  depth  of  150  feet,  and  were  taking  out 
good  ore  of  both  classes— that  is,  for  smelting  and  milling.  East  of  the  gulch  is  the 
principal  claim  on  the  lode,  formerly  known  as  that  of  Stalker  and  Stanley,  but  the 
ownership  has  lately  changed  hands.  This  cLiim  is  300  feet  long.  East  of  it  the  lale 
has  been  traced  and  somewhat  prospected  for  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  feet,  and 
apparently  continues  in  its  course  until  it  merges  into  or  becomes  identical  with  the 
Gardner.  This  is  not  fully  established  as  a  fact,  and  is  doubted  by  some ;  but  it  seems 
quite  probable  from  present  developments. 

The  Stalker  and  Stanley  claim  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  475  feet.  The  main 
shaft,  50  feet  east  of  the  west  boundary,  had  reached  that  depth  in  August,  1869,  while 
the  east  shaft,  130  feet  east  of  the  last  named,  was  down  200  feet.  Between  the  two 
shafts,  considerable  stoping  had  been  done,  but  the  ground  was  whole  below  the  St^ 
foot  level. 

From  the  developments  thus  made  the  lode  appears  to  possess  the  characteristics  of 
a  well-defined  fissure  vein.  Its  course  is  north  85^  east.  The  dip  is  slightly  to  the 
south,  about  85*^  from  the  horizon.  The  walls  are  smooth  and  very  regular.  They  are 
&om  two  to  six  feet  apart,  and,  in  the  stopes  visited  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  whole 
space  was  filled  with  pay-ground.  The  gangue  is  a  quartzose  material,  generally 
resembling  that  already  described  as  the  characteristic  filling  of  the  veins  of  thia 
region.  The  ore  is  chiefiy  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  carryinjj,  in  bunches  or  pocket-s 
considerable  quantities  of  galena  and  zincblende,  particularly  the  last  name<l.  There 
is  commonly  a  seam  of  first-class  ore,  associated  with  a  wider' belt  of  milling  ore. 

During  18G9  the  ground  was  unusuiiUy  productive.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  proprietors,  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  rock  broken  in  the  mine  was 
thrown  away  as  poor;  while  one  ton  ol  ore  in  ten  was  said  to  be  fit  for  smelting.  The 
value  of  the  milliug  rock  was  said  to  be  very  high,  yielding  an  average  of  1*2  ounces 
of  amalgam  to  the  cord,  the  ounce  being  worth  about  a  little  more  than  813,  in  coin. 
According  to  this,  the  milling  ore  yielded  about  §21  per  ton,  in  coin.  The  averaspe 
contents,  bj'  assay  of  over  400  tons  of  smelting  ore  sold  at  the  smelting  works,  was 
nearly  3  ounces  of  fine  gold  and  18  ounces  of  fine  silver  per  ton. 

The  mine  has  not  always  been  in  such  good  fortune.  When  first  opened  the  surfivee 
quartz  was  taken  out  about  40  feet  deep,  and  was  worked  with  profit.  The  shaft  then 
encountered  poor  ground,  which  it  passed  through  for  180  feet.  It  has  since  been 
shown  that  there  was  excellent  ground  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shaft,  which  remained 
undiscovered  because  no  drift  was  run  towartl  it  from  the  shaft.  At  the  depth  of  l^> 
feet  the  shaft  reached  ore-bearing  ground  that  yielded  about  7  ounces  to  the  cord,  or 
812  to  §13  per  ton.  The  yield  has  greatly  improved  since  opening  the  stopes  between 
the  shafts. 
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In  Ati|^8t,  1869^  there  were  twenty-foiir  men  employed  at  the  mine,  sixtoen  of  whom 
were  Btoping.  With  this  force  about  30  tous  of  ore"  per  day  were  mined  and  raised. 
Sinking  cost  $15  to  $20  per  foot ;  sloping  $12  or  $18  per  fathom.  A  detailed  statement 
of  coAt^  could  not  be  obtained ;  but  the  mine  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  net  profit  of 
$40,000  during  the  summer  of  1869. 

The  mine  is  provided  with  a  small  hoisting  engine.  Borti  rock  and  water  are  raised 
in  buckets.  Four  hours  per  day  are  required  for  the  engine  to  raise  the  water  from 
the*  mine.  From  reliable  sources  the  yield  of  this  mine  to  its  owners,  from  January  1 
to  August  1, 1870,  api>ear8  to  have  been  about  $75,000,  including  the  product  of  the 
first-cluss  ore.  This  latter  amounted  to  409  tons,  of  which  the  average  price  paid  in 
currency  by  the  smelters  to  the  mine  was  $41  90  per  ton. 

North  of  Quartz  Hill,  separated  from  it  by  Nevada  Gulch,  and  lying  between  the 
latter  and  Eureka  Gulch,  is  Gunnell  Hill,  which,  since  mining  first  begun  in  Colorado, 
has  been  the  scene  of  active  work.  Its  general  trend  is  east  and  west,  and  it  contiiins 
a  number  of  valuable  veins,  the  general  course  of  which  is  east  and  west,  or  between 
that  and  northeast  and  southwest.  The  most  developed  of  these  is  the  Gunnell  lode, 
that  crops  out  on  the  northern  slope,  not  far  below  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  which  has 
been  worke<l  to  a  depth  of  about  500  feet,  the  opened  mines  covering  a  length  of  nearly 
1,200  feet.  The  general  features  of  this  lode  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  veins 
already  described  in  this  chapter.  The  vein  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  country  in  early  days,  and  it  possesses,  doubtless,  as  much  merit  as 
many  of  those  that  are  now  being  wrought ;  but,  owing  to  various  difficulties  and 
liinderances,  some  of  them  quite  independent  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  property, 
the  ^work  of  mining  on  this  lode  was  suspended  some  time  ago,  and  is  not  yet  re- 
sumed. The  principal  mines  on  this  lode  are  supplied  with  hoisting  and  milling 
macbinery,  and  the  increasing  activity  attending  mining  operations  in  Colorado  will 
be  likely  to  occasion  renewed  efforts  to  bring  them  into  successful  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. On  this  hill  are  several  other  less  developed,  but  very  promising  ledges,  some  of 
which  have  been  lately  opened.  Among  these  is  the  Fairview,  which  was  first  brought 
into  notice  in  the  early  summer  of  1868.  It  has  since  been  worked  steiidily,  producing 
rock  of  excellent  quality,  and,  it  is  said,  has  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  own- 
ers. Its  ore  is  chiefly  iron  pyrites,  yielding  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  crude  bullion 
per  ton. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Eureka  Gulch,  and  farther  east,  is  Casto  Hill,  the  location  of 
an  actively- worked  and  promising  mine,  belonging  to  the  Barrett  Mining  Company, 
and  opened  on  what  is  known  as  the  Winnebago  lode.  This  lode,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Gunnell,  has  about  an  east  and  west  course,  dipping  vertically,  or  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  south.  The  Barrett  Company  own  400  feet,  and  have  worked  it  by  means  of  a 
single  shaft  some  1500  or  400  feet  deep.  This  shaft  has  i)a8.sed  through  variable  ground, 
having  encountered  *'  cap"  or  barren  rock  at  about  100  feet  from  the  surface,  and  strik- 
ing pay  ground  again  100  feet  deeper.  The  ground  is  opened  by  levels  and  worked  by 
back-stoping.  About  one-third  of  the  rock  broken  is  said  to  be  good  for  stamps,  and 
much  of  the  poor  rock  is  selected  below  ground  and  left  on  the  stuUs.  The  ore  is 
chiefly  iron  pyrites,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  copper.  The  presence  of  free 
gold  is  frequently  noticed.  The  present  manager  treats  all  his  ore  by  the  stamping 
process,  though  some  experimental  lots  of  first-class  ore  have  been  selected  for  other 
more  exact  methods.  One  such  lot  of  24  tons  gave,  by  assay,  4  ounces  of  fine  gold  and 
4  ounccjs  of  fine  silver  to  the  ton.  The  whole  mass,  when  stamped,  yields  on  an  aver- 
a<?e  4  ounces,  or  $04  worth,  of  crude  bullion  to  the  cord,  or  about  ^iH  50  coin,  per  ton. 
Tlie  tailings,  after  leaving  the  mill,  are  said  to  assay  1  ounce  or  more  to  the  ton,  and 
are  reserved  for  further  treatment.  The  mine  is  furnished  with  hoisting-power,  con- 
HiMting  of  an  engine,  the  cylinder  of  which  is  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  boiler  of 
ade<iuate  capacity.  The  winding  apparatus  is  the  common  spool,  driven  by  belting 
and  controlled  by  a  friction-brake.    The  water  is  raised  in  a  barrel  by  this  means. 

The  machinery  is  set  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  drives  a  fan-blower  for  venti- 
lation,  as  there  is  birt  one  shaft.  A  twenty-stamp  mill  is  sej  up  in  a  wing  of  the  same 
building  and  driven  by  the  power  just  described.  The  stamps  weigh  oOO  pounds  each 
and  drop  18  inches  28  times  per  minute.  They  crush  about  2  cords,  or  15  tons,  per  day. 
Milling  operations  commenced  in  July,  1BG8,  and  are  said  to  have  been  conducted  with 
profit.  The  convenience  of  the  mill  to  the  mine,  and  the  economical  arrangement  of 
the  whole,  afford  some  advantages  for  working  at  a  low  cost. 

Although  the  mineral  veins  of  Gilpin  County  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  gold, 
tliere  are  some,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  carry  a  consi<lerablo  proportion  of  sil- 
ver. In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  few  that  are  only  valuable  for  silver,  and  which 
possess  no  gold  at  all,  or  so  little  that  it  is  practically  unimportant.  The  development 
of  these  silver  veins  has  not  progressed  very  I'sir,  but  within  a  year  i)ast  they  have  at- 
tracted increased  attention  and  are  now  of  growing  importance.  The  Coaley  and  Gil- 
pin lodes  are  among  the  more  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  this  class  of  veins. 
They  are  situated  in  Slaughter-House  Gulch,  a  ravine  on  the  north  side  of  Clear  Creek, 
a  half  mile  or  more  below  Black  Uawk ;  they  were  opened  late  in  1808. 
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The  Gilpin  apparently  crosses  the  raviue  with  a  northeast  and  «onthwe«t  course, 
dipping?  almost  vertically.  It  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  on  the  w«*»t  side  of  the  j^ulch, 
about  *J0()  feet  in  length.  The  Coaley  crops  out  abo^it  CO  or  70  feet  south  of  the  iiioiitU 
of  the  Gilpin  tunnel.  Its  course  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  its  dip  is  to  the  north  nt 
about  30^  IVoui  the  horizon.  The  two  veins,  therefore,  intersect  each  other.  Tbe  work 
done  u|K)n  thein  thus  far  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  positively  whether  they  are  ind**- 
l>en(]ent  veins  or  one  of  them  a  branch  of  the  other.  The  depth  reached  in  August, 
1669,  did  not  exceed  40  feet. 

The  inclosinij  rock  is  of  the  same  gneissic  or  p-anitic  character  which  prevails  in  tlii? 
district.  The  v,'alls  of  the  veiu,  where  visible,  especially  the  north  wall  tif  the  Coaley. 
are  i)retty  well  detined;  the  crevice  is  not  large  in  either  vein.  Tlie  gan;»ne  is  chirlly 
quartz;  the  ore  consists  of  j;aleiia  and  zinc-blende,  both  apparently  ar;;entiferous a 
little  copper  and  iron  ])yrites,  ar«jjentiferous  sulphurets,  and  native  silver.  Thelatt<'r, 
in  some  selected  specimens,  is  very  abundant.  Some  of  the  assays  of  this  ore  show  a 
very  hij;li  value  in  silver,  but  no  j^old.  Seventy-three  tons  of  this  oiv,  sold  for  suicll- 
iug,  contained  on  the  average  215  ounces  of  line  silver  i>er  tori. 

CLEAR   CBEEK  COUNTY. 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  increased  activity  tlirongbout  t\\h 
county;  but  the  production  of  silver  ore  is  still  limited,  not  exceediuj: 
2,000  tons  per  annum.  More  tban  three-fourtlis  of  this  amount  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Terrible,  Baker,  Brown,  Coin,  Snowdrift,  Seaton,  BA- 
mont.  Cashier,  and  Mendota  mines,,  the  remainder  bein«i:  made  up  of 
small  lots  from  numerous  minor  lodes,  some  of  which,  bowever,  bid  lair 
to  become  liifi^bly  inoductive  under  judicious  manap:emeut.  la  my  last 
report,  (pa^e  .')(>9,)  after  showing  tbe  ap^gregate  capacity  of  the  rediu 
tion  works  of  Clear  Creek  County  to  be  12,000  tons  per  annum,  1  re- 
marked : 

However  stronjj  the  people's  faith  may  be  in  the  productiveness  of  the  silver  niirus' 
there  is  not  at  inrseut  the  least  possibility  of  snpplyin«j  half  that  amount.  In  fjwU 
my  boldest  expectations  will  be  surpassed  if  5,000  tons  of  ^ood  ore  are  furnihrunl  by 
the  mines.  Whoever  has  seen  extensive  and  well-developt'<l  lodes,  and  is  acquaiut»d 
with  the  production  of  such,  must  know  that  only  a  limited  number  of  workmeu  c:ia 
be  profitably  emjiloyed  in  a  lode,  the  development  of  which  has  been  at^complisbwloiik 
to  a  certain  di*jjree.  In  onler  to  steadily  increase  the  ore  production  of  a  mine,  it  i< 
not  enouj^h  to  start  a  couple  of  new  stopes;  the  main  object  must  always  Im?  to  ktvp 
open^nj;  the  j^ound  ahead,  so  that  there  shall  be  always  ore  enouj^h  in  sij^ht  to  nialL- 
tain  a  steady  and  continuous  production.  The  cpiantity  of  ore  extracted  li*om  a  niiir' 
reasonably  onjjht  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  cjuan'tity  of  ore  in  the  reserves:  and 
as  there  are  at  this  time  only  half  a  dozen  lodes  in  and  about  Georgetown  which  mi;:bt 
l)e  called  even  partially  developed,  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  expect  l'i,000  tons  to  be  ex- 
tracted the  ensuing  year,  without  endangering  the  contiunous  delivery  of  ores  for  tin' 
following  years. 

These  observations  were  pronouneed  unjust  wben  tbey  were  first 
made,  and  tbe  commissioner  was  accused  of '*  croaking,"  and  "bearin.ir" 
tbe  silver  mines  of  Colorado.  They  can  now  only  be  blamed  as  too  lib 
eral  in  their  estimates ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  even  tbe  pro- 
duction of  1871  will  come  up  to  them. 

Besides  tbe  Terrible,  Baker,  Brown,  and  Coin,  wbicb  have  been  con 
tinuously  worked  sincQ  1808,  tbe  Cashier,  Snowdrift,  Mendota,  and  Sil- 
ver Plume,  on  Sherman  Mountain,  and  the  Belmont  and  Stevens,  on 
McClellan  Mountain,  are  assuming  prominent  rank  among  the  i)roduct- 
ive  lodes.  The  most  noteworthy  develo[)ment,  however,  is  that  of  the 
Seaton,  near  Idaho,  which  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  be  a 
lode  of  large  capacity  and  value.  Small  lots  of  very  rich  ore  are  now 
and  then  reported  from  the  O  K,  Federal,  3Iagnet,  and  several  other 
lodes.  Little  is  heard  of  the  Astor,  Clift,  Comet,  Junction,  Ilerkiiuer, 
Gilpin,  and  many  other  veins,  formerly  counted  among  the  most  prom- 
ising; and  nothing  is  doing  in  the  Equator,  Lily,  and  Griftith.  lu 
some  of  these  mines  the  workings  are  in  barren  ground ;  in  others,  the 
ore  is  of  too  low  a  grade  to  pay  expenses  at  present  rates ;  others  are 
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idle,  awaiting  the  time  when  they  will  be  intersected  in  depth  by  some 
of  the  numerous  tunnel  companies ;  and  others  again  have  *'  lost  the 
crevice,"  which  must  be  hunted  for  with  crosscuts.  As  a  general  thing, 
it  may  be  said  that  work  with  a  view  to  thorough  and  systematic  devel- 
opment is  going  on  only  in  the  Terrible,  Brown,  Snowdrift,  Mendota, 
Cashier,  Scaton,  and  perhaps  the  Baker,  Stevens,  and  Belmont.  The 
majority  of  the  other  mines  worked  are  merely  prospecting  shafts  or 
tunnels,  or  irregular  stopes  upon  occasional  pockets  or  bonanzas.  There 
ai-e  several  instances  of  good  lodes  lying  idle  by  reason  of  joint  owner- 
ships and  disagreements.  One  evil  of  former  days — the  representation 
of  stock  companies  by  incompetent  superintendents — appears  to  have 
vanished*  at  last.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  affairs  of  mining  companies  in 
this  county  are  now  managed,  without  exception,  by  earnest  and  prac- 
tical men. 

According  to  statements  published  in  the  Georgetown  Miner,  of 
September  29,  1870,  the  total  product  of  the  Brown  mine,  up  to  that 
date,  was  8100,554  55,  coin  value.  The  greatest  depth  from  the  surface 
obtained  on  the  mine  was  200  feet.  There  are  two  levels  in  the  mine, 
110  feet  apart,  one  500  and  the  other  250  feet  in  length,  making  a  total 
of  750  feet  of  stoping  ground.  The  total  product  of  the  Terrible  mine, 
up  to  date,  was  $270,000,  coin  value.  In  the  west  portion  of  the  mine 
29vS  fathoms,  and  in  the  east  portion  of  the  mine  130  fathoms,  had  been 
stoped  out.  The  total  net  profits  of  the  Federal  mine,  up  to  date,  were 
88,151.  The  total  amount  of  work  done  on  this  mine  was  four  months' 
work  for  one  man.  The  bullion  product  of  the  Baker  mine  for  eleven 
months,  ending  September,  1870,  was  $27,550  97,  coin  value. 

The  total  production  of  silver  from  the  county  during  1870  was  about 
84(K),000,  including  shipments  of  ore.* 

The  Stevens  lode,  on  McClellan  Mountain,  deserves  particular  men- 
tion, on  account  of  its  extraordinjiry  location.  An  article  in  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  for  December,  1870,  describing  an  excursion  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Gray's  Peak,  pictures  the  wild  caiion,  across  which  the  Baker 
and  the  SteVens  mines  look  at  each  other,  in  the  following  language : 

**  At  this  point  (Bakerville)  we  leave  Clear  Creek,  and  follow  up  a  tributary  known 
as  Kelso.  The  road  now  mounte  more  steeply.  The  pines  and  quaking-asps,  dwarfed 
somewhat  in  stature,  come  close  to  us  as  we  ride,  as  though  they  were  lonesome,  and 
hudcUed  along  the  road  to  catch  a  social  glance  or  word  from  a  passing  traveler.  The 
birds  and  scpiirrels,  so  plenty  a  mile  below,  suddenly  cease  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The 
peculiar  stillness  of  the  upper  air  makes  itself  felt.  Presently  we  have  emerged  from 
the  last  belt  of  timber,  and  are  alone  with  Heaven. 

No,  uot  yet ;  hundreds  of  feet  above  us  yet,  on  the  side  of  Eelso  Mountain,  are  the 
buildings  of  the  Baker  mine.  A  shanty  may  mean  anything ;  but  a  house  with  a  chim- 
ney is  a  sign  of  permanent  habitation.  At  that  warning  linger,  Solitude  gets  up  and  goes 
Nevertheless,  barring  the  Baker  mine,  the  scene  is  grand  as  Nature  before  the  Age  of 
Man.  On  the  right,  KcLso  Mountain  turns  to  us  a  rounded,  conical  form,  grass  clad. 
On  the  left,  McClellan  Mountain  presents  a  circling  ridge,  the  face  turned  toward  us 
being  as  steep  and  rugged  as  it  can  be  and  not  fall  over.  Whoever  has  ascended  Ve- 
suvius, and  remembers  how  the  central  cone  arises  from  within  the  surrounding  preci- 
pices of  a  former  crater,  wiU  comprehend  the  general  iK)sition  of  the  parts  of  this  wild 
scene.  But  these  rocks  are  not  volcanic.  The  further  side  of  McClellan  is  sloping,  like 
this  side  of  Kelso ;  and  the  further  side  of  Kelso  is  rough  and  perpendicular,  like  this 
side  of  McClellan ;  and  the  ridge  of  McClellan  does  not  completely  surround  Kelso,  but 

'The  Miner  gives  the  following  estimate,  which  somewhat  exceeds  my  own  calcula- 
tions. As  I  do  not  know  its  authoritv  or  the  detailed  items  of  which  its  aggregates  are 
ina<le  up,  I  quote  the  declaration  without  comment : 

"  During  the  year  1868  Clear  Creek  County  shipped  $91,820  .35,  coin,  in  bullion ;  in 
1SG9  we  shipped  $400,354,  coin,  and  in  1870  we  added  $481,354  08,  coin,  to  the  supply 
of  bullion  of  the  world.  From  present  indications  we  anticipate  that  the  shipments  for 
the  year  1871  will  be  over  $750,000  in  coin,  with  a  strong  probability  of  amounting  to 
over  one  million  dollars.'' 
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at  its  further  end  soars  up  into  two  peaks,  and  tbere  stops.  These  two  peaks  are 
Gray^s  and  Irwin's;  and  as  we  journey  they  come  into  full,  near  view,  from  behind  the 
head  of  Kelso. 

I  am  glad  enough  that  the  scene  is  not  volcanic.  This  gray  granite,  or  gneiss,  ha* 
far  greater  variety  and  beauty  of  form,  and  gives  us  delicate  shadows.  Though  it  inaV 
lack  the  imperial  purples  of  trachytes  and  tufas,  seen  in  the  distance,  it  does  not  offer 
us  their  horrid  blackness  seen  near  by.  Besides,  there  are  dainty  grasses  and  blossoms 
that  sometimes  bang  by  one  hand  from  clefts  in  tlie  granite,  and  swing  in  the  wiud 
Yosemite,  Smoky  Valley,  and  Gray's  Peak — ^let  the  lava  people,  with  their  Snake 
CaQous,  Shoshone  Falls,  and  gloomy  Dalles,  match  this  granite  trio,  if  they  can  T 

It  is  lucky  that  our  path  doesn't  lie  ui)  that  face  of  McCleUan  Mountain.  Lief  it 
couldn't;  it  would  have  to  stand.  No  mortal  could  climb  there  without  wings.  Bui 
what  is  that,  a  thousaud  feet  up  the  cliff?  A  house — ye  gods !  a  boarding-house!  Tlw 
glass  shows  us  fragments  of  a  zig-zag  trail,  interspersed  with  ladders,  where  the  preci- 
pices are  otherwise  impassable.  Now  we  see  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  another  house,  aud 
between  the  two  fine  lines,  like  a  spider's  web,  stretch  through  a  thousand  feet  of  air. 
That  is  the  somewhat  celebrated  Stevens  mine ;  the  men,  lumber,  provisions,  etc,  are 
all  carried  up,  and  the  ore  is  all  brought  down,  by  means  of  one  of  the  ingenious  wuv 
tram-ways  now  becoming  common  in  Colorado.  How  the  mine  was  ever  discovered  1 
cannot  say — somebody  nmst  have  "  lit  on  it." 

The  wire  tram-way  alluded  to  in  the  forejsroing  description  is  similar 
to  that  constructed  some  years  ago  at  the  Brown  mine,  and  described 
on  page  373  of  mj^  last  report.  Another  of  the  kind  was  erected  bv 
Mr.  Kurz  for  the  Griffith  mine  below  Georgetown.  In  this  instance 
great  capacity  of  transportation  was  desired ;  and  the  tram-way  was 
made  in  a  most  substantial  and  expensive  manner,  at  a  cost,  I  am  in 
formed,  of  considerably  over  $10,000.  Mr.  Kurz  is  said  to  have  plannwl 
the  tram-way  at  the  Stevens  mine,  which  is  light  and  of  small  capacity, 
and  cost  but  $1,180.  The  use  of  gas-pipe  for  the  supports  saved  tboii- 
Sfinds  of  dollars  in  preparing  foundations.  The  self-adjusting  arran<re- 
mcnt  for  keeping  the  cables  taut,  under  alternations  of  load  and  of  tew 
perature,  is  likewise  ingenious  and  advantageous.  The  following  aocount 
of  the  works  and  mine  is  condensed  from  the  Georgetown  Miner : 

The  tram-way  consists  of  two  wire  cables,  each  of  which  is  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  extending  from  the  lower  adit  on  the  Stevens  lode  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  a 
distance  of  8G7  feet.  The  supports  for  the  wires  are  made  of  gas-pipe,  3  inches  in 
diameter,  upon  the  top  of  which  are  wrought-iron  T's,  securely  let  into  the  gas-pijK', 
upon  the  top  of  which  T's  the  wire  rope  rests.  The  g}is-pipe  is  set  into  the  rock  t*»  a 
depth  of  22  inches,  and  is  securely  fastened  with  lead.  The  distance  from  the  lowt-r 
platform  to  the  first  support  is  six  hundred  feet,  the  cables  resting  on  their  supports 
with  a  firmness  remarkable  for  such  a  long  stretch  of  unsupported  rope.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  highly  ingenious  manner  of  fastening  the  cables  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  which  both  tightens  the  ropes  and  at  the  same  time  holds  them  perfectly  secart-. 
Two  levers,  one  end  of  which  is  securely  bolted  to  the  solid  foundation,  yet  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  allow  an  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the  lever,  receive  the  ends  oi 
the  cables,  which  are  fastened  to  the  levers  near  the  bolted  end,  the  outer  ends  of  the 
levers  being  weighted  with  rock.  This  contrivance  takes  up  all  loose  cable  aa  the  ropfS 
may  slacken.  The  tram-way  works  to  perfection.  Already  there  has  been  7,000  feet  of 
lumber  taken  up  the  cables,  and  thirty  tons  of  ore  lowered  to  the  base  of  the  mouo- 
tain,  demonstrating  that  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  erecting  this  tram-way 
is  a  successful  one.  Wo  are  surprised  when  we  look  at  this  vast  undertaking  that  iw 
lives  have  been  lost  in  erecting  the  work,  as  the  supports  have,  from  necessity,  \wvn 
placed  on  the  brinks  of  precipices.  We  were  told  of  many  narrow  escapc^^^of  life 
made  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  some  of  his  men,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  were 
often  in  positions  far  from  safe.  The  Stevens  mine  is  opening  splendidly.  A  substan- 
tial dwelling-house  has  been  built  upon  the  mine,  seven  months'  provisions  stored  at 
the  same  place,  and  work  will  be  actively  carried  on  all  wint-er.  Two  drifts  will  he 
run,  each  200  feet  in  length,  and  a  winze  will  connect  the  two.  All  the  ore  will  be  sent 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain  by  the  tram-way.  There  will  also  bo  100  fathoms  of  stop- 
ing  done,  for  which  contracts  have  been  let.  When  the  drifts  are  completed  there  will 
be  a  passage  completely  through  the  ridge,  and  all  waste  material  and  debrU  will  Ihj 
dumped  on  the  opposite  Blo})e  of  McClellan  Monntain.  The  Stevens  is  a  tine  lode.  The 
crevice  is  a  large  one,  and  carries  a  good  pay  streak.  The  ore  being  rich  in  lead,  it  car- 
ries on  an  average  $200  to  the  ton  in  silver.  It  will  be  recoUected  by  oar  readers  that 
the  ore  from  this  lode  took,  at  our  fair,  a  premium  of  a  silver  medai  for  the  *Margfst 
and  best  collection  of  lead  orea  carrying  the  largest  percentage  of  precioua  metals." 
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Up  to  the  l8t  of  October  the  mine  has  prodaced,  from  drifting  alone,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500, 
forty  tons  of  ore,  which  will  yield  $r200  per  ton.  This  is  an  unusually  good  yield  for 
any'mine,  and  serves  to  show  the  character  of  the  property. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  the  Crescent  Silver  Mining  Company,  a  Cin- 
cinnati organization.  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Lowe,  referred  to  in  the  forego- 
ing account,  is  the  superintendent. 

Among  tlie  new  mines,  not  mentioned  in  my  former  reports,  the  Snow- 
drift and  Silver  Plume,  on  Republican  Mountain,  deserve  particular 
description.  1  have  visited  these  mines  personally,  but  I  prefer  to 
quote  concerning  them  portions  of  an  account  of  much  later  date,  in 
the  Colorado  Miner : 

These  two  mines  are  situated  about  1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek,  and  are 
reached  by  a  good  trail,  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length.    The  surface  improvements  com- 

Srise  a  lioarding-house,  &.C.,  and  also  a  crushing  and  sampling  mill,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ill,  run  by  water  power,  in  which  all  ores  produced  will  be  dried,  crushed,  sampled, 
and.  sacked. 

The  Snowdrift  lode  is  entered  by  a  short  cross-cut  tunnel,  80  feet  in  length ;  at  the 
end  of  which  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein  to  the  depth  of  200  feet.  Fifty  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  windlass  on  the  shaft  a  drift  has  been  run,  180  feet  in  length  ;  50 
feet  below  this  drift  there  is  another  level,  150  feet  in  len^h  ;  and  50  feet  below  this 
second  level  is  a  third  level,  130  feet  in  length.  At  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the 
shaft  three  winzes  connect  the  levels,  providing  perfect  ventilation  and  opening  three 
blocks  of  ground,  each  50  by  100  feet,  for  stoping.  Comparatively  a  small  amount  of 
work  is  all  that  now  remains  to  be  done  to  open  up  three  more  blocks  of  stoping 
ground,  each  of  which  will  also  be  50  by  100  feet  in  length.  When  in  this  mine  we 
visited  all  the  workings,  passed  down  the  shaft,  walked  through  the  drifts,  and  climbed 
tip  the  different  winzes,  and,  candle  in  hand,  examined  and  at  times  measured  the 
width  of  the  pay  streak.  The  crevice  is,  on  an  average,  2^  feet  in  width,  and  the  pay 
vein  will  average  10  inches  in  thickness,  of  good  paying  mineral,  at  times  being  as 
thick  as  2  feet. 

The  ore  in  the  Snowdrift  is  mainly  sulphurets,  with  now  and  then  a  small  amount  of 
galena,  which  latter  mineral  is  always  rich  in  silver.  The  ore  from  the  Snowdrift 
yields  silver  in  quaDtitics  varying  from  101^  to  1,459  ounces  per  ton. 

The  owners  of  this  mine,  the  Trenton  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  have,  with  a  wise  forethought,  devoted  much  of  their  money  and  work  to 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  developing  and  opening  their  mine,  and  have  now  two  years 
stoping  ahead  of  them,  and  the  mine  can,  if  stoping  were  commenced,  now  furnish  5 
tons  of  ore  per  daj'.    This  ore  would,  we  feel  assured,  average  ^200  per  ton. 

We  were  informed  that  the  total  cost  of  all  improvements  on  the  mine,  including  the 
cost  of  machinery  and  dam  for  the  crushing-mill,  was  not  quite  $25,000,  and  in  this 
amount  were  also  included  all  legal  expenses,  which  have  been  heavy.  The  Silver 
Plume  is  situated  west  of  the  discovery  shaft  on  the  Snowdrift  lode,  which  vein  it 
crosses.  The  lode  has  been  opened  by  a  tunnel,  run  in  on  the  vein,  which  tunnel  is 
now  something  over  400  feet  in  length,  the  breast  of  which  being  about  175  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Two  air  shafts,  50  and  130  feet  in  depth,  provide  means  of 
ventilation.  The  crevice  of  the  Silver  Plume  is  of  an  average  width  of  2j  feet,  carry- 
ing a  pay  vein  that  will  easily  average  1  foot  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  mainly  sulphur- 
ets, soft  and  easily  mined,  with  now  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  galena,  which  is 
al.-'o  rich  in  silver.  The  average  value  of  the  milling  ore  furnished  by  this  mine  is 
fully  $150  per  ton,  although  much  richer  ore  is  abundant,  a  lot  sent  to  England  a  short 
time  since  having  netted  £2S1  per  ton. 

This  mine  is  the  property  of  the  Snider  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  company,  under  the  management  of  Jacob  Snider,  has,  like  the  owners 
of  the  Snowdrift  lode,  devoted  its  money  and  energy  to  developing  the  lode,  and  now 
have  a  triangle  of  ground,  400  feet  in  length  by  175  feet  in  height,  at  the  base,  opened 
ready  for  stopinj^.  This  ground  will  average  1  foot  of  pay  ore,  which  will,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  mill  $150  iier  ton.  The  mine  can,  when  stoping  commences,  furnish  5 
tons  of  this  ore  per  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  of  further  developments  to  be 
carried  on  to  keep  the  same  amount  of  ground  always  ready  for  stoping. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  chimneys  of  ore  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Silrer  Plume  lode.  This  chimney  extends  fully  50  feet  in  length  on  the  vein 
and  an  unknown  distance  up  and  down.  Here  the  ore  vein  is  fully  2  feet  in  thickness, 
soft  and  easily  mined,  with  large  streaks  and  seams  of  black  sulphurets  running 
through  the  mass  of  less  rich  ore.  This  ore  Mr.  Snider  estimates  at  about  135  ounces 
per  ton,  which  estimate  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  low,  and  should  be  increased  one-third. 

My  own  observations  confirm,  in  a  general  way,  the  opinion  above 
expressed  as  to  the  promising  character  of  these  lodes.    If  they  are 
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able  to  keep  up  such  a  production  as  is  promised,  it  will  be  a  weighty 
reeiilbrceuieiit  to  the  aggregate  of  Clear  Creek  County  for  this  year. 

An  important  addition  to  the  mechanical  and  metallurgical  appliances 
of  the  county  is  the  new  mill  of  the  Stewjirt  Silver  Reducing  CompaDv, 
just  below  Georgetown,  which  commenced  operations  about  the  Ist  of 
September.  The  works  are  said  to  cover  142,000  square  feet,  and  to 
have  required  175,000  feet  of  lumber,  145,000  brick,  and  over  6,000 
cubic  yards  of  excavation  for  foundations  in  their  construction.  The 
plans  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Stewart,  an  experienced  millman;  and 
the  work  is  an  exceileut  specimen  of  the  silver-mills  of  the  Reese  River 
typo.  The  niachinery,  weighing  98  tons,  was  made  at  the  Eagle  AVorks, 
in  Chicago.  Power  is  furnished  by  a  100  horse-power  steam  engine, 
with  two  large  tubular  boilers. 

The  ore  is  first  passed  through  a  Dodge  crusher,  of  which  the  mill 
has  two,  then  dried  upon  a  floor,  heated  by  the  escaping  gases  of  the 
furnaces,  then  weighed  and  conveyed  to  the  stamps.  There  are  four 
batteries,  of  five  stamps  each,  with  high  mortars  and  double  discharge, 
and  geared  to  run  separately.  The  weight  of  each  stiimp  is  about  TtH) 
pounds ;  speed,  80  drops  per  minute ;  fineness  of  screens,  tiftj"  holes 
per  linear  inch ;  estimated  crushing  capacity,  24  tons  daily,  or  abont 
0.85  ton  daily  per  horsepower  developed.  Roasting  is  performed  with 
the  addition  of  salt  in  six  reverbenitory  furnaces,  of  the  well-known 
small  Nevada  pattern.  Each  furnace  requires  the  attendance  of  two 
men.  The  length  of  the  roasting  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  ore. 
The  Terrible  ore,  which  forms  a  chief  source  of  supply,  is  roasted  ten 
hours,  in  charges  of  1,200  pounds.  In  working  this  material,  therefore, 
the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  is  inadequate  to  that  of  the  stamps.  There 
is  room  left  in  the  mill  for  the  erection  of  four  additional  reverberatories. 
After  the  chloridizing. roasting,  the  ore  is  cooled,  and  amalgamated  in 
Varney  pans.  The  amalgamating  room  is  furnished  with  ten  pans  and 
five  settlers,  and  supplied  with  water-i)ower  from  a  dam  on  the  creek 
by  a  race  050  feet  in  length.  The  economical  defect  in  this  mill  is  the 
employment  of  the  old-fashioned  reverberatories,  which  are  more  waste- 
ful of  fuel  and  labor  than  either  the  Briickner  cylinder  or  the  Stetefeldt 
furnace.  The  daily  consumption  of  wood  at^this  mill  must  be  four  cords 
for  the  engine,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  for  each  of  the  furnaces. 
Recognizing  this  disadvantage,  Mr.  Stewart  is  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  so-called  Airey  furnace,  an  alleged  imi)rovement  on  the  Stetefeldt, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  reverberatories. 

As  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  present  and  immediate  future  production 
of  Clear  Creek  County  will  scarcely  suffice  to  keep  these  works  running  at 
full  capacity,  the  question  of  success  is  largely  one  of  commercial  eomiM?ti- 
tion ;  and  here  the  Stewart  Company  has  the  great  ad\^ntage  of  capital, 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  buy  ores  upon  assay,  and  pay  for  them  in  cash, 
before  treatment.  This  system  is  more  convenient  to  the  miners  and 
more  profitable  for  the  works;  and  the  rival  establishments,  doing  cus- 
tom work,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  running  in  the  face  of  this  i)owerfnl 
competition.  Hurpeden's  German  Reduction  Works  at  Georgetown 
attempted  to  forestall  the  danger  by  cutting  down  the  prices  of  reduc- 
tion as  early  as  July,  when  the  following  tariff  was  published : 

Cnrrency, 
per  ton. 

1.  Surface  ores  assaying  up  to$150fCoiii $35  00 

2.  Ores  containing  but  littlo  galena  and  zinc-blende,  assaying  up  to  $150,  coin.  40  00 

3.  Ores  containing  much  galena  and  zinc-blende,  assaying  up  to  $150,  coin  ...  45  00 
For  every  $50,  assay  value,  above  $150,  in  addition 2  50 
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Callom  &  Co.,  of  the  Swansea  Redaction  Works,  following  suit,  offered 
to  reduce  lead-bearing  ores  as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

Ores  assayiDg  80  per  cent,  lead |25 

Ores  assayiDg  70  per  cent,  lead 30 

Ores  assaying  60  per  cent,  lead 35 

Ores  assaying  50  per  cent,  lead 40 

Ores  assaying  40  per  cent,  lead 45 

Ores  assaying  30  per  cent  lead 50 

Ores  assaying  20  per  cent,  lead 60 

Ores  assaying  10  per  cent,  lead 70 

Ores  assaying    0  per  cent,  lead 80 

gnaranteeiog  to  return  or  pay  in  currency  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  and  from  70  per  ' 
cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  lead,  dex)euding  upon  the  amount  of^zincbleude  and  other 
deleterious  substances  in  the  ores. 

Subsequently,  I  believe,  the  German  works  came  down  as  low  as  $25 
to  $27  50  for  treating  a  ton  of  ore.  The  Stewart  Company,  however, 
seems  to  get  the  best  of  the  struggle,  though  it  apparently  returns  less 
to  miners.  The  nominal  charge  for  treatment  is  $35 ;  but  the  company 
refuses  all  custom  ore,  and  insists  upon  purchasing,  according  to  sam- 
ple assay^s. 

The  Airey  furnace  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  understood  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Stetefeldt  patents  consider  it  an  infringement,  and  that 
litigation  w  ill  result  from  the  attempt  to  run  it.  A  feature  of  the  Airey 
furnace  not  possessed  by  the  Stetefeldt  is  a  peculiar  lining  of  the  shaft, 
composed  of  cast-iron  plates,  which  can  be  adjusted  at  will,  so  as  to  give 
a  zigzag,  instead  of  a  straight  shaft.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon 
the  value  of  this  feature,  or  the  validity  of  the  whole  invention,  in  ad- 
vance of  actual  trial.  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  was 
not,  by  some  amicable  arrangement,  introduced  into  Clear  Creek  County. 
One  such  furnace  would  economically  chloridize  all  the  ores  produced 
in  the  county,  and  a  great  saving  to  the  mining  industry  would  be  the 
result.    Summit  County  offers,  perhaps,  a  still  better  field  for  it. 

A  striking  commentary  upon  the  common  statement  that  high  prices 
of  reduction  are  the  reason  of  the  limited  production  of  ore  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  the  enormous  reductions  in  price  at  the  principal  works 
of  Georgetown  did  not  effect  a  cdrresponding  increase  in  the  supply  of 
ores.  Professor  Hill,  at  Black  Hawk,  has  had  a  similar  exi)erience  with 
gold  ores.  The  fact  is,  that  the  production  of  ore  is  limited  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  mines,  and  cannot  be  doubled  at  a  given  signal.  No  doubt 
a  whole  year  of  low  prices  will  have  a  stimulating  effect,  but  a  perma- 
nent increase  in  production  must  be  effected  by  systematic  opening  of 
stoping-ground ;  there  is  absolutely  no  other  way,  and  until  the  mines 
of  Clear  Creek  County  can  show  large  actual  reserves,  all  talk  of  sudden 
increase  in  this  respect  is  vain.  A  few  mines  are  putting  themselves  in 
this  condition.  The  list  will  be  increased,  1  believe,  this  year,  and  the 
mines  on  that  list  will  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  treated.  The 
small  lot«  brought  in  for  treatment  by  mere  prospectors,  when  prices 
are  favorable,  form  a  precarious  and  comparatively  insignificant  supply. 
Of  course,  new  veins  may  be  discovered  and  rich  pockets  quickly  ex- 
tracted, or  even  large  deposits,  like  those  of  the  Caribou,  in  Boulder 
County,  may  be  rapidly  developed;  but  this  cannot  be  counted  upon, 
especially  in  a  region  so  well  prospected  already  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Georgetown.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  mines  here,  but  there  is  great 
lack  of  w^ell-opened,  steadily-producing  mines.  It  is  but  fair  to  repeat 
that  the  last  year  shows  solid  progress  in  this  respect,  and  that  there  is 
still  greater  promise  for  this  year. 
H.  Ex.  10 ^21 
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A  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  the  operations  of  the  year  in  Clear  Creek 
County,  as  in  some  outlying  districts,  has  been  the  so-called  "  tunnel 
fever."  Innumerable  sites  for  tunnel-mouths  have  been  located  along 
the  caJLons  above  and  below  Georgetown ;  many  companies  have  been 
organized,  and  mucb  money  has  been  wasted  in  attempts  to  develop,  by 
means  of  cross-tunnels,  the  "  wealth  ^  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  moun- 
tain. Even  where  such  undertakings  are  commenced  in  earnest,  as 
many  of  these  were,  they  are  extremely  hazardous,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  be  condemned,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  A  cross-tunnel  is  likely  to  be  the  most  expensive  of  all  methods  of 
prospecting.  It  is  run  in  dead  rock,  generally  hard  and  costly  to  exca- 
A'ate,  and  it  canncft  furnish  ore  during  its  progress  to  help  bear  the  cost. 
It  is  uncertain  how  much  time  and  money  will  be  required  to  complete 
it,  and  if  not  completed  it  is  worthless.  As  for  the  chance  of  expos- 
ing numerous  parallel  lodes  by  running  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of 
a  lode  system,  it  can  only  be  said  that  experience  shows  few  instances 
of  very  valuable  parallel  veins  very  close  together;  and  it  is  far  better 
to  wait  until  such  a  state  of  things  is  i)roved  than  to  run  tunnels  uiwn 
the  expectation  of  it. 

2.  If  a  tunnel  should  cut  a  lode,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  drift 
upon  it  before  its  value  could  be  ascertained ;  and  if  it  were  thus  found 
to  contain  ore  in  working  quantity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  open  Regu- 
lar stopes  for  its  economical  extraction.  But  regular  stopes  cannot  be 
opened  without  a  shaft  or  winze.  Either  a  shaft  must  be  sunk  from 
the  surface,  or  a  winze  must  be  "  raised  "  from  below,  in  order  to  gain 
the  requisite  working  face  or  breast.  If  the  former,  then  the  shaft 
would  have  been  the  better  means  of  prospecting  from  the  beginnin;:. 
If  the  latter,  then  the  difficulty  and  expense  will  be  very  great;  and 
probably  the  shaft  will  have  to  be  sunk  from  the  surface  after  all,  as 
the  cheapest  way  to  get  air. 

3.  The  uses  of  a  cross-tunnel  for  prospecting  and  transportation  of 
ores  are  properly  incidental.  The  proper  chief  function  of  a  tunnel  is 
drainage.  Where  the  cost  of  pumping  is  not  so  great  as  to  call  for 
them,  expensive  deep  cross-tunnels  should  not  be  run.  Ventilation  is 
often  greatly  facilitated  in  this  way,  it  is  true,  but  only  where  the  uiini'S 
are  deep  and  shafts  are  already  open.  Few  American  metal  mines  arv 
so  deep  that  ventilation  cannot  be  effected  through  a  propel*  arrange 
ment  of  shafts.  The  cost  of  hoisting  ore  from  such  depths  as  most  ot 
our  mines  have  attained  is  trifling  compared  with  other  mining  ex- 
penses; and  few  single  mines  eouki  save  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  ^ 
long  tunnel  by  any  reduction  in  this  item.  The  cost  of  raising  larjrt' 
quantities  of  water,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently  very  onerous;  ami 
in  many  cases  a  tunnel  would  be  well  worth  its  cost  in  this  resiH-it. 
But  in  such  a  case,  the  amount  of  water  raised,  the  proportion  of  drain 
age  costs  to  the  value  of  the  reguljir  production,  and  the  certainty  ot 
continued  profitable  operations  are  known  elements  of  the  pwbreui; 
and  the  question  of  a  tunnel  becomes  a  commercial  calculation,  very 
different  from  a  wild  speculation. 

4.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  deep  cross-tunnels  should  be  auxiliary, 
and  not  primary  works.  The  history  of  mining  in  other  countries  givf.^ 
ns  positive  evidence  on  this  point.  All  the  great  tunnels  in  Europe  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge  were  run  principally  for  drainage,  and 
always  to  connect  with  the  workings  of  well-established  i)roductivt' 
mines.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  recall,  out  of  nu- 
merous cross-tunnels,  tlriven  primarily  for  exploration  and  exploitiitioli. 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  results  have  completely  justified  themeUv^- 
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ure.    These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  drift-tunnels,  run  upon  the  vein, 
nor  to  short  cross-cuts  to  find  or  open  a  vein. 

5.  Thus  far  I  have  referred  to  those  enterprises  only  which  are  under- 
taken in  good  faith  for  prospecting  or  developing  lodes.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  a  group  of  mines  upon  a  mountain  will,  at  some  time  in  the 
course  of  deeper  operations,  require  and  repay  the  construction  of  a 
deep  tunnel ;  but  one  such  tunnel  is  enough  for  a  large  area,  and  the . 
location  of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred,  side  by  side,  is  absurd.  Moreover,  the 
tunnel  should  be  owned  by  the  mines  that  need  it,  and  paid  for  out  of 
their  profits;  or  else  it  should  be  constructed  upon  some  agreement  or 
charter  binding  them  to  pay  for  the  accruing  benefit. 

6.  The  location  of  cross-tunnels  to  underrun  well-known  lodes,  owned 
on  the  surface  by  other  parties,  with  a  view  to  extracting  ore  from  them, 
until  the  owners  can,  by  sinking  upon  the  veins,  establish  their  identity, 
is  a  piece  of  speculative  piracy  with  which  I  have  no  sympathy,  and  the 
invariable  failure  of  which,  hitherto,  seems  to  me  but  a  just  retribution. 

7.  The  sale  of  *Hunnel  claims"  at  exorbitant  prices,  as  if  they  were  in 
tbemselv^es  valuable  property,  is  reprehensible.  A  tunnel  claim  may  be 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  owners  of  the  veins  which  can  be  drained  by 
it.  In  and  of  itself  it  is  the  privilege  of  spending  money  to  cut  veins 
which  may  belong  to  other  peoi)le.  As  far  as  blind  lodes  are  concerned 
the  tunnel  claim  does,  indeed,  give  so  many  feet  upon  each  vein  dis- 
covered by  the  tunnel;  but  surface  explorations  would  discover  many 
more  veins  at  the  same  cost  than  a  tunnel  will  cut;  because  the  surface 
prospector  can  go  where  he  likes  to  look  for  outcrops,  while  the  tunnel 
must  hold  a  single  course.  It  is  almost  as  absurd  to  run  a  cross-tunnel 
after  blind  lodes  as  it  would  be  to  sink  a  shaft  at  haphazard  in  dead 
rock.  The  rights  attached  to  a  tunnel  claim,  unaccompanied  by  surface 
ownership  of  known  lodes  to  be  pierced,  are  extremely  visionary.  The 
only  tunnel  right  which  would  be  really  valuable  our  laws  do  not  give. 
I  mean  the  right  to  exact  a  royalty  from  mines  benefited  by  the  tunnel. 
This  has  been  granted  by  contracts  and  confirmed  by  legislation  in  the 
case  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  in  Nevada,  an  enterprise  which,  I  need  hardly 
say,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  largest,  deepest,  and  most  productive 
mines  in  the  country,  does  not  belong  in  the  category  I  am  now  dis- 
cussing. The  tunnel  royalty  was,  in  Europe,  for  centuries  the  privilege 
of  every  one  who  should  drive  a  tunnel  not  less  than  30  feet  deeper  than 
any  preceding  one,  so  as  to  benefit  an  overlying  mine.  *  I  do  not  say 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  this  provision  generally  applicable  to  our 
mines;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  some  such  tangible 
source  of  revenue,  deep  cross-tunnels,  underrunningonly  undeveloped  or 
unknown  lodes,  or  lodes  belonging  to  other  owners,  are  gratuitous  folly. 

8.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  individual  enterprises  in  this  particular  • 
district.  Several  tunnels,  such  as  the  Marshall  and  the  Burleigh,  have 
been  prosecuted  with  great  energy,  skill,  au'd  perseverance,  and  have 
gone  so  far  a«  to  make  the  question  of  their  continuance  a  very  different 
one  from  the  general  question  of  the  advisability  of  such  works.  Indeed, 
the  best  course  may  be  to  complete  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  tunnels. 
What  I  regard  as  an  evil  is  the  multiplication  of  these  enterprises,  the 
diversion  of  Ijibor  from  more  productive  methods  of  development,  and 
the  delusion  and  discouragement  of  capital  by  investments  in  wild 
tunneling  schemes.  The  legitimate  success  of  the  Marshall  or  the 
Burleigh  tunnel  would  be  a  well-deserved  reward  to  the  enterprise  and 
tenacity  of  its  projector;  but  it  would  not  disprove  the  views  I  have 

*  Seo  uiy  report  of  1869,  page  196, 
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expressed  on  the  general  subject,  nor  counterbalance  the  mass  of  expe- 
rience on  the  other  side. 

The  Marshall  tunnel  is  itself  an  illustration  of  some  of  my  criticisms. 
It  enters  Leavenworth  Mountain  about  two  miles  southwest  of  George- 
town, 930  feet  above  the  canon  bottom,  or  about  9,382  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Since  March,  1868,  it  has  been  run  about  850  feet,  and  cut  six  well- 
defined  veins.  Most  of  these  veins  were  cut  in  lean  ground,  so  that 
they  must  be  otherwise  tested,  by  drifting,  before  their  value  can  be 
known.  The  last  vein  cut,  however,  is  reported  to  show  a  large  body  of 
good-looking  ore,  and  it  is  said  that  the  owners  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
reimbursed  by  this  discovery.  But  the  discovery  must  have  cost  them 
a  good  many  thousand  dollars,  since  the  cost  of  excavation  alone,  by  con- 
tract, has  been  from  $26  to  $30  per  foot ;  and  not  everybody  may  expect 
to  be  reimbursed  in  this  lucky  way.  A  Colorado  paper  considers  this 
success  a  proof  that  fissure  veins  are  continuous  in  depth.  So  they  are; 
and  the  proof  was  not  necessary. 

I  repeat  that  I  would  not  disparage  or  discourage  honest  and  ener- 
getic enterprises  now  in  progress,  however  strongly  I  may  disapprove 
of  their  general  method.  All  rules  have  their  exceptions,  and  theqnes- 
tion  of  cross-tunnels  is  one  for  careful  calculation  in  each  case.  I  do 
earnestly  protest,  however,  against  the  tunnel  mania,  which,  1  think,  is 
doing  great  harm  to  the  mining  industry  of  this  part  of  Colorado.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  a  district  so  rich  in  valuable  lodes  so 
many  miles  of  tunnels  should  not  develop  something  now  and  then; 
but  the  losses  are  terribly  in  excess,  and  wisdom  dictates  caution.  The 
same  amount  of  capital  and  labor  will,  I  am  satisfied,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  accomplish  more  in  mining  by  shafts  or  drifts  upon  the  veins. 
It  is  necessary-,  also,  to  warn  capitalists  that  tunnel  site«  are  merely  sites 
for  tunnels,  that  they  ought  to  be  auxiliaries  of  other  mining  pro|)erty, 
and  that  the  value  of  such  property  offered  for  sale  must  depend  wholly  on 
the  actual  development  of  the  lodes,  and  not  at  all  on  the  hypothetical 
-development  of  the  tunnels. 

I  speak  earnestly  and  at  length  upon  this  subject,  because  the  press 
of  Colorado,  how  ever  desirous  of  placing  facts  only  before  the  public,  is 
naturally  inclined  to  applaud  all  activity  and  every  investment  of 
capital.  The  over-development  of  reduction  works,  which  is  relatively 
harmful  as  being  premature,  and  the  over-multiplication  of  dead  work  in 
tunnels,  which  is  largely  a  positive  loss,  are  more  or  less  stimulated  by 
indiscriminate  praise  of  everybody  who  seriously  undertakes  to  do  afly 
thing.  Where  so  many  voices  cry  encouragement,  it  is  well  that  one 
should  speak  warning. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  placer  mining  in  this  county.  It  has 
become,  however,  during  the  past  year,  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  silver  mining  in  the  so-called  Grand  Island  district  This 
district  was  discovered,  I  believe,  in  1869,  or  even  earlier;  but  it  was 
not  until  June,  1870,  that  the  extraordinary  value  of  its  principal  lode, 
the  Cariboo,  caused  it  to  become  the  object  of  special  attention  and  pub- 
lic excitement.  I  am  indebted  for  detailed  accounts  of  the  mines  to 
several  gentlemen,  principally  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Collier,  of  Central  City,  who 
visited  the  district  in  November  at  my  request. 

Grand  Island  district  is  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Central  City,  and 
about  the  same  distance  west  of  Boulder  City.  It  is  reached  fomi  the 
former  place  by  an  excellent  road.    A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
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Tribune  who  made  the  trip  gives  the  following  picturesque  description 
of  the  route: 

Lieavin;];  Central  City  in  the  morning  and  going  down  to  Black  Hawk,  we  passed 
Tip  a  i^ulch  two  or  three  miles  long,  and  reached  the  level  of  the  mountain  ranges.  All 
the  slopes  and  the  mountain  tops  were  once  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pin^  timr 
l>er,  but  for  several  miles  around  they  had  been  cut  clean  away  for  the  smelting  of  ores 
in  Black  Hawk  and  Central.  After  five  miles  of  travel  we  passed  thousands  of  cords 
of  wo<k1  by  the  roa<lside,  which  had  been  hauled  from  the  mountain  slopes  on  cither 
hand,  and  we  could  see  vast  blocks  taken  out  of  the  solid  forest.  Not  many  years 
can  pass  before  all  the  timber  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  Central  will  be  gone,  and 
then  ores  must  be  taken  to  the  coal  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  road  was  dry 
and  smooth,  and  none  of  the  hills  were  steeper  than  in  ordinary  country  roads  in  the 
»Stat<os.  The  broad  track  indicated  the  constant  travel  of  the  long  teams  which  all 
day  long  crowd  the  way,  hauling  provisions  and  supplies  to  Cariboo  aud  returning  with 
silver  ore.  Our  general  elevation  must  have  been  about  8,000  feet,  while  ranges  and 
peaks  on  the  right  aud  left  were  1,000  fee-t  higher.  We  passed  a  great  many  cabins 
fM»loiiffing  to  wood-choppers,  and  in  coves,  or  upland  valleys,  there  were  ranches  or 
farm-houses  and  fields,  of  more  or  less  extent,  where  oat«,  barley,  potatoes,  and  other 
veffe tables  had  been  grown.  Further  on  there  were  fewer  dwellings,  but  I  was  surprised 
to  dnd  a  fence  maile  of  poles  along  each  side  of  the  road,  mile  after  mile,  which  it  seems 
inclosed  claims  supposed  to  be  of*  160  acres,  aud  which  were  occupied  for  pasturage. 
Bnt  these  fences  must  have  included  a  larger  area,  for  high  mountains  from  two  to  four 
miles  distant  made  the  only  limit  on  that  side. 

We  crossed  a  gulch  known  as  Gold  Dirt,  where  successful  mining  had  been  done,  and 
then  we  came  to  the  valley  of  the  North  Boulder,  which  presented  a  scene  almost  like 
a  New  England  village,  for  there  were  several  good  residences,  a  large  saw-mill,  and 
several  extensive  stamp-mills,  with  lofty  chimney-stacks,  while  tlte  clear  and  rapid 
stream  runs  through  a  valley  as  beautiful  as  can  anywhere  be  seen.  Here  heavy  crops 
of  barley,  oatA,  timothy,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  wore  grown  this  season, 
and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Rollins,  declared  that  he  should  raise  wheat  next  year,  for  he 
-was  certain  that  it  could  be  grown  with  success.  The  elevation  must  be  2,000  feet 
higher  than  Mount  Washington.  He  took  me  into  his  barn,  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  best  farmer  in  New  York,  aud  it  was  crowded  with  hay  and  oats.  He  had  poultry 
in  large  fiocks,  and  fat  hogs.  Seeing  that  his  work-oxen  were  sleek  and  fat,  I  re- 
marked that  they  showed  evidence  of  having  had  grain.  He  said  that,  so  far  from 
having  grain,  they  had  not  even  had  hay,  and  that  they  got  all  their  living  on  the  wild 
luonutain  grass.  His  hay  is  sold  at  the  barn  for  $60  a  ton,  to  be  taken  to  Central.  He 
showed  me  some  timothy  hay  grown  by  irrigation;  the  stalks  were  over  four  feet  long. 
Art  a  general  thing,  irrigation  is  not  retiuirwl  in  the  mountains,  there  being  raiu-faU 
enough  for  small  grains  and  vegetables ;  still,  where  practicable,  water  is  used,  par- 
ticularly for  grass. 

Going  out  of  this  valley  we  came  among  the  mountains  again,  aud  yet  the  line  of  the 
road  was  so  skillfull3^  laid  that  we  traveled  as  easily  aud  rapidly  as  if  we  were  going 
through  some  old  settlement  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  old  granite  rocks,  and  the 
nios.**y  peaks,  and  the  green  mountain  slopes  seemed  almost  the  same  as  along  the  At- 
lantic shore  beycmd  old  Salem.  Making  a  turn  around  a  mountain,  we  saw  full  before 
IIS  the  vast  plains,  smooth  and  gray  like  the  ocean  itself,  and  stretching  without  a 
l»reak  six  hundred  anil  fifty  miles  to  the  Missouri  River. 

Although  it  Wiw  twenty  miles  down  to  the  foot-hills,  the  distance  did  not  seem  more 
than  five  or  six,  nor  did  it  seem  jus  if  there  was  a  descent  of  3,000  feet,  nor  that  in  a 
4lirect  line  between  them  there  were  mountains  so  steep  aud  inaccessible  they  had 
never  l>een  trod  by  human  foot.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  excellent  roads 
which  have  been  ujade  wherever  mines  have  been  worked,  and  they  show  an  enterprise 
and  a  bold  outlay  of  capital  which  is  searcely  e<iualed  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

By  a  road  projected  to  Boulder  City,  eighteen  miles  from  Cariboo, 
Oraiid  Island  district  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  plains  than  Central 
City. 

The  town  of  Cariboo  is  situated  in  a  deep  gulch,  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  *ind  half  a  mile  long,  with  high  mountains  on  three  sides. 
The  altitude  of  the  gulch  itself,  however,  must  be  at  least  9,000  feet,  as 
it  is  bnt  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  timber  line,  which  in  this  part  of 
the  mountains  is  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  gulch  was 
formerly  filled  with  a  dense  growth  of  mountain  pine.  Cariboo  had, 
in  November  last,  two  main  streets,  one  above  the  other;  several  steep 
<tros8  streets;  about  thirty  houses,  including  a  hotel;  several  boarding- 
houses,  stores,  stables,  and  mining  companies'  oftices,  and  a  population 
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of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  voters.  Several  smaller  settlements  and 
ranches  have  been  established  in  the  little  valleys  farther  down  the 
mountain,  where  good  soil  and  grass  invite  the  agiieultural  pursuits  for 
which  the  neighboring  mines  have  created  a  market. 

The  discoveries  of  silver  veins  have  been  made  within  an  area  two  or 
three  miles  square,  lying  north  and  west  of  Middle  iioulder  Creek,  and 
between  that  stream  and  the  Range  proper.  The  district  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  nearly  up  to  the  tim- 
ber line,  on  the  sloping  mountain  side,  is  situated  the  Cariboo  lode, 
which  has  given  reputation  to  this  district.  The  country  rock  is  granite, 
rendered  friable  near  the  surface  by  the  effects  of  frost.  The  Itnle 
strikes  nearly  east  and  west,  and  has  been  worked  for  a  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  560 feet.  Reports  of  conflicting  and  rival  "extensions^ lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  outcrop  has  not  been  continuously  traced 
beyond  the  limits  of  actual  development.  During  the  first  50  feet  of 
sinking,  it  seemed  very  questionable  whether  the  mine  were  a  true  vein. 
The  crevice  pitched  to  the  north  at  a  high  angle,  presenting  no  defined 
walls  and  often  following  the  strata  of  the  country  rock,  which  whjj 
greatly  broken,  requiring  constant  timbering.  At  a  depth  of  about 
40  feet  the  crevice  seemed  to  turn  downward,  nearly  or  quite  perpen- 
dicularly, cutting  clearly  and  definitely  across  the  strata,  thus  establish 
ing  the  mine  as  a  true  vein.  The  walls  are  solid,  the  south  one  beiuj; 
well  defined  and  exposed  in  the  underground  workings,  while  the  north 
one  is  still  nearly  covered  with  second  and  third  class  ore.  The  ore 
vein  averages  5J  iVi^t,  the  vein  of  first  class  ore  averaging,  from  the 
commencement  till  November,  about  2^  feet. 

Later  developments  (up  to  January,  1871)  indicate  that,  at  the  point 
referred  to,  the  crevice  splits,  one  part  pitching  south,  and  the  other 
keeping  the  previous  dip  of  the  vein.  In  the  main  shaft — now  140  feet 
deep — the  south  crevice  has  been  followed,  and  has  gradually  widened 
till,  at  about  125  feet  from  the  surface,  it  is  nearly  15  feet  between  walls. 
From  that  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  it  gradually  narrows  to  about 
5  feet,  and  shipping  ore,  which  disappeared  some  twenty  feet  above,  i.< 
coming  in  again.  At  a  depth  of  50  feet  a  horizontal  drift,  commencing 
at  the  main  shaft,  runs  each  way,  and  is,  in  the  aggregate,  260  feet  long, 
connecting  with  other  shafts.  From  this  drift  the  ore  has  been  baek- 
stoped  to  the  surface.  At  a  distance  of  100  feet  east  of  the  east  end 
of  the  drift  is  a  shaft,  which,  at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet,  struck  a  fine 
body  of  ore,  while  200  feet  west  of  the  west  end  of  the  drift  is  another 
shaft  45  feet  deep,  also  revealing  a  fine  vein  of  ore,  making  the  total 
distance  for  which  the  veins  have  been  opened  560  feet. 

The  east  shaft  alluded  to  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
vein.  At  a  depth  of  71  feet  it  shows  a  vein  of  first-class  ore,  10  or  1- 
inches  wide.  A  cross-cut  is  being  run  from  the  main  shaft,  at  the  second 
level,  95  or  100  feet  below  the  surface,  to  cut  the  north  crevice,  with  the 
intention  of  drifting  and  stoping  ui)on  it.  This  second  level,  now  l^n 
feet  long,  shows  a  vein  of  first-class  ore  nearly  its  whole  length,  in  some 
places  very  narrow,  but  again  opening  out  to  10  or  12  inches  in  width. 

The  first  work  was  done  on  this  mine  in  1869,  when  about  26  tons, 
containing,  by  assay,  $3,217  in  silver,  were  sold  to  Professor  Hill,  at 
Black  Hawk.  During  1870,  about  425  tons  of  shipping  ore  were  ex- 
tracted, worth  $73,772,  or  about  $173  per  ton.  This  ore  was  from  the 
2^  feet  of  the  vein  above  mentioned  as  first-class,  but  from  it  had  been 
selected  three  tons  of  ore  yielding  an  average  assay  of  $5,000  per  ton. 
Were  this  added  to  that  sold,  the  average  would  be  upward  of  $200|)er 
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ton.  The  lower-grade  ores,  oocupying  an  average  of  3  feet  of  the  vein^ 
have  been  repeatedly  assayed,  yielding  an  average  of  800  per  ton.  The 
first-class  ores  are  carefully  selected,  the  best  laid  aside  for  experimental 
treatment,  and  the  balance  liauled  eighteen  miles  and  sold  to  Professor 
Hill,  while  the  lower  grades  are  either  left  standing  in  the  mine  or 
thrown  aside  to  await  the  erection  of  works.  The  average  yield  of  the 
ore  thus  far  taken  out  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  broken  character  of 
walls  and  vein  near  the  surface,  which  caused  the  ores  to  "be  greatly 
mixed  and  prevented  assorting.  Along  the  north  wall  of  the  vein  is  a 
soft  gouge,  often  containing  a  good  deal  of  hornblende,  but  this  also  as- 
says ninety  ounces.    The  gangue  is  quartzitie. 

This  mine  was  sold  early  in  the  autumn  for  $125,000,  and  the  purchas- 
ers are  rapidly  reimbursing  themselves.  It  will  be  seen  that  operations 
are  thus  far  principally  confined  to  its  best  ores.  Estimating  the  aver- 
age width  of  ore  above  the  second  level  at  2  feet,  there  are  34,4:40  cubic 
feet  of  ground  containing  low-grade  ore  standing  in  the  mine  and  ready 
for  back-stoping.  Between  this  level  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a 
depth  of  forty  feet,  32,703  cubic  feet  are  standing,  which  can  be  now 
stoi>ed  underhand,  but  will  require  another  level  for  back-stoi)ing.  This 
total  of  67,235  cubic  featj  at  the  usual  estimate  of  11  cubic  feet  of  solid 
vein  to  the  ton,  amounts  to  over  0,000  tons.  There  are,  moreover,  some 
ilOO  tons  of  low-grade  ore  upon  the  dump,  and  an  unknown  quantity  is 
said  to  be  scattered  in  the  dumps  of  earlier  workings,  since  it  is  only 
recently  that  this  ore  has  been  separated  at  all  from  the  waste-rock. 

It  will  not  pay  to  haul  such  ore  (assaying  $00  or  less)  to  Black  Hawk 
for  smelting ;  but  it  is  expected  that  mills  to  be  erected  in  the  district 
will  treat  it  at  a  profit. 

Near  the  Caribou  is  the  Pride  of  the  West,  a  vein  about  4J  feet  in 
width.  This  mine  is  not  being  worked,  but  shows  some  very  tine  look- 
ing ore,  carrying  considerable  green  carbonate  of  copper. 

The  Staten  Island  is  another,  which  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of 
50  feet,  producing  specimens  of  fine  ore.  Near  by  is  a  vein  of  polar 
magnetic  iron  ore  or  lodestone.  The  ore  has  strong  magnetic  power, 
picking  up  as  many  as  three  shingle  nails  in  a  string. 

The  Idaho  lode,  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  Caribou,  has  a  shaft  4.J 
feet  by  10,  and  30  feet  deep.  From  this  shaft  have  been  sold  to  Pro- 
fessor Hill  the  following  lots : 

0urtC€9,     Coin  value, 

.3.25  tons,  assayed 874  $1,136  20 

0.56      "  ''"^        103  133  90 

6.5        "  "         977.5         1,296  75 

4.35      "  '•         522.4  679  12 

1.28      "  "         618.2  e04  66 

15.94      "  "  3,115.1        4,050  63 

Average  per  ton '. 195.4  254  10 


The  ore  vein  is  5  feet  in  width.  The  ore  sold  is  claimed  to  be  an 
average  of  3  feet  of  the  vein.  The  remaining  two  feet  assay  110  ounces, 
or  $143  coin. 

The  Boulder  County  lode  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable.  As 
it  appeared  in  August,  1870,  it  presented  a  2^-foot  crevice,  one  side  of 
which  is  rich  in  gold,  and  the  other  still  richer  in  silver.  As  a  greater 
depth  was  reached  on  this  lode,  the  gold  seemed  gradually  to  be  running 
out,  and  the  silver  increasing  in  quantity.  In  much  of  the  ore  gold  was 
found  associated  with  large  flakes  of  silver.  Specimens  had  frequently 
been  taken  from  the  mine  on  which  brittle  and  wire  silver  are  visible 
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in  large  quantities,  with  a  smaller  sprinkling  of  gold.  The  nature  of 
the  ore  was  changing,  as  the  work  of  sinking  progressed,  from  galena 
to  brittle  silver  and  sulphurets.  The  highest  assay  yet  obtained  from 
this  lode  is  $12,000  per  ton.  No  ore  had  yet  been  treated,  for  want  of  a 
wagon-road  from  the  mine.  The  road  was  completed,  however,  in  Au- 
gust, and  it  was  contemplated  to  send  ore  at  once  to  the  California  works 
below  Black  Hawk.  The  lode  is  situated  on  Boulder  County  or  Pugh 
Mountain,  (really  an  extension  of  Conger  or  Caribou  Mountains.)  It  is 
over  a  mile  from  Boulder  Creek,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the 
Caribou,  by  the  new  road. 

Lower  down  the  mountain,  by  the  roadside,  is  the  Trojan,  supposed 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  Boulder  County.  It  has  a  shaft  54  feet  deep. 
The  vein  walls  are  well-defined  and  show  very  plainly  throughout.  There 
are  22  inches  of  ore,  carrying  sulphide  of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  silver, 
together  with  a  quartzite  gangue.  This  ore  contains  about  $90  per  ton 
in  gold  and  silver,  and,  after  extraction,  is  piled  up  to  await  works  nearer 
the  mine.  By  the  side  of  this  ore  vein  is  a  crevice  10  inches  wide  of  de- 
composed material  or  dirt,  which  is  sold  to  Hill,  at  Black  Hawk,  at  from 
$96  to  $126  per  ton,  currency.  The  ore  vein  has  never  failed  since  mining 
was  first  commenced  upon  it.  The  Trojan  dips  almost  vertically,  aod 
lias  been  struck  at  intervals  on  the  surface  for  2,000  feet  of  horizontal 
course. 

The  Jo.  Thatcher,  Grand  Island,  Sovereign  People,  Carter,  Monitor. 
Conger,  Comstock,  Lily  of  the  West,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Eva, 
are  lodes  concerning  which  the  general  opinion  is  favorable.  They  are 
said  to  be  from  2  to  5  feet  wide  between  walls;  and  most  of  them  will 
be  actively  developed  this  year. 

SU^nilT  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  principally  noted  at  the  present  time  for  its  rich  and  ex- 
tensive placer  deposits.  Commencing  at  the  headwaters  of  Swan  Rirer, 
extending  around  to  the  head  of  the  Blue,  and  down  the  latter  stream 
for  at  least  twenty  miles,  there  is  almost  a  continuous  placer,  carrying 
gold  in  profitable  quantities.  The  ground  varies  in  ];ichness,  pa.yiojj 
from  $3  to  $30  per  day  per  hand.  Less  than  $5  per  day  per  hand  will 
probably  not  pay  expenses  where  labor  has  to  be  hired.  The  rei)ort  of 
the  United  States  assistant  marshal  to  the  Census  Bureau  mentions  but 
four  claims  in  Summit  County  as  worked  during  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1870,  and  gives  less  than  $9,000  as  the  aggregate  product,  being 
about  $7  i>er  day  per  hand.  The  extreme  imperfection  of  this  return 
may  perhaps  result  from  the  attempt  to  obtain  information  at  so  unfor- 
tunate a  period  as  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  season  has  scarcelj-  oi>eneil 
and  the  miners  cannot  be  found.  I  am  indebted  to  Wra.  T.  Pollock, 
esq.,  county  clerk  and  recorder,  for  trustworthy  information  concerning 
the  operations  of  1870,  and  to  ^Ir.  K.  J.  Burns,  of  Austin,  Nevada,  for 
.  valuable  notes  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  county. 

Montezuma  and  13reckenridge  are  the  principal  mining  towns,  the 
former  being  the  headquarters  of  quartz  and  the  latter  of  placer  min- 
ing. The  most  productive  gulches  near  Breckenridge  are  Illinois,  Iowa, 
French,  Gold  Run,  Galena  and  Georgia,  and  Buflalo  and  Delaware  flats. 
Mr.  Pollock  says  that  Georgia  Gulch  alone  produced  about  $3,000,000 
from  its  discovery  in  1859  to  the  close  of  1862. 

The  placer  mining  season  is  very  brief,  lasting  but  little  over  five 
months  in  the  year,  yet  several  claims  have  each  yielded  $10,000  iwr 
season  for  several  seasons  past,  and  as  high  as  ninety"  ounces,  or  $1,575, 
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has  been  obtained  from  one  wnek's  rnn  of  forty-nine  days'  work.  Several 
gold  nuggets  were  taken  out  during  last  season;  one  from  Georgia  Gulch^ 
weighing  nine  ounces  three  pennyweights  and  nine  grains;  one  from 
Galena  Gulch,  weighing  eight  ounces  and  a  half,  and  one  from  Lincoln 
City,  weighing  nine  ounces  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  bullion  taken 
out  the  past  season,  exclusive  of  silver,  is  estimated  by  the  recorder  at 
$350,000.  The  Georgetown  Miner,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  said  it 
was  nearly  or  quite  $500,000. 

The  county  contains  one  hundred  miles  of  excellently  constructed 
ditches,  many  of  them  having  several  thousand  inches  capacity,  for  con- 
veying the  water  to  work  the  claims,  and  declarations  are  on  tile  for  the 
construction  of  forty  miles  more  next  season. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  feet  linear  measure  of  placer  ground 
has  been  preempted  since  the  Ist  of  May,  1870.  The  greater  part  of 
this  new  ground  prospects  very  well,  and  gives  abundant  indications 
of  a  large  yield  with  proper  management.  The  claims  which  have  been 
successfully  worked  in  past  seasons,  as  well  as  those  recentlj-  developed, 
still  contain  sufficient  gold  to  occupy  the  miners  for  years,  and,  as  there 
is  an  immense  quantity  of  ground  yet  unclaimed,  and  known  to  contain 
mineral  wealth  in  quantities,  which  will  repay  active  and  economical 
working,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Summit  County  will  continue  to  produce 
annually  increasing  amounts  of  gold. 

There  are  on  the  county  records  over  four  thousand  lodes  recorded ; 
'  but  very  few  of  them  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  show  their  real 
value,  as  the  owners  of  most  of  them  are  working  their  placer  mines. 
The  majority  of  the  lodes  now  under  exploitation  are  situated  at  Monte- 
zuma and  St.  John's,  in  Snake  Eiver  mining  district. 

Montezuma  is  reached  by  stage  from  Denver  or  Idaho,  or  by  a  direct 
road  from  Georgetown  across  the  range.  The  latter  road,  crossing  near 
Oray's  Peak,  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  It  passes  through  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  of  the  liocky  Mountains.  Beyond  the  range,  it 
traverses  fine  timber,  and  a  series  of  small  parks,  abounding  in  cool 
mountain  springs  and  luxuriant  grass.  In  one  of  these  parks,  through 
which  flows  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake,  Moute/Aima  is  situated,  while 
Breckenridge  is  about  twenty  miles  southwest.  The  road  connecting  the 
two  places  is  noted  for  its  lovely  meadow  scenery  and  (more  prosaically) 
its  excellent  pasturage.  The  Saratoga  Eanch,  lialf  way  between,  has  a 
mineral  spring — a  common  occurrence  in  the  parks  of  Colorado. 

The  leading  mine  is,  at  Montezuma,  the  Comstock,  owned  by  the  Bos- 
ton Silver  Mining  Association,  Colonel  W.  L.  Candler,  superintendent. 
It  is  situated  on  the  southwestern  face  of  Glacier  Mountain,  nearly 
12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Mr.  Burns  describes  his  visit  to  the  mine 
as  follows : 

FoHowing  up  the  toilsome  trail,  we  reached  and  entered  the  lower  tunnel  of  the  mine. 
This  tunnel  is  150  feet  lonjr,  from  which  a  level  extends  425  feet.  We  saw  masses  of 
cire  ready  for  the  hands  of  the  8toj)ers  along  nearly  the  entire  length  of  this  level.  A 
shaft  or  winze  70  feet  deep  connects  this  level  with  the  lower  one,  which  is  200  feet 
long,  in  which  we  examined  the  same  massive  vein  loaded  with  ore.  Ascending  to  the 
level  again,  we  climbed  into  a  "  stope,^  and  observed  a  large  body  of  ground  in  which 
the  miners  had  been  busy  extracting  the  abundant  ore.  A  winze  of  70  feet  also  con- 
nects the  lower  and»upper  tunnels,  and  in  the  works  of  the  latter  the  ore  occurred  in 
wide  strata.  The  vein  of  the  Comstock  stands  nearly  perpendicular,  and  varies  in  size. 
At  one  point  it  spread  out  to  8  feet,  and  at  another  it  contracted  to  a  few  feet ;  but  it 
preserved  a  general  width  of  4  to  5  feet.  At  the  point  of  greatest  width  there  was  a 
stratum  of  compact  ore  2  feet  thick  upon  the  head- wall ;  the  same  upon  the  foot- wall ; 
while  ore  was  disseminated  through  the  intervening  mass  of  fehLspathic  gangue.  In 
the  diff'ereiit  works  disclosing  the  vein  the  solid  ore  ranged  from  4  inches  to  2  feet  thick, 
and  I  should  jndge  it  fairly  averaged  18  inches.  The  galena  was  massive,  and  formed 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  ore.    Zinc-blende,  and  iron,  and  copper  j»yrites  occur  also 
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abnudantly  ;  and  in  the  deepest  works  Bilver  ^lancA  and  brittle  silver  are  not  nncorn- 
mon.  Handsome  crystals  ot  heavy  spar  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Tests  of  the  vahie 
of  the  different  kinds  of  ore  ranged  from  $40  to  $400  per  ton.  All  the  work  in  tht* 
mine — the  spacious  clean-cut  tunnels  and  levels,  and  the  widl-timbered  winzes  and 
stopes — indicated  the  most  skillful  management.  Captain  Ware  informed  us  that  it 
was  part  of  his  project  to  open  the  mine  by  a  tunnel  450  feet  below  the  present  lowest 
tunnel,  which  will  be  550  feet  long,  and  will  cut  the  vein  netirly  700  f«5et  from  the  sur- 
face. If  this  plan  is  carried  out  it  will  open  avenues  to  bodies  of  ore  that  will 
require  years  to  extract.  The  amount  of  ore  rejuly  for  reduction  and  pile<l  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  in  the  ore-house  near  by,  and  at  the  mill,  was  estimated  at  3,(HKi 
tons.  And  if  occasion  should  rec|uire  it,  Cai>tain  Ware  told  us  he  could  easily  set  fifty 
men  to  st oping  ore. 

The  ore  will  be  delivered  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  over  a  tramway  about  2,200  fwt 
long.  This  tramway,  which  was  building  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ware,  will 
connect  with  the  present  lowest  tunnel,  and  nltimately  with  the  projected  deep  tunnel. 
Not  only  ore,  but  the  miners  and  all  supplies  for  the  mines,  will  be  carried  over  thf 
tramway.  It  will  be  capable  of  discharging  100  tons  of  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  mill 
daily. 

The  reduction  works  of  the  company  are  of  a  very  inferior  character,  nnwortby  of 
the  splendid  mine,  and  wholly  inadeciuate  to  the  treatment  of  the  ore.  They  consirt 
of  a  crusher  and  rollers,  a  small  concentrator,  and  a  reverberatory  and  a  cu|»old 
furnace. 

According  to  later  reports,  the  mine  has  about  1,000  feet  of  Stoping 
ground,  and  can  work  seventy-five  miners  underground.  Sixty  tous 
of  ore  can  be  raised  to  the  surface  daily,  and  delivered  at  the  mill  by  the 
tramw  ay  at  a  cost  of  about  83  75  per  ton  for  mining  and  20  cents  for 
transportation.  The  company  has  reduced  diuing  the  summer  50  tons  of 
ore,  at  a  reduction  cost  of  about  $22  per  ton.  Tha  average  yield  was 
$100  per  ton.  The  imi)erfect  apparatus  was  capable  of  treating  only  the 
galena  ores — about  one-lifth  of  the  vein  material;  the  remainder,  contain- 
ing from  30  to  40  ounces  of  silver  i)er  ton,  being  thrown  aside.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  a  new  mill,  combining  amalgamation  with  smelt 
ing,  so  that  all  the  ores  can  be  reduced. 

The  Chenango  Company  owns  the  Favre,  Chloride,  Coley,  and  G.  T. 
Clark — all  highly-esteemed  lodes.  The  mine  is  in  Glacier  Mountain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down  the  canon  than  the  Comstock.  A 
tunnel,  about  460  feet  long  in  December  last,  had  cut  through  two  veins, 
assaying  about  fifty  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  A  short  distance  below  tbe 
mine  the  company  has  a  mill,  which  is  idle,  and  reported  to  be  of  uo 
value. 

The  Sukey  lode,  belonging  to  the  Sukey  Silver  Mining  Company,  lion. 
J.  T.  Lynch,  superintendent,  is  opened  by  two  tunnels,  one  200  feet,  and 
the  other  (150  feet  above)  90  feet  long.  One  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  upper  tunnel  is  the  discovery  shaft,  40  feet  deep.  The  vein  is 
from  4  to  6  feet  in  width,  with  an  ore-streak  of  20  inches  to  3  feet.  Tbe 
ore  exhibits  very  rich  specimens,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  of  a  low 
grade,  the  average  point  being  between  $35  and  $40  per  ton.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  Sukey  for  the  production  of  this  grade  of  ore  is  very 
great.  The  company  owns  a  small  mill,  30  by  80  feet  in  size,  and  con- 
taining five  stamps,  one  roastiug-fumace,  and  two  lilatchley  j>ans  for 
amalgamation.  It  is  run  by  water-power.  Seventy  tons,  reduceil  dur- 
ing the  summer,  averaged  00  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  the  cost  of  reduc- 
tion $22  to  $24  per  ton.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
mill  to  fifteen  tons  per  day,  which  will  reduce  the  cost  to  $15  per  ton. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Silver  Mining  Company  owns  the  Silver  Wing  and 
Napoleon  lodes,  on  the  north  face  of  Glacier  Mountain,  a  few  hundreil 
feet  above  the  South  Fork  of  the  Snake.  The  former  is  tunneled  30  feet, 
showing  a  vein  4  feet  wide  between  walls,  with  an  ore-streak  varying; 
from  10  to  20  inches,  and  carrying  by  average  assay  35  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton.  The  ^Napoleon  is  tunneled  65  feet,  with  a  crevice  siiuihir 
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to  the  Silver  Wing,  and  assaying  about  60  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
During  the  past  summer  the  company  has  been  completing  its  mill,  a 
very  good  one,  containing  a  twelve-stamp  battery,  and  two  pans  for 
amalgamating.  Arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  Stewart  &  Airey  furnace  for  roasting  and  chloridizing. 

The  Old  Settler  lode,  owned  by  Black  &  Milner,  is  tunneled  260  feet, 
and  shows  an  ore-streak  3  feet  wide,  composed  of  lead,  zinc,  gray  copper, 
and  iron  sulphurets.  Assays  range  from  20  to  100  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton. 

The  Dysart  lode,  owned  by  Geo.  W.  Packard,  has  a  shaft  30.  feet  deep, 
showing  a  vein  4  feet  wide  between  walls,  and  an  ore-streak  of  18  inches. 
Assays  give  from  30  to  100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Umpire  lode,  owned  by  Sharrat  &  Morrow,  has  a  shaft  20  feet 
deep,  showing  a  vein  4  feet  wide.  Assays  give  from  20  to  60  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton. 

The  North  Star  lode,  owned  by  Lynch,  Pratt  &  Co.,  is  4J  feet  between 
walls,  with  12  inches  of  ore,  composed  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  sul- 
phurets.    it  assays  from  80  to  240  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

Guibor's  extension  of  the  Coley  lode,  owned  by  Guibor  &  Co.,  has  a 
a  shaft  60  feet  deep,  a  vein  4  feet  wide,  and  an  ore-streak  of  20  inches, 
assaying  from  50  to  200  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Tiger  lode,  owned  by  Lynch,  Pratt  &  Co.,  has  a  shaft  20  feet  deep, 
a  vein  between  walls  6  feet  wide,  and  two  pay-streaks,  one  next  the 
north  wall  10  inclies  wide,  (heavy  galena,)  assaying  100  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton,  and  the  other  next  the  south  wall,  6  inches  wide,  assaying  from 
1,000  to  2,500  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  intermediate  rock  assays 
from  16  to  30  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Walker  lode,  owned  by  Fix  &  Hewitt,  is  opened  by  a  shaft  and 
tunnel,  and  worked  by  the  latter,  which  is  in  60  feet.  The  vein  is  2  feet 
wide,  and  the  pay-streak  about  4  inches.  An  assay  from  several  tons 
of  ore  reduced  in  "the  Sukey  Company's  Mill  gave  206  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton. 

The  Chatauque  lode,  owned  by  Teller  &  Bull,  has  a  shaft  32  feet  deep, 
and  an  ore- vein  6  feet  wide.  About  100  tons  of  ore  are  extracted,  all  of 
which  contains  more  or  less  grey  copper,  &c.  Four  samples  taken  from 
the  pile — two  from  the  inferior  and  two  from  the  best  quality — were  as- 
sayed by  Hon.  J.  T.  Lynch,  with  the  following  result: 

No.  1,  41^  ounces  of  silver;  coin  value,  $54  08  per  ton. 

No.  2,  22J  ounces  of  silver;  coin  value,  $29  12  j)er  ton. 

No.  3,  716J  ounces  of  silver ;  coin  value,  $931  84  per  ton. 

No.  4,  672  ounces  of  silver ;  coin  value,  $873  per  ton. 

Making  an  average  of  363^^  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  average  of  34  assays,  made  by  Mr.  Lynch,  agent  of  the  Sukey 
Company,  during  the  summer,  from  various  lodes  in  this  vicinity,  as 
shown  by  the  assay  book,  was  $143  35  per  ton. 

Each  of  the  mines  above  named  has  ore  on  the  dump  ranging  from 
20  to  200  tons ;  and  there  are  many  other  lodes  in  the  district  which 
contain  ore  in  paying  quantities.  It  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  late 
*  improvement  made  by  Mr.  Stetefeldt,  of  Nevada,  for  roasting  and  chlo- 
ridizing ores,  is  introduced  into  Snake  Kiver  district,  which  is  contem- 
plated next  summer,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  silver-produc- 
ing districts  in  Colorado. 

There  are  are  numerous  other  lodes  in  all  stages  of  development  in 
other  portions  of  the  county,  many  of  them  exceedingly  rich.  The  Bul- 
lion and  Incas  Mining  Company,  near  the  head  of  Clinton  Gulch,  in  Ten- 
Mile  district,  owns  some  very  good  veins,  and  has  run  a  tunnel  800  feet, 
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passing  tbrougli  several  lodes  wliicb  are  said  to  "  prospect "  very  hand- 
somely. A  large  number  of  lodes  of  decomposed  quartz,  containiDg  free 
gold,  iiave  been  discovered  near  the  sources  of  our  placer  mines,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  thoroughly  developed  and  practically  worked  next  season. 
The  lodes  of  Summit  County  have  been  neglected  in  the  past,  but  the 
coming  year  will  witness  an  era  of  development,  both  in  placer  mines 
and  lodes,  never  before  known;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  of  tbe 
precious  metals  will  double  that  of  any  previous  j'ear  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  county. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

I  have  never  personally  visited  this  county,  nor  have  I  received  any 
direct  and  detailed  information  concerning  its  mines  during  tbe  past 
year.  The  county  seat  is  Granite,  a  small  town  pleasantly  located  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  in  a  district  characterized 
by  the  occurrence  of  free  gold  in  quartz  veins.  IVIany  lodes  have  been 
located,  and  a  few  are  worked  with  energy.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent enterprises  is  that  of  the  Yankee  Blade  Mining  Company,  on  tbe 
lode  of  the  same  name.  About  half  a  mile  above  the  town  this  company 
has  a  20-stamp  mill,  in  which  the  ore  is  treated  by  battery  amalgama- 
tion, blanket-sluices,  and  pans  for  tailings.  The  mill  is  run  by  steam  iu 
tbe  w^inter,  and  by  water-power  in  the  summer.  During  the  winter  of 
1860-'70  the  quality  of  ore  treated  appears  to  have  been  high.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  Georgetown  Miner,  the  average  yield  from  a  lot  of 
40  cords  was  23J  ounces  of  gold  per  cord.  At  midsummer,  1870,  second 
class  ore  was  under  treatment,  yielding  (on  the  same  authority)  an  av- 
erage of  8  ounces  per  cord.  Major  H.  Hill  is  superintendent  The 
product  of  the  mill  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870,  was  about  $60,000. 
Thirty  men  are  employed,  at  the  average  wages  of  $75  i>er  month. 

The  Treasury  Mining  Company  has  a  15-stamp  water-power  mill, 
which  was  running  last  summer.  Haj^den  &  Son  have  a  Ostamp  water- 
power  mill,  which  has  been  running  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
product  for  four  months  is  reported  to  have  been  about  $7,500. 

The  placer  mines  of  Lake  County  have  been  hitherto  more  productive 
than  its  quartz  veins.  The  product  from  thirteen  claims,  reported  by 
the  assistant  marshal  to  the  Census  Bureau,  for  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1870,  was  a  little  over  $60,000.  ThCvSe  claims  employed  sixty-seven 
men  for  an  average  period  of-  six  months,  at  the  average  wages  of  ^tJO 
per  month,  and  gave  an  average  yield  of  $5  81  i>er  day  per  hand.  The 
principal  claims  were  those  of  the  Pilot  Mining  Company,  the  Graft 
Mining  Compan3',  and  Innian,  Dyer  &  Co. 

PARK  COUNTY. 

The  only  quartz-mining  company  at  work  in  this  county  of  which  I 
have  any  information  is  the  Pioneer,  which  was  at  work  during  part  of 
the  year,  and  is  reported  to  have  produced  $40,000  in  four  months. 
The  placer  mines  of  the  county  have  yielded  perhaps  as  much  more, 
paying  rather  less  than  $3  per  day  per  hand  for  a  season  of  my  live 
months. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
WTOMIITG. 

The  most:  promising  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  Territory  must  be 
ponfessed  to  be  the  immense  coal  deposits,  whicb  extend  for  nearly  three 
iinndred  miles  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad.  As  these 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  report  by  geol- 
ogists  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  I  shall  not  speak  of  them  at 
length.  The  coal  is  used  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Union  Pacific  road, 
and  upon  the  Central  Pacific  for  some  five  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha. 
On  the  latter  road  it  is  reported  that  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds  will  run  an 
engine,  on  the  average,  seventy -five  miles.  The  average  consumption  of 
the  engines  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is  one  ton  to  every  forty  miles. 
These  data  could  not  fairly  be  compared  without  more  information  as 
to  weight,  grade,  and  load,  but  they  must  be  considered,  after  every 
allowance  has  been  made,  as  extremely  favorable  to  the  Wyoming  coal. 
This  coal  certainly  stands  in  the  front  rank  among  those  of  the  Rocky 
3{onntains,  and  ahead  of  many  western  coals,  in  its  general  heating  prop- 
erties, its  freedom  from  sulphur,  and  its  resistance  to  the  disintegrating 
action  of  the  weather.  It  is  indeed  claimed  to  be  better  than  Lehigh 
coal,  ton  for  ton,  for  making  steam,  for  domestic  use,  and  for  gas  man- 
nfadure.  It  gives  little  waste,  ash,  or  clinker,  kindles  easily,  and  burns 
frwly.  It  is  asserted  to  make  10,000  feet  of  gas  per  ton,  Pittsburg  coal 
yielding  about  8,500.  Evidence  as  to  its  fitness  for  metallurgical  uses 
is  both  meager  and  contradictory.  The  difterent  mines  now  open  seem 
to  furnish  diflferent  qualities  of  coal  in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  coal, 
from  Evanston  and  elsewhere,  is  said  to  coke  well.  Wyoming  coal  was 
tried  last  summer  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  in  one  of  their  cupo- 
las at  Omaha,  for  smelting  cast  iron,  and  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  anthracite,  ^ding,  it  is  said,  to  the  fineness  of  grain 
and  the  toughness  of  the  iron.  The  proportion  of  metal  and  coal  were 
about  the  same  as  with  anthracite,  and  the  time  required  for  the  smelt- 
iug  process  also  about  the  same.  In  the  hills  north  and  east  of  these 
vast  fields  occur  layers  of  clay,  iron,  and  stone,  yielding  about  30  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron,  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  lime  it  con- 
tains, thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  other  flux,  and  leaving  the 
ore  in  an  unusually  porous  and  fusible  condition  by  means  of  the  expul- 
sion of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  such  great  quantities.  A  few  miles  farther 
east  deposits  of  magnetic  ore  have  been  found,  and  on  the  Weber  Eiver, 
a  few  miles  west,  the  same  ore  has  been  discovered  in  great  quantities. 
The  existence  of  unlimited  quantities  of  coal  and  iron,  in  such  close 
proximity,  promise  to  make  this  region  the  seat  of  a  great  iron  manu- 
facturing industry  in  luture  years.  Its  natural  advantages,  combined 
with  the  requisite  transportation  facilities  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Eail- 
road, are  attracting  the  favorable  notice  of  western  capitalists,  and  it  is 
probable  that  extensive  operations  will  be  undertaken  within  the  next 
few  years  for  the  development  of  its  vast  resources  of  coal  and  iron. 

The  gold-mining  industry  is  confined  principally  to  the  Sweetwater 
District,  of  which  an  extended  account  was  given  in  my  last  report.  I 
reg^ret  to  say  that  the  progress  achieved  last  year  in  this  district  was 
not  satisfactory.  Operations  received  a  severe  discouragement  from 
the  failure  of  two  mines  which  were  so  managed  in  186v  as  to  create 
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large 'expectations.  A  good  ten-stamp  mill  was  placed  upon  each  of 
these  mines,  and  they  were  so  manipulated  by  speculators  as  to  sell  at 
high  figures,  in  preference  to  more  valuable  properties.  These  two 
•  mines  are  now  virtuall^^  abandoned,  and  the  mills  upon  them  have  been 
lying  idle  during  the  entire  season.  The  natural  result  of  the  failure  of 
enterprises  so  j)rominently  before  the  public  has  been  a  distrust  that 
makes  capital  very  slow  of  investment,  even  in  mines  that  would  yield 
good  returns.  The  claims  of  this  region  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  first 
owners,  men  who  have  not  the  means  to  put  up  mills  and  put  their 
mines  in  proper  working  condition.  The  greater  number  of  the  claims 
in  the  country  which  were  worked  in  1870  were  operated  by  this  class 
of  men,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  and 
developing  them.  The  lodes  which  do  not  promise  well  have  generally 
been  deserted.  Nearly  all  the  rock  crushed  during  the  past  year  wa« 
furnished  by  three  or  four  claims. 

The  district  contains  six  ten-stamp  mills,  one  six-stamp  mill,  and  three 
twenty-stamp  mills.  Of  two  additional  ten-stamp  mills,  one  has  been 
dismantled,  and  the  power  has  been  applied  to  run  a  saw-mill,  and  the 
other  was  destroyed  by  fire  late  in  the  season. 

The  express  shipments  of  gold  for  1870  amounted  to  about  $80,000. 
The  amount  leaving  by  private  conveyance  is  unknown ;  but  I  presume 
it  was  small,  as  this  item  is  only  considerable  wherfe  express  charges 
are  high,  and  where  placer  mining  i)roduces  large  amounts  of  gold.  I 
think  that  the  product  for  the  year  may  be  put  at  $100,000. 

For  notes  of  operations,  etc.,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bolivar  Boberts, 
Mr.  K.  K.  Morrison,  and  other  residents. 

The  best  mines  and  claims,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tested  by  the 
actual  working  and  milling  of  the  rock,  are  the  Cariso,  the  Miners'  De- 
light, the  Young  America,  the  Carrie  Shields,  the  Sowles  &  Perkins, 
and  the  Buckeye  lodes.  The  Cariso  and  Young  America  are  situated 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  village  of  South  Pass,  and  are  but  a  short 
distance  apart.  The  shaft  upon  the  former  is  now  iSO  feet  deep,  .and 
good  machinery  for  hoisting  is  erected  upon  the  mine.  Two  levels  have 
been  run  northeast,  to  a  distance  of  50  feet  each,  at  the  depths  of  90 
and  140  feet  resi)ectively.  Three  levels  have  been  worked  southwest- 
erly, from  30  to  GO  feet.  (lood  paying  quartz  was  extracted  from  all 
these  levels.  The  lode  pitches  south  at  an  angle  of  about  4o^,  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet,  when  it  becomes  vertical.  Water  comes  into  this 
mine  at  the  rate  of  about  250  gallons  per  hour. 

The  Young  America  mine  has  a  shaft  So  feet  deep,  from  which  two 
levels  have  been  worked  to  a  distance  of  about  00  feet,  at  the  depths  of 
00  and  So  feet  respectively.  The  quartz  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  veiu 
is  from  1  to  4  feet  wide.  Hoisting  works  of  a  superior  x>attern  are 
erected  upon  this  mine.  The  ten-stamp  mill  belonging  to  this  com- 
pany was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  on  the  night  ot 
the  11th  of  November,  1870,  which  has  caused  a  temporary  suspeusiou 
of  operations. 

The  Carrie  Shields  lode  is  working  to  a  depth  of  80  feet.  The  vein  is 
from  IS  inches  to  3  feet  wide,  and  lieh. 

The  Miners'  Delight  mine  has  been  worked  from  an  incline  following? 
the  ledge,  to  a  depth  of  05  feet.  The  company  is  sinking  a  verticad  shatt 
from  which  to  work  the  mine,  and  is  at  present  driving  a  cross-cut  to 
the  lode,  at  a  depth  of  110  feet.  The  sinking  of  the  shaft  still  goes  on. 
The  lode  is  from  2  to  6  feet  wide,  and  pays  from  $35  to  §150  per  ton. 
This  mine  and  the  Cariso  have  yielded  the  richest  ore  yet  produced  in 
the  Sweetwater  country. 
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The  Sowles  &  Perkins  lode  shows  a  vein  about  3  feet  wide  of  pay- 
ing ore.    The  shaft  is  90  feet  deep. 

The  Buckeye  lode  is  about  the  same  in  width  as  the  Sowles  &  Per: 
kins.  The  company  is  now  sinking  a  vertical  shaft  from  which  to  work 
this  mine.  The  shaft,  which  is  now  (January,  1871)  130  feet  deep,  is 
located  so  as  to  cut  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  They  have  now 
reached  130  feet. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  lodes  which  promise  well,  but  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  parties  who  have  taxed  themselves  severely  to  de- 
velop their  properties  thus  far,  and  Who  lack  the  means  to  increase  the 
scale  of  their  operations.  As  these  lodes  have  not  been  tested  by  the 
repeated  and  continuous  milling  of  the  ore  raised  from  them,  they  must 
be  passed  by  for  the  present ;  another  year  will,  no  doubt,  prove  the 
quality  of  a  number  of  them. 

The  Sweetwater  inines  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  worked,  are  comprised  within  a  belt  of  country  about  eight  miles 
long  and  less  than  one  mile  wide,  running  from  southwest  to  northeast. 
Rich  float-quartz  has  been  picked  up,  and  lodes  that  prospect  well  have 
been  discovered  outside  of  these  limits  ;  but  the  working  of  such  lodes 
and  the  formation  of  new  camps  has  been  prevented,  mainly  by  incur- 
sions of  hostile  Indians.  The  extent  of  the  undeveloped  lodes  of  the 
country  is  entirely  unknown,  and  the  gold-producing  capacity  of  those 
which  have  been  worked  most  is  but  very  imperfectly  developed. 

The  population  of  Sweetwater  County,  by  the  census  of  1870,  was 
1,916.  About  half  of  this  population  belongs  to  South  Pass  and  Atlan- 
tic Cities,  Miners'  Delight  and  vicinity  comprising  the  mining  district. 

Wages  for  good  laborers  are  from  §3  50  to  $4  per  day ;  wood  is  $4 
per  cord;  lumber,  $35  to  $50  per  thousand  feet;  flour,  $7  to  $3  per 
hundred  pounds ;  potatoes,  6  cents  per  pound  ;  sugar,  20  to  30  cents 
coft'ee,  35  to  60  cents ;  butter,  50  to  75  cents ;  bacon,  35  cents  ;  lard,  40 
cents;  fresh  beef,  15  to  25  cents ;  and  case  goods,  $7  to  $15  per  case. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
TflE   TREATMENT  OF  AURIFEROUS  ORES  I^S^  COLORADO.* 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  in  the  present  chapter  the  processes  and 
apparatus  generally  employed  in  Colorado  for  the  treatment  of  gold 
ores,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  operations  of  mining  proper.' 

1.  In  the  mine  there  is  generally  no  further  separation  than  that 
which  the  miner  effects  in  drilling  and  blasting,  by  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain the  pay  ore  distinct  from  the  barren  gangue.  All  the  rock  thrown 
ilown  is  generally  hoisted  to  grass;  but  the  two  classes  are,  as  far  as 
practicable,  kept  apart.  There  is  no  sorting  of  the  ore  underground, 
according  to  the  size,  richness,  or  mineralogical  composition  of  the 
fragments. 

li.  Above  ground  the  rock  is  roughly  sorted,  with  the  aid  of  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  spalling,  into  two  classes,  waste  and  mill  rock.  The 
waste  amounts,  generally,  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  This 
sorting  is  often  accompanied  with  a  selection  of  the  larger  masses  of 
I)ure  ore,  rarely  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  mill  rock.  The  ores  cou- 
vsist  priucii>ally  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  frequently  associated  with 
other  ores  of  i*opper  and  galena,  and  zinc-blende.  The  gangue  is  a  mix- 
ture of  quartz  and  feldspar. 

The  further  preparation  or  concentration  of  the  ores  is,  in  most  cases, 
intimately  connected  with  the  extraction  of  the  free  gold.  It  consists 
in  crushing  by  means  of  stamps,  and  simultaneous  amalgamation,  after 
which  the  tailings,  in  many  cases,  are  at  once  discharged  into  the  rapid 
creek.  Most  frequently',  however,  by  various  methods,  the  heaviest 
portions,  with  a  part  of  the  gold  which  has  escaped  amalgamation  and 
of  the  quicksilver  lost  by  the  apparatus,  are  more  or  less  completely 
recovered. 

1.    THE  CRUSHING  IN  STAMP-MILLS. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF    THE  BATTERIES.   (FigS.  1    and  2.) 

These  have  universally  a  wooden  frame  and  a  cast-iron  mortar.  The 
stamps,  shaft,  and  cams  are  of  iron. 

As  a  rule,  the  ground  is  excavated  down  to  the  not  very  distant  bed- 
rock. Upon  this  are  firmly  laid,  let  in,  or  set  in  masonry,  a  immber  of 
longitudinal  sills,  a,  and  upon  them  the  cross-sills,  &,  about  1  foot 
square  and  10  to  14  feet  long,  and  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
stamps.  At  right  angles  to  these  is  the  batterj'-log,  c,  22  to  30  inches 
j^cpmre,  of  the  best  pine,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  at  the  level  of 
tiie  mortar-bed.+ 

Upon  the  battery-log  the  posts,  ^7,  are  erected.  They  are  likewise  of 
pine,  18  to  20  inches  wule  and  10  to  12  inches  thick,  and  about  high 

*  A  series  of  articles  on  tills  suhjpct,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Albert  Reichenecker,  of  Cen- 
tral City.  Colorado,  recently  appeared  in  the  (jlernian  Bcrff-nnd-HiitU'nmannische  Zntung. 
With  the  ])enni.H.sion  of  tlie  anthor,  who  has  also  fnruished  me  with  original  draw- 
m^s  to  illustrate  this  chapter.  I  translate  a  large  portion  of  his  treatise.  It  has  seemed 
host  not  to  alter  or  interrupt  Mr.  Keichenecker's  text ;  and  I  liave,  therefore,  put  my 
own  observations  and  connnents  in  the  form  of  foot-notes,  with  my  initials. — K.  W.  K. 

tThe  batteryrlog  or  mortar-block  here  descrilied  is  not  so  good  as  the  vertical  tim- 
bers used  for  the  same  pur])ose  elsewhere,  and  to  some  extent  in  Colorado  also. — E.  W.Ii. 
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enough  to  reach  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stamp  when  it  rests  on  the 
mortar-bed.  The  posts  are  maintained  in  their  upright  position  by  the 
mortised  and  bolted  guides,  (7,  //^,  above  and  below,  8  to  10  indies  det'i' 
by  7  to  9  inches  wide,  and  by  the  stays  and  braces,  e,  /,  on  the  side  of 
the  discharge. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mortar,  A,  is  a  solid  casting,  provider!  with 
flanges,  through  which  it  is  bolted  to  the  bsittery-log.  Two  longitadinul 
sills,  I,  G  to  8  inches  thick,  not  quite  so  high  as  the  cast  iron  mortar  Jmt 
reaching  down  somewhat  over  the  battery-log,  prevent  a  side  moveuieii' 
of  the  mortar.  Frequently  the  above-mentioned  bolts  are  omitted;  bur 
there  is  cast  on  each  side  of  the  mortar-bed,  through  its  whole  lenjrtL, 
a  flange  about  two  inches  wide,  on  which  these  sills  are  firmly  laid. 

The  upper  guides,  r;\  lie  not  more  than  IJ  foot  below  the  upper  enl 
of  the  battery-posts,  and  the  low^er  guides  as  low  as  the  stamp-head  vi!. 
permit.  This  brings  them  about  G  or  7  feet  apart.  The  guide  \)vo\t*: 
consists  below  of  a  cast-iron  thimble,  g^,  consisting  of  two  halves  wiiii 
flanges,  which  is  let  in  between  the  guide-timbers,  to  the  rear  one  <•: 
which  it  is  bolted  through  the  flanges.  Above,  the  guide  consists  <-: 
two  3-inch  planks,  cut  out  to  fit  the  stems  of  the  stamps,  and  bolted  t<> 
the  rear  timber,  which  is  here  the  only  one.  Wooden  wedges,  drivtL 
between  the  planks,  keep  them  at  the  proper  distance  apart  to  give  i»l.r« 
to  the  stamps.  Frequently  the  lower  guides  are  arranged  in  the  siiu;^ 
manner,  but  with  both  front  and  rear  timbers. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  battery -box  is,  up  to  about  3  inches  Wo- 
the  discharge,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  mortar-bed.*     The  latter  > 
horizontal,  3  to  4  inches  thick,  and  provided  under  each  stamp  witb 
recess  about  an  inch  deep,  in  which  is  set  the  cast-iron  die,  A\*  *>  t«»  i 
inches  high,  slightly  decreasing  in  size  toward  the  top.     The  ni>i»er<ur 
face  of  the  die  is  greater  by  perhaps  half  an  inch  in   diameter  tliai 
the  shoe  of  the  stamp.    The  upper  i)art  of  the  die  is  of  chilled  inm: 
the  lower  part,  say  one  inch  of  the  height,  of  softer  iron,  fits  into  tl. 
recess  in  the  mort.ir-bed,  and  is  generally  circular,  though  sonuiiui* 
polygonal  in  section.    The  die,  like  the  shoe,  can  be  ea.sily  cliant;« 
when  worn  out,  and  in  this  way  the  destruction  of  the  mortar  l>ed  .* 
prevented.    The  iron  walls  of  the  battery-box  are  l.J  to  li  inches  thi^-- 
at  the  bottom,  and  decrease  in  thickness  somewhat,  while  the  box  it-. 
widens  a  little  toward  the  top. 

The  plank  housings,  /,  are  fastened  to  the  longitudinal  sills. /.in-. 
neatly  fitted  at  sides  and  bottom.  They  usually  reach  to  the  h»^^ 
guides,  and  completely  inclose  the  battery-box,  with  the  exception  ol  :1 

*The  latest  California  i)attprn  of  mortar  is  unicb  higher  than  this,  haviiij;  Un'* 
and  walls  cast  in  one  piece.  Tliere  are  several  decided  advantages  in  the  lii::!.  i.-' 
tars.  I  know  of  none  possessed  by  the  low  ones,  except  greater  cheapnr>Miiiuv:  ..^ 
and  freight.— R.  W.  K.  *  I 

tin  the*  stamp-mill  attached  (for  dry  cnishiug)  to  the  reduction  w<»rks  of  Hiitt*-' 
&  Co.,  at  Georgetown,  a  single  solid  block  is  used,  instead  of  a  nuinlxr  of  dirv    1 
is  the  form  adopted  in  (ierniany  and  Hungary.     It  jiermits  the  use  »»f  ImhIi  siil»  >. 
simply  turning  over  the  bed  when  the  upper  side  is  worn  by  the  8tam]w  int<»  lU  p^ 
sions,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  considerable  gain  in  economy  results.     i»ne  ob.j»^ 
that  occurs  to  me  is  the  necessity  of  turning  or  changing  the  whole  b^H•k^^il• 
happens  to  be  worn  away  in  a  single  spot,  though  the  remainder  may  Mill  In*  m  i> 
able.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  conuterbalances  the  advantagt-s  *>1 
plicity  and  chea]mess  and  the  ease  with  which  the  whole  can  be  removt»d  at  tuiiM.; 
tion,  to  clean  ont  the  mortar.    A  more  serious  objection,  ]»erhaj»s,  is  the  fact  tliat  ' 
a  die-block  wears  in  circular  depressions,  which  may  diminish  the  effect ivfnrsjj  ni 
blow  of  the  |4tamp;  while  the  projecting  circular  die  presents  always  a  prominent 
face,  clears  itself  of  pnlj>,  and  thus  brings  the  quartz  always  between  the  iron  fart-  <i 
shoe  and  die. — K.  W.  K. 
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feed-slit,  r,  anil  the  discharge,  s.  The  bolts,  wi,  hold  the  housings  firmly 
to  the  posts,  and  wedges  driven  between  them  and  the  guides  press 
them  closely  to  the  sills  below. 

Each  battery  contains  usually  four  or  five,  now  and  then  three,  seldom 
six  stamps. 

The  iron  stamp  consists  of  four  parts :  the  head,  the  stem,  the  collar, 
and  the  shoe.    These  are  all  cylindrical  in  form. 

The  cast-iron  head,  A,  has  the  same  diameter  as  the  shoe,  and  is  18 
to  20  inches  long.  Its  lower  surftice  is  provided  with  a  conical 
recess  C  to  7  inches  deep,  to  receive  the  shank  of  the  shoe,  and  a  similar 
recess  is  bored  in  its  upper  surface  for  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stem. 
The  interior  end  of  each  of  these  recesses  is  intersected  by  a  mortise 
I)assing  through  the  stamp-head,  so  that  by  driving  a  wedge  through 
this  opening  the  shoe  or  stem  may  be  loosened  and  forced  out  when 
necessary.  In  some  cases  the  lower  end  of  the  head  is  turned  down  in 
the  lathe  to  receive  a  wrought-iron  ring,  f  to  1  inch  thick  and  IJ  to  2 
inches  high. 

The  wrought-iron  stem,  B,  has  a  length  of  9  to  11  feet,  and  varies  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  stamp,  from  2  to  3  inches. 
The  lower  end  is  turned  to  a  somewhat  conical  form  to  fit  the  recess  in 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  upper  end  is  also  turned  down  a  little  for 
some  distance  to  permit  the  collar  or  tappet  to  be  slid  over  the  stem  to 
its  place.  In  some  cases  the  stem  has  a  screw-thread  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  collar,  and  the  latter  has  a  place  for  a  key,  bj^  means  of 
which  the  collar  can  be  screwed  uj)  or  down  on  the  stem,  and  then  keyed 
fast  in  the  desired  position. 

The  collar,  C,  consists  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  cylinder,  5  to  8  inches  in 
height,  2J  to  3  inches  thick  below,  and  somewhat  conical  above.  The 
interior  is  turned  to  fit  the  stem,  or  with  a  screw-thread.  The  lower 
working  surface  is  sometimes  protected  with  a  steel  ring ;  but  ordinarily 
the  lower,  cylindrical  part  of  the  collar,  about  2  inches  high,  is  merely 
made  of  chilled  iron. 

The  shoe,  I),  is  always  of  cast  iron,  the  butt,  up  to  within  f  of  an  inch  of 
the  shank,  being  chilled  and  the  rest  cast  in  sand.  The  shank  is  4  to 
0  inches  long,  having  below  half  the  diameter  of  the  butt,  and  con- 
tracting conically  upwards,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  diameter 
of  the  shoe  varies  between  Gi  and  10  inches,  the  ordinary  limits  being 
Ti  and  9  inches. 

In  setting  up  the  stamp,  the  stem  is  driven  into  the  head,  the  collar 
either  simply  slipped  over  and  driven  down  or  screwed  on,  and  then 
keyed  fast.  The  shoe  is  set  in  the  mortar  under  the  stamp,  the  shank 
is  surrounded  with  thin  wooden  wedges,  pointed  upwards  and  kept  in 
place  with  a  string.  Then  the  stamp  is  allowed  to  fall,  and  the  shank 
wedges  itself  into  the  head  with  sutliQient  firmness  to  remain  fixed. 
AVith  every  subseciuent  fall  of  the  whole  stamp  the  several  parts  tend  to 
wedge  more  tightly  into  one  another.  The  only  exception  is  the  collar, 
in  case  it  is  screwed  on. 

The  weight  of  the  stamp  varies  between  300  and  ToO  pounds.*     Most 

*  Accordiug  to  Mr.  Hague,  tlu*  Colorado  ntainps,  as  a  g«*ueral  rule,  are  heavier,  luu 
niore  slowly,  and  with  greater  fall  than  is  usual  in  the  mills  of  California  and  Nevada. 
Some  of  them  weigh  900  pounds  eaeh ;  an<l  although  the  mills  of  most  recent  con- 
struction have  generally  adopted  a  r)00-pound  or  600-pound  stamp,  the  average  is  proh- 
ahly  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  present.  Personally,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
000  pounds  will  be  found  a  practically  convenient  weight,  permitting  on  one  hand  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  and  securing  a  sufficiently  i>owerful  blow  with  a  mo<lerate  fall.  As 
regards  speed  of  running,  see  remarks  in  my'laat  report,  and  a  chapter  in  the  present 
volume,  fmther  on.— R.  W.  R. 
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frequently  it  is  between  400  and  GOO  iioiinds,  and  so  divided  that  the 
weights  of  head,  stem,  collar,  and  shoe,  have  about  the  proportion  of 
5:  3:  1:  2.    All  the  stamps  of  a  battery  have  the  same  weight.    About 

9  pounds  is  the  weight  per  square  inch  of  crushing  surface. 

The  sum  of  the  working  surfaces  of  the  shoes  is  to  the  mortar-l)e(l 
about  as  I:  2\.  The  interval  between  the  shoes  and  between  those  at 
each  end  and  the  end  of  the  mortar  is  J  to  1 J  inches. 

The  cam-shaft  (Fig.  1,  n)  is  generally  of  wrought  iron,  and  has  half 
the  diameter  of  th^  shoes.  It  is  always  rigged  (\n  Colorado)  with 
double  cams.  It  rests  on  journals  attached  to  the  oattery-posts,  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  the  discharge.  Its  center  is  7  to  9  inches  from 
that  of  the  stamp-stem.  It  is  generally  placed  about  half  way  between 
the  ui>per  and  lower  guides,  though  there  are  departures  from  this  prac- 
tice.   In  large  mills  there  is  a  cam-shaft  for  every,  say,  twenty  stamps.* 

The  canis  (Fig.  1,  o)  are  of  cast  iron,  have  a  T-section,  and  are  carved 
to  the  involute  of  a  circle.t*  The  two  cams  of  each  pair  are  cast  together 
on  a  ring  5  to  0  inches  long,  and  1^  to  2  inches  thick,  which  is  slipi)ed 
over  the  cam-shaft  and  keyed  fast.'  The  working  face  of  the  cams,  2  to 
3  inches  wide  and  1  to  2  inches  deep,  is  chilled.*  In  some  cases  the  two 
cams  are  screwed  instead  of  cast  to  the  ring,  or  each  cam  is  cast  with 
half  a  ring,  and  the  two  halves  are  screwed  together.  In  this  way  the 
rei)lacemeut  of  a  broken  or  worn-out  one  is  greatly  facilitated.J 

The  lift  varies  between  10  and  18  inches.  It  is  usually  11  to  14  inches 
representing  a  length  of  cam-curve  of  18  to  21  inches.  The  differenin* 
between  the  theoretical  maximum  lift  of  the  cams  and  the  f^ill  tf  the 
stamp  is  quite  considerable,  amounting  with  new  shoes  and  dies  to  8  to 

10  inches.  The  lift  is  not  changed  bj^  raising  the  collar  as  the  shoes 
and  dies  wear  away,  since  this,  in  most  cases,  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  tixed  on  the  stem,  would  be  a  work  of 
difficulty. 

Power  is  obtained  sometimes  from  overshot  water-wheels,  (more  seldom, 
turbines:)  and  in  lack  of  the  necessary  w^ater,  from  steam-engines  of 
every  kind.  The  steam  pressure  averages  three  to  four  atmosphen^ 
and  is  produced  in  flue-boilers  and  tubular-boilers,  the  universiil  fnel 
being  wood.  The  power  is  generally  transmitted  (from  a  steam-engim- 
directly,  from  a  water-wheel  through  spur-wheel  gearing)  by  means  «f 
a  belt  and  pulleys  (Fig.  1,  u^)  to  a  sliatl  ?/,  and  from  this  through  tvro 
spur-wheels  rr*  to  the  cam-shaft. 

Audiliary  arrangements, — To  facilitate  operations  around  the  upinr 
l)art  of  the  battery  frame,  a  shelf  or  scatiblding  is  laid  on  one  or  Iwth 
sides,  usually  a  little  above  the  lower  guides,  (Fig.  l,i>.) 

As  a  si)ecial  aid  in  '*  catching  up^  the  stamps,  a  wrought-iron  lever  1;^ 
sometimes  employed,  (Fig.  2,)  having  a  hooked  support  with  an  eye  at 
the  up[)er  extremity.  This  eye  slips  over  a  bolt-head  in  the  upper  gnide- 
tiuiber,  and  the  fulcrum-bar  or  support  then  hangs  vertical.  At  the 
highest  point  of  the  stroke  the  toe  of  the  lever  is  inserted  under  the 
collar,  and  the  latter  is  lifted  just  out  of  reach  of  the  cam — a  position 
in  which  it  is  kept  as  long  as  desired  (for  repairs  or  other  juirposes)  by 
means  of  a  prop  from  the  lower  guide-beam.     When  the  lever  is  ii»>i 


*  It  is  now  common  in  good  miUn  to  j^car  cat'h  battery  of  five  stamps  with  scpaniie 
cam-shafts,  pulleys,  &c.,  so  that  the  stoppaj^e  of  one  i»attory  would  not  hinder  the 
rest.  In  tliis  way,  dirterent  batteries  may  be  run  at  different  speeds— an  iniiH>rt.iui 
matter  when  the  material  to  be  crushed  varies  in  character. — K.  W.  R. 

t  Slightly  modified  at  the  end.— R.  W.  R. 

t  Somo  j;ood  millmeii  prefer  siujjle  cams,  and  a  hij^her  rate  of  revolution  for  the 
shaft.    1  do  not  remember  seeing  such  in  Colorado. — R.  W.  R. 
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used,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  haug  up  a  single  stamp  to  stop  the 
whole  battery,  remove  the  housing  on  the  feed  side,  and  pry  up  the 
stamp  to  the  desired  point,  where  it  is  held,  as  before,  by  a  prop. 

lite  battery-icater  is  supi)lied  to  the  mortar  through  a  wooden  trough 
(Fig.  1,  q)  attached  to  the  frame  above  the  lower  guides,  and  provided, 
opposite  each  stamp,  with  a  pipe  which  terminates  over  the  ^uide- 
thimble,  g^^  so  that  the  escapiug  water  first  cools  this  cast-iron  thimble, 
and  then,  running  down  the  stamp,  enters  the  mortar.  But  rarely  is 
the  supply  of  water  so  arranged  as  to  be  separately  regulated  for  each 
battery.  In  winter  the  battery- water  is  warmed  by  {illowiug  the  exhaust 
stream  of  the  engine  to  pass  through  the  trough  or  box  conducting  it, 
or  an  iron  pipe  is  used  instead  and  passed  through  a  furnace. 

The  rock  is  charged  through  the  housing,  by  means  of  a  slit  (Fig.  1,  r) 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  battery,  about  4  inches  wide,  and 
vertical  above,  but  inclined  below  at  an  angle  of  48^  to  the  mortar,  so 
that  the  rock  rolls  in  against  the  upper  half  of  the  stamp-head,  when 
the  hitter  is  at  its  lowest.  The  interval  between  the  side  of  the  mortar 
and  the  stamp  is  here  3  to  4  inches.  The  sides  of  the  charging-slit,  r,  are 
lined  with  strong  sheet-iron. 

The  larger  fragments  of  rock  are  frequently  spalled  by  machinery. 
For  this  purpose  crushers  or  stone-breakers  are  almost  universally  em- 
ployed, when  any  machine  is  used,  having  upright  jaws,  one  of  which 
is  moved  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel  and  eccentric* 

The  discharge  takes  place  only  on  the  long  side  of  the  battery  (gener- 
ally on  one  side  only)  and  in  most  cases  through  the  screen.  These  are 
of  sheet  steel  or  Eussia  iron,  about  0.4  millimeters  thick,  and  punched 
with  holes  8  millimeters  long  and  about  J  millimeters  wide,  of  wiiich 
there  are  about  7^  to  the  square  inch.  The  screens  are  so  set  as  to 
bring  on  the  inside  the  rim  of  the  holes,  turned  up  in  punching.t  They 
are  set  in  openings  cut  in  the  housing,  and  made  fast  by  means  of  close- 
fitting  panes  of  iron  or  wood,  and  wedges.  The  height  of  the  discharge- 
level  above  the  die  varies  between  10  and  15  inches,  and  is  ordinarily 
11  to  12  inches. 

For  the  i)urpose  of  amalgamating  in  the  battery  the  free  gold  con- 
tained in  the  rock,  amalgamated  copper-plates  (Fig.  1,  t)  are  set  under 
the  charging  and  discharging  openings,  that  is,  immediately  over  the 
lower,  iron  part,  of  the  battery -box,  along  its  entire  length.  They  are 
8  inches  and  4  inches  wide  (together,  one  foot)  and  incline  al>out  45^  to 
the  horizon.  Occasionally  these  copper  plates  are  also  introduced  at 
the  ends  of  the  mortar.  They  either  rest  on  the  cast-iron  mortar  below, 
or  (usually)  ui>on  iron  pegs,  fixed  in  the  housings,  and  they  are  held  at 
their  ends  in  grooves.  Tlie  plate  of  the  rear  wall  is  set  in  a  weoden 
frame,  and  can  be  by  means  of  a  handle  removed  or  introduced  at  will. 
The  plates  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  which  are  screwed  fast,  are  only 
accessible  after  removal  of  the  scrcjen  or  the  rear  housings. 

Immediately  below  the  discharge-screen  a  wooden  apron  or  table,  (Fig. 
1,  ^',)  covered  with  copper,  10  to  12  feet  long,  and  5  or  0  inches  wider 
than  the  distance  between  the  battery-posts,  is  attfiched  to  the  housings. 

*  Mr.  Reichenecke^^s  description  of  the  stoiip-lireaker  is  omitted,  the  machine  being 
thoroughly  explained  in  my  hist  report,  pag<^  048.  Mr.  K.  says  one  thing,  namely,  that 
the  jaws  are  lined  with  cornigatcd  plates  of  steel,  which  I  think  mnst  be  a  ip'stake. 
The  use  of  chilled  east-iron  for  tliis  purpose  is  almost  universal ;  and  where  it  is  de- 
])arted  from  (as  in  Dodge's  cnislier)  soft  wrought  iron,  without  corrugation,  is  substi- 
tuted.—R.  W.  R. 

t  These  screens  difter  from  those  of  other  localities,  which  are  punched  with  circular 
holes  and  named  after  the  sizes  of  needles. — R.  \V.  R. 
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It  is  inclined  7  to  10  degrees  below  the  horizon  ;  its  area  is  to  that  of 
the  interior  copper-plates  about  as  12 : 1.  To  make  a  tight  joint,  it  is 
let  into  the  sill  (Fig  1,  i)  of  the  housing,  and  pressed  against  the  latter 
b}-  means  of  braced  underneath.  The  sheet  copper  is  fastened  on  with 
iron  wood-screws.  At  the  angles  between  the  raised  rim  and  the  bottom 
of  tlie  table,  the  copper  is  either  turned  up  for  li  or  2  inches,  or  allowed 
to  abut  upon  the  rim,  the  crack  being  covered  with  a  lath. 

The  wooden  housings,  screen-frames,  outer  plates,  apron,  &c.,  are  all 
caulked  with  strips  of  blanket  in  the  cracks  and  joints. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  MILL. 

The  quartz  is  brought  from  the  mine,  unless  the  mill  is  in  or  near  the 
shaft-house,  in  wagons,  generally  with  two  mules  each,  and  unloaded 
upon  the  charging-tioor,  where  the  necessary  spalling  is  performed,  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  stamps,  either  by  machinery,  or,  generally,  by 
hand.  Each  wagon  contains  32  cubic  feet,  or  35  hundred  weight  of 
rock.* 

The  principal  object  of  the  crushing  is  the  simultaneous  amalgama- 
tion of  the  free  gold  in  the  ore,  and  hence  the  ruling  idea  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  process  is  to  extract  directly,  and  during  the  crushio^, 
as  high  a  percentage  as  possible ;  and  but  subordinate  attention  is 
given  to  any  further  treatment  of  tlie  pulp. 

Since  the  gold  is  in  general  finely  disseminated,  a  fine  cnishiug  is 
usual.  The  number  of  drops  per  minute  varies  between  15  and  4o, 
being  generalh^  22  to  28.t 

Feeding  is  always  done  b\-  hand,  and  to  all  the  stamps.J    The  battery- 


*  The  practice  of  hniiliui;  rock  to  mill  by  the  wa^^ou-load,  ami  the  .ibsence  of  means 
or  inclination  to  weijjjh  it,  has  led  to  the  measurement  of  ore  in  Colorado  h.v  cords 
instead  of  tons.  This  is  theoretically,  in  one  respect,  the  most  accurate  way;  ninct 
the  cost  of  mining  depends  on  the  bulk  rather  than  the  weight  of  the  materiail  ex- 
tracted, and  what  we  desire  to  know  of  any  vein  is  its  value  per  fathom,  not  per  ton. 
But  practically  there  is  no  ascertained  relation  between  the  amount  of  ore  sent  to  mill 
and  the  space  actually  excavated  under  ground,  since  no  account  is  kept  of  the  <iuaD- 
tity  thrown  away  in  sorting.  Moreover,  the  measurement  of  ore  by  cortls  is  fatal  to 
exact  business  trausactions  and  to  proper  control  by  assays,  &c.,  of  the  milling  pro- 
cesses. '*  Four  wagons  make  a  cord,"  is  no  ba.sis  for  a  scientific  metallurgical  practic**. 
The  cord,  as  might  be  exi>ected.  vari«\s  according  to  the  character  and  size  of  the  pie<^. 
and  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  packed  in  the  box  or  wagon.  Mr.  Hague  givt? 
for  a  cord  of  quartz,  without  heavy  minerals,  stamping  .size,  loose,  6|  tons;  for  the 
same,  more  closely  pack»'d.  7  tons,  wiiile  pure  iron  ])yrites,  closelj"  packed,  would  wt'igb 
nearly  twice  as  much.  A  c<ud  of  ordinary  ore  may  weigh  7,  8,  or  9  tons,  the  averajifot 
7i  tons  being  not  far  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Keichenecker  puts  it  at  7,  unless  his  •*  hun- 
dred-weight "  are  meant  for  German  ones,  in  which  case  ho  very  closelv  agrees  with 
Mr.  Hague.— Ji.  W.  R. 

t  It  is  now  beginning  U>  be  admitted  in  Colorado  tliat  a  greater  speed  of  stamps 
would  be  more  econoniieal  of  power.  The  important  items  of  wages,  inten'st,  insnr- 
auce,  &c.,  are  no  greater  for  a  rapiil  rate  than  for  a  slow  one,  while  the  actual  etiV»rt  p«T 
horse-power,  and  hence  per  unit  of  fuel  consumed,  is  increased.  .See  my  last  rei^rt. 
pctHitim,  and  the  chapter  in  this  report  on  the  speetl  of  stamps. — R.  W,  R. 

t  The  self-feeding  batteries  are  not  generally  approved  by  American  mill  men.  who 
claim  that  a  faithful  and  discreet  feeder  can  increase  the  product  of  the  stamps  hy  far 
more  than  the  value  of  his  wages;  besides,  he  need  not  be  confined  to  that  work,  uuU-^'* 
he  attends  to  several  batteries.  Very  small  mills,  of  three  or  four  stamps,  might,  I 
should  think,  be  advantageously  self-feeding.  An  anmsing  instance  is  a  small  thn*f- 
stamp  mill  belonging  to  a  tenant  on  the  southea.stern  part  of  the  Mariposa  estate,  in 
California.  It  is  run  by  water-power,  and  is  self-feeding.  The  proprietor  works  eW- 
where  for  wages,  and  the  mill,  being  supplied  with  ore  in  the  morning,  fetnls  itself  ami 
crushes  and  amalgamates  all  day  (rather  rudely,  it  must  be  confessed)  without  anv 
attendance  whatever.  Under  these  circumstances  a  profit  is  obtained  from  rock  whicn 
would  otherwise  scarcely  pay  expenses.— R.  W.  R. 
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box  is  kept  fall  for  about  6  incbes  above  the  dies.  The  feeding  is  done 
in  12-hour  shifts.  A  laborer  can  feed  in  one  shift,  allowing  for  IJ  to  IJ 
hours'  average  enforced  idleness  of  the  mill,  about  95  cubic  feet  or  100 
to  110  hundred-weight  of  hard  rock,  which  he  also  spalls  to  first-size 
before  charging.  The  same  man  can  furthermore  supply  the  quicksilver 
from  time  to  time  and  regulate  the  flow  of  the  battery-water.  If  the 
quartz  is  very  hard,  an  assistant  for  alternate  shifts,  or  a  crushing-ma- 
chine run  by  the  feeder,  is  required. 

The  battery -water  is  supplied  for  rich  rock  in  sufficient  quantity  only 
to  prevent  the  pulp  from  catching  on  the  aprons,  say  about  28  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  cubic  foot  of  rock  crushed.  For  rock  poor  in  gold,  (or 
poor  in  ore,  which  is  generally  the  same  thing,)  the  supply  of  water  is 
increased,  to  increase  the.rate  of  working,  so  that  the  quantity  amounts 
to  33  cubic  feet  and  upwards  to  one  cubic  foot  of  rock  crushed.  The 
foregoing  proportions  of  28  and  33  cubic  feet  to  one  represent  weights 
of  the  cubic  foot  of  rock  crushed,  of  about  125  and  108  pounds  respect- 
ively. Per  stamp  per  minute,  the  volume  of  the  battery-water  averages 
^  cubic  foot.  It  has  in  summer  its  natural  temperature;  in  winter  it  is 
warmed  only  enough  to  prevent  congelation  upon  the  apron,  &c. 

Amalgamation. — For  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  the  gold  quicksilver 
is  introduced  through  the  charging-slit  from  time  to  time;  generally  once 
in  two  hours,  and  in  quantities  dependent  upon  the  richness  of  the  ore. 
Care  is  taken  to  distribute  it  as  evenly  as  possible  under  the  stamps. 
The  quantity  of  the  quicksilver  employed  is,  on  the  average,  three  times 
as  HMich  as  is  afterwards  recovered  in  the  amalgam,* 

The  process  of  amalgamation  is  as  follows :  The  quicksilver  is  finely 
divided  by  the  stamps,  and  thus  acquires  the  opportunity  to  coat  or 
amalgamate  flie  line  particles  of  gold.  This  fine  division  of  the  mer- 
cury is  proved  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  charged  gen- 
erally escapes' in  the  battery-slimes.  The  violent  motion  (*' swash")  of 
the  battery-water,  produced  by  the  ftiU  of  the  stamps,  the  particles  of 
gold,  amalgam  or  quicksilver  are  carried  with  the  pulp  upon  the  copper 
l>lates,  to  which  they  have  an  opportunity  to  adhere. 

Very  frequent  addition  of  small  quantities  of  quicksilver  gives  no 
better  result  than  charging  the  same  aggregate  once  in  two  hours.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  the  quicksilver  is  but  slowly  expelled  from  the  bat- 
tery little  by  little,  after  it  has  caught  a  quantity  of  gold  about  equal  to 
that  in  the  quicksilver  which  is  retained  by  the  inner  plates.  Tiiat 
which  escapes  through  the  screens  is  thinly  fluid,  and  contains  but  a 
small  percentage  of  gold,  while  the  amalgam  of  the  plates  is  either  a 
pasty  mass  or  a  hard  layer..  Xow,  since  the  quicksilver  which  arrives 
on  the  plates  is,  as  has  been  shown,  nearly  equal  in  gold  contents  with 
that  which  escapes,  it  follows  that  nearly  the  whole  gold  contents  of  the 
amalgam  of  the  plates  are  the  result  of  the  enrichment,  by  floating  par- 
ticles of  gold  in  the  pulp,  of  the  quicksilver  adhering  to  the  plates.t 
The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  outer  as  by  the  inner  copper  plates, 
as  the  pulp  flows  over  them. 

*  This  loss  seems  very  hir^e,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  iudisputabh'.  Mr.  Hagno 
speaks  of  ^  to  -^^  of  a  pound  of  (luicksilver  jier  ton  of  rock,  which  is  a1)0ut  the  same 
thing.  Even  at  present  hij;:h  i^rices  of  quicksilver,  however,  the  value  of  the  loss  is 
not  very  great,  only  gold  always  escapes  when  mercury  does. — R.  W.  R. 

t  This  passage  is  obscure.  Mr.  Reicnenecker's  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  quick- 
silver in  the  battery  takes  up  a  small  percentage  of  gold,  and,  while  still  fluid,  is  thrown 
by  the  swash,  some  upon  the  interior  plates,  some  through  the  screen.  Tliat  which 
catcbcfi  on  the  plates  gathers  more  and  more  gold,  and  grows  stifter  and  harder  in  con- 
sistency. Finally,  the  same  process  takes  place  with  the  amalgam  caught  on  the  outer 
plates  of  the  apron. — R.  W.  R. 
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The  movement  of  the  pulp  in  the  battery  consists  in  alternate  risiog 
above  and  falling  below  the  inner  plates,  combined  with  wave  motions 
longitudinally  along  the  battery-box.  Outside,  the  pulp  streams  with 
uniform  velocity  over  the  inclined  table,  a  movement  which  does  not, 
like  that  within  the  battery,  present  moments  of  rest,  favorable  to  the 
deposition  of  the  gold.  The  only  place  where  this  is  at  all.the  case  on 
the  outer  plates  is  the  upper  end  of  the  apron,  upon  which  the  dis- 
charge falls  from  a  height  of  several  inches.* 

According  to  foreging  data  these  outer  plates  have  an  inclination  of 
7  to  10  degrees  and  a  width  of  10  to  12  inches  per  stamp,  upon  which 
about  one-fourth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pulp  is  discharged  per  minute.  The 
discharge  moves  over  them  iu  a  very  thin  layer,  which  moves  (as  in  the 
case  of  shaking- tables,  buddies,  &c.)  much  mjore  swiftly  on  the  surface 
than  on  the  bottom.  Such  particles  of  the  gold  and  amalgam  as  sink 
with  the  larger  and  heavier  pieces  of  ore  to  the  bottom  slide  or  roll 
slowly  along,  and  have  opportunity  to  adhere  5  but  smaller  particles  are 
swept  along  by  the  more  rapid  surface-current  of  the  watery  sheet  of 
pulp,  without  being  able  to  reach  the  bottom.  To  this  latter  class  be 
longs  the  greater  part  of  the  gold,  especially  of  that  which  escapes 
through  the  seives,  and  almost  all  the  particles  of  quicksilver  and  amal- 
gam. Moreover,  the  absolute  quantity  of  gold  which  can  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  outer  plates  is  less  than  that  which  may  touch  the  inner 
plates,  by  the  amount  retained  upon  the  latter.  For  all  these  reasons, 
the  inner  plates  must  furnish  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  obtained  in 
the  mill. 

The  coarser  the  particles  of  gold,  the  longer  will  thoy,  after  beinir 
rendered,  by  their  separation  from  the  ore  or  gangue,  accessible  to 
quicksilver,  remain  in  the  mortar-bed,  where  most  of  the  latter  is  col- 
lected, and  the  better  will  be  their  opportunity  of  contact  with  it,  by 
which  means  their  subsequent  adhesion  to  the  plates  is  greatly  facili 
tated.  Moreover,  the  coarse  gold  will,  either  not  at  all,  or  very  seldom, 
be  lifted  up  to  tin*,  discharge-level,  until  they  have  been  pounded  by  the 
stamps  into  a  more  favorable  shape,  or  crushed  altogether,  or  chanjje<l 
in  volume  or  spe<;itic  gravity  by  a  partial  amalgamation.  Hence  tliey 
will  remain  in  the  battery  at  all  events  longer  than  the  fine  particles, 
and  will  be  more  likely  to  remain  on  the  inner  plates ;  and  onl3'  a  small 
portion  will,  after  pulverization  or  amalgamation,  reiu^h  the  outer  plates: 
while  the  line  gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lifted  from  the  bottom  imme- 
diatel}'  after  being  set  free  from  the  ore,  and  is  held  in  suspension, 
together  with  the  particles  of  amalgam,  by  the  battery- water,  until  it  is 
caught  on  one  of  the  plates,  or  is  discharged  through  the  sieve. 

AVliile  the  substances  are  thus  floating  about,  it  is  very  difficult,  ou 
account  of  the  thinness  of  the  pulp,  to  unite  the  particles  of  gold  ami 
quicksilver ;  and  this  explains  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the 
quicksilver  which  escapes  through  the  screens  contains  little  gold. 
Moreover,  of  the  gold  escaping  iu  the  pulp  only  a  small  amount  is  in 
the  two  thirds  of  the  quicksilver  originally  charged,  which  likewise 
passes  the  screens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gold  escaping  must  be  free 
gold  iu  the  pulp,  almost  wholly ;  and  a  part  of  it  may  l)c  still  inclose^l 
in  the  quartz. 

*Tliift  arrangement  of  the  onter  plates  is  a  defect,  which  could  easily  be  renie«lied 
by  giviuff  theiii,  as  is  frequently  done,  several  drops  or  stairs,  iustt^adof  a  smooth,  uui- 
form  inclination. — R.  W.  K. 

t  Specific  gravity,  moditied  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  determines  the  precipi- 
tation of  difterent  bodies  suspended  iu  Avater.  But  the  resistance  is  projiortioiuMl  by 
the  surface,  and  small  bodies  have  more  surface  iu  proportion  than  large  ones,  hence 
they  do  not  sink  as  easily. — R.  W.  R. 
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Treatment  of  the  plates  and  mortar; — removal  pf  the  amalgam, — Sev- 
eral times  daily  the  crushing  is  suspended,  the  screens  are  removed, 
and  foreign  substJinces,  principally  splinters  of  wood,  which  may  be 
floating  about  in  the  mortar,  are  taken  out:  after  which  the  screens  are 
replaced,  the  outer  plates  are  rinsed  with  water,  and  cleansed  from 
grease  and  oxide  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  alone  or  with 
ammonia,  poured  on  and  rubbed  with  a  soft  brush  or  woolen  cloth.  A 
film  of  grease,  of  hydrated  copper  oxide  or  copper  salts,  (carbonate, 
sebate,  cyanide,  &c.,)  hinders  the  conibination  of  the  quicksilver  with 
tlie  plates  and  with  the  gold.  Grease  finds  its  way  into  the  battery 
partly  in  the  battery-water,  and  in  the  ore,*  partly  from  the  lubricating 
material  employed  on  the  cams  and  journal-bearings.  As  for  oxidation, 
the  copper  c(nitaiiied  in  the  film  ot'afnalgaiu  coating  the  plates  oxidizes 
when,  for  lack  of  being  completely  covered  by  the  flowing  battery- 
water,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Accumulation  of  pulpt  on  the  outer  plates,  resulting  from  occasional 
misi)roi)ortion  in  the  amount  of  battery-water,  must  be  at  once  removed 
by  rinsing.| 

Once  a  day  the  gold  amalgam  adhering  to  the  outer  plates  is  removed, 
after  the  latter  have  been  rinsAl,  by  scraping  with  a  sharp-edged  piece 
of  India-rubber;  and  the  plates  are  cleaned  and  sprinkled  with  a  little 
fresh  ([uicksilver,  which  is  then  spread  over  them  by  means  of  the  brush 
or  woolen  cloth  already  described. 

The  inner  plates  are  taken  out  generally  twice  a  week,  (but  in  many 
cases  only  once,)  and  the  adhering  amalgam  is  scraped  ott*  as  far  as  pos- 
sible without  exposing  the  copper,  a  knife  or  chisel — not  too  sharp — 
being  employed  if  necessary.  (Quicksilver  is  then  sprinkled  upon  them 
and  rubbed  off  again  with  the  above-described  piece  of  India-rubber.§ 
111  this  operation  just  so  much  additional  amalgam  is  removed  as  leaves 
behind  an  even,  thin  layer,  which  is  necessary  for  the  adhesion  of  fresh 
gold.  Finally  the  inner  plates,  immediately  before  they  are  replaced, 
are  cleaned  from  grease  and  oxide,  (a  little  more  quicksilver  being 
sprinkled  and  spread  upon  them,)  and  rinsed  with  water. 

Generally  once  a  week,  when  the  inner  plates  are  removed,  the  mor- 
tar and  the  stauips  are  examined  for  portions  of  amalgam  which  collect 
in  thin  depressions  and  joints,  and  which,  when  rich  ores  are  under 
treatment,  amount  to  considerable  value.  At  the  same  time  the  rear 
housing  is  removed,  the  mortar  emptied,  worn  out  shoes  and  dies  are  re- 
placed with  new  ones,  and  other  necessary  iei)airs  are  made. 

In  summer  the  mills  are  usually  stopped  from  Sunday  morning  to 
^Monday  morning;  but  in  winter  they  are  run  during  this  period. 

Further  treatment  of  the  amalgam  obtained  in  the  stamp-mill, — The 
amalgam  obtained  from  the  plates  is  diluted  with  a  larger  quantity  of 

"•  The  use  of  Mto.'irine  cuiKlles,  almost  nuiverKjil  in  our  Amt^rican  j^rold  and  silvtT 
iiiint'-i,  leavert  iiinch  groitse  in  the  ore.  Lamps  would  on  thi.s  account  be  better. — 
R.  W.  K. 

tThi.s  tenn,  whifh  I  slnmld  perhaps  have  explained  bofore,  is  applied  to  the  crushed 
product  escaping  through  the  screens.  In  dry  crushing  the  "pulp'' is  dust;  in  wet 
crnshnig,  slime  mechanically  suspended  in  the  i)attery-water.— K.  \V.  R. 

t  Tor  thi»  purpose,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  small  rubber  hose  in  readiness,  connected  with 
the  water  supply,  so  that  a  stream  of  wat<*r  can  be  at  any  time  directed  upon  the  part 
of  the  apron  which  is  thus  encumbered. — K.  W.  K. 

$  The  object  of  this  is  to  dilute  as  it  were  with  mercury  the  hard  amalgam  which 
cannot  be  evenly  scraped  <iti'  l»y  means  of  the  knife,  (iold-amalgam  <'atches  gold  better 
than  pure  quicksilver  or  copper-anuilgam  ;  hence  the  care^^ith  which  the  complete 
removal  of  all  amalgam  from  the  copper  plates  is  avoided.  The  gold-amalgam  on  the 
inuer  plates  is  generally  harder  (becanse  richer)  than  that  upon  the  tal>les. — R.  \V.  R. 
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quicksilver,  and  worked  together  thoroughly  with  the  hand  into  one 
mass,  the  adhering  particles  of  pulp  being  separated  and  washed  away. 
The  impurities,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper  and  lead,  which  still  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  are  removed  by  means  of  a  wet  wooleu 
cloth,  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  bright.  Finally  the  mass  is  pressal 
through  strong,  thick  canvas-fllters.*  The  amalgam  remaining  in  these 
contains  about  G4  per  cent,  of  quicksilver,  which  is  removed  by  distil- 
lation in  a  cast-iron  retort.  In  this  way  is  generally  obtained  a  porous 
argentiferous  gold,  more  or  less  alloyed  with  quicksilver,  copper,  and 
sometimes  even  lead.    This  gold  is  a  marketable  commodity. 

The  particles  of  ore  and  the  other  skimmings  remov^ed  from  the  amal- 
gam are  collected,  and  generally  rubbed  fine,  and  digested  with  nitric 
acid,  after  which  the  greater  part  may  be  treated  like  the  original  amal- 
gam from  the  plates. 

Conditions  of  a  good  result  from  the  amalgamation. — These  are: 

1.  Very  flne  stamping. 

2.  The  copper  plates  must  have  a  coating  of  gold  amalgam.  .This  is 
secured  for  new  plates  either  by  rubbing  on  gold  amalgam,  or  by  coat- 
ing them  with  quicksilver  only,  (forming  copper  amalgam,)  and  then 
rubbing  over  them  the  gold  amalgam  'which  gradually  collects  upon 
them  from  the  pulp.  Xo  amalgam  is  removed  until  a  hard  layer  of  it  has 
formed  on  the  plates. 

3.  Use  of  the  proper  quantity  of  water.  When  the  supply  is  ina<le 
quate,  the  mortar  fills  up  with  pulp,  the  screens  are  choked  and  the  plates 
are  covered  up.  The  gold  and  quicksilver  htave  more  opportunity  to 
come  in  contact  with  one  another,  but  no  chance  to  reach  the  plates. 
Too  much  water,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  coarser  crushing,  less  com- 
plete mechanical  exposure  of  the  fine  gold,  less  contact  of  gold  and 
quicksilver,  and  a  premature  sweeping  off  of  both.  The  addition  of 
quicksilver  in  larger  quantity  does  not  practically  overcome  these  evils, 
since,  though  it  may  cause  the  formation  of  more  amalgam,  the  exces- 
sive current  of  the  water  will  sweep  it  away  from  both  the  inner  and  the 
outer  plates. 

4.  Proper  temperature  of  the  batterj'-water.  A  high  temperature, 
indeed,  favors  the  amalgamation ;  but  the  amalgam  formed  is  more 
liquid  in  proportion  to  its  contents  of  gold,  and,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  inner  plates  at  first  contact,  tends  to  run  down  upon  them  and  fall 
back  into  the  mortcir.  At  the  proper  temperature,  on  the  other  haml, 
particles  of  amalgam  adhere  to  the  inner  plates,  gradually  accumulating' 
to  dendritic  aggregates  and  undulating  radial  forms,  the  mass  of  whiih 
possesses  solid  consistency  and  a  rough  surface.  In  this  way  the  plate 
soon  acquires  a  corrugated  surface,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  further 
accumulation  of  quicksilver  and  gold,  whereas,  at  a  high  tempera tui*e,  the 
surfiK^e  remains  more  or  less  smooth.  The  richer  the  amalgam  on  the 
plates,  the  more  likely  is  it — especially  when  the  battery-box  is  su^ci- 
dentally  over-filled — to  be  washed  otf  by  the  pulp,  pulverized  l\v  th** 
stamps,  and  carried  out  through  the  screen.  Too  high  a  t-emperature 
causes  similar  evils  upon  the  outside  ])lates. 

5.  The  addition  of  quicksilver  in  proi>er  quantity.  Too  much  quick- 
silver is  attended  by  results  similar  to  those  of  excessive  temperature. 
Moreover,  the  increased  quantity  of  quicksilver,  the  battery- water  re- 
maining the  same,  causes  much  more  to  be  deposited  on  the  outside 
jdates.    This  may  dissolve  the  thin  coating  upon  them,  and  expose  ami 

*  For  suiaU  qmaitities,  a  pioco  of  dressed  buck-Bkin^  or  chamois-leather,  is  employed, 
in  which  the  amalgam  is  placed,  aud  the  superduous  quicksilver  expressed  by  wring- 
ing.—R.  W.  R. 
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amalgamate,  here  and  there,  the  copper  beneath.  The  result  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  ability  of  the  plates  to  catch  and  hold  the  gold,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  copper  in  the  amalgam  obtained.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  addition  of  too  little  quicksilver  diminishes  the  amount  of  gold 
caught  on  the  plates. 

G.  Proper  height  of  the  charge  in  the  mortar.  This  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rise  higher  thau  about  three  inches  below  the  lower  edge  of 
the  inner  plates.  If  the  quartz  and  pulp  in  the  battery  come  nearer  the 
plates,  there  is  too  much  and  too  coarse  stuff  thrown  upon  the  latter, 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  amalgam,  or  displacing  it  after  it  has 
collected. 

7.  Regnlar  feeding.  Occasional  overcharging  of  the  battery  has  the 
same  effect  as  too  little  battery- water,  besides  of  course  producing  the 
evil  just  alluded  to,  of  too  close  an  approach  of  the  crushed  or  half- 
crushed  ore  to  the  inner  plates. 

8.  Care  in  keeping  the  plates  clean. 

Common  accidents  in  crushing, — The  usual  accidents  in  stamp-mills 
(generally  the  result  of  defective  management)  are :  the  loosening  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  stamp,  the  breaking  of  the  cam  or  the  shank  of  the 
shoe,  and  the  springing  or  bending  of  the  stem. 

All  the  parts  of  the  stamp  may  work  loose  through  its  running 
^'  empty "  or  bare,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  rock,  or  through  the 
presence  of  pieces  of  broken  dies  or  shoes  beneath  the  stamps.  The 
stem  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  head  if  the  battery-box  ii$  filled  too  high, 
in  which  case  the  adhesion  between  the  stamp-head  and  the  pulp  may 
be  greater  than  that  between  head  and  stem.  The  shank  of  the  shoe 
may  break  off,  if  a  piece  of  cast  iron  from  a  die  or  shoe  gets  under  the 
shoe  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  edge.  Displacement  or  fracture  of  cams 
and  curvature  of  the  stem  may  be  caused  by  running  the  cam-shaft 
backwards,  in  which  case  the  concave  under  side  of  the  cam  is  pressed 
upon  the  upi)er  part  of  the  collar  or  tappet.  A  cam  may  also  be  broken 
by  the  fall  of  a  stamp  which  has  been  hung  up  Jind  is  carelessly  let  go, 
so  that  the  tappet  strikes  the  cam  with  a  blow.  Neglect  of  proi)er  lubri- 
cation (for  which  tar  is  generally  employed)  leads,  here  and  there,  to 
the  premature  wearing-out  of  a  cam. 

Vi'orlcmen  and  their  duties, — The  immediate  superintendent  of  the  whole 
mill  is  usually  the  so-called  foreman,  who  very  rarely  possesses  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  but  who  has  himself  discharged,  at  various  periods,  the 
duties  of  every  position  in  such  works,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them  all,  so  that  he  can  at  any  time  take  the  place  of  an  absent  workman, 
or  fully  instruct  a  new  hand.  The  foreman  is  responsible  for  the  general 
regularity  of  operations,  and  particularly  for  those  more  immediately- 
connected  with  the  collection  of  amalgam,  its  safe  keeping,  and  the  final 
correct  delivery  of  products  to  the  owner.  These  processes  (the  clean- 
up, retorting,  &c.)  lie  performs  as  far  as  possible  alone.  (Sometimes 
the  owner  prefers  to  retort  his  own  amalgam.)  Complete  trust  is  there- 
fore necessarily  reposed  in  him ;  and,  since  he  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  every  part  of  the  operations,  he  usually  has  the 
power  of  engaging  and  discharging  workmen.  At  least  the  owner  makes 
no  changes  in  the  force  contrary  to  the  foreman's  wishes.  In  stamp- 
mills,  however,  which  are  driven  by  steam-power,  the  care  of  the  en- 
gines and  gearing  is  usually  more  or  less  completely  taken  from  his  con- 
trol, and  intrusted  to  the  two  engineers.  In  small  mills,  up  to  say  fif- 
teen stamps,  the  foreman  is  commonly  at  the  same  time  the  first  engi- 
neer, and  the  two  feeders  must,  when  he  is  prevented  by  absence  or 
otherwise,  tend  the  engine  in  addition  to  their  other  duties.    In  very 
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large  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  having  more  than  fifty  stamps,  a  special 
engineer  with  one  or  two  assistants  is  required ;  and  to  these  is  given 
the  care  of  all  the  machinery,  the  foreman  being  sufficiently  occupied 
with  the  supervision  and  partly  personal  execution  of  the  operations 
immediately  connected  with  stamping,  amalgamation,  &c. 

The"  necessity  of  supplies  is  reported  by  the  engineer  or  foreman  to 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  that  the  required  purchases  may  be  made  in 
time. 

The  foreman,  like  all  the  workmen,  not  excepting  the  engineers,  is 
very  rarely  engaged  for  a  specified  period,  but  may  at  any  time,  without 
previous  notice,  resign  or  be  discharged. 

Wages  are  paid  weekly  or  fortnightly.  The  pay  of  an  ordinary  work- 
man, such  as  the  feeder,  per  diem,  is  about  $2  40  ;  of  the  second  engi- 
neer, $2  GO  to  83 ;  of  the  foreman  or  first  engineer,  from  $3  20  to  ?4. 

If  a  stamp-mill  has  a  single  foreman,  he  is  usually  at  his  post  from  7 
to  12  in  the  forenoon  and  from  1  to  6  in  the  afternoon,  the  owner  or 
agent  relieving  him  in  the  interval.  In  large  mills,  having  two  foremen, 
they  change  shifts,  as  do  the  engineers  and  other  workmen,  at  the 
twelfth  hour. 

There  has  been  hitherto  no  benevolent  fund,  of  assessments  or  other- 
wise, for  the  relief  of  workmen  injured  or  falling  sick  during  service,  or 
for  the  assistance  of  their  families. 

RESULTS. 

Capacity  of  the  stamps. — The  normal  average  is  about  1.09  cubic  feet' 
or  from  115  to  130  pounds  of  rock  hourly,  per  horse-power  developed  by 
the  stamp. 

Wear. — The  wear  of  the  die  is  nearly  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  shoe, 
both  together  amounting  to  about  185  pounds  on  the  average  for  1,000 
hundred- weight  of  rock  crushed. 

Product  of  gold. — The  product  of  gold  from  the  copper  plates  varies 
between  30  and  50  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  ore,  and  averages  about  40 
per  cent.  A  smaller  yield  than  this  is  usually  due  to  imperfect  disin- 
tegration (too  coarse  crushing)  of  the  ore ;  a  larger  yield,  chiefly  on  the 
inner  plates,  to  the  presence  of  more  coarse  gold. 

About  15  per  cent,  of  the  gold  remains  on  the  average,  under  normal 
conditions  of  running,  enveloped  in  the  unredeemed  portions  of  the  ore, 
(i.e.,  the  larger  particles ;)  hence,  about  45  per  cent,  gold  actually  freeil 
from  this  envelope  still  escapes  the  plates ;  and  a  small  part  only  of 
this,  say  7  per  cent,  out  of  the  45,  is  dissolved  in  the  two-thirds  of  the 
quicksilver  charged,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  likewise  escapes  from  the 
plates.    The  renmining  38  per  cent,  escapes  as  unamalgamated  gold. 

Of  the  amalgam  obtained  the  interior  plates  yield  about  07  per  cent., 
the  outer  20  per  cent.,  the  skimmings  13  per  cent.;  or,  distributing  the 
latter  in  due  proportion,  the  inner  j)lates  yield  three-fourths,  and  the 
outer  plates  one-fourth  of  the  amalgam  obtained,  or  30  and  10  per  cent., 
respectively,  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  ore.  Keckouing  by  units  of 
.surface,  the  inner  plates  t?ollect  30  times  as  much  gold  as  the  outer. 

We  will  designate  by  31  the  total  gold  in  the  ore;  A,  the  goM 
caught  in  the  battery  on' the  inner  plates;  B,  the  gold  caught  on  outrr 
plates,  (A  being  about  3  B :)  //,  the  coarse  gt)ld  caught  on  the  plates;  /. 
the  tine  gold  caught  on  the  i)lates;  C,  the  free  gold*  escainng  from  the 
plates;  1),  the  gold  escaping  not  freed  from  ore  or  rock;  K,  the  cm^th- 
cient  or  percentage  of  yield. 

*  lucludiii*^,  apparently,  that  which  escapes  as  amalgam. — R.  W.  R. 
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Assuming  that  no  coarse  gold  is  lost  from  the  plates,  and  that  the 
pmportiou  of  fine  gold  caught  to  that  which  escapes  free  is  constant  and 
independent  oi  g  and  D,  we  may  calculate  from  the  value  of  C  or  1)  the 
proportion  between  /  and  g. 
From  the  equations 

(1)     A+B+C+D  =  M,  and  A+B  =  KM 
we  have 

(2)     C+D  =  (l  — K)M 

Making  g  and  D  =0,  we  have/=  K  M,  and  C  =  (1— K)  M  (♦) 

lleuce, 

a  constant  proportion ;  whence, 

/=  j^  C  and  r/=KM-/=KM- j^^  C 

and 

,,^     /_ C (1-K)  M- p _  C  (t) 

^  '     <7~(1  — K]M  — C  D  D 

If  we  now  designate  with  F  and  G  the  quantities  of  fine  and  coarse 
gold  in  the  ore,  (the  whole  of  the  latter  being  saved,  or  G^^r,)  we  have 

F_/+(1-K)M 
.    G      ■         g 
or, 

(^^    a~(i-K)M-c ^D 

Assuming  further  that  no  coarse  gold  escapes  from-  the  battery,  but 
that  all  the  gold  passing  the  discharge  is  fine,  and  designating  with/' 
and  g*  the  fine  and  coarse  gold  caught  on  the  inner  i)lates,  and  by  C  the 
total  free  gold  carried  through  the  discharge,  and  by  F'  and  G'  the 
amounts  (on  this  assumption)  of  fine  and  coarse  gold  in  the  ore;  we 

/*'  F' 

may  obtain  the  proportions  ^,  and  — ^  from  equations  (4)   and   (5)  by 

substituting  for  K  the  value  0.75  K,  and  for  C  the  value  C'  =  B+C  = 
0.i'.">  K  M+C4     This  gives  us : 

^'^     g'      (i_K)M  — 0  D  *  I) 

(1  — 0.75)  K*  ^1^  ,  ^»v-  ,-  y,f  .  r^      1  —  0.75  K  ^1^      iv 
,-,  ^    O.iO  0.<i>K 

*''('' (i_ji)M-(; b 

*  Since /and  C  are  indepeiHleiit  of  gawd  D,  we  may  put  the  latter  =  0  without 
•  "r'ltinjj  tlu'  j»roiH>rtion  l)i-t\vet'n  the  foruier.  lu  otiier  words,  by  the  original  proposi- 
'  Ji.  th»Te  l>eing  no  coar.se  gMd  lost,  and  the  gohl  lost  by  reason  of  euvt^lopment  in 
' ''»rtz.  He.,  not  atfeetinjr  the  ania1>xaniation,  it  may  be  •assumed,  in  considering  the 
,<ru}Mtrtion8  of  the  line  j^ohl  eanjjht  to  the  tine  jjjohl  h)st,  that  there  is  no  coarse  gohl 

'  'I  that  the  crushing  is  perfect.    The  proportion  —  :=    -  —    is  true  on  this  hypothesis 

•"  :dl  values  of  <;  and  I).— R.  W.  R. 

♦  From  which  it  seems,  that  though  tjie  proportion  between  /  and  C  is  independent 

•t'rli**  rahtrn  of  y  and  I),  it  is  not  indepemlent  of  the j}roport ion  — — R.  AV.  R. 

■  Mr.  Reichenecker's  calcniatirm  is  so  condense<l  that  a  litth*.  exjdanation  may  not  be 
•Ji.uci«ptahle.     .Since  A  is  '»<  B,  tu*  the  gold  saved  on  the  inner  plati's  is  three-fourths  of 
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For  K  =  0.4,  (40  per  ceut.,)  and  D  =  0.15  M,  we  have  from  equation  (3) 

O  f  V 

-  =  1.5 ;    from  equatiou  (4)  •    =  3 ;    from  equation  (5)  _  =  0  ;    from 
/  ^  0  ^ 

equatiou  (G)  •'-  =  3.07 ;  and  from  equation  (7)       ==  14.G.  (♦) 

The  loss  in  meltings  the  retort  metal  is  generally  about  8  per  cent.,t 
due  mostly  to  the  quicksilver  retained  in  it.  The  regulus  contains  a 
varyhig  amount  of  silver,  seldom  less  than  15  per  cent.,  and  very  little, 
say  1  per  cent.,  of  copper. 

Cost  of  the  gold  extraction, — The  cost  of  workin<^,  /.  e,^  crushing  and 
simultaneous  amalgamation,  is,  for  1,000  hundred-weight,  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wages $39  (lO 

Wear  of  shoes  and  dies 23  15 

Steam-engine S5  To 

Interest  on  capital 'o2  CAi 

Loss  of  quicksilver 2  :i') 

Sundries 3  STi 

Total 187  2:1 


This  is,  therefore,  the  minimum  paying  yield  for  a  steam  stamp-mill, 
aside  from  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation.  These  items  amount 
for  1,000  hundredweight  seldcmi  to  lessf  than  $300,  (freight  being,  on 
an  average,  about  one-sixth  of  the  running  cost.)  To  obtain,  therefore, 
the  minimum  yield  which  will  cover  all  mining  freight  and  reduction 
expenses,  we  must  include  this  item,  and  increase  the  estimated  loss  of 

the  total  saved,  K,  or  tlie  perceiitaj^e  of  yield  for  aU  the  jdates,  becomes  0.75  K  when 
the  inner  phites  «)nly  are  consi<lered.  And  C\  the  anioimt  of  free  goUl  eseapin*;  from  all 
the  plates,  becomes,"  when  the  inner  plates  alone  are  considered,  B  +  C,  or  the  whul-^ 
amonut  passinjj  the  screens.  But  A  -+-  B  =  K  M ;  and  A  ^  I^B ;  hence  B  =  0.-1% 
K  M,  and  C'^=U.'2r)  K  M  -|-  C.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  determine  the  proportion  of  liut? 
and  coarse  jjold  saved  in  the  battery,  the  rtuter  plates  are  assumed  to  be  wanting,  ami 
the  whole  (lischary^e  is  treated  as  a  loss. — K.  W.  R. 

*  These  results  may  be  thus  exi)ressed  in  words.  If  of  the  gold  in  the  ore  40  \*itx 
ceut.  is  saved,  30  in  the  battery  and  10  on  the  outer  plates,  15  jier  ceut.  is  lost,  euvfl- 
oped  in  tpmrtz,  and  45  per  cent,  esca^ies  as  free  gold,  then,  a-ssuming  that  no  c(«rsr 
gold  is  lost,  and  that  the  proportion  of  fine  gold  saved  is  independent  of  the  amount  »»i 
coarse  gold  saved  and  of  the  amount  lost  through  insufficient  crushing,  it  follows: 

1.  That  two-fifths  of  the  free  fine  g(»hl  is  saved  and  three-fifths  lost. 

2.  That  of  the  g<»ld  saved  three-fourths  is  fine  gold. 

'X  That  of  the  gold  in  the  ore  nine-tenths  is  tine  gold.  If  we  assume  that  no  coarx" 
gold  passes  through  the  screens,  then, 

4.  Of  the  gold  saved  in  the  battery-box  J;;f,  or  7H  per  cent.,  is  line. 

5.  Of  the  gold  in  the  ore  \  ?;j,  or  93  per  cent.,  is  tine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  turn  on  a  definition  of  coarse  and  tine  gold.  Tli<-^^ 
terms  are  relative  and  vague.  As  the  problem  is  here  stated,  however,  in  1,  *2,  nwXX 
all  gold  fine  enough  to  escape  from  the  jdates,  and  in  4  and  5  all  gold  tine  eumigh  t.i 
escape  through  the  screens,  is  called  distinctively  fine  gold. — R.  W.  R. 

tThe  average  of  *2l>  nu'lting.s,  given  by  Mr.  Hague,  (V.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  Exinnl.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  554,)  is  5.4J  per  cent.— R.  \V.   R. 

t  And  frequently,  it  might  be  ad<led,  to  a  great  deal  more.  Six  dollars  ]>er  ton  f«»r 
mining  and  hauling  is  below  the  average. — R.  W.  R. 
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quicksilver  in  proportion,  (i.  e.,  from  $2  35  on  $187  25  to  $6  60  on 
$191  50,)  giving  the  following  estimate  for  1,000  hundred-weight : 

Cost  of  quartz  at  mill .• $300  00 

Crushing  and  amalgamation $184  90 

6  60 
191  50 

Total 491  50 


This  yield  represents  $9  83  per  ton,  or  an  actual  amount  in  the  ore 
of  $14  74  per  ton,  or  $103  18  per  cord.  These  estimates  are  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  tailings  are  run  off  without  further  attempt  to 
save  the  quicksilver  or  gold  which  they  contain.*  When  water  is  the 
motor,  the  minimum  paying  yield  (possible  profit  from  further  concen- 
tration not  being  reckoned)  is  $406  30  per  1,000  hundred- weight,  or 
.^S  13  per  ton.  In  this  case  the  milling  cost  .proper  is  $101  60,  or  $2  03 
per  ton,  and  is  to  the  mining  and  hauling  cost  about  as  1  to  3. 

11.  FURTHER  CONCENTRATION  AFTER  CRUSHING. 

The  further  concentration  has  for  its  chief  object  the  saving  of  as  large 
a  i>ortion  as  possible  of  the  gold  which  has  escaped  from  the  plates.  In 
the  case  of  ores  which  contain  considerable  amounts  of  silver  as  well  as 
^old,  the  saving  of  the  argentiferous  portions  is  desired  at  the  same  time. 
Both  objects  are  sought  by  the  separation  of  the  cleaner  portion  of  the 
battery  slimes  into  two  sorts,  each  containing  gold  ore,  (enveloped  gold,) 
free  gold,  auriferous  quicksilver,  and  silver  ore,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  classes  being,  for  the  heavier,  say,  3.6  to  4.6,  and  for  the  lighter, 
3.0  to  3.5.  The  first  class  is  subsequently  subjected  to  further  pulver- 
ization and  amalgamation,  and  both  classes  are  then  concentrated  until 

*  Sabtractiujif  from  the  total  of  S491  50  the  cost  of  miuing  and  freight,  we  have 
^191  50,  or  $3  83  per  ton.  The  interest  on  capital  heinj^  also  subtracted,  we  have 
#^158  90,  or  83  18.  The  average  of  1,300  tons  at  the  Ophir  Comi>any'8  mill  (see  Mr. 
Hague's  report,  alreiuly  quoted,  p.  555)  was  ^3  G9.  Mr.  Hague's  own  estimates  com- 
l>are  with  those  in  the  text  as  follows : 


Hague,  per  ton. 

I.ulx>r ?1  25 

Fuel 1  00 

Casting  and  ordinary  repaii-s 35 

Quicksilver 5 

Water,  when  purchased 20 

2  85 


Beichenecker,  per  ton. 

Labor $0  79 

Fuel  and  engineers 1  72 

Castings  and  ordinary  repairs 46 

Quicksilver 13 

Sundries 8 


3  18 


Mr.  Hague  adds  :  *'  Making  due  allowance  for  other  supplies  not  enumerated,  extra- 
oicliuary  repairs  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  the  estimated  cost  will  accord  closely 
with  the  figures  just  given  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  Ophir  and  the  Sensender- 
fer  mills.  Of  course  the  above  items  will  vary  considerably  in  different  mills.  The 
cost  of  fuel  depends  not  only  on  the  price  paid  "for  it,  but  on  the  economy  with  which 
it  is  used,  the  kind  of  boiler*^ employed,  and  the  proper  adaptation  of  all  the  machinery 
to  its  purpose.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  economy  of  labor,  while  in  all  mills  an 
^.'K-i^^ntial  condition  of  cheap  work  is  constant  emidoyment  at  full  capacity." 

Mr.  Hague  takes  no  account  of  interest  on  capital :  and  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
clude this  item  in  estimates  of  running  cost,  thougn  it  certainly  constitutes  a  large 
tern  of  expense,  and  is  disastrously  important  when  the  mills  are  run  too  slowly,  or  on 
loss  than  full  capacity.  Mr.  Reichenecker  reckons  it  very  high ;  $32  60  on  50  tons  of 
ore  represents  about  2  per  cent,  a  month  on  the  capital  necessary  to  build  a  ten-stamp 
xiiilly  crushing  ten  tons  daily.  I  do  not  know,  however,  precisely  on  what  haaia  his 
^calculation  is  made. — R.  W.  R. 

H.  Ex.  10 ^23 
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the  product  can  be  used  in  the  matte-smelting  process.*  The  vohime 
of  the  two  classes  together  is  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  rock  seut  to 
mill. 

The  first  separation  of  the  slimes  either  takes  place  upon  round  bud- 
dies, or  the  first-class  is  collected  in  blanket-sluices  and  the  second  in  a 
box.  The  further  treatment  of  the  first-cla«s  is  ettected  in  pans,  aud 
the  final  concentration  upon  hand-buddies. 

APPARATUS  OF  THE  FIRST  SEPARATION. 

The  rowid  huddle,  (Fig.  3.) — This  is  a  conical  buddle,  about  19  feet  in 
exterior,  3  feet  in  interior  diameter,  and  j  inch  inclination  per  radial 
foot.  The  central  block  A,  about  2J  feet  high  and  23 J  inches  across  the 
top,  bears  the  journal-block  a  for  the  foot  of  the  shaftB.  About  1  inoh 
above  a  is  a  wide  conicjil  collar,  C,  on  the  shaft,  1  inch  high,  22  inches 
in  diameter,  and  placed  with  the  flat  side  dow^nward.  Above  this  are 
four  attachments,  c  for  the  brush-arms  D  ;  and,  cast  solid  w  ith  these,  a 
disk,  dj  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  serving  as  bottom  to  the  woodeu 
vessel  E,  about  7  inches  high. 

The  slimes  fall  through  the  bottom  of  the  conductor  F  into  E,  over 
the  edge  of  E,  upon  the  sloping  surface  of  C,  and  flow  from  this  across 
the  slightly  projecting  edge  of  the  block  A  upon  the  hearth  or  buddle 
H.  At  two  points  in  the  rim- wall  G  are  gates,  e,  in  which  are  boretl 
small  apertures,  wj,  about  1^  inches  in  diameter.  Through  these  the 
stream  with  the  lighter  (earthy)  matter  escapes. 

The  shaft  carrying  the  brushes  makes  6  to  7  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  supidy  of  slimes  is  4  to  5  cubic  feet  per  minutC;  containing  alwiit 
3.1  pounds  of  crushed  material  per  cubic  foot  of  water.  To  fill  the  bud- 
dle to  the  mean  height  of  about  2^  inches  takes  three  days.  The  con- 
tents are  separated  into  two  classes  by  a  circle  drawn  about  3J  feet  froni 
the  central  block.  The  (dry)  weight  of  the  concentrates  thus  obtaine<l 
is  about  2.5  and  10.4  per  cent.,  or  in  all,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  rock  crushed;  and  their  specific  gravity  is  respectively  4.33  ami 
3.4,  or  3.55  for  the  whole. 

Since  no  regular  attention  is  required,  except  when  the  concentrates 
are  to  be  removed,  one  workman  can  attend  to  three  buddies.  In  small 
concentrating  works  the  workman  has  other  duties,  such  as  the  spallin: 
of  the  rock  for  the  stamps.  The  cost  of  labor  at  the  buddle  may  W 
reckoned  at  two  shift-wages  per  1,000  hundred-weight. 

The  hlanket-sluices. — These  are  set  below  the  outer  plates  or  aprons  of 
the  battery.  They  are  about  12  feet  long,  1 J  to  2  feet  wide,  and  in 
clined  full  2  inches  per  foot,  or  about  10^.  "Upon  each  are  laid  t\v«» 
blankets,  which  are  washed  at  intervals  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours 
The  quantity  of  slime  p<assing  per  foot  of  sluice  width  is  about  0.7  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  containing,  as  above  remarked,  about  3.1  i>ounds  of 
solid  matter  per  cubic  foot  of  water.  The  blanket-concentrates  amount 
to  about  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  original  crushed  ore,  and  have  a  siHH'itic 
gravity  of  perhaps  3.4.  The  blankets  are  washed  by  the  feeder  or  spaller. 
or  in  small  mills  by  the  foreman. 

The  box  or  launder  has  various  dimensions.  In  width  it  may  be  any- 
where from  0.6  to  IJ  feet  per  cubic  foot  of  slimes  supplied  per  minuto. 
and  in  length  from  4  to  12  feet.  The  depth  is  1  j  to  2  J  feet.  A  launder 
O.G  feet  wide  per  cubic  foot  of  slimes,  10  feet  long,  and  IJ  feet  deep, 

*  As  flux  for  the  richer  ores,  in  rcverberatories.  The  process  is  practiced  in  Professor 
HiU's  \f  orks  at  Black  Hawk.— R.  W.  R. 
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saves  on  the  average  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  ore  crushed, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  3  to  3.2.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mini- 
mum yield  for  the  launder.  Partitions  are  rarely  used.  Two,  sometimes 
three  boxes  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  used  alternately.  All  the  boxes 
of  a  mill  have,  however,  the  same  dimensions,  so  that  only  one  class  of 
concentrate  is  obtained.  The  cleaning  out  of  the  boxes  is  performed 
sometimes  by  the  spaller  or  the  blanket-washer,  sometimes  by  the  work- 
man who  attends  to  the  subsequent  processes  of  separation. 

APPARATITS  FOR  PULVERIZING  AND  AMALGAMATING  THE  FIRST  CLASS 

OF  CONCENTRATES. 

The  blauket-w^ashings  and  the  corresponding  concentrates  from  the 
inner  circle  of  the  buddle  are  ground  in  iron  pans  with  stone  drags,  and 
subsequently  treated  in  dolly-tubs  to  extract  the  auriferous  quicksilver. 

The  pan, — This  consists  (Figs.  4  and  o)  of  a  cast-iron  vessel,  A,  8 J 
inches  high  in  the  clear,  generally  3(j  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  43  at  the  top;  tlte  thickness  of  sides  and  bottom  is  about  f  inch.  It 
has  an  interior  cone,  a,  through  which  passes  the  wrought-iron  shaft  B,  IJ 
to  1^  inches  thick.  The  cone  has  an  exterior  diameter  of  12  inches  at 
tlie  bottom,  and  6  inches  at  the  top.  The  channel  for  the  drag-stones, 
C  is  therefore  12  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  shaft  rests  upon  the 
cone  by  means  of  a  ring,  c,  cast  or  screwed  on,  and  fitting  in  a  recessed 
seat  in  a.  Revolution  is  communicated  from  below  through  bevel-gearing 
b  h'.  At  the  distance  of  18  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the 
shaft  carries  two  arms,  D  D',  13  to  14  inches  long,  and  provided  at  the  ends 
with  hooks,  &.  To  these  are  attached  chains,  d  d%  about  16  inches  long, 
which  connect  with  hooks  &  on  the  front  end  of  the  drags.  The  latter 
arc  5  to  6  inches  high,  weigh  70  to  90  pounds  each,  and  are  generally 
of  tine-grained  granite. 

The  pan  is  generally  fastened  with  screw-bolts  through  four  flanges,/, 
cast  on  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  to  a  wooden  bed,  g,  about  3  inches 
thick,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  guide  to  the  shaft.  This  bed 
rests  in  turn  on  four  cast-iron  legs,  fe,  connected  two  and  two  by  cast- 
-iron cross-pieces,  j^j  which  serve  as  supports  for  the  horizontal  driving- 
shaft  q.  The  latter  is  provided  for  each  pan  with  a  coupling,  so  that  it 
tan  be  put  in  or  out  of  gear  at  will.  Immediately  below  the  bed  g  the 
two  legs  of  each  pair  are  bolted  by  means  of  cast  flanges  to  a  wooden 
cross-piece,  i.    The  feet  are  bolted  to  longitudinal  sills  k  k\ 

For  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  pan,  an  o])ening,  w,  jibout  3  inches 
wide,  is  provided  in  the  bottom,  on  the  front  and  near  the  side.  This 
can  be  closed  by  a  screw  plug  with  a  handle,  n.  Beneath  the  opening 
is  a  wooden  gutter,  o,  which  leads  to  the  dolly-tub. 

The  pan  is  charged  with  70  to  90  pounds  of  the  blanket  or  buddle 
concentrate,  and  water  is  added  until  the  mass  will  just  cling  to  a  stick 
dipped  in  it  without  dropping  off.  This  fills  the  pan  for  about  1 J  inches. 
Tlie  charge  remains  about  eleven  hours  under  the  action  of  the  drags, 
which  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  eleven  revolutions  per  minute.  By 
this  treatment  the  particles  of  quartz  are  ground  finer,  and  gold  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  pulp,  while,  on  the  other 
band,  particles  of  gold  Already  set  free  by  the  stamps,  but  not  yet  amal- 
gamated, have  a  prolonged  opi>ortunity  of  uniting  with  the  mercury.  A 
little  before  the  end  of  the  process  the  charge  is  further  diluted  with 
water;  and  finally  the  whole  is  drawn  off  through  the  opening  in  the 
bottom  and  conducted  to  the  dolly-tub. 

No  quicksilver  is  added  in  the  pan,  as  the  concentrates  already  con- 
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tain  a  sufficient  quantity,  lost  from  the  battery-plates  and  aprons,  m 
usual  practice  is  to  provide  one  pan  of  the  dimensions  here  given  H 
every  six  or  seven  stamps. 

Tlie  dolly-tub. — This  is  a  cylindrical  wooden  tub,  a,  (Figs.  6,  7,  and  S,j 
having  (when  one  dolly-tub  is  calculated  for  three  pans)  2J  feet  inkrki^ 
diameter,  and  14  inches  clear  height.  Up  to  about  11  inches  from  iM 
bottom  it  is  reenforced  with  a  If -inch  wooden  lining,  &,so  that  tbedea^ 
diameter  is  here  about  2  feet.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  this  interior 
are  covered  with  amalgamated  sheet-copi>er,  like  the  i>lates  of  tbt| 
stamp-mill,  which  rises  in  the  center  to  a  cone,  c,  about  9  inches  in  dkmj 
eter  at  the  bottom,  5  inches  at  the  top,  and  reaching  to  within  alwut  1^ 
inches  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  tub.  The  copper  lining  is  set  in  >^i\ 
ments,  the  ends  of  which,  r,  where  they  come  together,  are  bent  up  u.t«i 
ridges  about  1  inch  high.  Upon  these  the  pulp  strikes  when  stirrMl, 
and  the  deposition  of  gold  and  quicksilver  is  thus  faeilitated. 

Two  bung-holes,  c?,  d\  are  placed  respectively  3  and  6  inches  l>elow  xh 
upper  edge,  and  a  third,  cP,  in  the  bottom.  Below  the  lower  side  h«ik 
df",  is  attached  an  ajiron,  e,  about  a  foot  wide,  and  covered  on  the  H 
tom  with  copper. 

The  dolly-tub  rests  on  several  timbers,  /,  about  6  inches  high.  T^- 
vertical  posts,  g^  g'^  set  in  the  floor  on  either  side,  and  united  aNiTr^ 
by  cross-pieces,  hh'y  carry  the  spindle  «,  with  the  stirrer  Icj  and  the  ]«.' 
ley-shaft  w. 

The  wooden  stirrer  consists  of  the  carrier  A:,  with  two  arms,  /./..•; 
each  end,  of  which  the  outer  I  runs  vertical,  while  the  inner  /'  h^ 
nearly  the  inclination  of  the  side  of  the  cone  c.  By  means  of  the  i.n; 
with  clamp-screw  w,  the  stirrer  may  be  made  fast  at  any  point  on  ti*- 
shaft.  The  shaft  is  composed  of  two  parts,  with  a  coupling,  ss'^  by  roeaD* 
of  which  the  movement  of  the  lower  part,  with  the  stirrer,  eao  '•^ 
stopped  independently  of  the  gearing  above.  The  power  is  general' 
obtained  from  the  horizontal  driving  shaft  q^  (Figs.  4  and  5.)  of  the  |«auv 
by  means  of  the  belt-pulley  f,  the  pulley-shaft  n,  and  the  bevel-gi^anr: 
00^,  The  upper  half  of  the  spindle  is  thus  set  in  motion,  beinjr  *'i  - 
I)orted  by  the  upper  cross-piece  /*,  by  means  of  the  ring  and  elaioj' 
screw  w.  The  lower  coupling  is  held  by  the  lever  t\  The  cross-pie-- 
M',  both  act  as  guides. 

The  dolly-tub  is  filled  by  means  of  the  gutter  o,  (Figs.  4  and  r>,)  wl-ii 
the  contents  of  a  certain  number  of  pans.  If  it  gets  too  nearly  full  V 
fore  all  the  pans  are  discharged,  a  portion  of  the  water  is  drawn  off,  aitti 
settling,  from  the  bung  at  d'.  Hereupon  the  stirrer  is  set  in  motioD.h 
putting  the  coupling  in  gear,  with  eighteen  to  twenty  revolutions  in 
minute,  and  the  upper  bung-hole  rf,  is  opened,  while  a  continuous  streai* 
of  fresh  water  is  turned  through  a  hose  or  pipe,  \c^  into  the  tub.  Thron^J 
the  constantly  open  upper  hole  cf,  a  quantity  of  water  escapes,  equal  t«^ 
the  quantity  of  fresh  water  entering,  and  carries  with  it  gradaal!^ 
the  floating  slimes  out  over  the  copper-plated  apron  e,  upon  which : 
is  expected  that  the  gold  or  quicksilver  will  be  caught  The  slimt^ 
from  this  apron  flow  into  a  box. 

After  about  eleven  hours  of  stirring  the  tub  is  gradually  dischar^n^'- 
by  opening  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  char^^ 
being  received  in  a  dish  held  below.    The  dolly-tub  is  then  filled  an**' 

Once  or  twice  a  week  the  amalgam  which  clings  to  the  copper  lini^- 
is  removed,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  firom  the  plates  oi 
the  stamp-battery.  The  solid  portion  of  the  charge,  received  in  a  dl-lt 
as  above  mentioned,  is  treated  like  the  "  skimmings "  of  the  batter 
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The  attendance  upon  the  dolly-tub  and  pans  is  performed  by  the  fore- 
man, with  the  help  of  the  blanket- washer  or  the  buddle-tender.* 

APPARATUS  FOR  MORE  COMPLETE  CONCENTRATION. 

For  this  purpose,  buddies  are  almost  universally  employed.  The  in- 
clined huddles  (Figs.  9  and  10)  are  4J  to  5^  feet  wide,  10  to  14  feet  long, 
and  1 J  to  1^  feet  deep.  The  inclination  of  the  floor  is  about  §  inch  to 
the  foot.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  transported  from  one 
mill  to  another.  The  floor  a  and  walls  b  are  of  two-inch  plank,  strongly 
nailed  together,  the  floor  plank  lying  longitudinally,  and  being, held  to- 
gether with  scantling  cross-pieces,  c.  The  upper  end  wall  Z^'is  inclined 
20^  to  300  fcQuj  the  vertical.  The  feeding  and  distributing  floor  is  in 
three  parts ;  the  lower  one,  c,  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  bud- 
die,  rests  on  the  upper  end  h,  and  prolonged  side  walls  b,  '  The  middle 
I>art  e'  is  15  to  16  inches  long,  at  the  lower  end  likewise  as  wide  as  the 
huddle,  and  contracts  to  about  one-third  of  this  width  at  the  upper  end. 
Upon  it  are  iastened  radial  cleats,  </,  about  1 J  inches  high,  J  inch  wide  at 
the  ui)per  end,  and  1 J  to  If  inches  at  the  lower,  so  disposed  that  the  spaces 
between  them  are  about  1  to  IJ  inches  at  the  upper  end,  and  3  to  6 
inches  below.  This  portion  rests  with  its  lower  edge  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  i)art  e  below  it,  and  is  supported  above  by  the  plank  prop  h.  The 
uppermost  part  c"  of  the  table  is  14  to  17  inches  long,  and  contracts  in 
width  on  this  length  not  quite  one-half.  It  is  sometimes  provided  with 
one  or  two  rows  of  rhomboidal  wooden  blocks,  /,  1  inch  in  height  and  the 
same  in  width,  and  4  to  5  inches  in  length.  Each  is  fastened  with  a 
single  tack,  and  can  be  turned  at  will  to  any  desired  angle.  The  upper- 
most block  /,  by  which  the  slime  current  is  divided  into  two  streams,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  on  the  lower  end  of  the  mixing  trough  /.  Fre- 
quently, however,  guide-blocks,  /,  are  wanting,  with  a  single  exception. 
This  is  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  end  of  e",  and  nOt  in  the 
mixing  trough.  This  portion  of  the  table  rests  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  next  below,  and  on  a  prop,  /i'.  All  these  parts  have  a  rim  wall,  (Z,  4 
to  6  inches  high.    Their  inclination  is  11^  to  12°. 

The  mixing  trough  /,  for  diluting  the  slimes,  is  a  wooden  box  about  4 
feet  long,  at  the  lower  end  as  wide  as  the  table  with  which  it  connects, 
and  at  the  upper  end  about  twice  as  wide.  The  side  walls  are  at  the 
lower  end  about  G  inches,  at  the  upper  end  12  inches  high,  as  is  also  the 
end  wall.  The  trough  rests  below  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  distributing 
table  e",  and  above  on  a  prop,  /i".  Its  inclination  is  the  same  as  the 
foregoing.  Occasionally  it  is  furnished  with  two  cleats,  A:,  intended  to 
hold  a  sieve.  In  the  end  wall  of  the  trough  is  a  notch,  in  which  fits  the 
supply  trough  m  for  the  buddle-water. 

In  the  lower  end  wall  &"  of  the  buddle  are  two  rows  of  holes,  ?i,  for  the 
escape  of  the  water  and  tailings.  These  can  be  closed  with  wooden 
plugs. 

The  buddle  sometimes  stands  free  over  a  ditch;  sometimes  it  is  im- 
bedded ui)on  old  tailings.  In  the  latter  case  a  tail-race,  jp,  is  connected 
with  it,  generally  a  sluice-box  or  ditch  in  the  ground. 

To  attend  the  buddle  two  workmen  are  required,  one  of  whom  shov- 
els the  pulp  into  the  mixing  trough  and  regulates  the  supply  of  water, 
while  the  other  stands  on  a  thwart,  g,  3  or  4  feet  from  the  upper  end  of 

•  There  is  no  danger  of  losing  gold  by  theft  dnring  the  extraction  processes,  except 
from  those  machines  wliicli  acciinnilate amalgam.  Hence,  the  foreman,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  gold  produced,  takes  care  to  be  personaHy  watchful  of  plates,  pans,  and 
dollv-tnb.— R.  W.  R. 
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the  buddle,  toward  which  his  face  is  turned,  and  continually  moves  a 
brush  obliquely  over  the  buddle-charge.  The  brush  is  about  IJ  foot 
long,  and  is  set  with  horse-hairs  9  to  lU  inches  long,  in  bunches  Jincb 
thick.    The  handle  is  about  6  feet  long  and  obliquely  set  in. 

When  the  buddle  has  filled  to  a  depth  of  9  to  12  inches,  (which  takes 
three  to  four  hours,)  the  charge  upon  it  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  comprises  all  above*a  line  drawn  across  the  buddle  2  or  3  Im 
from  the  top;  the  second,  all  between  this  and  another  line  drawn  across 
2  or  3  feet  below ;  and  the  third,  all  below  the  latter  line.  The  fim 
contains  still  about  10  per  cent,  of  gangue,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
4.4  to  4.6  ;  it  is  considered  as  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  is  salabk 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  second  portion  is  4  to  4.3  5  it  is  saved  to  be 
buddled  again.  The  third  has  less  specific  gravity  than  the  original 
slime  put  on  the  buddle  ;  it  is  thrown  awfiy. 

As  a  general  thing  the  buddlers  have  to  clean  the  buddle  and  to 
bring  the  slimes  to  it ;  two  laborers  cannot,  therefore,  generally  furnish 
more  per  shift  than  30  hundred- weight  of  comidetely  concentrated  stuff. 
The  work  is  .always  done  by  contract,  the  price  being  about  20  cents i>er 
hundred-weight  of  final  concentrate. 

ECONOMICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  CONCENTRATION. 

Fans  and  doUy-iuh. — This  treatment  of  the  headings  from  the  i-ouinl 
buddle  or  the  blanket- washings  saves  9  to  11  per  cent,  on  the  avera^ 
of  the  amount  of  gold  caught  on  the  plates  of  the  stamp-mill,  or  6  to  7.] 
(average  6f )  per  cent,  of  the  gold  not  caught  on  the  plates.  The  yield 
from  blanket-washings  is  better  than  that  from  the  buddle-headings, 
since  the  blankets  catch  more  free  gold  than  the  buddle.  The  former 
are  therefore  more  frequently  used.  The  cost  of  extraction  of  the  gold 
obtained  from  the  dolly-tub  is  about  as  follows  for  1,000  hundred-weight 
of  rock  crushed  in  the  mill: 

Wages $2  4U 

Interest  on  capital 1  tJ(» 

Power,  etc 3  W) 

Total ♦:  Wi 


Sand-huddles. — These  receive,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  round  bud- 
dies about  13  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  crushed  material,  of  tlu- 
specific  gravity  3.55 ;  or,  from  the  launders,  (into  which,  also,  the  con 
tents  of  the  dolly-tub  are  discharged,)  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  original 
pulp,  of  the  specific  gravity  3.2. 

In  the  hand-buddle  charge  there  are,  therefore,  40  to  55  per  cent,  ot 
the  contents  in  ore  of  the  original  rock  crushed.  The  loss  of  ore  in  bud 
dling  is  45  to  50  per  cent.,  and  the  weight  of  the  concentrate  is  there 
fore  4  to  6  (average  5)  per  cent,  of  the  original  pulp,  containing,  how 
ever,  on  the  average,  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  ore  contents  of  the  pulp. 

The  cost  of  huddling  for  1,000  hundred- weight  of  rock  crushed  is,  (by 
contract,  as  has  been  said,)  20  cents  i>er  hundred-weight  for  50  hundretl 
weight  of  concentrate  produced,  or  $10  in  all,  for  conveying  thechar*:*' 
to  the  buddle  and  huddling. 

•That  is  to  say,  ore  yieldiDg  per  1,000  hundred- weicht  $491  50,  (see  previous  eMl- 
matesuf  cost,)  in  Vhe  battery  and  on  the  aprons,  will  yield,  say,  $49  15  more  at  an  aii- 
ditional  expense  of  ^7  for  further  treatment  in  pans.  Or,  ore  yielding  $9  Si?  jwr  ton. 
at  a  cost  of  $9  83,  wiH  yield  by  furtlier  treatment  98  cents  at  a  cost  of  14  cents.  Whi'u 
the  original  ore  pavs  more  than  expenses,  the  gain  from  the  dollv-tub  is  proportion- 
ately greater.— R.  \s\  K. 
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The  jGTold  contents  of  the  concentrated  tailings  amount,  on  tbe  aver- 
a^e^  to  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  gold  which  has  escaped  from  plates  and 
dolly-tab. 

RESULTS  OF   THE  WHOLE  TREATMENT. 

Gold  occurs  in  the  ores  of  this  region,  almost  universally,  not  dissem- 
inated in  the  gangue,  or  at  least  only  so  t(f  a  very  small  extent,  but  con- 
tained in  the  ore  i>roper,  both  in  iron  pyrites  and  (chiefly)  in  the  copper 
ores,  while  the  zinc-blende  and  galena  contain  only  silver.* 

Very  dense  iron  or  copper  pyrites  in  solid  masses  never  contains  gold 
or  silver  in  considerable  quantity.! 

Auriferous  iron  pyrites  is  usually  fine-grained,  loose  in  texture,  and 
frequently  imbedded  in  or  mixed  with  pulverulent  silica,  while  the  gangue 
proper  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  (greenish)  feldspar,  or  even  consists^of 
hornstone.  The  iron  pyrites  never  contains  silver  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, aside  from  that  which  is  alloyed  with  the  gold. 

The  auriferous  copper  pyrites  is  very  seldom  fine-grained  like  the  au- 
riferous iron  pyrites.  It  is  occasionally  finely  disseminated  in  hornstone, 
but  usually  presents  crystalline  aggregates,  with  sub-conchoidal  frac- 
ture, always  mixed  with  aggregate's  or  crystals  (usually  cubes)  of  iron 
pyrites.  The  crystalline  pyrites  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  quartz 
threads,  or  mixed  with  more  or  less  fine  granular  crystalline  silica.  The 
coi)per  i)yrites  always  carries  silver  as  well  as  gold.  Next  to  copper 
pyrites  occurs  most  frequently  variegated  copper  ore,  containing  consid- 
erable gold  and  silver. 

With  reference  to  their  contents  of  gold,  the  veins  of  this  district 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  total  rock  hoisted  from  the  first 
class  having  an  average  assay  value  of  $36  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  in 
gold  containing  20  per  cent,  silver,  and  that  of  the  second  class  not  ex- 
ceeding $21  per  ton.  The  veins  of  the  first  class  comprise  scarcely  one 
in  a  hundred  of  those  hitherto  developed. 

In  mines  of  the  first  class  the  rock  hoisted  (which  has  a  specific 
gi'avity  of  about  3)  is  sorted,  as  has  been  remarked,  generally  at  the 
time  of  sending  it  to  grass,  and  the  fragments  of  richer  ore  are  sepa- 
rated. The  weight  of  the  selected  ore  is  4  to  25  per  cent,  (average  10 
per  cent.)  of  the  total  mill-rock — i.e.,  for  900  hundred- weight  sent  to 
mill,  100  hundred-weight  are  reserved  as  rich  ore — and  has  a  market 
value  of  $30  to  $70  (average,  say,  $60)  for  its  contents  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  The  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  is  highly  variable :  it 
ranges  from  one  to  ten  times  as  much  by  weight ;  there  may  be,  on  the 
average,  four  times  as  much  silver  as  gold.  The  proportion  of  copper 
is  also  variable ;  it  bears,  however,  generally,  an  api)roximate  relation 
to  that  of  gold  and  silver,  and  may  be  estimated  to  average,  in  the  total 
rock  from  mines  of  the  first  class,  3  to  4  per  cent.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  above  average  selling  price  of  selected  ore  ($60  iier  ton) 
represents  an  assay  value  per  ton,  ot^— 

4.5  ounces  gold $93  00 

18  ounces  silver 23  40 

9  per  cent.  copi>er 18  00 

Total 134  40 


*  See  my  la«t  report,  pages  345,  346,  et  seq. — R.  W.  R. 

t  This  may  perhaps  be  open  to  question,  though  Colorado  exj)erieuce  thus  far  goes 
in  the  main  to  support  the  assertion. — R.  W.  R. 
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The  only  smelting  establishment  pnrchasing  these  ores  in  Colorado 
pays  at  the  works  05  per  cent,  of  the  fall  value  of  the  silver  and  copi)er, 
while  the  price  paid  for  the  gold  is-  considerably  less,  though  it  rises 
with  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  ore.  For  the  above  proportion  of  $93, 
gold,  per  ton,  only  about  35  per  cent,  of  its  assay  value  is  paid ;  this 
gives  for  the  gold  $32  80;  for  the  silver,  $15  20;  and  for  the  copper, 
$12 ;  or,  in  all,  $60,  being  44  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  full  value. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  the  ore  to  the  smelting-works  being 
reckoned  as  equal  to  the  cost  of  hauling  to  mill,  we  may  assume  the 
average  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  w  orks  to  be  $G  i>er  ton. 

The  .mill-rock  of  the  first  class,  remaining  after  the  selected  ore  is 
removed,  then  contains  an  average  of  about  Ij  ounces  gold,  .800  fine, 
(20  per  cent,  silver,)  worth  $29  40  per  ton.  The  total  contents  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  average  about  as  follows,  per  ton : 

l.i  ounces  gold $28  94 

5.6  ounces  silver 7  2S 

2.8  per  cent,  copper *      5  (W 

Total ;    41  82 


The  specific  gravity  of  this  mill-rock  is  about  2.9. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  from  veins  of  the  second  class  is 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  2.8.  There  is  here  no  selection  of  the 
best  pieces  ;  the  whole  is  sent  to  mill.  The  coppier  contents  seldom  ex- 
ceed 2  per  cent.  The  whole  valuable  contents  of  these  veins  is,  there- 
fore, estimated,  at  maximum,  per  ton — 

1  ounce  gold $20  f>7 

4.1  ounces. silver 5  [>> 

2  per  cent,  copper 4  00 

Total 30  im 


The  amount  of  gold,  .800  fine  per  ton,  is  therefore  1.25  ounces,  or  $21. 

The  proportion  of  gold  in  the  concentrated  tailings  amounts,  as  has 
been  remarked,  to  10  to  15  (average  12^)  per  cent,  of  the  gold  escapinjr 
from  plates  and  dolly-tub.  If  the  stamp-mill  and  dolly-tub  extract  44 
per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  ore,  the  concentrated  tailings  must  be  ouiy 
about  1.4  times  as  rich*  as  the  original  mill-rock,  while  the  proportion  of 
ore  (sulphurets)  in  it  is  4i  to  G  times  as  great. 

This  is  due  to  the  small  proportion,  in  the  concentrated  tailings,  of  the 
copper  ores,  which  are  the  chief  carriers  of  gold.  These  ores,  by  viitue 
of  their  deficient  hardness,  are  more  easily  reduced  in  the  battery  to 
vei-y  light  slime,  and  thus,  together  with  the  finest  gold,  escape  the  sulv 
sequent  concentration,  which,  not  being  preceded  by  a  sizing  of  the 
particles,  can  only  save  the  clean  granular  portions  of  the  charge.  The 
result  is,  that  the  proportion  between  iron  pyrites  and  copper  ore  in  the 
original  mill-rock  is  changed  by  the  concentration  in  favor  of  the  former. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  proportion  of  silver,  associated  with  the  cop- 
per ores,  is  diminished ;  but  when  argentiferous  galena  is  present,  as  it 


*  Tliat  is,  the  concentrated  tailings  amount  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  origi- 
nal mill-rock,  and  contain  12^  jier  cent,  of  (100 — 44=^56  per  cent.)  the  gold  lo<r 
from  plates  and  dolly-tub,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  original  contents  of  the  uiUl-rtH-k. 
Being  in  weight  5  per  cent.,  and  in  value  7  per  cent.,  they  are  1.4  times  as  rich  ii> 
the  original  mill-rock.— R.  W.  R. 
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generally  is,  there  is  a  compensating  gain  from  its  collection  in  the  con- 
centrate. 

The  concentrated  tailings  contain  little  or  no  free  gold ;  and  it  mnst, 
therefore,  be  inferred  that  their  contents  of  gold,  as  well  as  silver  and 
copper,  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pulp  which  was  not  adequately 
reduced  in  crushing.*  The  amount  of  gold  thus  enveloped  has  been 
given  above  at  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  contents  of  the 
mill-rock.  The  concentrated  tailings  contain  7  to  8  per  cent.  The 
average  assay  value  of  concentrated  tailings  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 

From  mill-rock  of  the  first-class,  per  ton  : 

2  ounces  gold .• $41  34 

G.5  ounces  silver 8  45 

1.9  per  cent,  copper 3  80 

Total 53  59 

From  mill-rock  of  the  second-class,  per  ton  : 

1.40  ounces  gold $28  04 

3.50  ounces  silver 4  5^ 

35  per  cent,  copper 70 

Total 34  10 


The  smelting  works  pay  for  tailings  of  these  grades,  respectively, 
about  21|  and  18J  per  cent,  of  the  assayed  gold  value,  and  65  per  cent, 
of  the  assayed  silver  and  copper  value ;  or,  for  first-class  tailings,  gold, 
$8  06 ;  silver,  $5  50 ;  copper,  $2  48 ;  total,  816  94  per  ton  5  and  for 
8econd-class  tailings,  gold,  $5  36 ;  silver,  $2  96  ;  copper,  46  cents ;  total, 
§8  78  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  hauling  from  the  mill  to  the  smelting  works  averages 
about  36  cents  per  ton. 

SUMMARY. 

The  economical  results  of  the  whole  mining  and  reduction  may  now 
be  presented,  according  to  the  foregoing  discussion,  as  follows,  calcu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  1,000  hundred- weight,  or  50  tons  of  ore : 

For  reins  of  the  first  class  : 

1.  Selected  ore. 

Sale  of  5  tons,  at$60 $300  00 

Cost  of  mining  and  hauling 30  00 

Profit $270  00 

2.  MillrocJc. 

Stamp-mill,  (steam-power :) 
Yield  of  the  plates,  40  per  cent,  of  $29  40  for  45  tons,    529  20 

Mining  and  hauling,  at  SG  per  ton $270  00 

Crashing  and  amalgamation,  at  $3  84t 172  90 

442  90 


Profit 86  30 


*  Mr.  Reichenecker  evidently  does  not  believe  in  any  chemical  combination  of  the 
gold  in  the  sulphurets.— R.  w!  R. 
t  More  precisely,  |3  84.2 
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Pans  and  dollv-tub: 

Yield  4  per  cent,  of  S29  40,  for  45  tons 852  1)2 

Expenses,  at  14  cents  per  ton ' C  30 

Profit, $46  62 

Concentration  of  tailings : 

Sale  of  2.25  tons,  at  816  94 38  12 

Cost  of  concentration,  at  $4  per  ton $9  00 

Cost  of  hauling,  at  36  cents  per  ton 81 

9  81 

Profit, 28  31 

Total  gross  profit  on  50  totis  rock 431  23 

Froiy  this  must  still  be  deducted — 

Costs  of  administration,  say,  $1  08  per  ton $54  00 

Taxes,  say  18  cents  per  ton,  89 9  00 

63  00 

Leaving  net  profit  on  50  ions  rock 368  23 

or  87  36  per  ton.  ^ 

For  reins  of  the  second  class : 

1.  (Selected  ore^  none.) 

2.  Mill-rock. 

JStamp-mill,  (steam-power:) 
Yield  of  the  plates,  40  per  cent,  of  821  for  50  tons.     8420  00 

Mining  and  hauling,  at  $6  per  ton 8300  00 

Crushing  and  amalgamation,  at  83.80*  per  ton,  190  10 

490  10 

Loss 870  10 

Pans  and  dolly-tub : 

Yield,  4  per  cent,  of  821,  for  50  tons 842  00 

Expenses,  at  14  cents  per  ton  of  mill-rock 7  00 

Profit 35  00 

Concentration  of  tailings : 

Sale  of  2.5  tons,  at  88  78 21  95 

Cost  of  concentration  and  hauling,  at  84  36, 10  90 

Profit 11  05 

Gross  loss  on  50  tons  rock 24  iK"» 

To  this  must  be  added — 

Cost  of  administration,  saj^,  81  04  per  ton 52  00 

Taxes,  say,  21  cents  per  ton 10  50 

62  50 

Giving  total  loss  on  50  tons  rock 86  55 

or  81  73  per  ton.  •  - 

*  More  preciHely,$3  80.2.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  of  expense  |>er  ton 
are  deduced  from  the  cost  per  50  tous.  Otherwise  these  fractions  wontd  be  abanni. 
The  cost  of  crushing  and  amalgamation,  it  wiU  be  seen,  is  4  cents  less  for  second-class 
than  for  first-class  rock,  on  account  of  the  diminished  consumption  of  (luioksilver. — 
R.  W.  R. 
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The  employment  of  water-power  instead  of  steam  effects  a  waving  in 
running  expense  per  50  tons  of  about  $84  50  in  crushing,  and  ^2  at  the 
pans  and  dolly-tub,  or,  in  all,  $80  oO, which  would  reduce  the  loss  in  treat- 
ing second-class  rock  to  5  cents  on  50  tons,  or  practically  nothing. 

The  gross  receii)ts  from  rock  of  the  first  class  are  about  36.24:  per 
cent.,  and  from  rock  of  the  second  class  about  32.13  per  cent.,  of  their 
total  assay  value  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

The  average  of  profit  determines  the  value  of  the  mine.  A  daily  pro- 
duct of  12J  tons,  or  an  annual  product  (reckoning  three  hundred  work- 
ing days  to  the  year)  of  3,750  tons,  emi>loying  twenty  to  twenty-five  * 
stamps  of  the  average  weight  of  450  pounds,  and  run  by  steam,  repre- 
sents, for  veins  of  the  first  class,  all  the  rock  brought  to  grass  having  an 
average  assay  value  of  $50  80  per  ton,  an  annual  profit  of  $27,020.  The 
capitalized  value  of  the  mine,  at  10  per  cent.,  would  therefore  be  about 
$276,000.» 

For  veins  of  the  second  class,  with  a  maximum  average  assay  value 
of  $30  per  ton,  it  appears  that  reduction  with  steam-power  entails  a  loss, 
while  in  water-mills  the  rock  about  pays  expenses.  The  ownership  of 
such  a  mine  is  therefore,  under  present  conditions,  not  profitable,  unless 
it  is  combined  with  complete  concentrating  works ;  though,  of  course,  it 
is  an  economical  benefit  to  the  communitj^  and  the  country  to  keep  it 
going,  if  it  pays  only  expenses.  From  another  point  of  view,  it  is  worth 
the  owner's  while  to  open  up  his  mine,t  as  its  value  will  thereby  be  in- 
creased wl^en  more  favorable  conditions  occur,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
running  expenses,  by  the  fall  of  wages  and  prices  of  supplies,  or  the 
increase  of  the  yield,  by  the  introduction  of  more  perfect  methods  of 
concentration.!  These  ameliorations  must  necessarily  be  eftected  at  no 
very  distant  day  in  Colorado. 

The  quantity  of  pyritic  gold  ores  annually  treated  in  Colorado  at  the 
present  time  i>robably  does  not  exceed  100,000  tons,  and  their  treatment 
in  the  manner  described  employs  directly  about  270  workmen  in  the 
mills  and  concentrating  works. 

AMALGAMATED  COPPER  PLATES.§ 

The  discovery  of  the  utility  of  amalgamated  copper  jilates  in  the  treat- 
ment of  auriferous  rock  in  the  stamp-mill  has  so  simplified  and  cheapened 
the  metallurgy  of  gold  that  it  is  now  profitable  to  mine  and  reduce 
many  gold-bearing  ores  and  rocks  that  formerly  would  not  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  of  manipulation  by  the  old  processes  of  amalgama- 
tion in  arastras,  Chilian  mills,  amalgamators,  barrels,  etc.  By  the  aid 
of  the  plates,  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  made  unnecessary  to  submit  the 
ore  to  a  separate  and  distinct  amalgamation  after  the  operation  of  pul- 
verizing, with  all  the  attendant  expenses  of  handling,  loss,  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  power,  loss  of  quicksilver,  etc.  Instead,  the  amalgama- 


*  The  calculations  of  expense,  as  we  have  seen,  include  a  liheral  allowance  for  interest 
on  capital  invested  in  machinery.  Nevertheless,  10  per  cent,  is  too  low  a  rate  for  the 
c«ipitalized  value  of  the  mine,  since  this  capital  is  consumed,  and  should  pay,  besides 
10  per  cent,  of  net  profit,  at  least  ry  per  cent,  to  a  sinkini;  fund,  so  to  speak.— R.  W.  It. 

tThis  is  true  so  long  a»  the  operations  do  not  materittlly  encroach  upon  the  reserves 
of  ore  ',  but  after  a  certain  time  the  **  development"  of  a  mine  means  its  progressive 
exhaustion.— K.  W.  R. 

t  Or,  I  would  add,  the  possible  disclosure,  by  underground  workings,  of  l)etter  grades 
of  ore  in  the  mine.— R.  \V.  R. 

^This  treatise  on  the  copper  plates,  which  wa.s  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Keith, 
i«  introduced  here,  instead  of  earlier,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  Mr.  Reicheneckers  con- 
tribution, which  closes  at  this  point. 
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tion  takes  place  in,  as  it  were,  the  same  apparatus  which  elFect*  the  re- 
duction, and  in  a  practical  and  effectual  manner.  This  is  the  case,  of 
course,  after  the  gold  is  freed  from  its  matrix.  These  virtues  are  not 
claimed  in  the  case  of  ores  in  which  the  gold  is  mineralized  (if  there  are 
any  such)  or  covered  by  substances  which  prevent  the  contact  with  quick- 
silver. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  which  the  millman  has  to  contend  is  the 
discoloration  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  oxides  or  various  insoluble 
metallic  salts,  when  it  is  so  necessary  to  keep  it  bright  and  free  from 
any  film  or  covering  preventing  the  easy  and  sure  contact  and  adhesion 
of  the  particles  of  gold  and  amalgam  as  the  pulp  passes  over.  A  new 
plate,  then,  is  not  considered  in  ''taking  condition''  until  it  will  remain 
bright  for  at  least  some  hours  without  "  dressing.'^  With  most  plans  of 
preparation  this  desideratum  is  not  attained  before  a  lirmlyadhering 
layer  of  gold  amalgam  has  attached  itself  to  the  plate,  which  usually 
takes  place  after  the  loss  of  much  gold,  labor,  and  time.  Silver-plate<l. 
and  even  gold-plated  copper  plates  have  been  use<l,  but  have  not  met 
with  much  favor,  being  either  ineffectual  or  too  expensive.  The  fol- 
lowing-described plan  of  preparation  and  treatment  I  have  found  most 
effective,  and  at  the  same  time  inexpensive,  as  compared  with  silvir- 
plating. 

Composition  plates  made  of  co]>per,  with  a  small  quantity  of  zinc,  have 
been  used.  Though  they  are  very  easily  kept  clean  and  are  effective, 
they  have  been  found  too  expensive,  as  they  are  easily  broken.  Their 
brittleness  is  caused  by  the  union  of  the  quicksilver  with  the  zinc  alloyed 
with  the  copi)er. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  and  care 
of  amalgamated  copper  i)hites,  that  they  may  be  i)ut  and  kept  in  most 
effective  order,  are  these:  Quality  of  copper ;  method  of  amalgamating 
the  plate;  method  of  *' dressing"  the  plate;  purity  of  mercury;  purity 
of  water ;  character  of  ore  or  rock.  In  selecting  the  plate,  take  only 
the  purest,  softest  coi)i)er,  free  from  dark,  rough  spots  of  iron,  etc.  The 
(juality  known  to  the  trade  as  "braziers'  copi^er''  is  tlie  best  from  which 
to  select  the  i)ieces.  Do  not  take  that  which  has  been  rolled  with  special 
care  to  make  the  surface  smooth  and  hard,  as  that  will  not  absorb  the  quii-k- 
silver  so  well  as  the  softer  and  consequently  more  porous.  It  is  best, 
for  efficiency  and  durability,  to  select  plates  weighingnot  less  than  three 
pounds  to  a  square  foot ;  tliicker  is  better.  For  inside  plates  use  that 
which  is  two  or  three  times  as  heavy,  as  not  being  so  easily  l>ent  and 
torn  from  i)osition.  If  possible,  buy  copper  which  has  been  annealed 
subsequently  to  tlie  last  rolling.  If  not,  then  anneal  the  plates  by  ex- 
posing them  to  heat  on  the  under  side,  sufficient  to  ignite  sawdust  laid 
upon  the  upper  side.  This  may  be  done  over  a  blacksmith's  lire,  but 
more  handily  over  an  open  fire  of  wood  or  charcoal.  Be  sure  to  subject 
every  part  of  the  plate  to  the  heat.  This  will  soften  the  plate,  making 
it  more  porous,  and  consequently  capable  of  retaining  more  quicksilver 
and  amalgam  that  it  otherwise  would.  As  the  efticiency  of  copiH'r 
plates  is  in  proi)ortion  to  their  ability  to  hold  quicksilver,  this  i>oint  must 
be  carefully  attended  to.  After  this,  straighten  the  plate  by  laying  it 
on  the  table  aiul  using  a  wooden  block  and  hammer.  Do  not  strike  with 
the  hammer  dire(?tly  on  the  plate,  but  interpose  the  block,  so  that  the 
tace  of  the  copper  may  not  be  compressed  or  drawn  out  of  shape.  Fasten 
then  to  the  table  with  iron  screws,  or,  preferably,  copper  nails  long 
enough  to  clinch  on  the  under  side  of  the  table.  In  either  case,  have 
the  heads  of  screws  or  nails  flush  with  the  face  of  the  plate.  Do  not  use 
brass  screws,  as  quicksilver  soon  penetrates  aiid  makes  brittle  the  heads 
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80  that  they  will  not  hold.  The  minor  inequalities  may  now  be  removed 
by  the  use  of  the  block  and  hammer. 

Next  scour  the  plate  with  wood  ashes  and  fine  sand  or  tailings,  using 
a  scrubbing-brush  or  coarse  rag.  Bad  si)ots  may  be  scoured  with  the 
ashes  and  sand,  and  the  end  of  a  small  block  of  wood.  Continue  the 
scouring  until  the  coating  of  oxide  is  entirely  removed  and  the  bright, 
metallic  copper  exposed.  Caustic  soda,  the  concentrated  lye  of  the  shops, 
or  salsoda,  may  be  used  instead  of  ashes,  the  object  being  to  remove  all 
traces  of  oil  or  grease  by  action  of  alkalies.  After  washing  with  clean 
water,  apply  with  a  soft  brush,  or  swab,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
say,  one-half  ounce  of  cyanide  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  plate  may  be  readily 
amalgamated  by  the  use  of  the  following  mixture :  Fine  sand  or  tailings, 
powdered  sal-ammoniac,  equal  parts,  and  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  quicksilver  sprinkled  therein.  With  the  scrubbing-brush  and  this 
mixture  continue  the  scrubbing  until  all  parts  of  the  i)late  are  amalga- 
mated. During  the  oi)eration,  sprinkle  on  the  i)late  as  much  quicksilver 
as  the  plate  will  absorb,  and  water  enough  to  make  a  thick  mud  of  the 
mixture.  1  have  used  lime  with  this  mixture,  but  cannot  say  that  the 
addition  is  of  any  special  benefit.  It  is  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least,  as 
ammonia  is  set  free  in  great  quantity.  Allow  this  mixture  to  remain  on 
the  plate  for*  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  clean  water  and 
the  brush.  Follow  with  the  soft  brush  and  cyanide  solution,  adding 
quicksilver,  if  the  plate  will  hold  it.  By  continuing  this  treatment  for 
three  or  four  rounds,  the  plate  will  be  found  to  have  taken  up  or  absorbed 
as  much  quicksilver  as  ordinarily  after  many  weeks'  running.  If  fine 
gold  amalgam  can  be  spared,  it  is  well  at  this  stage  to  rub  some  upon 
the  plate,  using  a  cloth  rubber  wetted  with  a  solution  of  sal-amoniac,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  If  the  amalgam  be 
heated  and  rubbed  in  a  wedgewood  mortar,  so  as  to  insure  the  solution 
or  minute  diffusion  of  the  gold,  it  will  be  the  more  readily  attached  to 
the  plate.  I  have  used  silver  amalgam  in  the  place  of  gold  amalgam, 
with  excellent  results.  Silver  amalgam  can  be  made  as  follows :  Dissolve 
a  piece  of  silver — coin  will  answer — in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Heat  will  hasten  the  solution.  Dissolve  the  resulting 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  and  pour  into  the  vessel  enough 
quicksilver  to  reduce  and  amalgamate  the  silver  in  the  solution.  This 
reaction  will  be  completed  in  a  few  hours.  Wash  the  amalgam  with  clean 
water,  to  remove  all  traces  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  strain  to  remove 
the  surplus  quicksilver,  leaving  in  the  cloth  a  pasty  amalgam  of  very 
pure  and  finely-divided  silver.  Use  this  as  directed  for  the  gold 
amalgam. 

The  rationale  of  this  plan  of  treatment  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The 
first  scouring  removes  oxides  and  grease,  and  exposes  the  pure,  bright 
metal,  which  by  the  annealing  has  been  rendered  capable  of  holding  a 
comparatively  large  quantity  of  quicksilver  and  amalgam,  by  virtue  of 
its  porosity.  "The sal-ammoniac,  by  reason  of  its  property  of  dissolving 
oxides,  assists  the  amalgamation  by  keeping  a  bright  metallic  surface, 
allowing  the  quicksilver  and  amalgam  to  penetrate  the  copper,  filling  the 
minute  interstices,  and  combine  in  atomic  proportions,  so  as  to  form  an 
alloy  of  copper,  gold,  and  quicksilver.  Thus  the  air,  water,  and  vari- 
ous salts  are  kept  from  acting  directly  upon  the  copper,  preventing  the 
formation  of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper  to  coat  the  plate.  This  is 
accomplished  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  depending  upon  the  mode 
of  preparation  and  upon  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  gold  in  the  ore  may  be  amalgamated.  It  is  probable  that 
the  galvanic  current  due  to  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  plays 
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an  important  part  in  influencing  the  chemical  reactions  and  ansLstiag 
the  amalgamation  of  gold,  but  as  it3  exact  a<jtion  is  not  defined  it  is 
needless  to  discuss  the  point  in  this  article. 

The  point  aimed  at  in  tliis  i)lan  of  preparation  is  to  hasten  the  union 
of  a  suflBcieut  amount  of  gold  and  quicksilver  with  the  copper.  If  al- 
lowed to  take  place  slowly,  the  unavoidable  loss  of  gold  makes  the  ex- 
pense much  greater  than  if  forwarded  by  the  use  of  the  needful  amount 
of  amalgam,  before  running  any  ore  over  the  plate.  If  an  old,  well- 
used  plate  be  cut  or  broken  the  amalgam  will  be  found  to  have  pene- 
trated perhaps  half,  and  in  some  ca«es  completely  through  the  copper. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  and  comtuou 
salt,  muriatic  acid,  sodium  amalgam,  cyanide  of  pota.ssium,  and  other 
acids  and  salts,  have  been  used  in  amalgamating  copper ;  but  though 
the  amalgamation  may  be  accomplished  income  cases  quite  easily,  the 
plate  cannot  be  brought  to  a  good  working  condition  so  soon,  if  at  all, 
as  in  the  way  described. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  plates,  amalgamated  as  described,  should 
be  varied  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  kind  and  quality  of  ore,  and 
purity  of  water.  Water  containing  carbonic  acid  discolors  plates  readily, 
forming  an  insoluble  coating  of  carbonate?  of  copper.  Though  an  in- 
finitely thin  film,  it  is  sufticient  to  prevent  the  contact  and  adhesion  of 
gold  and  amalgam,  unless  in  particles  sufficiently  large  to  break  the 
coating.  The  worst  form  of  discoloration  of  plates  proceeds  from  the 
action  of  suli)hates  or  iron  and  copper  prcvSent  in  many  ores  from  the 
natural  decorai)osition  of  the  pyrites.  The  addition  of  lime  to  the  water 
introduced  to  the  battery,  as  much  as  will  dissolve  therein,  will  neutralize 
the  carbonic  acid  and  decompose  the  sulphates.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  add  lime  to  the  ore  to  furnish  enough  to  react  on  all  the  sulphates. 

When  the  mill  is  in  operation  the  plates  should  be  "dressed''  every 
six  hours,  or  oftener,  should  they  become  discolored.  After  stopping 
the  mill  and  washing  the  plates  with  a  stream  of  clear  water,  apply  with 
a  soft  brush  (a  whitewash  brush  is  handy)  some  of  the  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  Allow  the  sal-ammoniac  to  remain  on  the  plate  a  few  minutos 
wash  with  clear  water,  and  apply  with  the  brush  enough  of  the  solution 
of  cyanide  of  j>otassium  to  brighten  the  plate.  The  plate  should  have 
upon  it  as  much  quicksilver  as  it  will  hold  without  gathering  in  droj^s 
or  running  olf.  Experience  in  this  matter  will  teach  the  niceties  oi 
manipulation  to  the  millman. 

It  is  essential  to  use  quicksilver  entirely  free  from  "  base  metals,"  such 
as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  etc.  The  presence  of  gold  and  silver  is,  ot 
course,  desirable.  The  base  metals,  when  combined  with  quicksilver, 
oxidize  very  readily,  esi)ecially  when  the  amalgam  is  finely  divided,  ex- 
posing a  Large  surface  to  the  action  of  water,  air,  and  other  oxidizing 
agents.  Thus,  with  impure  quicksilver  the  coating  on  plates  may  arise 
from  the  amalgam,  instead  of  the  copper  itself. 

To  test  the  purity  of  quicksilver,  put  a  snmll  quantity  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  while  dry ;  if,  when  moved  upon  the  pai)er,  by  inclining  it  in 
various  directions,  a  film  adhering  to  the  paper  is  left  on  the  track, 
the  quicksilver  is  impure.  Another  test :  Put  a  half  an  ounce  or  sc>  in 
an  ordinary  iron  "gold pan,"  and  by  a  quick  up  and  down  jerk  8ei>anite 
the  mercury  into  small  globules ;  if,  on  inclining  the  pan,  they  do  not 
readily  run  together,  the  sample  is  impure.  To  purify,  first  retort  the  quick- 
silver, and  add  to  it  after  retorting  a  few  ounces  of  dilute  nitric  acid, 
(acid,  one  part,  water,  three  parts.)  An  ordinary  acid  bottle  is  a  handy 
vessel  to  hold  the  mercury  and  acid,  as  it  may  occasionally  be  agitateil 
to  hasten  the  purification  by  bringing  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  im- 
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I)iiritie8.  The  acid,  by  reason  of  its  greater  affinity  for  the  base  metals, 
removes  them  by  forming  nitrates.  The  chemical  details  I  need  not 
t»nter  into  in  this  article.  Some  days  may  elapse  before  the  quicksilver 
becomes  purified.  Samples  may  be  tested  from  time  to  time  by  the 
plans  I  have  mentioned.  Before  using  the  quicksilver  it  should  be  re- 
peatedly washed  with  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  nitrates.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  a  supply  of  quicksilver  under  treatment,  putting  all 
which  has  been  used  into  the  bottle,  and  drawing  trom  it  such  an 
amount  of  purified  as  may  be  wanted. 

A  stock  of  needful  chemicals  should  be  kept  at  the  mill.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  those  necessary  for  the  preparation  and  treatment  of 
plates  and  quicksilver :  Cyanide  of  potassium,  (fused,)  sal-ammoniac, 
dwwdered,)  caustic  or  unslacked  lime,  caustic  soda  or  "  concentrated 
lye,''  and  nitric  acid,  (commercial  acid  is  sufficiently  pure.)  Cyanide  of 
sodium  may  b6  substituted  for  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  common  salt  for 
sal-ammoniac ;  wood  ashes,  or  the  lye  therefrom,  or  sal-soda,  for  the 
lime  and  soda,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  saltpeter  for  nitric  acid.  These 
substitutes  are  but  "  make-shifts"  at  best,  and  consequently  should  not 
be  used  when  the  others  are  at  hand  or  can  be  procured.  It  is  well  to 
keep  ready  prepared  the  solutions  of  sal-ammoniac  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  well-stoppered  bottles.  The  cyanide  solution  being  especially 
liable  to  decomposition,  should  not  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time.  It  should  also  be  carefully  kept  and  labeled  m^  poison^  to  i)revent 
accidents. 

THE  ABSORPTION   OF   SULPHUR  BY  GOLD. 

Mr.  William  Skey,  analyst  to  the  geological  survey  of  Xew  Zealand, 
has  published  an  interesting  paper  on  the  absor])tion  of  sulphur  by  gold, 
and  its  eli'ects  in  retarding  amalgamation.  While  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  reported  loss  of  gold  during  the  process  of  extraction  at 
the  Thames  gold  fields,  he  observed  that  much  of  this  loss  could  scarcely 
be  referred  to  any  of  those  causes  generally  supposed  operative  for  it. 
He  therefore  tested  the  actual  condition  of  the  natural  surfaces  of  numer- 
ous specimens  of  Thames  gold,  in  respect  to  their  behavior  with  mer- 
cury, and  examined  further  than  has  hitherto  been  done  into  its  com- 
l)ortment  with  several  of  those  substances  likely  to  be  associated  with 
it  ill  a  natural  way. 

The  results  of  these  examinations  are  minutely  recorded  in  his  paper, 
and  the  following  short  abstract  of  them  is  taken  from  the  London  Chem- 
ical News.    The  author  finds — 

1.  Tliat  nurnerons  samples  of  briclit,  clean-lookino:  gold,  of  all  degrees  of  fineness, 
refus«»  to  amalgamate  ou  any  part  ol  tbeirnatural  surfaces,  though  taken  directly  from 
the  reef  and  untouched  by  hand.  • 

2.  That  on  such  surfaces  sulphur  is  always  present. 

3.  That  native  gold,  or  gold  in  a  pure  state,  readily  absorbs  sulphur  from  moist  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  absorbs  it  directly  when  adminis- 
tered in  boiling  water. 

4.  That  surfaces  so  treated  refuse  to  amalgamate,  though  no  apparent  change  can  be 
obser\'ed  in  their  aspect. 

5.  That  gold  so  affected  is  rendered  amalgamable  by  roasting  in  an  open  fire,  unless 
cc^pper  is  present  to  the  extent  of  seven  per  cent.,  (or  perhaps  less,)  while  the  same 
ftfect  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  chromic  and  nitric  acid,  and 
chloride  of  lime  acidified. 

0.  That  this  absorption  is  altogether  of  a  chemical  nature. 

7.  That  sulphates  of  iron,  in  presence  of  air  and  water,  decomposed  various  metallic 
Kulphides  common  to  auriferous  reefs,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  liberate  sulphuret^d 
hydrogen. 

The  action  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  upon  gold,  in  rendering  it  non-amalgaraable  when 
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placed  in  contact  with  mercury,  was  demonstrated  with  striking  effect  by  the  anthor 
before  the  members  of  this  society. 

From  these  results  the  author  has  been  led  to  suppose  tliat  a  large  area  of  the  natu- 
ral surfaces  of  native  gold  is  covered  with  a  thin  him  of  an  auriferous  sulphide.  an<l 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which  escapes  amalgamation  at  the  battery  is  repn-- 
sented  by  that  portion  of  this  sulphurized  gold  which  nas  remained  unabraded  durio;: 
the  processes  of  milling  or  extraction  from  the  reef;  the  state  of  the  gold,  rather  than 
that  of  the  mercury ,  therefore,  being  the  greatest  imx)ediment  to  thorough  amalgaiui- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  results,  the  author  communicated  othei*s  relative  to  the  effect  f*i 
solutions  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  upon  platinum.  In 
rendering  it  uou-amalgamable,  he  believed  a  sulphide  of  the  metal  had  formed  in  ea<h 
case,  since  chromic  acid  rendered  it  again  amalgamable.  He  also  stated  that  this  metal 
is  also  so  ailected  by  ammonia  or  the  iixed  alkalies  that  it  will  not  amalgamate.  ex(T]>t 
in  presence  of  a  mineral  acid,  from  which  he  suspects  platina  is  capable  of  snperlicL-iI 
oxidizement  when  in  contact  with  alkaline  substances,  even  at  common  tem|>eratarp^. 
The  author  found  that  his  samples  of  gold  were  not  affected  by  the  alkalies  in  tb-* 
manner,  exce^it  in  the  ciise  of  one  from  Victoria,  a  singularity  from  which  was  argun! 
the  presence  of  palladium  in  this  particular  sample. 

S3IELTINa. 

The  treatment  of  the  first-class  selected  ores  is  eflfected  i>rincii>ally 
in  the  works  of  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Gold  Smelting  Company,  iu 
Gregory  Gulch,  below  the  town  of  Black  Hawk.*  This  establishment, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  N.  P.  Hill,  purchases  selected  ores  ami 
tailings,  and  treats  them  for  the  extraction  of  gold,  silver,  and  copiier. 
These  metals  are  obtained,  however,  in  the  form  of  "  matte,^  consistiuj: 
mainly  of  the  sulphide  of  copper  with  sulphide  of  iron,  and  containing, 
when  concentrated,  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  gold  and  silver 
in  varying  proportions,  generally  40  or  50  ounces  of  fine  gold,  and  from 
100  to  400  ounces  of  fine  silver  per  ton  of  matte..  In  this  form  it  is  shippi-^l 
to  Swansea,  in  Wales,  for  further  separation  and  refining ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  necessary  additions  for  these  processes  will  be  made  ti- 
the works  at  Black  Hawk,  and  that  the  whole  reduction  will  be  pei- 
formed  there. 

The  matte-smelting  here  employed  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  European  method.  As  all  smelting  processes  require  to  be  con 
ducted  by  experts,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  details  of  .*•• 
complicated  and  technical  a  subject  in  a  general  report,  which  is  not 
intended  as  a  text-book,  a  mere  outline  of  the  successive  operation^ 
involved  in  matte-smelting,  as  practiced  in  Colorado,  must  here  saffit-t. 

The  ores,  as  they  ordinarily  occur,  (peculiar  cases  aside,)  consist  e> 
sentially  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  with  a  silicious  gangue,  carrnn. 
from  3  or  4  to  10  or  12  ounces  of  fine  gold  per  ton,  and  silver  in  nion 
variable  quantity — usually  2  ounces  of  silver  for  1  of  gold,  but  some 
times  much  more,  t  ^ 

In  the  smelting  process,  the  ooject  of  which  is  to  separate  the  copper, 
and  with  it  the  gold  and  silver,  from  the  earthy  gangue,  the  sulphnr 
plays  an  important  part,  since  the  resultant  regulus,  or  matte,  is  to  con 
tain  the  copper  as  a  sulphide,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  iron  andotbfi 
foreign  elements  are  removed  in  the  slag.  An  excess  of  sulphnr  brini:> 
too  much  sulphide  of  iron  into  the  regulus,  which  is  thereby  impover 
ished  in  quality  though  increased  in  quantity.  A  lack  of  sulphnr  allows 
a  portion  of  the  copper  to  become  scorified,  or  taken  up  in  the  slag.    T»» 

*  This  description  of  the  matte-smelting  process  is  condensed  from  the  report  of  Mi 
J.  D.  Hague,  U.  S.  Geol.  Exp.  Fortieth  Parallel,  vol.  iii. 

t  General  average,  according  to  Mr.  Reichenecker,  4.5  ounces  gold,  16  oanoes  sil^trr. 
and  9  per  cent,  copper.— R.  W.  R. 
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avoid  the  former  evil,  the  ores  are  roasted  to  expel  a  portion  ot*  the  sul- 
phur and  partially  oxidize  the  metals.  If  too  little  sulphur  is  left  after 
roasting  the  proper  proportion  can  be  restored  by  the  addition  of  raw  ore 
in  mixing  the  charge  for  smelting. 

The  proper  mixture  of  the  charge  demands  great  skill  and  judgment, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  particular  material  under  treatment. 
The  proportions  must  be  such  as  to  secure  complete  chemical  reactions 
and  combinations,  and  to  avoid  certain  mechanical  evils.  For  instance, 
the  formation  of  a  liquid  slag  must  be  insured,  since  if  the  slag  is  too 
thick  it  will  prevent  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  regulus. 

The  principal  operations  at  the  works  consist  in  the  preliminary  prep- 
aration of  the  ores,  such  as  the  breaking,  weighing,  sampling,  and 
assaying  of  the  respective  lots,  roasting  of  the  hand-broken  ores  in 
heaps,  and  of  the  mill-tailings  in  reverberatories,  crushing  by  rollers  of 
the  roasted  ore,  smelting  to  regulus,  and  the  final  crushing,  packing, 
and  shipment  of  the  latter. 

The  ore,  when  first  received,  is  spalled  by  hand  to  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  or  somewhat  less,  and  carefully  sampled  for  assay,  in  the  following 
manner :  The  ore  is  shoveled,  for  removal  to  the  roasting-heap,  into 
barrows,  each  of  which  will  contain  200  pounds,  and  standing  balanced 
on  a  scale.  From  each  barrow,  or  alternate  barrow,  a  shovelful  is  taken 
and  reserved  as  a  sample.  When  any  given  parcel  of  ore  has  been  thus 
broken  and  weighed  the  accumulated  samples  are  taken  together  and 
sufficiently  reduced  in  fineness  to  pass  through  a  Xo.  4  screen, (four  meshes 
to  the  lipear  inch.)  The  material,  having  passed  through  this  screen,  is 
arranged  in  a  conical  pile  and  divided  into  quarters,  of  which  two,  diag- 
onally opposite,  are  taken  and  reduced  to  pa«s  through  a  Xo.  8  screen. 
These  screenings  are  again  quartered,  and  two  opposite  quarters  are  re- 
duced to  pass  a  No.  20  screen,  and  the  operation  is  repeated,  reducing 
the  fineness  to  that  of  a  No.  40  screen.  From  this  result  a  final  sample 
is  taken,  reduced  to  No.  80,  and  then  assayed  for  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. Upon  this  assay  the  ore  is  paid  for,  according  to  the  established 
scale  of  prices,  or  on  special  agreement. 

In  shoveling  the  ore  into  the  barrows  it  is  thrown  on  a  screen,  by 
means  of  which  the  finer  portion  is  sei)arated  tYom  the  coarse  pieces  and 
reserved  for  covering  the  latter  when  laid  up  in  heaps  for  roa^^ting. 

The  heai)-roastiug  in  the  open  air  is  a  slow  but  comparatively  cheap 
process.  A  single  heap  usually  contains  some  'SO  or  40  tons  of  ore,  and 
requu'es  five  or  six  weeks  for  the  operation.  A  bed  of  cord  wood,  about 
10  feet  square,  is  laid  as  the  base,  the  first  course,  of  thick  billets,  being 
laid  directly  on  the  ground,  the  billets  parallel,  but  a  little  apart,  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  air,  and  the  overlying  courses  being  laid  crosswise 
and  more  closely,  forming  a  bed  o  or  6  inches  in  height  and  requiring 
altogether  about  a  cord  of  wood  for  each  heap.  A  wooden  chimney,  9  or 
10  inches  square,  is  set  vertically  in  the  center,  passing  down  through  the 
bed  of  fuel  and  reaching  above  the  toi)  of  the  heap.  A  small  quantity 
of  charcoal  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  this  box-flue,  and  the  heap  is  ignited, 
when  ready,  by  setting  fire  to  the  coal.  The  ore  is  piled  upon  this 
foundation,  around  the  chimney,  the  larger  pieces  being  placed  inside, 
and  the  whole  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  layer  of  fine  stufl",  so  dis- 
posed as  to  control  the  rate  of  combustion.  If  this  is  too  slow  in  any 
part,  the  covering  can  be  opened  to  give  greater  draught;  if  too  rapid 
the  covering  is  made  closer.  The  only  attention  required  during  roast- 
ing is  directed  to  the 'rate  of  combustion.  Too  rapid  a  rate  slags  or 
sinters  the  ore;  too  slow  a  rate  causes  imperfect  calcination,  or  may 
allow  the  fire  to  go  out  altogether,  involving  rehandling,  with  loss  of 
H.  Ex,  10 ^24 
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time  aud  money.  To  break  the  ore,  weigh  it,  wheel  it  to  the  yard,  aud 
lay  it  up  in  heaps,  costs  82  30  per  ton.* 

Tailiugs,  owing  to  their  finely  pulverized  condition,  cannot  be  roasted 
in  heaps,  and  must  be  treated  in  calcining  furnaces,  of  which  there  are 
two ;  they  are  about  30  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  inside.  The  fire-place, 
separated  from  the  hearth  by  a  bridge  about  15  inches  high,  is  at  one 
end  of  the  furnace,  tbe  flue  at  the  other  end.  The  bottom  is  flat,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  course  of  common  brick,  laid  on  a  solid  stone  or  rub- 
ble foundation.  There  are  three  sections  of  hearth,  on  slightly  difterent 
levels ;  the  first,  about  one-third  of  the  total  length,  and  farthest  from 
the  fire-place,  is  about  4  inches  higher  than  the  middle,  which  is  in  turn 
about  4  inches  higher  than  the  section  next  the  fire-place ;  the  sides  are 
little  less  than  2  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  slightly  arched  from  side  to 
side.  In  one  side  of  the  furnace  are  six  small  doors,  through  which  the 
charge  is  introduced  and  stirred  while  in  the  furnace.  The  charge,  l>einj; 
put  in  the  end  most  remote  from  the  fire-place,  is  gradually  heated  ou 
the  highest  hearth,  and,  as  the  charges  preceding  it  are  advanced,  it  is 
moved  on  to  the  next  hearth,  making  room  for  a  new  one,  and  so  on, 
until  on  the  third  or  lowest  hearth,  next  the  bridge,  it  is  subjected  to 
the  highest  heat.  Each  charge  consists  of  from  1  to  1^  tons,  an<l 
three  charges  are  put  in  during  twenty-four  hours,  each  charge  re- 
maining on  each  hearth  nearly  three  hours.  WTiile  in  the  furnace  the 
charge  is  constantly  stirred.  Two  men  are  required  on  each  shift  for 
each  lurnace ;  and  one  cord  of  wood  is  consumed  ui  twenty- four  honiK 
The  capacity  of  each  furnace  is  from  3 J  to  4  tons  per  day.  The- costs  of 
treatment  arc  said  to  be  $5  per  ton.  Two  Gerstenhofer  or  Terrace 
furnaces  were  built  some  years  ago  for  calcining,  but  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  operated,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  i>oor  quality  of  the  tire^ 
brick  employed  for  the  terraces. 

The  ore  from  the  roasting-heaps  is  cnished  by  a  pair  of  Cornish  roller>. 
26  inches  in  diameter,  and  passed  through  a  Xo.  4  screen,  after  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  smelting  funiace.  This  is  a  reverberatory,  resembling 
those  employed  in  England  for  copper  smelting.  The  hearth  is  fourteen 
feet  long  by  9J  feet  wide  inside,  of  ovAl  shape,  with  the  small  end 
nearest  the  stack.  The  foundation  is  stone,  with  a  vaulted  space  under 
the  hearth.  The  fire-grate  is  5  feet  bj^  4  feet;  the  fire-bridge  18  inehe> 
higli ;  and  the  space  between  the  fire-bridge  and  the  arch,  18  incheis.  Tlit» 
arch  slopes  toward  the  hearth  at  the  opposite  end,  leaving  a  mean 
height  of  the  chamber  of  about  2  feet.  The  slag  is  removed  thrtnigb 
a  working  door  near  the  stack,  which  stands  at  one  corner  of  the  strut- 
ture,  connected  with  the  interior  by  a  flue.  A  cast-iron  skimming-plate. 
9  inches  thick  and  8  or  9  feet  long,  forms  the  sill  of  the  door.  The 
feeding  door  is  on  one  side  of  the  furnace,  opposite  the  tap.  The  slig:btly 
concave  hearth  slopes  toward  the  tap.  The  concavity  is  but  a  few  iiicbes 
below  the  skimming  plate.  The  bottom  is  made  by  first  laying  upon  the 
prepared  foundation  a  flat  floor  of  fire-brick,  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  hearth ;  this  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  finely'  i>owdenNl 
flint,  which,  after  strong  heating  for  several  days,  is  again  i>ounde»l. 
and  covered  with  another 'layer  of  the  same  material  mixed  with  jslag. 
the  sides  of  the  furnace  are  12  inches  thick ;  the  top  is  one  course  ot 
brick,  set  ou  end.    The  whole  structure  is  tied  t4)gether  by  means  of  tini 

*  By  tlie  systc^m  of  henp-roa^sting,  the  sulphur  pxpt41e(t,  from  the  ores  is  of  conrs.- 
lost ;  nor  are'any  means  for  utilizing  the  sulphur  attached  to  the  reverberatories.  Thr 
complete  process,  which  will  (Umbtless  be  introduced  when  commercial  aud  indiu»tnal 
conditions  warrant,  will  comprise  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  sale,  or  for  ujh* 
in  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metabi.— R.  W.  R. 
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bers  connected  by  iron  rods.    The  stack  is  54  feet  liigL,  27  inches  square 
at  the  top,  and  increasing  slightly  toward  the  bottom. 

The  charge  is  about  two  tons,  consisting  of  different  grades  of  cal- 
cined ore  and  tailings,  with  sometimes  a  little  raw  ore  or  some  rich  slags 
of  previous  meltings,  so  mixed  as  to  secure  the  desired  proportions  of 
silica,  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  etc.  Six  or  seven  hours,  and  sometimes 
more,  are  required  for  the  reduction  of  each  charge.  When  finished,  the 
slag  is  raked  out  through  the  skimming  door  and  cast  in  sand-molds ; 
these  are  broken  up  and  carefully  inspected ;  the  portion  on  the  bottom 
which  shows  adhering  particles  of  matte  must  be  remelted  ;  that  which 
is  sufficiently  poor  is  thrown  away.  The  matte  remains  in  the  furnace 
until,  after  repeated  charges — generally  four  or  five,  consuming  eight 
to  ten  tons  of  ore — about  a  ton  has  accumulated,  when  it  is  drawn  off 
through  the  tap  and  cast  in  sand-molds.  Under  favorable  conditions 
each  furnace  may  yield  one  ton  of  matte  per  day ;  but  this  is  above  the 
average.  If  made  from  the  best  ore,  the  matte  is  rich  enough  to  ship 
after  the  first  melting ;  but  the  greater  portion  is  not  up  to  the  standard, 
and  must  be  remelted.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
duce for  shipment  a  matte  that  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  copper, 
with  40  or  50  ounces  of  fine  gold,  and  between  100  and  200  ounces  of 
fine  silver,  per  ton.  The  loss  in  smelting  for  the  production  of  matte 
is  said  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore. 

Each  furnace  runs  night  and  day,  requires  two  men  constantly,  and 
four  when  charging,  and  consumes  daily  from  ten  to  twelve  cords  of 
wood,  costing  $G  per  cord.  The  matte  is  finally  broken  in  the  crusher, 
passed  through  the  rollers,  sewed  up  in  small  sacks  of  stout  canvas, 
and  shipped  to  Vivian  &  Co.,  of  Swansea,  Wales.  The  cost  of  pack- 
ages, handling,  freight,  commissions,  etc.,  not  including  that  of  further 
treatment,  are  stated  at  about  $120  per  ton  of  matte.* 

The  prices  paid  by  Professor  Hill,  previous  to  January  1,  1870,  are 
sliown  in  the  following  schedule,  which  was  not,  however,  invariably 
adhered  to. 

Onuces  of  fine  gold,  per  *  Percentage  paid  of  the  value 

ton  of  2,000  pounds.  of  the  gold  and  copper. 

10  60 

9 58 

8 55 

7 52J 

C> 50 

5 45 

4 40 

3 30 

2 20 

lu  calculating  the  value  of  ore  according  to  the  above  scale,  the  ounce 
of  fine  gold  is  reckoned  at  $20,  coin,  and  the  unit  of  copper  at  $2.  The 
<»opper  unit,  however,  is  reckoned  on  the  English  ton ;  and  as  the  ores 
are  assayed  and  purchased  by  the  short  ton,  a  deduction  of  12  per  cent, 
is  made  on  the  copper  assay.  Thus,  if  an  ore  is  found  to  contain  8  per 
cent,  or  units  of  copper,  worth,  according  to  the  above  scale,  816,  a  de- 
duction of  12  per  cent,  is  made,  to  adapt  it  to  the  English  ton.  More- 
over, the  copper  is  determined  by  wet  assay,  from,  which  1 J  per  cent. 

*  It  is  expected  that  the  value  of  the  copper  will  cover  this  cost,  and  likewise  that  of 
the  Aubsequent  gold  and  silver  extraction,  leaving  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  as 
net  return  to  the  works  in  Colorado. — R.  W.  R. 
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is  to  be  deducted  for  working  loss,  so  that  if  the  percentage  of  copper 
contained  in  an  ore  does  not  exceed  1^,  no  account  is  taken  of  it  in  pay- 
ing for  the  ore. , 

In  addition  to  these  rates  for  gold  and  copper,  the  silver  in  the  ore 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  ton,  after  deducting  from  the 
number  of  ounces  contained  per  ton  as  many  ounces  as  there  were  uuiU 
of  copper — the  rule  of  the  Swansea  works.* 
Sinet*  January,  1870,  these  works  have  raised  the  prices  paid  for  ores,t 
The  first  shipment  of  matte  was  made  from  these  works  in  June,  1S68. 
Complete  statements  of  the  shipments  made  since  that  time  are  not 
available.  They  are  estimated,  up  to  the  close  of  1869,  at  about  25  tons 
of  matte  per  m6nth,  containing,  on  the  average,  40  ounces  of  fine  goUi. 
200  ounces  of  flue  silver,  and  40  per  cent,  or  800  pounds  of  metallic 
copper,  per  ton.  The  gi-oss  value  of  these  metals  would  be  therefore 
about  $30,000  dollars  coin  per  month,  or  $570,000  from  the  date  of  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  1869.J 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

The  following  contribution  to  this  report,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Vou 
Schulz,  a  very  intelligent  and  well-educated  metallurgist,  of  Central 
City,  is  published  in  full,  as  interesting  and  suggestive,  though  it  eov 
ers,  in  some  particulars,  matters  already  touched  upon,  and  advances 
views  with  regard  to  the  metallurgical  application  of  the  Colorado  coalj^ 
and  one  or  two  other  points,  which  1  am  not  quite  prepareil  to  accept, 
since,  though  plausible,  they  lack  experimenta!  proof,  so  far  as  I  am  now 
informed : 

According  to  the  occnrreiiee  and  behavior  of  gold  in  these  ores,  they  are  classe^l  a* 
decomposed  ores  and  snlphiirets.  In  the  former  the  gold  is  disseminated  in  a  free  and 
mctalhc  state,  and  can  therefore  be  beneliciated  by  simple  amalgamation.  In  the  sul- 
phurets  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  is  present  in  that  peculisir  form,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  defined.  Vvhen  in  this  state  it  cannot  be  extractetl  by 
common  amalgamation. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  geological  occurrence  was  the  introduction  of  stamj*- 
mills  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Territory.    With  these  the  gold  coh- 

*  The  complicated  system  of  prices,  perquisites,  and  deductions  employed  by  smelt- 
ers in  calculating  their  payment  for  ores,  is  justly  complained  of  by  the  miners,  a< 
serving  merely  to  bewilder  the  seller  and  conceal  tlie  profits  of  the  buyer.  Many  item* 
might  be  simplified  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing.  The  theory,  however,  is  com-cr. 
that  the  prices  paid  for  ores  must  be  graduated,  not  merely  according  to  their  actual 
contents  in  valuable  metals,  but  with  reference  also  to  the  grade  and  character  of  on'. 
as  influencing  the  cost  of  reduction.  It  is  probable,  that  on  the  foregoing  schediilt' 
ProfoKsor  Hill  lost  something  in  the  purchjise  of  the  lowest  grades,  and  made  it  upon 
the  rich  ores.  Iudce<l,  ho  would  doubtless  refuse  to  purchase  2-ounoe  gold  ores,  did 
he  not  retiuire  them,  in  the  absence  of  cheaper  fluxes,  to  mix  with  the  othfW  — 
R.  \V.  R, 

t  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1870, 1  was  told  that  no  regular  scbixl- 
ule  wjis  followed.  I  heard  of  instances  in  which  $5  per  ton  was  paid  for  tailings,  con- 
taining 1  to  li  ounces  of  gold.  The  developments  in  Grand  Island  district  having  madr 
silver  ores  an  important  part  of  the  supply  of  the  works,  the  prices  paid  for  silver  had 
been  advanced,  possibly  to  prevent  shi])ments  of  ore  to  the  Eiist.  For  l()0-oiince  mU  tr 
ores,  80  cents  per  ounce  was  paid,  and  for  very  rich  ores,  as  high  as  |1  30  currency— ^t 
deduct  ion  of  |50  per  ton  being  made,  however,  for  the  cost  of  reduction.  ProbaMy 
these  works,  being  well  established  and  commanding  large  capital,  could  aflbrd  to 
advance  prices  still  further,  if  competition  should  recjuire  it ;  a  consideration  full  ol" 
warning  to  the  eager  projectors  of  rival  establishments. — R.  W.  R. 

tit  is  estimated  that  the  shipments  of  1870 amounted  to  520 tons — that  is  an  averajfe 
often  tons  weekly — worth  at  least  ^170  per  ton,  oV  $884,000  for  the  gross  value  of  the 
shipments  for  the  year.  This  estimate  appears  high  to  me,  but  it  is  pronounced  low 
by  those  who  are  in  a  better  position  to  judj^^e ;  aud,  as  official  returns  fh>m  the  works 
are  not  available,  I  have  accepted  it.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
works  aud  the  treatment  of  rich  Caribou  ores. — R.  W.  R. 
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taiiUHl  in  the  decomposed  ores  was  extracted  according  to  the  method  practiced  in 
California,  by  catching  it  on  amalgamated  copper  plates.  Bnt  the  more  decomposed  ores 
were  extracted  from  the  mines  and  the  more  sulphurets  took  their  place  in  depth  the 
more  this  method  appeared  insnfficient  and  the  wan  t  of  a  better  one  for  the  puq>08e  became 
apparent.  This  caused  all  those  experiments  and  enterprises  which,  iuangnrated  from 
lSti:i  to  lSt5ti,  never  came  to  a  successfnl  conclusion.  Instead  of  imitating  the  old 
methods.  ])rf>vod  successful  in  Euroi)e,  new  ones  were  desired ;  instead  of  common  sense 
and  nietnllnrgical  knowledge,  ingenious  schemes,  entirely  independent  of  scientific 
facts,  became  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  loss  of  the  enonnous 
.'iums  invest«'d  should  be  followed  by  depression.  Finally  the  old  stamp-mills,  with 
amalgamation  on  co])]>er  ])lates.  were  reinstated,  or  the  mines  were  closed  nntil  proper 
methods  for  the  bencHciation  of  the  refractory  suljihurets  should  come  into  use.  On 
the  whole,  those  companies  which  chose  the  latter  coui-se  have  acted  most  wisely;  for 
although  the  cost  (►f  running  stamp-works  is  small,  they  must  be  decidedly  rejected, 
considering  them  from  the  stand-point  of  national  economy,  when  the  beneticiation  of 
rich  auriferous  sulphurets  is  desired,  as  hardly  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  gold  contained 
in  such  ori*s  is  saved  by  this  treatment. 

About  four  years  ago  Professor  Hill,  at  lUack  Hawk,  commenced  smelting  the  sul- 
phurets into  copper  matte,  following  tlie  old  methods  universally  in  use  in  Europe.  He 
sends  this  prtnluct  to  England  for  the  separation  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  coj)per.  From 
the  tirst  hour  of  its  commencement  to  this  day,  the  enterprise  has  been  nniformly  suc- 
<"e>«sful,  and  it  is  now  intended  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  works  for  the  third  time. 
This  exerted  a  most  beneticial  intiueuce  on  mining.  New  vigor  seemed  to  inspire  the 
whole  interest ;  and  the  tailings,  formerly  lost  from  the  mills,  have  since  been  caught, 
<H>ncentrat<'<l,  and  sold  to  the  smelting  works,  where  they  were  welcome  as  a  flux,  it 
being  impossible  to  get  lime  for  the  purpose  at  less  cost. 

As  a  clrawback  to  enter])rises  of  this  kind  for  the  beneliciation  of  the  sulphurets,  it 
is  urged  that  they  reipiire  a  large  working  capital,  and  can  only  be  profitably  conducte4 
on  a  large  scale.  But  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise ;  for  large  enteri)ri8es, 
conducted  with  success,  benefit  directly  and  visibly  the  whole  community,  while  small 
snielting-works  hardly  ever  prosper  nowadays. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  smelting  method  over  the  mill  process  lies  in  the  fact 
that  by  it  almost  all  the  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  copper,  contained  in  the  ores  is 
saved.*  To  be  sure,  only  the  rich  ores  can  be  treated  in  this  way  at  present ;  but  as 
soon  as  Gilpin  County  is  connected  with  the  coal-fields  of  Colorado  by  rail  it  will  also 
pay  well  to  mine  theless  rich  ores,  to  concentrate  them,  and  to  ship  them  to  the  smelt- 
ing-works.  2Stam{)-mills  can,  of  course,  never  be  dis])ensed  with  altogether.  They  are 
the  cheapest  appliances  for  working  the  remainder  of  the  decomposed  ores ;  and  in  the 
future,  after  the  introduction  of  a  rational  system  of  dressing-works,  they  will  serve 
for  the  beneficiatiou  of  the  tailings  from  the  dressing-works. 

About  a  year  smce  another  method,  Plattner's  process  of  extracting  gold  by  chlorine 
gas,  was  introduced  in  Gilpin  County.  Tlie  enterpril&e  being  limited  as  to  capital, 
and  the  process  hindered  by  the  other  "metals  present,  it  has  so  far  given  satisfactory 
results  only  in  regard  to  the  fineness  of  the  produced  gohl.  To  make  the  Plattner 
pr<K*ess  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  Colorado  sulphurets,  it  will  have  to  be  modi- 
tied  by  ailding,  after  the  roasting  and  chlorination,  a  process  by  which  the  copper  can 
be  extracted  and  the  silver  separated  at  small  cost. 

To  render  more  valuable  the  ores  of  medium  grade  the  introduction  of  ore-dressing 
is  required.  Cylinder-cilishers,  sieves  for  the  separation  according  to  size,  and  jiggers 
are  the  only  machinery  necessary;  and  in  case  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  that  supplied 
t«»  the  jiggers  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  ore  should  not  be  crushed  finer 
than  to  a  size  of  2  millimeters.  The  tailings  should  be  treated  in  the  stamp-mills,  or 
in  large  arrastras,  which  can  very  well  compete  with  mills  on  a  large  scale,  and  have, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  a  higher  yield. 

Real  and  continuous  success  of  the  Gilnin  County  gold  mines  can  only  l>e  expected 
after  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Golden  City  and  its  coal-fields.  In  the  luesent 
state  of  metallurgy,  the  lixiviation  with  sulphuric  acid  is  probably  the  cheapest  and 
best  method  for  working  Colorado  gold-bearing  sulphurets.  If,  besides  the  reverbera- 
tories  necessary  for  the  production  of  copper  matte,  a  blast-funiace  was  added,  for  lead- 
amelting,  the  silver  ores  from  Clear  Creek  County  might  at  the  same  time  be  treated 
either  thus  or  by  the  Patera  process,  according  to  their  larger  contents  in  lead  or 
pyrites. 

*The  prmlucts  thus  gained  would  be  sulphur,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold,  and  in  the 
lead-works  the  lead-matte  occurring  at  Golden  and  Boulder  Cities  might  also  be  protit- 
ably  worked. 

After  the  establishment  of  such  a  work  those  petty  dissensions  between  the  different 
mining  companies,  which  at  present  hinder  so  much  the  development  of  the  Gilpin 
County  mining  interest,  would  also  cease.  Whenever  the  contemporaneous  execution 
of  the' four  processes  alwve  mentioned  is  insured,  and  this  in  the  coal-fields  and  among 
the  water-powers  between  Golden  and  Boulder  City ;  wlien  that  region  is  connected 
with  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  Counties  by  rail ;  when  the  Territorial  mining  laws  are 
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revised  and  improved ;  then  the  two  counties  mentioned,  with  their  gix?at  ahnndann* 
of  veins,  even  if  they  furnish  only  poor  or  medium  ores,  cannot  fail  to  reach  a  devel- 
opment such  as  is  known  to  very  few  districts  on  this  continent. 

DRY   CONCENTRATION. 

Colonel  G.  W.  Baker,  of  the  Central  City  Herald,  published  during 
the  summer  of  1870  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Colorado  treatment  of 
^old  ores,  which  aroused  ('onsiderable  feelinj^:  throughout  tlie  Territoiy. 
So  for  as  their  exposition  of  the  losses  incurred  by  the  mill-process  is 
concerned,  they  appear  to  be  well-founded.  The  plan  su|]:j?ested  as  a 
remedy  comprises  dry  crushing,  dry  separation,  and  ehloridizing  roast- 
ing in  the  Stetefeldt  furnace,  with  subsequent  amalgamation.  Fertile 
sejiaratiou,  Krom's  dry  concentrator  is  i>roposed — an  excellent  machiue. 
and  probably  the  best  of  that  class. 

The  following  account,  published  by  Colonel  Baker  in  July,  descriUs 
one  of  several  experiments  made  in  (iilpin  County,  with  a  view  to  ttst 
Krom's  machine  in  the  sei>aration  of  ])yrites  from  gaugue. 

IIi:i!.VLD  Offk  K.  Jinie  2G,  \^^K 
(tKNTLKMKN  :     Will  von  ^ileasi*  give  junsonal  supervision  to  tlu'  separation  of  >om»- 
mill  tailings  now  at  the  Lexington  mill,  the  separation  to  ho  done  in  your  preseutr  h> 
the  Krom  machine,  and  ohM'rve  the  inclosed  instructions,  and  report  a.-eordiiig  tutli 
schedule  to 

Vour^,  very  respect I'u  11  v, 

(;.  W.  BAKKK. 
To  Messrs.  K.  E.  15rHUN<JAMK,  A.  Vox  Schtlz,  .l.^^^ii/nv*. 

IXSTlU'tTIOXs. 

1st.  From  the  pile  of  mill  tailings  procure  snfticicut  .samples  for  assay,  and  tlir:*. 
alter  weighing  the  remainder,  see  it  passed  through  the  nuichine. 

2d.  AVcigh  the  headings;  assay  same  for  per  ccnt.ot'gungue;  assay  same  for  goWaim 
silver. 

'M\.  Take  samjde  of  the  t<(jMratid  tailings,  assjiy  same  for  metal  left;  as.say  sjmieiiT 
gold  and  silver. 

4th.  Sieve  the  sam])le  of  original  tailings  for  degree  of  finenes;  assay  siinie  for  p-r 
cent,  of  metal;  assay  same  for  gtdd  and  silver. 

Tkiiiutorial  Assay  Oi  kice,  Central  City,  June  %\  Ki'. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  ymir  re<piest  Mr.  Schulz  personally  saniplHl  th- 
tailings,  weighed  the  hit,  (tVmnd  to  he  exactly  thirty  [munds,)  remained  whilst  tbey 
were  separated,  and  hrought  away  the  headings  and  a  sample  of  thes^^parated  tailiui>. 
The  packages  were  numhcred  as  follows : 

1st.  Package  of  mill  tailings. 

'241.  l*ackage  of  machine-separated  lieadings. 

'M\.  Package  of  machine-separated  tailings. 

The  following  is  the  result  (»f  tests  made  acc(»rding  to  instrnctions  : 

Ist.  44  65-100  per  cent,  of  the  mill  tailings  (i»a<'kage  No.  1)  piissed  through  sieve.  1*>' 
meshes  to  linear  inch,  or  14,400  to  the  siiuare  iuch  ;  K)  per  cent,  passed  through  Mrvr. 
?0  meshes,  or  6,400  to  the  scpiare  inch. 

2d.  An  acid  assay  of  sample  (package  No.  1)  showed  contents  U^  consist  of,  giiuj^J** 
matter,  58  3-10  per  cent. ;  pyritous  matter,  41  7-10  per  cent. 

3d.  Separatt»d  headings  (jJackage  Xo.  2)  weighed  9  7-10  jmands ;  acid  as.say  of  ^alD- 
ple  resulted  in  leavihg  H  2-10  per  cent,  gaugue ;  pyritous,  91  t^-lO  ner  cent,  of  mass, 

4th.  Machine-separated  tailings  (package  No.  3)  hy  acid  assay  left,  of  gungue  mat- 
ter, 90  (>-10  per  cent.;  contained  pyritous,  9  4-10  percent. 

5th.  From  the  thirty  pounds  32*  3-10  per  cent,  of  pyritous  matter  was  si*paratf«l  l'> 
one  operation,  leaving  9  3-10  unseparatcd. 

ASSAYS. 

Assay  of  package-  Xo.  1,  mill  tailings.  So  20  gold;  j^4  Hi  silver— Total  $11  01. 
As.sav  of  package  No.  2, nnichine  headings,  $22  H3  gold;  :?10  K"»  silver — Total  $36 tW 
Assay  of  package  No.  3,  machine  tailings,  a  trace  of  gold,  ^1  76  silver. 
Yours,  respect  fullv, 

E.  E.  BrRLINGAMK. 

A.  VON  srHlLZ, 

(J.  W.  IJakej:,  Editor  IfcruUl 
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The  mill  tailings  operated  upon  as  above  were  from  Roderick  Dim  ore,  of  low  (^rafle 
nulling  quality.  The  yield  is  reported  to  have  been  about  three  ounces  per  cord.  At 
seven  tons  per  cord,  the  result  per  ton  was  '^S  57.  By  the  above  assay,  package  Xo.  1 , 
there  wa«  left  in  the  tailings  $1101  per  ton,  gold  and  silver.  If  the  tailings  represented 
the  whole  original  tons  of  ore.  it  wonld  show  that  the  mill  saved  considerably  less  tha  ii 
one-half  of  the  precious  metals.  There  are  two  considerations,  however,  which  i»re  ve  s  ts 
such  a  calculation.  The  tirst  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  original  ore  is  carried  off  in  sna- 
pension  in  the  water.  Hence  the  number  of  tons  of  tailings  will  not  eqnal  the  nnmber 
of  tons  milled.  The  second  consists  in  the  fiict  that  goltl  is  also  thus  tiikmi  otf  in  sus- 
pension by  the  same  water.  As  there  are  no  means  of  getting  at  eith.^r  of  these,  as  to 
quantity,  no  actual  statement  can  be  nuule  as  to  what  proportion  the  mill  did  save  of 
the  whole  value.  Suftiee  it  for  our  purpose,  here  is  a  waste  representrd  by  the  number 
<»f  tons  of  mill  tailings  worth,  in  precious  metal,  611  per  ton. 

The  test  shows  an  exceeding  fineHcss  of  stampiiig  or  pulverization.  The  quantity  of 
pertVctly  atomic  jjarticles  of  metal  would  most  liki'ly  cause  a  loss  in  water  concentra- 
tion, using  the  utmost  care  and  best  contrivance,  of  not  h'ss  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  of 
The  pyritous  matter.  The  preparation  of  ores  intended  to  be  concentrated  does  not  per- 
mit the  making  of  so  large  amount  of  tine  particles,  hence  the  se^taration  as  made  by 
Krom's  separator,  under  these  circumstances,  is  most  astonishing,  leaving  of  this  ex- 
«*eedingly  minute  matter  only  0/,j  ])er  cent,  of  tlie  mass.  When  we  take  into  consider- 
ation tlje  fact  that,  although  this  last  amount  was  h*tt,  it  carried  no  gold  whatever,  we 
,Xvt  at  a  Just  ap]Uvciation  of  the  value  of  this  ex]>eriment.  -1//  the  nutul  contaht'niti  gold 
iran  ohtaimxi  hif  the  Hvparatlotu  That  which  was  left  in  the  muss  ha<l  bei'n  so  completely 
comminuted  that  no  gold  remaine<l  associated  with  it.  This  is  a  fact  of  extraordinary 
ini]»ortance.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  eouceutratiug  sulphurets  of  silver  by  water, 
under  the  best  conditions,  a  loss  of  from  X)  to  45  per  cent,  cannot  be  ju'evented,  the 
small  amount  in  value  of  silver  shown  by  assay  of  package  No.  tJ  dwindles  into  in»ig- 
n  i  li<ance. 

The  as^say  of  yiaekage  Xo.  *2,  machine  headings,  shows  a  larger  value  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver than  the  assay  of  ]iackag<*  of  Xo.  1,  mill-tailings,  would  Justify  by  ^'Z  f)"^.  How  this 
originati's  we  <'anut)t  say.  It  reipiires  liul  a  small  ]»artielo  of  gold  to  be  present  i!i  the 
one  case,  or  absent  in  the  other,  to  make  a  largi*  diffen'nce  in  the  result,  comparatively. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  such  discrei>aucies.  The  facts  as  they  are  must  be 
taken  as  the  .only  basis  obtainable  in  such  mattrrs. 

The  results  may  be  sunnned  U]) — 

Ist.  Tlie  Kroni  madiine  s^parat  id  Tie-irly  S)l  per  c^ut.  of  tlie  m-^tal  from  the  mass,  and 
left  liofhhiff  of  raluf. 

"id.  Tlie  ore  operated  ui)on  was  in  a  eonilition  that  demanded  the  m'>st  extreme  jrt- 
fection  in  the  machine.    The  result  was  most  surprisingly  successful. 

This  experiment  was  tried  upon  tailing:s;  that  is,  upon  material  the 
very  lightest  portion  of  which,  together  with  the  finest  free  gold  liable 
to  lo8s,  had  been  already  swept  away  by  water.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  test  made  for  quicksilver  and  amalgam,  which  would  certainly 
be  present,  and,  by  its  superior  gravity,  increase  the  apparent  efliciency 
of  the  machine. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  tailings  generally,  the  a.ssays  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Burlingame  and  Von  Sehulz,  showing: 

Per  ton.. 

Undressed  tailings,  45  samples,  average  value $1*7  80 

Blanket  washings,  23  samples,  average  value 59  33 

Dressed  tailings,  38  samples,  average  value 42"  1)0 

Exiieriments  with  Krom's  concentrator  were  subsequently  made  upon 
ore  of  the  second-class  (mill-rock)  with  the  following  results,  as  published 
in  the  Herald : 

I. 

ITie  lot  prepared  for  separation  weighed  3,025  pounds. 

Fi  rat-niu  heading i^^H) 

Second-run  headings ^-^^o 

Tailings 1?  ^04 

Total 3,W5 
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ASSAYS*. 

Gold.  Silver.  Total 

Before  separation $24  t<0  $10  40  $35  d' 

First  hoadiiitrs 66  14  17  29  KJ  4:J 

Sc^roud  headiiifrs 47  12  17  57  f>4  i^' 

Machim*  tailiii«:s 9  'M)  4  42  K)  7*J 

lu  a,000  pouud8 37  20  15  00  o2  ^'* 

CALCULATION. 

Gold.     Silver.     Total. 

In  1,200  pounds  headings $3^«  IM5    SIO  KJ    f4y  ?.♦ 

In  1,800  pouuds  tailin«;s -8:57        3  y7      I'l'M 

II. 

Lot  of  milling  stnti',  second-class  ore,  5,000  ])oundts. 

Headinj?8 7t)T 

Tailings 4.  sr. 

Total 5.0HI 

ASSAY  OF  LOT. 

Before  separation,  per  ton §2.'>  37 

After  separation r 

Headings,  per  ton *>'  I';'' 

Tailings,  per  ton H>  in» 

III. 

Pounds- 
Amount  operated  upon 5,r4»i 

Headings ^ 

Tailings o.(/7»i 

Total 5.541' 

ASSAYS. 

Gold.  Silver.  Total 

Ore,  per  ton |10  33  $2  21  $12  >4 

HeacBngs,  per  ton 87  22  10  37  yc  "Vl* 

Tailings,  per  ton 2  48  1  14  Ht:! 

IV. 

Pound> 
Weight  of  lot  treated G.tMl 

Headings l.:?l" 

Tailings 5.;Ml 

Total , 6.«m1 

ASSAYS. 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Ore,  per  ton $42  37  $4  29  $46  6<' 

Hej\ding8 150  89  11  59  162  4^ 

TaiUngs 7  23  1  82  i>  «v:. 

V. 

^  PonmK 

Weight  of  ore 6.2H' 

Headings T6* 

Tailings 5.44'J 

Total 6.5I" 
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ASSAYS. 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Of  orijriiial  ore,  per  ton $16  53  $2  27  $18  HO 

Of  heaaingB,  perton 99  21  10  92  110  13 

Of  tailings,  ixjr  ton 3  10  1  17  4  27 

Tbese  experiments  indicate  the  usefulness  of  dry  concentration  where 
«uftieient  water  cannot  be  obtained,  or  where  the  necessary  capital  for 
complete  separating-works  is  not  available.  But  they  do  not  prove  its 
superiority  to  the  modern  apparatus  in  which  water  is  scientifically  em- 
l)loyed — an  excellent  example  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  Wilson  & 
Cass  works,  in  Clear  Creek  County.  In  the  latter  works,  originally 
built  for  dressing  argentiferous  galena,  extraordinary  success  has  been 
obtained  in  the  concentration  of  poor  gold  ores ;  but  the  location  of  the 
establishment  is  such  as  to  necessitate  expensive  transportation  of  the 
ore.  A  serious  objection  to  dry  concentration  is  the  requirement  of  dry- 
stamping,  which  is  exp€»nsive  and  slow,  compared  with  wet,  or  of  care- 
ful drying  of  the  crushed  ore,  which  is  also  expensive.  The  subsequent 
use  of  the  Stetefeldt  furnace,  recommended  by  Colonel  Baker,  is  not  yet 
a  matter  of  practical  success  in  treating  gold  ores :  and  the  royalty 
charged  by  the  patentees,  as  well  as  the  great  capacity  of  the  furnace, 
operates  somewhat  against  its  introduction.  The  greatest  economy 
would  require  the  erection  of  large  furnaces,  and  these  could  onlj^  be 
sui)plied  with  concentrated  ore  by  purchase,  there  being  no  single  com- 
I)auy  in  Colorado  which  can  keep  a  Stetefeldt  furnace  running  with  its 
own  concentrated  ores.  In  other  words,  the  whole  reduction  business 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  establishments,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  first-class  ores.  I  doubt  both  the  practicability  and  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  revolution.  But  the  necessity  of  better  concentra- 
tion and  a  remodeling  of  the  present  system  I  do  not  doubt,  though  I 
believe  that  the  method  of  wet-stamping  and  amalgamation  will  not  be 
superseded.  I  should  add  that  in  Clear  Creek  County,  where  silver  ores 
are  treated  by  dry  crushing  and  chloridizing  roasting,  Mr.  Krom's  ma- 
chine has  been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation,  without  competi- 
tion. The  Central  City  Register  of  October  19  gives  the  following 
account  of  recent  experiments : 

The  Washington  mill  at  Georgetown,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  ulace,  has 
had  a  multiplicity  of  processes  and  managers  in  it  at  ditferent  periods,  and  as  many 
failures,  so  that  the  people  learned  to  look  upon  it  with  a  superstitious  dread  when  any 
activity  in  the  way  of  work  was  started  up,  which  occurred  every  year  and  lasted  for 
alMMit  a  month  ;  the  people  would  say, ''  There  goes  another  bubble  that  will  soon^burst. " 
This  was  the  case  when  Krom's  dry  ore  concentrator  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Jacobs  in  1P69. 
and,  so  far  as  his  experiments  wont,  it  proved  no  less  a  failure  than  previous  processes, 
Mr.  Benicnt,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  property,  came  to  Georgetown  last  spring  for 
the  i)nrpose  ol' determining  his  future  course  for  his  company,  in  reference  to  their  Col- 
orado investments.  He  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition,  and  determined  upon 
a  last  effort  to  make  the  Kroni  separator  work  successfully  on  the  Georgetown  ores. 
He  has  devoted  the  entire  snunner  to  his  experiments,  and,  with  the  aid  of  common 
.sense  and  close  attention  to  his  work,  has  so  far  succeeded  that  the  two  machines  are 
kept  constantly  in  motion  on  ore  from  the  Terrible  lode,  and  to  all  appearance  doin^ 
the  work  well.  The  machinery  now  in  use  consists  of  a  Dodge  crusher,  with  Cornish 
rollers,  three  revolving  screens  eight  feet  long,  and  three  Krom  separators,  eaeh  calcu- 
lated to  work  on  different-si7>ed  i>articles  of  ore.  Four  mpn  do  all  the  work,  as  follows : 
One  engineer,  oue  in  the  crushing-niom,  one  tending  the  concentrators,  and 'one  man 
of  all  work.  The  capacity  of  tiu-  mill  is  eight  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Ninety-seven 
tons  of  third-class  ore  haVe  be«n  sent  fr«)ni  the  Terri])le  lode  to  this  mill,  and  thirty- 
eight  tons  of  concentrated  ore  have  been  sent  to  Stewart's  works  since  they  commenced 
working  the  concentrators.  This  third-class  cu'e  is  dressed  down  two-thirds,  or  three 
tons  into  one,  at  a  cost  of  -illO  per  ton  on  the  gross  weight.  An  actual  test  gave  the 
following  resnlts  :  Ten  and  a  half  tons  of  third-class  Terrible  Company's  <»re  yielded 
-I  tons  860  pounds  of  concentrated  ore ;  five  tons  of  fourth-class  ore  yielded  by  the 
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same  process,  1  ton  and  1,216  pounds  of  concentrated  ore.  The  present  -working  of 
these  machines  is  not  very  close.  No  mineral  escapes  with  the  hjEfht  rock  or  waste, 
hut  a  portion  of  the  rock  goes  with  the  mineral.  This  manner  of  dressing  the  rock  i:« 
a  success,  as  will  he  seen  hy  the  following :  Stewart,  charges  for  rwlucing  this  cla-^s  of 
ore  $!i5  i>er  ton ;  three  tons,*  at  8^55,  $105.  For  dressing  three  tons  into  one,  at  $10,  ^tt> : 
reduciug,  per  ton,  S35;  total,  $G5;  a  saving  to  the  mine-owner  on  every  three  tons«f 
♦binl-class  ore  of  ^40.  So  far  this  process  is  a  success.  The  fact  must  not  he  lost  -iijiht 
of,  however,  that  this  method  of  separation  can  only  he  applied  to  that  class  ot*  ore>i  iu 
which  th«*  silver  is  carried  hy  the  heavier  minerals,  such  as  zinc  and  lead.  When  thf 
Hilvrr  exists  i>riucipally  as  a  sulphun*t  the  process  cannot  b<^  worked  so  clostrly,  ami 
happily  does  not  iwed  to,  as  this  class  of  ore  is  rich  enoujji^h  without  coue^'Utration. 

SMKLTING  IN  SHAFT  FURNACES. 

Tlie  process  of  smeltiii;;  iu  reverberatories,  as  employe<l  at  Proll's^ioi 
HilFs  works,  is  acknowledjjcoil  to  be  expensive  in  fuel  and  labor.  Iv.ir 
claimed  to  be  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  ores  and  rtuxe<. 
Several  attenij^ts  have  been  inacie  to  smelt  in  cupola  furnaces,  but  most 
of  them  have  failed,  because  they  rcMpiired  a  supply  of  galena,  whirh 
could  not  be  obtained.  It  is  a  prevalent  delusion  in  Colorado  tliat  im- 
mense fjuantities  of  p:alena  ores  can  be  had  by  calling  for  them;  bat  ilip 
demand  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  vain.  Even  the  galenas  of  Clear 
Creek  County  are  in  general  so  highly  charged  with  zinc-blende,  pyrlr*"^. 
etc.,  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  cuiJola. 

The  Western  smelting-works,  erecting  in  IMack  Hawk,  at  the  time  of 
my  last  visit,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  William  West,  a  practical  smelter, 
were  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  The  ore  was  to  be  desulphurized 
without  crushing,  in  kilns,  such  as  are  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  from  pyrites,  then  melted  in  a  cupola-furnace,  producing,'  a 
matte,  which  was  to  be  recalcined  and  remelted,  for  concentration. 
The  final  separation  of  the  metals  was  to  be  effected  at  the  works,  sul- 
phuric acid  being  obtained  from  chambers  to  be  erected  iu  <*onnertion 
with  the  kilns.  Tiie  capacity  of  the  works  was  intended  to  be  ten  tons 
daily.  In  this  plan,  the  cupola-smelting  is  similar  to  that  effected  in  th«^ 
copper-furnaces  of  Ducktowu,  Tennessee  ;  but  the  greater  i)roportion  of 
iron-sulphurets  in  the  Central  City  ores,  the  different  nature  of  tlie 
gangue,  and  the  more  serious  expense  occasioned  by  short  campaigns 
and  "  salamanders''  render  the  undertaking  more  difficult  in  Colorado. 
The  furnaces  were  substantially  built;  and  I  have  since  heaixl  of  a  suc- 
cessful commencement  of  operations.  The  experiuient  is,  in  my  opinion. 
a  hazardous  one;  but  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  it  will  /ail  from  canst-^ 
inherent  in  the  metallurgical  plan.  My  latest  news,  December  •>. 
si)eaks  of  the  works  as  running  at  full  capacity. 

THE   COLORADO   COAL. 

The  most  significant  single  specimen  in  the  fine  array  of  minerals  a: 
the  Denver  Fair  was  a  huge  block  of  coal,  said  to  weigh  five  and  a  halt 
tons,  from  Marshall's  mine,  near  Golden  City.  Another  mine  (Murphy *^• 
furnished  a  single  lump  weighing  two  or  three  tons.  The  Marshall  vein 
is  14  feet  thick,  of  which  13  feet  are  workable  coal.  The  questiou 
whether  this  coal  can  be  used  in  metallurgical  operations  is  an  iiupint- 
ant  one,  and  the  answer  is,  I  regret  to  say,  somewhat  doubtful.  The 
analysis  published  of  the  Marshall  specimen  (by  whom  madel,ilonot 
know)  gives  but  three  per  cent,  of  ash  and  three  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
rest  being  ])ut  down  as  fixed  carbon  and  hydro-carbon.  Believing  the 
coal  to  be  lignite,  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  so  nearly  anhydrous.  Ail 
lignitc^^  contain  (considerable  water  in  chemical  combination  ;  ami  I  fear 
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that  in  this  analysis  the  coal  was  merely  dried,  and  the  loss  in  weight 
set  down  as  water,  while  the  chemically-combined  water,  passing  off  in 
the  subseqnent  distillation,  was  reckoned  with  the  hydro-carbon.  The 
error,  if  such  it  is,  is  a  vital  one.  The  water  in  lignites  not  only  decreases 
the  amount  of  actual  fuel,  but  by  evfvporation  absorbs  Ueat  in  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  it  may  be  consequently  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  main* 
tain  high  smelting  temperatures  with  such  fuel  economically. 

Some  experiments  alreatly  made  have  resulted  both  ways ;  but  the 
fiworable  results,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  obtained  on  too  small  a 
scale  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  while  the  unfavorable  ones  may  possi- 
bly be  due  to  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  grates  and  fire-bridges 
used  for  wood,  which  are,  of  course,  somewhat  unsuitable.  Decisive 
tests  have  yet  to  be  made ;  meanwhile,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
coal  can  be  used  successfully  in  gas-furnaces  with  regenerators,  and  per- 
haps not  otherwise.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  excellent  for  all  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  for  the  generation  of  steam  ;  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
soon  be  furnished  so  cheaply  as  to  supersede  wood  for  these  applica- 
tions. This  should  make  the  supply  of  wood  and  charcoal  for  furnaces 
last  much  longer  than  it  will  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  added  that  there  is  no  lack  of  wood  in  the  Rocky 
Mountiuns.  The  trouble  is  that  it  speedily  thins  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns  and  metiillurgical  works ;  and  the  prices  of  labor  and 
hauling  are  such  as  to  make  it  expensive  when  brought  from  a  distance. 
I  hardly  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  prices  of  fuel  will  rise  beyond 
present  figures  at  this  place  for  some  time  to  come.  I  believe  Professor 
Hill,  at  Black  Hawk,  pays  from  $5  to  87  per  cord  for  wood,  and  say  13 
to  lo  cents  per  bushel  for  xiharcoal. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  SPEED  OF  STA^IPS   IN   COLORADO  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

The  question,  what  is  the  best  proportion  nuioug  weight,  fall,  and 
speed  of  stamps,  is  one  which  has  not  yet  received  thorough  and  sts 
t^matic  examination.  In  considering  the  economical  application  of 
stamping-machinerj',  we  meet,  at  the  beginning,  with  serious  diflSculties 
in  obtaining  accurate  data  for  comparison.  The  weight  and  fall  of 
stamps  vary  as  the  shoes  and  dies  wear  out ;  and  this  may  lead  to  a 
change  of  speed  also.  Moreover,  defects  in  engines,  boilers,  or  niachi 
nery  for  the  transmission  of  power,  may  occasion  serious  losses,  which 
cannot  fairly  be  charged  to  the  arrangements  of  the  stamps  proi)er. 
Again,  the  capacity  of  stamp  mills  is  directly  dependent,  in  some  degree, 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  discharge,  fineness  of  screens,  and  otber 
peculiarities  of  the  battery.  Finally,  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  tlie 
rock  crushed  varies  so  much  that  comparisons  between  different  locali- 
ties cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.  The  safest  experiments  are  tha^ 
made  in  the  same  mill,  by  changing  first  one  and  then  another  conditiou 
of  working;  but  this  is  seldom  possible  for  such  conditions  as  weight 
and  lift  of  stamps,  and  only  .within  narrj)w  limits  for  their  speed. 

We  may  eliminate  questions  of  friction,  transmission,  and  generation 
of  power,  in  the  case  of  stamps,  by  measuring  the  power  actually  devel 
oped  by  their  fall.  Thus,  the  weight,  multiplied  into  the  fall  in  feet. 
and  the  number  of  drops  per  minute,  gives  us  exactly  the  number  of 
foot-pounds  exerted  by  each  stamp.  Dividing  by  33,000,  the  number  of 
foot-pounds  per  minute  in  one-horse  power,  we  have  the  horse-power 
per  stamp,  from  which  the  effective  power  of  the  whole  mill  may  be  ob 
tained.  Dividing  the  amount  of  rock  crushed  daily  by  the  effective 
horse-power,  gives  us  the  daily  amount  per  horse-power.;  and  this  is  the 
best  measure  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  stamps. 
A  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  would  require  us  to  determine  the 
exact  influence  of  the  discharge,  etc.,  and  the  exa^t  resistance  offered  by 
different  classes  of  rocks,  for  both  of  which  points  the  data  are  wanting. 

Professor  J.  D.  Hague,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Uniteil  State> 
Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  gives  a  valuable  table 
of  the  operations  of  a  number  of  mills  in  Gilpin  County,  Colorado.  The 
discussion  of  this  table  leads  to  some  interesting  results,  which  I  shall 
briefly  set  forth.  I  give  a  portion  of  it,  rearranged  to  suit  the  object  iu 
view,  and  furnished  with  additional  columns. 
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Iliinrn  

BI*rkH«wk 

Polar  Star 

(■hicaj;o 

Nvvmith 

Tniversit^r 

Holbrook'M 

Miley  4:  AblHJB..., 

S«-D««'n»lerfer 

Holman , 

IJat«-B 

Smith  Si  Parmeleo. 
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Star  . 

Xamiean«i'tt 

Montana 
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(iilpin  Company  . 
¥iT*x  National '. . . 

Oj.bir 

^\  bitoomb'fl 

gnartz  Hill 


<  'amndelet 

(lU'aMon  Sl  Company  . 

Mil^'y  &  Johutiou 

lif  laware 


>  P«rrin 

-'  Lincoln 

a»  JHoit 

:n  Tni«t 

^-  Winnebago  . 

-J  Eiir«'ka 
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Nnmcrical  av<'ni«:i'«. . 
Dynamical  avcra<;cH  . 
<  irusH  averages 


i. 

E. 

*  s; 

9 

r  fc7 

s 

e 

> 

®  ki 

2.a 

il 
1' 

1! 

1 

c 
a 

a 

B 

1 

l| 

Jz; 

U< 

» 

H 

H 

^ 

20 

(J60 

14 

30* 

14.0 

17 

1.21 

60 

850 

14 

15 

27.0 

30 

1.11 

•^4 

425 

14 

30 

10.8 

15 

1.38 

■20 

450 

14 

40 

13.5 

15 

1.11 

ao 

550 

14 

35 

13.2 

174* 

1.32 

15 

500 

15 

30 

8.1 

111' 

1.41 

13 

500 

14 

30 

6.6 

iii* 

1.73 

lio 

584 

12 

28 

12.4 

26 

2.10 

•20 

450 

12 

34 

9.2 

15 

1.62 

1*2 

400 

12 

22 

3.2 

?t 

2.34 

a 

425 

12 

30 

3.1 

2.43 

25 

550 

14 

35 

17.0 

22i 

1.32 

20 

650 

14 

16* 

9.6 

13 

1.35 

12 

500 

12* 

40 

7.3 

7i 

1.03 

40 

750 

14 

30 

31.8 

37i 

1.18 

30 

750 

12 

40 

27.2 

:i31* 

1.24 

24 

600 

12* 

35 

15.3 

L47 

18 

500 

16 

32* 

11.6 

llj* 

0.98 

25 

900 

14 

28 

22.3 

22i 

1.01 

24 

504) 

14 

30 

12.7 

182 

1.47 

12 

430 

13 

:« 

5.4 

iir 

2.12 

12 

550 

16 

22 

5.9 

7 

1.19 

12 

700 

ri 

40 

6.8 

12i* 

1.84 

12 

350 

12 

50 

6.4 

21 

3.30 

8 

050 

15 

27 

5.3 

7 

1.31 

1(5 

500 

12 

40 

9.7 

19" 

1.96 

15 

500 

12 

26- 

5.9 

13 

2.20 

C  10 
i    12 

450 
GOO 

1-J» 
13 

45* 
23- 

1  11.6 

161* 

1.42 

12 

G25 

14 

24 

6.4 

124* 

1.96 

12 

450 

16 

2M* 

6.1 

64- 

1.08 

30 

700 

14 

23' 

18.6 

204* 

1.10 

20 

500 

15 

30 

11.3 

15 

1.32 

Itf 

450 

15 

25  . 

7.7 

12 

1.55 

(k)6 

396,110 

383.0 

537 

51.16 

19.88 

603.83 

15.  34 

29.69 

0.58 

0.82 

1.55 

in.  tit* 

603.83  , 

13.5:1 

28.31 

0.58 

0.82 

1.40 

1{>.  en 

580.  27 

13.41 

30.  fc2 

11.60 

16.27 

1.55 

1  have  taken  from  the  report  the  names  of  mills,  number  of  stamps 
niniiin^,  weight  of  stamps,  fall  in  inches,  number  of  drops  per  minute, 
and  tons  of  ore  crushed  per  day.  To  these  columns  I  have  added  one 
iih'mg  the  total  horse-power  developed  and  one  giving  the  tons  of  ore 
crushed  daily  per  horse-power  developed.  These  figures  are  obtained 
hy  s(*parate  calculations  for  each  mill.  At  the  bottom  of  the  table  cer- 
tain totals  and  averages  have  been  added.  The  total  number  of  stamps 
»*.\plains  itself.  The  tot«il  weight  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  num- 
*M'r  and  weight  for  each  mill,  and  then  aggregating  these  products.  The 
total  horse-power,  again,  is  a  simple  addition.  The  methods  of  obtain- 
ing averages  require  more  detailed  comment.  In  several  columns  the 
numerical  differs  decidedly  from  the  dynamical  average ;  thus,  if  we 
niultiply  the  number  of  stamps  in  each  mill  by  their  fall,  add  these  pro- 
♦lucts,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  total  number  of  stamps,  we  obtain  a 
uunierical  average  of  the  fall ;  and  a  similar  process  gives  us  a  numerical 
average  of  the  number  of  drops  per  minute;  but  if  we  should  attempt 
to  dHluce  from  the  total  number  of  stamps,  their  average  weight  and 
'numerical)  average  fall  and  speed,  the  total  horse-power  developed,  we 
'^iiould  obtain  a  result  different  from  that  which  is  arrived  at  by  simply 


*  Enttmated.  ^fiifrally  from  maxima  and  minima  given.    Tbus  15  to  20  is  put  at  174. 
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adding  the  totals  given  in  the  column  of  horse-i)ower  developed.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  In  taking  a  merely  numerical  average  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  weight  of  the  different  stamps ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  multiply  the  number  and  Keight  of  stamps  of  each  mill  into  the  drop 
and  to  divide  the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  aggregate  weight  of  all 
the  stamps  of  all  the  mills.  In  calculating  the  average  speed  the  drop, 
as  well  as  the  number  and  weight,  must  be  included.  This  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  an  example,  comprising,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  ouly 
two  mills.    I  take,  almost  at  random,  Kos.  2  and  11  from  the  table,  viz: 

Black  Hawk :  60  stamps,  850  pounds,  14  inches,  15  drops,  27  horse 
power. 
Bates  :  8  stamps,  425  pounds,  12  inches,  30  drops,  3.1  horse-power. 
The  totals  would  be  6S  stamps,  54,400  pounds,  and  30.1  horsepower. 
The  numerical  averages  are  obtained  as  follows: 
J?ViW.— 60x14=840 
8x12=  96 

68  936    Average  fall,  13.76  inches. 

iSi>cerf.— 60x15=  900 
8x30=  240 

GS  1,140    Average  speed,  16.76  drops  per  minute. 

But  these  averages  would  give  us  54,400x-^xl6.76-r- 33,000= 

31.68  horse-power,  whereas  the  aggregate  horse-i>ower,  as  we  know  by 
calculating  it  separately  for  each  mill,  is  30.1  horse-power. 
The  dynamical  averages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obtained  as  follows: 
FalL^aO  X  850=  51,000  51,000  x  14  =  714,000 

8x425=  3,400  3,400x12=   40,800 


54,400  754,800 

Average  fall  =  754,800  4-  54,400  =  13.87  inches. 

Speed.— 714,000  x  15  =  10,710,000 
40,800x30=   1,224,000 

754,800  11,934,000 

Average  speed= 11,934,0004- 754,800= 15.81  drops  per  minute. 

If  no  w  we  calculate  the  total  horsepower  upon  these  dynamical  averages, 

13  87 
we  have  54,400  x  —^o"  ^  15.814-33,000=30.1  horsepower,  which  agrees 

with  the  total  from  the  table. 

A  third  set  of  averages,  which  I  call,  for  convenience,  gix>ss  averages, 
is  obtained  by  disregarding  the  number  as  well  as  the  weight  of  stamps, 
and  considering  only  the  number  of  mills.  Thus,  in  the  case  just  giveu. 
the  gross  averages  would  be  637.5  pounds,  13  inches,  and  22.5  drops 
This  has  little  value  for  accuracy-;  but  it  is  the  usual  manner  in  which 
casual  observers  estimate  the  matter,  and  it  shows  what  is  the  fashion 
or  prevailing  custom  among  owners  of  mills.  Bearing  these  distinctions 
in  mind,  we  have  the  following  results,  based  on  a  comparison  of  thirty- 
three  mills : 

Total  number  of  stamps,  656;  average  number  in  each  mill,  lO.S^S; 
total  weight  of  stamps, 396,110  pounds;  average  weight,  603.83  i>ounds; 
average  weight  reckoned  by  mills,  without  reference  to  their  size,  5S0.27 
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pounds ;  average  fall  in  inches,  reckoned  from  the  number  of  stamps 
onlj',  15.34;  average  fall  in  inches,  reckoned  from  the  number  of  mills 
only,  13.41 ;  average  fall  in  inches,  reckoned  from  number  and  weight 
of  stamps,  or  average  fall  of  the  average  stamp  of  603.83  pounds,  13.53 ; 
average  speed  by  stamps,  29.69  drops  per  minute;  average  speed  by 
mills.  30.82  drops  per  minute;  average  speed  of  the  average  003.83- 
pound  stamp,  falling  13.53  inches,  28.31  drops  per  minute;  total  horse- 
l>ower  developed,  383 ;  average  per  stamp,  (obtained  by  dividing  by  the 
total  number  of  stamps,)  .5S]  horse- power  developed  by  the  average 
stamp  at  average  fall  and  speed,  (calculated  from  the  dynamical  averages, ) 
Sy^,  which  necessarily  agrees  with  the  foregoing;  average  per  mill, 
11.60  horse-power;  total  number  of  tons  crushed  daily,  537;  average  per 
stamp,  .82 ;  average  per  mill,  16.27 ;  total  number  of  tons  crushed  by 
the  development  of  thirty -three  horse-powers,  one  in  each  mill,  51.16; 
average  per  mill  or  stamp,  numerically,  1.55;  actual  daily  product  per 
horse-power  developed  by  the  irv'erage  stamp,  1.40  tons.  These  figures 
admit  of  further  profitable  discussion. 

The  diflPerence  between  the  gross  and  dynamical  averages  of  weighr 
of  stamx)s  indicates  that  the  larger  mills  carry,  on  the  whole,  heavier 
stamps.  The  difference  between  the  gross  and  dynamical  averages  of 
fall  is  slight,  while  both  of  these  are  considerably  less  than  the  numer- 
ical average,  showing  that  the  larger  mills,  on  the  whole,  adopt  a  greater 
fall  than  the  gross  average,  but  the  greater  aggregate  weight  of  metal 
in  the  smaller  mills  nearly  restores  the  dynamical  average  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion,  as  shown  by  the  gross  average.  The  differences  in  the 
averages  of  speed  are  more  diflficidt  to  explain.  It  appears  that  30.82 
drops  per  minute  is  the  fashion,  and  that  the  few  large  mills  running 
at  15  and  16  do  not  reduce  the  numerical  average  below  29.69.  But 
when  the  fall  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  appears  that  the  slow-run- 
ning stamps  (as  might  be  expected)  drop  further,  thus  increasing  their 
effect,  and  reducing  the  real  effective  average  speed  to  28.31  drops  per 
minute.  The  difference  between  the  dynamical  and  numerical  averages 
of  daily  product  per  horse-power  shows  that  the  mills  developing 
less  than  11.6  horse-power  crush,  on  the  whole,  slightly  more  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  greater  capacity;  but  in  view  of  the  very  great 
variations  in  the  final  column  of  the  table,  this  residual  difference  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  deficiencies 
in  economy  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  two  classes.  If  the 
matter  turned  upon  the  daily  management  only,  the  larger  mills  being 
presumably  under  more  skillful  management,  might  be  called  upon  to 
show  better  results;  but  the  conditions  here  discussed  are  mainly  those 
of  original  construction ;  and  some  of  the  largest  mills  in  this  table  are 
among  the  oldest  and  the  worst. 

How  far  is  this  exhibit  invalidated  by  the  conditions  of  discharge, 
size  of  screens,  etc.,  and  hardness  of  rock,  not  included  in  it  f  By  the 
former,  I  think,  not  to  any  great  extent,  as  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  these  conditions  have  been  made  as  favorable  in  every  case  as  the 
form  of  the  battery  and  the  necessities  of  amalgamation  will  allow,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  mortars  and  screens  are  of  one  general  pattern,  the 
California  high  mortar  not  being  in  tavor,  and  Eussia  iron,  punched, 
being  preferred  to  wire  screens,  and  slits  to  needle-holes.  Variations  in 
the  diameter  of  shoes  are,  I  must  confess,  more  common,  and  consti- 
tute an  element  which  I  have  disregarded  only  because  the  data  are 
wanting.  But  this  element,  if  included  in  the  discussion,  would 
strengthen  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  since  the  mills  having  the  largest 
diameter  of  shoe,  as  the  Black  Hawk  and  Gregory,  which  have  9-inch 
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shoes,  do  not  reach  on  that  account  even  the  average  efficiency.  It  may 
be  inferred,  therefore,  that  in  crushing  average  quartz  the  conditions  of 
weight  and  speed  are  more  influential  than  slight  variations  in  the 
crushing  surface. 

The  hardness  of  rock  is  a  serious  disturbance  to  the  calculations. 
Surface  rock  differs  considerably  from  the  deep  quartz  in  this  respect, 
and  doubtless  affects  unfavorably  the  apparent  results  of  the  larger 
mills.  It  should  be  distinctlj'^  understood,  therefore,  that  the  general 
conclusions  deduced  from  the  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  are 
modified  by  special  conditions.  If  any  mill  shows  a  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  average  effectiveness,  it  is  fair  to  inquire  what  kind 
of  rock  it  is  crushing  before  concluding  that  its  superior  or  inferior 
capacity  is  due  to  the  weight,  drop,  and  speed  of  the  stamps. 

With  these  qualifications,  we  may  assume  that  the  average  or  normal 
stamp  of  Colorado  weighs  about  600  pounds,  drops  about  13.5  inches, 
about  28  times  a  minute,  and  crushes  82  tons  daily,  or  about  1.4  tons 
per  horse-power  developed.  This  is  probably  less  than  the  average  effi- 
ciency, measured  in  the  same  way,  of  California  stamps.  It  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Ashburner,  whose  observa- 
tions some  five  yeai*s  ago  led  him  to  fix  upon  1.25  tons  daily  per  horse- 
power, as  the  average  result  of  the  stamp-mills  of  California,  bat  im- 
provement of  construction  since  introduced  have  inei^eased  their 
ca])acity. 

The  mill  at  Lone  Pine,  Inyo  County,  (p.  22  of  my  last  report,)  is  said 
o  crush  per  horse-power,  daily,  3.81  tons,  with  G50-pound  stamps,  dru[H 
\jng  8  inches,  60  times  per  minute. 

The  table  of  quartz  mills  in  Tuolumne  County,  California,  (Ib.j  p.  26,. 
gives  the  following  results  when  reduced : 


-•    I  2  G- « 


Naniti  of  mill. 


Clio 

Eagle 

Golden  Kale 

Kuox  &  Co 

App 

Heslep 

Trio 

Mooney  &  Co . . , 
Oliver  &  Harris. 

Keist 

Rawhide 

Patterson* 

Musser 

Soulshy 

Starr  King 

Gilson 


500 
500 
750 
50(» 

500 
400 
HK) 
(>(«» 
5<»f» 
fiOO 
500 
5(K) 


60     1 

bO 

70 

(J5     ' 

HO     , 

60     , 

Grizzly 500 

Bonita 

Consuelo 

Monitor 

HazleDell 

Shanghai ■ 

Hunter * 

Sell  &  Martin 

Nonpariel 

Bnrns  &Co 

Rattlesnake 


60 
40 
65 
55 
70 
0)0 
60 
60 


5(H) 

60     ' 

500 

60 

500 

60     , 

'       5(K) 

60 

500 

60 

500 

60 

500 

60 

5(K) 

60 

500 

60 

500 

60 

500 

60 

500 

60 

500 

60 

=  1 


8 

l.tS 

6 

1.4'« 

6 

1.:*; 

6 

l.fti 

6 

O  'Jit 

7 

l.M 

8 

1/il 

10 

,        ^Ix'^ 

9 

l.U 

8 

^lU 

8 

1.47 

f 

h'2\ 

8 

l.tC* 

10 

l/i4 

8 

1         1..V. 

8 

1      ur. 

8 

i.t?» 

8 

l.tS 

8 

l.tV) 

8 

l.(S> 

8 

1.63 

8 

1.65 

8 

l.tG 

8 

l.X 

H 

1.65 

8 

1.65 

e  1 

1.65 
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The  stamp-mills  of  Sutter  Creek  mining  district,  in  Amador  County, 
ralifornia,  (2i>.,  p.  34,)  show,  by  a  similar  calculation,  the  following  re- 
sults ; 


Name  of  mill. 


Enrrka 

Bulger 

K.*-- 

Lincoln  Mill 

Mahony  Brothers 

Mabony  

Ki'VHtoue 


c 

^  a 


^ 


650 
500 
500 
450 
600 
600 
600 


III 


76 

79 

75» 

79 

70 

70 

74 


9 

9* 

9* 

9 
11 
U 

9 


*  S  si 

00    c_    S 


1.67 
1.18 
1.46 
1.48 
1.14 
1.07 
1.59 


The  table  of  quartz  mills  in  Eldorado  County,  California,  (Zft.,  p.  37,) 
nelils,  under  discussion,  the  following  results  : 


Name  of  mill. 

Weight  of 
stamp. 

Number  of 
drops  per 
minute. 

Height   of 
drop    in 
inches. 

Tons  daily 
per  horse- 
power. 

Piu  itic , 

500 
300 
600 
r><)5 
650 
400 
400 
300 

75 
75 
75  . 

HO 
70 
(>5 

80 
80 

8 
8 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
7 

1.32 

ILinuon 

1.76 

INihI 

1.32 

Ii"l«-p<'ndence  - 

1.24 

( r\«»tal 

1.45 

'^t;ll\vagon 

1.65 

>*ar 

1.72 

^  t»iiti<leuce .   ..................................... 

3.93 

The  quartz  mills  of  Colfax  district.  Placer  County,  (Jfe.,  pp.  39,  42,) 
show : 


Name  of  mill. 

Weight  of 
stamp. 

Number  of 
dro)>s  per 
minute. 

Height    of 
drop    in 
inches. 

«  2  u 

=  "?§ 

l.:\v  Oak 

1       600 

60 
65 
.75 
60 

12 
11 

10 
10 

1,83 

K.-iujfStin     . 

800 

1.38 

' '  •  ''ii  Kiuiirrant   .......  ....  ...... 

'       7(K) 

1.51 

I'!":i.'rr 

j       800 

1.24 

S<»rae  of  the  quartz  mills  of  Nevada  County,  California,  show  the  fol- 
lowing results,  (see  report  of  1870,  X)p.  44,  liOO ;  and  report  of  1801),  pp. 
-5.  Ii6,  27,  29  :) 


*  EHtimat4;d. 


U.  Ex.  10 25 
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Eureka. 


Name  of  mill. 


Empire* 

North  Star 

Idaho  

Pitteburx 

Allisou  Ranch. 


700  - 

lot 

6H 

1." 

S'yO  ' 

lot 

m 

17 

800 

lot  . 

6-2 

!.'■ 

950 

lot 

60t 

950 

10 

60 

l.t 

650 

lot 

rti 

l.f. 

1,000  ' 

11 

60t 

•  1' 

t  Estimated. 

*  Destroyed  by  Are  in  1870. 

Four  mills  iu  Sierra  County,  California,  (see  report  of  1870,  p.  t>*^, 
show  the  following: 


* 

Name  of  mill. 

o 

1 

u 

rz  S 

c 

[at 

X 

5 

±4 

Brush  Creek . 

700 

62 
60 
60 

85 

Hi 

1 

Indepeudeiice. . . 

1         7(K) 

Alaska 

!         700 

Docile 

750 

I 

It* 


1.4: 


Some  of  the  quartz  mills  of  Yuba  County,  California,  (lb.,  j).  71,)  *^\^^: 


Name  of  miU. 


Pennsylvania  Mill 

Donnebroge  Mill 

Rattlesnake  Mill 

Sweet  Veuf^eance  MiU . 
Scabby  HiU  MiU 


o  .    o 

.n  a   I  ss  S  s  I  -t:--  . 


111    f|-|.?ii 


650 
720 
650 
650 
600 


70 
70 
70 
70. 
70  , 


10  '       1  ■ 

10         I.- 

10          1. : 

10          !. 

10          I.i 

The  quartz  mills  of  Oregon  gulch,  Butte  County,  California,  {Ih..  :•. 
74,)  give: 


Name  of  mill. 

(4.1 

c    . 

^£* 

.2  S 
> 

Nisbet  MiU 

600 
600 
750 

68  1           10          I  ^' 

Cambria  MiU 

^  '           10          I.i* 

Sparks  &  Smith  MiU 
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Tlie  quartz  mills  of  Plumas  Couuty,  California,  ( J&.,  pp.  76,  78,)  show 
the  following  relative  efficiencies: 


Name  of  mill. 


Eurt'ka 

Hauimoth 

WtKMlward  &.  Co. .. 

Bull  Frog 

Crfst^<*nt 

Jndkins  &  Kellogg. 

CHletlonia 

Dixie 

Biitchelder's 

Lone  Star 

SlcClelland 

X«'AV  York 

Pennsylvania 

Indian  Valley 

Wliitnev 


1.45 

1.83 

1.76 

2.20 

1.35 

2.03 

2.03 

2.94 

4.71* 

2.83 

4.66* 

2.44 

2.20 

2.44 

1.55 


'  TbeRe  flznres  are  so  larpe  that  they  should  bo  rejected  aa  involviuji  either  an  error  in  the  report,  o^^ 
fiome  anexpVained  peculiarity  of  conditions  of  operation. 

The  quartz  mills  of  Shasta  County,  California,  (i7>.,  p.  85,)  show  the 
following  calculated  efficiency: 


Name  of  mill. 

Number  of 
drops  per 
minute,      j 

Height    of  1 
drop  in  in- 
ches. 

11. 

aa  u  ^ 
H 

Washinorfon  Mill 

600 
500 
600 

60 
60 
60 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

1  83 

Highland  Mill 

2  20 

Honevcomb  Mill - . 

1.83 

Potow'i    Mill 

600             60 
600             60 
300             60 
500             60 

1.83 

Mammoth  Mill ., 

1.83 

Jollie  Mill 

2.75 

hck's  Mill 

2. 20 

The  Hermit  Mill,  in  the  Sweetwater  district,  Wyoming,  (J6.,  p.  331,) 
shows  the  following:  Weight,  650;  speed,  80;  drop,8J;  tons  daily  per 
horse-power,  1.79. 

An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  stamp-mills  of 
Australia  and  Brazil.  (16.,  pp.  677-'79.)  The  rough  averages  given  for 
the  different  Australian  districts  cannot  be  very  closely  discussed ;  but 
hy  taking  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  horse- 
power and  product  given,  we  have: 
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District. 


BalLirat 

Beech  worth. . 
Saiulhurst  ... 
MaiT  borough 
Castlemaine  . 

Ararat 

Gipp^sLand-. 


Weight   of 
!      Btamp. 


400  to  a^^o 
442  to  775 
500  to  800 
450  to  800 
450  to  a)0 
500  to  675 
600  to  750 


7  to  10 

5  to  14 

6  to  18 
6  to  22 

6  to  l'> 
7i  to  10 

7  to  10 


Horse  power  |  J  '3  ,- 
expended  per  "  —  ; 
stamp.  I   1  =  i 


50  to  85 
40  to  90 
25  to  75 
50  to  75 
35  to  75 
60  to  72 
60  to  80 


1.00  to  2. 00 
.75  to  1.50 
.66  to  2. 00 
.  .50  to  2. 50 
.  50  to  2. 01} 
.75 
.75  to  1.50 


1..-J 

ilJ 

1:3 


The  stamp-batteries  of  the  Port  Philip  Company,  at  Clunes,  Anstra^ 
lia,  show,  {Ib.y  p.  078  : ) 

Weight  of  stamp.          Drop.  in.  Speed.          Tods  daily  per  H.  P. 

GOO                           8*  75                                2.42 


800 


8« 


to 


3.30 


This  is  extraordinary  efficiency ;  but  the  batteries  are  aided  by  ro<k 
breakers,  and  have  a  double  dincharge. 

The  stamp-mills  of  Cornish  pattern  in  use  at  the  Morro  Yelho  mine?, 
Brazil,  (lb.,  p.  G79,)  show : 


Name  of  stamp-mills. 


Lyon 

Cotpsworth 
SuHaniiah.. 

Herring 

Powles 

Addison  ... 


fe- 


H-I      li:-J 


640 

63 

640 

61 

640 

65 

640 

78 

640 

67 

640 

73 

10 

M' 

11 

I.  :■ 

1-2 

U 

V2 

i.-i: 

12 

1.  ' 

Comparing  the  stamp-mills  of  Colorado  with  all  these  exam[>le»  in'.: 
other  rcj>ions,  we  notice  that  the  speed  of  their  stamps  is,  on  the  avera.-. 
much  less,  and  that,  to  say  the  least,  the  efficiency  is  no  greater  tin: 
that  of  more  rapid  running.  Eut  the  argument  for  a  higher  si)eed  ^ 
fairer  if  the  Colorado  mills  are  compared  among  themselves.  Returi 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  table  given  on  page  381,  we  notice  that  of  elf^»: 
mills  exhibiting  a  greater  efficiency  than  the  average  of  1.53,  live  «rr 
run  at  a  speed  exceeding  the  average  of  30.82,  two  at  30,  and  ti'' 
remaining  four  at  22, 24, 20,  and  28,  respectively.  The  highest  eflicif ni  * 
is  attained  by  the  Carondelet  mill,  having  the  lightest  stamps,  i*^'"' 
pounds,)  run  at  the  highest  speed,  (.10  drops  per  minute,)  and  cru>lii-i: 
daily  3.30  tons  per  horse-power.  The  Blue  mill,  on  the  other  hum'- 
develops  nearly  the  same  horse-power,  but  crushes  only  little  over  bai: 
as  much.  In  the  latter  case,  twice  the  weight  of  metal  is  dropiKnl  ttv^ 
thirds  as  far,  fourtifths  as  often ;  and  while  the  power  is  nearly  ib'' 
same,  this  ditterent  application  of  it  appears  to  be  far  less  advanti^jt'onv 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  in  the  table  which  st^ein :  • 
contradict  such  a  conclusion.  The  slow  rate  of  running  insures  an  iu< 
mediate  and  adequate  discharge  ;  and  much  of  the  advautaire  of  a  r,i\^'^ 


'  Estimateil. 
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rate  is  lost  when  the  discharge  is  not  ample.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  product  secured  by  the  use  of  a  double  or  even  a  continuous  dis- 
charge around  the  whole  battery-box  would  doubtless  influence  mill- 
men  to  adopt  this  improvement,  were  it  not  for  certain  difficulties,  partly 
real,  partly  imaginary,  in  its  use. 

If  we  consider  economy  as  well  as  efficiency  in  crushing,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  high  rate  is  evident.  With  the  same  machinery,  wages,  etc., 
and,  if  the  mill  is  well  built,  with  little  or  no  extra  repairs,  a  large  in- 
crease in  capacity-  is  secured.  Moreover,  the  first  cost  may  be  reduced 
by  the  use  of  lighter  batteries.  Probably,  also,  the  increased  speed 
may  be  attained  with  less  than  the  proportional  increase  of  fuel. 

The  objections  to  higher  speeds  in  Colorado  mills  are  partly  set  forth 
in  my  last  report,  (pages  3().'5-'GO,)  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Cen- 
tral City  Register,  ilis  argument  is,  substantially,  that  experience  has 
shown  different  rates  of  s|>eed  to  be  best  for  different  kinds  of  ores. 
Instances  are  given  in  which,  upon  an  increase  of  speed,  the  yield  of 
gold  per  ton  fell  off;  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  test  should  decide  w^hat 
rate  is  to  be  adopted  in  each  case.  In  other  words,  the  rapid  running 
of  the  stamps,  and  consequent  augmentation  of  product  crushed,  causes 
greater  agitation  within  the  battery-box,  and  requires  a  larger  supply 
of  water  to  clear  the  discharge  and  carry  away  the  greater  amount  of 
pulp.  The  excess  of  agitatign  in  the  battery  may  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  gold  on  the  interior  plates,  and  the  excess  of  current  on  the 
aprons  may  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gold  there.  These  objections  are 
most  plausible  when  the  gold  is  most  finely  divided  in  the  quartz.  I 
j)ropose  to  consider  them  briefly. 

This  reasoning  amounts  to  the  confession  that  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  economical  crushing  must  be  partly  sacrificed  to  secure 
efficient  amalgamation.  Is  this  sacrifice  really  necessary,  or  is  it  merely 
involved  in  the  method  of  amalgamation  adoi)ted  in  the  Colorado  mills  ? 
The  attempt  to  catch  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  on  the  interior  plates 
interferes  directly  with  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  stami)s.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  amalgamation  at  this  point  is  in  inverse  proj)ortion  to  the 
success  of  the  crushing  and  discharge.  There  is  a  certain  advantage 
gained  in  the  force  with  which  the  puli)  is  dashed  against  the  plates ; 
but  this  force  is  liable  to  overdo,  and  thus  undo,  its  own  work,  and 
actually  remove  the  adhering  amalgam.  The  same  eft'ect  can  be  more 
completely  secured  outside  of  the  battery. 

But  the  arrangements  outside  are  generally  poorly  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  pulp  is  swept  over  a  small,  steep,  and  smooth  amalga- 
mated surface ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  little  gold  is  caught  upon 
the  aprons.  The  Port  Philip,  Australia,  mills,  (see  my  report  of  1870, 
1>.  678)  have  five  distinct  stej)s  or  drops  in  the  outer  plates,  where  the 
Colorado  mills  have  none.  If  this  arrangement  were  adopted,  an  excess 
of  water  would  occasion  no  loss,  and  the  efficiency  of  amalgamation 
would  be  increased. 

The  principal  objection  appears  to  be  the  clogging  of  the  outside 
riffles  or  steps  with  pulp,  or  the  removal  of  amalgam  by  the  falling 
of  the  pulp  over  the  steps.  But  it  strikes  me  that  if  Australian  mills 
can  overcome  these  difficulties  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

Even  retaining  the  present  patterns  of  outside  aprons,  the  effect  of  a 
greater  amount  of  water  could  be  neutralized  by  spreading  the  discharge 
over  a  wider  surface.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  twenty-stamp 
mill  is  run  at  a  low  speed,  for  fear  of  losing  gold  if  more  quartz  and 
more  water  were  passed  through  it  in  a  given  time  ;  and  that  ten  of  the 
stamps,  run  at  a  high  speed,  would  have  the  same  crushing  capacity  as 
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the  whole  mill  at  present.  Why  not  rnn  ten  stamps  in  this  way,  and 
discharge  upon  the  apron  surface  of  the  whole  twenty !  After  the  pulp 
is  once  through  the  screens,  and  sliding  over  the  apron,  it  makes  no 
difference  how  fast  it  was  cruvshed.  In  a  wonl,  the  conditions  of  amal- 
gamation should  be,  and  can  be,  regulated  without  interfering  with  the 
conditions  of  pulverization.  Loss  of  gold  should  be,  and  can  be^  pre- 
vented without  crippling  the  efficiency  of  the  stamps.  Power,  space, 
and  time  are  at  our  disposal ;  and  by  a  x)roper  use  of  the  two  latter  we 
may  avoid  wasting  the  first,  which  is  the  most  costly. 
My  views  on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  The  stamp-mill  is  the  most  convenient  and  practically  efficient  ma- 
chine for  crushing  quartz  thus  far  introduced  and  proved  by  exi)erienoe. 
It  involves  little  waste  of  power  in  gearing ;  it  delivers  its  power  in 
the  most  direct  and  practical  manner,  namely,  by  blows,  which  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  brittleness  of  the  rock,  instead  of  pressure  or  friction, 
which  invite  the  resistance  of  hardness ;  its  capacities  for  charging  and 
discharging  are  ample  and  easily  regulated,  both  as  to  quantity  and  as 
to  fineness  of  the  product ;  it  is  subject  to  few  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive repairs,  and  it  can  be  repaired,  in  most  cases,  without  complete 
stoppage.  These  and  other  excellent  features  in  its  construction  and 
operation  render  it  especially  suitable  for  use  in  mining  districts  remote 
from  machine-shops,  founderies,  and  centers  of  skilled  labor. 

2.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  stamp-batteries  should  be  built  and  rnn 
to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  and  economy  in  crushing  only,  without 
reference  to  amalgamation.  The  amalgamating  apparatus  should  be 
adapted  to  the  batteries,  not  the  latter  to  the  former.  If  interior  plates 
are  employed,  they  should  not  be  expected  to  catch  the  greater  part  of 
the  gold,  nor  should  the  pulp  escaping  through  the  screens  be  swiftly 
and  carelessly  manipulated,  when  a  little  extra  space  and  time  devoted 
to  it,  almost  without  extra  labor,  would  avoid  much  loss. 

3.  The  efficiency  of  a  stamp  may  be  described  as  the  product  of  three 
factors — weight,  fall,  and  speed.  The  efficiency  of  a  battery  of  stami^s 
involves  a  coefficient — the  discharge. 

4.  When  the  fineness  of  crushing  is  regulated  by  screens,  the  dis- 
charge should  be  as  large  as  practicable.  There  may  be  mechanical  oh 
jections  to  continuous  screens  running  around  the  whole  batter>' ;  but 
there  are,  I  think,  no  valid  arguments  against  the  double  discharge,  in 
front  and  rear,  when  the  battery  is  properly  planned  with  reference  to 
it.  Of  course  a  feature  of  this  kind  cannot  always  be  successfully 
added,  like  a  pateh,  to  a  battery  not  dnly  proportioned  for  it. 

5.  Of  the  three  factors  of  the  efficiency  of  the  stamp,  the  weight  and 
fall  determine  the  force  of  the  blows,  and  the  speed  determines  their 
frequency.  The  height  of  fall  is  practically  limited  by  the  sx>eeil,  and 
by  considerations  of  mechanical  convenience. 

G.  Within  certain  limits,  light  blows,  frequently  repeated,  are  more 
efficient  than  heavy  blows  at  longer  intervals.  These  limits  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  stamp  must  be  heavy  enough  to  work  steadily,  and  fjill  far 
enough  to  allow  proper  feeding  and  distribntion  of  the  ore,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  splash  necessary  for  effective  discharge.  (In  many  eases,  by 
the  way,  more  weight  might  be  advantageously  ])ut  in  the  stems,  and 
less  in  the  heads.)  Again,  the  blow  must  be  heavy  enough  to  crush  tbe 
rock  upon  which  it  fViUs.  If  too  heavy,  it  may  waste  power  in  paekinjr 
the  crushed  rock ;  if  too  light,  it  may  fail  to  crash,  and  so  may  pack. 
Finally,  the  speed  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  iiroper  clearance, 
or  the  stamp  may  strike  a  second  blow  upon  the  rock  already  chisIumI. 

7.  The  efficiency  of  a  blow  from  a  heavy  stamp  with  short  drop  is  less 
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than  that  of  au  equal  blow  (in  foot-pounds)  given  J)y  a  lighter  stamp  with 
longer  droi> — the  practical  limits  already  referred  to  being  observed — 
because  the  longer  drop  gives  greater  final  velocity  to  the  stamp,  and 
this  tends  to  crush  more  and  to  pack  less.  The  same  principle  under- 
lies the  effect  of  nitroglycerine,  as  observed  at  the  bottom  of  blasting- 
holes,  where  the  rock  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  shattered  and 
pulverized  by  the  suddenness  of  the  explosive  shock. 

8.  The  superior  effectiveness  of  frequent  blows  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  crushing  which  can  be  practically  per- 
formed by  a  single  impact  upon  a  given  quantity  of  rock  distributed 
over  a  given  surface.  Thus,  a  thousand  foot-pounds,  delivered  instan- 
taneously upon  a  surface  eight  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  resolved  into 
six  hundred  of  minute  motion  or  crushing,  and  four  hundred  of  gross 
motion,  or  packing,  and  heat;  while  five  hundred  foot-pounds,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  may  perform  four  hundred  of  crushing,  and 
waste  only  one  hundred.  Two  of  ^the  latter  blows  would  then  effect 
more  with  the  same  force  than  one  of  the  former.  There  is  another 
practical  advantage,  of  high  speed.  If  stamps  are  left,  as  it  were, 
standing  in  the  pulp,  between  blows,  the  material  settles  around  them 
and  they  " suck''  when  the  lift  commences.  A  great  deal  of  power  is 
fre<iuently  wasted  in  this  way,  by  not  picking  up  the  stamps  before  they 
become  partially  burie^l. 

9.  But  even  if  the  efficiency  of  stamps  were  always  exactly  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  three  factors  mentioned,  that  is,  by  the  num- 
ber of  foot-pounds  delivered  per  minute,  (which  is  certainly  not  the 
case,)  there  would  still  be  good  reason  for  preferring  rapid  running. 
After  the  necessary  stability  and  strength  are  secured,  increased  weight 
of  machinery  is  an  evil.  If  equal  results  can  be  achieved  by  substitut- 
ing speed  for  weight,  the  change  is  advisable. 

10.  In  the  case  of  the  Colorado  mills,  the  argument  is  still  stronger. 
Their  (gross)  average  weight  of  stamp,  580  pounds,  is  not  excessive ; 
their  average  drop,  13 J  inches,  is  not  too  large  to  admit  of  high  speed ; 
but  their  average  speed,  say  30  drops  per  minute,  is  extremely  low,  and 
might  be  doubled  with  advantage.  A  bad  arrangement  for  amalgama- 
tion is  one  excuse,  which  should  be  removed,  not  pleaded.  Another 
serious  objection,  which  Colorado  experts  are  not  so  free  in  expressing, 
is  a  bad  construction  of  battery  foundations  and  frames.  It  is  feared 
that  high  rates  of  speed  would  rack  or  upset  the  batteries.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  the  mills  of  Colorado  and  those  of  other 
regions  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  drawings  given  in  a  previous 
chapter  of  this  report  with  that  on  page  G04  of  my  former  report.  The 
California  mortar  rests  on  a  vertical  block,  and  the  blow  of  the  stamp 
does  not  communicate  vibrations  to  horizontal  timbers. 

1  believe  the  views  I  have  exi)re8sed  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
those  of  American  millmen,  even  in  Colorado.  The  true  evidence  of 
this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  patterns  of  the  new  mills,  rather  than 
the  practice  of  those  persons  who  are  frequently  obliged  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  proportions  or  condition  of  antiquated  machinery.  More- 
over, the  manufacturers  frequently  adhere  to  the  old  patterns,  or  at 
least  put  higher  prices  upon  nmchinery  constructed  after  new  ones  5  and 
few  engineers  have  the  opportunity  of  dictating  from  their  own  experi- 
ence tbe  details  of  their  mills.  Mine-owners  think  a  stamp  is  a  stamp, 
and  a  steam-engine  a  steam-engine;  and  desiring  so  many  stamps  with 
so  much  horse-power  to  run  them,  pick  up  what  they  want  wherever 
they  can  get  it  most  cheaply — at  second-hand,  if  possible.  But  many 
causes,  and  particularly  the  keen  competition  among  custom-mills,  are 
bringing  about  a  wholesome  progress  in  this  matter. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  WASUOE  PAX  AMALGAMATION. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  contains  an  admirable  chaj)ter,  froir 
the  i>en  of  Professor  J.  D.  llague,  on  the  treatment  of  the  Comstock 
ores.  As  the  expensive  character  of  that  work,  and  the  comparatively 
limited  edition  of  it  [)ublished  by  the  Government,  prevent  its  general 
circulation  among  the  classes  most  interested  in  this  part  of  its  contents, 
a  portion  of  the  chapter  referred  to  will  be  here  abridged,  with  8»ch 
notes  and  comments  as  may  seem  usefnl. 

The  division  of  the  Comstock  ores  into  first,  second,  and  third  class 
is  arbitrary  and  variable,  having  reference  rather  to  the  treatment 
chosen  for  each  class  than  to  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  the  ore. 
The  first  class  receives  the  most  careful  treatment,  and  usually  possesses 
aii^assay  value  exceeding  $150,  or  even  $100,  per  ton.  The  second  class, 
where  it  is  distinguished  at  all,  usually  includes  ores  assaying  from  $lMi 
to  $150.    The  third  class  comprises  all  workable  ore  of  still  lower  grades. 

The  first-class  ores  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  For 
instance,  the  Savage  mine  produced,  in  the  year  en^ling  July  1, 184VS 
87,341  tons  of  ore,  yielding  an  average  of  $40  84  per  ton,  of  whi<'h  only 
277 J  tons  were  first  class,  having  an  average  assay  value  of  $449  40  per 
ton,  and  an  average  yield  of  $359  52 ;  and  4,745  tons  were  second  chiss, 
with  an  average  assay  value  of  $124  25  to  $142  82,  and  yielding  $78  li\ 
per  ton.  The  remaining  78,432  j  tons  of  third-class  ore  assayed  $52  01 
to  $or}  11,  and  yielded  an  average  of  $37  20.  In  the  following  year, 
out  of  a  total  of  69,287  tons,  there  were  only  68J  tons  called  first  class, 
and  having  an  average  assay  value  of  $275  47,  while  there  was  no  sec- 
ond class  distinguished,  and  55,411  tons  of  the  third  class,  assaying 
$50  78  to  $00  29,  yielded  $34  64  per  ton.* 

About  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  these  ores  is  gold,  and  the 
remainder  silver.  In  the  bullion  produced  the  relative  proiwrtion  of  the 
gold  is  a  iittle  higher,t  as  it  is  more  completely  Siived  than  the  silver. 

The  first-class  ores  are  treated  with  dry  crushing,  roasting  with  salt, 
aud  subsequent  amalgamation.  The  ores  of  the  second  and  third  classe.^ 
are  subjected  to  the  "  Washoe'^  process  proi)er,  as  follows: 

Crushing, — This  is  universally  performed  in  stamp-mills,  the  larger 
pieces  being  "  spalled"  to  a  suitable  size  for  feeding  into  the  batteries. 
For  this  purpose  Blake's  rock-breaker  is  irequently  used  instead  of  the 
hand-sledge. 

The  foundation  of  the  battery  is  like  that  adopted  in  California,}  con- 
sisting of  heavy  vertical  timbers,  firmly  bolted  together,  and  tightly 
packed  with  clay  or  earth.  The  mortars  are  usually  placed  dii-ectly 
upon  these  vertical  mortar-blocks.    The  mortar  in  general  use  for  wet- 

*  The  earlier  operations  of  the  Comstock  furnished  a  much  larger  proportion  of  rich 
ores,  partly  because  the  rich  oreu  were  eagerly  extracted,  aud  those  of  lower  grade  left 
standing.  The  greater  part  of  the  product  of  late  years  lias  bt»en  from  material  over- 
looked or  discarded  by  the  extravagant  managers  of  the  "  flush  times  "  of  Washw.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  argue  from  the  figures  that  the  vein  has  to  this  extent  "gromi 
poorer :"  they  rather  Siovr  that  the  operations  of  extraction  aud  reduction  have  be> 
come  clieapor,  more  skillful,  and  more  rational. — R.  W.  K. 

t  Generally  assumed,  roughly,  at  one-third  the  value. — R.  W.  R. 

X  Differing  from  the  Colorado  plan,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  chapter  on 
that  subject  in  this  report.— R.  W.  R. 
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crashing  is  an  iron  box  or  trough,  4  or  5  feet  in  length  and  depth,  and  12 
inches  in  inside  widtb,  cast  solid.  The  feed-slit  is  3  or  4  inches  wide, 
and  the  di8charge-oi)euiug  is  12  to  18  inches  high,  the  lower  edge  being 
2  or  3  inches  above  the  top  of  the  die.  The  single  discharge  is  gener- 
ally used.  The  screens  are  of  brass  wire-cloth,  40  to  60  meshes  to  the 
inch,  or  (as  is  preferred  for  wet-crushing)  of  Kussia  sheet  iron,  j)erfo- 
rated  with  holes  ^j^  to  ^^-inch  in  diameter.  The  dies  are  cylindrical,  4 
to  6  inches  high,  aud  usually  cast  on  a  square  flat  base,  with  truncated 
corners,  so  as  to  fill  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and  yet  be  easily  removed 
when  necessary. 

The  stamp- stems  are  usually  of  turned  wrought  iron,  about  3  inches 
in  diameter,  10  to  12  feet  long,  aud  slightly  tapered  below  to  fit  the 
sockets  in  the  heads.  The  latter  are  cylinders  of  tough  cast  irou,  about 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  15  inches  high.  The  socket  for  the  stem  is 
about  7  inches  deep.  A  similar,  but  larger,  socket  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  head  receives  the  shank  of  the  shoe.  Each  end  of  tlie  stamp- 
head  is  encircled  with  a  stout  wrought-iron  hoop,  shrunk  upon  it  like  a 
tii'e. 

The  shoes  are  usually  about  8  inches  in  diameter  and  G  inches  high, 
with  a  tapering  shank  about  5  inches  high  and  4  to  5  inches 
thick  where  it  joins  the  shoe  i)roper.  They  are  made  of  the  hardest 
white  iron,*  and  are  replaced  when  worn  down  to  about  one  inch  in 
height. 

The  collar  or  tappet,  preferred  in  California  and  Nevada,  is  Wheeler's 
gib- tappet,  which  is  cylindrical  in  form,  (effecting  the  revolution  of  the 
stem  during  the  lift,)  and  differs  from  others  of  that  pattern  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  attachment  to  the  stem.  This  is  effected,  not  by  taper- 
ing the  stem  or  cutting  the  screw-thread  or  key-seat  upon  it,  but 
by  means  of  a  gib  aud  two  keys,  which  clami>  the  collar  to  the  stem  at 
any  desired  point. 

The  rotary  motion  of  the  stamp,  imparted  by  the  friction  of  the  cam 
against  the  tappet,  is  in  very  general  nse  in  Nevada.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  ottered  by  the  use  of  round  shoes,  stems,  and  tappets.  The 
revolving  cam,  meeting  the  tappet  and  raising  the  stamp,  causes  it,  while 
being  lifted,  to  make  a  partial  revolution  about  its  vertical  axis,  which 
rotary  motion  being  continued  during  the  free  fall  of  the  stamp,  pro- 
duces a  grinding  effect  between  the  shoe  and  die  upon  the  substance  to 
be  crushed.  Not  only  is  the  effective  duty  of  the  stamj)  at  each  blow 
increased  in  this  way,  but  the  shoe  wears  down  much  more  evenly  than 
when  it  falls  without  such  rotary  motion.t 

The  guides,  which  are  of  wood,  and  supported  by  the  cross-timbers  of 
the  battery-frame,  are  placed,  one  set  below  the  tappet,  about  a  foot 
above  the  top  of  the  mortar,  and  the  other  set  near  the  top  of  the  stem 
so  that  six  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  latter  may  project  above. 

•  The  manner  in  which  shoes,  heads,  and  stems  are  attached  to^etlier  in  practice  is 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Cohmido  process  in  this  report. — K.  W.  R. 

tl  have  copied,  this  paragrapli  verbatim  from  Professor  ILij^iie's  chapter;  bnt  I  mnst 
take  leave  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  eftective  grinding  action,  such  as  he  descril)es, 
at  least  from  stamps  run  at  ordinary  speed,  say  3U  to  70  drops  per  miuute.  The  circu- 
lar revolving  stamps  have  their  a<lvantages,  no  doubt ;  the  chief  ones  being  con- 
veuieuce  and  regularity  of  wear.  But  their  dynamic  advantugf*,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is 
mach  overrated,  as  the  statistics  of  the  bent  square  stamps  will  show.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  aome  comparative  tests,  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  8.  S.  Rob- 
inson, in  one  of  the  largest  stamp-mills  of  the  Lake  Suiierior  copper  region,  did  not 
indicate  a  greater  crushing  capacity  for  the  revolving  stilnips.  And  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  most  recent  German  batteries  (which  still  retain  the  square 
stamp)  arc  not  m  eftective  sis  our  own.  — R.  W.  R. 
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The  cams  are  of  tough  cast  iron,  and  usually  double-arnied.*  The 
proper  curve  of  the  face  is  the  involute  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  cam-shaft  and  the 
.  center  of  the  stamp-stem.  This  form  keeps  the  bottom  of  the  tapi)€t 
constantly  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  the  cam-curve,  and  thus  lifts 
the  stamp  vertically  and  uniformly.  The  involute  is  described  in  prac- 
tice by  cutting  from  a  thin  board  a  circular  piece,  the  radius  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  centers  of  shaft  and  stem, 
as  above.  At  a  given  point  on  the  periphery  is  fixed  one  end  of  a  thread, 
having  the  length  of  the  greatest  desired  lift  of  the  stamp,  and  to  the 
other  end  of  the  thread  is  attached  a  pencil-point.  The  circular  piece, 
with  the  attached  thread  wound  on  its  periphery,  is  laid  on  a  smooth 
board,  on  which  the  involute  is  to  be  traced,  and  the  thread,  b^ing  con- 
stantly stretched  *'  taut,"  is  unwound  until  it  forms  a  tangent  to  the  circle 
at  the*  iK)int  where  the  other  end  is  attached.  The  line  described  by  the 
pencil-point  is  the  desired  curve.  This  is  frequently  modified  somewhat, 
receiving  a  greater  curvature  at  each  end,  to  diminish  the  shock  of  cateh- 
ing  the  stamp  and  the  wear  upon  the  tip  of  the  cam  in  letting  it  fall 
again. 

The  face  of  the  cam  is  2  to  2^  inches  wide.  It  is  placed  as  near  the 
stamp-stem  as  is  possible  without  contact.  The  cams  are  keyed  or  wedged 
to  the  iron  cam-shaft,  which  varies  in  diameter  from  4  to  6  or  7  inches, 
according  to  its  work.  In  some  mills  a  single  cam-shaft  drives  all  the 
batteries ;  but  short  shafts,  one  for  each  battery  or  pair  of  batteries,  are 
preferred,  as  permitting  stoppage  of  part  of  the  mill  without  interfering 
with  the  rest.t 

A  common  order  of  fall  in  the  usual  five-stamp  battery  is  3, 5, 2, 4, 14 
The  weight  of  stamps  in  most  general  use  is  between  600  and  700  pounds. 
They  are  usually  run  at  about  70  or  80,  sometimes  90  or  even  100,  blows 
per  minute.  They  drop  from  7  to  10  inches,  according  to  their  speed, 
the  greater  number  of  blows  per  minute  requiring  shorter  lift.  In  wet- 
crushing  on  Comstock  quartz,  and  discharging  through  No.  5  or  No,  6 
screen,  the  average  duty  is  about  two  tons  in  tw^enty-four  hours.§  In 
some  mills  it  is  said  to  reach  three  tons. 

Feeding  is  usually  performed  by  hand,  but  in  some  mills  automatic 
feeders  are  employed,  which  give  satisfaction.  The  arrangement  com- 
prises a  hopper  filled  with  ore,||  and  a  chute,  leading  to  the  feed-slit  of 
the  battery,  so  inclined  that  when  agitated  it  will  cause  the  ore  to  sUde 
down.  The  chute  is  hung  on  a  pivot,  and  a  rod  is  attached  in  such  a 
inanner  that  the  ta|>pet  will  strike  upon  it  when  the  stamp  falls  so  far 
as  to  require  a  fresh  supply  of  rook.  The  shock  agitates  the  chute  and 
causes  the  ore  to  move  down  and  fall  into  the  battery. 

The  consumption  of  water  is  usually  between  250  and  300  cubic  feet 
per  ton  of  rock  treated,  or  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  cubic  foot  iH»r 
stamp  ]>er  minute.  This,  includes,  however,  the  water  used  in  the  pans, 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  batteries,  and  which  amounts,  i>erhaps, 
to  one  twelfth  or  one  eighth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  stamp  per  minute,  leav- 

*See  remarks  on  this  subject  at  page  734  of  my  last  report. — R.  W.  R. 

tThis  arraiigcmiMit  also  permits  the  regulation  of  speed  for  each  battery,  arcorUinj: 
to  the  nature  of  ore  crushed,  etc.  In  a  mill  so  arranged,  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  rate  of  si)eed  could  be  easily  instituted. — R.  W.  R. 

X  See  my  last  report,  page  736.— R.  W.  R. 

$  Two  tons  daily  for  a  (ioO-pound  stamp,  falling  8|  inches  and  givine  75  blows  per 
minute,  represent  1.91  tons  per  horse-power  devolo])ed  at  the  stamp,  a  high  efficiency, 
due  to  speed  and  the  use  nf  Bhike's  crusher. — R.  W.  R. 

II  See  pHges  663,  664,  73(5  of  my  last  report. — R.  W.  R. 
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ing  oiie-fourtb  of  a  cubic  foot  and  ujjward  of  battery-water  per  stamp 
per  minute.* 

The  mills  of  Virginia  Cit}'  and  Gold  Hill,  that  have  no  springs  or 
other  sources  of  water  of  their  own,  are  supplied  by  the  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  AVater  Company.  This  company  obtains  water  by  means  of 
tunnels  driven  into  the  hill-side  foij  the  purpose,  and  by  purchase  from 
mining  companies  of  their  underground  waters.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  supply  from  sources  above  Virginia  City  is  sufficient  for 
that  place,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sources  in  mines  and  tunnels  lower 
down.    In  seasons  of  drought  some  inconvenience  is  experienced. 

Water  is  measured  by  the  miners'  inch — the  quantity  that  will  pass 
through  an  orifice  one  inch  square  in  tlie  side  of  the  measuring-box, 
under  a  head,  usually  of  six  inches.  In  California  the  aperture  is  usu- 
ally made  two  inches  high,  and  as  long  as  need  be  to  furnish  the  desired 
number  of  inches,  and  the  water  in  the  measuring-box  at  one  side  of 
the  supply  flume  is  allowed  to  stand  about  six  inches  above  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  orifice.  But  this  practice  is  not  uniform,  and  hence  the 
miners'  inch  ha«  not  an  invariable  value. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  will  pass  through  an  orifice  one  inch  square 
under  a  head  of  six  inches,  determined  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the 
orifice  by  the  theoretical  orifice  VigF,  and  taking  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
duct as  effective  discharge,  is  0.02G33  cubic  feet  per  second,  1.578  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  or  94.68  cubic  feet  per  hour.t 

Grinding  and  amalgamating, — ^This  is  performed  in  pans  of  various 
kinds.  The  objects  sought  in  the  different  forms  of  pans  are  :  The  most 
effective  form  of  grinding  surface,  combining  uniform  wear  with  econ- 
omy of  power ;  free  circulation  of  the  pulp ;  uniform  and  thorough  dis- 
tribution of  the  mercury,  and  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  insuring  favor- 
able conditions  for  amalgamation ;  simplicity  and  cheapness ;  ease  of 
management  and  repair;  large  capacity  and  economy  of  time,  labor,  and 
material.  Probably  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars is  not  found  in  any  one  pan.f 

The  most  noticeable  difference  in  pans  is  that  of  the  bottom  and 
grinding  surfaces,  some  being  flat,  and  others  conical  or  curved.  Opin- 
ions differ  as  to  this  feature,  but  the  [jrevailing  opinion  seems  to  favor 
the  flat  bottom,  though  other  forms  of  grinding  surface  have  theoretical 
advantages,  and  some  pans  embodying  them,  such  as  AVheeler  &  Kan- 
dalPs  conoidal,  and  Hepburn  &  Peterson's  conical,  are  held  in  Jiigh 
esteem.§  The  flat-bottomed  pan  usually  gives  more  uniform  wear,  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  flat  muller  are  simpler  and  more  easily  handled  and 
replaced.  The  flat  muller,  carrying  its  load  of  thick  pulp,Te(]uires  more 
I)ower,  but,  it  is  claimed,  distributes  the  quicksilver  more  thoroughly, 
and  thus  assists  amalgamation. 


*  The  average  in  Colorado  is  28  culiic  feet  of  water  per  cnl>ie  foot  (I'io  pounds)  of 
rich  ore,  or  Xi  per  foot  (108  ]>ounds)  of  poor  ore.  Per  stamp  per  minute  the  average  is 
about  one-fourth  of  a  eubic  foot. — K.  \V.  R. 

tThis  is  considerably*  less  than  the  popular  estimate  of  the  (not  mineiV)  inch,  which 
is  4,0:<2  cubic  inches,  or  145.H0  pounds  of  water  j>er  minute.  (See  Mr.  J.  Koss  Browne's 
second  re]»ort  on  Mineral  Resources,  etc.,  ir.if^a  184.)  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips  (Mining 
and  Metallurgy  of  (Jold  and  Silver,  p.  1;V2)  agrees  exactly  with  Professor  Hague 
making  GO  cubic  feet  per  second  ecpial  to  *2,280  miners'  inches.  (See  also,  for  instances 
of  different  measurement,  my  last  report,  page  477.) — R.  W.  R. 

t  I  omit  much  on  Professor  Hague's  remarks  (m  pans,  since  the  subject  was  treated 
at  some  length  in  mv  last  report.  His  general  ox)inions  are,  however,  fairly  given  in 
abridged  form.— R.  W.  R. 

$  Where  the  pan  is  used  more  for  amalgamation  than  grinding,  as  in  the  case  of 
roasted  ores,  the  flat  bottom  is  certainly  preferable. — R.  W.  R. 
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Wheeler's  ordinary  flat-bottomed  amalgamator  treats  a  charge  of  800 
to  1,000  pound8  in  about  four  hours;  Varney's,  about  the  same;  Hep- 
burn «&  Peterson's,  1,500  pounds,  four  hours.  Wheeler  &  Kaudairs  Vdkes 
3,000  pounds. 

McCone's,  Horn's,  and  Fountain's  pans  have  much  larger  dimensions. 
They  are  all  tiat-bottomed,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  tailings  and  low-grade*  ores.  It  is  claimed  in  their  favor, 
that  they  treat  a  charge  of  ore  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  pans  in  the  same  or  but  little  longer  time,  thus  economiz- 
ing labor  and  power.  One  large  pan  requires  much  less  machinery  and 
fewer  auxiliary  parts  than  three  or  four  smaller  ones  of  equal  ag^re 
gate  ^capacity.  The  attention  of  the  workman  is  more  concentrateiU 
and  there  is  a  much  smaller  loss,  proi)ortionately,  by  wastage  of  ore, 
quicksilver,  and  other  materials.  While  the  time  allowed  for  amalga- 
mation is  much  less  in  the  larger  charge  than  in  the  smaller  one,  in  i>rt>- 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  treated,  the  results  so  far  seem  to  be  nearly  or 
equally  as  good.  These  considerations  are  of  special  importance  in  the 
working  of  low-giade  ores,  which  can  only  be  done  profitably  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  small  exi)ense  per  ton,  and  in  which  the  loss  of  a  small 
percentage  of  the  value  is  comparatively  trifling  in  amount.  The 
McCone  pan  takes  4,500  pounds  of  pulp,  and  sometimes  more,  at  a  sin- 
gle charge.  The  Fountain  pan  works  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  of  sand  at 
a  charge,  or  about  ten  tons  of  tailings  daily. 

The  pans  are  generally  of  cast  iron,  but  some  varieties  have  woodeu 
or  sheet-iron  sides.* 

In  charging,  the  mullert  is  raised  a  little  so  as  to  revolve  freely,  water, 
is  admitted  through  hose,  and  the  sand  is  shoveled  in.  Steam  is  intro- 
duced either  into  a  steam  chamber  in  the  bottom,  or  directly  into  the 
pulp,  the  latter  method  giving  higher  temperature,  but,  unless  care  is 
taken,  too  much  diluting  the  pulp,  which  should  be  liquid  enough  for 
free  circulation  and  thick  enough  to  maintain  suspension  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  quicksilver.  Sometimes  both  methods  are  employed, 
steam  being  admitted  first  into  the  pulp,  and  afterward  into  the  cham- 
ber. Frequently  wooden  covers  to  the  pans  assist  in  retaining  the  heat, 
which,  under  proper  management,  may  be  kept  at  or  near  200^  Fahren- 
heit. When  in  the  use  of  live  steam  the  pulp  becomes  too  thin,  the  sup- 
ply of  steam  is  cut  ott*,  the  covers  removed,  and  the  pulp  allowed  to 
thicken  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  while  the  temperature  is  maiu- 
taiued  by  means  of  the  steam-chamber.  Another  advantage  of  the 
steam-chamber  is  that  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  may  be  used 
in  it,  w  hile  for  use  in  the  pulp  steam  is  taken  directly  from  the  boilers, 
because  the  exhaust  steam  is  charged  with  oil  from  the  cylinder,  which 
injures  the  amalgamation. 

After  the  commencement  of  giinding,  the  mnller  is  gradually  loweretl 
and  allowed  to  make  about  00  or  70  revolutions  a  minute.  In  an  hour 
or  two  the  sand  should  be  reduced  to  fine  pulp.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  and  by  some  mill  men  at  an  earlier  stage,  even  at  the  be- 
ginning, quicksilver  is  supplied  by  pressing  it  through  canvas,  so  as  to 
scatter  it  upon  the  pulp  in  a  finely  divided  condition;  the  muUer  is 

*  And  some  have  Avoodeii  sides  aud  stoue  bottoius.  Eiu^h  form  hiis  its  advocaU*^.— 
R.\V.  R. 

t  The  details  of  Jirra!ij;;oineiit  of  muUers,  driers,  shoes,  aud  dies,  are  omitti^l  in  thi< 
abstract.  For  the  general  arrangement  of  the  miU  see  my  last  rejJfirt,  plat*  opposite 
page  114.  The  mill  there  given  is  for  dry-crnshing.  For  wet-crushing  the  drynij; 
noor  c  would  be  omitted,  and  tanks  introduced  to  catch  the  pnlp  between  the  batU^nr 
and  the  pans.  Otherwise  the  arrangements  of  the  two  classes  have  a  geuenU  siiuilar- 
ity.—R.  W.  R. 
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slightly  raised  from  the  bottom  to  avoid  too  great  friction,  which  would 
flour  the  mercury,  and  the  action  is  continued  for  two  hours  longer.  The 
quantity  of  quicksilver  varies  in  dilferent  mills,  the  ordinary  supply 
being  about  60  or  70  pounds  to  a  charge  of  1,200  or  1,500  pounds.  In 
some  mills  a  quantity,  varying  from  75  to  200,  or  even  300  pounds,  is 
put  into  a  pan  when  starting  after  a  clean-up,  and  subsequently  a  regu- 
lar addition  of  50  or  60  pounds  is  made  with  each  charge. 

The  ''  chemicals''  employed  to  assist  amalgamation  now  consist  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  salt*  The  long  list  of  materials,  including 
tobacco-juice  and  sage-tea,  which  have  been  at  various  times  recom- 
mended, has  been  reduced  to  these  two.  The  quantity  used  varies  from 
a  quarter  or  half  pound  to  three  or  four  pounds  to  each  charge  of  ore ; 
the  two  substances  being  employed  in  different  proportions  at  different 
mills.  It  is  doubtful  whether  their  use  effects  any  beneficial  result,  at 
least  in  the  manner  and  proportions  in  ichich  they  are  at  present  employed.] 
Different  mills  illustrate  the  use  of  both  reagents,  of  either  separately, 
and  of  neither,  upon  apparently  similar  ores,  and  with  apparently  equal 
success. 

After  about  two  hours  of  grinding,  and  two  or  three  of  amalgamation, 
the  pulp  is  diluted  and  discharged  into  a  settler.  This  is  usually  a  large 
wooden  or  iron  tub,t  containing  a  revolving  stirrer,  which  makes 
about  15  revolutions  per  minute,  and  gently  agitates  the  pulp,  to  facili- 
tate the  settling  of  the  amalgam  and  quicksilver.  In  some  mills  two 
pans  are  discharged  simultaneously  into  one  settler,  and  the  oi)eration  of 
settling  occupies  the  four  hours  required  to  grind  and  amalgamate 
another  charge.  In  others,  only  two  hours  are  allowed  for  settling, 
and  the  two  pans  connected  with  each  settler  are  discharged  alternately. 
The  amount  of  water  used  in  diluting  the  pulp  during  discharge,  or 
afterward,  added  in  the  settler,  and  the  speed  of  the  stirrer,  are  import- 
ant conditions  of  the  separation.  If  the  pulp  is  too  thick,  the  metal 
remains  suspended;  if  too  thin,  the  sand  settles  with  the  metal.  Too 
violent  a  motion  has  also  the  former  effect,  and  too  slow  a  motion  the 
latter.  The  lighter  portion  of  the  pulp  is  drawn  off  through  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  settler,  opened  at  successive  intervals  by  withdrawing  plugs 
at  successively  lower  levels.  The  quicksilver  and  amalgam  are  finally 
discharged  at  the  bottom.§  In  some  mills  a  second  settler,  called  an 
agitator,  receives  the  stream  of  pulp  from  the  first,  and  saves  its 
heaviest  portions. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  mill,  the  stamp-batteries  are  placed  in  one 
line,  with  the  spalling  and  charging  floor  behind  them,  where  the  ore  is 
broken  and  fed  to  the  mortars.  The  batteries  discharge  the  ore  by 
means  of  aprons  or  launders  into  the  settling  tanks.  From  these  it  is 
removed  with  shovels,  and  either  thrown  directly  or  carried  in  a  car  to 
the  pans,  which  are  ranged,  when  practiwible,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
batteries  and  below  them.  The  settlers  again  stand  in  front  of  the  pans 
in  a  line,  and  on  a  sufficiently  lower  level  to  permit  the  discharge  of  the 
pans  into  them.  Below  the  separators  are  the  agitators  or  other  con- 
trivances, to  prevent  the  escape  of  quicksilver  and  amalgam. 

Power  is  usually  communicated  by  gearing  or  belting  from  a  line- 
shaft  in  front  of  the  batteries.    Belt-pulleys  on  this  shaft  transmit  power 

*  And  sulphuric  acid.— K.  W.  R. 

t  Janin  successfully  used  blncstono  and  salt  on  refractory  sliuies,  but  in  proportions 
ten  or  twelve  times  as  great  as  these. — R.  W.  R, 

t  An  old  large  pan  may  sometimes  be  employed ;  but  all,  except  the  lar«;est  p^us, 
are  t<M)  small. — R.  VV.  R. 

$  See  drawings  and  description  of  a  similar  appjirat  us,  the  "dolly-tub,"  iu  the  chapter 
on  the  Colorado  processes,  in  this  volume. — R.  W.  R. 
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to  the  cam-shafts ;  and  counter-shafting  and  belting  perform  the  same 
office  for  the  pans  and  rock-breaker.  The  pans  are  usually  driven  by 
separate  pulleys,  arranged  on  an  anxiliary  line-shatt,  under  the  row  of 
pans,  which  receives  its  power  from  the  main  shaft.  The  power  required 
lor  each  stamp  of  ordinary  or  average  weight,  w  ith  due  allowance  for 
friction,  is  about  one  and  a  half  horse-power.*  The  power  demanded  for 
a  pan  is  from  three  to  six  horse-power,  according  to  its  capacity.  The 
expenditure  of  power  per  ton  of  ore  crushed,  ground,  and  amalgamated, 
judging  by  the  relation  existing  between  the  power  of  the  engines  pn»- 
vided,  and  the  work  performed  by  the  mills,  is  between  one  and  a  half 
and  three  horse-power,  averaging,  probably,  about  two,  but  varying 
according  to  the  capacity  and  economy  of  the  mill. 

The  quicksilver  charged  with  amalgam  is  carefully  cleaned  by  wash- 
ing and  skimming,  and  strained  through  a  canvas  filter,  which  retaiD» 
the  amalgam.  When  this  straining  is  performed,  not  after  every  charge 
of  ore,  but  at  longer  intervals,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid 
quicksilver  solution  of  amalgam  accumulates,  and  this  is  frequently  re- 
turned to  the  pans,  as  its  "charged"  condition  is  thought  to  render  it 
more  active  than  pure  metal  in  the  amalgamating  process.! 

Pans  and  settlers  are  thoroughly  cleaned  at  stated  intervals,  or  on 
special  occasions,  all  the  iron  work  being  carefully  scraped  with  a  knife 
to  coUeot  the  adhering  hard  amalgam.  In  many  cases  one-fourth,  or 
even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  totad  product  of  amalgam  is  obtaiiiecl  in 
this  way. 

Retorting  and  melting. — The  amalgam,  having  been  strained  and 
forcibly  pressed,  to  expel  as  far  as  practicable  the  fluid  quicksilver,  is 
then  subjected  to  the  process  of  sublimation  in  cast-ii-ou  retorts,  from 
which  the  quicksilver,  escaping  and  condensing  in  the  exhaust-piiH?, 
passes  into  a  receiver,  w^here  it  is  collected  under  water,  while  the  crude 
bullion  remains  behind. 

The  retort  is  usually  cylindrical,  about  12  inches  in  inside  diameter, 
and  3  to  5  feet  long,  the  casting  being  1 J  inch  thick.  The  front  end  is 
closed  with  a  cover  which  is  tightly  fastened  and  luted  with  clay  after 
the  introduction  of  the  charge.  The  opposite  end  is  usually  conoidal 
in  form,  contracting  to  a  diameter  of  2|  inches  where  it  connects  with 
the  exhaust-pipe,  turning  downward  into  the  condenser.  The  retort  is 
set  in  a  brick  furnace  with  suitable  fire-place,  dampers,  and  flues. 

The  amalgam  is  charged,  sometimes  in  iron  trays,  sometimes  directly 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  the  iron  surface  in  either  ease  being  pre- 
viously covered  with  a  thin  wash  of  clay  or  battery-slime  to  prevent  the 
adherence  of  the  metals.  Whiting,  wood-ashes,  and  paper  are  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose,  as  less  likely  to  choke  the  pores  of  the  bullion. 

The  amalgam  being  charged,  and  the  door  i)roperly  closed  and  luteal, 
heat  is  applied,  at  first  gently  and  afterward  with  gradually  increasiujr 
intensity.  Too  high  initial  heat  is  likely  to  fuse  the  surface  of  the  ImiI- 
lion  and  prevent  the  escape  of  quicksilver  from  within.  When  quick- 
silver ceases  to  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  the  retort  is  gradually 
cooled  and  the  bullion  withdrawn.  The  charge  for  a  cylinder  of  the 
dimensions  above  described  is  about  1,200  pounds,  and  the  usual  time 
of  firing  about  eight  hours.     About  one-sixth  of  the  charge,  or  2(H) 

*  The  horse-power  developed  by  a  <>r)0-pouud  stamp,  dropptug  8i  inches  (H**^*.' 

.     6o0xl7x75       .  --  ,  »«      ^  o/^  i.  •      jj  1 

75  times  per  minute,  « —24^733  (){)()  =  l-^^  horse-power.    About  30  per  cent  is  added 

for- friction  in  gearing  and  between  cam  and  tappet,  and  for  the  iwwer  exi>ended  in  in- 
volving tlie  stamp. — R.  W.  R. 

t  The  Htrainwl  mercury  is  also  more  or  less  "  charged  ^  with  amalgam.  Only  anrr 
retorting  is  it  free. — R.  W.  R. 
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pounds  of  crude  bullion  from  1,200  pounds  of  amalgam,  is  usually  ob~ 
taiued  from  the  retort,  to  be  broken  up,  melted,  and  cast  in  ingots  ready 
for  market.  The  loss  of  weight  in  melting  is  between  2  and  3  per  cent. 
The  ingots  are  assayed,  and  their  fineness,  (in  thousandths  of  gold  and 
silver,)  with  their  coin  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  stamped  upon  them. 
The  value  of  the  ounce  of  bullion  ready  for  market  usually  varies 
between  $1  75  and  $2;  the  gold  representing  about  one-third  and  the 
silver  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount. 

Slimes  and  tailings. — The  term  '*  tailings''  is  applied  to  the  sand  or  pulp 
leaving  the  settler  or  agitator.  The  term  "  sliuies"  generally  applies  to 
that  portion  of  the  ore  which  is  crushed  under  the  stamps  to  an  impal- 
pably  fine  condition,  and  usually  passes  out  of  the  mill  without  being 
deposited  in  the  tanks  when  the  coarser  sands  are  collected  for  pan 
treatment.  That  part  of  the  tailings  which  by  grinding  in  the  pans 
has  been  reduced  to  a  slimy  condition  is  sometimes  called  *'  pan  slimes,'^ 
and  thus  distinguished  from  "  battery  slimes."* 

The  battery  slimes  are  usiuilly  allowed  to  escape,  or  only  caught  in 
reservoirs  below  those  of  the  tailings.  The  tailings  are  variously 
treated  to  extract  the  quicksilver  and  amalgam  which  they  still  retain. 
Concentrators,  blanket-sluices,  etc.,  are  used  for  this  purpose,  or  large 
reservoirs  are  constructed  in  which  the  tailings  accumulate,  and  after 
months  of  exposure  to  the  weather  are  worked  over  again  with  profit. 

The  ordinary  result  of  the  pan  treatment  is  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
assay  value.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  tailings  may  increase  it 
to  S5  or  90  per  cent,  or  even  more. 

The  stream  of  water  carrying  the  tailings  out  of  the  mill  is  usually 
passed  over  blanket-sluices,  to  save  amalgam,  mercury,  and  heavy  par- 
ticles of  ore.  These  sluices  or  tables  are  shallow  troughs  about  20  inches 
wide,  with  sides  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  of  indefinite  length.  A  num- 
ber are  usually  placed  side  by  side — sometimes  two,  three,  or  four, 
sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty,  with  a  fall  of  6  to  12  inches  in  every  12 
feet.  They  are  covered  with  strips  of  coarse  blanket  about  2  feet  wide, 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  10  or  15  feet  to  facilitate 
removal  and  washing.  As  the  stream  of  tailings  runs  over  them  they 
retain  the  heavier  portions,  while  the  poorer  sand  is  washed  away,  the 
quantity  of  water  being  carefully  regulated  to  produce  this  effect^  An 
attendant  usually  sweeps  the  surface  lightly  with  a  broom,  distributing 
the  material  and  assisting  the  action  of  the  water.  The  blankets  are 
taken  up  at  intervals  usually  of  twelve  hours  and  washed  out  in  a  tub 
of  water.  While  the  blankets  of  one  table  are  washing,  the  stream  is 
turned  so  as  to  run  over  the  neighboring  table  or  tables.t 

In  each  of  the  principal  canons  below  Virginia  City  are  continuous 
series  of  blanket-sluices  aggregating  several  miles  in  length.  Some  are 
owned  by  the  mills,  but  generally  they  belong  to  contractors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  surveyor  general  there  were,  in  1866,  over  2,200 
feet  of  blanket-sluices  in  Six-mile  Canon  alone.  Their  cost  is  estimated 
at  $  1  per  foot,  including  blankets.f 

*TheCom8tock  slimes  are  richer  than  the  tailings,  because  they  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  rich  sulphiirets.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  much  more  difficult  of 
treatment,  their  fineness  being  unfavorable  to  concentration,  and  their  mineralogical 
character  to  simple  amalgamation. — R.  W.  R. 

t  The  stream  being  constant,  the  advantage  of  having  more  than  two  tables  side  by 
side  is  evident.  One  extra  table  is  required,  and  no  more,  whether  the  number  in  use 
be  one  or  a  dozen. — R.  W.  R. 

t  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  profits  of  the  blanket-sluice  owners  have  been 
declining  by  reason  of  the  low  grade  of  ore  worked  at  the  mills,  and  the  greater  econ- 
omy of  operations  there  rendering  the  tailings  less  valuable.  Sudden  freshets  in  the 
cafions  have  damaged  this  kind  of  property,  and  swept  away  accumulations  of  tail- 
ingd.— R.  W.  R. 
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The  concentrations  washed  from  the  blankets  are  worked  in  pans, 
and  nsnall}^  yield  from  $18  or  $20  to  $30  i)er  ton. 

Treatment  of  tailings. — After  passing  the  blanket-tables,  or  other  con- 
centrating apparatus,  the  tailings  accumulate  in  reservoirs.  The  largest 
of  these  are  on  the  plains  near  the  mouths  of  the  canons.  Thus  two  or 
three  reservoirs  at  Dayton,  near  the  mouth  of  Gold  Hill  Gaiion,  contain 
at  present,  perhaps,  400,000  tons  of  tailings ;  the  Carson  reservoir,  re- 
ceiving the  stream  from  Six-mile  Canon,  contains  not  less  than  200,000 
tons.  A  smaller  reservoir  two  miles  up  the  canon  was  formerly  esti- 
mated to  contain  100,000  tons;  but  a  large  portion  has  been  swept  away 
by  freshets.  The  assays  of  the  slimy  and  richer  parts  •  of  the  tailings 
may  show  a  value  825  or  $30  per  ton,  while  the  coarse  sands  vary  in 
value  from  $  4  or  $5,  to  $  12  or  $  15  per  ton,  according  to  the  original  char- 
acter of  the  ore  and  the  efficiency  of  the  mill  process  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  The  contents  of  some  of  the  smaller  reservoirs  about 
Dayton  are  said  to  have  an  average  value  of  $16  to  $18  per  ton,  though 
the  larger  reservoirs  are  probably  less  rich,  a  number  of  assays  giving 
residts  varying  from  $9  to  $13  per  ton.  The  Carson  reservoir  has  been 
tested  by  many  assays,  varying  between  $7  50  and  $25,  averaging 
about  $13  per  ton.  ' 

Tailings  are  usually  treated  by  raw  amalgamation,  a  business  which 
occupies  a  number  of  establishments.  The  largest  of  these  is  Birdsalfs 
Mill,  at  l^aytou,  which  was  formerly  a  custom  crushing-mill,  with  thirty 
stamps  and  twenty  Wheeler  pans.  The  stamps  are  not  now  required, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  Targe  [)ans  have  been  added,  so  that  the  mill  can  amal- 
gamate 250  to  300  tons  of  tailings  daily.  The  Carson  Eiver  furnishes 
ample  water-power. 

Janin  and  Baldwin's  Dayton  Mill,  also  at  Dayton,  has  five  McCone 
pans,  with  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  day.  It  is  driven  by  steam. 
Each  pan  works  a  charge  of  4,000  or  5,000  pounds  and  four  or  five 
charges  per  day.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  salt  are  supplied  to  the  pans 
with  each  charge,  of  the  former  3  to  6  pounds  per  ton,  and  of  the  latter 
20  to  30  pouncls — a  large  excess.  The  pans  are  covered  and  supplied 
with  steam,  maintaining  a  high  temperature.  The  yield  is  thought  to 
be  about  GO  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value,  which  is  said  to  average  $10  or 
$18  per  ton.  From  the  accounts  of  this  mill,  it  api>ears  that  during  five 
months  ending  October  31, 1809,  the  quantity  worked  was  6^732  tons,  of 
which  the  average  yield  was  $0  75  i)er  ton.  The  total  expense,  includ- 
ing extraordinary  repairs,  (refitting  mill  and  ]mrchasing  new  pans,)  was 
$13,672,  or  $0  48  per  ton.  The  current  ordinary  expense  appears  to 
have  been,  per  ton — 

.For  labor $1  40 

Quicksilver  lost til 

Salt <v^ 

Sulphate  of  copper f***) 

Fuel 1  l^> 

Castings 1- 

5  00 


*The  quality  of  the  tailings  in  a  rostTvoir  is  frequently  affected  by  the  pn)vortioii 
of  slimes  retaiiifd  with  the  tailiiifrs.  The  slimes  remaining,  by  reason  of  their  finenwss 
lonjrer  suspended  in  water,  may  settle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  reservoir,  along  the  dam, 
or  they  may  be  carried  over  and  either  h)st  or  cau«;ht  in  some  other  reservoir  below. 
The  curious  phenonuMion  is  thus  preseirted  of  the  removal  by  the  stream  of  the  veiy 
richest  and  the  very  poorest  portions  of  the  ore.  But  tailings  containing  a  smaU  pro- 
portion of  slimes,  though  they  assay  higher  in  consequence,  do  not  always  yield  more 
under  the  ordinary  iian  treatment— a  circumstance  which  bos  ere  now  brought  pur- 
chase i*8  and  contractors  to  grief. — R.  W.  R. 
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The  mill  employs  seventeen  men,  viz :  one  foreman^  fire  amalgamators, 
(three  by  day  and  two  by  night,)  two  engineers,  one  wood-passer,  three 
teamsters,  (bringing  tailings  from  the  reservoir,)  and  five  shovelers, 
(loading  teams  and  turning  tailings  over  to  dry.)  The  tailings  here 
treated  are  somewhat  richer  than  oniinary,  and  require  more  chemicals. 
Wood  is  also  expensive  here,  costing  $10,  and  more,  per  cord.  Tailings 
of  lower  grade,  treated  with  less  chemicals,  more  quickly,  in  mills  of 
greater  capacity,  and  with  cheaper  fuel,  would  require  proportionately 
less  outlay  in  running  expense.  Thus  at  Avery's  tailing  mills  in  Washoe 
Valley,  where  wood  is  $6  per  cord,  the  cost  per  ton  is  said  to  be  but  $3  50. 

Treatment  of  slinies. — ^All  attempts  to  work  slimes  by  raw  amalgama- 
tion in  pans  (i.  «.,•  without  previous  roasting)  were  for  a  long  time  un- 
successful. This  was  attributed  partly  to  the  finely  divided,  clayey  con- 
dition of  the  material,  by  reason  of  which  the  quicksilver  and  amalgam 
became  coated  with  a  slimy  film,  preventing  amalgamation  and  causing 
great  mechanical  loss  of  mercury ;  partly  also  to  the  probable  presence 
of  the  silver  as  sulphurets,  as  in  the  first-class  ores,  which  require  a 
chloridizing  roasting  to  prepare  them  for  amalgamation.  Boasting 
being  too  expensive,  under  the  circumstances,  for  slimes,  this  materisd 
has  been  either  mixed  with  tailings,  (or  thrown  b&ck  into  the  battery 
pulp,)  and  worked  over  in  the  pans,  in  which  case  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  of  its  value  has  be«n  extracted ;  or  it  has  been  allowed  to  run 
off  with  the  common  tailings,  and  be  caught,  sometimes  in  the  great 
reservoirs  at  the  canon  mouths,  sometimes  by  special  dams  constructed 
for  the  purpose.* 

Within  a  year  or  two  past,  however,  slimes  have  been  successfully 
treated  in  pans,  without  roasting,  by  a  process  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  pan  amalgamation  of  fresh  ores  or  tailings,  chiefly  in  the  quan- 
tities of  chemical  reagents  employed.t  The  mills  of  Messrs.  Janin  and 
Mr.  I.  S.  Parke,  in  Six-mile  Gaiion,  have  reduced  with  profit,  in  this  man- 
ner, large  quantities  of  slimes. 

In  the  Janin  mill  there  are  four  McGone  pans,  receiving  2,500  pounds 
of  slime  at  each  charge.}  Twelve  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and 
thirty-six  pounds  of  salt  are  added  with  each  charge,  and  the  whole  is 
worked  for  two  hours  before  putting  in  the  quicksilver.  Little  or  no 
grinding  is  required,  a«  the  material  is  already  exceedingly  fine ;  the 
muller  is  raised  high  enough  to  avoid  unnecessary  friction,  and  revolved 
at  the  speed  usual  in  working  ore,  the  object  being  to  keep  up  the  cir- 
culation of  the  pulp.  After  two  hours  the  quicksilver  is  added  in  large 
quantity,  usually  300  pounds.  The  charge  is  then  worked  four  hours 
longer,  and  afterward  drawn  off  into  the  settler ;  when  the  amalgam  is 
collected,  while  the  residue  is  passed  through  large  agitators,  before 
finding  its  way  to  the  tailing-stream,  in  order  to  save  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  escaping  amalgam  and  quicksilver.  The  employment  of  so 
much  quicksilver,  together  with  the  clayey  nature  of  the  slimes,  causes  a 
large  loss  of  that  metal,  said  to  be  about  five  pounds  to  the  ton  of 

*  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  plan  of  savins  slimeB  in  reaervoirs  was  not  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  early  dajs  of  Washoe  mining,  when  this  material  was  enormous  in  quantity 
and  very  rich.  Millions  of  dollars  'were  lost  by  this  neclcct,  never  to  be  recoverea 
unless  the  Carson  River  may  be  made  to  "  give  up  its  dead/' — R.  W.  R. 

t  Messrs.  Louis  and  Henry  Janin  deserve  the  credit  of  solving  this  problemi  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  With  charaoteristio  intelligence  and  skill ,  they  exi>eri- 
meuted  in  the  dilution  indicated  by  scientific  principles,  and  opened  to  the  limited 

San  process  a  new  realm  of  possible  applications,  the  boundary  of  which  is  not  yet 
etermined. — R.  W.  R. 

i  The  resular  charge  of  ore  would  be  4.000  or  5,000  pounds ;  but  slimes  increase 
greatly  in  hulk  on  the  addition  of  water.— R.  W.  R. 

H.  Ex.  10 ^26 
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slimes.  This  item  and  the  liberal  use  of  chemicals  raise  the  cost  of 
treatment  to  probably  not  less  than  $12  per  ton.  The  supply  of  slimes 
is  obtained  by  pnrchase  from  the  mills,*  their  value  being  previoasly 
determined  by  assay.  It  varies  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton ;  and  the  pnr- 
chase price  for  some  time  past  has  been  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  It  is 
said  that  this  process  extracts  upward  of  60,  and  frequently  80  per 
cent,  of  the  assay  value. 

In  Mr.  Parke's  mill  a  similar  method  is  followed,  except  that  wooden 
pans,  with  rifled  or  corrugated  wooden  side-lining  and  cast-iron  bottoms 
are  employed,  and  are  said  to  facilitate  greatly  the  disintegration  of  the 
slimes,  which  tend  to  aggregation  in  tenacious  clayey  lumps. 

The  roasting  of  slimes,  though  metallurgically  a  rational  method,  has 
not  been  economically  successful,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 
It  has  been  attempted  in  the  O'Hara  furnace  with  promising  experi- 
mental results,  which  were  never  followed  up;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  apply  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  t  to  this  purpose.  Ordinary  reverbera- 
tories  are  certainly  too  expensive. 

Treatment  of  first-class  ares. — ^The  quantity  of  high-grade  ore  nov 
produced  from  the  Gomstock  mines  is  so  small  that  it  but  partially  em- 
ploys the  single  mill  of  Mr.  Dall,  in  Washoe  Valley.  The  process  is  dry- 
ing, dry-crushing  with  stamps,  roasting  with  salt,  amalgamation  in  bar- 
rels, and  retorting.  J  The  roasting  is  performed  in  reverberatories,  for 
which  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  is  a  modem  and  more  economical  substi- 
tute in  use  el8ewhere.§  Pans  are  likewise  employed  instead  of  barrels 
in  other  ])arts  of  Nevada  and  in  Colorado.  At  this  mill,  wood  oostiDg 
$5  per  cord,  common  labor  $3  per  day,  salt  3  cents  per  pound,  aad 
quicksilver  65  cents  per  pound,  the  price  charged  for  reduction  was  $4€ 
to  $45  per  ton,  with  a  guarantee  of  the  return  of  80  per  cent,  of  the 
assay  value  of  the  ore.  That  is  to  say,  the  mill  in  effect  purchases  first- 
class  ore  for  80  per  cent,  of  its  value,  less  $40  or  $45  per  ton,  tbe 
stipulated  price  for  working,  making  its  return  in  cash  or  bullion,  with- 
out any  statement  of  the  yield  actually  obtained. 

CHEDHSTBY  OF  THE  WASHOB  PROCESS. 

This  subject  has  been  but  little  understood,  though  much  discussed,  a 
fact  which  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  reflect  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and,  indeed 
of  all  processes  which  have  grown  up,  step  by  step,  out  of  the  needs  of 
daily  practice.  The  great  dif&culty  in  the  way  of  reasoning  from  the 
facts  to  the  principles  underlying  them  has  been  the  imperfection  of  the 
data.  Millmen  have  no  time  to  make  scientific,  that  is  to  say,  carefully- 
guarded  and  recorded,  experiments.  They  are  satisfied  with  profitable 
results,  and  do  not  inquire  into  causes,  except  in  case  of  loss.  But  the 
most  important  sources  of  loss  in  the  Washoe  process,  as  employed  on 

*  The  discovery  of  a  successful  treatment  for  slimes  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  valw 
of  this  material  in  the  estimation  of  the  owners  of  reservoirs ;  and  the  Messrs.  Jsnin 
found  it  difficult  to  control  a  permanent  supply  at  prices  which  would  leave  them  ii 
sufficient  profit,  especiaUy  as  the  margin  of  gain  must  needs  be  large  in  a  bnsinesi 
based  upon  the  purchase  of  such  material  by  assay.  It  is  my  impression  that  tber 
closed  their  miU  last  year  on  this  account. — ^R.  W.  R. 

t  For  descriptions  of  these  furnaces,  see  my  report  of  1870,  pp.  743,  749. — ^R.  W.  R. 

t  Essentially  the  **  Reese  River  process,''  described  in  my  report  of  1870,  p.  733.— 
R.  W.  R. 

$  The  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  roasting,  by  the  use  of  the  Stetefeldt  furnace,  is  in* 
contestable  *,  but  the  ftiU  realization  of  this  advantage  requires  an  adequate  supply  of 
ores.  The  supply  of  high-grade  ores  from  the  Comstock  mines  is  at  present  far  beneath 
the  capacity  of  a  single  Stetefeldt  furnace.— R.  W.  R. 
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Comstock  ores,  are  mechanical  defects  in  the  apparatns  and  lack  of 
honesty  or  faithfulness  in  the  workmen.  Hence,  the  best  mechanic  and 
most  vigilant  overseer  makes,  in  most  cases,  with  but  a  slight  addirion 
of  metallurgical  knowledge,  the  best  millman,  and  his  little  supersti- 
tious about  this  or  that  chemical  agent  do  not  interfere  with  his  gen- 
eral efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  careful  study  and 
comparison  of  experience  in  this  process  would  raise  the  general  average 
of  its  economy  materially. 

Mr.  Arnold  Hague  contributes  a  chapter  on  the  subject  to  the  volume 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  so 
frequently  quoted  in  the  present  report.  His  investigation  of  it  is  based 
uiK)n  experiments,  carefully  conducted,  on  a  small  scale  at  the  Sheffield 
Laboratory  of  Yale  College.  Mr.  Ellsworth  Daggett,  a  practical  mill- 
man,  assisted  in  these  experiments,  and  two  lots  of  ore,  one  of  first  class 
from  the  Savage  mine,  and  the  other  of  low  grade  from  the  Kentuck, 
were  operated  upon.  In  addition  to  these  practical  tests  numerous  minor 
exi)eriment8  were  made  to  clear  up  doubtful  questions  of  chemical 
reaction.  I  shall  quote  the  larger  part  of  Mr.  Hague's  chapter.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  but  there  are 
two  possibilities  of  error  in  the  reasoning.  One  is,  that  the  ore  tested 
may  not  have  been  perfectly  representative  of  the  Washoe  ores;  the 
other  is,  that  the  small  scale  of  operations  may  have  affected  the  re- 
actions. The  fact  that  native  silver  is  not  recognized  in  the  analyses, 
whereas  this  has  always  been  considered  an  ingredient  of  the  Comstock 
ore,  and  has  been  held  by  some  metallurgists  to  be  the  only  or  principal 
form  of  the  silver  actually  extracted  by  raw  amalgamation,  hints  at  the 
first  source  of  error  above  mentioned.  But  Mr.  Hague's  treatise  is  admir- 
able in  the  fidelity  with  which  it  reports  grounds,  as  well  as  conclusions. 
In  condensing  it,  its  peculiar  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  body  of 
tnistworthy  evidence  on  this  important  subject  would  be  destroyed ; 
hence  the  essential  portions  are  quoted  entire. 

The  average  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  presents  to  the  eye  a  mass  of  nearly 
white,  brittle,  crumbling  quartz,  ranging  in  size  from  fine  dust  to  pieces  that  weigh 
several  pounds;  occurring  with  it  are  small  fragments  of  wall-rock  and  clay,  that  im- 
part a  somewhat  grayish  tinge.  An  inspection  of  the  ore  piles  at  the  different  mines 
and  mills  generally  shows  tne  presence  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Except  in  first- 
cla^s  ore,  wnich  is  always  roasted  before  being  sent  to  the  amalgamating  pan,  it  re- 
quires a  somewhat  closer  examination  to  detect  well-defined  specimens  of  other  min- 
erals, so  finely  are  they  disseminated  through  the  entire  mass.  A  more  careful  search, 
however,  will  generally  develop  the  presence  of  blende,  galena,  and  argentite ;  more 
roiiely,  polybasite  and  stephanite. 

Samples  of  finely-crushed  ores  were  subjected  to  a  microscopical  examination.  The 
follnwing  minerals  were  observed:  quartz,  small  cubes  and  particles  of  iron  and  cop- 
per pyrites,  fiakes  of  blende,  and  thin  pieces  of  a  dark  lead-gray  mineral,  which  were 
iletermined  to  be  argentite. 

In  order  to  determine  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  of  the  ore  more 
accurately,  samijles  of  carefullv  chosen  first  and  third-class  rock  were  subjected  to  a 
thorough  analysis.  The  first-class  came  from  the  Savage  mine,  and  was  taken  from  a 
lot  of  ore  that  had  been  crushed  at  Dall's  MiU.  Its  assay  value  was  $489  22.  The 
third-class  ore  came  from  the  Kentuck  mines ;  it  was  obtained  at  the  mill  from  the 
troughs  immediately  after  leaving  the  batteries,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mill  sam- 
ples* are  ordinarily  taken.  The  material  used  was  selected  from  300  to  400  pounds  of 
crashed  rock,  collected  at  intervals  during  a  day's  run  of  twenty-four  hours.  Its  assay 
value  was  $43  74. 

The  results  of  both  analyses  were  as  foUows:  No.  1,  Savage  ore  ;*  Ko.  2,  Kentuck 
ore: 

•Assayed  by  Mr.  WilUam  G.  Hixter. 
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No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Silica 

Alumina 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash  and  soda 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

Sulphide  of  lead 

Sulphide  of  silver 

Suhsulphide  of  copper.. 

Gold 

Bisulphide  of  iron 

Moisture 


83.  d5 

L25 

1.95 

.64 

.85 

2.82 

1.28 

1.75 

.36 

1.08 

.30 

.02 

1.80 

2.33 


91.49 

1.13 

.83 


1.42 
1.37 
1.05 

.13 

.02 

.12 

.41 

.0017 

.9i 

.oSI 


100.38 


99.48 


No  arsenic  or  antimony  was  detected  in  either  case,  not  even  after  subjecting  con- 
siderable quantities  to  Marsh's  test.  It  is,  therefore,  inferred  that  stephanite  and 
polybasite  were  both  absent.  It  was  found  impossible  to  separate  the  native  silver,  if 
auy  was  present,  from  that  existing  as  argentite ;  of  the  former  none  was  observed, 
but  the  latter  could  be  recognized  under  a  glass ;  it  is,  therefore,  all  calculated  as  sal- 
phide  of  silver.  The  sulphur  obtained  has  been  combined  with  the  zinc  as  blende, 
with  lead  as  galena,  with  silver  as  argentite,  with  copper  as  subsnlphide,  and  the 
remainder  with  iron  as  bisulphide.  The  iron  still  remaining  has  been  estimated  s$ 
protoxide.  It  was  found  impossible  to  separate  the  metallic  iron,  cominc^  from  the 
stamps  of  the  batteries,  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  the  rocK  and  clay 
material  of  the  vein.  The  substances  found  in  both  analyses  are  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  there  being  no  manganese  in  the  sample  from  the  Kentuck  mine,  the  dif- 
fcreuces  being  only  the  variable  proportions  of  the  same  minerals.  If  in  the  two 
analyses  we  reject  the  gangue  and  such  matter  as  can  have  no  other  influence  upon  the 
extraction  of  the  precious  metals  than  a  physical  one,  by  affecting  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions in  the  grinding^  of  the  ore,  or  the  consistency  of  the  pulp,  and  consider  only  those 
ingredients  that  may  influence  the  chemical  conditions  during  the  operation  in  the 
pan,  we  have  the  following : 


Protoxide  of  iron 

Bisulphide  of  iron  . . . . 
Subsulphide  of  copper 

Sulphide  of  zinc 

Sulphide  of  lead 

Sulphide  of  silver 

Gold 


Chemical  action  of  mercury  and  other  reagents,— -The  ore  of  the  Comstpck  vein  mi^  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  the  following : 

Gangue,  quartz. 

Metal-bearing  minerals  of  common  occurrence :  Blende,  galena,  argentite,  silver,  gold, 
iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites. 

Minerals  of  much  more  rare  occurrence :  Stephanite,  polybasite. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  action 
upon  the  minerals  of  the  Comstock  ores,  just  enumerated,  of  mercury,  and  such  chem- 
ical agents  as  are  employed  in  the  amalgamation  process,  or  may  be  formed  during  the 
operation  in  the  pan : 

Mercury  and  native  silver,  when  rubbed  together,  unite  easily. 

Mercury  and  chloride  of  silver,  the  latter  preparea  in  the  wet  way,  when  brought  in 
contact,  form  amalgam  and  chloride  of  merourv. 

Mercury  and  argentite :  The  mineral  was  fint  pulverized  and  mixed  with  a  little 
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fine  sand,  the  metal  added,  and  the  masg  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time ;  occasionally 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar.  Amalgamation  ensued;  it  was,  however,  imporfcet, 
mneh  of  the  mineral  being  unacted  upon. 

Mercury  with  st«phanite  and  x>olybasite,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  last  exper- 
iment, gave  similar  result« ;  the  decomposition,  however,  appeared  to  be  more  com- 
plete, probably  owing  to  the  more  finely  divided  state  of  these  minerals  than  the  more 
sectile  argentite. 

The  above  experiments  with  native  silver,  chloride  of  silver,  argentite,  and  poly- 
basite,  were  repeated  with  mercury  containing  a  small  quantity  of  copper-amalgam  in 
solution.  In  the  case  of  the  two  former  there  was  the  same  action  as  when  the  pure 
metal  was  used ;  with  the  two  latter  the  decomposition  was  mor^  perfect  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

Chloride  of  silver,  argentite,  and  stephanit«  were  each  subjected  to  the  action  of 
mercury  and  fine  metalfio  iron,  with  a  constant  application  of  heat.  The  energy  dis- 
played by  the  mercury  was  much  more  marked  than  when  employed  separately.  In 
the  case  of  the  chloride,  the  decomposition  was  quite  rapid,  and  the  surface  of  the  metal 
remained  bright  and  clean. 

Chloride  of  copper  and  pulverized  argentite  were  allowed  to  stand  together  for  ten 
days,  in  the  cold,  with  an  occasional  application  of  heat,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  was  formed.  A  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  was  found 
in  the  filtrate. 

Two  grammes  of  the  palverized  mineral  were  also  treated  with  a  moderately  concen- 
trated solution  of  chloride  of  copper  placed  in  a  bottle,  with  a  tightly-fitting  stopper,  to 
prevent  access  of  air.  It  was  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  90^ 
centigrade.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sub-chloride  of  copper  were  found  in  the  solution. 
Cblonde  of  silver  was  precipitated.  After  removing  the  soluble  salts,  by  washing,  the 
chloride  of  silver  was  aissolved  out,  by  digesting  it  with  ammonia.  The  residue  gave, 
by  assay,  .099  grammes  of  silver.  Two  grammes  of  the  mineral  produced  .1705  of  pure 
metal ;  showing  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  but  little  over  ono-hnif  of 
the  silver  was  chloridized.  The  application  of  heat  greatly  facilitated  the  decomposi- 
tion. 

Polybasite,  after  being  subjected  to  the  chloride  of  copper  solution,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  air,  also  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  the  chloridized  silver. 

Argentite  was  exposed  to  the  some  treatment,  with  sub-chloride  of  copper,  as  in  the 
last  experiments.  In  the  cold,  decomposition  ensued  after  standing  several  days.  The 
residue  from  two  grammes  of  the  mineral,  subjected  to  tbe  action  of  heat  at  90^  centi- 
^dc,  without  access  of  air,  gave  .1655  of  a  gramme  of  silver,  showing  that  only  .006 
Bad  been  chloridized. 

Galena,  in  a  pulverized  condition,  was  digested  with  a  strong  mixture  of  salt  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  after  standing  three  or  four  weeks,  at  the  ordinary  tempera* 
ture,  was  filtered.  The  residue  exhibited,  besides  the  uudecomposcd  mineral,  a  ligbt 
green  oxychloride  of  copper,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  incrusting  the 
galena. 

Blende  waa  also  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment.  The  solution  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  considei-ablo  quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  but  little  copper.  The  re>8idual 
blende  was  coated  with  the  same  oxychloride  of  copper  already  noted  in  the  case  of 
tbe  galena. 

Two  grammes  of  the  powdered  mineral  were  placed  in  a  flask,  a  solution  of  five 
grammes  of  salt  and  seven  of  sulphate  of  copper  added,  and  exi)osed  for  two  days  to  a 
temperature  of  90°  centigrade.  Aft«r  remaining  three  days  longer  in  the  cold  the 
amount  of  oxide  of  zinc  found  to  have  been  dissolved  was'^.'iTSS  of  a  gramme.  The 
same  experiment  was  rei)eated  with  the  addition  of  one  gramme  of  iron  filings.  The 
latter  rapidly  disappeared;  metallic  copper  was  precipitated,  but  was  redissolved, 
probably  by  the  chloride  of  copper  present,  the  sub-chloride  being  produced.  Later, 
the  iron  was  thrown  down  as  a  basic  salt.  The  oxide  of  zinc  estimated  in  the  solution 
was  .3250  of  a  gramme. 

Iron  and  copper- pyrites  are  but  slightly  altered  by  the  copper  solutions.  In  practi- 
cal operations  at  the  mill  they  are  found  in  the  tailings  without  showing  any  appre- 
ciable signs  of  having  been  attacked. 

It  will  bo  observed  in  the  above  experiments  that  the  argentiferous  sulphurcts  were 
always  more  or  less  chloridized  by  the  action  of  the  copper  salts. 

In  order  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  relative  amount  of  decomposition  produced  by 
the  two  chlorides  of  copper,  tbe  resnlts  are  here  brought  together  as  follows :  Two 
grammes  of  argentite  gave  .1705  grammes  of  silver.  After  treating  two  grammes  of 
the  mineral  with  chloride  of  copper,  tbe  residue  gave  .099  grammes  of  silver ;  after 
treating  two  grammes  of  the  mineral  with  sub-chloride,  tbe  residue  gave  .1653  grammes 
of  silver;  showing  that  in  the  former  58.0  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter,  2.9  per  cent,  was 
chloridized.  Ko  sulphide  of  copper  was  detected  in  any  of  the  residues  examined ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  however,  was  found  in  the  filtrate  in  several  instances. 

JPan  experimenta, — With  a  view  to  determine,  if  possible,  some  of  the  problems  in- 
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volved  in  the  action  of  mercury,  common  salt,  and  snlphate  of  copper,  employed  in  the 
decom^ition  of  the  Comstock  ores  by  the  Washoe  process,  the  experiments  described 
iu  the  following  pages  were  undertaken  upon  two  lots  of  ore,  whose  composition  was 
well  known. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  investigations  of  any  practical  valae,  that  the 
material  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
operations  carried  out  on  a  lar^e  scale  at  the  mills,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to 
repeat  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  often  as  desired,  and  to  know  the  exact  results 
uf  each  trial. 

Of  the  ores  used,  one  was  a  lot  of  first-class  rock  from  the  Savage  mine,  such  as  is 
ordinarily  sent,  on  account  of  its  high  value  andlaige  amount  of  base  metals,  to  Dall's 
Millf  for  reduction  by  the  barrel  process,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  sec- 
ond lot  consisted  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  third-class  ore  from  the  Kentnck  mine, 
presented,  for  the  purposes  of  the  work,  by  the  Kentuck  Mining  Company.  This  low- 
grade  ore  was  stdected  as  being  well  adapted  for  pan  amalgamation ;  easily  rednced, 
containing  but  little  base  metal,  and  the  rock  from  which  it  was  taken  yieldine  very 
favorable  results  at  the  mill.  Both  ores  were  carefully  and  thoroughly  sampled,  and 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  in  order  that  they  might  be  well  mixed.  Repeated  assays 
were  made  until  they  had  as  uniform  a  composition  as  it  was  possible  to  ontain.  After 
which,  to  prevent  any  settling  of  the  heavier  particles,  both  lots  were  put  up  in  bags,  in 
quantities  of  10  and  15  pounds  each ;  from  several  of  these  parcels  assays  weie  made, 
and  the  results  found  to  agree.  The  Savage  ore  assayed,  gold,  $134  35 ;  silver,  |354  87 ; 
total,  $489  22  per  ton.  The  Kentuck  ore  assaved,  gold,  $10  85;  sUver,  $32  89;  total, 
$43  74  per  ton.    The  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  of  both  samples  are  given  above. 

A  small  amalgamating  pan,  such  as  is  used  in  California  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting upon  new  ores,  was  procured.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Wheeler  as  a  test  pan, 
and  in  all  its  essential  features  was  similar  to  the  larger  ones  of  his  manufacture,  em- 
ployed in  milling  operations.  It  was  18  inches  iu  diameter,  and  capable  of  workinj^  :ft) 
pounds  at  a  charge.  A  wooden  tub,  3  feet  in  diameter,  18  inches  deep,  and  provided 
with  four  wooden  arms,  connected  with  and  revolved  by  an  upright  shaft  in  the  center, 
served  to  keep  the  pulp  id  constant  motion,  and  answered  ail  the  requirements  of  a 
settler  or  an  agitator.  A  room  with  steam-power  was  secured  and  a  miU  upon  a  small 
scale  set  up,  which  supplied  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  larger  establishment 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  operations  was  the  same  in  every  case;  the  ore  waa 
first  placed  in  the  pan,  the  mnller  set  in  motion,  water  added  to  bring  the  pidp  to  the 
proper  consistency,  and  steam  admitted  to  a  chamber  below.  As  soon  as  the  pulp  was 
thoroughly  heated,  the  salt,  snlphate  of  copper,  or  such  other  chemical  agents  a»  were 
eiopluyed,  after  being  carefully  weighed,  were  thrown  in.  The  mercury  was  immedi- 
ately added,  in  a  fine  condition,  being  strained  through  buckskin.  Care  was  always 
taken  to  maintain  the  pulp  at  the  proper  degree  of  consistency,  and  to  preserve  a  con- 
stiuit  heat,  which  was  frequently  tested  by  means  of  a  thermometer  plunged  into  tbe 
pan.  A  temperature  of  185°  Fahr.  was  found  to  act  most  advantageously.  The  jKia 
worked  well ;  the?  grinding  action  was  perfectly  satiafactorj' ;  the  ore  being  kept  in  a 
constant  and  rapid  circulation,  and  the  mercury  finely  disseminated  thi-ongh  the  entire 
mass.    The  muller  made  IH  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  operation  concluded,  the  pulp  was  drawn  olf  into  the  settler,  the  pan  thoroughly 
washed  out,  or  "  cleaned  up,"  and  every  particle  of  amalgam  removed. 

An  additional  quantity  of  mercury  was  placed  in  the  settler,  and  water  poured  in 
until  it  was  about  half  full.  The  stirrers  made  30  revolutions  per  minute.  The  palp 
was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  four  hours.  The  water,  aud  the  very  lightest  material 
was  allowed  to  escai)e,  but  tlio  great  bulk  of  sand  and  mercury  was  collected  together 
in  buckets  and  separated  by  hand,  to  avoid  all  loss.  In  washing,  the  tailiugs  were 
made  to  fall  upon  a  slightly  inclined  table,  or  trough,  so  that  if,  by  any  accident,  mer- 
cury weut  over  it  could  be  easily  recovered. 

The  quickHilver,  after  being  washed  free  from  sand,  was  strained  through  buckakin, 
aud  the  aiuulgaiu  collected  for  retorting. 

The  difterence  in  weight  between  the  mercury  nse<l  in  the  pan  and  settler,  and  that 
which  remained  at  the  conclusion  of  a  charge,  after  adding  the  amount  retained  in  the 
bulliou,  was  in  most  cases  scarcely  appreciable.  Owing  to  the  well-known  propeUT 
of  mercury  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  silver  in  solution,  which  the  ordinary  pressors* 
u.sed  iu  separating  the  bulliou  fails  to  recover,  the  precaution  was  taken  to  have  it  sll 
previtmsly  primecl  or  charged  before  adding  it  to  the  pan.  This  was  accomplished  hy 
allowing  the  mercury  ana  metallic  silver  to  stand  in  contact  for  some  time,  and  theu 
straining  off  the  amalgam  formed. 

The  amalgam  obtained  from  each  experiment  was  weighed  and  put  separately  in 
small  sheet-iron  cui>s.  The  number  of  each  charge  being  stamped  plainly  on  tbe  iron, 
several  of  them  wore  then  placed  together,  on  the  bottom  of  a  small  cast-iron  retort> 
and  the  mercury  distilled  over.  After  the  retort  had  cooled  down  the  remaining  bullion 
was  taken  out  aud  accurately  weighed.  Can>ful  assays  of  each  lot  were  made,  and 
always  conducted  with  proofs,  and  the  metals  separated  by  nitric  acid  in  the  oaoal 
way. 
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From  the  amount  and  fineneflB  of  the  bullion  the  actual  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
obtained  from  each  charge  is  determined. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  it  was  considered  desirable  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  same  conditions  in  each  trial;  for  this  reason  there  is  very  little 
variety  in  the  treatment  with  chemical  agents,  or  the  duration  of  the  operations.  The 
relative  amounts  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  employed  have  in  every  case  been  the 
same ;  one-half  the  quantity  by  weight  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former. 

A  large  excess  of  mercury  and  reagents  were  used  in  order  to  ])oint  out  any  marked 
differences  in  the  results,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  inreatest  possible  yield  of 
the  precious  metals,  without  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  bullion,  or  the  practical  ad- 
vantage of  the  method. 

The  resnlt«  are  g^ven  in  the  accompanying  tables ;  they  are  recorded  precisely  as 
they  occurred,  although  there  are  in  some  instances  apparent  errors : 
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Kotes  acoompanfing  ihe  eag^erimenU  upon  the  Keniu^  ore* 

N06. 1  to  20.  Fifteen  pounds  of  mercury  added  to  the  settler. 

Nos.  21  to  23.  Ten  pounds  of  mercury  added  to  the  settler. 

No.  3.  No  reason  is  known  for  the  low  yield  both  of  gold  and  sUver;  the  amalgam 
looked  well  and  the  fineness  was  very  hieh. 

Nos.  8,  9, 10.  These  charges  gave  a  higher  gold  return  than  any  of  the  assays  of  the 
pre.  No  sufficient  explanation  can  be  assigned  for  the  fact.  The  assays  of  the  bullion 
were  carefully  repeated  with  the  same  results.  Charge  No.  10  shows  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  the  assay  and  the  yield,  in  which  case  it  is  less  than  fourteen  mills' 
worth  of  gold  in  excess  of  the  amount  assumed  from  the  assay  to  be  present  This 
excess  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  errors  in  the  manipulation  that  the  ore  was 
subjected  to  during  the  treatraeut  in  the  pan  and  settler.  It  is  possible  that  the  mer- 
cury when  strained  yielded  a  trifle  more  gold  than  osual.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  all  the  charges  that  show  an  excess  of  gold,  with  the  exception  of  No.  20, 
follow  each  other  consecutively. 

Nos.  17, 18.  The  sub-chloride  of  copper  was  added  in  a  solution  of  salt.  The  quan- 
tity of  copper  was  equivalent  to  the  amount  contained  in  one  ounce  of  the  sulphate  of 
that  metal. 

No.  23.  The  quantity  of  copper  corresponded  to  two  ounces  of  the  sulphate  of  the 
metal. 

Nbtei  oMompanying  the  eacperiments  upon  the  Savage  ore, 

Nos.  1  to  7.  Fifteen  ])oands  of  mercury  added  to  the  settler. 

Nos.  8  to  12.  Ten  pounds  of  mercuxv  added  to  the  settler. 

No.  4.  The  pan  by  mistake  ran  six  hours  instead  of  five. 

No.  5.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  low  return  of  bullion. 

Nos.  6, 7.  The  solution  of  sub-chloride  of  copper  was  the  same  as  employed  with 
Nos.  17  and  18  of  the  Eentnok  ore. 

Nos.  11, 12.  The  solution  of  sub-chloride  of  copper  was  the  same  as  employed  with 
No.  23  of  the  Kentuck  ore. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  above  experiments  are  not,  in 
all  respects,  satisfactory,  nor  do  they  point  out  conclusively  the  action  and  value  of 
salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  decomposition  of  the  argentiferous  ores  by  the 
Washoe  process.    They  throw  some  light,  however,  upon  several  important  points. 

In  considering  the  results,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  the  most  marked  feature  is  the 
difiierence  in  the  yield  of  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  extracted  from  the  two  ores  rela- 
tive to  the  assay  value.  There  is,  with  but  one  exception,  in  every  trial  of  the  Ken- 
tuck  rock  a  higher  yi61d  than  the  requirements  of  the  mines  demand  of  the  mills,  and, 
in  most  cases,  it  is  very  much  larger  than  is  usually  returned  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  in  practical  operation.  This  is  probably  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  large  amount  of  mercnrv  employed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore.  The  Ken- 
tuck  also  gave  as  flEtvorable  results  where  mercury  alone  was  used  as  when  chemical 
agents  were  added.  This  proves  very  decidedly  the  ability  of  ouicksilver,  aided  by 
heat  and  iron,  to  decompose  the  purer  and  easily  reducible  argentiferous  minerala 

With  the  Savage  ore  it  may  be  observed  that  the  yield  is  in  ^l  cases  not  only  very 
much  below  that  from  the  Kentuck,  but  lower  than  the  average  returns  fh>m  the  milk 
upon  ores  that  are  not  first  subjected  to  a  roasting  process.  This  is  undoubtedly  doe 
to  the  large  percentage  of  blende  and  galena  present,  with  which  the  precious  metals 
are  in  combination.  The  use  of  chemical  agents  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
production  of  bullion  from  such  ores  as  contain  large  quantities  of  base  meUUs.  The 
application  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  did  not  increase  the  loss  of  mercury,  althongfa 
in  many  charges  large  quantities  were  present  in  the  pulp.  In  the  experiments  con 
ducted,  with  every  possible  precaution  to  repeat  the  precise  conditions  of  a  charge, 
using  the  same  quantities  of  salt,  sulphate  01  copper,  and  mercury,  the  resnlt<s  difier  as 
widely  as  in  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  chemical  agents  employed  are  much  less, 
or  entirely  abandoned.  The  cause  of  these  great  differences  in  the  yield  of  bullion 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  varying  amounts  of  the  chemical  asents  used, 
however  important  they  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  in  aiding  and  assisting  decom- 
position. A  favorable  yield  undoubtedly  depends  more  upon  the  native  condition  of 
the  mercury  than  anything  that  is  usually  added  to  the  pulp.  Charges  8,  9, 10, 11, 
of  the  Savage  table,  ran  only  four  hours,  which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  low 
yield.  Charge  12  ran  five  hours  with  a  somewhat  higher  result.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  mercury  of  charges  11  and  12  appeared  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  lead, 
which  may  have  rendered  it  partially  inactive.  Charges  21, 22,  and  23.  of  the  Kentuck 
table,  were  discharged  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  without  any  marked  decrease  in  the 
production  of  bullion.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  tho  minerals 
are  all  easily  reduced,  and  the  amalgamation  is  practically  accomplished  in  the  allotted 
space  of  time.    In  the  case  of  the  Savage  ore  the  base  metals  are  but  slightly  attacked 
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by  the  mercniyy  and  re<)uire  more  time  for  any  chemical  chaDges  before  amalgamation 
can  take  place.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  Nos.  3  and  4  of  the  Savage 
table,  with  a  large  excess  of  salt  and  snlphate  of  copper,  and  Nos.  6  and  7  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  snb-chloride  of  copper.  The  reason  may  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  the  chloride  of  coj^per  formed  would  be  quickly  reduced  by  the  iron  to  the  state 
of  the  sub-chloride,  and  similar  conditions  produced  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

Chemistry  of  the  process, — The  action  and  value  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper 
in  the  amalgamation  of  argentiferous  ores,  by  what  is  known  as  the  patio  process,  has 
always  been  a  somewhat  disputed  question.  Numerous  theories  have  been  advanced 
by  metallurgists  of  long  practical  experience  in  Mexico,  to  account  for  the  reduction  of 
the  sulphide  of  silver  by  the  methods  adopted  in  that  country.  The  two  which  have 
obtained  the  mo«t  prominence,  and  which  chemists  have  received  with  most  favor,  dif- 
fer very  widely  in  the  manner  the  decomposition  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished. 

The  most  plausible  theory,  and  the  one  now  generally  adopted,  is  that  of  Sonnen- 
Bchmidt.    He  claims  that  the  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  react  upon  each  other,  and 

Iiroduce  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  neutral  in  its  action,  and  chloride  of  copper.  This 
atter  salt  then  acts  upon  the  argentiferous  sulphide,  and  yields  chloride  of  silver,  sub- 
chloride  of  copper,  ana  free  sulphur.  The  sub-chloride  reduces  a  second  portion  of  the 
sulphide  of  silver,  and  causes  the  formation  of  an  additional  amount  of  the  silver 
chloride,  and  sub-sulphide  of  copper.  The  silver  salt  is  then  attacked  by  the  mercury ; 
calomel,  or  sub-chlonde  of  mercurv,  is  produced,  while  metallic  silver  is  set  free,  which 
combines  with  a  second  portion  of  the  mercury,  as  amalgam. 
The  following  chemical  equations  show  the  reactions : 

NaCl  +  CnOSOs  =  NaOSO,  -f  CuCl 
2  CuCl  -f  AgS = AgCl  +  CujCl  +  S 
CuaCl  +  AgS  =  AgCl  -f  Cu,  8 
AgCl  -h  Hg  =  Agfig  -f.  HgaCl. 
Bowring,  an  English  metallurgist,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  any  of  the  sulphide 
of  silver  is  chloridized,  and  asserts  that  before  amalgamation  takes  place,  metallic  sil- 
ver is  first  produced.    He  claims  that  chloride  of  copper,  in  contact  with  mercury, 
forms  the  sub-chloride  of  both  metals.    The  snb-chloride  of  copper,  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  air,  is  converted  into  an  oxychloride,  which,  in  turn,  acts  upon  the  sulphide 
of  silver,  and  liberates  the  metal  in  a  free  state,  by  oxydizing  the  combined  sulphur. 
These  reactions  are  expressed  as  follows : 

2  CuCl  -f  2  Hg  =  CuaCl  +  HgjCl 
Cu3Cl-hO  =  CuCl  CuO 

3  (CuCl  CuO)  -h  AgS = Ag  -f  SOs -f  3  Cuaa. 

Althongh  oxychloride  of  copper  may  possibly  be  'found  at  times,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  decided  evidence  that  such  is  the  case  in  practical  operations,  or  that 
it  decomposes  the  sulphide  of  silver,  while  the  experiments  already  recorded  show  con- 
clusively that  both  the  chlorides  of  copper,  under  favorable  circumstances,  do  chlori- 
dize  the  argentiferous  sulphurets.  The  experiments,  however,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  copper  was  much  more  intense  than  that  of  the  sub- 
chloride.* 

*  Mr.  Bowring's  very  ingenious  arguments  may  be  found  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  664.  Louiton,  1867.  He  urges  the  following  considerations  against  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver  and  its  decomposition  by  mercury  in  the 
patio : 

1.  Ores  containing  silver  combined  with  chlorine  only,  are  considered  by  Mexican 
miners  most  difficult  of  reduction,  causing  thrice  the  loss  of  mercury,  and  rendering 
the  process  much  more  tedious  than  those  containing  sulphides  only.  The  amalgams 
from  chloride  ores  and  from  snlphide  ores  are  very  different  in  appearance.  The  chlo- 
rides instantly  attack  the  quicksilver,  coating  its  globules  with  calomel — whereas  sul- 
phides leave  it  bright,  proving,  as  Mr.  Bowring  claims,  that  they  are  not  transformed 
into  chlorides  of  silver  during  the  process,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  mercury. 

2.  It  is  true  that  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  of  copper,  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
salt,  and  placed  in  contact  with  sulphide  of  silver,  will,  alter  some  time,  form  chloride 
of  silver  and  sulphide  of  copper ;  but  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  copper  introduced  in 
the  patio  process  being  sometimes  less  than  one  ounce  and  never  more  than  eight 
ounces,  to  70  pounds  of  water,  could  not  give  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  to  per- 
mit this  reaction. 

3.  An  inspection  of  the  formula  given  in  the  text  shows  that,  on  one  hypothesis,  sul- 
phur is  set  free,  and  on  the  other,  (Bowring's,)  sulphuric  acid  is  formed.  That  the  lat- 
ter is  really  the  case,  Mr.  Bowring  claims  on  the  strength  of  the  following  experiment : 
Rich  ore,  containing  sulphide  of  silver,  is  mixed  with  oxychloride  of  copjier  in  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  and  mercury  is  added  at  ordinary  temperature.  In  about  an  hour 
the  whole  of  the  silver  will  have  become  amalgamated,  when,  after  separating  all  the 
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The  application  and  modification  of  the  amalgamation  process,  as  practiced  in 
Washoe,  has  occasioned  among  experienced  mill-men  great  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial 
results  aeri ved  from  the  use  of  any  chemical  agents  at  present  mixed  with  the  ore.  This 
doubt  is  occasioned,  or  at  least  strengthened,  iw  the  growing  custom  of  late  years  of 
decreasing  the  (quantity  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  add^  to  the  charge  withoat 
apparently  diminishing  the  product  of  bullion.  Many  amalgamators  now  abstain  from 
the  use  of  both  reagents;  others  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  but  no 
salt.  In  a  few  instances,  the  custom  is  to  throw  in  onlv  a  little  of  the  latter,  while  in 
many  mills  the  rule  is  to  employ  a  small  amount  of  both  substances,  owing  to  a  slight 
prejudice  against  the  abandonment  of  ''  chemicals'*  altogether. 

The  action  exerted  by  these  two  reagents  in  the  pan  would  appear  clearly  to  indi- 
cate that  the  benefits  derived  from  their  use  are  partly  to  aid  in  converting  the  sul- 
phide into  chloride  of  silver,  as  in  the  patio,  and  partly  to  decompose  such  minerals  as 
are  but  slightly  attacked  by  the  mercury.  In  the  Washoe  process,  however,  the  large 
quantity  of  iron  j^resent  must  tend  greatly  to  produce  sub-chloride  of  copper  almost  as 
soon  as  the  chemical  agents  are  thrown  into  the  pulp. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  patio, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  pan,  their  value  must  be  considered  as  only  sec- 
ondary in  the  decompositiou  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Comstock  ores.  The  advan- 
tages derived  from  tlieir  use  are  shown  to  be  exerted  chiefly  upon  such  minerals  as 
blende  and  galena,  which  are  but  slightly  attacked  by  the  mercury.  But  the  amoants 
employed  are  in  most  cases  too  small  to  effect  any  very  favorable  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  reagents  are  consume<i  in  the  palp,  ia 
order  to  produce  the  beneficial  returns,  it  is  always  at  the  expense  of  preserving  the 
necessary  purity  of  the  mercury.  The  quantity  of  salt  deemed  necessary  by  mill-mea 
varies  from  one-quarter  of  a  pound  up  to  seven  or  eight  pounds  per  ton.  Scarcely  any 
two  establishments  have  the  same  rule.  Its  action  upon  the  ore,  without  sulphate  of 
copper,  in  producing  any  marked  results  may  well  be  doubted.  The  consumption  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  also  depends  upon  the  ideas  of  the  amalgamators,  but  the 
amounts  do  not  diner  so  widely  as  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  of  sodium.  It  ranges 
from  one-quarter  of  a  pound  to  three  pounds  per  ton. 

The  addition  of  the  sulphate  without  salt  is,  of  late  years,  a  common  practice.  The 
opinion  among  those  who  work  their  ore  in  this  way  is,  that  it  gives  a  little  better 
yield  than  when  mercury  alone  is  employed,  particularly  where  tue  ore  indicates  tlie 
presence  of  galena  in  any  considerable  amount,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  quicken  the 
mercury,  and  render  it  more  energetic.  Continued  experience  appears  to  determine 
this  fact  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.  In  working  ores  containing  only  a 
small  percentage  of  lead,  the  quicksilver  very  soon  becomes  dull  and  inactive,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  it  sickens,  and  the  yield  from  the  pan  is  consequently  low. 
Lead  is  one  of  the  most  deleterious  metals  in  destroying  the  amalgamating  ener^ 
of  mercury,  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  when  the  two  metals  are 
brought  into  contact.  Sulphate  of  copper  possesses,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  property 
of  expelling  lead  from  mercury,  copi)er  being  amalgamated  and  sulphate  of  lead  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  copper  siilt.  If  a  conceutrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  lead-amalgam  the  action  takes  place  quite 
rapidly,  mercury  containing  lead  actin^j^  much  more  energetically  upon  the  copper 
solution  than  when  perfectly  pure.  This  salt,  however,  does  not  appear,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  possess  the  power  of  completely  driving  out  the  lead.  Another 
advantage  derived  from  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  is 
that  mercury,  under  certain  conditions,  when  exiK>8ed  to  the  solution,  forms  a  minote 
amount  of  copper-amalgam^  which  causes  the  metal  to  act  with  a  somewhat  greater 
intensity  in  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  sulphide  than  when  perfectly  pure.  Iron, 
as  a  reducing  agent,  in  the  pan  process,  probably  plays  an  important  jmrt  in  bringing 
about  the  favorable  results  obtained.  This  may  occur  in  three  ways :  First,  it  aids,  in 
a  creat  measure,  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  silver;  secondly,  it  reduces  the 
calomel  formed  during  the  operation ;  the  chlorine,  combining  with  the  iron,  goes  into 
solution,  and  the  heavy  metal  is  liberated.  In  this  way  it  not  only  prevents  a  chemical 
loss  of  mercury  but  also  serves  to  keep  the  surface  of  that  metal  bright  and  clean, 
which  otherwise  might  be  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  sub-chloride,  which  would 
greatly  destroy  its  activity;  thirdly,  it  undoubtedly  assists  directly  in  the  amalgama- 

soluble  salts  by  filtration,  a  test  with  chloride  of  barium  precipitates  sulphate  of  ba- 
ryta equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  sulphur  which  has  become  acidified. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  patio  process,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bowring's  theory 
does  not  agree  with  the  facts  of  the  pan  process.  In  this  case,  the  ores  of  chloride  of 
silver  are  considered  the  easiest  of  reduction ;  and  the  best  method  hitherto  discovered 
for  the  treatment  of  refractory  ores  involves  their  chlorination  preparatory  to  amal- 
gamation. But  the  notion  that  the  pan  reactions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  patio, 
though  quite  common,  is  not  necessarily  true.  One  great  difference  is  in  the  amount 
of  exposure  to  the  air,  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
oxychloride  of  copper  in  the  patio  and  not  in  the  pan. — B.  W.  B. 
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tion,  where  the  two  metals  are  hrought  into  close  contact  with  the  easily  reducible 
solphurets.  The  saccessful  and  continued  operations  in  Washoe,  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  chemical  agents,  sufficiently  prove  this  statement.  The  experiments  already 
cited  in  treating  argent ite  and  iron  filings  with  mercury  confirm  the  fact.  Humboldt, 
in  speaking  of  the  amalgamation  problem  in  Meadco,  draws  attention  to  this  point  and 
remarks  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  amalgamation  was  secured  when  the  two 
metals  were  triturateu  together  with  argentite.  This  action  of  iron  is  obtained  not 
only  from  the  constant  afi;itation  maintained,  which  brings  the  pulp  and  metal  in  con- 
tact with  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pan,  but  also  from  the  amount  of  iron  disssem- 
inated,  in  a  fine  condition,  through  the  ore,  produced  by  the  wear  of  the  stamps,  shoes, 
and  dies. 

lliis  consumption  of  metal  from  the  batteries  and  pans  varies  very  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent mills,  depending  partly  upon  the  details  of  construction  and  grinding  effects  of 
the  pans  and  partly  upon  the  hardness  of  the  castings  employed.  The  following  figures 
from  two  mills  serve  to  show  the  quantity  of  iron  reachmg  the  pulp  from  this  source, 
per  ton  of  ore  worked.  The  quantity  of  ore  treated  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  very 
lair  estimate  of  the  metal  consumed : 


Tons  of  ore  worked. 

Loss  of  iron  in  batteries. 
(Pounds  per  ton  of  ore.) 

Loss  of  iron  in  pans. 
(Pounds  per  ton  of  ore.) 

Total. 

14,000 
12,236 

2.78 
2.10 

9.42 
7.14 

12.20 
9.24 

The  fine  iron  coming  to  the  ore  in  this  way  is  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  the 
other  minerals  present.  If  ten  pounds  per  ton  are  added  from  this  source  it  is  equal 
to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  In  the  Kentuck  ore,  of  which  an  analysis  has  been  given, 
there  is,  including  the  iron  from  the  batteries,  less  than  2i  per  cent,  of  ore*bearing 
minerals  present. 

Mercury  and  iron,  under  the  proper  conditions,  undoubtedly  are  the  principal  agents 
in  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  Washoe  method.  The  results  depend, 
however,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  mechanical  treatments  employed  to  reduce  the 
oro  to  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  division,  and  to  maintain,  with  the  proper  degree  of 
consistency,  a  constant  agitation  of  the  entire  mass;  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
amalgamation  being  that  the  mercury  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  pulp, 
and  every  particle  of  the  reducible  minerals  brought  in  direct  contact  and  triturated 
with  the  metal,  in  the  manner  so  well  accomplished  by  the  friction  and  grinding  action 
of  the  pan.  The  mercury  should  also  at  aU  times  retain  a  bright,  clean  surface,  free 
from  any  film  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  sub-chloride  of  mercury  or  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  any  coating  of  oil  or  grease.  The  slightest  tarnish  appears  to  retard  very  greatly 
the  activity  of  the  metal.  The  iron  seems  to  act  as  an  electro-chemical  agent ;  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  two  metals,  aided  by  heat  and  friction,  causing  a  local  electric 
current,  which  renders  the  amalgamating  energy  of  the  mercury  much  more  intense. 
Mercury,  when  perfectly  pure,  does  not  apparently  possess  to  so  ^at  an  extent  the 

Sower  of  taking  up  other  metals,  or  of  decomposing  mineral  combinations,  as  when  it 
olds  a  minute  quantity  of  some  foreign  metal  in  solution.  The  experience  amops 
amalgamators  in  Mexico  is  that  the  yield  of  ^old  is  increased  by  the  presence  or 
silver;  also,  that  the  latter  metal  is  extracted  with  greater  facility  if  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  amalgam  is  already  present.  This  opinion  is  held  by  most  mill-men 
n  Washoe. 

It  is  stated  by  some  writers  upon  the  question  that  silver  is  absorbed  with  increased 
activity  when  copper  is  employed,  and  as  the  former  is  amalgamated  the  latter  will  be 
expelled.  Both  iron  and  copper  cause  the  formation  of  copper-amalgam.  On  the 
otner  hand,  sulphate  of  copper  exhibits  a  tendency  to  drive  out  lead.  Karsten  men- 
tions the  property  of  this  salt  to  purify  the  mercury  from  both  zinc  and  antimony. 
Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  intensity  which  sodium-amalgam  exerts  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  impressed  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  attacks  gold,  silver,  and  silver 
compounds ;  yet  its  application  in  Washoe,  in  practical  operations,  did  not  give  such 
lesnlts  as  would  warrant  its  general  introduction  in  the  process. 

Although  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  several  metallic  bodies  enhances  the 
amalgamating  energy  of  the  mercury,  yet  a  alight  excess  ''  sickens"  it ;  that  is,  it  loses 
its  fluidity  and  becomes  dull  and  inactive.  The  peculiar  phenomena  attending  the 
mercury,  by  which  both  electro-positive  and  electro-neeative  metals  are  absorbed,  and 
the  effects  which  they  produce  m  increasing  or  neutralizing  its  action,  are  very  little 
understood. 

The  loss  in  quicksilver  during  the  operation  arises  firom  two  sources ;  the  one  me- 
chanical, the  other  chemical.    The  former  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
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the  final  -washing  from  the  pulp  is  condacted ;  the  separation  being  more  or  less  per- 
fect according  to  the  skill  and  care  with  which  it  is  executed.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  metal,  however,  is  so  cat  up  and  ground  to  such  a  fine  state  of  division  that 
it  is  impossible  to  save  it.  The  chemical  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  the 
chlorides  of  mercury,  which  escape  with  the  tailings. 

In  the  patio  the  chemical  loss  is  freqnently  very  considerable ;  the  amoinite  of  eou- 
mon  salt  and  magistral  employed  are  large,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reduc- 
ing agent  present  to  act  npon  the  calomel  formed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  pan.  In  the 
patio  the  loss  is  said  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  ore  in  the  snlphor- 
eta  of  silver,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  every  atom  of  chloride  of  silver  reduced  by  the 
mercury  a  corresponding  atom  of  the  latter  metal  is  consumed  as  sub-chloride. 

In  the  Washoe  process  the  chemical  loss  would  seem  to  be  small  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  consumption.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  iron,  which 
combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  calomel,  setting  the  quicksilver  free. 

The  more  the  metal  is  ground  the  more  it  must  be  cut  u||),  and  the  greater  the  diffi- 
cnlty  in  recovering  it.  Now.  if  the  consumption  of  iron  is  assumed  to  measure  the 
grinding  effect  exerted  by  the  pan,  the  relation  between  the  loss  of  mercury  and  that 
of  iron  suould  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  proportional. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  results  of  several  mills,  furnishes  some  inter- 
esting details  in  regard  to  tne  loss  of  mercury': 

Part  1  shows  that  the  loss  of  mercury  is  independent  of  the  consumption  of  chemical 
agents. 

Part  2  shows  that  the  loss  of  mercury  is,  in  some  measure,  dependent  npon  the  con- 
sumption of  the  iron  of  the  pan. 


1. 

2. 

Tons  of  ore. 

Poands  per  ton  of  ore. 

Pounds  per  ton  of  onu 

Salt 

Sulphate    of 
copper. 

Snlphnricacid. 

Mercnry. 

Iron. 

Mercvry. 

5.400 
8,605 
4.713 
35,000 
7,523 

0.33 
1.74 
1.53 
3.00 
1.38 

0.18 
a  31 

1.54 
1,39 
1.34 
1.3:1 
.79 

9.43 

L54 

6*33" 

9.00 

9.79    1              !-« 
9. 39                   V3i 

1.50 
7.14 

1.33 

1.00 

The  following  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  some  artificial  crystals  of  Washoe  amal- 
gam: 

Mercury 75.04 

Silver 24.1^ 

Gold 77 

They  have  the  composition,  very  closely,  of  three  atoms  of  mercury  to  one  of  silver. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Washoe  process  it 
appears— 

That  the  ore  consists  chiefly  of  native  gold,  native  silver,  and  argentiferous  sol- 
phurets,  associated  with  varying  proportions  of  blonde  and  galena. 

That  the  action  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  pan  produces 
chloride  of  copper. 

That  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  necessarily  causes  the  formation  of  the  snb-chlo> 
ride  of  copper. 

That  both  the  chlorides  of  copper  assist  in  the  reduction  of.  the  ore  by  chloridizing 
the  sulphurets  of  silver,  and  in  decomposing  the  sulphurets  of  lead  and  zinc. 

That  sulphate  of  copper  enhances  the  amalgamating  energy  of  mercury,  by  canaiog 
the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  copper-amalgam.    It  also  tends  to  expel  the  lead. 

That  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  chemical  agents,  as  above  indicated,  tb« 
quantities  added  to  the  pulp,  in  tne  ordinary  practice  of  Washoe  mills,  are  too  small  to 
effect  any  very  beneficial  results. 

That  mercury  and  iron,  aided  by  heat  and  friction,  are  the  principal  agents  in  the 
extraction  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  Washoe  process. 

That  the  essential  conditions  in  the  amal^mation  of  the  gold  and  silver  are  that  the 
mercury  be  kept  perfectly  bright  and  pure,  in  order  to  produce  a  direct  contact  of  that 
metal  with  the  iron  and  sulphide  of  silver. 

That  the  consumption  of  mercury  in  the  Washoe  process  may  be  considered  chief!}' 
a  mechanical,  and,  only  to  a  limited  extent,  a  chemical  loss. 
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The  Washoe  process  in  Owyhee^  Idaho, — ^I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  M. 
Adams,  the  superintendent  of  the  Owyhee  and  other  mills  at  Silon  Gity, 
Idaho,  for  interesting  notes  nx>on  certain  details  of  the  pan  process  as 
practiced  by  him. 

The  chemicals  employed  for  different  purposes  connected  with  the 
amalgamation  are  salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  iron,  sal  am- 
moniac, sulphuric  acid,  potash,  gum  catechu  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
of  which  sal  ammoniac  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  used  by  some  mill-men 
of  the  district,  but  not  by  Mr.  Adams.  Ghemical  action  is  also  due  to 
the  quicksilver,  the  iron  pans,  the  friction  of  the  grinding  surfaces,  and 
the  heat  given  by  the  introduction  of  steam. 

The  exact  effect  of  some  of  the  chemicals  is  a  moot  question.  Mr. 
Adams,  whose  scientific  training  and  practical  experience  entitle  his 
opinion  to  great  respect,  speaks  substantially  as  follows  concerning  the 
subject,  as  connected  with  the  Owyhee  ores. 

He  does  not  think  that  salt  elone  chloridizes  the  ore  in  the  pans, 
though  it  exercises  a  stimulating  effect  of  some  kind  upon  the  amalgama- 
tion, as  he  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  working  dift'erent 
charges  of  the  same  ore  with  nothing  but  quicksilver,  and  with  nothing 
but  salt  and  quicksilver.  He  finds,  however,  that  the  effect,  though 
decidedly  beneficial,  is  not  very  strong.  I  am  inclined  to  infer  from 
these  observations  that  the  salt  does  decompose,  and  therefore  chloridize, 
certain  minerals  in  the  ore,  possibly  blende  and  galena,  and  that  these 
minerals  are  minor  elements  of  the  ore. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  when  added  alone  to  the  quicksilver  in  the  pan, 
assists  the  amalgamation.  This  Mr.  Adams  explains  as  follows:  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  decomposed  in  contact  with  the  iron  of  the  pan,  form- 
ing sulphate  of  iron  and  metallic  copper  ;  the  latter  continues  the  de- 
composition of  already  partially  decomposed  silver  sulphurets  in  the  ore. 
But  this  effect  does  not  amount  to  a  complete  reduction  of  the  silver 
sulphurets :  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  accomplished  with  either  salt  or 
sulphate  of  copper  alone. 

These  two  chemicals  together,  however,  give  rise  Jto  a  strong  reducing 
agent,  the  sub-chloride  of  copper.  Mr.  Adams  finds  that  this  substance, 
employed  in  the  proper  proportion  and  for  a  sufBcient  time,  will  entirely 
reduce  any  of  the  minerals  of  silver,  except  those  containing  antimony, 
which  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper,  even  employed  together,  fail  to 
attack. 

Any  effect  from  sulphate  of  iron  or  sal-ammoniac  he  has  failed  to 
discover.  Sulphuric  acid  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  decompose  sulphides 
of  iron  and  copper,  thus  freeing  some  gold ;  and  it  attacks  in  a  similar 
manner  argentiferous  compounds  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  which  do  not 
contain  antimony.  Moreover,  *if  kerosene,  tar,  or  machine-grease,  get« 
into  the  pan  with  the  pulp,  sulphuric  acid  will  destroy  it,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  contamination  of  the  quicksilver,  which  is  detrimental  to  amal- 
gamation. This  acid  also  serves  to  keep  clean  the  surface  of  the  iron  of 
the  pan,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  exert  continuously  the  reducing 
action. 

Frequently  taUow,  grease,  and  candle-ends  are  brought  in  the  ore  from 
the  mines,  and  pass  into  the  pulp,  where,  if  not  counteracted,  they  will 
coat  the  mercury.  The  use  of  i)otash  in  the  pan  destroys  the  grease, 
and  frequently,  in  drawing  a  charge  into  the  settler,  a  thick  scum,  like 
soft-soap,  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  while  the 
quicksilver  comes  out  perfectly  clean  and  as  bright  as  a  mirror. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  beneficial  efi'ect  in  the  pan ;  but  its  use  in 
adequate  quantity  is  t<k>  expensive  at  present  prices.    It  may  be  em- 
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ployed  with  advantage,  however,  to  clean  the  quicksilver,  or  to  collect 
it  when  floured  or  granulated.    Gum  catechu  also  is  a  cleansing  agent 

The  mill  process  at  Owyhee  is  essentially  the  Washoe  process.  In  the 
Owyhee  miU  the  ore  is  broken  in  a  Blake  crusher,  and  delivered  to  the 
stamp-batteries,  where  it  is  pulverized  with  water,  and  discharged 
though  screens,  having  144  holes  per  square  inch,  into  tanks.  In  these 
the  pulp  settles,  and  the  water  passes  through  other  settling-tanks  and 
out  of  the  mill  to  the  slime  reservoirs,  of  which  there  are  five.  In  these 
the  light  slimes  are  precipitated,  to  be  reconveyed  by  means  of  a  tram- 
way, bull- wheel,  rope,  and  car,  to  the  mill  for  further  treatment 

The  pulp  is  taken  by  means  of  a  car  from  the  battery-tanks  to  the 
pans.  Here  it  is  mixed,  ground,  and  amalgamated  for  six  hours,  steam 
and  chemicals  being  employed  to  assist  the  process.  From  the  pans  the 
charge  passes  into  settlers,  thence  into  agitators,  thence  to  Hungerford 
concentrators  and  Evans's  riffles ;  and  finally,  ttie  tailings  pass  over  a 
string  of  blanket-sluices.  The  average  yield  of  this  mill,  without  reck- 
oning the  results  of  the  reworking  of  the  slimes,  is  92  per  cent  of  the 
fire  assay.  This  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  most  successfal  ap- 
plication of  the  Washoe  process  in  the  country.  The  character  of  the 
ores  no  doubt  facilitates  their  economical  reduction ;  but  the  extraordin- 
ary efficiency  of  the  mill  is  certainly  dae  in  large  part  to  well-constrncted 
machinery  and  to  most  skillful  and  faithful  superintendence,  coupled 
with  constant  study  of  the  mechanical  and  metallurgical  problems  in- 
volved. 

Those  who  find  in  the  supposed  imperfections  of  this  or  that  process 
an  excuse  for  heavy  losses  of  the  precious  metals  in  reducing  ores  wonld 
do  well  to  note  such  instances  as  this  and  profit  by  the  example. 

The  Washoe  process,  as  practiced  by  the  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Com- 
pany in  Ely  District,  Nevada,  is  described  in  the  article  upon  JUncoIn 
County  in  this  report. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

CHLORINATION. 

The  extraction  of  gold  by  chlorination  was  introduced  by  the  cele- 
brated metallurgist^  Plattner,  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Frei- 
berg, Saxony.  It  is  practiced  in  a  few  localities  in  Silesia,  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  etc.,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  method 
of  gold  extraction  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  first  introduced  in  this  coun- 
try, thirteen  years  ago,  by  G.  W.  Deetken,  of  Grass  Valley,  California, 
a  skillful  metallurgist,  who  has  added  some  mechanical  improvements  to 
the  process,  and  successfully  overcome  many  difficulties  arising  in  its 
local  application.  In  the  present  chapter  a  general  outline  of  the  method 
will  be  given.  For  more  detailed  information  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Guido  Kustel  on  Concentration  and  Chlorination,  pub- 
lished in  1868  at  San  Francisco;  and  for  later  improvements  and  partic- 
ulars not  contained  in  that  work,  to  Mr.  Deetken  himself,  who  still 
resides  in  Grass  Valley,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  authority  on 
the  subject. 

The  principle  involved  is  the  transformation  of  metallic  gold,  by  means 
of  chlorine  gas,  into  soluble  chloride  of  gold,  (the  aurum  potabile  of  the 
alchemists,)  which  can  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state  by  sulphate  of  iron,  or  as  sulphide  of  gold  by  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas.  This  precipitate  may  then  be  filtered,  dried, 
and  melted  with  suitable  fluxes,  to  obtain  a  regulus  of  malleable  gold. 

From  this  brief  statement,  it  follows  that  the  following  conditions  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  process : 

1.  The  gold  in  the  material  subjected  to  the  chlorine  must  be  in  a 
metallic  state,  and  accessible  to  the  gas. 

2.  There  must  be  no  other  substances  in  the  charge  which  will  unite 
with  free  chlorine,  since  this  would  occasion  a  great  waste  of  gas,  and  a 
failure  in  the  desired  separation  of  gold  from  other  metals. 

3.  There  must  be  nothing  in  the  chlorine  employed  which  will  attack 
and  render  soluble  other  metals  or  bases;  since  this  would  render  the 
subsequent  solution  and  precipitate  impure. 

4.  There  must  be  no  reaction  in  the  mass  treated  with  chlorine  which 
will  prematurely  precipitate  the  gold  before  the  final  solution  is  obtained 
and  drawn  off. 

•  5.  In  a  word,  it  is  required  that  all  the  gold,  and,  if  possible,  nothing 
else,  shall  be  obtained  in  the  final  solution.  Precipitation  and  melting 
then  present  no  special  difficulties. 

The  process  naturally  divides  itself,  therefore,  into  the  preparation  of 
the  ore  for  the  action  of  chlorine  j  the  preparation  of  the  chlorine]  the 
chlorination  proper ;  and  the  lixiviation,  precipitation,  and  melting. 

PBELDONABY  TBEATHENT  OF  THE  OBE« 

Ores,  consisting  of  quartz  and  free  gold,  without  admixture  of  other 

earths  or  sulphurets,  requii'e  no  further  preliminary  treatment  than 

reduction  to  powder.    As  the  material  subjected  to  chlorination  has 

almost  invariably  been  concentrated  mechanically  beforehand,  no  appa- 

n.  Ex.  10 27 
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ratus  for  crushing  or  concentration  is  usually  connected  with  chlorina- 
tion  works.  In  this  account  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  raw  ore  has  in 
all  cases  been  finely-  pulverized. 

Ores  containing  sulphurets  or  arseniurets  are  prepared  by  roastiuj:. 
That  this  class  must  comprise  most  of  the  ores  treated  by  chloriuatioa 
is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the  presence  of  these  compounds 
is  the  chief  obsta<*le  to  successful  amalgamation,  and  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  tailings^from  amalgamating  mills  is  practically  a  collection 
of  the  Bulphurets  and  arseniurets  which  they  contain. 

The  object  of  roasting  is  to  convert  the  t^ise  metals  into  oxides  that 
will  not  unite  with  the  chlorine,  and  to  leave  the  gold  in  a  condition 
suitable  for  its  chlorination.  The  latter  object  may  be  defeated  by  one 
of  three  causes.  The  gold  in  the  ore  may  be  in  coarse  particles,  which 
ohloridize  too  slowly  for  practical  economy.  For  this  reaaon,  ore  con- 
taining coarse  gold  is  not  treated  by  the  chlorination  process.  Again, 
the  gold  may  be  alloyed  with  silver,  the  chloride  of  which  is  insolnbW, 
and  may  form  a  coating  upon  the  particles,  preventing  the  complete 
chlorination  of  the  gold.  KUstel  thinks  that  gold  of  very  low  fineDei««, 
containing  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  silver,  will  probably  resist  the 
chlorination,  unless  it  is  in  the  finest  state  of  pulverization.  In  soch  a 
case,  as  indeed  wherever  there  is  silver  to  be  extracted,  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Plattner  process,  such  as  the  lixiviation  with  chlorinated 
brine,  must  be  employed.  This  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  Finally, 
it  is  possible,  though  perhaps  not  demonstrated  as  yet,  that  other  salt- 
stances,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  for  example,  may  coat  the  gold  and  hin- 
der the  action  of  the  chlorine.  This  evil  (if  it  exists)  is  remedied  by 
an  addition  of  salt  in  roasting.  I  speak  with  some  doobt  on  thii 
point,  though  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  salt  in  roasting  some  ores  foe 
chlorination  is  undoubted.  But  the  nature  of  this  benefit  may  be  other 
wise  explained  than  by  supposing  it  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  a  ooat* 
iug  from  the  gold.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
salt  would  always  be  necessary  in  the  preliminaiy  roasting;  bat  this  i< 
not  the  case.  Experiments  in  Colorado  (see  page  346  of  my  last  report) 
have  indicated  that  acoating  is  left  upon  gold  in  the  roasting  of  aoriferons 
Bulphurets,  that  it  is  probably  oxide  of  iron,  and  that  it  may  be  removed 
by  the  addition  of  salt  toward  the  end  of  the  roasting  ;*  bat  while 
this  coating  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  close  contact  of  gold  and  quick- 
silver, and  so  hinder  amalgamation,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
it  will  prevent  the  action  of  chlorine  gas. 

Turning  to  consider  the  first  object  of  roasting,  the  oxidation  of  the 
base  metals,  we  find  that  it  mast  be  conducted  with  great  skill  and  care 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  subsequent  chlorination.    The  following 

*  Of  the  beneficial  effect  of  salt  in  the  roasting  of  anriferotiB  ores,  preliminarr  to 
amalgamation,  I  entertain  Uttle  doabt.  The  exi>enment8  in  Colorado,  nere  refermi  to. 
were  those  of  Mr.  Briickner,  with  his  roasting-cylindera.  They  are,  pertiapfl,  corrobo- 
rated  by  the  unexpected  resnlts  of  the  first  Btetefeldt  fnmace,  ereeted  at  the  Twin 
Biver  MiU,  Nye  Connty.  Nevada,  and  tested  upon  silver  ores.  It  was  found  that  thr 
pan  amalgamation  of  tne  roasted  ore  yielded  a  small  percentage  of  sold  in  the  ^her 
buUion,  wnich  had  not  been  the  case  when  ordinary  reyerberatories  were  used.  In 
this  case,  however,  salt  was  employed  in  the  reverberatories  as  weU  as  in  the  StetefeMt 
furnace ;  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  at  present  snggest  for  the  differenee  in  retoitt 
is,  that  the  finely  pnlverized  condition  of  the  ore  in  theiatter,  and  the  complete  acf*^ 
afforded  the  chloridization  agents  to  each  particle,  effect  a  complete  chloridizing,  sl J 
allow  an  action  upon  fine  particles  of  gold  not  secured  in  the  roder  reverberatery  pn*> 
cess.  The reverberatorics  used  in  chlorination  works,  however, differ fiom  thosein t^r* 
dinarv  silyer-mills,  and  the  roasting  is  more  carefnl  and  thorough.  In  this  case.  «alt 
added  in  the  kUeBta^  of  the  process  may  be  more  likely  to  act  upon  the  snpposMl  coat- 
ing of  the  gold.  But  its  true  ftmetion  under  such  eizeuxDatanoM  is,  I  tmiik,  ia  lO 
action  upon  magnesia,  lead,  and  perhaps  lime. 
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conditions  are  involved,  together  with  others,  less  important,  or  less 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  process: 

1.  [n  all  roasting  operations  a  high  initial  temperature  is  likely  to 
canse  a  sintering  of  the  sulphurets,  and  a  formation  of  matte,  which 
cannot  be  oxidized  without  a  new  pulverization.  This  evil  is  particu- 
larly to  be  dreaded  when  galena  is  present,  A  low  heat  and  diligent 
stirring  are  therefore  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

2.  Under  these  conditions,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphurets  is  set  free, 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes 
in  gaseous  form,  and  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  oxidized 
metals  (especially  iron)  to  form  sulphates. 

3.  The  sulphate  of  iron  (protoxide)  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
a  precipitant  of  gold  from  its  chloride  solution.  Hence  its  presence  in 
the  roasted  ore  will  defeat  the  object  of  chlorination  and  lixiviation ; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  destroy  the  sulphates.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  until  a  point  is  reached 
at  which  these  combinations  are  dissociated.  The  formation  and  sub- 
sequent decomposition  in  the  charge  of  arseniates  is  governed  by  simi- 
lar laws. 

4.  Lime  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  lead,  exert  an  unfavorable  influence 
on  the  chlorination,  after  roasting.  For  some  time  after  the  process  had 
been  successfully  employed  in  Grass  Valley,  the  concentrated  sulphurets 
from  the  Eureka  mine,  in  that  district,  presented  a  mysterious  obstacle 
to  its  application.  Chlorine  was  absorbed  by  them  after  roasting ;  but 
it  seemed  to  be  wasted  upon  some  other  substance  than  the  gold.  Yet 
the  oxidation  in  the  furnaces  appeared  to  be  reasonably  complete.  Mr. 
Deetken,  who  was  called  into  consultation,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty,  and  became  the  manager  of  the  chlorination  works  of  thecom- 
I>any.  According  to  his  exi)eriments,  it  seems  probable  that  lime,  mag- 
nesia, (and  lead  oxide!)  are  attacked  by  the  chlorine,  forming  hypochlo- 
rites, or  oxychlorides  and  chlorides,  after  the  manner  of  alkalies.  Mag- 
nesia, at  least,  undoubtedly  shares  with  the  alkaline  bases  this  property 
of  combining  with  chlorine.  The  indifference  of  the  ordinary  metallic 
oxides  may,  perhaps,  be  less  complete  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
In  the  case  of  the  Eureka  sulphurets  the  troublesome  constituent  ap- 
I)ears  to  have  been  magnesia  from  the  gangue  or  country  rock.  The 
core  was  the  addition  of  salt  toward  the  close  of  the  roasting,  and  at  high 
temperature,  by  which  means  the  magnesia  (sulphate!)  appears  to  have 
been.chloridized. 

5.  The  presence  of  any  soluble  metallic  salts  is  injurious,  since  they 
at  once  react  upon  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  latter  precipitates  the  gold 
fn>m  its  solution  before  lixiviation. 

6.  Chemists  understand  that  metallic  oxides,  which  do  not  readily,  or 
do  not  at  all,  react  with  chlorine  to  form  chlorides,  may  decompose 
ivadily  with  hydrochloric  acid,  since  the  latter  contains  hydrogen,  which 
Katisiies  the  oxygen  of  the  base.  To  explain  the  matter  rudely,  (and 
according  to  the  pld-school  formulas  which  are  still  current  among  me- 
tallai^sts,)  the  equation  B  O+Cl =B  Cl+O  represents  a  reaction  which 
practically  does  not  take  place,  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for  chlorine  not 
Mtifr  safHcient  to  expel  f^  oxygen.  Bat  in  the  reaction  expressed  by 
li  0-f  H  C1=B  Cl+H  O,  the  affinity  of  the  metal  for  chlorine  is  reenforced 
hy  that  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  and  the  formation  of  a  metallic  chlo- 
ride and  of  water  simultaneously  occurs.  But  this  formation  of  any 
other  soluble  chloride  than  that  of  gold  is  to  be  avoided,  because  it 
leads,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  a  premature  precipitation  of  gold.    Hence, 
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the  chlorine  gas  employed  in  this  process  must  be  carefully  freed  from 
muriatic  acid. 

7.  Muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  acts  injuriously  in  another  way, 
namely,  when  by  reason  of  incomplete  roasting  the  charge  contains 
metallic  suli^hurets.  Decomposing  these,  the  acid  produces  chlorides, 
setting  free  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  a  precipitant  of  gold 
from  its  chloride  solution. 

8.  The  free  chlorine  is  both  annoying  and  destructive  of  health. 
Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  ventilate  the  works  thoroughly  and 
to  protect  the  workmen  as  much  as  possible  against  the  inhalation  of 
the  gas. 

The  roasting  is  performed,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  reverberatory  fnmace. 
This  kind  of  furnace  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ore  treated 
in  it  lies  upon  a  hearth,  over  which  is  a  low  arched  roof;  and  the  flame 
from  the  fuel  in  the  lire-place  at  one  end,  passing  over  a  dividing  wall 
called  the  fire-bridge,  "reverberates"  along  the  roof,  and  is  reflected 
upon  the  charge.  In  a  muffle-furnace  the  flame  is  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ore,  but  surrounds  and  heats  the  muffle  or  small  oven 
containing  the  latter,  while  the  actual  oxidation  is  efifected  by  fresh  air 
introduced  from  outside.  Naturally  there  is  a  loss  of  heat  in  this  form, 
and  the  reverberatory,  which  gives  in  the  case  now  under  discussion 
equally  satisfactory  results,  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  saving  of 
fuel.  The  Gerstenhoferor  the  Stetefeldt  furnace  may  perhaps  herearfter 
be  applied  to  this  use  with  still  greater  economy. 

Kiistel  gives  several  examples,  with  descriptions  and  diagrams,  illus- 
trating diflerent  forms  of  reverberatories  employed.  They  may  be  class- 
ified as  single  and  double  furnaces.  The  latter  has  two  hearths,  one 
over  the  other ;  and  the  roasting  is  begun  upon  the  upper  and  finished 
upon  the  lower  hearth.  The  furnace  erected  by  Mr.  Deetkeu  at  the  Eu- 
reka works,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  forms,  has  the  lower 
hearth  placed,  not  immediately  under  the  upper,  but  in  continuation  ot 
it,  on  a  level  7  feet  10  inches  lower.  The  two  are  connected  by  a 
step-flue.  The  upper  hearth  is  0  feet  wide  by  39  long^  and  has  six 
working-doors  on  each  side.  Through  these  the  charge  is  stirred  and 
pushed  along,  as  desulphurization  advances.  The  lower  hearth,  imme- 
diately next  the  fire-place,  is  much  shorter.  Here  the  final  roasting 
takes  place,  with  the  addition  of  salt.  A  draught  through  the  whole  is 
maintained  by  means  of  a  chimney  25  feet  high  and  28  inches  square  in 
the  clear.  Mr.  Kiistel  says  of  this  furnace  that  it  requires  more  nwm 
than  the  ordinary  double  furnace,  but  the  work  of  stirring  is  less  tire- 
some, since  the  roaster  is  not  obliged  to  step  constantly  up  and  down. 
Another  advantage  is  the  extent  of  the  upper  hearth,  which  receives 
nine  tons  of  ore  without  difficulty,  whereas  the  charging  of  a  furnace 
two  (or  even  three  or  four)  stories  high  is  troublesome  if  not.  favored 
by  sloping  ground.  It  takes  about  twenty  hours  to  finish  the  roasting 
of  a  charge  of  2,000  pounds  of  sulphurets ;  but  by  employing  a  large  and 
long  furnace,  such  as  is  here  described,  over  ten  tons  can  be  treated 
continuously,  the  latest  charge  receiving  its  preliminary  while  the  earli- 
est receives  its  final  roasting.  The  capacity  of  such  a  furnace  appears 
from  the  following  brief  description  of  the  process,  nearly  as  given  by 
Mr.  Kiistel. 

The  heat  in  the  lower  hearth  is  always  kept  bright.  One  ton  is 
roasted  below,  and  about  nine  tons  are  spread  on  the  upper  long  hearth. 
Two  roasters  are  constantly  at  work,  mainly  at  the  separate  hearths, 
but  together,  when  required,  at  either.  The  ore  on  the  upper  hearth  is 
pushed  along  as  the  pi-ocess  proceeds,  until  it  arrives  at  the  flue  leading 
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down  to  the  lower  hearth.*  At  this  point  it  contains  oxides  and  sul- 
phates, with  a  small  portion  of  undecomposed  sulphurets.  The  previ- 
ous char|?e  on  the  lower  hearth  having  been  withdrawn,  the  charge 
nearest  the  flue  (one  ton)  is  pushed  down  and  spread  upon  the  lower 
hearth.  Here  at  a  lively  heat,  and  with  active  stirring  at  intervals,  the 
ba^e  metals  are  converted  into  oxides  in  about  eight  hours,  and  the 
charge  is  finally  withdrawn  into  an  iron  car.  As  soon  as  a  charge  is 
drawn  into  the  lower  hearth,  the  following  charges  are  moved  forward 
in  succession,  and  space  is  thus  left  nearest  the  chimney,  at  the  remote 
end  of  the  upper  hearth  for  a  new  charge  of  one  ton  of  raw  sulphurets. 
The  capacity  of  the  furnace,  with  two  roasters  constantly  employed,  (or 
four  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  therefore  three  tons,  while  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary single  reverberatory,  employing  one  man,  (or  two  in  twenty-four 
hours,)  is  but  little  more  than  one  ton. 

The  roasted  ore  is  removed  in  the  iron  car  to  a  cooling  floor.  lu  Mr. 
Deetken's  Eureka  Works  this  floor  is  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and  very 
near,  so  that  the  removal  can  be  effected  directly. 

PREPAEATION  OP  THE  CHLORINE. 

The  chlorine  gas  is  prepared  from  peroxide  of  manganese,  salt,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  in  a  leaden  vessel.  The  proportions  for  a  charge  of  three 
tons  of  roasted  sulphurets  are  given  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Peroxide  of  manganese,  (pulverized) 30 

Common  salt,  according  to  quality 30  to  40 

Snlphuric  acid,  66o  B 75 . 

W  ater 45 

The  water,  salt,  and  manganese  are  introduced  first  into  the  generator, 
which  is  covered  with  a  curved  lid,  fitting  in  an  annular  water-joint. 
Through  this  cover  two  lead  pipes  communicate  with  the  interior,  that 
Is,  with  the  open  space  above  the  mixture.  One  is  a  safety-tube  or 
fnnnel-tube,  bent  twice  upon  itself  and  terminating  above  in  a  funnel, 
thi'ough  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced.  The  other  is  the  pipe 
conveying  the  chlorine  to  the  vat.  A  vertical  shaft  or  rod  through  the 
center  of  the  cover  carries  a  pair  of  arms,  with  teeth,  used  by  revolu- 
tion as  a  stiiTcr  of  the  charge. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  Introduced  in  successive  small  quantities,  as 
needed  to  maintain  a  lively  generation  of  gas.  The  formula  of  the  reaction 
is,  MnO24-NaCl+2S03  =  MnOSO34-]:!^aO8  03.fCl,  [or,  according  to 
tnodem  chemistry,  (NaCl)2-f(H2(S04))2+Mn02=Mn(S04)-fNa2(S04)+ 
;II2  0)2+Cl2.  See  Barker's  Chemistry,  par.  140.]  After  all  the  acid 
lias  been  added,  when  the  action  flags,  it  may  be  stimulated  for  a 
while  by  a  moderate  fire  under  the  generator.  Instead  of  the  ingredients 
above  named,  the  chlorine  may  be  produced  from  one  part  peroxide  of 
[uanganese,  two  parts  muriatic  acid,  and  one  part  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  one  part  water. 

The  gas  escaping  from  the  generator  is  purified  of  muriatic  acid  by 

*  Mr.  KUstel  says  the  charge  is  exposed  to  the  preparatory  roasting  for  abont  twen- 
ty-four hoars  on  the  upper  hearth ;  but  I  cannot  unaerstanu  how  this  can  be  the  case, 
»Dce  the  rate  of  its  advance  depends  entirely  upon  the  removal  of  the  earlier  charges, 
md  this  is  regulated  by  the  final  roasting  on  the  lower  hearth.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  be  says  (section  59,  p.  250)  a  ton  can  be  drawn  out  every  eight  hours,  that  is, 
three  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  charges  are  introduced  at  the  same  rate  on  the 
apper  hearth,  it  follows  that  if  the  upper  hearth  carries,  as  he  saj^s,  nine  tons,  each  of 
them  must  remain  upon  it  9  X  8  =72  hours.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  quantity  of 
ore  on  the  upper  hearth  is  not  so  large  as  this. 
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<^  wasliiug  "  it  throagh  an  arrangement  almost  exactly  like  a  pneumatic 
trough,  by  which  it  passes  through  a  stratum  of  half  or  three-quarters  of 
ail  iucli  of  water.  This  absorbs  the  muriatic  acid,  and  a  proportion  of 
the  chlorine,  (about  2J  volumes.)  Warm  water  takes  up  less  chlorine, 
a:i(l  even  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  will  still  absorb  muriatic  acid. 
From  the  purifier  the  gas  is  conducted  to  the  vats  or  tanks. 

OHLOBINATION  PBOPER. 

After  the  roastMl  ore  has  become  sufficiently  cool  it  is  dampened  with 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  water,  which,  it  is  claimed,  facilitates  the  mechanical 
I>a8sage  and  the  chemical  activity  of  the  chlorine.  It  is  then  sifted  into 
the  chlorination  vat.  The  sieve  used  for  this  purpose  need  have  no 
more  than  7  to  8  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  European  authorities  say  that  the  vessels  used  for  chlorinatioQ 
must  not  be  of  wood  or  metal,  and  recommend  earthen  pots  or  bottles.* 
This  is  troublesome  and  expensive,  compared  with  the  simple  treatment 
iu  vats  employed  in  this  country.  The  reason  for  the  usual  prohibition 
of  wood  has  been,  I  presume,  the  amount  of  gold  solution  which  it  would 
absorb ;  but  Mr.  Deetken  has  completely  overcome  this  evil  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  coating  the  inside  with  equal  parts  of  pitch  and  tar. 
Thus,  instead  of  small  earthen  pots,  he  is  enabled  to  use  large  tanks, 
holding  several  tons  of  roasted  ore.  These  are  circular  in  form,  and 
possess  a  false  bottom,  about  1  inch  from  the  real  one.  Upon  the  false 
bottom,  which  consists  of  boards  placed  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  pierced  with  h?ilf-inch  holes  from  10  to  12  inches  apart,  is 
spread  a  layer  of  clean  quartz,  1^  to  2  inches  thick.  Any  other  indif- 
ferent rock  will  do,  but  not  a  rock  containing  magnesia  or  lime.  This 
first  layer  of  quartz  is  coarse ;  over  it  smaller  pieces  are  laid,  and  so  od, 
decreasing  in  size  till  a  la^^er  of  sand  covers  the  whole,  forming  thus  a 
filter  from  4  to  5  inches  thick.  This  filter  remains  in  the  vat.  Ui^on  it 
the  ore  is  sifted,  when  duly  prepared  for  chlorination,  and  the  cover  is 
put  on.  This  is  nearly  flat,  and  of  wood.  It  is  suspended  by  a  chain 
attached  to  its  center  from  above,  and  can  thus  be  swung  to  its  place 
promptly.  The  edge  all  around  is  luted  with  wheaten  dough.  A  small 
hole  in  the  cover  is  left  open,  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  and  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  observing  the  moment  when  the  chlorine  appears  on  the  top 
of  the  ore.  When  this  moment  arrives  the  whole  is  closed  and  plugged 
with  dough. 

Chioriue  is  now  conducted  into  the  ore  and  permitted  to  operate  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  Leakages  of  gas  from  the  apparatus  may  be 
detected  by  the  odor,  sjid  by  the  formation  of  white  fumes  when  ap- 
proached with  a  glass  rod  previously  dipped  in  ammonia. 

The  coarser  the  gold  the  longer  the  chlorination.  After,  as  a  maii- 
mum,  eighteen  hours,  the  cover  is  taken  oflf  and  water  is  intrmluceil 
Usually,  if  the  process  has  been  eflfective,  free  chlorine  has  passed 
through  the  body  of  the  ore,  and  makes  its  appearance  as  a  green  gas 
on  the  surface.  When  the  gold  is  fine  this  may  take  place  after  twelve 
hours. 

LIXrVIATION  AND  PRECIPITATION. 

When  the  gas  appearing  on  the  surface  indicates  that  the  whole  mass 
is  i>ermeated  with  chlorine,  the  cover  is  removed,  and  water  is  intro- 
duced until  the  surface  of  the  charge  is  covered.    Then  a  cock  at  the 

*  See  Crookes  aod  Ruhrig's  KerFs  Metallurgy,  vol.  i,  p.  637. 
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bottom,  commnnicating  with  the  space  under  the  false  floor,  is  opened, 
and  the  solution  is  drawn  off  and  conveyed  to  the  precipitation  vat. 
This  is  a  wooden  tub  or  cistern,  but  without  a  false  bottom.  Kiistel 
recomlkiends  a  rectangular  form,  with  a  half-round,  somewhat  inclined 
bottom,  and  a  lining  of  sheet  lead.  The  precipitant  employed  is  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  (copperas,  or  green  vitriol,) 
which  is  usually  prepared  fresh  at  the  works  from  wrought  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid.  This  part  of  the  process  is  so  simple  as  not  to  require 
detail^  description  here.  The  mixture  generally  remains  undisturbed 
over  night,  giving  the  gold  precipitate  an  opportunity  to  settle.  The 
supernatant  liquid  is  then  carefully  removed  by  tapping  the  tank  at 
successively  lower  levels,  until  little  is  left  with  the  precipitate.  The 
latter  is  dipped  out  with  care,  by  means  of  a  dipper  or  scoop,  into  a 
clean  porcelain  or  enameled  dish,  the  final  residuum  being  washed  oat 
through  the  lowest  stop-cock  of  the  vat,  and  the  vat  is  cleansed  from 
adhering  particles  with  a  stream  of  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
cipitates are  washed  upon  filters,  or  breakers  are  cleaned  of  adhering 
portions  of  precipitate  in  the  chemist's  laboratory. 

The  gold  obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder  or  "cement."  This 
is  filtered  upon  paper,  and  subsequently  dried  in  an  iron  or  porcelain 
vessel.  Finally,  it  is  smelted  to  a  metallic  regulus  in  clay  crucibles,  a 
little  salt,  borax,  and  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter)  being  used  as  fluxes. 

Kiistel  gives  the  following  expense  of  the  cost  of  treatment,  for  a  ca- 
pacity of  three  tons  daily  from  a  double  furnace.  His  figures  refer  to 
Grass  Valley  in  1867.  since  which  time  some  items  of  expense  have  been 
reduced  in  that  locality.  The  results  obtained  in  this  table  are,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  not  far  from  the  present  cost,  since  Mr.  Kiistel  has 
made  no  allowance  for  incidental  outlays,  which  are  inevitable.  I  have 
added  a  column,  giving  estimates  (of  less  authority)  for  the  same  items 
in  Arizona,  where  expenses  are  much  higher: 

California.       Arizona. 

Superintendence $6  00  $6  00 

Four  roasters,  at  $3  50 14  00  14  00 

Three  cords  of  wood,  at  $4 12  00  10  00 

Thirty  pounds  manganese,  at  GJ  cents 1  87 J  3  00 

Forty  pounds  salt,  at  f  cent 30  5  00 

Seventy-five  pounds  sulphuric  acid,  at  2^  cents 1  87 J  15  00 

One  man  at  the  vats  two  days,  at  $3  50 7  00  7  00 

Sulphate  of  iron 60  1  00 

Total  for  three  tons 43  65  61  00 


Or,  in  Grass  Valley,  $14  55  as  the  average  cost  per  ton,  and  $20  33  in 
Arizona. 

Much  more  could  be  written  in  detail  concerning  the  manipulations 
of  this  process,  and  the  combinations  of  other  kindred  processes,  such  as 
the  plan  of  Calvert,  who  recommends  the  production  of  "  nascent  chlo- 
rine" in  the  chlorination  tank,  instead  of  the  introduction  of  ready-made 
chlorine  gas ;  of  Eoeszner,  who  employs  a  salt  solution  saturated  with 
chlorine ;  and  of  Patera  and  others.  Many  of  these  processes  are  in- 
tended to  save  the  silver  as  well  as  the  gold.  But  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  books  on  the  subject  for  all  these  matters.  None  of  the 
processes,  save  simple  chlorination,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  employed  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  confined  myself,  therefore,  to  a  brief  and  gen-  - 
eral  description  of  what  is  universally  known  as  the  Plattner  process. 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  the  metallurgical  perfection  of  this  process. 
The  reasons  why  it  is  not  more  frequently  emploj-ed  in  this  country 
are — 

1.  The  cost  of  treatment  per  ton,  excluding  all  low-grade  ores  from 
profitable  reduction  by  it. 

2.  The  real  scarcity,  except  in  one  or  two  mining  districts,  of  ores 
suitable  for  chloriuation.  E\nen  perfectly  effective  chlorinating  works 
suifer  almost  everywhere  from  lack  of  ore,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  coun- 
try are  run  continuously  at  full  capacity.  Yet  this  "  full  capacity  '^ 
would  require  but  from  one  to  three  tons  of  ore  daily. 

3.  The  lack  of  metallurgical  skill  in  the  construction  and  opepation  of 
furnaces  for  the  preliminary  roasting.  On  this  everything  depends, 
and  it  is  perhaps  in  this  department  that  several  failures  in  Colorado 
have  occurred.  It  certainly  seems  strange  that  the  Territory  offering 
apparently  most  suitable  conditions  for  the  process  should  witness  so 
many  failures  in  it.  The  works  of  Cash  &  Co.  at  Central  City  are  not 
here  referred  to ;  they  are  reported  to  be  successful ;  but  the  owners 
nre  reticent  as  to  their  methods  and  results,  and  there  is  consequently 
nothing  certain  to  be  said  of  them. 

Ohlorination,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  supersede  amalgamation 
for  ordinary  milling  ores.  It  can  compete  with  smelting  where  noth- 
ing is  to  be  extracted  but  gold,  (or,  by  Koeszner's  method,  gold  and  sil- 
ver,) and  in  any  case  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  process  will  be  best  ad- 
ministered by  custom  works,  receiving  the  ore  f]X)m  different  mines,  and 
running  continuously. 

But-,  since  the  cost  of  roasting  is  more  than  half  the  total  cost,  it  is 
possible  that  improvements  in  the  mechanical  means  of  roasting,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  the  O'Hara,  the  Gerstenhofer,  the  Briickner,  or 
the  Stetefeldt  patents,  may  considerably  reduce  the  expense,  and  thus 
enlarge  the  field  of  the  Plattner  chloriuation.  The  capacity  of  the 
Stetefeldt  and  the  Gerstenhofer  furnaces  is  very  great,  and  the  evil  of 
a  short  supply  of  ore  might  be  aggravated  by  their  employment;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  treatment  by  a  little 
would  increase  the  amount  of  ore  chlorinated  by  a  great  deal. 

GOLD  REFININa  BY  CHLORINE  GAS. 

The  following  interesting  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria,  by  F.  B.  Miller,  F.  C.  S.,  Assayer  in  the  Sydney  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Mint,  describes  a  new  method  of  refining  gold,  which,  it  is 
reported,  will  be  tried  by  the  Mint  of  tlie  United  States,  Mr.  Miller 
having  visited  this  country  for  that  purpose: 

There  is  no  recorded  instance  of  gold  LaTing  been  found  in  an  absolntely  pnre  state. 
£ver>'  nataral  aUoy  of  fi:old  (or  native  gold,  aa  it  is  called  by  minerafogista)  contAins 
more  or  less  silver  ;  and  in  almost  aU  bullion  resulting  fi-om  the  melting  of  Australian 
alluvial  gold,  the  portion  that  is  not  gold  consists  chiefly  of  silver,  with  only  a  y^tx 
small  proportion  of  foreign  metals,  usuaUy  copper  and  iron,  with  occasionaUy  a  little 
lead  or  antimony,  and  sometimes  a  trace  of  tin,  iridium,  etc.  This,  however,  though 
true  generally,  is  not  always  the  case  with  gold  obtained  from  quartz  veins  by  amal- 
gamation, as  the  mercury  occasionally  reduces  aad  takes  up  other  metcda  as  weU  as 
the  gold,  which  appear  in  the  bullion  on  melting.  The  accompanying  table  wiU  give 
some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  contained  in  the  gold  from  the 
various  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  after  melting.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  moet 
argentiferous  is  that  from  Boonoo  Boonoo,  in  the  north,  containing  as  much  as  34  per 
cent,  of  silver.  This  approaches  in  composition  the  gold  from  the  productive  Thames 
district  of  New  Zealand ;  while  the  gold  from  Nerrigundah,  in  the  south,  only  con- 
tains 1.5  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  remaining  98|  per  cent,  being  gold  with  a  trace  of 
copper : 
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Table  ehowing  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  characterietic  samples  of  gold  dust  from 
various  localiti^  in  Sew  South  Ji'aks,  (after  melting.) 


Locality. 


KORTIIERN. 

Boonoo  Boonoo 

Fairfitia 

Timbarra 

reel  River 

Rocky  Kiver 

Kundle 

WESTERN. 

Bathurst 

Sofala 

Tuena 

Ophir 

Tambaroora 

Turon 

Hargraves 

Windeyer 

SOUTHERN. 

BnrangoDg 

Adeloiig 

Braid  wood 

^niu  Creek 

Delegate 

Kerrigunda)i 


Gold  in 
1,000  parts. 


Silver  in 
1,000  parts. 


654  to  695 

87-2 

708  to  898 

929 

934  to  962 

923  to  937 


827  to  903 

929  to  933 

943 

915 

943  to  954 

918  to  928 

915 

946  to  959 


948 

946  to  951 

928  to  934 

971 

971 

983 


337  to  293 

121 

2^^0  to  97 
67 

61  to  33 
66  to  63 


164  to  92 
66  to  63 
54 
82 

54  to  42 
78  to  68 
83 
53  to  37 


48 

52  to  45 

67  to  62 

27 

27 

15 


An  interesting,  and  as  yet  unanswered  question  here  arises :  Is  this  argentiferous 
cliaractcr  in  any  way  connected  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  district  f 

It  is  a  fact,  and  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  whether  it  arises  from  accidental 
causes,  or  whether  it  may  hereafter  be  traced  to  peculiarity  in  the  rocks  whence  the 
cold  of  the  different  districts  is  derived,  that  its  quality  ot  fineness  deteriorates  the 
rarther  north  we  go ;  in  other  words,  it  contains  more  silver  and  less  gold. 

Thus,  the  average  fineness  of  Victorian  gold  is  about  23  carats ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
contains  about  96  per  cent,  of  gold  and  3^  of  silver,  with  a  i  per  cent,  of  base  metals ; 
while,  on  passing  north,  w^e  find  the  average  fineness  of  New  South  Wales  gold  to  be 
only  22  carats  IJ  grain^  or  to  contain  93|  per  cent,  of  gold  and  6  per  cent,  of  silver. 
On  going  still  further  north,  to  the  colony  of  Queensland,  the  average  fineness  is  little 
more  than  21  carats,  (considerably  below  standard,)  or  it  contains  87^  per  cent,  of 
gold  and  12  per  cent,  of  silver ;  that  from  Maryborough  containing  as  much  as  14  per 
cent,  of  silver  and  only  85  per  cent,  of  gold. 

Tliese  are  averages  only.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  regular  and  con- 
secutive diminution  in  fineness  with  every  degree  of  latitude  we  go  north.  There  are 
exceptional  localities  in  the  north  of  this  colony,  where  the  gold  found  is  of  a  high 
degree  of  purity,  as  at  Rocky  River,  where  it  is  over  23  carats  fine,  or  96  per  cent. 

Possibly  at  a  future  time  our  geologists  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  these 
curious  facts,  and  the  exceptional  cases  may  then  even  help* in  explaining  the  appar- 
ently general  rule.  The  point,  however,  of  principal  interest,  as  far  as  regards  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  consists  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  alloy  obtained  by  the  gold  miner 
is  poorer  in  gold,  it  is  proportionally  richer  in  silver. 

According  to  the  published  returns,  6,rt20,198  ounces  of  gold  have  been  recei\'ed  for 
coinage  in  the  Sydney  Mint  between  its  establishment,  in  May,  1855,  and  December 
31,  18i)8.  The  average  assay  of  this  quantity  would  be  about  943 ;  in  other  words,  it 
contained  94^  i)er  cent,  of  gold,  5  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  f  per  cent,  of  base  metnls. 
Allowing  an  average  loss  of  2  per  cent,  in  melting  the  gold  dust,  there  would  remain, 
after  NUielting,  6,683,795  ounces  of  gold  bullion ;  and  as  the  silver  it  contained  amounted 
to  5  per  cent,  of  this  quantity,  the  gross  amount  of  silver  in  the  gold  received  for 
coinage  was  334,190  ounces  ;  being  at  the  rate  of  24,720  ounces  per  annum. 

The  average  proportional  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  gold  arriving  in 
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Sydney  ib  at  present  very  much  greater  than  that  given '  above,  owing  to  the  larg« 
amouut  of  silverv  gold  now  being  found,  especiaUy  in  the  neighboring  colony  of 
Qurensland,  and  for  tho  year  1868  was  not  less  than  36,000  ounces,  (£9,1^,)  and  wu 
])robab]y  (including  that  in  the  gold  shipped  direct  aa  bullion  by  the  banks)  nearer 
42.0U0  ounces.  Most  of  the  silver  thus  naturally  present  in  the  gold  has  hitherto  b«ea 
lost  to  the  colony,  owing  to  the  expense,  in  Sydney,  of  the  acids,  etc.,  necessary  for  its 
extraction  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  of  refining,  which  left  little,  if  any,  margin  of 
profit  on  the  operation.  It  therefore  seemed  desirable  that  some  easy  anci  economical 
process  should  be  contrived  for  refining  in  Australia,  without  the  aid  of  costly  plant 
and  chemicals. 

Twelve  months  ago  a  paper  of  mine,  describing  a  new  process  for  refining  and 
toughening  gold  by  means  of  chlorine  gas,  was  read  before  the  Chemical  B<M;iety, 
Loudon.  As,  since  the  publication  of  that  paper,  the  method  of  refining  therein  pro- 
posed has  been  successfullv  brought  into  praeticai  operation  on  a  large  s<^e,  both  here 
and  in  New  Zeland,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  its  adoption  will,  before  long,  be- 
come more  general,  I  lay  before  the  members  of  this  society  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  the  process,  and  some  of  its  more  striking  results.  I  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, avoid  giving  the  details  of  the  prelimiuary  experiments  which  lead  to  the 
Sractical  application  of  the  process,  and  which  have  already  been  published  in  the 
oumal  of  the  Chemical  Society ;  but,  in  order  to  render  myself  intelligible,  some 
repetition  of  what  is  therein  contained  will  be  necessary. 

Most  people  at  all  interested  in  the  matter  are  aware  that  the  ordinary  method  of 
separating  silver  from  natural  alloys  of  that  metal  and  gold,  is  a  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive process,  and  that  the  end  is  attained  by  melting  the  gold  witJi  at  least  two 
and  a  half  times  it«  own  weight  of  silver,  and  then  again  separating,  by  the  action  of 
acids,  the  silver  thus  added,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  small  quantity  originally 
contained  in  the  gold,  thus  leaving  as  a  residue  fine  gold  assaying  from  990  to  993 ;  the 
rationale  of  the  operation  being  this :  If  the  naturS  alloy  were  simply  placed  in  the 
acid,  the  very  large  excess  of  gold  in  the  allov  would  completely  protect  the  silver  it 
contained  from  the  action  of  the  acid ;  but  if  the  gold  is  melted  with  a  large  exetfss  of 
silver,  so  that  the  silver  greatly  preponderates  over  the  gold  in  the  alloy  treate<l,  then 
the  acid  is  able  to  exert  ita  solvent  action  not  only  on  the  silver  thus  added,  but  also 
on  that  originally  contained  in  the  gold.  To  arrive  at  this  end,  a  complicated  and  very 
costly  plant  is  required,  besides  large  quantities  of  expensive  acids ;  and  several  days 
are  occupied  in  the  operation.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  all  this  complicated  process 
can  be  avoided,  and  the  silver  simply  and  completely  separated  in  one  operation  at 
the  time  tbe  gold  is  being  melted,  a  very  creat  saving  of  time,  of  material,  of  plant, 
and  of  the  interest  involved  in  all  these  will  be  effected. 

Such  an  end  is  attained  in  the  plan  now  being  adopted  for  effecting  this  operation. 
It  is  well  known  that  chlorine  readily  enters  into  combination  with  almost  every 
known  metal,  the  action  in  some  cases  bein^  so  violent  as  to  be  attended  with  vivid 
combustion.  Many  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  zmc,  and  antimony,  when  introduced  into 
this  gaa,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  combine  with  it,  forming  highly  volatile 
chlorides.  The  two  latter,  if  in  a  state  of  fine  division^  burst  into  flame  on  being 
placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  Copper  also  exhibits  spontaneous  combustion 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  the  resulting  chloride  formed  is  only  slightly  volatile. 
Silver  immersed  in  chlorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  slowly  unites  with  it,  form- 
if  f"  "  ■ 


ing  chloride  of  silver ;  but  if  the  gas  be  passed  over  it  while  red-hot,  the  action  is 
much  more  energetic,  the  eompound  formed  being  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of 
copper,  but  much  less  so  than  those  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  or  antimony. 

The  method  of  refining  now  to  be  described  is  based  upon  these  facts:  It  consosts 
simply  in  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  the  gold  while  in  a  m^ted  «tate, 
which  is  easily  done  by  thrusting  into  the  molten  metal  a  small  clay  tnbe  connected 
with  a  stone-ware  vessel  in  whicn  chlorine  is  generated.  The  chlorine  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  silver  in  the  molten  alloy  at  once  combines  with  it,  forming  chloride 
of  silver,  which,  bein^  of  less  specific  gravity,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  melted  gold, 
while  this  latter  remains  in  a  purified  condition  beneath.  Chloride  of  silver  has  always 
been  considered  a  somewhat  volatile  substance,  and  under  circumstances  snch  as  those 
here  described,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  it  would  either  be  sublimed  in  the  floe 
or  escape  entirely  up  the  chimney ;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  volatility  of 
the  chloride  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  that  if  its  sur- 
face is  coated  with  a  layer  of  fused  borax  it  may  be  kept  melted  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture without  any  very  material  loss.  The  furnace  required  for  the  operation  is  the 
ordinary  Ti-inch  square  gold-melting  furnace,  the  principal  points  to  attend  to  in  its 
construction  being :  1.  That  the  flue  should  be  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  crucible  standing  high  up  in  it  without  being  cooled  by  the  draught ;  and, 
2.  That  the  furnace  itself  should  not  be  too  deep,  so  that  when  the  pot  is  placed  in 
the  fire  the  bottom  of  it  may  not  be  more  than  3  inches  above  the  bars.  The  covering 
of  the  furnace  should  consist  of  two  fire-tiles,  7^  inches  wide  and  15  inches  long,  one 
of  which  should  have  a  long  slot  or  hole  in  its  center  for  the  clay  chlorine  pipes  (which 
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1  shall  describe  preflently)  to  pass  through.  An  iion  cover  will  not  answer,  as  it  soon 
becomes  much  too  hot  for  convenient  working. 

The  craciblee  in  which  the  refinage  is  penormed  shonld  be  French  white  fluxing- 
pots,  (creu8et«  de  Paris,  made  by  De  Rnelle,  late  Payen,  Paris ;)  ordinary  black-lead 
pots  will  not  answer,  owing  t«  the  reducing  action  they  exert  on  the  compounds  formed. 
To  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the  very  fluid  chloride  of  silver  into  the  pores  of  the  clay 
pot.s,  (which  would  otherwise  occur,  and  necessarily  entail  loss,)  they  are  pri^pared  by 
tilling  them  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  borax  in  water,  which  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  them  for  ten  minutes,  and  is  then  ponred  off,  the  crucibles  being  afterward 
set  aside  to  dry ;  the  borax  forms  glaze  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  crucibles  when 
they  become  hot  in  the  furnace. 

When  used  for  refining  these  French  clay  crucibles  are  placed  within  black-lead 
pots,  as  a  m'ecaution  against  loss,  should  the  former  crack,  which,  however,  seldom 
happens.  The  crucibles  are  covered  with  loosely-fitting  lids  with  the  requisite  holes 
bored  through  them  for  the  passage  of  the  clay  chlorine  pipes,  etc.  Ordinary  clay 
tobacco-pipe  stems,  from  17  to  22  inches  long,  have  been  found  to  answer  well  tor  the 
pQr})Qse  of  passing  the  chlorine  gas  through  the  melted  gold.  Of  late,  a  pipe  made  in 
London  to  order,  f  inch  in  diameter,  22  inches  long,  and  ^  inch  bore,  has  been  found 
to  answer  all  requirements.  The  chlorine  generators  should  consist  of  the  best  glazed 
stone-ware  acid  Jars,  capable  of  holding  from  ten  to  fifteen  gallons,  and  furnished  with 
two  necks.  One  of  these  openings  should  be  stopped  with  a  sound  cork  (or  vulcanized 
India-rubber  ping,  if  obtainable,)  through  which  should  jpaaa  tightly  two  glass  tubes— 
the  eduction  tuTO  and  the  safety  or  pressure  tube,  the  length  of  the  latter  being  a 
few  inches,  and  the  former  8  or  10  feet,  spliced,  where  necessary,  by  means  of  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber  tubing.  The  other  opening,  intended  for  introducing  the  oxide  of 
manganese,  eto.^  should  be  closed  with  a  leaaen  plug,  covered  with  a  short  piece  of 
India-rubber  tube  by  way  of  a  washer,  and  well  secured. 

Each  generator  should  be  charged  with  a  draining  layer  of  small  quartz  pebbles, 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  pressure  tube  should  extend.  On  this  layer 
should  be  placed  from  70  to  100  pounds  weight  of  binoxide  of  manganese  in  grains 
about  ^inch  cube,  sifted  from  powder;  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  ettect  many 
refining  operations,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  repeated  dismantling  (if  tho 
apparatus.  Each  venerator  shonld  be  suspended  to  about  half  its  height  in  a  galvan- 
ized iron  water-batn. 

The  chlorine  gas  is  produced  when  required  by  pouring  common  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.15)  down  the  safety-tube,  the  apparatus  being  warmed  by  means  of  ga«-bnru- 
em  beneath  the  water-baths.  The  gas  is  conveyed  from  the  generators  by  means  of  a 
leaden  pipe  fitted  with  branches  to  supply  the  several  furnaces,  all  intermediate  con« 
nections  being  formed  by  means  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  tubing  which,  if  screened 
from  the  direct  radiation  from  the  fire,  stands  the  heat  well,  even  immediately  over 
the  furnaces.  All  Joints  between  the  various  pipes  and  India-rubber  tubes  are  easily 
secured,  and  rendered  perfectly  gas-tight  with  a  cement  consisting  of  a  thin  solution 
of  India-rubber  in  chloroform. 

Screw  compression-clamps  on  the  India-rubber  tubes  give  the  means  of  regulating 
the  supply  of  gas  as  required,  and  enable  the  operator  to  shut  it  off  entirely  as  soon  as 
the  refining  is  over.  The  chlorine  then  having  no  means  of  escape  accumulates  in  the 
generator,  and  soon  forces  all  the  acid  op  the  safety-tube  into  a  vessel  placed  above  to 
receive  it,  and  the  acid  no  longer  acting  on  the  oxide  of  manganese,  the  supply  of  gas 
of  coarse  ceases. 

These  generators  are  very  convenient  and  manageable,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
&  gas-holder  for  the  chlorine  (even  if  the  practical  difficulties  in  its  use  could  be  over- 
come) would  be  at  all  preferable.  Two  such  generators  as  are  here  described,  and 
three  ordinary  gold-melting  furnaces,  have  been  found  capable  of  refining  daily 
abont  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  silver,  between  9  a.  m.  and 

2  p.m. 

Very  many  thousand  ounces  (upwards  of  200,000  ounces)  have  now  been  refined  by 
this  process;  and  the  mode  of  operation  which  has  in  practice  been  found  the  most 
advantageous  has  been  as  follows: 

The  Irrench  crucibles,  (say,  size  17  or  18,)  duly  prepared  with  borax,  having  been 
placed  in  the  cold  furnace,  and  slowly  and  carefully  heated  to  dull  redness,  the  gold 
(from  600  to  700  ounces  to  each  crucible)  is  introduced,  and  the  fire  urged  until  the 
metal  is  melted,  the  necessary  generation  of  chlorine  having  meantime  been  com- 
menced by  tho  introduction  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  poured  down  the  safety-tube 
into  the  generators. 

,  In  order  to  fill  the  pots,  and  avoid  the  risk  of  splitting  them  by  the  wedging  of  the 
ingots  at  their  contracted  bottom,  the  gold  for  refining  is  cast  in  molds  of  a  peculiar 
form.  Two  i nches  from  the  end,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  tbe  iron  ingot-molds  converge  so 
a*  to  produce  a  slipper-shaped  ingot,  two  of  which,  placed  face  to  face,  fit  conveniently 
into  the  pot. 

As  Boon  aa  the  gold  is  melted,  from  2  to  3  ounces  of  borax  in  a  state  of  fusion  ia 
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poured  upon  its  surface.  If  the  borax  is  added  sooner,  it  acts  too  much  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  pot ;  and,  if  thrown  in  cold,  is  apt  to  chill  the  gold.  The  clav-pipe  which 
is  to  convey  the  chlorine  to  the  bottom  of  the  melted  ^old  is  now  introdaced.  (It  is 
necessary  to  carefully  heat  the  lower  portion  of  this  pipe  for  some  ten  minutes  liefoie 
introducing  it  into  the  molten  gold,  or  it  is  apt  to  split.)  At  the  moment  of  its  enter- 
ing the  melted  gold,  the  screw  compression-clamp  is  slightly  loosened,  so  as  to  allow  a 
small  quantity  of  ^as  to  pass  through  it,  and  thus  prevent  any  metal  ri^ng  and  setting 
in  the  pipe,  which  is  then  gradually  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  molten  gold,  where 
it  is  kept  by  means  of  a  few  small  weights  attached  to  the  top.  The  compreasion-tsp  is 
now  quite  relaxed,  and  the  gas  is  heard  bubbling  up  through  the  melted  metal,  which 
it  does  quietly,  and  without  projection  of  globules  urom  the  pot. 

Sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added  to  the  generators,  from  time  to  time,  to 
keep  up  a  rapid  evolution  of  chlorine.  A  rough  general  rule  is  to  allow  one  imperial 
quart  of  acid  of  1.15  specific  gravity  to  every  10  ounces  of  silver  in  the  alloy  operated 
on.  The  column  of  liquid  in  the  safety-tube,  acting,  as  it  does,  like  a  barometer,  affords 
a  ready  means  of  knowing  the  pressure  in  the  generator,  and  of  judging  of  the  rati*  uf 

E reduction  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  at  once  showing  by  its  fall,  if  anything  irregnlar 
as  occurred — such  as  a  leak  or  a  crack  of  the  chlorine  pipe  or  pot.  From  16  to  H 
inches  in  the  safety-tube  correspond  to  and  balance  1  inch  of  gold  in  the  refining  era- 
cible.  When  the  chlorine  is  first  introduced  into  the  melted  gold,  a  quantity  of  fames 
are  seen  to  pass  up  from  the  holes  in  the  crucible-lid ;  these  are  not  chloride  of  silver, 
but  the  volatile  chlorides  of  some  of  the  baser  metals,  and  they  are  especially  demw 
when  much  lead  is  present  in  the  alloy  under  treatment,  forming  a  white  deposit  oa 
any  cold  substance  presented  to  them.  After  a  time,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
the  impurities  in  the  gold,  these  fumes  cease.  So  long  as  any  decided  qoantityof 
silver  is  presented  in  the  molten  gold,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  chlorioe 
is  absorbed,  little,  if  any,  appearing  to  escape,  and  to  be  thus  wasted ;  and  it  is  foand 
that  the  better  the  supply  or  chlorine  the  quicker  is  the  operation. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  though,  in  toughening  with  conosdve  sublimate, 
this  substance  is  only  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  gold,  yet  the  whole  mass  is 
toughened  by  its  action.  It  seems  essential,  in  using  chlorine,  that  the  gas  should  pass 
to  the  very  bottom  to  effect  a  complete  refinage. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  is  nearly  over  fumes  of  a  darker  color  than  those  observed 
at  the  commencement  make  their  appearance ;  and  the  end  of  the  refinage  is  indicated 
by  a  peculiar  fiame  or  luminous  vapor  of  a  brownish  yellow  color,  (occasioned  by  the 
free  and  now  waste  chlorine  escaping,)  which  can  be  seen  on  removing  a  small  plug 
which  tits  into  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  pot.  This,  however,  of  itself,  is  not  a  sufficient 
indication ;  the  process  is  not  complete  until  this  flame  imparts  to  a  piece  of  white 
tobacco-pipe,  or  similar  substance,  when  held  in  it  for  a  moment,  a  peculiar  reddinh  or 
brownish  yellow  stain ;  so  long  as  it  gives  any  other  color,  the  refinage  is  unfinished. 

When  these  appearances  are  observed  (usually  for  gold  containing  about  10  per  cent 
of  silver  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  introduction  of  chlorine)  the  gaa  is  shot 
off,  and  the  pots  removed  from  the  fire,  the  white  cnicible  lifted  out  of  the  black  on^ 
and,  together  with  its  contents,  allowed  to  stand  seven  minutes,  until  the  gold  be- 
comes cool  enough  to  set  or  solidify.  The  chloride  of  silver,  which  remains  hqoid 
much  longer,  is  then  poured  off  into  iron  molds.  The  crucible  is  then  inverted  on  an 
iron  table,  when  the  still  red-hot  gold  falls  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  this  is  slightly 
scraped,  and  then  thrown,  hissing,  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  to  fi^ 
it  from  any  adherent  chloride  of  silver. 

An  alloy  containing  ori^nally  89  per  cent,  of  gold,  10  per  oent.  of  silver,  and  1  per 
eeut.  of  base  metals,  will  yield,  on  an  average,  o  cake  of  chloride  weighing,  with  a  little 
adherent  borax,  16  ounces  for  every  100  ounces  operated  on. 

It  is  necessary  very  carefully  to  dry  and  heat  the  molds  into  which  the  chloride  of 
silver  is  poured,  as  the  sli^hest  moisture  causes  the  latter  to  be  violently  dispersed 
while  red-hot,  to  the  great  nsk  of  the  bystanders.  With  ordinary  carw,  this  will  never 
happen  ;  but  attention  is  called  to  the  point,  as  a  very  deliquescent  chloride  of  iron  is 
apt  to  form  on  the  molds. 

The  gold  is  now  fine,  and  simply  requires  remelting  into  ingots. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  found  that  all  these  operations  can  readily  be  performed,  and 
about  2,000  ounces  refined  per  day  in  three  common  melting-furnaces,  between  9  a.  bl 
and  2  p.  m. ;  98  per  cent  of  the  gold  originally  contained  in  the  idlov  operated  on  is 
then  ready  for  delivery.  The  other  2  per  cent,  remains  with  the  chlonde  of  silver,  par- 
tially in  the  metallic  state,  and  partly  in  a  state  of  combination  with  chlorine,  and 
probably  silver. 

To  free  the  chloride  of  silver  from  this  combined  gold  (that  mechanically  mix«l 
being  eliminated  at  the  same  time)  it  is  melted  in  a  boraxed  white  pot,  with  the  addition 
of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  metallic  silver,  rolled  to  about  ^inch  thickness.  The 
chloride  of  gold  is,  by  this  means  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  metallic  silver,  chloride 
of  silver  being  formed;  while  the  liberated  gold  sinks,  and  melta  into  a  button  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.    As  soon  as  the  whole  is  thoroughly  melted,  the  pot  is  removed 
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from  tho  furnace,  and  allowed  to  stand  abont  ten  minntes,  and  the  still  liquid  chloride 
of  silver  is  then  poured  into  large  iron  molds,  so  as  to  form  slabs  of  a  convenient  thick- 
ness for  the  next  operation;  that  is,  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state. 

Alter  the  fusion  of  the  chlorides,  a  small  quantity  of  a  curious  spongiform  substance 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible  used,  probably  consisting  of  sub-chloride  of  silver ;  but 
since  it  always  contains  a  little  gold,  care  has  to  be  taken  in  pouring  off  the  fluid  chlor- 
ides to  prevent  this  auriferous  sponge  from  falling  out  and  mixing  with  them. 

The  fusion  of  tho  chlorides  with  metallic  silver  does  not  remove  every  trace  of  gold : 
but,  with  proper  care,  the  amount  remaining  in  the  silver  produced  need  not  exceed 
three  parts  in  10,000,  or  about  two  grains  of  gold  in  every  pound  (troy)  of  silver — ^a 
quantity  too  small  to  pay  for  further  extraction  in  this  colony. 

The  siabs  of  chloride  of  silver  are  reduced  without  difficulty  by  plates  of  wrought 
iron  or  ziuc,  in  the  usual  way ;  but  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Leibius,  has  contrived 
a  very  excellent  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

Tbe  manager  of  tJie  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  has  kindly  allowed  me  the  use  of  500 
ounces  of  Queensland  gold  to  illustrate  this  paper.  This  quantity  was  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts ;  one  portion  weighing  248  ounces  was  left  in  its  original  unrefined 
condition,  as  seen  in  the  ingot  on  tne  table ;  the  other  portion  weighing  252  ounces 
was  i*eiined  in  the  manner  described  above,  and  the  resulting  bar  of  fine  gold,  aHsaying 
995,  is  placed  by  the  unrefined  ingot  for  comparison,  and  tho  silver  extracted  weighing 
2S.S  ounces,  and  assaying  9U1.1  lies  beside  it. 

Besides  the  separation  and  recovery  of  the  silver  as  above  described,  another  useful 
end  is  gained  by  this  process. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  ^Id  of  Australia  (more  especially  that  obtained  by 
amalgamation  m>m  our  quartz-veins)  is  more  or  less  brittle — an  effect  generally  due 
to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  lead  or  antimony,  rendering  the  bullion  quite 
unfit  for  coinage  or  manufacture  until  it  has  undergone  some  process  to  render  it 
tough. 

The  methods  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are  either  fusion  with  niter  and 
borax,  melting  with  oxide  of  copper,  or  the  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride 
of  mercury)  to  the  melted  gold.  The  two  former  of  these  plans  are  troublesome,  from 
the  corrosive  action  they  exert  on  the  crucibles,  and  the  last  (namely,  the  employment 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  that  usually  adopted)  is  most  objectionable,  from  the 
dense  and  highly  injmious  fumes  evolved. 

In  Victoria  this  is  regarded  as  so  serious  a  matter  in  a  public  and  sanitary  point  of 
view,  as  to  have  induced  the  municipal  council  of  Melbourne  to  institute  an  action  at 
law  against  the  Union  Bank  to  compel  them  to  abate  the  nuisance  thus  created  by 
their  gold-melting  establishment.  The  passage  of  chlorine-gas  through  the  melied 
gold  is  found  to  effect  the  complete  toughening  of  the  metal  by  the  elimination,  as 
volatile  chlorides,  of  the  materials  which  render  it  brittle,  while  the  evolution  of  the 
deleterious  mercurial  fumes  is  avoided. 

In  the  metallur^ic  treatment  of  the  precious  metals  some  loss  is  always  sustained; 
but  that  incurred  m  the  process  here  described  is  not  found  to  be  excessive. 

The  average  loss  of  gold  in  operating  hitherto  has  been  found  to  amount  to  nineteen 
parts  in  every  100,000  of  alloy  treated,  which  is  considerably  less  than  would  be  met 
with  in  toQghening  an  equal  amount  of  gold  with  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Tlie  loss  of  silver  has  amounted  to  240  parts  in  every  100,000  of  alloy  operated  on 
(containing,  originallv,  say  10  per  cent,  of  silver.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  both  these  losses  would  be  recovered  on  further  treating  the  pots  and  ashes 
remaining  after  the  operation  ;  and  it  is  found  that,  as  manipulatory  skill  is  acquired, 
the  proi)ortional  loss  of  silver  appears  to  be  decreasing.    In  refining  on  the  large  scale, 

gold  containing  10  per  cent,  or  silver,  the  cost  of  the  operation  in  Sydney,  in  chiding 
ibor  and -the  above  losses  of  gold  and  silver,  but  exclusive  of  rent  of  premises  and 
superintendence,  is  about  five  farthings  per  ounce,  but  varying  with  the  quantity  of 
silver  present  in  the  alloy  operated  on. 

In  England,  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  waste  product  of  the  alkali  works,  and  all 
apparatus  is  cheaper,  the  cost  of  refining  by  this  method  would  be  proportionally  less. 
The  fineness  of  the  gold  produced  by  this  process  varies  from  991  to  997  in  1,000  parts,  the 
average,  as  found  on  a  refijiage  of  many  thousand  ounces,  being  993.5,  or  23  carats,  3| 
grains.  The  remaining  6i  thousanths  are  silver ;  and  this  compares  favorably  with  any 
of  the  previously  known  practical  processes,  none  of  which  leave  less  silver  than  this 
in  the  resulting  fine  gold. 

If  the  refined  gold  be  subjected  to  a  re-refinage  by  chlorine,  the  amount  of  silver  left 
in  it  can  be  reduced  to  0.2  per  cent.,  just  as  in  the  refinage  by  the  ordinary  sulphuric 
acid  process,  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the  refined  gold  to  a  fur- 
tiher  refinage  with  bisulphate  of  potash.  For  practical  working,  however,  this  would 
probably  never  be  attempted. 

The  silver  resulting  from  this  method  of  refining  is  tough,  but  its  quality  varies 
Bomewhat  according  to  the  gold  originally  operated  on ;  if  tbe  alloy  treated  contains 
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mnch  copper,  the  greater  part  of  this  rem&ine  with  the  resalting  ^ver,  bat  the  other 
metals  are  nearly  all  eliminated. 

The  fineness  of  the  silver  hitherto  obtained  has  varied  from  916.2  to  992.0  in  1,000 
parts,  the  average  being  965.6.  Analysis  of  the  silver  resnlting  from  the  refinaf^e  of 
gold  known  originally  to  have  contained,  amongst  the  base  metals  in  the  alloy,  cop- 
per, lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron,  gave  the  loUowing  result : — 

Silver 972.3 

Copper 25.0 

Gold 2.7 

Zinc  and  iron traces 


1,000.0 


A  very  extended  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Sydney  Branch  of  the 
the  Royal  Mint  to  test  the  value  of  this  process ;  and  the  result  has  been  (as  mentioned 
by  the  honorable  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  in  his  speech  on  the  Budget^  October  14th, 
1869)  that  "  active  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  bring  the  system  into  operation  ^'  into 
that  establishment. 

I  have  already,  in  the  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  acknowledged  the  obli- 

fation  I  feel  under  to  my  orother  officers,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  and  Dr.  Leibius,  for  their  kiod 
elp  and  encouragement  in  perfecting  this  process  of  refining ;  but  my  especial  thanks 
are  also  duo  to  Professor  Smith,  of  tlio  Sydney  University,  who,  in  the  kindest  manuer, 
placed  his  laboratory  at  my  disposal,  to  assist  me  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  Dr.  Thomp- 
son and  ^Ir.  Edward  Hill  for  their  valuable  and  friendly  help. 

In  a  paper  subsequently  read  before  the  same  society,  Dr.  A.  Leibius, 
Assayer  to  the  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  described  as  follo\rs  a 
new  apparatus  for  reducing  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  employed  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  method. 

In  the  refinage  of  gold  bullion  by  MiUer's  new  chlorine  process,  the  silver  contaioed 
In  the  alloy  thus  treated  is  eliminated  from  the  latter  in  the  state  of  argentic  chloride, 
which,  by  a  subsequent  process,  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver. 

This  reduction  has  always  been  effected  in  the  nsual  manner,  viz,  by  placing  the 
slabs  of  fused  argentic  chloride  between  plates  of  wrought  iron  or  zinc,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  acidulated  water.  Although  a  perfect  reduction  to  metallic  silver  has  always 
been  achieved,  yet  it  required  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  manipulation,  since 
the  thick  slabs  of  fused  argentic  chloride  were,  after  two  or  three  days,  only  x»artiallr 
converted  into  metallic  silver,  and  had  to  be  rearranged  in  order  to  expedite  theiir 
complete  reduction.  Such  manipulations,  however,  were  not  only  found  to  be  very 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  time  they  required,  but  more  so  on  account  of  the  very 
disagreeable  work  which  they  caused  to  the  operator.  The  reduced  spongy  silver  was 
broken  up,  bv  hand,  into  small  pieces,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  complete  Function,  and 
was  then  boiled  in  acidulated  water  to  free  it  from  iron  or  zinc. 

It  remained,  therefore,  a  desideratum  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  fused  masses  of 
argentic  chloride  in  a  manner  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  quicker  in  its  execn- 
tion,  and  also  obviate  the  Jnst-aUuded-to  manipulations. 

In  1666,  Messrs.  De  la  Kne  and  Hugo  Miller,  in  London,  constmcted  a  galvanic 
battery,  one  pole  of  which  consisted  of  fused  argentic  chloride  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quill,  the  other  pole  of  cylinders  of  zinc.  Adopting  this  principle,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  construct  an  apparatus  Trhich  should  fulfiU  the  requirements  before 
referred  to. 

After  operating  snccessfhUy  with  a  small  model  which  allows  the  reduction  of  about 
250  ounces  of  argentic  chloride  In  one  operation,  I  hare,  with  slight  modifications,  con- 
structed an  apparatus  which  wiU  reduce  from  1,400  to  1,500  ounces  of  argentic  chloride 
in  twenty-four  hours.    The  apparatus  and  its  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Two  thick  boards,  15  inches  long,  are  joined  together  on  both  ends  by  three  strong 
battens,  so  as  to  form  an  open  box  without  a  bottom,  13  inches  long  by  14  inches  wide, 
and  15  inches  high,  (inside  measurement.)  The  two  boards  forming  the  length  of  the 
box  or  frame  contain  seven  vertical  grooves,  i  inch  wide,  and  i  inch  deep,  at  intervals 
of  li  inches  from  each  other.  These  grooves  are  cut  down  to  a  length  of  12  inches, 
leaving  3  inches  of  each  board  forming  the  legs  of  the  fhime. 

At  the  termination  of  these  grooves  passes  horizontaUy  a  narrow  slit,  i  inch  deep, 
and  along  the  whole  length  of  each  board,  into  which  a  strip  of  metallic  silver,  |  inch 
wide,  and  the  thickness  of  about  a  threepenny-piece,  is  tightly  fixed,  projecting  on 
one  side  of  the  frame  about  16  inches  beyond  each  board. 

The  seven  grooves  already  aUuded  to  are  for  holding  zlno  plates,  |  inch  thick,  14 
inches  long,  and  12  inches  hiffh,  which  rest  on  both  sides  on  the  strips  of  silver,  which, 
as  Just  described,  are  jammea  horizontally  into  the  sides  of  the  two  boards,  A  connec- 
tion is  thus  established  between  the  seven  zino  plates  and  these  strips  of  silver. 
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The  secoDd  part  of  the  apparatuH  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  cut  out  of  a  solid 
board  1  inch  thick,  and  supplied  with  two  large  iron  handles.  This  frame  is  the  same 
length  OS  the  box  holding  the  zinc  plates,  but  3  inches  narrower.  It  contains  on  each 
side,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  zinc  plates,  twelve  slits  i  inch  long,  which  hold 
silver  bauds  i  inch  broad,  and  the  thickness  of  a  threepenny-piece.  These  silver  bands 
are  passed  through  the  slits  in  the  board,  so  as  to  form  on  each  side  of  it  six  loops,  11^ 
inches  in  length,  and  i  inch  wide.  The  six  loops  on  one  side  are  exactly  opposite  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  board,  at  a  distance  of  about  9  inches.  They  are  intended 
to  hold  the  slabs  of  argentic  chloride,  which  are  12  inches  long,  10  inches  high,  and 
a1x>nt  f  inch  thick,  and  are  put  through  these  loops  lengthwise,  projecting  on  each  end 
about  1  inch  beyond  the  silver  bands. 

The  whole  frame  holds,  as  before  stated,  six  of  these  slabs  of  argentic  chloride, 
which  are  placed  between  the  six  spaces  formed  by  the  seven  zino  plates,  from  which 
latter  they  are  about  J  inch  apart  on  each  side. 

The  projecting  horizontal  strips  of  silver  jammed  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  frame 
are  then  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  silver  forming  the  loops  in  which  the  argentic 
chloride  is  suspended ;  and  the  whole  apparatus  thus  charged  is  placed  in  a  tub  filled 
with  water.  After  a  short  time,  galvanic  action  is  discernible :  the  liquid  gets 
gradually  warmer,  and  a  strong  galvanic  current  is  observed.  After  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  action  has  nearly  ceased,  and  the  whole  argentic  chloride  is  found  to  bo 
completely  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  which  retains  in  the  silver  loops  the  same  shape, 
and  outwardly  also,  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  when  first  introduced  as  argentic 
chloride.  The  latter  contains  always  more  or  less  chloride  of  copper,  (eliminated, 
together  with  the  silver  during  the  operation  of  refinage  by  chlorine,)  which  is  reduced 
together  with  the  chloride  of  silver ;  in  fact,  this  soluble  chloride  of  copper  helps  to 
act  as  an  exciting  liquor  for  the  battery.  In  the  first  experiments,  a  weak  solution  of 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  was  used  as  exciting  liquor;  but  it  was  found  that  this 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  only  common  water  used,  (the  action,  however,  is,  in  this 
case,  a  little  retarded  and  does  not  become  powerful  until  about  two  hours  after  the 
battery  is  set.)  By  using  a  part  of  the  resulting  liquor  from  a  previous  reduction  of 
argentic  chloride,  and  which  contains  chloride  of  zinc,  it  has  oeen  found  that  the 
galvanic  action  sets  in  very  rapidly,  and  accelerates  thereby  the  completion  of  the 
reduction. 

No  ncid  is  used ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  zinc  used  in  each  reduction  has  in- 
variably been  found  to  be  almost  the  theoretical  quantity  required  to  combine  the 
chlorine  of  the  argentic  chloride  treated  with  the  metallic  zinc,  in  order  to  form 
chloride  of  zino. 

The  quantity  of  metallic  zinc  thus  used  was  always  from  24  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  argentic  chloride  reduced. 

The  reduced  silver  is  boiled  out  in  acidulated  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  basic 
and  oxy-chlorides,  and  finally  in  pure  water,  while  still  suspended  in  the  silver  loops. 
As  soon  as  it  is  taken  off  the  last  boiling,  it  is  immediately  readv  for  the  melting  pot, 
since  the  heat  from  the  boiling  water  £:ieB  the  porous  mass  of  silver  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  its  immediate  melting.  The  seven  zinc  plates,  when  first  used,  weigh  about 
140  pounds  avoirdupois ;  the  six  slabs  of  argentic  chloride,  of  the  dimensions  already 
given,  weigh  about  1,400  ounces  troy. 

The  zinc  plates  are  used  over  again,  until  too  thin  for  that  purpose,  when  they  are 
remelted,  and  cast  into  new  plates.  It  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of  zinc  used 
is  little,  if  at  all,  increased  by  prolonging  the  time  of  connection  with  the  silver  plates 
after  the  reduction  is  completed ;  the  whole  apparatus,  when  once  set  in  operation, 
can  therefore  be  left  to  itself  until  it  is  found  convenient  to  melt  the  reduced  silver. 

While  this  apparatus  reduces  the  argentio  chloride  much  quicker  than  if  the  latter 
is  simi^ly  placed  in  contact  with  zinc  or  iron  plates,  it  obviates  any  handling  of  the 
argentic  chloride  from  the  time  the  latter  has  been  placed  in  the  silver  loops  until  the 
reduced  silver  is  ready  for  the  melting-i)Ot — advantages  which  have'  been  fuUy 
appreciated  by  those  who  formerly  had  to  resort  to  tedious  and  disagreeable  manipula- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER. XVI. 

SMELTING  SILVBE  OKES. 

The  base  metals  used  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  smelt- 
ing are  lead  and  copper,  and  the  different  methods  employed  may  be 
accordingly  classified  under  the  general  headings  of  "extraction  by 
means  ot*  lead,^  and  "extraction  by  means  of  copper."  The  latter  is  as 
yet  not  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  I  therefore  pass  over  this 
subject  for  the  present.  The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  means 
of  lead  has,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  such  proportions  in  the  West  during 
the  last  year,  that  a  discussion  of  this  business  at  the  present  time  seems 
importalit.  Although  it  is  here  impracticable  to  go  into  the  details  of  all 
the  different  processes  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  may  still  hope 
to  do  some  good  by  dwelling  especially  on  those  e\idently  suited  best 
for  the  conditions  under  which  the  extraction  of  silver  by  smelting  may 
be  most  economically  carried  on  in  our  western  mining  districts. 

Silver  extraction  by  means  of  lead  is  classified  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  furnaces  used  for  the  purpose.    Thus  we  have : 

I.  Smelting  in  the  open  hearth ; 

II.  Smelting  in  reverberatory  furnaces  J  and 

III.  Smelting  in  shaft  furnaces. 

All  these  processes  have  one  common  purpose,  the  reduction  of  the 
lead  to  the  metallic  state  and  the  concentration  of  the  metallic  silver  in 
it ;  butthe  chemical  reactions  by  which  this  is  accomplished  often  differ 
greatly,  and  the  efificiency  of  each  method  varies  with  local  circumstances. 
To  know  therefore  the  reactions,  and  to  weigh  the  circumstances  in  their 
economical  bearings,  is  the  first  duty  of  those  who  wish  to  select  a  pro- 
cess for  a  particular  locality. 

I.  SMELTING  IN  THE  OPEN  HEARTH. 

This  method  is  the  oldest  and  simplest ;  and  up  to  the  present  day 
very  few  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  original  features.  It 
has  been  and  is  still  employed  principally  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  process  as  practiced  in  the 
American  hearth  is  distinguished  from  the  method  followed  in  England 
and  Scotland,  chiefly  by  the  employment  of  hot  blast  in  smelting  very 
pure  raw  ores.  The  ores  smelted  in  the  Scotch  hearth  must  likewise  be 
free  from  silica,  but  not  necessarily  from  other  gangue^  They  are  pre- 
pared for  smelting  by  roastingin  reverberatories,  and  the  blastemployed 
in  smelting  is  cold.  In  both  processes,  inferior  kinds  of  fuel,  such  as 
wood,  peat,  &c.,  can  be  used.  The  first  condition  of  the  economical  use 
of  the  hearth  in  smeltiug  lead  ores  or  a  mixture  of  these  with  silver  ores 
is  therefore  purity  of  ore,  especially  absence  of  silica  and  of  forei^ 
sulphureted  metals.  The  ore  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  pieces,  not 
crushed.  If  brought  to  the  smelting^ works  in  the  latter  condition,  it 
ought  to  be  agglomerated  in  reverberatories  before  it  is  smelted  in  the 
hearth,  but  if  this  has  to  be  done  it  would  be  really  more  economical  to 
finish  the  smelting  process  also  in  the  reverberatory. 

The  above  conditions  being  primarily  requisite  for  successful  smelting 
in  the  hearth,  and  a  large  loss  of  both  lead  and  silver  by  volatilization 
being  certain,  unless  a  very  extensive  and  costly  system  of  condensing 
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chambers  or  canals  is  coiniectod  with  the  work,  it  is  evident  that,  for 
these  reason^  alone,  (though  others  might  be  adduced,)  this  method  csin- 
not  come  into  use  economically  in  the  western  mining  districts.  The 
ores  there,  though  often  rich  in  silver,  are  rarely  free  from  siliceous 
gangue,  foreign  sulphurets,  and  antimoniurets ;  and  dressing  is  prevented 
in  some  localities  by  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them 
at  present  by  tlie  high  price  of  labor.  Besides,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  dress  rich  silver  ores  without  incurring  an  enormous  loss  of  the  pre- 
cious met^l. 

It  is  therefore  useless  at  the  present  time  to  dwell  upon  the  process 
of  smelting  argentiferous  lead  ores  in  the  open  hearth ;  and  I  refer  those 
who  may  wish  to  inform  themselves  more  fully  on  this  head  to  the  ex- 
cellent metallurgy  of  Professor  Kerl,  which  has  of  late  been  made  acces- 
sible to  American  readers  by  the  translation  of  ^lessrs.  Crookes  and 
Roehrig. 

II.   SMELTI^'a  IN  BEVERBERATOKY  FITRNACES. 

The  application  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  to  lead  smelting  is  limited 
by  many  conditions  similar  to  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

There  are  two  processes  in  use,  which  are  executed  in  the  reverbera- 
tory: the  roasting  and  reducing,  and  the  roasting  and  precipitating  pro- 
cess. Foremost  as  a  condition  for  the  economical  employment  of  the 
roasting  and  reducing  process  is  the  absence,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
siliceous  or  argillaceous  gangue.  Whenever  the  ore  contains  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  these  substances,  or  less  than  58  per  cent,  of  lead,  this 
process  cannot  be  executed  satisfactorily  any  longer,  because  silicate  of 
lead  is  formed,  which  is  hard  to  reduce.  Moreover  the  process  permits 
the  presence  of  lime,  heavy  spar,  zincblende,  and  other  foreign  sulphurets 
in  small  quantities  only. 

An  iniijortant  drawback  in  the  employment  of  the  reverberatory  pro- 
cesses is  also  the  proportionately  large  quantity  of  fuel  required, 'and  in 
this  country  the  item  of  labor,  which  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duction than  in  shaft-furnace  smelting.  The  loss  of  copper  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  lead  by  the  same  metal  is  another  objection. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  are  two  reverberatory  processes  in  use,  the 
roasting  and  reducing,  and  the  roasting  and  preci])itating  i)rocess.  These 
are  again  carried  out  in  various  localities  in  a  somewhat  ditterent  manner, 
the  deviations  consisting  principally  in  a  slower  or  quicker  roasting  and 
reducing,  or  the  employment  of  a  lower  or  higher  temperature. 

Roasting  and  reducing  processes. 

Carinthian  process. — It  is  the  object  of  this  process*  to  accomplish,  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature,  the  reduction  of  a  maximum  percent- 
age of  very  pure  lead  and  the  formation  of  a  poor  slag,  which  may  be 
thrown  away ;  but  this  is  oidy  possible  with  very  pure  ores,  and  in- 
volves, moreover,  a  small  production,  as  well  as  a  great  expenditure  of 
time,  fuel,  and  labor.  Success  is,  therefore,  the  more  probable,  the  purer 
the  ores  and  the  cheaper  fuel  and  labor.  The  process  consists  in  a 
roasting  of  the  galena  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature.  During 
the  first  period  oxide  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead  are  formed  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  a  reduction  of  the  larger  part  of  the  lead  to  the 
metallic  state  possible  by  their  action  on  undecomposed  galena  in  the 


*'  Keil's  Hiltteukuncle,  vol.  ii,  p.  51. 
H.  Ex.  10 28 
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second  period.  To  facilitate  the  second  reaction,  the  temperature  is  in- 
creased and  the  ore  is  frequently  turned.  The  following  tire  the  reac- 
tions :  PbS  +  2  PbO  =  3  Pb  +  SO-z  and  PbS  +  PbO,S03  =  2  Pb  +  2SO„ 
Part  of  the  galena  is  changed  to  sub-sulphide  of  lead,  Pb2S,  which  is 
also  reduced  to  metallic  lead  by  the  oxides  formed  in  the  furnace.*  To 
lessen  the  loss  of  lead  by  volatilization,  the  metal  reduced  first  at  low 
temperature  is  allowed  to  run  immediately  down  the  inclined  floor,  and 
out  of  the  furnace.  It  is  of  great  purity.  By  a  continued  stirring  and 
turning  of  the  charge  the  opportunity  to  oxidize  is  given  to  new  parti- 
cles of  galena,  and  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxides  on  the  sulphides  more 
metal  is  continually  reduced.  Thus  the  galena  is  more  and  more  de- 
composed until  finally  a  point  is  reached,  when  the  charge  consists,  for 
the  greatest  part,  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  oxy-sulphuret  of  lead,  a  mixture,  from  which  no  more 
metal  is  reduced.  Then  the  third  period  commences,  that  of  the  "  lead- 
pressing,^  t.  €,j  the  working  of  the  remaining  doughy  mass  at  a  higrher 
temperature  after  mixing  small  coal  with  it.  Hereby  the  free  oxide  of 
lead,  and  that  contained  in  the  oxy-sulphuret,  are  reduced,  and  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  freed  from  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  now  formed  from  the 
sulphate,  is  changed  by  an  excess  of  oxide  into  metallic  lead,  so  that  at 
last  a  proportionally  small  quantity  of  slag,  poor  in  lead,  remains  in 
the  furnace.  When,  however,  galena  rich  in  silver  is  worked,  the  sla<!;$ 
retain  a  great  deal  of  that  metal  ou  account  of  the  sulphur  contained  iu 
them,  and  the  great  affinity  of  silver  for  it.  It  is  thus  clear  that  ouly 
ores  containing  little  silver  should  be  worked  by  this  process. 

The  lead  obtained  in  the  la«t  period  of  the  process,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, is  less  pure  than  that  reduced  in  the  earlier  period,  because  other 
oxides  of  metals,  which  are  usually  present,  are  e«asier  reduced  in  a  high 
temperature.  In  order  to  refine  this  impure  lead  it  isremelted  at  a  low 
temperature  in  the  reverberatory. 

The  following  remarks  ou  the  Carinthian  process  are  from  an  article 
by  Professor  M.  L.  Gruuer,  of  Paris,  republished  iu  the  Berg  uud  Iliit- 
tenmiinnische  Zeitung : 

Ores  containing  little  blende  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  treated  at  a 
slowly-increasing  temperature,  and  a  very  pure  lea<l  is  obtained,  while 
a  maximum  yield  is  secured ;  but  the  amount  of  fuel  used  is  very  large. 
The  lower  the  percentage  of  metal  in  the  ore  the  larger  the  loss  "of  lemL 
While  with  ores  containing  82  per  cent,  the  smelters  are  permitteil  to 
losse  2  per  cent.,  the  loss  from  ores  containing  5S  percent,  is  often  1^1  i>er 
cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  Carinthian  process  is  especially  characterized  by  its  long  dura- 
tion, (210  kilograms,  462.96  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  ore  are  smelted  in  tea 
to  twelve  hours,)  which  is  principally  caused  by  the  feature  that  the  air 
can  only  get  in  contact  with  the  ore  by  passing  through  the  grate.  For 
this  reason  the  use  of  wood  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  coal.  In  other 
smelting-works,  as,  for  instance,  at  Nouvelle  Montague,  near  Engis,  in 
Belgium,  where  stone-coal  is  used  as  fuel,  air  is  therefore  permitteil  to 
enter  the  smelting-room  through  canals  lying  in  the  tire-bridge  along  its 
entire  length.  It  would  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  CanuthiaQ 
l>rocess  if  the  so-called  period  of  pressing  were  shortened  to  two  or  thn»e 
operations,  and  the  remaining  slag  were  then  smelted  in  shaft-furnac^^s. 
This  is  done  at  Nouvelle  Montague.  Charges  of  from  550  to  600  kilo- 
grams, equal  1212.5  to  1322.7  pounds  avoirdupois,  are  treated  in  a  reverlv- 
eratory  heated  with  stone-coal,  which  has  a  sump  under  the  flue  for  the 

•  Plattuer,  Berg  uud  Hiittenmanuischc  Zeituug,  1854,  p.  22, 
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reception  of  the  lead.  At  the  end  of  the  "  stirring" period  some  stone- 
coal  is  mixed  with  the  rich  remaining  ore ;  its  contents  in  lead  are  then 
reduced  to  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  reduction  of  the  remainder  is  ef- 
fected in  a  shaft-furnace.  The  ore  is  spread  in  a  reverberatory  in  a 
deeper  layer  than  in  other  works,  and  by  virtue  of  the  higher  tempera- 
ture the  process  is  finished  in  less  time.  To  save  fuel,  double  fur- 
naces, (with  two  hearths,  one  above  the  other,)  have  been  tried  in 
Carinthia,  but  they  have  not  been  permanently  introduced,  because  the 
work  was  inconvenient,  and  repairs  became  frequently  necessary.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  build  the  hearths  side  by  side  on  different 
levels,  and  to  connect  the  lower  one,  to  which  the  grate  is  attached, 
with  the  upper  one  opposite  the  grate  by  a  side-canal,  opposite  the  en- 
trance of  which  the  upper  one  should  have  its  working-door.  On  the 
upper  hearth,  which  should  have  a  slightly-inclined  floor,  the  roasting 
would  be  done,  while  the  lower  one  would  be  destined  for  the  periods 
of  "stirring"  and  "pressing."  The  transfer  of  the  ore  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  hearth  would  have  to  be  effected  by  a  door,  which  could  be 
closed  at  will,  located  opposite  the  connecting  canal  on  the  upper  hearth. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  return  to  the 
old  furnace,  especially  if  the  rich  remaining  slag  taken  out  after  a  short- 
ened "pressing"  period,  had  been  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace. 

The  French  process, — This  process*  is  based  on  the  fact  that  galena, 
when  roasted  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  and  gradually-increasing  tempera- 
ture, is  principally  changed  into  sulphate  of  lead  and  less  into  oxide  ; 
and  that  if  at  a  certain  x}eriod  the  roasting  is  interrupted  while  there  is 
yet  some  undecomposed  galena  present  with  a  preponderating  mass  of 
sulphate,  and  the  temperature  is  then  increased,  without  reaching  the 
smelting  point,  the  constituents  of  the  charge  decompose  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that,  with  but  a  trifling  reduction  of  metal,  oxide  of  lead  is 
principally  formed,  while  sulphurous  acid  escapes.  The  oxide  of  lead 
is  then  easily  reduced  by  treating  it  with  charcoal. 

PbS  +3PbO,S03=  4PbO  +  4SO2 

4Pb  O  +  40  =  4Pb  +  4CO. 
If,  besides  the  oxide  of  lead,  sulphate  should  be  present  it  also  will  be 
decomposed  by  the  charcoal.  According  to  Gay-Lussac  t,  when  an  ex- 
cess of  carbon  is  present,  the  suli)bate  is  changed  into  sulphide  of  lead 
while  carbonic  acid  escapes.  When  equal  equivalents  of  sulphate  and 
carbon  are  present  at  a  low  temperature,  carbonic  acid  is  developed  and 
only  half  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  changed  into  sulphide  (2PbO,S03 
-|-2C  =  PbO,S03+l^bS+2CO:j).  When  the  temperature  is  increased 
to  a  glowing  heat,  the  sulphate  and  sulphide  of  lead  mutually  react  so 
that  metallic  lead  and  sulphurous  acid  result.  When  two  equivalents 
of  carbon  are  brought  together  with  four  equivalents  of  sulphate  of 
lead  one  equivalent  of  sulphide  is  first  originated  at  a  moderate  glowing 
heat,  (4  PbO,S03+2C  =  3  PbO,S03  +  i^b  S  +2CO2,)  which  at  an  in- 
creased temperature  is  changed  by  the  action  of  the  three  equivalents 
of  sulphate  of  lead  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxide  of  lead,  (3  PbO, 
SOa+Pb  S  =  4  PbO+4  SO2). 

This  process  was  originated  and  for  some  time  operated  at  Alberts- 
ville  and  Poullaouen,  in  Brittany,  and  is  at  present  yet  in  use  in  several 
other  European  establishments.  By  it  ores  can  be  worked  which  con- 
tain some  silica,  because  at  the  low  temperature  used  in  roasting,  a  sili- 
cate of  lead  is  not  so  easily  fonned.  But  this  is  no  longer  true  when  the 
contents  of  silica  exceed  five  per  cent.    In  that  case  much  lead  passes 

**  Kerl's  IlUttenkunde,  vol.  ii,  page  7S, 
Erdmauu's  Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie,  xi,  68. 
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into  the  slag.  A  percentaj^e  of  zinc-blende  in  the  ore  acts  favorably, 
because  the  zinc  forms  with  the  silica  a  stiff  slag  which  prevents  sinter 
ing.  As  in  the  Oariothian  process,  the  ore  is  exhausted  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  last  or  hottest  period  ;  but  this  occasions  a  loss  of  lead, 
as  well  as  an  ini purer  product,  so  that  smelting  of  the  residue  in  the 
shaft-furnace  would  be  more  advantageous.  Comparing  the  capa<;ity 
of  charge  of  the  Cariuthian  furnace  with  that  of  the  French,  shows  the 
latter  to  have  a  smaller  production,  a  charge  of  1,200  to  1,300  kilo- 
grams, (2(i45.5  to  2800  pounds  avoirdupois,)  in  a  hearth  with  sump 
from  4  to  5  meters  square,  consuming  fifteen  to  sixteen  hours.  The 
reverberatory  being  larger  than  the  Carinthian,  somewhat  less  fuel  is 
used,  but  this  advantage  disappears  if  double  furnaces  are  emploj'ed  in 
the  latter  process. 

Tlie  Engl'tHh  process. — The  princii>al  object  of  the  English  modification 
of  the  reverberatory  process  is  to  rcic.h  the  greatest  possible  iiroduction : 
and  therefore  larger  furnaces  with  three  working-doors  on  each  side, 
stone-coal  as  fuel,  and  higher  temperatures  are  employed.  This  causes 
a  copious  formation  of  oxysnlphuret  of  lead,  and  especially  if  silica  is 
present,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  much  rich  slag  remains  iu  the 
last  period,  from  which  the  lead  and  silver  have  to  be  extracted 
in  a  subsecpient  smelting  in  a  shaft-furnace.  On  account  of  the  high 
temperature  employed  in  the  reverberatory,  a  great  deal  of  lead  and  sil- 
ver is  volatilized  and  much  of  this  is  lost,  although  very  extensive  sys- 
tems of  condensation  chambers  are  attached  to  the  furnaces.  If  carbon- 
ate of  lime  is  present  in  ores  rich  in  silver,  they  may  be  smelted  by  this 
process  without  serious  loss,  as  the  presence  of  the  lime  prevents  the 
passage  of  silver  into  the  slags  by  decomposing  the  sulphide,  and  per- 
mitting the  metallic  lead  to  take  up  the  silver.  If  it  is  not  pi^esent, 
burned  lime  is  added  during  the  process.  Professor  Keii  (Hiittenkuiide, 
vol.  2,  page  02,)  gives  the  following  theory  in  regard  to  the  reactions  in 
this  process : 

The  normal  proceeding  consists  in  roasting  considerable  quantities  of 
galena  at  a  quickly-increasing  temperature,  in  less  time  than  in  the  Car- 
inthian process,  so  that  in  proportion  to  the  undecoraposed  galena  the 
quantity  of  oxides  formed  is  less  than  in  the  method  just  mentioned.  If 
the  charge,  when  in  this  condition,  is  exposed  to  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture, metallic  le^id  and  subsulphide  of  lead  are  formed  bv  the  action  of 
the  oxides  on  the  sulphides:  2PbS+PbO,803=Pb.f  PbiS+2SO>  If 
the  temperature  is  decreased  when  no  more  lead  results,  the  subsulphide 
of  lead,  (containing  92.8  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  7.2  per  cent,  of  sulphur,) 
which  is  homogeneous  at  a  high  temperature,  but  not  when  at  a  heat 
wheu  the  mass  becomes  doughy,  is  decomposed  into  sulphide  of  lead 
and  metallic  lead.  If,  during  this  cooling,  air  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
furnace,  a  part  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  oxidized,  and  in  a  subsecjuent 
higher  temperature  more  met-allic  lead  is  reduced.  The  process  aims  to 
extract  as  much  lead  as  possible  by  repeating  these  reactions  several 
times;  but  a  point  is  tinallj' reached  where  the  increased  temi>erature 
causes  the  whole  mass  to  melt,  and  then  oxysnlphuret  is  formed,  which 
requires  a  repeated  addition  of  lime  and  access  of  air  to  makeit^  decom- 
position possible.  When  by  this  last  resort  no  more  lead  can  be  ex- 
tracted, the  residue  must  be  smelted  in  a  shaft-furnace. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  English  process  is  very  large,  surpass- 
ing even  that  in  the  Carinthian  furnace ;  the  cost  of  labor  is  propor- 
tionally less,  but  there  is  a  larger  loss  of  lead,  by  reason  of  the  high 
temperature  employed.  The  process  would  be  far  more  economical 
if  the  first  roasting  were  conducted  slowly  and  at  a  very  low  heat 
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After  compariDg  the  three  roasting  and  reducing  reverberatoiy  pro- 
cesses above  described,  Professor  M.  L.  Gniner  gives  the  following 
resum^ : 

It  is  clear  that  tlie  form  of  the  reverberatory  has  less  influence  on  the 
success  of  the  process  than  the  mode  of  working.  If,  in  any  of  the 
furnaces,  the  work  is  conducted  quickly  and  at  too  high  a  temi>erature, 
tlie  losses  are  large ;  but  if  the  roasting  is  conducted  slowly,  at  a  low 
red-heat,  and  the  temperature  is  increased  in  the  second  period,  just 
when  the  correct  proportion  of  sulphuretted  and  oxidized  matter  has 
beeu  reached,  the  most  complete  extraction  of  the  lead  and  silver  is 
secured ;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  in  any  of  the  reverberatories  in 
use  in  either  of  the  three  processes.  It  is  most  advisable  to  extract  the 
lead  from  the  ore  in  the  reverberatory  to  within  35  to  40  per  cent.,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  large  English  reverberatories  are  more  economical 
than  the  small  Carinthian.  A  number  of  working-doors  on  the  two 
long  sides  of  the  furnace  is  advantageous;  but  the  arrangement  of  two 
fireplaces,  as  in  the  Belgian  modification  of  the  English  furnace,  is  not 
advisable,  because  the  temperature  will  thereby  too  easily  transgress 
the  proper  limits.  A  sump  for  th^  reception  of  the  lead  inside  the  fur- 
nace is  best  placed  in  the  coolest  place.  The  different  furnaces  can 
work  up  the  following  quantities  of  ore,  containing  from  70  to  80  per 
cent,  of  lead,  during  the  year,  (three  hundred  working  days:) 

Tons. 

Common  single  Carinthian  furnace 150 

Single  Carinthian  furnace  with  air-canals  in  the  fire- 
bridge    350  to  400 

French  double  furnace 1, 000 to  1, 200 

English  furnace 1, 000  to  1, 400 

2.  Roasting  and  precipitating  furnaces. — There  are  two  processes  of 
this  kind.  The  one,  as  practiced  in  Vienne,  France,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  iron  and  galena,  when  mixed  and  exposed  quickly  in  a  rever- 
beratory to  such  a  heat  that  the  mass  begins  to  sinter,  and  kept  for 
some  time  at  that  temperature  with  continual  stirring,  react,  so  that 
the  iron  gradually  disappears  by  taking  up  the  sulphur  from  the  galena 
and  forming  a  matte,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  remains  in  a 
metallic  state.  If  this  mass  is  then  smelted  by  increasing  the  heat,  and 
permitted  to  run  into  a  sump,  the  different  constituents  separate  them- 
selves by  their  specific  gravity,  the  lead  going  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
matte,  which  contains,  besides  the  iron,  other  metals  and  some  lead, 
remains  on  top  of  the  lead  and  below  the  slag.  The  lead  contains, 
nearly  always,  some  metallic  iron,  which  must  be  removed  by  a  slow 
remelting.  The  matte  and  slag,  if  not  argentiferous,  are  thrown  away, 
as  the  first  generally  contains  not  more  than  from  6  to  12,  and  the  latter 
from  4  to  C  per  cent,  of  lead,  which  w^ould  not  pay  for  extraction  by  a 
separate  process.  If  silver  ores  are  smelted  by  this  process,  by  far  the 
most  of  the  silver  will  follow  the  sulphur  into  the  matte,  from  which  it 
will  have  to  be  extracted  by  further  and  expensive  treatment.  For  this 
reason  the  method  is  not  adapted  for  the  western  mining  districts,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  metallic  iron,  of  which 
often  35  per  cent,  is  required.  It  is  true  that  very  pure  iron  ores, 
together  with  charcoal,  may  replace  the  metallic  iron,  but  even  these 
cannot  be  chea])ly  obtained  in  the  necesssiry  i>urity  in  most  localities. 

In  the  second  process  it  is  intended  to  save  metallic  iron ;  and  the 
charge  is  therefore  first  roasted  alone  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  the 
galena  is  as  perfectly  as  possible  changed  into  oxide  and  sulphate  of 
lead.     One  half  per  cent,  of  coal  dust  and  12  per  cent,  of  quartz  are  then 
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adde<l,  and  the  whole  is  quickly  heated  to  a  cherry  red.  In  this  st^ge 
of  the  process  the  oxide  of  lead  is  reduced  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
partly  driven  off  as  sul[)hurou8  acid  bj'^  the  action  of  the  coal,  and 
partly  expelled  by  the  silica,  which  takes  its  place,  forming  silicate  of 
lead.  After  the  ebullition  of  the  charge  has  ceased,  about  10  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron  is  added  and  another  heat  is  given,  by  which  the  lead  is 
set  free,  while  the  iron  goes  into  the  slag  as  a  silicate.  If  the  ores  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment  contain  silver,  very  little  of  this  will  pass  into 
the  slag  when  the  process  is  properly  managed,  because  there  are  mostly 
oxides  present;  but  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss  of  lead  iu  the 
slag.  It  is  of  course  very  important  in  this  method  to  get  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  silica  and  iron,  which  are  to  be  added.  As  we  cannot  have 
the  process  entirely  in  our  i)ower,  this  is  always  difficult. 

This  process  is  on  account  of  the  quick  returns  which  it  gives,  adapteil 
for  use  in  this  country,  for  smelting  silver  ores  in  localities  where  iron, 
iron  ores,  or  basic  iron  slags  can  be  had  at  a  small  cost.  The  process 
executed  in  Newark,  Xew  Jersey,  is  identical  with  it  in  principle,  though 
it  differs  slightly  in  some  details.  For  use  in  the  West,  however,  the 
blast-furnace  ijrocess  is  ftir  superior  to  it  in  all  districts  now  under  de- 
velopment. 

III.    SMELTING   IN  BLAST   FtUlNACES. 

The  blast  furnace  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  smelting  of  the  rich 
argentiferous  lead  ores,  or  of  mixtures  of  lead  ores  with  silver  ores  in  oiu- 
western  mining  districts.  These  ores  carry  usujilly  considerable  quan- 
tities of  earthy  matter  and  silica,  besides  the  various  combinations  of 
metals  other  than  lead  and  silver.  For  this  reason  alone  they  are  not 
well  suited  for  any  of  the  reverberatorj-  processes.  But  in  addition  the 
blast-furnace  process  requires  less  fuel  and  labor  in  proportion  to  tht? 
yield.  It  is  true,  the  volatilization  of  lead  is  somewhat  greater  in  the 
blast-furnace  than  in  the  reverberatory ;  but  this  may  be  partly  avoidetl 
by  a  proper  shape  and  height  of  the  furnace;  and  by  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  volatilized  lead  and  silver  may  be  caught  in  projK^rly- 
constructed  systems  of  condensing  chambers,  especially  when  showers 
of  water  are  used  to  cool  the  fumes. 

Galena  ores  containing  little  silver,  and  no  other  metals,  but  much 
earthy  gangue  are  usually  subjected  to  the  process  known  as  the  pre- 
cipitation process,  those  containing  much  silver,  and  besides  the  above 
substances  a  large  percentage  of  foreign  sulphurets,  arseniurets,  etc. 
to  the  roasting  and  reducing  process.  In  the  latter,  a  precipitatin^r 
action  is  also  often  introduced  either  by  oxides  of  iron  already  iu  the 
charge,  or  by  a  small  addition  of  materials  containing  them.  For  the 
latter  })rocess,  the  western  ores  are  eminently  fitted. 

The  furnaces  used  heretofore,  vary  greatly  in  shape,  and  their  rela- 
tive merits  have  been  often  discussed  by  metallurgical  writers.  Suffice 
it  to  saj',  that  the  liachette  furnace  and  the  Piltz  furnace,  (both  de- 
scribed in  the  remarks  on  Eureka  District,  Nevada,  in  a  former  chapter 
of  this  report,)  are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to  be  the  best.  They  have 
the  largest  capacity,  and  are  the  most  economical  in  regard  to  fuel  ami 
labor,  while  the  loss  of  lead  iu  the  slag  is  exceedingly  small.  In  the 
latest  modiflcation  of  the  Piltz  furnace,  as  introduced' lately  in  Claus- 
thal,  Germany,  the  slag  contains  only  ^  per  cent,  of  lead,  while  form- 
erly Irom  4  to  6  per  cent,  was  not  uncommon.  The  loss  by  volatilization 
is  also  greatly  reduced.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  manner  of  charging, 
and  partly  to  the  shape  of  the  furnace. 
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A  very  important  improvement  has  been  lately  added  to  the  Piltz 
furnace  at  Eureka,  by  Messrs.  Keyes  and  Areuts,  the  superintendent 
and  the  metallurgist  of  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Company,  which  in- 
creases considerably  the  already  astonishing  results  obtained  with  this 
shaft-furnace.  At  the  same  time  this  improvement  can  be  added  with 
only  slight  modifications  to  all  kinds  of  shaft-furnaces  used  for  lead  or 
copper-matte  smelting ;  and  its  introduction  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  metallurgists  and  owners  of  smelting-works.  I  speak  of 
the  automatic  tapping  apparatus  now  in  use  at  the  above-named  works, 
which  consists  simply  in  a  pipe,  introduced  in  the  side  of  the  furnace, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  from  which  it  slants  upward,  ending  in 
a  kettle,  the  upper  rim  of  which  is  at  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  lead 
bath  in  the  furnace  when  the  crucible  is  filled.  It  is  claimed,  and 
proved  by  the  actual  working  of  this  method  of  tapping,  that 

1.  The  furnace  runs  more  regularly. 

2.  The  lead  obtained  is  purer. 

3.  "  Sows"  are  pi'ovented. 

4.  The  work  of  the  smelters  is  lightened. 

These  results  agree  entirely  with  the  theories  bearing  on  the  subject, 
as  I  shall  show,  and  a  fifth  beneficial  result  might  be  added,  namely, 
saving  of  fuel. 

When  the  usual  method  of  tapping  a  lead  furnace  is  followed,  the 
blast  is  stopped  and  the  ta])-hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  opened, 
(sometimes  with  great  difticulty,  when  metal  has  cooled  in  it  at  a  former 
tapping.)  The  lead,  matte,  and  slag  run  out  into  the  kettle,  the  hole  is 
stopped  again  with  clay  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  coal-dust  called ''  stiibbe," 
and  the  blast  is  turned  on  and  smelting  resumed.  With  the  cleaning  of 
the  crucible,  building  up  of  fore-hearth,  etc.,  this  part  of  the  smelting 
often  takes  considerable  time,  and  the  temperfiture  in  the  furnace  is  so 
reduced  that  much  fuel  is  burned  to  make  up  the  lost  heat.  Irregu- 
larities in  the  running  of  the  furnace  «Qre  frequently  directly  traceable 
to  this  cause,  and  the  first  commencement  of  the  formation  of  "sows" 
occurs  also  in  nearly  all  cases  during  the  stoppages,  when  the  small 
doughy  masses  of  reduced  metallic  iron  have  an  opportunity  to  stick  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  whicli  is  no  longer  protected  by  a  liquid  mass. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  metallurgist  that  when  the  foundation  is  once 
laid  for  a  "  sow^^  it  is  extremely  ditlicult  to  prevent  its  rapid  "  growth  f 
and  even  if  the  larger  parts  are  broken  or  chiseled  out  at  every  tapping, 
the  iron  will  continually  gain  on  the  smelter. 

By  the  employment  of  the  automatic  tap  the  first  formation  of  "  sows" 
is  evidently  prevented.  Even  if  there  be  much  iron  from  the  charge 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  lum])s  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  bottom,  but  will  always  swim  on  the  lead-bath.  Being  here  exposed 
to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  blast,  they  will  be  carried  into  the  slag. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  arrangement  for  tapping  is  a 
continuous  one,  and  that  it  carries  the  molten  lead  out  from  the  bottom 
of  the  blast  furnace  as  fast  as  the  metal  is  reduced  inside.  At  the  same 
time  the  lead  smelted  from  the  charge  above  reuuiins  in  the  crucible  long 
enough  to  give  the  molten  ingredients  the  required  time  to  react  upon 
each  other  and  separate  according  to  specific  gravity. 

The  lead  obtained  by  this  apparatus  must  be  purer  than  ordinary 
tappings,  because  it  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  where  the 
purest  (heaviest)  metal  gathers,  and  because  foreign  metals,  as  iron, 
zinc,  and  antimony  are  mostly  oxidized  and  slagged  before  they  are 
aUoyed  with  the  lead. 

The  work  of  the  smelters  is  of  course  considerably  lightened,  because, 
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in  addition  to  the  tappin<r,  the  hard  work  of  removing:  "  sows,"  Itwsen- 
ingf  the  charge  in  tlie  crucible  after  tapping,  etc.,  is  dispensed  with. 
The  invention  is,  as  far  as  lean  judge  at  present,  of  the  first  importance 
for  lead  and  copper  smelting,  and  its  benefits  to  those  branches  of  me- 
tallurgy are  promising  to  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  Luerraann  cinder- 
block  liave  already  proved  themselves  to  the  iron  interest. 

1.  The  precqntation  process. 

This  process  is  the  simplest  lead-smelting  method  in  use.  It  is  based 
on  the  greater  affinity  of  the  sulphur  for  iron  than  for  lead  ;  and,  with 
ores  containing  only  galena  and  quartzose  or  argillaceous  gangae  it  can 
be  carried  out  according  to  strictly  stoichiometrical  principles.  But  when 
foreign  sulpburets  are  present  it  becomes  less  advantageous.  The 
presence  of  those  of  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  etc.,  is  especially  unde- 
sirable, because  these  are  also  acted  upon  by  the  iron,  and  the  i>ortions 
reduced  to  metal  deteriorate  the  lead,  while  the  sufphurets  go  into  the 
matte,  which,  besides  much  lead,  carries  the  greater  part  of  the  silver, 
if  silver  be  present,  with  it,  thus  necessitating  further  processes  for  its 
extraction.  For  these  reasons,  and  the  high  price  of  metallic  iron,  it  is 
in  use  at  the  present  time  in  few  localities  only,  the  smelting  works  in 
the  Upper  Hartz  Mountains,  which  work  ores  containing  a  high  percent- 
of  lead,  little  copper,  and  silver,  and  quartzose  gangue,  being  the  prin- 
cipal representatives  of  the  kind. 

For  introduction  in  the  West,  where  the  main  object  of  smelting  i;? 
the  extraction  of  the  silver  from  the  rich  ores,  while  the  base  metals 
are  of  little  value,  the  process  is  not  at  all  adapted  at  present. 

2.  The  roasting  and  reduction  (and  precipitation)  process. 

This  method  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  ores  rich  in 
silver,  comparatively  poor  in  lead,  and  containing  various  foreign  sul- 
pburets, combinations  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  earthy  and  quartzose 
gangue.  Its  main  advantage  consists  in  a  nearly  |>erfect  extraction  of 
the  silver  in  the  first  smelting,  because  inconsiderable  quantities  only  of 
matte  are  formed  ;  but  considerably  more  fuel  is  needed  than  in  the  fore- 
going process,  on  account  of  the  roasting;  the  contents  of  silica  eanse 
often  a  loss  of  lead  in  the  slag;  and  when  coi)|H»r  is  present  in  the  ore  it 
is  lost,  if  the  roasting  has  been  carried  out  sufficiently  to  guaixl  against 
a  loss  of  silver  by  the  formation  of  matte. 

The  process  consists  in  a  roasting,  (the  purpose  of  which  is  to  change 
the  sulphides  as  much  as  possible  into  oxides  aiid  to  volatilize  a  part  of 
such  deleterious  substances  as  antimony,  arsenic,  and  zinc,)  and  a  subse- 
quent reducing  smelting.  In  the  latter  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  silver  ;  to  decompose,  by  means  of  iron,  either  added 
or  reduced  from  the  oxide  in  the  charge,  the  sulphides  of  lead  and  silver 
which  may  not  have  been  oxidized  during  the  roasting,  and  to  carry  the 
earthy  and  quartzose  substances  into  the  slag. 

This  process  is  at  present  carried  out  in  an  im])erfect  manner  in  Eureka 
District,  Nevada.  The  ores  there  are  mostly  carbonates,  but  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  sul])hide  of  lead  and  arseniate  of  iron  is  present  to  caust? 
the  formation  of  a  considerable  jirojiortion  of  matte  and  sj)eiss,  which 
are  at  ]n'esent  not  subjected  to  further  treatment,  and  hence  occasion 
the  loss  of  much  silver  and  lead.  To  guard  against  this  the  ore  should 
be  first  roastt»d  at  a  low  heat  with  an  addition  of  small  coal,  in  order  to 
remove  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  and  then  a  heat 
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sufficient  for  sintering  should  be  p^iven.  There  is  usually  quartz  enoupfh 
present  in  the  ores  (and  whenever  this  is  not  the  case  it  should  be  added) 
to  permit  the  formation  of  silicate  of  lead,  from  which  the  metal  can 
easily  be  removed  during  the  subsequent  smelting  by  a  slight  addition 
of  iron  ores,  basic  slags  containing  much  iron,  etc.,  as  the  ores  them- 
selves contain  considerable  quantities  of  iron.  Even  if  tliis  method  is 
not  followed  while  the  i>reponderance  of  carbonates  of  lead  in  the 
mines  continues,  it  will  certainly  have  to  be  introduced  as  soon  as,  with 
increasing  depth  in  the  mines,  undecomposed  sulphurets,  arseniurets, 
etc.,  are  reached. 

The  principal  and  latest  innovations  and  improvements  in  the  roast- 
ing, reduction,  and  precipitation  process  are  introduced  in  Pise,  France, 
and  in  Freiberg,  Saxony.  The  methods  of  botli  these  localities  have 
been  described  by  Professor  M.  L.  Gruner,  and  I  insert  here  a  transla- 
tion of  his  articles,  which  are  of  the  highest  value  for  the  metallurgist. 

Smeltingworks  at  Pise. — At  these  works  ores  from  Palli^res  (galena 
with  quartz  and  sur[)hurets  of  ii*on)  and  from  Sardinia,  which  are  bought 
up  at  Marseilles,  are  smelted.  The  roasting  is  carried  out  in  reverber- 
atories,  8  to  12  meters*  in  length  and  2  meters  in  width,  which  have 
doors  on  ope  of  the  long  sides  only.  The  roasting  is  conducted  very 
carefully  and  completely,  without  raising  the  temperature  high  enough 
for  melting,  (slagging).  The  smelting  was  formerly  done  in  Castilian 
furnaces  with  3  to  4  tuyeres,  similar  to  those  of  Pont-gibaud,  Biache  St. 
Waast,  etc.,  but  lately  the  director  of  the  works,  M.  Barru,  has  improved 
the  furnaces  in  an  important  manner  by  making  them  higher,  replacing 
the  fire-proof  material  in  the  regions  of  the  tuyeres  with  iron  plates 
cooled  with  water,  and  by  inserting  a  charging  funnel,  closed  above,  into 
the  top  of  the  furnace. 

The  furnace  rests  on  a  large  foundation,  held  together  by  a  cast-iron 
ring,  iu  the  middle  of  which  the  stiibbe-sump,  0.90  meters  in  depth 
and  1.9  meters  in  diameter,  is  located.  On  the  foundation  a  ring  of  fire- 
proof brick  is  laid,  on  which  stsiud  four  curved  cast-iron  plates,  0.80 
meters  high,  inclosing  an  interior  space  1.15  to  1.20  meters  in  diameter. 
These,  when  properly  connected,  form  the  cylindrical  wall  of  the  fur- 
nace in  the  smelting-zone.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  change  in  the  height 
of  the  tuyeres,  when  necessary,  these  plates  are  not  directly  connected 
with  each  other,  four  pillars,  0.25  meters  in. length  and  0.22  meters  thick, 
intervening  between  them.  In  the  third  one  of  these,  0.25  meters  above 
the  foundation,  the  tuyeres  are  inserted,  and  in  the  base  of  the  fourth 
the  tap-hole  is  located.  Around  the  outer  circumference  the  plates  are 
connected  by  clamps,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  pillars  between 
them  and  of  supporting  the  upi>er  portion  of  the  furnace.  Around  the 
outer  surface  run  three  small  horizontal  troughs  of  cast  iron,  which  are 
constantly  kept  full  of  waiter.  This  runs  vertically  along  the  plates, 
from  one  trough  to  the  other,  and  the  portion  not  evaporated  is  gath- 
ered in  a  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the  plates.  Four  to  ^\e  thousand 
liters  of  water  are  used  in  twenty-four  liours.  The  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  consists  of  fire-proof  material,  which  rests  on  a  projection  held 
by  the  plates, 

This  part  of  the  fnrnace  is  1.80  meters  wide.  Higher  up  follows  a 
simple  iron  cylinder,  the  elon.q:ation  of  the  iron  mantle,  which  is  lined 
with  fire-brick.  The  entire  height  of  the  furnace  above  the  foundation 
is  3.25  meters.  At  this  height  the  top  is  closed  by  a  horizontal  iron 
plate,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  sheet-iron  cylinder,  1  meter  higli  and  of 

*  1  m<^tei*=^9.38  inchcH;  1  liter=().£^  quart;  1  graui— 15.433  troy  grains j  lkilogram= 
2.204  j»ouu(ls  avoirdupois. 
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the  diaBieter  of  the  shaft,  is  inserted.  It  is  open  at  the  lower  end,  and 
can  be  closed  on  top  by  a  door.  At  the  side,  near  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, the' fumes  pass  through  a  flue  0.25  meters  wide,  into  the  condensa- 
tion chambers,  which  are  470  meters  long,  and  contain  1,860  cnbic 
meters.  They  are  connected  with  a  chimney  40  to  50  meters  in  hei^ht^ 
which  communicates  also  with  the  roasting  furnaces.  The  furnace  has 
two  tuyeres,  of  0.05  meters  diameter,  and  the  blast  has  a  pressure  of 
0.03  to" 0.04  meters.  Before  putting  the  furnace  in  operation  the  inside 
of  the  iron  plates  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  gypsum,  0.02  meters  thick: 
but  as  soon  as  smelting  has  commenced  this  falls  off  in  pieces,  and  in 
its  place  a  thin  layer  of  slag,  or  regenerated  galena,  is  caused  to  adhere 
to  the  plates  by  the  cooling  effect  of  the  water.  In  this  state  the  fur- 
nace runs  from  two  to  three  months,  and  no  repairing  is  necessary  dur- 
ing that  time  except  the  occasional  replacing  of  a  tire-brick  near  the 
tuyeres.  The  campaigns  might  even  last  longer  if  the  "  tutty "  forming 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  did  not  render  interruption  necessary. 

In  charging,  the  fuel  is  placed  in  the  middle  and  along  the  breast, 
while  the  charge  is  thrown  in  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  over  the  tuye- 
res. By  means  of  a  valve  in  the  flue,  the  exit  of  the  gases  is  so  ref- 
lated that  the  outer  air  exerts  only  a  small  pressure  on  the  furnace  gases. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  fumc^s  draw  off  slowly ;  their  quantity  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum ;  the  gases  never  ignite  on  top  of  the  furnace, 
and  even  during  the  charging  little  lead  is  lost  by  the  draft. 

The  eft'ect  of  this  arrangement  is  important.  Before  its  introiluction 
the  gases  ignited  often  on  top,  and  the  settlings  of  the  condensing- 
chambers  ])iirned  like  tinder.  They  were  then  light  and  voluniinou>, 
and  were  carried  along  by  the  dratt ;  now  they  are  gray,  metallic,  and 
heavy,  and  contain  50  to  if)0  per  cent.,  whereas  they  formerly  contained 
only  '6o  to  40  per  cent.  Previous  to  18(J5  the  entire  loss  in  the  old  fur- 
naces, with  o[)en  top  and  two  meters  high,  was  7  to  8  per  cent.,  half  of 
which  was  lost  in  fumes ;  now  it  is  only  4  per  cent.,  of  which  over  2  iK*r 
cent,  are  fumes.  From  0  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  saved  as  condeuseil 
fumes  in  the  new  furnace. 

The  ores  of  Palli(>res  contain  after  roasting,  on  an  average — 

Oxide,  sulphate  and  sulphide  of  lead 54N) 

Oxide  of  iron  with  some  sulphide 3tMi 

Quartz liUt> 

l,mH» 

the  contents  of  lead  being  40  per  cent.,  110  kilograms  of  which  hold  11(» 
grams  of  silver. 
The  following  fluxes  are  used  : 

Pot  ct*nt. 

Limestone 1*0  to  25 

Rich  iron  ore 3  to    4 

Cast  iron 2  to     3 

and  it  is  intended  to  make  a  slag  of  the  following  composition : 

Per  cent. 

Silica 30 

Protoxide  of  iron 40 

Oxide  of  calcium 2i» 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  magnesium 5  to  0 

Oxide  of  lead 2  to  3 

The  contents  of  sulphur  in  the  slag  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  and 
the  contents  of  silver  are  not  to  be  more  than  one  gram  in  100  kilo- 
grams. 
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If  the  ore  has  been  imperfectly  ro^^sted  some  matte  is  formed,  which 
passes  into  the  slag.  In  experiments  to  smelt  raw  sulpho-carbonates 
with  the  common  ore  (galena  with  sulphuret  of  iron)  which  had  been 
slif?htly  roasted,  with  the  addition  of  7  per  cent,  cast  iron  and  20  per 
ct^iit.  of  iron  ore,  the  resulting  slags  were  mixed  with  matte  and  con- 
tained much  silver.  The  more  carefully  the  roasting  is  carried  out,  the 
more  perfect  is  the  extraction  of  silver.  According  to  this  it  would  be 
advisable  to  leave  the  2  to  3  per  cent,  cast  iron  altogether  out  of  the 
charge  and  to  take  in  its  stead  the  corresponding  amount  of  iron  ore; 
and  also  to  contract  the  furnace  in  the  fjmelting-zone.  The  smeltiug 
woald  then  take  place  easier  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron  would  be  reduced, 
as  in  the  Rachette  furnace  in  the  Hartz. 

Eight  to  ten  tons  of  roasted  ore  are  smelted  at  Pise  in  twenty-four 
hours,  with  25  per  cent,  of  coke,  and  the  lead  is  tapped  two  to  three 
times  daily  into  an  iron  kettle,  which  is  preferable  to  a  sump  cut  out  ot 
stiibbe.  The  added  cast  iron  often  acts  only  as  fuel.  At  Pise  the  con- 
sumption of  coke  fell  from  25  to  22  per  cent.,  when  7  per  cent,  of  cast 
iron  were  added  instead  of  3.  At  Pontgibaud,  where  the  ores  contain 
30  per  cent.,  the  effect  of  iron  is  still  more  apparent.  With  10  per  cent, 
of  cast  iron  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  coke  were  used,  and  with  12  per  cent., 
less  than  7  per  cent.  In  both  cases  not  a  trace  of  matte  was  formed, 
the  iron  being  mostly  oxidized. 

In  the  smelting  process  at  Ems,  Prussia,  a  Eachette  fiirnace,  with 
twelve  tuyeres^  is  used,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  15  tons  of  charge  are 
smelted,  consisting  of  100  roasted  ore,  with  50  per  cent,  lead,  24  puddling 
slag,  24  spherosiderite,  16  limestone.  Ten  per  cent,  of  cokes  are  used, 
while  formerly,  in  the  old  furnaces,  20  to  30  per  cent,  were  consumed. 
Tbe.saving  is  effected,  however,  less  by  the  shape  of  the  whole  furnace 
than  by  its  narrowness  in  the  smelting-zone. 

The  process  at  Freiberg. — About  two  years  ago  a  modification  of  the 
Castilian  furnace  was  introduced  at  Freiberg.  It  differs  from  the  for- 
mer in  the  horizontal  section,  which  is  eight  sided  instead  of  round; 
seven  tuyeres  have  been  placed  around  the  periphery,  and  il  is  closed 
as  a  "  sump-furnace."  As  at  Pise,  near  Alais  in  France,  a  flue  for  the 
removal  of  the  gases  into  the  chambers  is  built  in  one  side  near  the 
top,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  arrangement  in  iron  blast-furnaces; 
an  iron  cylinder  is  inserted  into  the  top,  behind  which  the  gases  enter 
the  flue.  Through  a  funnel  on  top  of  the  cylinder  the  furnace  is  charged 
hy  cars,  the  bottom  of  which  can  be  let  down.  The  furnace  is  4  to  5 
nietera  high,  in  the  level  of  the  tuyeres  1.55  meters  wide,  and  on  top 
2.12  meters.  The  tuyeres  are  cooled  by  water,  and  the  breast  rests  on 
an  iron  box  filled  with  water. .  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  furnaces,  but  iron  walls  should  be  used  in  the  smeltiug 
refjion,  as  at  Pise ;  the  furnace  ought  to  be  still  more  contracted  in  this 
portion,  and  the  fore-hearth  ought  to  be  discarded.  The  upper  part  of 
the  furnace  is  independent  of  the  lower,  and  rests  on  iron  bars  which  are 
suspended  from  above,  so  that  the  lower  part  can  be  separately  repaired. 
The  charge  is  little  changed.  As  formerly,  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  roasted 
first  matte  are  added  to  the  ore,  but  instead  of  150  i)er  cent,  of  lead- 
slag,  oDly  85  per  cent.,  and  2.J  i)er  cent,  of  limestone  are  added.  The 
e<'ononiy  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  24  parts  of  coke  are  still  used 
in  treating  100  parts  of  ore.  The  furnace  seems  to  be  too  wide  in  the 
level  of  the  tuyeres,  and  the  charge  is  too  voluminous.  The  amount  of 
the  slag,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  matte,  should  be  lessened,  and  a  part 
of  the  latter  replaced  with  lime.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  considerable 
improvement,  31  parts  of  coke  having  been  used  formerly  for  100  parts 
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of  ore.  Poorer  mattes  are  now  produced,  and  slags  which  can  be  thrown 
away,  containing  in  100  kilograms  only  1.5  kilograms  of  lead,  O.l  kilo- 
gram of  copper,  and  1  gram  of  silver.  In  twenty-four  hours  15  tons 
are  smelted,  and  lately  this  has  been  increased  to  2(  tons. 

Furnaces  of  the  same  kind,  only  differing  from  the  Freiberg  furnace 
by  their  round  shape  and  the  number  (5)  of  their  tuyferes,  have  been 
erected  at  Braubach  and  Clausthal.  In  the  latter  slags  are  now  made 
which  contain  only  J  per  cent  of  lead. 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  this  furnace  has  also  been  introduced  at 
Eureka,  ^Nevada,  and  it  is  reported  that  excellent  results  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  but  I  have  not  yet  received  exact  figures. 

IV.  REFINING  OF  THE  LEAD  AND  EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SILVER. 

i^either  of  these  processes  is  as  yet  practiced  in  the  West,  and  it  is 
probablj',  under  present  circumstances,  best  that  they  should  l>e  ex- 
ecuted at  commercial  centers.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the 
in&ecurity  and  high  freightage  of  fine  bullion  shipments,  both  of  which 
are  avoided  in  shipping  base  bullion. 

Lead  is  refined,  either  for  the  purpose  of  using  subsequently  the  Pat- 
tinson  process  for  the  silver  extraction,  or  to  obtain  a  pure  article  for 
the  trade.  If  the  lead  is  tolerably  pure,  it  is  sufficient  to  remelt  it  in 
a  reverberatory  or  an  iron  kettle  at  a  low  temperature,  draw  off  the 
dross,  and  "pole"  the  fluid  mass.  But  if  the  lead  is  very  impure  it  must 
be  repeatedly  calcined  at  a  red  heat  in  a  reverberatory,  under  access  of 
air;  and  even  this  does  not  suffice  when  antimony  is  present.  In  that 
case  a  blast  is  used  in  some  works ;  in  others,  superheated  steam.  The 
latter  shortens  the  process,  and  has  given  generally  good  results.    . 

When,  besides  antimony,  much  copper,  iron,  or  nickel,  or  other  not 
easily  fusible  substance  is  present  in  the  lead,  the  calcination  is,  in  some 
localities,  preceded  by  eliquation,  or  the  heating  of  the  mass  to  the 
melting-point  of  the  lead,  which  is  then  drained  off,  leaving  a  sponge  of 
the  less  fusible  metals.  These  must  be  subjected  to  further  treatment, 
both  on  account  of  their  own  value  and  to  recover  the  amount  of  lead 
which  still  inheres  in  them;  and  since  this  reworking  involves  consider- 
able loss  of  metal,  eliquation  is  willingly  avoided  by  metallurgists 
Where  it  is  employed  the  object  is  to  reduce  the  time,  labor,  and  ex 
pense  required  for  the  calcination  of  a  highly  refractory  material;  and 
w^hen  this  end  is  not  secured  by  eliquation,  that  process  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

Direct  cupellation  of  the  whole  product  of  lead  has  nearly  everywhere 
ceased  to  be  employed  for  the  desilverization  of  lead,  partly  because  there 
is  no  market  for  the  large  amount  of  litharge  thus  produced,  and  its  re- 
duction to  metal  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  process,  and  paitly  because  in 
most  crude  lead  the  contents  of  silver  are  too  small  to  permit  an  econom- 
ical extraction  in  this  way.  The  Pattinson  i)rocess  also  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  desilverization  by  means  of  zinc,  originally  known 
as  Parke's  method,  but  considerably  improved  by  later  experimenters. 
In  this  country  a  similar  process  is  carried  out  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
with  this  principal  difference  from  the  original,  that  the  zinc  contain- 
ing the  silver  is  not  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  molten  lead,  but 
retained  iu  a  reverberatory  in  the  dross,  after  the  lead  has  been  removed 
at  a  low  temperature  by  a  i)rocess  of  eliquation.  It  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  lead  melts  out  of  an  alloy  of  zinc,  silver,  and  lead,  before  the 
other  two  metals  become  liquid,  and  that  the  silver  has  a  greater  affinity 
or  zinc  than  for  lead.     The  objections  to  eliquation,  mentioned  above. 
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do  not  obtain  in  the  present  instance,  since  the  lead  is  pure,  and  the 
argentiferous  residuum  requires  no  other  treatment  than  a  simple  dis- 
tillation and  cupellation.  The  manipulations  are,  therefore,  not  rendered 
inconveniently  numerous  or  complicated. 

The  zinc  ittocoss,  as  practiced  in  the  small  works  at  Braubach,  on  the 
Bhine,  is  described  by  Professor  Gruuer  as  follows : 

Lead  is  treated  here  which  contains  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Twelve 
tons  of  lead  are  melted  find  2  per  cent,  of  zinc  is  added  in  three  periods, 
A  thorough  mixture  is  secured,  after  each  addition  of  zinc,  by  stirring 
the  whole  mass  for  half  an  hour ;  then  the  charge  is  permitted  to  cool, 
and  after  three  hours  the  zinc-scum  is  drawn  off'.  The  whole  operation, 
therefore,  lasts  twelve  hours.  The  zinc  absorbs  from  the  lead  first  the 
gold,  then  the  copper,  and  finally  the  silver.*  The  zinc-scum,  which  is 
first  partially  freed  from  lead  by  heating  it  np  to  the  melting  point 
of  the  latter,  is  then  mixed  in  a  cast-iron  kettle  with  chloride  of  lead, 
and  raised  to  a  dark -red  heat.  Chloride  of  zinc  and  lead  rich  in  silver 
are  obtained.  The  latter  is  cupelled.  The  great  mass  of  the  lead  from 
which  all  the  silver  has  been  extracted  is  likewise  treated  with  chloride 
of  lead  to  free  it  from  zinc;  and  the  slag  containing  the  chloride  of 
zinc  is  smelted  in  a  reverberatory  or  a  low  blast-furnace,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  particles  of  lead  mechanically  mixed  with  the  slag. 
It  would  probably  be  better  to  treat  the  slag  with  water,  which  dissolves 
the  chloride  of  zinc.  The  lead  contains  after  the  treatment  less  than 
10  grams  of  silver  per  ton. 

At  Lautenthal,t  in  the  H^rz  Mountains,  a  modification  of  Cordurie's 
process  has  been  introduced.  Here  25,000  poundsj  of  lead  are  melted 
in  a  Pattinson  kettle ;  and  after  the  dross  is  removed  1.4  per  cent,  of 
zinc  is  introduced  at  three  periods,  the  mass  being  each  time  energetically 
stirred  and  then  left  for  some  time  quiet,  in  order  to  give  the  zinc,  con- 
taining the  silver,  a  chance  to  separate.  The  whole  proceeding  takes 
eighteen  hours.  The  stirring  is  done  by  a  vertical  shaft  with  arms,  to 
the  lower  end  of  which  a  box  with  holes  in  the  top  is  affixed  to  receive 
the  zinc.  This  is  added  in  small  solid  pieces,  and  as  soon  as  introduced 
into  the  molten  mass  melts  also  and  ascends  in  fine  streams  through 
the  lead  to  the  top,  taking  up  the  silver  on  its  way.  As  products  of 
this  treatment,  are  obtained : 

a.  Desilverized  lead,  containing  some  zinc  and  antimony.  To  remove 
these,  steam  is  introduced  into  the  lead  from  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 
This  oxidizes  the  zinc  and  also  some  lead,  while  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  the  oxides  rise  to  the  surface.  During  this  process  the  kettle  is 
covered  with  an  iron  hood,  from  which  the  steam  and  gas  are  conducted 
by  a  pipe  into  a  condensing  chamber.  The  presence  of  zinc  in  the 
molten  lead  is  tested  by  taking  a  sample  from  the  bath  with  a  ladle. 
If,  on  emptying  the  ladle,  flaps  or  clouts  of  metal  are  observed  to  ad- 
here to  it,  the  zinc  is  not  yet  completely  removed  from  the  lead.    But 

*  This  statenieut  of  Professor  Gruuer  is  contradicted  by  an  article  in  the  Berg  und 
Hiitt^Dmiinniscbe  Zeitung,  (1869,  p.  271,)  from  which  I  extract  the  tbUowiug  passage: 
"  Kegarding  the  affinity  of  different  metals  for  zinc,  it  has  been  found  that  when  a 
small  quantity  of  zinc  is  added  to  lead  containing  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  the  copper 
is  first  absorbed  by  the  zinc ;  if  the  resultant  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  is  removed,  (for 
further  treatment  by  raatte-smeltiug,)  and  another  sraaU  addition  of  zinc  is  made,  the 
gold  is  next  absorbed,  and  only  by  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  zinc  is  the  silver  thus 
extracted  from  the  lead.  Perhaps  it  would  be  feasible  by  means  of  such  a  graduated 
successive  treatment  of  a  lead-alloy  containing  copper,,gold,  and  silver,  to  effect  the 
separation  of  these  three  metals."  The  practicability  of  an  accurate  separation  by  such 
means  I  am  inclined  to  disbelieve. 

t  Berg  and  Hlittenmiinnische  Zeitung,  1869,  p.  271. 

$  Prussian  pounds,  equal  to  25,775  English  avoirdupois. 
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when  these  are  no  longer  formed,  and  a  white  crystalline  spot  (specular 
antimony)  shows  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  cooled  sample,  the  zinc  is 
gone  and  the  antimony  has  then  to  be  eliminat'Cd.  The  hood  is  removed 
after  first  conducting  steam  directly  under  it  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
hydrogen  and  to  prevent  explosions,  after  which  steam  is  conducted 
into  the  metal  bath  under  access  of  air,  until  a  sample  shows  no 
more  antimony,  the  surface  appearing  uniformly  lead-gray.  The  oxides 
are  then  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  kettle,  and  the 
lead,  of  excellent  quality,  is  ladled  into  molds. 

The  oxides,  containing  lead  and  zinc,  are  concentrated  mechanically 
in  the  wet  way,  and  two  products  are  the  result:  Oxide  of  zinc  of  a 
yellowish-green  color,  containing  30  to  33  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  oxide 
of  lead,  poor  in  zinc,  which  is  smelted  with  other  refuse. 

b.  Zinc  rich  in  silver,  with  some  lead,  (zinc-scum.)  This  is  melted  in 
a  kettle,  and,  after  putting  on  the  hood,  steam  is  introduced,  when  the 
lead  separates,  leaving  a  scum  rich  in  oxides  of  silver  and  zinc  This 
is  added  afterward,  in  cupelling  the  lead  after  the  first  oxides  have  been 
drawn  off.  The  scum  which  appears  during  this  subsequent  cupellation 
on  the  lead  contains  still  some  silver  and  is  therefore  returned  into  the 
smelting  processes. 

This  method  gives  far  better  results  than  the  Pattinson  process  for- 
merly in  use. 

SEPARATION  WITH   ZINC  AND    CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 

Mr.  Eyster,  of  Colorado,  has  lately  published  in  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  his  process  for  the  desilverization  of  lead  by  zinc,  which 
is  evidently  intended  to  secure  the  more  intimate  distribution  of  the  zinc 
through  the  lead  and  the  final  separation  of  the  lead  and  the  alloy  of 
zinc  and  silver,  by  means  of  centrifugal  force.  This  latter  idea  is  en- 
tirely new,  but  the  experiments  thus  far  made  are  not  conclusive  yet  as 
to  tbe  economical  advantages  of  the  process.  The  description  of  the 
process  by  the  patentee  follows  here : 

The  cylinder  which  I  first  experimented  with  was  only  9  inches  in  diameter; 
the  one  I  now  have  is  15  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  in  length  on  the  inside^  that 
is,  from  head  to  head.    The  principles  which  underlie  my  process  are : 

First.  That  metals  when  in  the  metallic  state  do  not  enter  into  chemical  combina- 
tion when  mixed  or  alloyed  together. 

Secondly.  That  metals  when  alloyed  and  reduced  to  a  fluid  condition  and  kept  at 
rest  in  that  condition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  say  an  hour  or  more,  iu  a  det^p 
vessel,  will  become  partially  or  approximately  separated,  according  to  their  resptH'tive 
specific  gravities.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  a  brass  fonudery — brass 
being  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  if  kept  at  rest  in  a  molt-eu  state  for  an  hour  will  so 
completely  separate  as  to  destroy  the  quality  of  brass. 

Another  well-known  instance  of  the  same  transposition  is  this :  If  silver  and  gold  be 
mixed,  reduced  to  the  molt-tMi  condition,  and  kept  in  that  state  for  an  hour  in  a  narrow 
and  deep  crucible,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  without  agitation*  most  of  the  gold  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  and  most  of  the  silver  at  the  top.* 

This  result  is  accountable  for  on  the  principle  that  when  these  metals  are  rednced 
to  the  fluid  condition  by  heat,  their  atoms  are  free  to  and  do  arrange  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  gravities.  When  these  metals  are  mixe<T  and  fuMni,  each 
atom  of  each  metal  retains  iu  its  atomic  state  all  of  its  properties  and  chemical  char- 
acteristics. It  would  require  too  much  space  for  me  to  go  into  detail  on  this  subject, 
and  I  content  myself  with  simply  stating  the  general  principles. 

If  when  metafs  are  thus  mixed  and  in  fusion  you  employ  mechanical  force  to  ansist 
their  natural  tendency  to  separate,  you  will  accomplish  tliat  result  iu  proportion  to 
the  force  applied.  The  force  which  I  apply  is  centrifugal  force,  generated  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  a  hollow  iron  cylinder,  in  which  the  molten  metal  is  placed  for  that  pur* 
pose. 

*  1  do  not  vouch  for  this  statement.  I  have  never  observed  such  a  separation  myself, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  its  occurrence.  Mr.  Eyster's  theory  apnears  to  me  too 
weeping.  His  experiments  with  zinc,  silver  and  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  rea- 
ouable  as  they  are  ingenius  and  interesting. — R.  W.  R. 
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The  cylinder  I  now  have  for  experiment  is  made  of  cast  iron,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  15  inches  in  diameter  inside,  and  3  inches  thick,  that  is,  from  head  to  head, 
so  that  the  cake  or  ingot  of  metal  after  treatment  will  he  of  these  dimensions.  The 
cylinder  is  cast  with  one  of  its  heads  attached.  In  the  other  end  is  a  flange  2  inches 
wide,  on  which  the  ot  her  head  ofthe  cylinder  is  fitted,  so  that  it  may  be  pnt  on  and  taken 
off  at  pleasure  by  means  of  bolts  and  keys  or  screws.  This  flange,  and  the  head  that 
fits  on  it,  must  be  made  so  that  the  joint  will  be  close,  and  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  luted  and  made  perfectly  close  or  tight  when  it  is  pnt  together  for  use.  From  the 
center  of  each  of  the  cylinder-heads  protrudes  an  axle,  cast  with  it,  and  made  strong 
enongh  for  the  pnrpose,  on  which  the  cylinder  revolves.  On  the  top  or  circumference 
of  the  cylinder  is  a  hole  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  the  cylinder  is 
charged  with  the  molten  metal,  and  which  is  opened  and  closed  with  a  screw  or  other 
appliance  so  as  to  be  perfectly  close.  On  one  of  the  axles  is  fitted  a  spur-wheel,  by 
means  of  which  the  c^'linder  is  made  to  revolve.  I  have  a  bed-plate  cast  with  journal- 
boxes,  on  which  this  cylinder  is  to  be  placed  when  rea<ly  to  be  operated.  This  bed- 
plate is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  small  furnace,  of  suflicient  e.ipacity  to  generate  heat 
enough  to  keep  the  cylinder  as  hut  as  the  metal  to  be  treated. 

I  place  the  cylinder  in  its  bearings  over  the  furnace,  make  up  a  small  fire,  and  revolve 
the  cylinder  slowly  over  it,  so  as  to  heat  it  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  metal  to  be 
treated.  I  then  open  the  vent  on  the  top,  pour  in  the  metal  to  be  treated,  close  up  the 
vent,  and  commence  to  revolve  the  cylinder,  at  the  rate  of  about  250  to  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  keeping  in  the  furnace  just  heat  enough  to  keep  the  cylinder  hot,  and  the 
metal  within  it  in  fusion.  After  I  have  revolved  the  cylinder  thus  for  three  hours,  I 
withdraw  the  heat,  keeping  up  the  rotation  until  the  cylinder  is  cold,  and  the  metal 
within  it  solidified.  (This  will  be  accelerated  by  a  blast  of  cold  air  blown  into  the 
furnace.)  I  then  lift  the  cylinder  from  its  bearings,  take  ofi"  the  movable  head,  and 
turn  out  the  cake  of  metal,  when  I  find  the  lighter  metals  in  the  center,  and  the  heavier 
ones  on  the  outside,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  apart  in  a  lathe,  or  by  any  appropriate 
inNtrnment. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  process  will  make  an  exact  separation,  unless,  perhaps,  when 
there  were  but  two  metals,  when  one  might  be  cut  pure  fnmi  the  inside,  and  one  pure 
from  the  outside,  leaving  an  intermediate  ring  or  baud  to  be  treated  again  with  others 
of  like  value. 

Having  thus  descrilKid  my  method,  I  will  now  give  the  result  of  two  experiments 
which  I  nia<le  recently,  one  in  the  small  cyliudcjr  with  very  ricli  lead,  and  one  in  the 
large  cylinder  with  very  poor  lead. 

The  first  experiment,  as  I  said,  was  with  very  rich  lead  ;  according  to  assay  it  con- 
tained $1,1(X)  to  the  ton.  It  was  made  in  the  small  cylinder.  I  melted  sixty  pounds  of 
this  lead,  containing  about  !$33  of  silver.  I  added  t4)  it  nine  pounds  of  zinc,  and 
after  heating  my  cylinder  to  the  temperature  of  the  molten  metal,  or  a  little  more,  I 
opened  the  vent  on  the  top  and  poured  in  the  metal.  Closing  the  vent,  I  revolved  the 
cylinder  slowly  for  a  few  moments.  This  is  done  to  mix  the  silver,  lead,  and  zinc.  I 
then  stopped  the  rotation,  and  allowed  the  cylinder  to  stand  for  ten  minutes.  Tliis  I 
did  to  enable  the  zinc  to  come  to  the  top  mixed  with  the  silver,  which  it  will  do  by 
rciiaon  of  its  specific  gravity.  I  then  turned  the  cylinder  rapidly  half  round,  so  as  to 
throw  the  zinc  to  the  bottom,  whence  it  would  again  ascend  to  the  top,  by  leaving  the 
cylinder  at  rest  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  as 
by  sucli  manipulation,  and  a  very  slow  motion  of  the  cylinder,  I  obtain  a  most  intimate 
mixture  of  the  zinc  with  the  mass,  and  thus  bring  it  in  contact  with  all  of  the  silver 
in  the  mass,  which  the  siinc,  by  its  superior  .affinity,  takes  up,  reducing  the  gravity  of 
the  silver  to  the  mean  between  that  metal  and  zinc,  making  it  about  J^^,  and  leaving  the 
lead  at  its  original  gravity.  After  I  had  thus  treated  it,  I  commenced  to  revolve  the 
cylinder  at  the  rate  of  300  revolutions  to  the  minute,  and  continued  its  motion  at  that 
rate  for  two  houi-s  and  a  half,  keeping  up  heat  enough  in  the  furnace  to  keep  the  metal 
in  fusion.  At  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  hours,  I  withdrew  the  fire  and  coole<l  the  fur- 
nace with  water,  keeping  up  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  at  the  same  speed  until  it 
was  cold  and  the  metal  within  it  solidified.  I  then  lifted  itotFfrom  its  place,  took  oft' 
the  head,  and  turned  out  the  ingot,  which  was  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches 
thick,  with  a  hollow  core  in  the  center. 

By  means  of  concentric  circles  I  divided  this  mass  into  eight  rings,  which  I  num- 
bered, commencing  with  the  outer  one.  A  small  section  across  all  these  rings,  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  radius  of  the  circles,  was  taken  for  a«isay  to  the  mint,  and  gave  tlie 
following  results :  No.  1  contained  1.7  parts  of  silver ;  Xo,  2  contained  3  parts  of  sil- 
ver; No.  3  contained  11.5  parts  of  silver:  No.  4  contained  26^  parts  of  silver;  No.  5 
contained  519  parts  of  silver :  No.  6  contained  545  parts  of  silver;  No.  7  eontained  5,53 
parts  of  silver ;  No.  8  contained  624  part«  of  silver.  These  are  the  mint  figures,  and 
show,  as  you  see,  a  concentration  of  624  to  1.7.  It  illustrates  also  the  principle  in  the 
gradual  increase  of  silver  from  the  outside  to  the  inside.  A  few  pounds  more  of  zinc 
added  to  this  experiment,  and  a  longer  period  of  rotation,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  pro- 
duce a  much  more  decided  result. 
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The  eecoiid  t'xperinuMit  was  with  the  15-inc*h  cyliiuler,  and  with  180  ]>oundH  of  lead, 
coutuiuiii^  ^20  of  silver  piT  ton.  This  experiuuMit  was  prepartnl  exactly  us  the  foruu-r 
OHO.  I  heated  the  cylinder  up  to  the  proper  point,  that  is,  the  temperature  of  th»^ 
molten  metal.  I  then  poured  in  the  melted  metal,  adding  to  it  live  |)oundH  of  zinc, 
and  mixed  as  befon*  stated  hy  slow  fuotion  and  stopping  the  cylinder.  I  then  com- 
menced to  revolve  the  cylinder  at  a  rate  of  from  2r)0  t-o  3(K)  revolutions  per  minute.  I 
kept  this  up  for  three  honi-s,  keeping  at  the  same  tinu^  heat  enough  to  keep  the  metals 
melted.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  1  withdrew  the  heat,  and  kept  up  the  rtitation  of 
the  cylinder  at  the  same  speed  until  it  was  cold  and  the  metal  solidifiecl,  when  I  stoppttl 
it,  took  oft*  the  cylinder,  took  oft*  the  hea^l  and  turned  out  the  ingot  of  the  same  sbaiMf 
as  that  from  the  tirst  experiment,  hut  of  larger  size.  In  this  instance  the  metal  wa>4 
divided  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  the  number  of  rings  was  increaiMHl  from 
eight  to  fourteen. 

Fifteen  grains  from  No.  1  gave  so  small  a  speck  or  point  of  silver  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  it  could  be  seen  in  the  cup  with  the  naked  eye.  Pi-ofessor  J?chirmer  said  it  wa* 
not  more  than  w^ould  be  in  the  same  quantity  of  litharge,  lie  says  practically  it 
amounts  to  nothing.  The  others  gave  the  same  results  up  to  No.  1*2,  which  had  ao 
appreciable  quantity  ;  No.  13  a  little  more  ;  No.  14  quite  a  respectable  globule.  W> 
dul  not  weigh  them,  as  I  was  desirous  to  keep  them  in  the  cupels  for  exhibition  to 
friends,  as  out  of  the  cups  none  of  them  could  nave  been  weighed  in  the  most  delicate 
scales,  except  Nos.  13  and  14. 

All  of  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  prwlnced  similar  results,  and  I  am  now 
fully  satistied  that  every  succeeding  ettbrt  which  I  make  will  produce  the  same  result. 
Indeed,  when  I  have  an  engine  or  other  force  to  drive  my  mactiinery,  so  that  lean  con- 
tinue the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  for  six  or  st»ven  hours,  the  result  will  lie  a  jHTfect 
one.  I  now  desire  to  procure  a  wrought-iron  cylinder  of  the  capacity  of  from  1,*K»  m 
to  2,000  pounds.  With  this  apparatus,  and  this  mode  of  treatment,  I  feel  couU«lent  that 
I  can  concentrate  the  silver  tliat  is  in  one  ton  of  lead  into  100  pounds,  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  ^5  per  ton,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  cupelling  l,iM)0  pounds  of  lea4l. 

The  zinc  to  be  used  in  the  process  is  to  be  distilled  from  the  solid  metal,  couvene«l 
into  metallic  zinc  and  used  over  again  in  a  similar  succession  of  prm!e8ses,8o  that  thvrv 
is  no  loss.    We  tind  no  trace  of  zinc  in  the  samples  outsitle  of  No.  1*2. 

When  I  speak  of  the  cost  of  concentrating  a  ton  of  lead,  I  speak  with  reference  to  thf- 
cost  of  working  an  establishment  of  the  capacity  of  five  tons  per  day.  All  the  hoist- 
ing and  lifting  of  cylinders  would  be  done  by  means  of  cranes  and  pulleys,  and  tbe 
cutting  of  the  concentrated  metal  by  means  of  an  upright  lathe  with  an  adjustable 
cutter.    Four  men  and  one  ton  of  coal  would  treat  five  tons  per  day  with  great  eat«. 

CORDURi:6's  PROCESS. 

Professor  Fred.  Prime,  jr.,  of  Lafayette  College,  Eastoii,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  translated  a  memoir  by  3Iessrs.  Wedding  &  Braeuning,  origin- 
ally published  in  vol.  xvii  of  Zeitschrift  fur  das  Berg^  Hiitten  und  iSnli 
Tien-Wesen  in  dem  preuHsisehen  tStaate^  on  Mr.  Cordurie's  nioilifioatioii 
of  the  desilverization  of  lead  by  zinc,  which  is  especially'  valuable  for 
this  country,  as  our  western  argentiferous  galenas  generally  contuiu 
many  impurities,  the  removal  of  which  from  the  lead,  subsequently  to 
the  desilverization,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  process.  With 
the  permission  of  the  translator  1  introduce  his  work  here  in  full.  Ii 
originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Technologist,  an  illustratetl 
industrial  magazine,  published  in  New  York. 

The  process  may  be  divided  into:  First,  desilverization  of  the  lead: 
second,  refining  the  desilverized  lead;  third,  treatment  of  the  ziuo 
scum. 

DESILVERIZATION   OF   THE    LEAD,   AND   REFINING  THE   DESILVERIZrJ> 

LEAD. 

At  the  works  of  Baron  Rothschild,  in  Havre,  Spanish  lead  is  smelttnl. 
containing  0.04 — 0.00  i)er  cent,  silver,  and  but  very  slight  traces  of  anti- 
mony. The  desilverization  and  refining  are  carried  on  in  diflerent  ket- 
tles. According  to  Corduric's  plan,  the  desilverizing  kettle  should  lie 
placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  in  order  that  the  desilverized 
lead  may  be  tapped  off  into  the  refining  kettle;  but  at  Havre^  in  conse- 
quence of  local  conditions,  all  these  kettles  are  placed  at  a  level,  so  that 
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the  desilverized  lead  must  be  ladled  out.  As  this  is  much  less  advan- 
tageous than  the  plan  proposed  by  Corduri6,  the  latter  is  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  of  the  plate.  In  this,  a  designates  the  desilverizing  kettle.  This  is 
perforated  at  the  bottom,  where  the  discharge  pipe,  b,  is  affixed,  from 
which  thele^d  is  conducted  bj-  a  forked  gutter,  c,  into  the  refining  ket- 
tle, d.  The  closure  is  made  by  a  stopper,  m?,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
pipe  b. 

Tlie  disposition  chosen  at  Havre  is  shown  in  ground-plan  in  Fig.  1,  and 
in  vertical  section  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  corresponding  parts  are  lettered  as 
in  Fig.  4.  The  kettles  are  cylindrical,  with  almost  hemispherical  bot- 
toms. The  thickness  of  the  iron  at  the  bottom  is  3 J  inches — being  twice 
that  of  the  sides.  The  devsilverizing  kettle  holds  22,000  pounds  of  lead ; 
the  refining  kettles  are  correspondingly  smaller,  there  being  two  of 
these  to  ea<ih  desilverizing  kettle  5  lower  are  small  kettles  for  liquating 
the  zinc  scum,  one  of  which  is  placed  alongside  of  eacli  desilverizing 
kettle.  The  fires  under  the  different  kettles  are  independent  of  each 
other,  the  flames  being  conducted  spirally  around  the  kettles ;  r  is  the 
common  flue  for  the  kettles  a  and  I ;  p  that  for  the  kettle  rf.  Both  these 
and  the  flues  of  the  boiler  discharge  into  one  chimney.  At  Hjivre,  the 
boiler  is  a  simple  cylinder  13.1  feet  long  and  20  inches  in  diameter. 
The^se  dimensions  are  more  than  sufficient  to  serve  simultaneously  two 
systems  of  two  refining  kettles  each. 

The  steam  supply  pipe,  n,  is  (conducted  along  the  flue  jp,  by  which  a 
sujierheating  of  the  steam  is  effected.  There  is  an  arrangement,  <?,  (see 
Fig.  1,)  at  the  lowest  point,  by  which  the  condensed  water  can  be  blown 
out  of  the  pipe  before  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 

The  refining-kettles,  d,  are  closed  by  a  movable  hood  of  sheet  iron, 
fitting  into  a  groove  on  the  edge.  The  hoods  are  connected  by  sheet- 
iron  pipes,/,  with  condensation  chambers,  g,  of  which  there  is  one  for 
each  system.  At  Havre,  the  condensation  chambers  are  of  sheet  iron, 
and  evidently  of  too  small  cubical  contents. 

Manner  of  working. — ^The  work  is  commenced  by  mixing  the  zinc  with 
the  lead,  melted  in  one  of  the  desilverizing  kettles,  by  means  of  a  me- 
chanical stirrer,  represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  3.  The  vertical 
shaft,  a,  is  set  in  rotary  motion  from  the  crank,  c,  by  the  conical  wheels, 
b  b.  To  the  shaft,  a,  is  atttiehed  the  box,  (f,  perforated  like  a  sieve,  in 
which  the  zinc  is  placed,  and  this,  filled  with  pieces  of  zinc,  is  closed  by 
the  cover,  fc,  which  is  fastened  in  phice  by  the  wedges,  I  L  Above  the 
box,  and  attached  to  the  shaft,  are  two  skew- wings.  The  whole  is  sup- 
ported on  the  frame,  e  e,  which  can  be  moved  on  rails  over  the  desilver- 
izing kettle.  When  beginning  the  work,  the  shaft,  a,  is  sunk  so  deep 
into  the  metal,  tliat  the  box  contjiining  the  zinc  is  suspended  near  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle.  The  shaft  is  passed  through  the  collars, /and  </, 
and  the  wedge,  h,  inserted  below  the  collar,/,  prevents  its  being  lifted 
out  of  position  by  the  motion  of  the  apparatus. 

*  The  shaft  is  set  in  rotary  motion  so  soon  as  the  box  containing  the 
zinc  has  been  sunk  in  the  kettle,  thus  producing  a  distribution  of  the 
rising  drops  of  zinc  by  means  of  the  skew-wings.  A^ter  the  zinc  has 
been  internilxed'the  connection  of  the  conical  wheels  is  loosened,  the 
wedge,  hj  removed,  and  the  shaft  lifted  by  a  system  of  pulleys.  For  this 
purpose  the  collar,  </,  is  movable  on  the  points,  t,  so  that  the  box  <ian  be 
lifted  above  the  level  of  the  frame,  f ,  and  held  in  this  position  by  plaeing 
under  it  a  double  claw  resting  on  the  supports,  m  wi,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  may  be  rolled  away  from  the  kettle. 

This  mechanical  stirrer,  not  effecting  the  complete  distribution  of  the 
zinc  in  the  lead,  it  is  found  necessary,  after  each  addition  of  zinc,  to  stir 
H.  Ex.  10 29 
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for  some  time  with  skimming-laclles — an  operation  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ofticers,  might  be  dispensed  with  if  the  wings  were  made  larger 
and  two  sets  placed  on  the  shaft,  one  over  the  other.  It  is  intended  to 
make  snch  a  change  in  the  apparatns  at  Havre.  Were  the  stirring  appa- 
ratus,* as  it  easily-  might  be,  moved  bj'  steam,  much  manual  labor 
would  be  avoided. 

The  amount  of  zinc  used  at  the  Rothschild  Works  is  1.1  per  cent;  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  melting  and  ladelingout,  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  desilverized  lead  is  0.0005  i>er 
cent.,  or  79  grains  in  a  ton.  If  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  silver 
in  the  lead  be  considered,  these  results  closely  coincide  with  those  ob- 
tained at  the  Hartz  Works,  where,  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  kettle  of 
25,775  pounds  of  lead,  with  0.0104  to  0.0125  per  cent,  of  silver  is  desil- 
verized by  1.4  per  cent,  of  zinc,  to  0.0005  per  cent,  silver.  The  zinc 
scum,  after  being  liquated  in  the  small  kettles  at  a  tolerabl}-  high 
temperature  is  quite  dry,  and  contains  2J  to  3  per  cent,  silver.  It  is 
subsequently  treated,  while  the  liquated  lead  is  returned  to  that  in  the 
desilverizing  kettle. 

In  order  to  free  the  desilverized  lead  from  zinc,  it  is  brought  into 
both  of  tiie  refining  kettles  belonging  to  each  desilverizing  kettle,  which 
hold  about  11,000  pounds  each.  The  kettles  are  heated  to  light  cherry- 
red  heat;  the  hoods  are  then  set  on,  the  steam-conducting  pipe  is  parsed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  steam  injected  into  the  metal  bath,  at  a 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres.  A  violent  oxidation  of  the  zinc  takes 
place  under  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  the  temperature  in  the 
kettles  is  much  increased  by  the  chemical  process,  and  in  about  thrw  I 
hours  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  oxidized,  and  the  antimony  also  removed  j  ^ 
of  this,  as  already  mentioned,  there  exists  but  a  small  quantity  in  thlj 
lead.  The  oxides  are  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc,  iflt 
which  many  particles  of  metallic  lead  are  also  mingled.  Though  noi 
figures  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  this  last  can  be  given,  from  their, 
appearance,  the  quantity,  as  in  the  llartz,  is  at  least  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
the  original  amount  of  lead.  The  mercantile  lead  produced  is  apparently 
of  a  very  good  quality  ;  it  is  ladled  out  into  pans,  movable  on  two  wheek 
The  condensation  chambers  are  evidently  too  small  t-o  collect  all  the  fini- 
oxides  which  have  been  carried  off.  The  production  of  refined  lead  i> 
stated  as  82  per  cent.,  while  the  quantity  of  English  cx)al  used  is  given 
as  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Two  systems  are  always  worked  together — desilverizing  and  refining 
two  charges  of  22,000  pounds  in  twenty -four  hours.  Both  systems  an- 
served  by  six  workmen,  who  alternate  in  twelve-hour  shifts,  so  that  l>ut 
three  workmen  are  employed  at  one  time.  Two  of  these  serve  the  tie 
silverizing  kettle,  while  the  third  attends  to  the  boiler  and  the  kettle 
containing  the  desilverized  lead.  The  ladling  out  of  the  mercantile  lead 
is  done  by  special  workmen,  who  are  paid  30  cents*  per  2,200  pounds 
while  the  other  workmen  earn  from  80  to  100  cents  daily.  The  total 
cost  of  this  portion  of  the  process,  with  the  exception  of  losses,  (estimated 
at  1  per  cent.,)  may  be  rated  as  follows: 

On  100  weiiikt 

Waff€8— For  44,000  pounds  are  required  10  shifts  at  90  cents 2, 04  c^. 

Coa/— For  2,200  pounds  of  lead  are  used  220  pounds  of  coal,  costing  50  centii..  2. 20  cts. 
Zinc — The  amount  of  zinc  used  for  2,200  pounds  of  lead  is  22  pounds,  costing 

112  cents 5.0Sctv 

9.32ct«.. 


*  All  moneys  are  given  in  coin  value  of  tli%  United  States. 
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When  this  process  was  introduced  into  the  Laatenthal  Silver  Works, 
the  existing  Pattinson  battery  was  used  unaltered,  the  kettles  being 
simply  provided  with  hoods,  which  are  connected  with  larger  conden- 
sation chambers  than  at  Havre.  The  desilverization  and  refining  are 
carried  on  in  the  same  kettle,  which  holds  27,500  i>ounds.  Steam,  having 
a  pressure  of  but  one  atmosphere,  is  conducted  into  the  metallic  bath 
heated  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  the  whole  is  completely  freed  from 
zinc  in  about  three  hours.  An  attempt  to  remove  contemporaneously,  as 
at  Havre,  the  antimony,  which  is  here  present  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, was  unsuccessful;  to  do  this  the  zincous  oxides  are  first  removed, 
the  hood  is  then  set  on  loosely,  doors  in  it  are  opened,  so  that  the  air 
Qnn  have  access,  and  steam  is  conducted  in  for  about  an  hour  louger. 
By  this  means  black  abstrich,  similar  to  that  formed  by  poling,  results, 
with  the  advantage  of  holding  the  zincous  oxides  apart  from  the  anti- 
mouial  proilucts.  The  zinc  scum  is  liquated  in  common  desilverizing 
kettles,  at  a  less  elevated  temperature.  A  zinc  scum  is  obtained,  con- 
taining about  IJ  to  13  per  cent,  silver.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown  that 
this,  which  contains  more  lead,  is  more  readily  decomposed  by  steam 
than  the  dry,  very  argentiferous,  and  zincous  zinc  scum  obtained  at 
Havre.  The  lead,  liquated  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  hence  containing 
less  silver,  is  completely  desilverized  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  skim- 
ming; as  the  liquated  lead  contains  a  surplus  of  zinc,  none  (or  if  any  a 
very  small  quantity)  need  be  added.  The  Hartz  liquating  operation 
ai)pear8  more  advantageous  than  that  used  at  Havre,  since  the  labor  of 
ladling  the  liquated  lead  into  the  desilverizing  kettle  is  altogether 
avoided. 

The  direct  yield  of  refined  lea<l  is  about  80  to  84  per  cent. ;  about  IJ 
l)er  cent,  of  the  lead  goes  into  the  zincous  oxides,  which  consist  of  about 
55  per  cenr.  of  lead,  and  0.8  per  cent,  goes  into  the  antimonial  abstrich. 
The  rest  of  the  metal  passes  into  the  zinc  scum,  the  lead  reduced  from 
the  first  scum,  and  the  lead  refuse  formed  aftesr  the  removal  of  the  anti- 
mony. The  amount  of  coal  used  in  desilverizing  and  refining  is  about 
ten  per  cent.  The  total  cost  •  of  this  process  (except  loss,  pay  of  director, 
and  wear  of  the  kettle,)  is  about  12.5  cents  per  hundred  weight,  (110 
pounds:) 

Wages 1.9  ct«. 

Ziuc 7. 5  cts. 

Coal 3.  Gets. 

12.  4  cts. 

These  expenses  would  probably  be  somewhat  reduced  with  more 
practice  and  greater  production,  by  a  saving  in  wages  and  coal.  The 
loss,  so  far  as  examined,  amounts  scarcely  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  lead 
originally  placed  in  the  kettle ;  while,  according  to  the  fire  assay,  there 
is  no  loss  in  the  silver  present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  slight  increase, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  well-managed  smelting  works.  The  following 
analysis  shows  the  excellent  quality  of  the  lead  deprived  of  zinc  by 
means  of  steam : 

Lead i 99.9913 

Copper -  -  -         .0022 

Antimouy 0052 

Ziuc 

Iron 0007 

Silver 0006 

100.0000 


*  The  exact  and  detailed  resulto  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the  memoir. 
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If  the  operations  at  Havre  and  in  the  Hartz  are  compared,  the  first 
striking  difference  is  that,  at  the  former  phice,  the  lead  is  deprived  of 
zinc,  in  special  smaller  refining  kettles,  under  high  pressure.  The  de 
zincation  is  carried  on  in  special  kettles,  as  it  is  feared  that  light  rich 
argentiferous  crusts  may  remain  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  desilverizing 
kettle,  which  will  not  be  reuioved  by  skimming,  and  which  may  impair 
the  desilverization  of  the  lead.  This  result  has  never  been  observed  iu 
the  Hartz,  where  the  desilverization  is  carried  just  as  far  as  at  Havre, 
and  completed  in  the  same  time.  The  reason  given  for  using  smaller 
refining  kettles  at  Havre  is  that  the  process  is  thus  hastened,  while  a 
better  quality  of  lead  is  thought  to  be  obtained  by  the  higher  pressure 
of  the  steam ;  but,  as  alrea«ly  stated,  the  dezincation  is  effected  at  tbe 
Hartz  in  larger  kettles,  under  a  low  steam  pressure,  in  the  same  time  as 
at  Havre. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ZINC  SCUM. 

1.  Treatment  of  the  poor  zinc  scum. 

The  attempt  to  remove  the  antimony  contemponineously  did  not  prove 
successful;  but  this  could  not  be  attained  when  ti'ied  with  steam  under 
a  pressure  of  four  to  five  atmospheres.  That  a  special  removal  of  the 
antimony  is  not  necessary  at  Havre  is  probably  owing  neither  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  kettles  nor  to  the  use  of  high-pressure  stexiui,  but  to 
the  small  amount  of  antimony  in  the  lead,  to  remove  which  the  refining 
process  is  perhaps  sufficient;  and  if  the  different  ciipaci ties  of  the  kettles 
are  considered,  it  is  found  that  the  dezincation  and  removal  of  the  anti 
mony  occupy  the  same  time  in  the  Hartz  as  the  dezincation  alone  does 
at  Havre.  It  would  therefore  api>ear  that  there  is  no  advantage  iu 
desilverizing  and  deziuciziugin  special  kettles  with  high-pressure  steam. 
Even  a  superheating  of  the  steam  appears  to  be  scarcely  necesnary;  at 
least  in  the  Hartz  its  use  made  no  apparent  difference.  It  is  oulv 
requisite  that  the  steam  should  be  dry,  as  otherwise  the  latent  h«at' 
needed  to  convert  the  water  anew  into  steam  causes  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  fuel.  From  a  comparison  of  the  costs  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
about  alike  at  Havre  and  the  Hartz,  if  no  account  be  nmde  of  the  different 
quantities  of  zinc  which  are  dependent  on  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
lead.  If  the  Corduri6  and  simple  poling  process  are  compai^etl,  tbe 
direct  cost  of  the  desilverization  and  refining  will  be  found  about  the 
same.  A  slight  advantage  would  in  time  be  gained  by  the  steam  method 
in  shortening  the  process  and  consequently  saving  labor  and  fuel.  The 
small  quantity  of  plumbiferous  oxides  and  the  consequently  larger 
quantity  of  refined  lead  produced  by  the  steam  process,  give  it  au  im 
portant  advantage,  while  the  zincous  oxides  are  available  as  i>aint. 
Moreover,  the  steam  method  admits  readily  a  complete  closure  of  the 
kettles,  thus  preventing  the  loss  of  lead  and  rendering  the  work  lest: 
injurious  to  health.  In  dezinc^ition  by  poling  such  a  closure  cannot 
easily  be  employed,  not  only  because  the  pole  must  frequently  be 
replaced,  but  also  that  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  being  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,*  a  complete  exclut^ion  of  this  is  not  desirable. 

As  used  at  Lautenthal  the  steam  method  demands  no  exiiensive  plant. 
Every  Pattinson  battery  may,  at  a  slight  outlay,  be  altered  to  serve  it. 
Condensation  chambers  of  but  small  extent  are  needed,  since  the  oxides 
carried  off  fall  easily  with  the  steam.  It  therefore  seems  evident  that 
the  steam  process  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  yet  known  methodi* 
for  i^efining  the  zincous  desilverized  lead.  In  a  new  establishment  it 
Mould  be  advisable  to  provide  the  kettles  with  a  tapping  arraugemeDt% 
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SO  that  the  lead  might  flow  directly  into  the  pans,  and  thus  do  away 
with  the  laborious  and  tedious  ladling  out.  The  plug  recommended  by 
Corduri6  is  less  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  the  slide  used  in  some  of 
the  Rhenish  lead  works.  Of  this  the  tapping-pipe  ends  in  a  triangular 
flange,  on  which  there  is  a  movable  lev^er,  which  is  pressed  against  by 
an  iron  plate  held  in  position  by  screws;  both  the  flange  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  lever,  by  whic^h  the  tap-opening  is  closed,  must  be  planed 
very  smooth,  so  as  to  produce  a  complete  closure.  For  safety  the  tap- 
opening  is  also  closed  by  a  brasque  plug.  If  stopped  by  solidified  lead 
the  tap  opening  is  easily  cleared  by  running  a?  hot-iron  bar  into  it.  The 
translator  saw  this  slide  arrangement  used  at  the  works  of  the  Stolberg 
company,  neiar  Aix-la-(3hapelle,  where  it  worked  admirably. 

The  oxides  produced  in  the  Corduri^  method  of  refining  the  lead  are 
so  rich  in  zinc,  and  occur  in  such  a  fine  state  of  division,  that  the  great 
mass  of  oxide  of  zinc  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  oxide  of  lead  by 
a  simi)le  elutriation. 

The  following  manipulation  is  used  at  Havre  for  this  purpose :  The 
oxides  are  first  washed  with  a  little  water  on  an  inclined  plane,  six  feet 
long,  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  traverse.  The  particles  of  lead 
remain  in  the  upper  section,  a  portion  of  the  plnmbiferous  oxides  is 
collected  in  the  second  section ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  oxides  pass 
through  a  sieve  in  front  of  the  flame,  into  a  large  reservoir.  The  lead 
particles  are  returned  to  be  refined,  the  plnmbiferous  oxides  are  reduced 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  oxides,  composed 
of  almost  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  oxide  of  lead,  are  subjected 
to  a  further  separation  by  decantation.  For  this  purpose  three  casks, 
about  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  are  placed  one  above 
another.  These  are  provided  at  various  heights,  with  tap-openings. 
The  oxides  are  placed  in  the  upper  cask  and  stirred  up  with  water. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  rich  zincous  oxides,  which  lie 
on  top,  are  tapped  into  the  second  cask.  The  same  operation  is  here 
'repeated,  the  highest  portion  goes  into  the  lower  cask,  the  heaviest  is 
returned  to  the  upper  one.  In  this  manner,  jilumbiferous  oxides,  with 
about  60  per  cent,  lead,  and  zincous  oxides,  w^hich  retiiin  30  per  cent, 
lead,  are  obtained.  The  first,  like  the  rich  oxides  to  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  order  to  remove  the  zinc 
and  fit  them  for  reduction.  The  latter  are  well  dried,  and  it  is  intended 
to  sell  them  as  paint,  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  excellent,  their 
quality  being  improved  by  the  lead  they  contain  ;  for,  though  their  tint 
is  not  pure  white,  they  require  less  oil' than  zinc-white.  These  oxides 
are  particularly  good  for  painting  wood,  and  answer  better  than  zinc- 
whit^  for  a  first  coat  or  where  a  pure  wliit^  color  is  not  necessary.  It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  zinc  oxides,  equal  to  about  one  per  cent,  of 
the  original  amount  of  lead,  may  be  sold  at  a  relatively  fair  price. 

In  table  2  we  give  a  plan  of  the  processes  ami  intermediate  products 
for  the  purpose  of  affbrding  an  easy  tabular  view. 

In  tlie  Hariz. — When  washed  at  the  Lauthental  Silver  Works,  on  an 
inclined  plane,  the  greater  pfirt  of  the  poor  oxides  remained  in  the  res- 
idue, which  contained  upward  of  85  per  cent.  lead.  Hence  it  ai)pears 
that  this  substance  essentially  consists  of  metallic  lead  and  oxide  of 
lead,  and  can,  therefore,  be  reduced  without  ditticulty.  The  remainder 
of  the  oxides  are  conducted  into  the  collecting  vessels  as  a  tine  silt. 
They  contain  only  thirty  per  cent,  lead,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  tint.  If 
used  as  a  metaliic  color,  the  presence  of  oxide  of  lead  would  appear 
advantageous.  The  results  obtained  at  Havre  can,  therefore,  be  had 
without  decantation  by  the  use  of  a  better  method  of  concentration,  as 
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by  this  means  the  separation  of  ahnost  equal  portions  of  oxide  of  lead 
and  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  consequent  treatment  by  hydrochloric  acid 
is  entirely  avoided.  The  price  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  much  greater 
in  the  Hartz  than  at  Havre,  it  will  scarcely  be  employed  there  for  the 
treatment  of  the  plumbiferoua  residues,  and  it  is  hoped  this  may  lie 
better  done  by  a  simple  reduction.  No  estimate  can  be  given  as  to  the 
amount  of  acid  used  in  treating  the  poor  oxides  at  Havre,  since  suffi- 
cient quantities  have  not  yet  been  worked  for  the  formation  of  a  correct 
opinion. 

2.     Treatment  of  the  rich  drgentiferom  zinc  scum — steam  process  at  Havre 

and  in  tlie  Hartz. 

Corduri^  not  only  originated  the  use  of  steam  for  dezincation  of  lead, 
but  first  called  attention  to  the  use  of  steam  in  the  further  treatment  uf 
the  rich  zinc  scum.  When  the  zinc  scum  from  the  desilverization  is 
tre^ited  with  steam,  the  zinc-silver-lead  alloy  it  contains  is  decom[K)se(l, 
and  a  mixture  formed  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  oxide  of  lead  with  rich  lead. 
The  oxides  are  still  argentiferous,  the  silver  they  contain  being  due  to 
grains  of  rich  lead,  mechanically  intermixed,  and  also  to  a  tolerably 
infusible  lead  silver-copper  alloy.  The  latter  frequently  attaches  itself 
in  considerable  quantities  to  the  hood  covering  the  kettles,  so  that  the 
amount  of  silver  increases  with  that  of  copper,  up  to  9  per  cent.  Tbe 
formation  of  this  alloy  is  caused  by  the  lead  thrown  against  the  sides 
of  the  hood  (and  therefore  into  the  oxides)  which  licpiates  out  till  an 
alloy  remains  which  no  longer  melts  at  the  light-red  heat  of  lead.  To 
avoid  forming  this  alloy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  steam  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stream  with  too  great  force  through  the  metal,  nor  must  the 
zinc  scum  be  taken  off  too  dry,  since  lead  is  then  wanting  and  the  alloy 
rich  in  silver  and  copper  is  more  eai^ily  produced.  Moreover,  the  zinc 
scum,  deticient  in  lead,  requires  an  excessively  high  tempemture  to 
bring  the  mass  to  a  semi-fluid  condition  tit  to  be  treated  with  steam. 

At  Havre,  where  the  zinc  scum  is  taken  off  very  dry,  the  oxides  cou- 
tiiin  more  silver  than  the  rich  lead  separated ;  while  in  the  Hartz  the 
reverse  is  true,  since  the  zinc  scum  contains  more  lead.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  rich  lead  contains  about  1^  to  If  per  cent.;  the  rich  oxide 
above  1^  to  1  per  (;ent.  silver.  As  a  consequence  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture, the  kettles  used  for  treating  the  zinc  scum  at  Havre  are  rapidly 
destroyed,  while  after  four  months'  use  a  change  was  not  found  neces- 
sary in  the  Hartz.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  there  a  steam  pres- 
sure of  but  thirteen  to  fifteen  pounds  is  used  in  this  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  at  Havre,  on  the  contrary,  four  to  five  atmospheres,  yet  the 
period  of  the  operation  is  no  shorter  than  in  the  Hartz.  At  both 
pla(?es,  four  hours  are  required  to  decompose  a  kettle  of  1I,()00  iiounds. 

Considerable  quantities  ot  hydrogen  gas  are  formed  during  the  treat- 
ment of  the  zinc,  and  if  the  tightly -closed  hoods  are  opened  and  air 
allowed  to  enter  before  the  end  of  the  operation,  there  is  danger  of  ao 
explosion.  This  risk  may  be  ayoided  by  conducting  through  the  hood 
a  second  steam-pipe  to  discharge  above  the  bath  of  metal  and  thiu? 
passing  steam  over  the  kettle  and  through  the  condensation  chamber 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  process. 

The  completion  of  the  operation  is  recognized  by  means  of  samples 
of  the  oxides  and  the  rich  lead.  The  latter  must  be  so  free  from  zinc 
that  no  flaps  remain  on  a  ladle  from  which  it  is  poured,  while  the  oxides 
must  be  in  a  fine  powder,  free  from  the  greasiueas  of  intermixed  metal, 
and  when  taken  in  a  glowing  condition  must  exhibit  no  ignition  of  zinc 
in  the  air. 
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The  smoke  carried  off  with  the  steam  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  is  always  more  or  less  argentifei:oas,  and  it  is,  wherever 
practicable,  advisable  to  erect  sufficient  condensation  chambers  to 
collect  it. 

According  to  Grnner,  during  an  experiment  of  considerable  duration, 
the  loss  of  silver  at  Havre  amounted  to  three  p**r  cent.,  an  unfavorable 
result  which  must,  in  great  part,  have  been  owing  to  insufficient  con- 
densing chambers.  The  relative  amounts  of  oxides  and  rich  lead  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  zinc  scum.  In  the  Hartz,  where,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  zinc  scum  is  enrichedtofifteenpercent.,  from  100  pounds 
of  zinc  scum  are  obtained  on  an  average  70  to  75  pounds  of  rich  lead; 
32  to  26  pounds  oxides. 

As  known,  not  only  the  silver,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  copper, 
with  small  quantities  of  antimony,  is  concentrated  in  the  rich  lead  ;  and 
when  treating  lead  containing  much  copper,  the  enrichment  of  the  zinc 
must,  on  this  account,  not  be  cnrried  too  far,  since  the  rich  lead  contains 
so  much  copper  that  it  will  hardly  melt.  In  this  case  a  very  rich  litharge 
is  obtained  from  the  cnpellation  of  the  rich  lead,  and  a  relatively  very 
large  portion  of  the  silver  must  be  returned  to  intermediate  operations, 
causing  a  loss  which  is  evidently  a  great  disadvantage. 

Final  treatment — The  further  treatment  of  the  argentiferous  oxides 
is  an  important  question,  and  the  following  process  is  employed  at  the 
Havre  works : 

The  oxides,  in  a  fine  powder,  are  separated  from  the  intermingle<l 
grains,  which  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  very  refractory  alloj',  by 
shifting  under  water.  The  grains  are  j>owdered  in  a  mortar  and  then 
treated,  like  the  fine  powder,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  zinc,  which  otherwise  hinders  the  reduction  of  the  oxides. 
Therefore,  only  so  much  acid  should  be  used  as  tobringall  the  zinc  into 
solution.  When  this  end  is  com])letely  attained,  there  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  an  insoluble  oxychloride  of"  lead.  For  this  i)urpose  cisterns 
are  used  at  Havre,  laid  in  Portland  cement,  and  lined  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  the  same,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  Iron  ves- 
sels, enameled  on  the  inside,  resisted  the  action  of  the  acid  but  a  short 
time.  To  manipulate  44,100  pounds  of  lead  daily,  two  cisterns  4  feet 
long  in  clear,  3  feet  broad  and  2 J  feet  deep,  are  sufficient  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  rich  and  poor  oxides. 

The  cisterns  are  provided  with  a  tap  1 J  feet  above  the  fioor.  Previous 
to  dissolving,  the  oxides  are  stirred  with  a  little  water,  and  the  acid 
added  cold,  as  brought,  without  any  further  dilution.  It  is  then  stirred 
uninterruptedly  from  four  to  five  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  any  caking 
together  of  the  oxi<les,  which  would  hinder  the  action  of  the  acid.  The 
operation-is  completed  when  a  sample  of  the  oxides  melts  in  a  crucible 
in 'a  muffle-furnace  without  the  addition  of  .any  fluxes.  The  greater 
portion  must  then  separate  as  metallic  lead.  Tlie  oxychloride  of  lead, 
present  in  smaller  quantities,  forms  a  thin  fluid  slag  over  the  metallic^ 
mass.  Until  this  separation  takes  place  completely,  that  is,  so  long  as 
the  slag  of  oxychloride  of  lead  is  still  porous  and  appears  mixed  with 
particles  of  met^l,  zinc  is  still  present  and  the  process  unfinished.  If 
the  fluid  over  the  oxides  reacts  neutrally  before  the  oxides  gain  the  de- 
sired character,  acid  is  wanting;  but  if  with  an  acid  reaction  the  oxides 
are  sufficiently  prepared,  fresh  quantities  of  oxides  are  added  so  as  to 
utilize  the  acid  completely.  Acid  reaction  is  shown  by  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas  on  dipping  in  a  piece  of  zinc.  In  this  way  it  is  very  easy 
to  effect  the  entire  removal  of  the  zinc  without  the  use  of  an  excess  of 
acid. 
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After  tapping  off  the  fluid  into  clearing  vessels,  the  oxides  so  pre- 
pared are  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  to  drain,  and  then  melted  in  iron 
kettles,  thus  separating  the  greater  portion  of  the  rich  lead  from  the 
chloride  of  lead  containing  little  silver.  The  last  is  reduced  in  a  rever- 
beratory  fnrnace  with  lime  and  coal.  The  Mlags  formed  in  this  are  melted 
in  a  low  blast-furnace  with  the  dross  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  rich 
litharge  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  together  with  a  flux  of  ferruginous 
substances.  The  result  is  a  cujmferous  matte  containing  but  little  lemL 
and  slag  lead,  which  is  reflned,  and  then  goes  back  to  the  desilveriza- 
tion.    The  chloride  is  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

In  considering  the  method  just  described,  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  used  forms  a  very  im])ortant  factor  in  the  calculation,  and  this 
varies  with  the  proportion  of  zinc  present  in  the  oxides.  No  accurate 
investigation  on  this  subject  has  been  made  at  Havre,  but  it  niav  be 
predicted  that  the  amount  of  acid  used  approximates  to  the  amount  of 
oxides  treated,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  original  lead.  At  Havre  the 
acid  can  be  bought  at  the  low  rate  of  50  cents  per  100  [>ounds,  <;ostiiig 
about  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  of  lead  treated.  In  the  Hartz,  where  the 
price  is  much  higher,  this  method  wivs  found  impracticable.  The  rich 
oxides  are  there  introduced  at  the  highest  possible  heat  during  cupella- 
tion.  To  prevent  loss  from  the  formation  of  dust,  the  blast  is  shut  off 
until  theoxirles  form  a  pulpy  mass  on  the  surface  of  lead  being  cupelled; 
the  blast  is  then  let  on  again  and  the  Are  kept  at  high  heat  until  a  less- 
consistent  pulpy  slag  has  formed.  Tiiis  is  drawn  off*,  and  consists  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  lejid,  and  grains  of  rich  letid.  The  silver  con- 
tained in  this  S(nim  does  not  amount  to  more  than  23,750  grains  in  the 
ton,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  silver  having  passed  into  the  lead.  Af- 
er  the  scum  has  been  drawn  ott',  true  litharge  is  formed,  which,  from 
the  high  percentage  of  silver  in  the  lead,  is  always  argentiferous.  As 
the  grains  of  rich  lead  in  the  scum  cannot  be  mechanically  removed,  (by 
washing  or  huddling,)  the  whole  of  the  scum  is  reduced  together  with 
rich  litharge.  The  zinc  being  present,  not  as  metal,  but  oxide,  does  not 
injuriously  affect  the  working  of  the  furnace,  as  was  the  ciise  formerly 
in  smelting  the  zinc  scum.  As  the  zincous  slags  produced  by  the  re- 
duction still  contain  lead  and  some  silver,  they  are  therefore  added  to  the 
matte  smelting  in  a  blast  furnace  where  a  very  thin,  fluid  slag,  rich  in 
iron,  is  i)roduced,  so  that  the  zinc,  which  has  no  ill  effect  on  the  workiug 
of  the  furnace,  is  lost  in  the  slags  and  thrown  away. 

A  condition  of  success  in  the  operation  of  adding  oxides  during  the 
cupellation  is,  that  the  oxides  must  not  be  taken  too  dry,  i.  c,  too  jHwrin 
lead,  as  in  that  case  the  amount  of  oxides  produced  is  so  great  as  to  he 
disproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  rich  lead.  It  has  been  found,  in  re- 
lation to  the  silver  and  copper  contained  in  the  lead  at  Lautenthal,  that 
it  is  advisable  to  take  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  lead  placed  in  tlie 
kettles  in  the  form  of  zinc  scum. 

An  inspection  of  table  1  will  show  that  the  rich  oxides  are  utilizetl  at 
a  much  less  cost  in  the  Hartz  than  at  Havre,  and  by  this  process  there 
is  little  danger  of  loss,  i)rovided  the  oxides  are  added  with  care  during 
cui)ellation.  It  nmy,  however,  be  recommended,  where  practicable,  to 
supidy  the  cupelling  furnaces  with  condensation  chambers.  The  metliod 
of  decomposing  the  rich,  argentiferous  zinc  scum  by  steam,  and  utiliz- 
ing the  oxides  by  addition  during  cupellation,  is  marked  by  its  simpli- 
city, its  slight  expense,  and  comparative  freedom  from  loss. 

The  whole  steam  proccvss,  both  for  rettning  the  poor  lead  and  treatiu^ 
the  rich  oxides,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  improvement  in  ziiic 
desilverization,  which  must  lead  to  its  general  introduction. 
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-  |7*Iinpure  Deailverised  J>^all 
(with  St«am.) 


Poor  Zino  Scum 
(wMhed.) 


Soft  Lea  I 
(Mercantile  Ai 


Lead  Particlee.  Zinc  Oxidea,  Rich  in  Lead 

ga /  (radaoed  in  Beverberatory  Faruaco.) 


Lead. 


.^- 


Abbtrich 
(to  be  reduced  in 
Blast  Furnace.)       ( 


Impure  Deailvei 
(with  StcB 
Dezincised. 


Ozldea  free  ftom  Silver 
(with  50  to  60  per  ot  Lead. 
2.553  per  ct,  to  be  waahed.) 


Impure  Desil 

(with  St 

Removal  of  ^^ 


Ozldea  Ozidea  Mercantile  Lead, 

(containing  85  per  oL  Lead,  (containing  30  per  ct  Lead, 
1.733  per  ct.)  0.82  per  ct) 

I  (Paint) 

Reduced  "©S- 
(used  70  Iba.  Coke.) 


DcailTcrised  Lead  to  be  Refined 
with  Steam. 
(6.713  per  ct,) 
i^^^A  S  IflW  Bundles  Brush, 
^^^\      431be.Coal. 


I 

(0 

returned  i 


Good  Pig  Lead        Antimonial  Litharge  Abntrich 

(5.555  per  ct)  (0.533  per  ct.)  (0.373  per  rt.) 

To  Matte  Smelting.       To  bo  reduced. 
Used,  63  lb&  Cokr. 
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III  order  to  avoid  returning  the  zinc  to  the  smelting-furnace,  as  is  the 
ise  when  the  oxides  are  added  to  the  lead  during  cupellation,  the 
:terapt  was  made  to  separate,  by  washing,  the  oxide  of  zinc  free  from 
Ivor,  from  the  mechanically  inclosed  argentifei^ous  particles  of  lead ; 
It  a  sufficient  separation  was  found  to  involve  too  great  expense,  in 
^nsequence  of  the  tine  state  of  division  of  the  mass,  and  that  an  oxide 

zinc  was  produced  too  argentiferous  to  permit  its  entire  removal. 

A  series  of  excursions  in  Germany  during  a  period  of  three  years, 
ive  the  translator  opportunities  carefully  to  observe  and  study  all  the 
ethods  of  zinc  desilverization  in  use.  Of  these  he  considers  the  Cor- 
irie  process  decidedly  the  best  and  most  economical.  With  local 
odifications,  this  method  is  suitable  wherever  the  price  of  zinc  is  not 
lorbitant.  Its  great  advantage  over  that  of  Pattinson  is  shown  in  the 
•eceding  article,  and  its  general  substitution  is  merely  a  question  of 
me. 

IDLE  l.^Cost  and  production,  ititk  lead  from  the  Upper  Harts;  determined  from  the  treat- 
ment of  lfG53,AbO  pounds. 

I.— METAL  PKOI>UCTION  BY  THE  ZINC  DESILVERIZATION. 


BY  THE  STEAM  PROCESS. 

BY  USE  OF  9TA88- 
FURTH  8ALTB. 

BY  POUKO. 

Materials  and  prodacta. 

From  the  assay  there 
is  contained— 

Amount  used  and 
obtained  in  per 
cent— 

Am't  used  and 
obtained   in 
per  cent.— 

Silver. 

Lead. 

vSilver. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

URED. 

&3.4.'30  poiuidH  lead  from  blaat  furnace 

(60  pouudfi  lead  from  liquation  of  abstricb. 

Ib9.      OZ. 

2,770  11 
6  10 

Jba, 
1, 651, 176 
5.616 



1 

1 

Total 

2,777    9  ;     1,656,792 

100          '  100 

100        '  100 

FRODUCKU. 

(A  )—MereantiU  produeta. 
911,145  cuftelled  silver 

2,721  11 

97.99 

pjiiiwl  Hjirtz  load 

1, 398,  490 

91,844 

22,067 

4.067 

83.202 
5.543 
1.332 
0.246 

77.187 
12.120 
12.120 
12.190 

74  57 

■  wh\  ui  f-lcAcl       ..         .....       ..       .... 

15  40 

15.40 

xidfrt  containing  no  silver,  (13,500  poundis 
ftiQtmning.  by  assay,  30  per  cent,  lead.) 



15.40 

\            -'"' 

Total  A 

2,721  11  1     1,516,468 

97. 99    f    9A. .%» 

Afl  WIT 

87.97 

1 

^Subordinate  products  returned  to  nndt- 
ing  proeesees. 

h9-2ti  pMunds  aiitimonial  litharj^c,  with  per 

lOU  {Mnmds  1.096  pounds  silver. 
7,:K)i»  pounds  sole  of  cupelling  furnace  with 

per  IrtO  pounds  1*2.1  pounds  silver  and  06 

pniiuds  li-ad. 
3,714  imunds  flax,  containing  lead,  with  per 

IW  iMiuuds  .060  pounds  silver  and  90  pounds 

i,\'2o  ]>ounds  \ean\  dross  with  per  100  pounds 

9*  ptMinds  lead. 
6.706  ponn<ls  lead  slugs  per  100  pounds  14 

pounds  lead. 

55    8             50.881 
3    1             11,460 

2    2             32.143 

11,397 
5,140 

Total  B 

59  11  1        111,021 

2.159  1      6.701 

7.g73 

6.87 

Total  A  and  B   . .   

2,871  10 

1,  627,  489 

100. 149  i    97. 024 

96.680 

96.84 

4    1 

0.149 

29,303 

3.976 

3.330 

3.16 
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n.— COST  OF  THE  ZI>'C  DE8ILVKRIZATIOX. 


1  n  iJiE'.-i 

BY  TIIS  STEAM  PBOCESS.     8TASc>Fl  STIB 


For  Si  tons  of  lead. 


DeBilverization 

DeziDcation 

Renioviu pr  antimony  by  steam 

Decomposition  of  zinc-scnm 

KetluinK  the  deMilverized  lead 

Rednction  of  the  zinc-HCum 

Cupelhition 

Rednction  of  the  oxides  formed  by  cupellation  . 

Washini;  the  oxides  fnso  of  silver 

Reducing  the  litharge 

Refining  desilverizeil  lead  from  rednction 

Preparation  of  antimonial  lead 


TtHalperll 
poQiiasl!^ 


15  rents. 


Total  . 


Therefore  for  110  ponnds  lead 

Expenses  for  smithing,  oil,  grease,  kettles,  &c.,  per  110  pounds 
lead. 


Total  all  costs,  except  superintendent's  pay. 


LEAD  AND  SILVER   SMELTING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  largest  lead  and  silver  smelting- works  in  tbe  United  Statfji,  at 
the  present  time,  are  undoubtedly  tliose  of  Mayor  Selby,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Bulletin,  of  that  citj^  published  lately  an  iuterestiug  article 
in  regard  to  them,  which  I  give  in  full : 

We  have  iu  San  Francisco  the  most  extensive  smelting- works  in  the  Unite^l  ^^u^■^. 
which  have  been  quietly  growing  up  during  the  last  four  years,  iu  a  remote  part  of  thr 
city,  nd  almost  unknown  beyond  the  large  uumberof  workmen  immediately  en jra;;^'. 
and  the  mining  and  freighting  iutere.sts  which  ai-e  employed  in  furnishing  ores  and  rni<V 
bulli  ou.  We  refer  to  the  leatl  aud  silver-smelting  works  of  Mayor  Selby,  near  Bla«k 
Point,  an  establishment  of  the  first  importauce  a«  a  meaus  of  developing  the  niint^«t' 
the  Pjujitic  coiist,  and  with  reference  to  the  value  of  its  transactions.  These  wortN 
which  we  have  recently  visite<l,  consume  the  great  majority  of  all  the  ore  and  froilf 
bullion  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  they  are  beiug  constantly  increased  in  extent  i«> 
keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  industrial  interests  with  which  they  are  a»ociate<L 
Their  present  capacity  can  be  enlarged  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  but  even  now  \h 
quantity  of  crude  bullion  and  ore  consumed  exceeds  that  of  any  other  lead  and  silwr 
smelting-works  in  the  country — probably  working  up  twice  tlie  amount  usedbyth* 
Newark  Reduction  Works,  which,  at  one  time,  were  considered  the  largest  in  tbe  I'uitr'] 
States. 

The  legitimate  place  for  smelting  the  ore  would  seem  to  be  at  the  mines  from  whifb 
they  are  extracted ;  but  as  they  can  bo  more  advantageously  worked  where  'M'xen^. 
skilled  labor,  and  c^rpital  are  coii  cent  rated,  as  at  the  sea-boanl  cities,  the  nearr^t  am! 
most  available  locality  is  undoubtedly  San  Francisco.  From  the  mines  of  NevHilaa;^ 
Utah  to  this  city  the  distance  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  to  the  Atlantic  5tai'S 
as  to  constitute  the  former  the  natural  customer  for  their  ores,  rendering  shihts^oI 
competition  from  the  East  out  of  the  question.  And  we  propose  t^o  show  that  in  oi.* 
city  the  facilities  for  smelting  are  superior,  to  what  are  offered  in  any  other  htcalirr. 
The  small  shipments  of  ores  which,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Paeitic  Railroad*  went  Y^< 
as  experiments,  soon  established  these  facts,  iU  well  as  that  higher  rate^  are  iwMaf 
the  smelting-works  here  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  wtil- 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  at  least  a  half  less  in  favor  of  San  Francisco,  to  mv  uotb- 
ing  of  the  considerable  percentage  of  ore  that  is  lost  by  ear-sliil'ting  and  the  johinjjJia'^ 
silting  incident  to  so  long  a  transit. 

Some  of  the  shippers  who  for  a  while  gave  Newark  a  trial,  soon  became  8atif»fi«i"' 
this,  and  are  now  again  sending  their  ores  to  San  Francisco,  not  only  bcH^anse  tlr  work 
is  done  cheaper  here  and  the  charges  are  less,  but  the  treatment  is  more  thon)n:;b  «n<i 
consequently  the  yield  greater.  This  same  nile  as  to  cheapness  applies  to  wre*  tbjJ 
have  been  shipped  to  Swansea  for  reduction,  and  there  is  this  additional  fad  in  n«- 
nectiou  with  that  market,  that  while  miners  complain  of  not  receiving  fair  rttm" 
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from  Swansea,  exi^erieDce  has  shown  them  that  at  Mr.  Selby's  works  they  are  honorably 
and  promptly  paid. 

As  regards  the  time  consumed  in  the  treatment  of  ores,  miners  will  find  that  the  ad- 
vantages, on  account  of  the  late  improvements,  will  be  hirgely  in  favor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  returns  will  be  made  with  very  little  delay.  The  rule  adopted  by  Mr. 
Selby  is  to  buy  the  ores,  which  is  conveniently  done,  owing  to  the  extent  of  his  con- 
nections and  agencies  throughout  the  mining  region.  The  works  are  always  ready  to 
pay  shipping  expenses  on  ore  from  anywhere,  and  meet  freight  bills  promptly  on  all 
kinds,  the  bills  of  all  kinds  following  the  metal. 

Although  a  large  and  increasing  amount  of  ore  is  received  at  the  works  from  Nevada 
and  Utah,  they  are  by  no  means  dependent  on  those  States  for  their  supply',  which 
arrives  from  about  every  important  lead  and  silver  locality  on  thePacitic  coast,  includ- 
ing the  distant  mining  regions  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  along  the  Colorado 
River,  whence  they  are  brought  by  sea  via  the  Gulf  of  California.  No  crude  bullion  nor 
ores  are  refused,  unless  the  latter  are  of  too  low  a  ernde  to  admit  of  profitable  reduction. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  enterprise,  ores  for  a  while  came  too  fast  for  the  ext4?nt  of  the 
works;  but  with  the  present  enlarged  fi^ilities  it  would  be  ditHcult  to  overtask  their  capa- 
city, which  can  at  short  notice  be  increased  so  as  to  meet  any  demand  likely  to  be  made 
on  them  in  the  future.  They  were  originally  designe^l  by  Mr.  Selby,  i  n  joint  intere.-t  with 
his  New  York  partner,  Mr.  P  Naylor,  (nowon  his  first  visit  to  California  during  a  busi- 
ness association  of  twenty  years,)  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  shot- tower  in  this 
city  with  leml.  The  idea  of  manufacturing  for  Ei&stern  markets,  or  for  exportation, 
bad  not  then  been  entertained.  For  years  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  financiallv, 
and  a  less  jKjrsisteut  man  than  Mr.  Selby  would  have  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Costly 
experiments  were  necessary,  and  heavy  expenditures  attended  the  enterprise  before 
returns  began  to  be  realizeil.  The  result  is  the  most  important  lead  and  silver  smelt- 
ing establishment  in  the  country,  employing,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  a  t'hou- 
sand  men  in  the  various  callings  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  is  the  friend  of  the 
workingmau,  for  whom  it  act^  as  a  reliable  bank  of  deposit,  and  whose  .labor  it  con- 
verts into  ready  cash  on  demand. 

The  location  of  the  works,  which  occupy  four  fifty-vara  lots,  is  on  Jefferson  street,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city,  on  a  point  of  laud  projecting  into  the  bay  opposite 
Fort  Alcataraz,  and  at  the  northern  terminus  of  Montj^omery  avenue,  that  is  to  be.  On 
the  bay  there  is  ample  wharf  frontage,  with  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  vessels  engaged  in  bringing  ores  and  crude  bullion  to  the  works,  and  carrying  away 
lead  and  silver.  This  bulkhead  wharf  is  being  steadily  pushed  out  into  the  bi»y  by  the 
accumulations  of  slag  and  other  matter,  real  estate  being  thus  increased  at  a  rapid  rate. 
A  railroad  for  hand-cars  extends  through  the  works  to  the  water  front,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  conveying  market  Iccod  to  the  vessels  at  the- wharf,  and  for  dumping 
the  refuse  collections  at  the  bulkhead.  The  works,  which  are  indicated  from  a  consid- 
ereable  distance  by  a  large  staek,  are  approached  by  a  plank  road  laid  through  the  sand 
drifts  which  here  reach  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Formidable  notices  of  "  No 
Admission,"  posted  over  the  gateway,  remind  one  that  the  inmates  are  supposed  to 
know  how  to  ket^p  their  own  counsel. 

The  entire  works  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  Prentice  Selby,  a  son  of  the 
proprietor,  who,  from  the  beginning,  has  aided  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state 
of  efficiency,  and  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  examine  the  smelting 
facilities  in  the  Atlantic  States — a  tour  of  inspection,  which,  it  may  be  added,  showed 
thatjthe  business  as  conducted  in  San  Francisco  is  far  in  advance  of  any  Eastern  com- 
petition. The  immediate  superintendent,  W.  R.  Thompson,  who  entered  upon  his 
duties  when  the  w^orks  were  yet  in  an  experimental  condition,  explained  to  us  in  detail 
the^various  processes.  We  do  not  propose  to  risk  confidence  by  an  attempt  at  descrip- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  generalize  by  stating  that  the  ore,  landed  at  the  wharf,  is  brought 
by  railroad  into  the  works,  where  it  is  crushed,  sampled,  and  prepared  for  calcining; 
thence  it  goes  to  the  blast-furnace  to  be  smelted ;  thence  to  the  refiiiMig  furnaces, 
where  it  is  cleared  of  its  base  matter ;  thence  to  the  desilverizing  furnaces,  which 
separate  the  silver  from  the  lead.  Here  it  "splits"  and  takes  two  directions — the  lead 
going  to  the  refining  furnace  again,  where  it  is  converted  into  market  lead,  is  stamped 
with  the  proprietor's  name,  and  is  piled  away  ready  for  shipment.  The  residue  from 
the  desilverizing  furnace  goes  back  to  the  smelting  and  thence  to  the  cupel  furnace, 
where  the  small  percentage  of  lead  still  remaining  is  extracted,  leaving  the  silver 
pure,  or  nearly  so.  This  is  melted  again  in  crucibles  to  still  further  refine  it ;  for 
although  it  comes  from  the  cupel-furnace  990-1000  fine,  which  is  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  mint,  it  is  not  fine  enough  for  shipment  to  China,  where  the  standard 
require<l  is  996-1000.  The  perfection  to  which  this  art  may  be  brought  is  shown  in 
one  lot  of  10,000  ounces,  which  assayed  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  three-tenths 
one  tbousjindths  fine. 

Upon  entering  the  works,  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  their  extent  and  the  amount 
of  business  transacted.  A  powerful  engine  carries  the  blast  to  the  furnaces  and  drives 
the  crusliiug-mill ;  and  far  and  near,  through  the  smoke,  the  heat  of  intense  fires,  the 
clash  of  iron  implements,  the  glare  of  furnaces,  and  the  clank  of  machinery,  indicate  a 
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hive  of  induRtiy,  where  sciebce  and  labor  arc  intelligently  combined  to  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  mine  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce.  Everywhere  the  atten- 
tion is  called'to  interesting  and  instructive  processes.  In  one  furnace  we  are  shown 
about  6,0(K)  ounces  of  melted  silver.  From  others  liquid  lead  is  being  ladled  into 
molds  placed  in  rows  ready  to  receive  it.  Beyond,  a  stream  of  rod-hot  litharge  is 
being  run  from  a  cupelling  furnace.  In  another  direction  pyramids  of  pigs  of  cnide 
bullion  are  being  carefully  sampled,  by  clipping  off  with  chisels  pieces  from  the  cor- 
ners aud  edges.  Further  on  a  gang  of  meu  are  piling  up  1,2(N)  pigs  of  market  lead, 
weighing  115  ptmnds  each,  the  result  of  one  week^s  work.  In  a  huge  iron  safe  are 
storinl  ({uantities  of  silver  in  sheets  and  heavy  fragments,  remly  for  trausport-ation  to 
the  Uuited  States  Mint.  Near  one  of  the  desilverizing  furnaces  is  piled  a  mass  of  sil- 
ver "dross"  (the  residue  which  has  been  separated  from  the  lead,  and  carrying  from 
1,200  to  1,500  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton)  awaiting  the  process  of  the  cupel  furnace. 
The  lead,  after  each  smelting,  is  run  into  pig-molds,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  suc- 
cessive furnaces  by  a  system  of  miniature  railroads,  branching  off  in  all  directiona  to 
distant  parts  of  the  works. 

Following  our  conductor,  we  enter  the  assaying  department,  where  exist  all  the 
most  approved  modem  appliances  for  dispatch  and  accuracy.  This  department  is  a 
Bceue  of  scieutitic  industry,  in  which  many  interesting  experiments  are  made  in  fur- 
thei-ance  of  the  object  of  the  works. 

Situated  over  the  main  works,  and  reached  by  an  inclined  road,  is  an  extensive  plat- 
form on  which  are  collected  and  arranged  the  various  substances  which  are  fed  down 
as  fluxes  into  the  smelting-furnaces  below,  in  quantities  as  requirexl — such  as  scraps 
and  cuttings  of  iron  and  other  metals,  lime,  and  a  general  mixture  of  the  by-product* 
of  the  works — dross,  agglomerated  ore,  &c.,  which  are  worked  over  and  made  to  serve 
a  profitable  ])urpo8e. 

The  remarkable  success  now  attending  the  works  was  only  reached  through  years 
of  heavy  outlay  and  careful  study.  The  idea  that  snjelting  is  k  simple  affair,  requiring 
only  the  throwing  in  of  the  ore'and  the  running  out  of  the  metal,  is  effectually  dis- 
pelled after  an  examination  of  the  intricate  process — the  skill  and  experience  required 
m  the  business.  To  an  uninitiated  spectator  there  is  a  strange  fascination  in  these 
rills  of  li(iuid  silver  pouring  from  flaming  furnaces — these  i>ools  of  molten  Ic^ad  con- 
fined within  margins  of  white-hot  masonry  and  reflecting  like  mirrors  the  delicate 
and  ever-changing  colors  produced  by  the  mysterious  action  of  heat  and  chemicals. 
In  these  smelting- works  fourteen  furnaces  are  kept  constantly  employed,  and  that 
numlx^r  will  be  doubled  as  the  supply  of  ore  increases. 

The  most  valuable  ores  are  received  from  Arizona,  and  localities  too  remote  from  any 
Eastern  market  to  admit  of  shipment  there,  even  were  it  desirable.  The  works  take, 
without  hesitation,  all  availahle  ores  that  are  offered.  Cue  firm  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Salt  Lake  have  received  $40,000  for  ores  shipped  by  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Another 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State  has  been  paid  upwanis  of  $100,000  for  lead 
bullion.  So  extensive  has  the  business  become  under  the  intelligent  management  of 
Mr.  Selby,  that  his  Works  have  stopped  the  importation  of  lead  to  the  Pacific  coast  as 
effectually  as  his  shot-tower  has  driven  all  other  shot  out  of  the  market ;  although 
in  both  enterprises  he  commenced  against  heavy  Eastern  competition  and  with  the  gen- 
eral x>redictiou  that  the  attempt  would  prove  a  failure. 

Not  only  have  the  works  grown  into  the  largest  producer  of  lead  in  the  United 
States,  (of  which  the  shipment  to  Mr.  Naylor  in  New  York,  will  this  year  be  1,200  or 
1,500  tons,  constituting  a  valuable  item  in  our  home  industry,)  but  they  are  yieldinjic 
silver  hullion  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  per  month,  which  is  extract-wl  from  the  'lead,  all 
resulting  from  the  enterprise  of  one  firm,  and  redounding  largely  to  the  credit  of  CaU- 
fomia.  The  growth  of  this  branch  has  been  such  that  furnaces  es]iecially  for  smeltiu^r 
gold  and  silver  ores  are  about  to  be  erected.  These  will  also  work  up  the  jewt»lew' 
and  mint  sweepings,  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  a  substantial  item  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  smelting  of  copper  and  tin  ore  should  not  be  successfully  carried  on  at  the 
same  establishment,  which,  if  its  transactions  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  done  for  the  few  years  past,  seems  likely  to  rank  with  the  well  known  ones  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Germany. 

f*- While  the  yield  of  all  other  branches  of  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  declimHl. 
that  of  lead  I'niniug  has  steadily  increased,  under  the  encouragement  created  by  the 
persistent  energy  of  (me  firm.  Of  the  30,000  tons  of  lead  now  annually  used  in  the  United 
States,  less  than  20,000  tons  are  produced  in  our  own  country.  Statistics  show  that 
the  home  product  has  been  lessening  since  1862,  while  the  annual  consumption,  and 
consequently  the  importation  from  foreign  countries,  is  largely  increasing.  Thus, 
there  is  no  danger  of  overstocking  the  market.  The  above  amount,  annually  con- 
sumed in  our  country,  is  used  in  a  multitude  of  ways;  for  lead  pipe,  lining  of  tubs, 
vats,  etc.;  soldering,  "preparing  chemicals  and  dyes;  bullets,  type-metal;  weight.*^ 
plumbing  for  houses,  steamships,  etc. ;  pipe  and  sheet  lead  and  shot,  of  which  I2,0iM).Cit)(> 
pounds — and  paint<s,  including  white  lead,  of  which  no  less  than  40,000,000  pounds— 
are  annually  maunfaotured  and  used  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
LIST  OF  STAMP-MILLS. 

The  following  list  is  based  upon  that  in  Langley's  excellent  "Pacific 
Coast  Directory.''  Many  alterations  have  been  made,  however,  and 
several  districts,  and  two  whole  Territories,  are  represented  by  entirely 
new  list«,  prepared  without  reference  to  Langley's.  Indeed,  his  cata- 
logue does  not  include  Colorado  at  all;  and  his  list  of  mills  in  Montana 
has  been  complained  of  by  the  press  of  that  Territory  as  not  sufficiently 
modern.  The  chief  criticism  of  the  newspapers  upon  it,  however,  w^ill 
be^  equally  applicable  to  the  very  full  and  complete  list  of*  Montana 
8taiupinills  which  I  present,  namely,  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  the  mills  now  running  and  those  standing  idle.  The  citizens 
naturally  do  not  like,  on  the  one  hand,  to  confess  that  the  majority  of 
the  stamp-mills  are  idle,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  the  comi)ara- 
tivel^-  small  amount  of  gold  produced  from  quartz  charged  to  so  large  a 
number  of  mills.  The  truth  is  that  Montana  quartz-mining  is  still  a  sub- 
ordinate industry,  compared  with  the  working  of  gulches  and  placers, 
though  it  will  undoubtedly  become  the  more  important  industry  of  the 
two,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  shall  have  opened  the  Territory 
to  cheap  labor  and  freights.  The  idle  mills  will  then  find  opportunity 
for  protitjible  activity. 

1  may  say  in  general  of  the  following  list,  that  it  does  not  pretend  to 
distinguish  between  works  now  running,  and  those  which  are  either 
tenqwranly  or  x>ermaneHtly  closed,  except  when  such  a  statement  is 
explicitly  made.  The  quotations  from  the  census  returns,  however,  refer 
(if  the  assistant  marshals  have  followed  the  instructions  they  received) 
to  estiiblishments  in  operation  during  some  part  of  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1870. 

It  is  possible  that  in  attempting  to  combine  the  data  afforded  by  per- 
sonal observation,  official  reports,  private  correspondence,  the  census, 
and  Mr.  Langley's  catalogue,  some  errors  have  been  committed,  in  con- 
sequeiuMj  of  the  different  names  frequently  attached  to  the  same  estab- 
lishment. Thetianger  of  such  mistakes  has,  however,  been  constantly 
liept  in  view,  and  guarded  against,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  permit ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  list  here  presented  is  the  mos^ 
comprehensive  and  accurate  that  has  been  published  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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Li9i  of  quartz  mills,  icith  the   location,  name  of  mill,  date  of  erection,  number  of  9lamp$, 
cost  of  macMneryy  and  the  director's  or  owner's  name  of  each, 

CALIFORNIA. 


Location. 


\¥. 


AU'IMK  COUNTY. 


Harkleville 

Silver  Mountain  . 
Silver  Mountain  . 


AMADOU  COUNTY. 


Amador  (Mty  . 
Amador  City  . 
Amador  City  . 
Amador  City  . 
Amador  City  . 

Clinton 

Clinton 

Dry  town 

Drytown  

Fiddletown  . . 

Jackwm 

Jackson 

JackHon 

Jackmin 

JackMm 

Jackson 

Tine  drove  . . 
Sutter  Cret'k . . 
Sutt««r  Creek.. 
Sutter  Creek.. 
Sutter  Creek.. 
Sutter  Ci-eek . . 
Sutter  Cri'ok . . 
Suttrr  Creek.. 

Volcano 

Volcano 

Volcano 

Volcano 

Vttlcano 

Volcjino 

Volcano 

Volcano 

Volcano 

Volcano 

Volcano ...  . . 
Volcano 


Namv  of  miU,        I   *     * 


Pioneer 186310; 

Silver  Creek 1  Wi6  . . , 

Star |ieW  « 


l;5i 
III 


Cost. 


I 


Amador il856 

Fleehart*8 1<-(J6 

Hazard ilH57 

Kevatone ;1H56 

Spring  Hill llcM 

Rocky  Falls IHfi.'i 

Unioil le-SH 

Plvniouth If60 

Potofti 1H57 

Richmond lrti:» 

Caflco •!«»» 

KenntHly 18(i8 

Keaminips lrtU2 

Oneida 1-57 

Tubbs's il{*66 

Zeile  Mining  Co  ... .  l-.!t)4 

Tellurium 1H64 

Badger 1H58 

Downs IKtS 

Eureka Iei69 

Ijincoln  Quartz  M.  Co' . 

Maboney !ih51» 

Rose's 1^66 

Wildman's |lt*«W 

Welding llH<;5 

Eagle IKV 

Fdgus IHJS 

(Jolden  Gate IHw 

Italian lc*(K 

Mitchells ^t*^^ 

Monday ,lfCO 

Pioneer 1KV> 

SinK'co lt*<JO 

SulnhniTt llK'»4 

TuUtK'li iwk'i 

Tynan leii.') 


I        1 

.   Steam 
.'Water  i 
.!..do...| 

I        I 

'  . 

Steam  : 
...do  ..■ 
..Water  ■ 
.  I  Steam  ■ 

.!s.&w. 

.  I  steam 
.'..do  ... 

-  S.&W. 
Water.' 

.  s.&w.! 

.Water.! 
.  Steam. 
.  Water  ; 
.  Steam  .1 
...do... 
.  ..do... 
.  -do  ... 
.Water. 
.l..do  ... 
.  1  S.  &  W. 
.  ..do... 
..Water. 
.  ..do...: 
.  ..do  ...I 

.  ..do  ...! 
.1  Water.! 

.■S.&  w.! 

.  Water., 
.'  .do...l 
.  ..do      .1 

.■S.&  W.I 

.'..do  ... 
.  I  St<'am 
.  ..do  ... 


BUTIE  COl'XTT.* 

Blierok(>e  Ravine  . . . 

EnterpriHC 

Enterprise 

Enterpriwe 

ForlH*8town 

JonlanHill 

Nimsliew 

Oregon  City 

Oregon  City 

Oregon  (rulch 

Oregon  Crulrh 

Oregon  (xulch 

SwWe'sFIat 


CALAVERAS  COUNTY.* 


'  .     I      ■ 

Binney  &  Co's 1?(>6   4     '  Water.  | 

le«7   4;. .[..do  ...j 

Leviathan 1H68   41 . .  .  .do  ... 

Trojan jlf'tW  H|  li  Steam  j 

"  \\t*CQ  5|  .'..do  ...I 

1865121  l...do  ...I 

18(58..,  2  Water 

Cambria 1860  5|..|  SUMira 

Niabet 1865   8,. ...do... 

Smith  &,  Sparks's  . . .  1856  12   1  .  do  . . . 

1868. -I  1  Water 

1868..    1  ..do  ... 

Merrimac 186810  ...  Ste4im 


Forwstown . 
Porter  Mining  Co . 


Present  occnpants. 


$50,000'  Silver     Jones.  Wade  &  Cow 
36, 0.iOl  -  .do  . . .    D.  Davidson. 
IS,  COO  .  .do  . .  .1  Piltobttrg  CompuiT. 


10,000 
10,000 
6,000 
80.000 
40,0001 


10,  OOill 


10,  coo! 

20,000' 
10.  COil 
10,000, 
10.000' 
12.000 
5,000 
100,000 
10, 000' 

10.  ooo; 

10.000; 
10.000 

10,  ooo! 

100,000 
10,000 
15,000. 
20,000 
10.0001 
12,000 

9,  ooo; 

10.  ooo; 

20.000' 
8,000! 

20.000 
4.000. 

15,  (00^ 

20,0001 
9,000 
8.000 
8.  OIKJ; 


Gold. 

..do.. 

-do.. 

.do.. 

do  .. 

.do  .. 

.do.. 

.do-. 

.do.. 

-do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  -. 

do-. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

.  do  . . 

..do.. 

..do.. 

.do.. 

do.. 

-.do.. 

..do.. 

do  .. 

.do.. 

.do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

.do  . . 

do  .. 

.do.. 

.do  -- 


I 


Altoville Altavillo  Q.  M.  Co  -  -  1863 16j . 

Angtd  Creek Angel  Creek 1865  6' . 

Angel's  Camp Angel's  Q.  M.  Co. . . .  1862  30' . 

Angels t^anip I  Billings 1868  3. 

AngelsCamp i  Doe  ic Brother 186010,., 

Angel's  Camp Larco  &  Co 1863  10  . 

Angel's  Camp '  Stickles  &  Co 1866  lO' . 


Water. 
..do... 
Steam . 
Water 
Steam 
.;  Water - 
do    .. 


3.000 
5,0(K) 
5,0(X) 

10,  000 
5,000 

20,000 

iiooo 

15,000 

30,000; 


10,000. 


'16,000 

'46,060 
16,660 
"  5, 666 


Gold  . 
-do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do  . 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Gold. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Jno.  A.Fanll&Co. 

A.  Havward. 
l)o. 

Gashweiler  &,  Co. 
Do. 

Henrv  D.  Baooo. 

E.  P.'Steen. 

Plvroouth  Mining  Co. 

W.  H.  Hw.ner4.Ca 

Phllwlelphia  Co. 

Haley  i  Hardenlmir 

KemuHly  M  in  log  Co. 

Kearsiug  Bros. 

Oneiila  Mining  Co. 

TubUs  &  Co. 

Zfile  Mining  Co. 

Ryder  &  Co. 

Amador  Mining:  Co. 

R.  C.  l)c»wns. 

Amador  Mining  Co. 

R.  C.  Downs,  snp't. 

Mahonoy  Brothers. 

Amador  Mining  Co. 

v..  T.  Whwler. 
I  California  Fumace  ('•- 
I  I*ine.  snp*t. 

Woo<lc<xrk  6l  Cik 

P.  A.  (Mute. 

Rose  &  Vo. 

Mc  Lane  Sc  Sirocco. 

Fogus  &.  Co. 

L.  R.  Poandstone, 

Mcl4«ne  J:  Sirocco. 

H.  Srhttltz. 

Ijiwton  &  Co. 

Marklee  Ai.  Co. 


Binney  4c  Co. 
Kerns  &  Mayoox. 
Perkins  dc  Co. 
E.  W.  Slater  i  Co. 
J.  W.  Riant, 
E.  C.  Ross  ic  Co. 
Jones. 

C.  A.  Halstead. 
Xisbet  &  Co. 
On»ville(J.&S.M.Cn 
Gnimmet  Sl  Stemprl. 
W.  S.  Ree«ie. 
Warren  &.  Co. 


i  Laroo.  Prince  &  Co, 
Spence  &.  Co. 
Angel's  Q.M.C4X 
E.  Billings. 
Doe  &  Brother. 
X.  Larco  &  Ca 
Stickles  &  Co. 


*  The  list  of  mills  reported  in  June,  1870,  to  the  Census  Bureno,  differs  somewhat  from  this,  both  lo  Xhf 
number  of  mills  and  in  the  number  of  stamps,  but  the  careleasuesa  of  clerks  In  regard  to  nanie«  of  owa 
ers  (not  to  be  published  in  the  census)  renders  detailed  comparison  impoesible. 
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List  of  quartz  millSj  j-c, — Coutinued. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Location. 


Nanie  of  mill. 


Calavrrah  Co.— Con. 


Carson's 

(?arMm*8 

('artMurs 

Cherokep  Flat 

Coppt»ropoli8 

Drv  Creek 

El  Dorado 

Lower  Kicli  Gulch  . . . 
Lower  Rich  Gulch  .. 
M.  F.  Mokelumne  Riv 

MoHquit<o 

Railroad  Flat 


Finigan  &Co 1 866'  6  . . 

Stevenot  1H64  15  . . 

Union  Quartz  Co. . . .  ItiCi 20  . . 

Cherokee 18(J<)  10    . 

Duncan's 1860,10  . . 

Drv  Ci-eek l^GiJ  10  . . 

El  Dorado leOli'lO.. 

A  lexander's j  18(>«»  1 0  . . 

Colouia le6'J  '^Vi 


o 


I 


Railroad  Flat.... 

Railroad  Flat 

Rich  Giileh  Flat 

Jvin  Andreas 

Sandy  Guluh 

Skull  Flat 

Wo«t  Point 

West  Point 

West  Point 

West  Point 

West  Point 


Carlton 'a  Araatms  . 
Musquito  Q.  M.  Co. 
liepburn  &  Co 


I860   :i  2, 

1863,15  . 

....|10. 


Lewis  6c  Brother 

Petticoat 

Clerc  &  Co's 

Rath^eb's 

Woodhouae 

Tacatero , 

Harris's 1860 

Uo})e'8 18<K)15 

I-Acey'a 

Vance's 

William  H.  Thosa 
Thorpe  &  Co 


1870,  5  . 
....  10  . 

. 15  . 

1864  10  . 
185.-;  15  . 
1859  10  . 


1861  3  . 
186a;  10. 
1864;  5 


KL  DORADO  COUKTr.* 


Cold  Springs I  Columbus 

Coloma i  IsabellG.&S.M.Co 


I  2 


Steam 
Water 
Steam 

do., 
.do  .. 

do.. 

do  .. 
Water 

do.. 

do  . 
Steam 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  . 
Water 

do  .. 

do  .. 
.do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .- 
Steam 
Water 


Cosumnes 
Cosumnes 
Diamond  Sprinii;a 
El  Donwlo    ..... 

El  Dora<lo 

El  Dora<lo 

El  Dorado 

El  Dorado 

El  Dorado Snj'ar  Loaf 

Kl  Dorado Dijk 


18661 . 
1864 


Still  wagon  &.  Norton  18(>6 
TuUoch  &  Ault 1 1866 


Cooke'st 186<i 

Fort  Yuma 1864i .  - 

Haviluh 186^  40 

Lo^town ^  185«)  15 

Montezuma 'l86(i  20 

N.  Y.  &  El  Dorado.. 1 1  Hi.'*  18 

Ip66i20 

|186:.:*J0 


El  Dorado |  Wilder I86."i   fe 

Georgetown Clipper  G.  &  S.  M.  Co  I86:{   5 

(ieorgetown I  Wwidaide 1863   2 

Georjria  Slide |  Blue  Rock |186<;  10 

(jrizzly  Flat 1  Eagle 186(.  20 

Grizzly  Flat i  Mount  Pleaaant I186';  20| 


Lyonsilale  . 

KeUev 

Placefville. 
Placer  vi  lie. 
Plac*rville. 
Placerville. 


Phicen'iMc '  Manning 


Blue  Ledge 1864 

Plymouth ,1864 

Harmon 186(>  15  . . 

Jess's |l8<oilO'.. 

Loafer's  Hollow 1866  Uij . . 

Lvon 1870  10  .. 


Placerville 
Placerville 

Placerville 

Placerville 

Placerville 

Plac<*rville 

Sbingle  Springs. 
Smith's  Flat .... 

Smith's  Flat 

Smith's  Flat 

Soap  Weed 

TesaaHill 

>  olcanoville 

White  Rock  .... 


New  York 

Pacific 

Poverty  Point 

Rising  Hope . .. 

Shepherd's 

U.  S.  Grant 

Gray's 

Brewster  &  Co'st  . . 
Hook  and  Latldert . 

Taft'st •-. 

Cobb  &  Co 

Stewart'st   

French  

LiveOakt 

Dead  Broke 


184J4    4' 

186i>  2(»i 
1857110 
1864  10' 
'187(»  10) 
1870  lO' 
18ini0| 
186:11101 
186r>12 
1864il  4' 
imi)  10 
1866  12 
1866,10 
185III20 
1866i  8 
1870 


Water 
.  do.. 
.  do.. 
..  Steam 
.1  Water 
2  Steam 
.  Water 
.  Steam 
.  Water 
.  Steam 
.1  do  .. 
.1  do  .. 
.  Witter 
.  do  - 
.  Steam 
.1  Water 
.1  do  .. 
.  Steam 
.  do  . . 
.  Water 
Steam 
Water 
Steam 
.  do  .. 
.  do.. 
.  do  .. 
. .  I  .  do  . . 
.1  .do  .. 
.'  do  .. 
.  do.. 
.,  do-. 
.  do.. 
.  I  Water 
.'  do  .- 
. .  Steam 
.  Water 
.  do... 
.  I  Steam 
.  I  Water 
1  ..do  ... 


950,000 

36,660 
H,  000 
15, 00(» 
10,  000 
10,000 
5, 000 
45,  000 
200 
15.000 
8,000 

5,000 
20,  000 
16,000 

7,000 
15,  000 

3, 000 

3, 000 
15,000 
41,000 
15,  000 

6,000 


Gold 

do  . 
-do. 
.do. 

do  . 

do 
.do  . 
.do  . 

do  . 

do  . 
-do. 
.do. 

-do. 
.do. 

do. 
..do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 
.do  . 


25,  000 

9,000 
60, 000 
20,000 
15, 000 
12,  000 

2,5(K) 
12,  000 

6,  000 

1,000 
12,  00(» 
60,000 
60,000 

26,' 66) 

1,  500 
12.  000 

2,  500 

5,  004) 
10,  000 
15,  (;00; 

8,  000 

2,  500 

3,  000 
2,300    .do 
1,500     do 

6,  000: 
500, 

2, 000 
4, 000 
3,000 
40,00  1 
2,000, 
500i 


Gold  . 

do... 

do.- 

do  .. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do    . 

do., 
.do  .. 

do.. 

do  ... 

do., 
.do  .. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do  .. 
.do.. 

do., 
-do.. 

do... 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do.. 

do  .. 

do  . 
.do  .. 

do.. 

ilo  . . 


Present  occapaota. 


Finigan  &  Co. 
G.  K.  Stevenot. 
Union  Quartz  Co. 
Cherokee  Mining  Co. 
Duncan  &.  Co. 
Knox  Si,  Co. 
William  Irvine. 
Alexander  &  Co. 
Gwin  &  Colman. 

B.  F.  Carltcm. 
('utter  &,  Waters. 
Hepburn    &    Co., 

Burr  &  Co. 
Lewis  6l  Brother. 
G.  W.  Hopkins. 
Clerc  Si.  Co. 
John  Rathgob. 

C.  Smith. 
Gaune  Si,  Co. 
A.  Harris. 

Hope. 

A.  Lacey. 

Bernard. 

William  H.  ThoflS. 
Thorpe  &  Co. 


and 


J.  C.  McFamahan,  s't. 
Philo  Isahell,  supt. 
St  ill  wagon  Si.  Norton. 
Tulloch  &  Ault. 
J.  Cooke  Si,  Co. 


do., 
.do., 
.do  .. 
.do  .. 

do., 
.do  .. 

do  . 
.do  .. 


Perkins,  sup't. 

Pocahontas  G.  M.  Co. 

Richmond,  agent. 

X.  Y.  &  El  Dorado  Co. 
C.  McGuire,  sup't. 
W.  E.  Church,  sup't. 

B.  W.  Wilder. 

R.  Cushmau,  sup't. 
Ash,  Lane  Sl  Knox. 
John  nines  Sl  Co. 
William  Bigler. 
O.  D.  Lombard. 
A.  M.  Stetson,  sup't. 

Potter,  sup't. 

Hannon  G.  &..  S.  M.  Co. 
W.  F.  Jess. 

C.  W.  Moulthrop,  s't. 
H.  L.  Itobiustm,  aup't. 
Blain,  Aldcrson,  &  Co. 
F.  Reed. 

J.  M.  Donglass. 
Burdick  dt  Whit«. 
J.  Blair. 
Shepherd  &  Witter. 


Gray  Bros.  &  Son. 
Brewster  &  Co. 
Anderson  Si,  Redd. 
P.  M.  Taft. 
Cobb  &  Co. 
Stewart  &  Hall. 
French  Company. 
Ward  Bros. 
Burlinghara  Si,  Jayco. 


The  list  of  mills  reported  in  June,  1870,  to  the  Census  Bureau,  differs  somewhat  from  this,  both  in  the 
nnmber  of  mills  and  in  the  number  of  stamps,  but  the  carelessness  of  clerks  in  regard  to  names  of  owu- 
^"f  (pot  to  be  published  iu  the  census)  renders  detailed  comparison  impossible. 
T  Cement  mills. 
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List  of  quartz  milhj  ^c. — Continned. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Location. 


FRE8KO  COUNTY. 

Coante  Gold  Gulcb. 
Fine  Gold  (inlch  . . . 
Fi*oelich'8  Creek  . . . 


INTO  COUNTY.* 


Cerro  Gordo 

Chrynopoli«  City 

Fisl'i  SprinjicH 

Fish  Springs 

Kearaarjje  District. . 
Kearsar^e  District.. 
Little  Pino  Creek  — 

Lone  Pino 

Owen's  River 

Owen's  River 

Owen's  River 

Swansea 


KEBK  COUNTT.t 


Erskine  Creek . . 

Greenhorn 

Havilah 

Havilah 

Havilah 

Havihih 

Havilah 

Keraville 

Kornville 

Lons  Tom 

Sageiand 

Sageland 

Walker's  Basin  . 


KLAUATU  COUNTY. 

Big  Bend,  Salmon  Riv 

Black  Bear  Gnlch 

Eddv's  Gulch 

Eddy's  Gnlch 

Jackass  Gulch 


LOS  AK0BLE8  COUNTY. 

Soledad 

Soledad 


UARIF08A  COUNTY. 


Agna  Frla  Creek 
Agua Fiia  Creek 
Bear  Creek 


Name  of  mill. 


S'i 


Texas  Flat 1865  8  -2  Steam .     |5, 006  Gold  . 

Hubert's 1868  10  2. .do...'      7, 000    .do. 

Bennett's 1866  10  2..do...i      5, 000.. do.. 


I 


Coat. 


Belshaw's  Furnace 

Oro  Fino 

McMurry's 

Westorville's 

Beuway  &  Co , 

Kearsart^e  Co 

Silver  Sprout 

Wollskill  &  Co  ... 

Eclipse 

Ida 

San  Carlos 

Owen's  Lake  S.  L.  Co 


Erskine  Creek..., 
Alpine  G.M. Co.. 
Howe  &Oders — 

L(»yoIa -  , 

N.Y.&Cl'rCkM.Co, 

Rand  &,  Co's 

Wells,  Farjjo  &  Co's 
BljjBlueG.&aM.Co 

Mammoth 

Long  Tom 

Esperanza  

St.  John  M.  Co  . . . . 
Joe  Walker  M.  Co 


1868 
180620 
1867  . .  2 
1867  .  ■  2 
1806  5 
186({20i 
1866  5, 
1869'  5 
1870  6 
186.T  10 
186:}  5 
186i>.. 


1866 
186624 

1865  10 

1864  10 

1866  10 

1865  10; 
1866,  6 
1864  12 

1866  20 
186510 
1869  10 
186810 
1866201 


..., 


Abrams  &.  Co's 11868  . . . 

Black  Bear 1862  12l 

Klamath |186412! 

Live  Yankee Il86li  8; 

Lone  Star 187o:  8 


Steam 
Water 
..do 
-do 
..do  ... 
St4'am 
Water. 
..do... 
Steam . . 
..do... 
..do  ... 
..do... 


Water. 
Steam . 
..do  ... 
..do.. 
..do  ... 
..do... 
Water. 
..do... 
..do  ... 
Steam . 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do... 


20,000 
as,  00 
1,000 
1,000 
10.000 
50, 0  )0 
10,  OOOi 
14,  000' 
50,000 
10.000 
so,  000 
25,000 


5,000 
30,000 
16, 01  0 
22,000 
22, 0(»0 
16,000 
17,000 
40.000 
45.000 
20.000 

5,000 
12.000 
25,000 


Eureka . 


Hambloton's . 


Water.  25.000 

Steam.  18,000 

-  Water  17.000 

..do...  ia,ooo 


2  S.  &  W.     ao,  000 
Water.     10, 000 


la's-  4| 

'i 


Neal's 18691  41 

Bobbio's !1865|  4| 

*  The  Census  Report  of  1670  contains  the  following  additional  arrastras  in  this  county 


1  Water. 
1  ..do  .., 
2.. do...' 


2.000 
4,000 
4,000 


Silver 
G  &S 
Gold  . . 
..do  .. 
G&S 
do.. 
..do... 
Sliver 
G&S 
Gold  . . 
..do... 
Silver 


Gold  . 
..do  .. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do-. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

do  .. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Gold. 
..do.. 

.do.. 

-do.. 

.do. 


Gold. 
..do.. 


Present  occauants. 


Gold  . 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Rogers. 

N.  Hubert. 
Casper  Bennett. 


M.  W.  BelshawACo. 
New  York  Co. 
J.  W.  MrMnrrv. 
J.  R.  WesterA-ille. 
Benway  &  Co. 
KearsaVjE^  Co. 
Silver  Sprout  Co. 
Wolfskin  &  Co. 
Eclii>fl«'  MiumgCa 
Ida  Minin«:  Co. 
San  Carlr>s  Co. 
(Jwen's  Lake  S.  L  C. 


Erskine  Crpek  Co. 
W.  F.  White  &  C>a 
Howe  &.  Co. 
H.  McKeadner. 
N.Y.&ClrC'kMCA 
A.  A.  Rand  &.  Ca 
Wells,  Fargii  &  Co. 
Big  Blue  G.&.S.iLCa 
Mammoth  G.  M.  Ca 
Tucker  6i  Ca 
Esperaniui  Mining  Co. 
Thomaa  Bridner  &  Ca 
Joe  Walker  Mining  Co. 


Abrama  &  Co. 
iJaggetj  Coughlin  &('<». 
A.  Swaiu  &.  Co. 
John  S.  Reed  ic  Ca 
A.  Myera. 


Hayward,     Clark     d. 

Gleaite. 
Downe3'  6e.  Col 


J.  Hambleton. 
J.  H.  NeaL 
Joan  Bobbie. 


Present  occapants. 

No.  of 
arrastraa. 

Power. 

Gold  or 
silver. 

Peduck  &.  Co 

3 
3 

I 

S 

1 

Water . . 
..  do  ... 
Horse.. 
Water.. 
.  do  . . . 
Horse... 

1  Gold. 

Bares,  Jesus 

Dol 

Ganiz,  Jesus .- 

Do. 

Larger,  Jno • 

-      DOl 

Decide,  S 

Do. 

Raex,  Antonio - 

Do. 

The  Census  R(>port  contains  the  mill  of  the  Delphi  Mining  Company,  with  ten  atampa.  driveo  br 
steam  power,  and  that  of  the  Kern  River  Mining  Company,  with  sixteen  stamps  and  one  cnaaber,  al»» 
moved  by  steam,  neither  of  which  I  can  identify  in  the  above  list 
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Lhtof  quartz  mills^  <^c— Continued. 
CALIFOKXIA. 


Locatiuii. 


Name  of  mill.        .   -     x  ? 


Makii-o^a  Co.— Con.  ' 

IU-arOt*rk ; 

IJ^ar  Vallfy 

IJ<iinlunint ' 

U<iijilut-aut I 

Biukfve 

ButtaloGiilch 

lUinifsal ' 

(Tfutry'rt  Gulch 

WW*  Cove 

Horiiitos 

MaiiiMii*a  Creek 

MaiiiMt!*;!  Crt-ek 

M.t\\v(»U  Cr»M-k ' 

Mriv.-il  Kivtr ' 

Mtivi-U  Kiver ■ 

-Mount  Gniues I 

M'«uiit  ()i»hlr j 

.Vortli  Fork  Merced  R 

I'nncetoii I 

Siiuw  Civek i 

Split  Rock I 

St.<'klon  Creek 

Swn't  wat«T 

TnuiH-niuce  Creek. . . 
Tfui|M-rauce  Creek... 
AVliitWk'8 

MONO  COirSTT.*         I 


J^-^He Emjpire 

H<.t  Springit Wifliains's . 


^"'•st.  ^  Piv.srnt  o<'<'.n(>aiit«. 


* 

^ 


Cliitteudeu'g lj?«H   fi 

Bt'Hr  Valley Iej55  lo' 

Heslep'8 lr<66  lO' 

Shinier  &  Cog I«(i3  10 

Wilcox'a lc(70  p 

Feliiiana  Vein '1865  5 

Robinaon  &  Co'« 1861 10 

CowanVs 11860  101 

Hite's 1863   fc<| 

HomitosG.d:  S.M.Co  l!a60  •^' 

Francin 185610 

MarijioHa 1864  50 

MaxwellG.Jt  S.M.Co  18<»4  40 

Ophir  Mills,  (3) 1858  65 

Ferj^iison's 1861   8 

Monnt  Gftinea 186-2  10 

Mount  Ophir 1858  24 

Clark.  Derrick  &Co"8  1857  10 

Princeton 1860  24 

Buckiucham  Mount.  1869  5 

Crown  Lead  Co ,  1863  20 

MaripoHa  Co 1 1858  8 

Malone'H 1 1863  12 

Barrett's il860  4 

Lafayette  M.  Co  . . . .  1866   4 
Cunnin;;hani'8 1863 12 


NEVAI>A  COUXTY.t 

Bloonifleld    

( l^o 

Km rka  Township!*. 
Eunka  Town  ship... 
Karcka  Township... 
Kun-ka  Township. . . 
Kur«  kit  Township.. 


Eureka  M.  &  M.  Co  . 

Enterprise 

Birchville 

Black  &  Young's 

GriEzly  M.  Co 186610  . 

Mutual 1867  10  . 

Poquillon 1 1867  10 


1  Water. 

2  Steaiu. 
..'..do... 
..  ..do.... 
..'..do  ... 

31. .do  ... 
.-  ..do... 
2.. do... 
4  Water 
. . '  St«»ani . 
2  Water 
. .  Steaiu 
..  ..do  ... 
..  Water, 
a  ..do  ... 
2  Steam. 
..  ..do... 
..  ..do... 
3.. do.. 

1  Water 
. . ,  Steam 

2  Water 
..|  Steam 

do  .. 

..-..do.. 

2  Water 


110,000  Gold..  I  Gef»r;;c  Chittenden. 
20, 000  . . do  . . .    Mariposa  Co. 
10,  000..  do  ...    HeslepCo. 
12, 0(>»)  .  .do  ...    ShiniiT  \  Co. 
3, 000..  do  ...    J.  W.  WiUox. 
6, 000.. do...    L.Trabnc«o. 
4, 000  . . do  . . .    Robinson  &  Co. 
I    25, 000, . .  do  . . .  •  1 1.  G.  Co  wanl. 

22, 000  . . do  . . .    Hite  &  Mr Derrait 
'    30,  000  .  .do  . . .    Horuitort  (J.  &  S.  M.  Co. 
4. 000  .  Ao  ...    Charles  Francis. 
>=^2.  (KM) .  .do  ... .  MariTM.Ha  Co. 
.    60,  ono  . . do  . . .    Maxwell  G.  <fc  S.  M.  Co. 

12<»,  000  .  .do  ...  I  Mariposa  Co. 
'      6, 000  . .  do  . . . ,  E.  FerifnMon. 
13,  000.. do.'..'  J.Siia-noli. 
95. 000  . .  do  . . .    yixx rij Misa  ( 'o. 
'      7.(«)0..do  ...    W.  W.  Kelton. 
'    4a,  000  . .  do  . . .    .Mariposa  Co. 
I      5,  000  . . do  . . .    G.  1^'  ruhard. 
I    20. 000  .  do  . . .    Crown  Lead  Co. 
I      6. 000  . .  do  . . .    Mariposa  Ca 
I      8. 000  . .  do  . . .    Janitjs  M alone. 
.  j      5,  000  .  .di>  . . .    Joseph  Barrett. 
5. 000  .  .do  . . .    Lalavette  M.  Co. 
22, 000  . .  do  . . .    L.  Cunningham. 


.  16  . .   Steam 
.    4..  I  Water.  I 


130,000  Silver.    Emniro  M.  Jt  M.  Co. 
2, 500  .  .do  . . .    A.  B.  Williams. 


1865..  ..I  Steam. 


868  10V 
1866 10  . 


..I 


JttmljCorral American  M.  Co lr<M 

ri»-iu  h  Corral ,  American  M.  Co;  ...  1866   4  . 

ri»-iich  Corral (  Empire^ lp*6510. 

•  .ravs  Valley '  Allistm  Ranch li^.'rfj  12  . 

<.raM  Valley j  Alia  Hill 1862   8. 

<  •ra^«  Valley '  Ben.  Franklin^ 18«9  . .  . 

♦jra-^  Valley Byers's 


do 
..do 
..do... 
..do... 
Water. 
..do... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
Steam. 
..do... 


Gold ..,  Eureka  M.  &  M.  Ca 

30,  000.. do. 


15,  OIK).,  do 
15, 000.. do 
10, 000.. do 
15. 000..  do 
10.000  ..do  ... 

7. 000. .do  ... 

3.000  ..do  ... 

7,0(K)..do  ... 
30. 000.. do  ... 
22. 000.. do  ... 
do... 


,.  - ,  -. 1865   4. 

'ir.i»«  A  alley Camhridf^e il866  10 

« •n««'s  Valley Coe  Gold  M.  Co  . 

<;ni*s  Valley '  Empire  G.  M.  Co 

•:^«'s  Valley i  Eureka  G.  M.  Co 

'•ra»^  Valley ■  Eureka  Xo.  2 

»ii.i«n  Valley '  Forest  Springs. . . 

< •'.«•«»  Valley Gold  Hill .  ..T. .. , 

'■•«*'"  Valley Harteree 

<'«d^H  Valley lone  M.  Co 

*".i«^  Vallry H„ly  Frauklin. . . 

'"•""•  Valley Laramie 

<i»  •»•*  Valley Laton's 

'-i.'-VHllev.... 

""JH,  Viillr'v 

'•«— ValleV.... 
<'»d^-,  Valley 


I 


.1867  10 

11866  30 
.:i864  30 

1870  . . 

,1H57    4 

1185.120..,  Steam 


do. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

.  Water 


..il!-66   8 
..  i-(j:>  10 


MetRllnrjileal  Wnrks*  1.-62  . 
Metallurgical  M'»»rkM  x^tsh  . 
Metall urtr ical  Wurkx  lrfi5  . 
Met allurgieal  Work.-*  1^67  . 


Water. do  . 

Steam.      30, 000  ..do  . 

20, 000  . .  do  . 

12.5. 000.. do  . 

30.000  ..do  . 

5. 000.. do  . 

..do. 

20. 000.. do  . 
20.  000..  do 
10.  000 
10.  0(X) 

8.  (MK) 
3,04K) 
3.  00(» 


.  John  Young,  snp't 
. !  Myron  Fo<»t,  aup't* 
.;  Thomas  Loyd. 

.    American  Mining Ca 
Do. 
Do. 
A.  E.  Davis,  sup't 

Camphell,  Stoddard  & 
Co. 


!  Paul  &  Bever. 
J.  F.  Xeamith.  sup't 
William  Watt,  aup't 
Silvester  6i,  Co. 


do.. 
..do... 
..lo    . 
Water. 

St  •am. 
..do  ...' 
-do... 
..do... 
do 


.do., 
.do  ... 
-do... 
.do... 
.do  .. 
do 


6.000  ..do  .. 
3.0(K)  ..do  . 


Frank  Morse. 

B.  B.  Laton. 
I  William  Hill. 
'  I>ays  <fe  Clark. 

Eui-eka  Mining  Co. 

Eli  Burr. 


•.HMonlingtothe  census  A.  ('Macks  mill,  with  live  stamps  and  one  arni.<.tra.  (sliver.)  and  H  W 
>^  0  .. .  «.  M  ith  two  arrastras.  (gold,)  are  als<i  in  this  county  ;  in  the  same  reiKut  Williamsi*  is  a  flvc-stomp 

•  lu  the  alwve  li*t  the  mills  of  the  Tdalm  C.mpany.  at  Gra.^s  Valley,  containing  fifteen  stamps 
,,  '••<;;•;*' »diorn  (ompany,  eight  stamps,  ajipear  to  he  omitted.  They  ma  v.  however  he 
•I'l.i.  r  ditferent  names.  ' 


stamp 

and that 
recorded 


:  <  «niei)t  mills. 

II.  Ex.  10- 


\  Not  completed. 
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Location. 


Key  ADA  Co.— Cont'd. 


Grasa  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley 

Grass  Valley^ 

Hunt's  Hiir. 

Hunt's  Hill 

Hunt's  Hill 

Hunt's  HilL.t 

Hunts  Hill 

Hunt's  Hill 

Hunt's  Hill 

Little  York 

Little  York 

Meadow  Lake 

Meadow  Lake 

Meadow  Lake 

Meadow  Lake 

Kevada  Township . 
ICevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 
Nevada  Township  . 

Red  Dog 

Red  Dog 

Red  Dog 

Washington  Twp.. 
Washington  Twp.. 
Washington  Twp.. 
Washington  Twp.. 
Washington  Twp.. 
Washington  Twp.. 
Washington  Twp.. 


Yon  Bet . 
You  Bet . 
You  Bet . 
You  Bet . 
You  Bet . 


PLACER  COUNTY. 


Auburn 

Bold  Hill 

Bath 

Bath 

Bath 

Colfax 

Colfax 

Damascus 

Damascus 

Devil's  Cafion. 
Doty '8  Flat..., 
Dutch  Flat  . . . . 
Empire  City . . 
Forest  Hill...., 

Forest  Hill 

Forest  Hill.... 

Forest  HiU 

Gold  Hill , 


Name  of  mill. 


a  s 

©16, 


C<Mt. 


North  Star 18M  16' 

Pacific  Ore  Co 18661  5 

Rocky  Bar 185^i;i6 

Sebastouol ,1863  12 

Town  Talk 11864   8 

rnion  Hill |l866  20 

I 


William  Penn* 1869! 

Wolf  Creek 1863   5 

Woodworth  &  Cos. .  1865  15 

Carney  &  Co'st I8661  8 

Clav&  Cost 1866  8 

Easteriit 1866  8 

Empiret ,1866'l0 

Gouge  Eyet 1866   8 

Green  Mountaiut 1866  10 

Jenny  Lindt !l866|  8 

CurrandtBuckmau'sf  1864j  8 
Keuiingt'On  &  Pond'st  1865;  10 
CaL  Con.  M.  it  M.  Co .  11865!  8 
Excelsior  M.  &  M.  Co!  1866  20 
U.S.GrantM.&M.Col865'  5 

Winton 186510, 

Banner ,186640 

CaLG.M.Co 1867il0 

Cornish 18591  6 

Federal  Loan ,1865  2' 

MeUllurgical  Works|l860| . .  I . 

Murchie's 18631  8. 

Nevada  Q.  M.  Co . . . .  il86l|l2  . 

Oriental |1854|  8. 

Pennsylvania ;  1864   8  . 

Pittsburg  G.  M.  Co. .  1868;  10  . 

Sneath  &,  Clay's il863  12; . 

Stiles's I86I:  81. 

Wier&  Garber'st  ..  1861'  61. 
Williams  &,  Riggs'st  1864,12  . 
Wright  &,  Cost  ....  1865  10  . 
Brandy  FUt  M.  Cot .  1868  4  . 
Fidelitv  Q.  M.  Co. . .  .1870  10  . 

Marrietta  M.  Co 1I868  10  . 

Milton  Willis  M.  Cot  1865   4  . 

StarQ.M.Co il863  10  . 

Tecuniseh  Q.  M.  Co. .  1864'  4  . 
Van  Dusen,  Thomas  l869j  5. 

&  Co.  ,1 

Brown  Brotherst....  1864:  8 

HevdUuflTst 1865  10 

Mallory  &Co'st 1866   8 

Neeee  &  Wesfst 1865  10 

Uuiont 186510 


■  Steam 
.  ..do... 
9. .do... 
4. .do... 
.  ..do... 
•  |..do  ... 


Water. 

Steam 

Water. 

..do... 

..do... 

..do...', 

..do  ... 


.do. 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

Steam. 

..do... 

-.do... 

..do... 

..do... 
.|..do... 
2,  Water. 

Steam. 


Graves  &  Putnam  . .  1870  10  . 

Gulden  Rule 1869  20  . 

Golden  Gate  Cot. . .  .1865   5  . 

Paragont 1863  20  . 

Rough  Cold  Cot 1865  10. . 

Live  Oak ;i862,  5) . 

Rising  Sun |1h69'  5  . 

Damascus  C.  Mt 1867  lol . 

Pioneer ;i855  6. 

Missouri  Cot \t*m  10, . 

McFadden  &  Searst.,1870  lol. 

McCulloughs 1866   5  . 

Empire 11869  10. 

Baltiraoret I1866IO  . 

Big  Spring  Cot 11866  10  . 

Hope  Cot il860a0. 

Oro  Cot '1866  20. 

Gold  HiU II868  6. 

*  Not  completed. 


Water. 

..do... 

Steam. 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

Water. 

..do... 

Steam 

Water. 

..do... 

..do... 
.  ..do... 

..do... 

Steam . 
.i  Water 

..do... 

..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Steam 
..do  .. 
I  Water 
I  Steam 
..do  .. 
Water 
Steam 
Water 
Steam 
..do.. 
Water 
Steam 
Water 
Steam 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
!  Water. 


140,  cool  Gold 
10, 000.. do  . 
30, 000.. do  . 
90,U00|..do  . 
10, 000.. do  . 
90. 000.. do. 
!..do. 

6.000|..do  . 
30,000  ..do  . 

5, 000... do. 

5, 000. .do  . 

3, 000.. do  . 

4, 000.. do  . 

3, 000.. do  . 

7, 000'.. do  . 

3,0C0,..do  . 

8, 000  .  .do  . 

9,000|..do. 
17, 000.. do  . 
75, 000.. do  . 
15. 000.. do  . 
22. 000... do  . 
45, 000.. do  . 
30, 000... do  . 

8, 000. .do. 

2, 000. .do  . 

5, 000.. do  . 

5, 000'.. do  . 
85, 000:.. do. 
10, 000;.. do  . 

9, 0001.. do  . 
60, 000!.. do  . 
65,000i..do  . 

5, 000.. do  . 

2,500,.. do. 
15, 000.. do  . 

5,000{..do  . 

8, 500.. do. 

8. 000  .  .do  . 
10, 000.. do  . 

3, 000;.. do  . 
15, 000;.. do. 
16, 000!.. do  . 

4, 000. .do. 

6, 500:.. do  . 
5. 000.. do  . 
4, 500. .do  . 
6, 000.. do  . 
7,000.  do  . 


I 


3,000 

20,000 

6,000 

15,000 

12, 000 

4.000 

8.000, 

8,000, 

12,000 

12,000; 


5.000' 
10.000 

7,000 
10,000 
15,0001 
12,000' 

4,000' 
Cement 


Gold. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do., 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


Present  occupanta 


I  Dudley  Hoyt.  snp'L 


Charles  Sever.  snp'L 
WiUiamPennG.iLCo. 
Joseph  Pen  in. 


Carney  &  Co. 


I  Curran  &.  Buckman. 
Remington  St.  Pond. 


W.L.Tiada]e«sap^ 

PhiL  Richards,  snp't 
Hicker  Sc  Ca 
O.  Maltman,  snp't. 
John  Murchie. 

Kitts. 

J.  H.  Helm. 

C.  P.  Purington,  sup't. 

W.C.  Stiles. 


J.  S.  Holbrooke  snp't. 
Baxter,  Lindsey  k  Ca 

A.  Sanfurd.  snp't 
;  Fidelitv  Mining  Co. 
Van  Dusen  &  ThoouA. 

H.  K.  Brown,  supt 
Hej'dUuff,  sap'L 


Graves  d:  Puttnam. 
itreen  Emigrant  Cu- 
Golden  Gaus  Co. 
J.  Wheeler,  agent 
William  Davis,  agent 
John  McKlnney.agL 
Rising  Sun  Ca 
Robert  Lewis  &  Co- 
Colman  &  Co. 
A.  Hoore  St  Coi 
McFadden  Sl  Sean. 
McCullottgbMin'gC« 

McFadden. 

William  Nortbwxiod. 
J.P.Caetner&CoL 
Geonce  W.  Reamer. 
Geo.  w.  Reamer,  ageat 
Steven  Qaimi  Sl  Ca 
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List  of  quartz  mills,  ^c. — Continued. 
CALIFORNIA— Continued. 


locUicn. 


Placer  Co.— Con. 


GoldRnn , 

Han)eDding  Mine. . . 

Hai-pending  Mine 

Iowa  Hill 

Newcastle 

Ophir 

Ophir 

Ophir 

Secret  Cafion 

Stf'wart's  Flat 

Whiskey  Biggings. . . 
Wliiskey  Diggings. . 
WLwoDsinHill 


Name  of  mill. 


I  ^ 


sill 

c   c 


PLUMAB  COUNTY 

Argentina 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

Bixie 

Eureka  Lake 

Franklin  Hill 

Gene-ssee  Valley... 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Indian  Valley 

Indian  Valley 

Indian  Valley 

Indian  Valley 

JamiHon  Creek 

Jamison  Creek 

Mohawk  Valley 

Round  Valley 

Rush  Creek.. 


I 

Indiana  Hill* il865:10 

Banker H^<55l  51 . 

San  Francisco  Co. ...  1 1860  40  . 

Morning  Star* I1665|10l . 

Schnabel'a 1865  5. 

Pngh's 11863   5. 

WeUy'8.. |1865:i0. 

St,  Lawrence 186710  . 

Secret  SpHng il8()4|  6  . 

St«wart^  Flat 1864  5  . 

1186610. 

Baker  &  Crosby 'a.  ..1866  40  . 

Oriental !l866'20|. 

Arnold,  Lee  &,  Co.'8. .  1866 10  . 


MalloyA:  Co.'s 1870   5 

Caledonia 1867  12 

Cherokee 1865,16 

New  York |186712 

Batchelder's 1 1863  6| 

Eureka 1852  30 

Franklin  Hill  Co. . . .  18(K)  6 

Kevstone 11862.. 

Greenville '1862,  61 

Lone  Star 1862i  8 

Crescent 1866::)2 

Indian  Valley '  1 863,20 

Pennsylvania 1863 16 

Whitnev  M.  Co ;l866'24l 

Mammoth 1851 12; 

•76  Co 11852' 

King  &Co 1866|  41 

Golden  Gate 1862116' 

Berg  Mill 1863  8, 


Water 
Steam 
..do.. 
..do.. 
Water 
..do.. 
Steam 
Water 
Steam 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Cost. 


8AN  BRRNARDIXO 
COUNTY. 


Steam 

..do  .. 

Water,  i 

..do  ... 

..do  ... 

S.  Si  W. 
.1  Water. 
3.. do  ... 

..do... 

..do  ... 

Steam . 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 
2  Water. 
3.. do  ... 
..  ..do... 
2'  Steam . 
.do... 


HoipombVallev I  Mellus's 1860  4  4  Steam. 

^"Jave Green  Lode 1 6,  Water. 


6A.N  DIKGO  COUNTY. 

Branson  District 


Mcpherson  . 


•Julian  District. .'.'.'.' '.\  McMechan's ^  .^,  -  . . 

Julian  District !  Par&on  187010.. 


1870  2 . . 
1870  2.. 


8HABTA  COUNTY. 

French  Gulch 

French  Gulch 

French  Gulch. 


Wer  Springs.' 
Old  Digginga. . . 


8IEBRA  COUNTY. 


AUeghanytown . 
Alleghanytown  . 
Anierican  Hill . . 
American  Hill . . 

m^S!::: 

I>ownievilie 

gownieville 

pownleville 

Downieville 

Cold  Lake 

Hog  Cafion 


Steam 
.do., 
.do.. 


Highland... 

Houevcorab 

Washington if^  I  10 

George's I h<it; . 

Mammoth l^rtW   8 


I 


....lPf5310..  Steam 

8\  2  Water 

..do  .. 

Steam 

..do.. 


Eagle ifi;i;io 

21Q.M.CO :ir<;,  4 

American  Hill 1  f ->-  6 

Von  Humboldt 1  ^: n  8  . . 

Rainbow It:-:   8., 

Keystone  Q.  M.  Co  . .  If ,^>  12  . . 

Gold  Blnflf 1 1  -  -  12  1 

Leonard's ..1  !**>!»  4.. 

MontpelierCo |ls.>  8  1 

OroCo IttiM..   2 

Haven  ;&  Co.'s lf=<in  8 

Primrose  Co Il&5-  12 


Steam 
Water 
S.&W. 
Water 
Steam 
..do.. 
Water 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  . 
Steam 


$8,000 
5,000 


10,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,000 
8.000 

10.000 
3,000 
6,000 

50  000 

25,000 


Gold. 
..do  .. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Present  occupants. 


2.'>,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

100,000 

2,000! 

1,500 

6,000 

7,000 

60,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000! 

2o,ooo: 

3.000 

2,000 

20,000' 

15.000 


20.000 
1,000 


Gold  . 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Gold. 
..do.. 


6, 000 1  Gold  . 
4,000  ..do  .. 
3.000'.. do  .. 


10,000 
6,000 

10.000 
1,500 

20,000 


12,000 
4,500 
8,500! 

12,000 
tH.SOO 

12,500 

14,100 
3,000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,150 

15.400 


Gold  . 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Gold . 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


*  Cement  mills. 


A.  H.  Mallorv,  agent. 
Harpending  MiU  Co. 

Do. 
James  Dods  Sl  Co. 

Schnabel. 

C.  D.  Pugh  &  Ca 
Welty  &  Co. 
Staples  &,  Co. 
Grant  &Co. 
J.Rogers. 

Peachy,  Hoffman  &  Co. 
Conklin,  Hosmer  &  Co. 
Arnold,  Lee  &  Co. 


Malloy  &  Co. 
Lovel  White. 
Judkins  &  Kellogg. 
L.  G.  Trangh. 
J.  B.  BatcheUler. 
John  Parrot  t. 
Franklin  HiU  Co. 
J.  N.  Blood. 
H.  E.  BidwelL 
Bid  well  &  Aschim. 
M.  B.  Kransford. 
J.  N.  Blood  &  Co. 
Blood  &  Co. 

Do. 
Mammoth  Mining  Co. 
Elwell,  Nave  &  Co. 
King  &  Co. 
Judkins  &  Kellogg. 
L  White. 


Richard  Garvey. 
George  E.  Moore. 


James  McMechan. 
Parson  &  Cotton. 


Thomas  Pnmell,  snp't. 
S.  Grover. 
J.  Syme,  sup't. 
W.  H.  George. 
L  Isaacs. 


Eagle  Q.  M.  Co. 
21  Q.  M.  Ca 
Young  &  Co. 
Von  Humboldt  Co. 

Keystone  Q.  M.  Co. 
Stnmpfv  Si  Co. 
I..eonara  &  Co. 
Montpelier  Q.  M.  Ca 

Havens  &  Lempricli. 
Primrose  Mining  Ca 
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List  of  quart:  tuUltt,  ^f  c— CoiitiuutHl. 
C  A  LI  FO  UN  I  A— Con  t  iu  ueil. 


1     ii 


L<Hati«m. 


Name  of  mill. 


Coht. 


J»it''«4'nt  ocrupontx. 


IM^I   I 


Sierra  Co.— C«jn. 

Jim  Crow  (^nfion 

Jim  Crow  Caflon 

Jim  Crow  Cafiou 

Kanaka  Creek 

Kanaka  Ravine , 

Miadle  TubA  Kiver  . . 

Minnesota 

MinueHots 

Mountain  HouAe 

Mountain  Hoas'e 

Pike  City I 

Sierra  liuttes 

Siena  But te» ' 

Sierra  Butten i 

Sierra  Bntt^'s 

Sierra  Bnttea 

SieiTa  Butte* 

Sierra  Citv 

Sierra  CitV 

Wet  Kaviue 

Wolf  Cn»ek 

Yuha  Kiver  M.  F  ... . 

Yuba  lliver  S.  F 1 

Tuba  River  S.F ' 


SISKIYOU   COUXTY. 


lron.«»i<lej* lS'»-i   •" 

I*lumbn;jo 1-t'-  •  ■ 

Sierra  Con»i>lidateil    1^03  1- 

<)ak  Flat  Co !l?t>3   f? 

Kanalia  Q.  M.  Co l-tw  '^  •  • 

Frencli ICGo   5  . . 

Britf jj«  JL-  Co.H lMi3   5 

Califoniia. lero   4 

Bni«h  Creek li^i;?  10 

Mountain  Ilouse l^'>s   "* 

Alanktt IHHV  5 

Bitrelow  Co '.\t^>   4 

Intl(>j)em1eucv !  1  f  •>5  '^ 

Mexican -IrTw;  - . 

Sierra  Buttea  Co  . .  ..'l!*o'i  1« 

....do Ifi 

...do l5?704J 

Chiltpn 'l?-('.7   «^ 

PlHenix '!?'«'*   4 

Tuion 1.-60   J^ 

Independence '  1  '^t'*'   '^ 

Four  Hills |le«-2  4 

Chippy ,lf5tf   4 

Kentucky It jO  •  • 


.'S.&W. 
1  Water  , 
. '  St«'am  I 
.,  Water.] 
.  . .  do  ...  I 
..do...' 
,  Steam, 
.-i  Water.' 
.1  Steam.; 
..i..do... 
..'..do...' 
2. do... 
a  Water 
'-»..do... 
4.. do... 

..:..do... 

-.  ..do... 
..|..do... 
..i..do  ... 
-.j..do  ...1 
.....do  .. 
-I. .do.. 

l..do.. 

1  ..do.. 


CottonwoiMl Tonos.^ 1870   4 

HumbuK  Creek I^nh  &  Co.'s \Si>i  14 

Indian  Creek Si«kiy<»n ;i C5l»,  t* 

Oro  Fino  Shepards \^'0   i* 

Quartz  Valley Turks 1&57   4 


TRLNTTT  COUNTY.       . 

East  Fork '  East  For  k  . 

TULARE  COUNTY.       | 


.  Water. 
1,  Steam. 
•  1  .do... 
.'Water. 
l..do... 


#10, 000, 
2.«10 

60,000 
7,0(H> 

82,  .V'O 
4.000 
6.500 
4,000 

20.  IHIO 
5,3oO, 
7,000' 

6,oo;»; 

^.ooo' 

i.ooo; 

30.000' 
30,000 
.45,000 
lO.O'O 
5.  IKK) 
8, 600] 
8,000 
5,3001 
4,200| 
5,000 


186?...  1  Water. 


I 


White  River.. 
White  River. 


TUOLU MNT.  COUNTY.* 


American  Camp  .. 

Itald  Mouiitaiu 

BlueCiulch 

Cheivkee 

Cherokee 

Contidence  DiHtrict  .. 

Deer  Creek ! 

Five-mile  Creek 

Five-mile  Creek 

Jaekasrt  Hill 

N.  F.  Tuolumne  Kiv«*r 
X.  F.  Tuolumne  River 
X.  F.  Tn<»lumne  River 
X.  F.  Tuolumne  River 
X.  F.  Tuolumne  River 

INivei-tv  Hill 

Poverty  Hill 

Quartz  M«»mitaiu 

Rawhide  Ranch 

S<uiora  

SoulKliyvillo 

Soul-Hbyville 

StaniMlau"*  River 

Sutfar  Pine 

Snuar  Pine 

Suy:nrPine 

Su;:ar  Pine  


Carter's  IpfiC 

White  River IsKil 

J 

Star l!-«4 

S4»p»iia ,lrt'M 

Ea^le 'l:-lM 

Larco l>.> 

Majree 1>5!» 

( 'ontidence I  ftJU  '• 

Deer  Creek 1  -«'».'» 

Hazel  Dell 1^54' 

RverHtMj's I  ?•«'>.*) 

Walter'H 1.-5H 

Bik'Canou !".> 

Bonita 1  stW? 

(Ninniielo IHUj 

(Jrizzlv ,L<iJ» 

Starr  kins: 1  >*(»<; 

(Jolden  Rule 

H..Hlep« 

Kniix  \-  Boyle 

Rawhide  Ranch. . . 

Smora 

<filson'.H , 

SfiuNhv 

T.-leuiapli 

Dae-ner 

Kunka 

Exeel.-«lor 

tireeu's 


■|  , 


.  i-r,o 
.  1-r.r. 

.  IM-.0 

1 -.->!> 
.'1m;o 


1  s.  &  w. 

-Water., 
...do... 
2.  do  ... 

-  Steam 
3. .do. ..I 
..,..do...; 

Water. 

Steam 
. .  Water.. 
..  ..do  ...I 
..  ..do. ..I 
..  ..do... 
..  ..do...: 
- .  Steam 
..  -.do  ... 
..  ..do... 
..  ..do... 
..  ..do  ... 
..  Water  , 
- .  Steam 
..  ..do... 
..  Water. 
. .   Steam 

-  Water, 
l.do  ... 

..   Steam. 


Gold 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  , 
..d.» 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 
..do.. 
, . . do  . , 
..do. 
do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Imnikides  Q.  M.  Co. 

.    Hoaillev  Si.  Ca 

.    Sierra  Con'd  Q.  M.  Co. 

.    (hik  FlatQ.MCa 

.    Kauaka  Q.  M.  Ca 

.    French  Ca 

.    Brij^^a  &  Ca 

. '  Wnpht  &.  Bowen. 

.    Bru»h  Creek  Ca 

.    WatNOU  6c  Ca 

.    .VlaMka  Ca 

.    Bi^elow  &  Moore, 

.    Indeiiendence  M.  Co. 

. '  Mahionado  &  Ca 

.    Sierra  Buttes  Ca 
Do. 
Da 

.    ChipnsCa 

.    Beam  &  Ca 

.    Union  g.M.Ca 
Independence  Ca 
Spencer  &,  Grev. 
^lausou  &,  Ca 
McKeDzie. 


3,500  Gold.. 
10, 000].. do... 
8, 000,.. do  ... 
4,  500.. do  ... 
5, 000. .do... 


J.  M.  C.  Jone«L 
Lash  &.  Ca 

H.  T.  Shepard. 
F.  Turk. 


600:  Gold  . .    H.  Engle. 


I 


Steam.  I 
...do... 

I 


20. 000  Gohl  . 
6, 000.. do  .. 


in,  000 
5,0(M) 
10.000 
3,000 
7.000 
40.000 
C.OOO 
4.000 
10,000 
5.000 
15.000 
10, 000' 
20.  000  j 
20.000 
7.000 

15.  oo;» 

10.  0  0 
KOOO 
4.\  01X» 
15.  (H)'J 
8.  (NIO 
20.000 
20.000 
10.000 
20.000 
10,000 


Gold  . 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


J.  Carter. 

J.  C.  Birdseve. 


P.  R  Bacon. 
Phelpn  &  Ca 
Easrle  M.  O*. 

C.  Lonibarda 
Piatt  Broa 
Holladay  d&  Ca 
Doer  Cri'ek  Ca 
Bacon.  Wine  dc  Ca 
^f .  Brum  cim. 
Walters  &.  Ca 
Cobb  &  Sintin. 
Bonita  Ca 
Consuelo  Ca 
(ta^hwiler  A  Ca 
R.  Inch  &  Ca 
Golden  Rule  Ca 
He.slep  i  Ca 

J.  Haft. 

R.  P.  Johnnoo.  ap  nt 
I  Sonora  (f<dd  Ca 
Ravnion<l  Ji:  Gor '.  0!»' 

D.  bavidson  ^  Ca 

Da 
William  Daeffwr. 

E«!ward*,Afieii' 

J.  &<;.  Wright 
Green. 


'  Accor;lin«;  to  the  cen«u.s  reivirt  the  Golden  Rale  Mill  contains  flfle  'n.  an.l  the  App  Mill  ten  itamp" 
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List  of  quartz  milhf  ^-c. — Cue  tinned. 
CALIFORXIA— Continned. 


Location. 


TUOLl'MXE  Co.—Co«. 

Sugar  Pine 

Su;»arPine 

Sugar  Pine  . ..' 

SuiniiiPTTille 

Tnolunine  River 

TiiriilMvck  Creek 

Tiittli»town 

WhUky  Hill 

Whisky  Hill 

'NVliitnran'ft  Pa«« 

"U'fXHrs  Crossing 

TTcmmVu  CroH!«in«; 

WcmhIV  Croinilng 

Yaukee  Jlill 


Naiiii*  of  mill. 


Lnnilmrdo  ... 

Monitor 

Pirate  

Sunuiierh'a... 

Ituchaiian 

Uiurel  Hill  . . 
Patt<*rson'8  . . 

Pre  stfHi'H 

RemtH , 

Whitnian'a . . 

App'»  

Cl«*ni  &  f'o.'a, 
Diinrairn  — 
Shanghai  — 


1p60  8. 
l!r03  5 
lt*iW  r* 
ItfGO  H 
IH59  10 
lHo7  Vi 
1-57  10 
\fm  10 
lrr>0    5 

wr.o  5 

lei.O-iO, 

ly.')!!  41 
imi'i  loi 


YLBA  COUNTY.  j 

;  I 

Brown's  Valley '  Danebrojre l-.'O   H^ 

Brown'a  Valley leffei-jiim ! ^V2  \'2< 

Brown's  Valley Pi^nnnylvania iHri  16' 

Bmwn'a  Valley :  Sweot'  V»*njieance ...  1  ?•(>.'»  '21^ 

Ea;;leville i HC.^   8 

Indian  Rancb I  Temple.  No.  2 I HJiG   e 

Mi.UleYuba Monut  Hope ilf-W   4| 

Siiuirt8\ille j  Andrew  Jackson ,  lt*tl*)  1U| 

_^ I  


Water 

..do. 

..do. 

.|..do. 

...do  . 

2!..  do. 
I.. do  . 

.|..do  . 

.i..do  . 

.i.do  . 

.IS.&W 

.'Water 

.!..do.. 

.  ..do.. 


Cortt. 


810,000 

10,  coo 

10.  IXM) 

t>,  oooi 

10,000 

3,  000' 
10,000 

4,  5<X) 
2,000 

5,  000 
15,  (KK) 

3.000 
I     10, 000 


Gold  . 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
.,do  .. 
..do.. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 
..do., 
.-do  .. 


20. 000  Gold  . 
40,  0(H)  ..do  .. 
40,000  ..do  .. 
.•)0,000'..do  .. 
ir>,000,..do  .. 
30.000  ..do  .. 
10,0(K)|..do  .. 
12,000  ..do  .. 


Pre.Heut  occupanta. 


C.  I^ombanlo. 
Monitor  G.  Jt  S.  M.  Co. 
C.  DorMoy. 
(t.  Summers. 
Tuolumne  G.  M.  Co. 
San  Francisco  Co. 
W.  Patterson. 
Rosencrans  Sc  Co. 
C.  Reist. 
Miliier  &  Co. 
Totten  &  Griffinp. 
Clem  &  Co. 
J.  Duncan. 
Ganhwiler  &  Hooper. 


I)anebn>ge  M.  Co. 
Jelfernou  Mining  Co. 
T^ennsylvania  M.  Co. 
Sweet  Venjt'ce  M.  Co. 
,  Incoritorated. 
Do. 
Mount  Hope  M.  Co. 
Aud'w  Jackson  M.  Co. 


NEVADA. 


CHURCHILL  COUNTY. 

Sink  of  Humboldt U t  iea 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

Cope  District Cantys 

<'«»pe  Di.««trict Drew 

Mineral  HilL Mineral  Hill 


1?6<J  10   3  Water     $73,  000   Gold 


...  1-70   2  . 
. ..  i.-r.<uo . 

...  1^70  10  . 


KsiMEBALDA  COUNTY.* 

Ann>ra 

Aurora 

Aim»ra 

Aurora 

Aurora 

Aurora 

Aun)ra [ 

Aurora '■ 

Aurora 

<'ohmibns 

<'«>lumbus 

Palmetto 

Pliie  Grove 

Pine  Grove , 

Pine  Grove { 

R**'!  Mountain 

Ritckland 


I 


Antelope 

(.'(►ITee 

Independence 

Xaj»a 

Old  Antelope 

Real  del  Monte 

Stark  &  Tucker'M... 

Union  

Wide  West 

Eaton  A.  Johnson's. . 

Pioneer 

y.  Y.  nnd  S.  P.  Co.s 

Central 

Pioneer 

Wil.Hon's 

Silver  Peak  and  R.  M 
Kean's 


l.^<)4  20  . 
l?t)4  -  . 
\HV.i  16  . 

ih;2  p"  . 

K-62  8  . 
1-63  30  . 
IH()3  10  . 
1 1.-62  H  . 
1862  20  . 
1870  2. 
,1^70  10  . 
1867  10  . 
1-68  5 . 
1-66  10  . 
1.-67  10  . 
!  186^^40  . 
'187U10  . 


Steam 
..do... 


.  Steam 
.  ..do  .. 
.  ..do  .. 
.  ..do.. 

|..do.. 
.L.do  .. 
.l..do.. 

..do  .. 
_.do.. 
.  ..do  .. 

..do  .. 
.  ..do.. 
.j..do  .. 

L.do  .. 

..do  .. 
.  ..do  .. 

..do  .. 


30.  0'  0 
20.  000 


12.";.  000 

.'■..  000 
60.  (KM) 
12.  000 
4n,  000 

22.'),  000 
70.  0(M) 
10.  OIK) 
75.  000 
10.  0<K) 
12.000 
.'.0.  000 
10.000 
20,  (MKl 
20.  (MM) 

100.  000 
20.  000 


Silver."  Canty  &  Co. 
. .  do  . . .  Drew  &  Co. 
..do...' 


I 


Silver 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 
do. 
.di»  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
(rold 
.do  . 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


HUHBOLDT  COUNT Y.t  I 

Battle  Mountain Little  Giant I>67   5.     Steam. |  12,000   Silver. 

Dun  (Jlen Essex 1-67  10. ...do    ..  20.  000  .  .do  . .. 

Golronda (Jolronda 1-67  10  . .' S.&  W.|  20.  (K)0  ..do  . .. 

Gold  Run ,  Webb's K-«'  •  lo  . .   .Steam .  j  15, 000  .  .do  . . . 

*  The  census  reports  for  H.C.  Toombs's  mill  16.  for  the  Pioneer  8,  Wilson's  12,  the  Wide  West  16,  Re<l 
ilouutain  and  Silv«'r  Peak  16.  an«l  Col.  Youuff's  Pioneer  12  stamps.  Johnson's  mill,  16  stamps,  reiHirted 
by  the  census,  I  cannot  identify  in  the  .ibovc  list. 

t  According  to  the  census,  the  Star  City  Company's  mill  has  8  stami's,  L.  D.  Webb's  4  st.imps.  and  the 
Pioneer  mill  5  stamps. 


Bank  of  California. 
J.  J.  P.jor. 
William  Sharon. 
Philadelphia  Co. 
Bank  of  California. 
Bank  of  California. 
Bank  of  California. 
J.  J.  Poor. 
Greely  Brr)s. 
Eaton  St  Johnson. 
Col.  Youngs. 
N.  Y.  ^  Silver  Peak  Co. 
H.  C.  Toombs. 
Me  Adams  Co. 
William  Wilson. 
S.P.\R.M.G.i:S.M.Co 
S.  Keaii. 


G.  W.  Fox. 
E«*sex  Co. 
Star  C it v  Co. 
L.  D.  Webb. 
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List  of  quartz  mUl$f  ^c— Continued. 
NEYABA— Continued. 


LocaUoii. 


Xame  of  mill. 

t 

a 

i. 

, 

Cort. 

> 
* 

Prettent  oocapADU. 

Ji 
^ 

1 

5 

Humboldt  Co.— Con. 


Oreana i  Oreana* 

Unionville I  National ' li 

Unionville !  Fall  &  Temple's 1 1«67 

Unionville I  Pioneer 1 1862 

Unionville Silver  Mining  Co. ...  1869 

Winnemucca '  Sphioda 1867 


LANDER  COLTCTY. 


I 


Anatin Boston  and  Nevada..,  lif^-^j  10  . 

Austin >  Manhattan 1865,.J0  . 

Cortex Cortes 1864,13i. 

New  York  Ca&on. . . . ,  Mettacom 1866  -Jf)  . 

Telegraph  Ca&on '  Midas 1865  !.'» . 

Yankee  Bhide |  Empire 1866  10. 


LINCOLN  COL'XTY. 


I 


Creacent  City Alameda 186r'l0  . 

Dry  Valley i  M*'a<low  V.  M.  Co.'s.  1870  JO  - 

El  Dorado  Caflon El  Dorado 1867  10  . 


Hiko. 

Meadow  Valley. 

Meadow  Valley. 


LYON  COUNTY. 


Carson  River., 
Carson  River.. 
Carson  River. , 
Carson  River.. 
Carson  River.. 
Carson  River.. 
Carson  River. 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Davton 

Gold  Cafion 

Gold  Ca&on... 
Gold  CnQon... 
Gold  Cafion... 
Gold  Ca&on... 

Gold  Cafion 

Gold  Cafion 

Gold  Caflon... 

Gold  Cafion 

Silver  Citv 

Silver  City 

Silver  City 

Silver  City 

Silver  City 

SilvorCitV 

Silver  City 

Silver  CitV 


HikoS.  M.Co.'8. ...    1864]  10. 

Mees lt<7010. 

Pioneer 1869i  5  . 


Steam. 
..do... 
i..do  ... 

Is.&w. 

Steam 
Wator. 


Steam. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Sleara 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


$50,000,  Silver. 
2,000,  Gold.. 
40.000!  Silver 
35, 000. .do  ... 
1*3,000  ..do 
10,000 


80,000 
160.000 
90,000 
50,000 

lao.ooo 

60.000- 


Oreana  Co. 

Evans  &.  Jennings. 

Fall  &  Temple. 

Pioneer  Co. 

,  Silver  Mining  Co. 

do  ...I  SphiodaCo. 


SUver 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


'  Manhattan  S.M.  Co. 
I  Wenlian  4:  Page. 


I 


I 


Carson  Valley 

Eureka 

Franklin 

Island 

S(m  Francisco 

Winters  &.  Robedee's 

Wood  worth 

BirdsalldcCo.'st  ... 

Daney 

Illinois 

Imperial  No.  2 

Rook  Point 

Tailings 

Atlanta 

Eastern  Slope 

Excelsior 

KeWy  No.  2 

Keystone 

Phceuix 

Sacramento 

Swans(>a 

Weston's  I 

Bacon 

Devil's  Gato 

Eni;le .<. 

Hoiie 

Kelsey  No.  1 

Pioneer 

Sherman's 

Trench's 


1870'..' 
186120, 
1861  lo' 
186210 
186l'l0 
1870,  2 
1864  24 
186.VJ0 
I186315' 
'1864  1.V 
'18«J2  15 

:i86i5«»; 


80.000,  Silver 
100. 000;..  do... 

60,000  ..do... 
100, 000!.. do  ... 

75.000  .-do  ... 

40, 000.. do... 


18641.-1 


11865: 10 
1862il6! 
.186i;i0 
18661.-1 
1865:  5 
1862  20 
:i86l  15 
1862  20 

1862  15 

1863  20, 
1861 15, 
186S  ..I 
1870  10 
1861 10 
186115; 
1870  5 
186120 


.  Water. 
.  S.4cW. 
...do... 
.  ..do... 
4  Water. 

.    S.dDW- 

.  Wator 

. ;  Steam . 

.  ..do... 

Water.' 

S.&W  I 

Steam .  ■ 

..do... 

..do... 

..do. ..I 

..do...; 

< . .  do  ... 

'.do...! 

I. .do...! 


do 
.  i . .  do  . . 
.  ..do., 
.'..do.. 
4  Water 
.'  Steam 
.|..do.. 
.|..do  .. 
.  ..do  .. 
.  ..do.. 


NYE  COl'NTT.§ 


I 


Belmont Belmont  S.  M.  Co.s.  1866 10  . 

Belmont CoiAbiuation  Co,  's ...  1868  40  . 


Steam 
..do... 


30,000 
65,000 
35.000 
35,000 
35.000 

5.000 
75,000| 
145, 0001 
55.0001 
35,0(K) 
40,000, 
170,  ooo! 
15,000| 

8.000! 
40.0001 
25,00<i 

4.OOOI 

10, 000; 

4O.OO0I 
35,000 
4.5,000 
35,000 
50,000 
25,000 

5,000 
30,000 
25.000 
4.5.000 

8,000 
50.000 


50,000 


Silver. 
..do... 
..do... 

Gold.. 
..do... 
..do... 

Silver. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
do... 

G.&S. 

Silver 

G.&S 

Silver 

G.&S 

Silver 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

Gold.. 
..do... 

Silver 
..do... 

Gold.. 

SUver 


Meadow  Valley  M  To. 
Riverside  Mining  (.  <> 
I.  Wilson,  snp't 
James  Mee. 
Ely  &  Raymond. 


Caraon  Vallev  M.  (  0. 

Union  M.&iL  Co. 

Union  M.&M.  Co. 

Cook  &  Ca 

C.  A.  Shad. 

Winters  &  Rob«de«. 

Hobart  Sc  Co. 

Binlsale  &  Co. 

Daney  Mlnine  Co. 

Union  M.  and  M.  C«. 

A.  M.  £<lgingtoa. 
I  A.  M.  EdgingtoB. 

Janin  &  Boyd. 
1  Hill  &  Co. 
I  Rigby  St  DoQglas. 

Briggs  &  Co. 

HilHc  Co. 

Likens  &  Co. 

Hentscb  &  Bertnti. 

Union  M.  &  M.  Co. 
,  Union  M.&M.  Co. 

Weston  &  Co. 
.  Fair  M.  &  Flood. 

Devil's  Gate  M.  Co. 

Virginia  Water  C". 
,  Hoiie  Mining  Ca 

Union  M.  &  M.  C«. 

J.  P.  Jones  &  Ci». 

George  Sherman. 

Fair  M.&  Flood. 


250. 000;..  do. 


Silver.    R.  B.  Canfield. 


*  Mill  and  fnmace. 

tRebailtinl870. 

I  Weston's  mill  is  reported  in  the  census  with  20  stamps.  The  same  source  gives  the  aggregate  nam- 
lier  of  stamps  of  the  Union  Milling  and  Mining  Company  as  146,  while  in  the  above  list  only  90  are  ma 
merated.    Ilirdsale  &  Co.'s  mill,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  no  stamps,  but  40  pans  working  taiUnsv 

^  Acconling  to  the  census  report  the  mill  nf  the  Rii;by  Compuiy  has  5  stamps  The  same  report  lu« 
the  following  mills,  which  I  cannot  identify  in  the  above  list:  CambridceCompany,  20  stamps:  Mammoth 
Company,  10  stamps;  Utica  &  Herkimer,  5  stamps;  NurthumlH>rland.  10  stamps';  and  Old  Dominion  li 
stamps. 
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Li9t  of  quartz  millSy  j'c. — Continued. 
XEYADA-  Contimied. 


Location. 


Nte  County— Cod. 


Belmont 

ElUuortb 

Ellsworth 

Hot  Creek 

Hot  Creek 

loDe , 

lone 

Northumberland. 

Ophir  Caflon 

Reveille 

Reveille 

San  Antone 

Silver  Park 

Silver  Park 

Waabington 


ORMSBT  COUSTT. 


Caraon  City.. 
Caraon  City. . 
Caraon  City.. 
Cardon  City.. 
Empire  City . 
Empire  City  . 


8T0REY  COU.NTT.§ 


American  City. 
American  City. 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

GoldHiU 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 


Gold  Hill 

(J.ddHill 

Gold  Hill 

Gold  Hill 

<}oldHill 

(JoldHill 

GoldHiU 

Gold  Hill 

Virginia  City . 
Virjqnia  City . 
Vir^nia  City . 
Virginia  City . 
Virginia  City . 

Virginia  City . 
Virginia  City  . 
Virginia  Citv  . 
Virginia  City . 


Xame  of  mill, 


Gonld  8l  Curry 

PabUte 

Jones's* 

Hot  Creek  S.  M.  Co. 

Valley 

Kniclcerbocker 

Pioneer 

Quintero  S.  M.  Co.'s . 

Twin  River  S.M.Co'8 

Rutland* 

ar.&R.s.  M.Co.*. 

RigbyS.M.Co 

Chandler  6c  Parsons. 
Silver  Peak 


Brunswick 
Merrimac 
Santiago 
Vivian.. 

Mexican  & 186144, 

Yellow  Jacket !l865  40; 


Water.  50,000  Silver 
..do  ...I  13J,000..do  ... 

..do  .  ..I '..do  ... 

..do...!  45,000..do  ... 
..do  ..I  100, 000.. do  ... 
'  S.  &.W.|  200, 000.. do  ... 


Badger  |J 

Bay  State jSJ . 

Atlas IR64  15. 

Boston ;l(^<n   5' . 

Douglaas Ie61,10  . 

Empire I....lti0'. 

Gold  Hill lldCS   6'. 

Imperial jl«?60  44  . 

lontj 5  . 

Marvsville 9  . 

Pacific ,....'30|. 

Papoose 18671  6  . 

Petaluma Il867  24  . 

Piute    !...   20;. 

Ramsdell  &  Tboni-  .1866  4  . 
son's.  I    I 

Rhode  Island '251 

Sapphire 1862  16| 

Suc^ior 186220 

Sunderland —  10 

1865|  2 

Atlantic 186316 

Hoosier  State 1862  18 


Steam 
j..dd  . .. 
I . . do  . . . 

..do... 

..do... 

.  ^do  . . . 
' . . do  . . . 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 
.-do... 
.do... 


Silver 

40.000  ..do  .. 

55,000..d.>  ... 
8, 000  (J.  &  S 

15,000  Silver. 
I. .do  ... 

18,000  ..do  ... 

luO.OOO  ..do  ... 

9,000  ..do  .., 

50.  000.. do  ... 
120, 000.. do  ... 

14, 000... do  .. 


Land's . 

Mariposa 

Sacramento  &  Mere- 
dith. 

Sierra  Nevada 

Summit 

Wlnfleld 


. ...  ,20 

1870  20 

I 
1868  20 
1864  20 


I 


-do  .. 
..do.. 

-do... 
..do  ... 
Water. 

Steam 
..do... 
.-do... 
..do... 
..do... 
I 
..do...,. 
..do. ..I 
..do  ..' 
..do 


40,000 

60,000 

5,000 

100,000 
30.  WK) 
20.00J 
2.'>,000 
1,000 

'46,666 
60,000 
20,000' 
12, 000, 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

..do... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
G.&S. 
SHver 
..do  ... 
..do... 


San  Fran,  ic  R.  Co. 


Chandler  &  Parsons. 
Silver  Peak  M.&M.  Co. 


Union  Mill  &  M.  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Vivian  M.  Co. 
Union  Mill.  &  M.  Co. 
Yellow  Jacket  S.  M.  Co. 


Scale  &.  Beatty. 

Smith  &  Stephenson. 
'  C.  C  SteveuHon. 

Empire  Mill  Co. 

Gold  Hill  M.  6l  M.  Co. 

Imperial  M.  &.  M.  Co. 

Hope  M.  &  M.  Co. 

John  Rule. 

Pacific  Mill  Co. 

Taylor,  Goulding    k, 
■      Armstrong. 

Sharon  4t  Mackey. 

W.  S.  Hobart. 

Ramsdell  &  Thompson. 

Belcher  M.  Co. 

W.  S.  Hobart. 

Suwor  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Union  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Richard  Schweiss. 

Union  M.  &  M.  Co. 
I  M.  Lynch. 

Union  M.  &  M.  Co. 
'  Fair  &  Mackey. 

Sacramento  M.  &  M.  Co. 


I  Gold.    I 

40.  OOOl .  .do  . . .  I  N.  H.  A.  Mason. 
80, 000  Silver  .  Union  M.  &  M.  Co. 
I .  .do  . . .  i  Berry,  Evans  Sc  Co. 


•  Rebuilt  in  1870. 

f  Estimated  cost. 

t  The  nnmber  of  stamps  of  the  Brunswick  mill  is  given  by  the  census  as  30. 

\  Remodeled  1870. 

j|  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  list  with  that  furnished  by  the  census.  Acconliiyf  to  the  latter  the 
following  mills  are  here  omitted :  Proctor,  Jennings,  Bassett's.  Parks  8t  Bowie's,  Evan's — all  tailing 
mills :  and  Gould  Sc  Curry,  80  stamps ;  Ogdcn,  15 :  Flower>%  18 :  Nevada,  21 :  Bassett's,  18 :  Empire  State, 
15:  Occidental,  30  stamiM.  According  to  the  same  source  the  Succor  has  15;  the  Empire,  16;  the  Hoo- 
sier State,  15 ;  the  Atlas,  18;  Bay  State,  18  stamps.  On  the  other  hand  several  mills  which  appear  in  the 
above  list  are  not  contained  in  the  census,  or  cannot  l)e  identified. 
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Liftt  of  quart:  wi7/«,  tfc — ContiiiiRMl. 
XEVADA— Coutiniied. 


I  ill 


Location. 


WA8H0K  COUXTT. 


Na«xu»  of  mill. 


il    3^1       I 


Pni»ent  (jcniiunt*. 


Franktown !  Dall's .l-^Gaeo 

Pleamiut  Valley IVnielic  . .  ,1^6*2  15 

Truckee  Meadows  ...    £uju;liHh  Company's  .  |18f»2  20 

Washoe  Citv i  A tchison ;l!^51  20 

"Washoe  CitV !  Ilaok  Action I-^GII  . . 

Washoe  CitV Little  Savage IH68  . . 

Washoe  Citv ;  New  York 1865  24 

Washoe  City ,  Savage ISKJ 16 


S.&W.e250,000  Silver 
..do...      75. 000.. do.. 

.  Water.  200, 000;.. do  .. 
'S.<fcW.     60. 000. .do.. 

8  Steam..    10, 000.. do  .. 

8  ..do  ...      10,0(K)  ..do  .. 

.  ..do  ..I  110, 000.. do  .. 
S.&W.     75. 000 -.do.. 


WHITE  riXK  CO UXTY. 

Eberhanlt 

£gau 

Egan 


John  Dall. 
rnion  M.  &.  M.  C<>. 
J.  J.  DuDDe. 
Savage  M.&M.C.< 
D.  E.  Avery. 

Do. 
Union  M.  &  M.  <M. 
Savage  M.  at  M.(V 


I 


I 


Hamilton  . 


Hamilton 

Hamilton  ..*.... 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Mineral  City . . . 
Mont«  (3hriftto  . 

Newark 

Sherraantowu . . 
Sherman  town . . 
Sherman  town . . 
Sberniantown . . 
Sheruiantown . . 
Shemiantown . . 
Shemiantowu . . 
Shemiantown . . 


Stanforji's 1869  30  . 

Social  &  Steptoe's. . .  1867  10  . 

Social    &    Steptoe's  I 5. 

Old  Mill.  I        I 

Big  Smoky 1869  20  . 

Chicago 1869  10. 

Davtou 1869  20  . 

Henderson's '1869   5! . 

Manhattan 18^59  30  . 

Nevada 186910. 

Swansea 1869  10. 

Ti-easure |I869   5. 

White  Pine 186910. 

Robinson's | H» . 

Monte  Christo 1865   5| . 

Newark 1866  20|. 

Drake's 1186910. 

Kohler'H 1868   5. 

Little  Cfiant 1869   5. 

Meti-opoliUu 1869  15  . 

Oasis 1868   8  . 

Sheba  1869  10  . 

Staples 1869   8  . 

Vernon 1869   8  . 


Steam .  \  250. 000 Aurora  Sonth  i  "o. 

..do...|     25,000, Social  4:  STeptiir«'o. 

..do. ..I I        Do. 


.do  ...     60,000  Silver 


..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do  . 
..do. 


30,000 
100.000 

15,000; 
120,  (m\ 

35,000 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do 

.do 


30,000.  G.&S. 
40, 000'  Silver  . 
30, 000,. do  ... 


15.000 

00, 000 

40.0(10  Silver 
15. 000.. do  .. 
24,000  ..do  .. 
120.00'»  ..d«  .. 
70.000  ..do  .. 
45, 000.. do  .. 

45. 00<l 

25,  000 


Treasure  Hill  XL  A  M 

Co. 
Chicago  Co. 
H.  G.  BUmlell. 

H.  G.  Blasdell. 
McCoue  ii  Unnti. 
Perkins,  Flint  i  (<•. 
Great  Baffin  Co. 
Miller  Sc  Co. 
Mineral  Citv  Co. 
Monte  Chrirto  < «.. 
Chihuahua  Co. 
Eberhanlt  Co. 

!  Carpenter  &  Br-tt. 

'  Mi*trop«litaB  to. 
ElH-rharilt  Co, 

!  OslMtm  6l  C«>npy 
Bntler  A:  Swmi^-r 
Vernon  Mill  t'o. 


OREGON. 


BAKEK    COUXTY. 


Anbum I  White  &  Company's ' . .    1; 

Baker  City Ruckels'  s* 1 864  10  ..  I  Water. ,  ^6,  000 


Gold. 
..do 


Rye  Valley Green's Ie70  . .    1 1  Silver 


ORAXT  COU>-TY.  |  i 

Prairie  Diggingsl '  Prairie  Diggings 1868  8   1 


E.  M.  While  &  C-. 
Brown  Si  Virtne 
Charles  Grwn. 


Water.   20.000  i  Gold..'  Ijicock  &  Co. 


JACKSON  COUXTY.  *     I  |  , 

Applegate Steamboat 1 860   4   3  Water.  8, 000 

Danlauelles Occidental 1 866  10  2  Steam .  1. 200 

JacksonCreek I  Hopkins's IHiO   5   l..do.,.  8,000 

Jackson  Creek Johnson's 1 862  . .    2  Water.  4, 000 

Rogue  River Jewctts 1861   5  . .  Steam .  10, 000 

Sterling Ivch'w 1865..    1  Horse'  5CK) 

Thompson  Creek Thompson  Creek 1865  . .    4  Water.,  1, 500 


Gold.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do... 
..do  .. 


Fowler  &  Cn. 
Hogan  &  ('•». 
Hopkins  A:  C«. 
Johnson  Si  Co- 
Byba  &  Co. 
Porter  Iv*»». 
Morris  &  Co. 


*  The  census  rei>orts  Ruckels's  mill  to  have  12  ntanips.  and  unless  the  number  of  stamps  has  W*'- ' ' 
crea.'M-d  since  1869.  when  I  visited  the  locality,  this  is  the  correct  numln^r. 

t  Accordhiij  to  the  census  the  l»vaiirie  Diggings  mill  has  now  10  stamps :  the  same  autlwrity  t»u:  •"• 
another  mill  in  this  county,  which  must  have  been  erectetl  during  1870,  viz,  that  of  the  John  IU\  <  '•'- 
panv.  8  stamiis. 

I  NVhcn  I  visited  thv'  county  in  le69.  Hopkins's  and  Jewett's  mills  were  both  al(en*d  into  mv^U-v 
(See  last  rejiort,  page  216.) 
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List  of  quartz  millSf  i^'C, — Coutiuucd. 
OREO  ON— Coutinued. 


Location. 


JOsETHIXE  COUNTY 

Enterprise 

LWIOX  COCXTY. 

EA^le  Creek 

Hoqaino 

Kooater 


Xaino  of  mill. 


Enterprise. 


Z  i  5  £  ■ 


;2 


Cost. 


18C510  2  Water.  1*18, 000 

I    !    1 


Eagle , 

Carter  &  Davis 1 865  5   i:  Water.     8,  000 

LaGrando 11866  5.. I. .do...     b,  000 


Present  f>ccnpant8. 


o   ! 


Gold.. 


Gold.. 


-  Cohen. 


Meacham  Bros.  Sc  Co. 
Carter  &  Davis. 
La  Grande  Co. 


ALTURAS   COCXTT. 


Bf'ar  Creek  . 
iJ^ar  Creek  . 


(^liftlen  . 


Idabo 1865 

Waddiugham  G.  and  . 

S.  M.  Co. 
WaddinshamG.and  j. 


aadinKba 

S.  ^L  Co. 
Elk  Creek '  Pittsbnrg  &  Idaho 

G.  and  S.  M.  C«). 

RM  Warrior  Creek  , .  i  Harris  &,  Benson 

K.Y.    6c  Idaho  G. 

M.  Co. 


12..  Steam. G.  &S., 

10,.  ..do  ...; ..do  . 


lied  Warrior  Creek  . . 
RhI  Warrior  Creek. 


Vi.lcano 

Yuba  Districlt. 


BOISE   COUXTT. 


(i-^nite  Creek  . 
'•liiriite  Creek  . 
'i  limes  Creek.. 

I'liuM^er 

Siminiit  Flat... 


IIKVHO    COLTfTV. 


l""n'rire 

V.'jiru'irrt  Diejrins. 
Warn-ns  Diggins. 


Victor  G.  and  S.  M. 

Co.  * 
Defrees . 


1    ' 
40  ..  Steam. 

..do  ... 

1 
10   3 

..do  ... 

10..' 

..do... 

10..  1  Steam 
20  ..  ..do  ... 

..do  ... 
..do...! 

Bledsoe 10 


Gold  Hill 1^J6?•25. 

White  6u  Co.'s I87n  10  . 


Gooilwin 1865 

Elk  Horn 1HJ5 

Summit  Flat 18ot 


Davis  &  Souther's  . 


LKMHI  COUNTY. 

Arij»tt'*Cre«ik 

<JWy|lEE    COUNTY. 


Mnsgrove  &  Sous. . .  1869 


.do. 
.do  . 


Steam     $75, 000  Gold  . 
..do  ...      15,01)0  ..do  .. 

Water.! '.do  .. 

..do  ..    ..do.. 

Steam. '..do  .. 


Idaho  M.  Co. 
Waddingham  G.  and 
S.  M.  Co. 
Do. 

P. and  LG.and  S.M, 

Co. 
Harris  &,  Benson. 
X.  Y.  &  Idaho  G^M. 

Co. 
Victor  G.  and  S.  3L  Co. 


Gold  Hill  Company. 
White  «t  Co. 
Goodwin  &.  Co. 
Elk  Horn  Mill  Co. 
Goodwin  &  Co. 


Steam Gold  . .    Davis  &,  Sontlier. 


5..  ..do 
10..   Water 


do 
-do. 


1  Water Gold  . .    Musgrove  Sl  Son. 


I 


Ki«^tRnbv  1  XewYork 1865 2r)  . 

>.int  lJi«trict i  Black's leOT;  5. 

i  .:iu  District Iowa lf?67i..i. 

1  rr.n  Difiirict I  Rising  Star IrGHlJO  . 

MvirCitv ;  Cosmos iwiolO,. 

^:lv»r Ciry j  Ida  Elmore L-^tio 20i . 

>l\»rCity j  Minear 1864   5'. 

^li vet  City Morning  Star Ie64   8  . 


^^lv.•rCitv.... 
^Iv-rCitV.... 
>:iik.  rCrwk  - 
fe.nktr Creek  . 


Shoenbar 1865  10  . 

Webf.MU 1^5   5  . 

Ainsworth l!:'64  10  . 

Sinker  Creek I  s65  10  . 


Steam. 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  ... 
.-do  ... 

..rlo  ... 
..do  ... 
..do  .. 
..do  .. 


140,000  G.&.S. 

20.00i>  ..do  ... 

30,000  ..do  ... 
350,000  ..do  .. 

70.0(M)  ..do  ... 
i  120, 000,. -do  ... 
I    25,000i..do  ... 

75,000;..do  ... 
I  I 

I  60.  000.. do.. 
1  25,0<M)  ..do  ... 
,    70,  000  ..do  ... 

70,000  ..do  ... 


Owvbee  M.  Co. 
J.  s:  Black. 
J«)hn  Williams. 
Rising  Star  M.  Co. 
S.  Williard. 
Ida  Ellmoro  M.  Co. 
Minear  M.  and  M.  Co. 
Oro  Fino  G.  and  S.  M. 

Co. 
O.  S.  Hazard. 
AVcbfoot  Milling,Co. 
Oregon  S.  N.  Co. 
Sinker  Milling  Co. 


•  Aicording  to  tbn  statement  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Bnekmln.stor.  wlio  vwitetl  this  district  for  me  in  the  latter 
I«n  of  H69,  the  Victor  mill  had  only  12  stamps  and  was  Mtjmdini:  iiUe. 

*  Thv  Monarch  mill,  with  one  Fr»*iich  burr,  out;  ca-st-irou  grindrr,  two  Varney  pans,  one  settler,  and 
•:»♦•  rvMiHting  furnace,  is  omitted  hen*. 
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L'mt  of  quartz 

mills' 

-Continnetl. 

A-RIZOXA. 

II 

1  .[ 

*: 

Location. 

Name  of  mill. 

5  S 

1 

;            Pros 

ll 

11' 

u 
3t 

S 

1    . 

?? 

^^' 

Present  oocitfiaotJi. 


PIMA  COUNTY. 

Apache  Pass 


YAVAPAI  COUNTY.* 


Big  Bug  District 

Haasayampa  DiHtrict. 
HaflBavampa  District. 

Walker  District 

Walker  District 

Wickenburg 

Wickenburg 

Bradshaw  District  . . . 
-Goodwin  District 


YU>IA  COUNTY. 

Gila  City 


Harris  or  Montana 10  .  J  Steam Gold  . .'  Harris  or  MuntuuC* 


Big  Bug |10  ..| 

Xojrs  ifc  Curtis's , ilO  .-' 

Sterling's I |10  ..  ..do  .. 

Eureka |....  10-.  ..do 

Thnnderbolt 1  ..|..do 

Vultnre 1*^  40  - .  .  .do 

Wickenburg ;lt»65 10  . . ' .  .do 

Jackson's hstO  4  2. .do 


Steam.' Gold. 

do S.&G. 

Silver. 

Gold.. 

do... 

do... 


Gray  &  Hilchfotk. 
NoyVs  &,  CnrtiA. 
Stirling  Comp«UY- 
C.  C.  Bean. 

Tnltnre  Hinins  ('*•. 


Bowers' 4   41  Water.! '..do  . 


Jones' , 


I !.  -do  ...  I  Hinton's  Est.  &.  ('... 

do  . . . '  Jackson  Brothem 
U.  Bowers  &  Co. 


I    ■  I 

10,.. I  Steam. I . 


r 


Gold  . . '  Jones  &  Co. 


There  are  probably  one  hundred  arrastras  in  the  Territory,  some  of  which  are  propelled  by  wat«  r  yA 
others  by  horse-power.  As  water  is  sometimes  short,  and  Indians  occasionally  steal  tne  horses,  am>^ira« 
«f  either  class  are  often  idle.  Some  are  abandoned  for  fear  of  Indian  assaults.  Arrastras  are  lo* 
running  in  Walker,  Martinez,  Bradshaw,  Turkey  Creek,  Hassayampa  and  some  other  districts. 

In  Mojave  County  there  is  one  stamp-mill,  that  of  the  Morse  Association,  at  Haniyville.  It  hast*'- 
stamps,  driven  by  steam,  and  the  necessary  pans  and  Bottlers.  It  was  erected  to  work  the  gold  -t-  • 
from  the  celebrated  Moss  ledge,  but  is  now  idle. 

*  The  Big  Bug  mill  has  one  arrastra  and  the  Thunderbolt  four. 

List  of  quartz  mills — Contiiiiied. 
NEW  MEXICO. 


Locality. 

1                        Name  of  mill. 

Metal. 

Horse-iwwer.    r    = 

i  Steam.  Watrr.  .j    ; 

TAOS  COUNTV. 

San  Antonio 

Arroyo  Hondo  Mining  and  Ditch  Co  . . . 

Gold 

1        36     -J... 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

1 

Negro  Gulch ,  Bartolemew's  . 

Ute  Creek Aztec 


8AXTA  Ft  COUNTY.        I 

Real  do  Dolores ,  New  Mexico  Mining  Co's. . 

Real  del  Tuerto I  Candelaria 


GRANT  COUNTY. 


Gold Steam.' 

.do la 


Gold . 
..do  .. 


Pinos  Altos Pinos  Altos  Miuiiig  Company's  . 

Bear  Creek ,  Ryesmn 

Bear  Creek ■  Reynolds  &  Griggs,  ( Auiln^rg)  . . 


60 

aot 


18 

IS  I 
Id 
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Ltitt  of  quarts  mills — Continued. 
COLORADO. 


I-ocality. 


Name  of  mill. 


I  ^^ 


s 


GILPIX  COL-VTT. 

Central  Citv  District I  Rnh's,  watormill. 

I  Biite8,  pRii-mill 


MontoziiDia  . 

'  Gunuell 

I  Lexinj^ton 

Bay  State 

Montana , 

I  Mclnlyre 

I  AViunebago  

I  Tasher 

'  Kimber 

I  Gnnnell  Central 

I  Mather's 

I  Kip  6:,  Bnell's,  and  hoisting.. 

I  Wflsouii 

I  Rocky  Mountain 

I  KarraganiMitt 

I  Httrper'8 

Chlorine  workH,  cniaher,  &c. 
KoMell  ami  Lake  Districts  . .    >'orth  Star  mill 

Ayers' 

Rochdale 

I  Bradley's 

Lewis  6c  Co 

I  Sowden 

!  Missouri's  Hill 

Moses' 

(iranada 

I  Reed's 

I  Lincoln's 

Keystone 

I  Monitor 

I  Great  Western 

I  .Brastow's 

Cheney's 

PewalJic 

Nevada  District Potter's 

I  Clayton's. 


r»ppec»rj-  and  Enterprise  Dis- 
tricts. 


BeTerly  &  Koonce's  . 

New  liedford 

Sullivan's 

Stoner . , 
Waterman's . 
Philadelphia. 
Whltcomb's . 
First  National. 
American  Flag. 
Ophir  . 

Gilpin 

Old  Boston 

Bostfin  and  Colorado. . . 

La  Cross© 

Hardesty's 

Beverly's 

Eureka,  (Watermau's). 

University 

Holbrook 

Nesinith 

B<»btail,  (Lake's) 

Salisbury's 

Consolidated  Bobtail  . . 

Fulleiton's 

L.C.Mile;v'S 

L.  Arnjihi's.  (water)  . . 

Sensenilerfer's 

Polar  Star 

Borhani  &.  Mellor's 

Holman's.  (water) 

Filzpatrick's 

Consolidated  Gregory.  - 


25 
120 
15 
25 
40 
35 
25 
35 
12  I 
12 
30  I 

^  I 
70 

\t 

bO 
10 
15 
75 
12 
75 
40 


12 
100 
12 
15 
60 
40  ! 
40 
50  ! 
12  I 
40 
15  I 
30 
12 
16 


10 

70 
100 

25 

70 

50 

35 

24 

12  I 
lOO 

12  I 

15 

12  ' 

^   I 

15 

12  I 
15 

20  I 

to 

20  I 
15  I 
15  ' 


30 
20  I 


18  I 
140 


18 
24 

'36* 
24 
20 
12 
12 
24 
6 
12 
10 
40 
50 
10 

"22" 
12 
10 
22 
15 
12 
10 
12 
30 
15 
12 


SO 
12 

"is 

37 
12 
12 
12 
12 
32 
25 
22 
25 
10 
24 
IS 
12 

"i-i* 
12 

8 
20 
15 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
)5 
20  I 
10 
20 
32 
20  I 
12 
10 
50 


20 


6 
12 


22 


20 
12 

15 
37 
12 
12 


32 
25 
22 
25 


18 
12 

12' 
12 

26" 
15 
15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

15 

20 

10 

20  I 

32  I 

SO  1 

'io  "I 

25  1 


2S 

'35- 

*«" 
35 

'2is. 
ia 
■75 


59 

la 

40 

IS 

30 
32 
16 


60 

100 

25 

7tt 


S4 
12 

12 
15 

'25 
15 
12 

15 
20 
80 
15 
15 
lt> 


30 
20 


18 
70 
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lAtt  qf  quarig  mtll*— Continued. 
COLOBADO-Contioued. 


LooaUty. 


OiLPUf  couKTT— Continaed. 

Gref^ory  and  EnterpriBe  District*— 
Contmued. 


Kame  of  milL 


I 


|!| 
a.  .   ■ 


u 
3 

a 
a 

g 

5 

s  '  i 


J.  B.  Norton's 

New  York 

Suilivan  &,  Wheeler's. 


Eagle  O.M.  Co 

Honins  6.  M.  Co 

Hetzer's 

Dickerson's 

Whipple 

Teats,  (cmshers,  &c) . 

Roagh's 

Smith  Sc  Parmelee 

Brign 

Douglas 

SterUng 

Walker's 

Shearer 

Manhattan 

Boston  and  Colorado. . 

Chicago 

Hurd^. 


S.  B.  Morgan,  Agent . 

PerigoCo 

Black  Hawk G.M.  Co. 


20 
45 
15 
90 
100 
60 


25 

90 

'20 


85 
125 

eo 

15 
90 
10 
40 
20 
90 
20 
40 

I    '^ 
120 


15 
95 
50 
90 
90 
12  i 


«4i 

5S 


r 


Furnaces. 
20  I 


85       W 


List  of  quartz  mlU — Continued. 


LocaUty. 


CLBAB  CBKEK  COUKTT. 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Bakerville 

BOULDEB  COUNTT. 


PARK  COUNTT. 


LAKE  COUNTT. 


Horse  pow? r.    z 


Name  of  miU. 


L.Huepeden  6c  Co !  Silver 

Brown  Silver  Mining  Company i  Silver 

Stewart's '  Silver     

Palmer  and  Nichols Gnldd&Silver 

Wilson  and  Cass  Co I  Silver 

Baker  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Companies  . .  Gold  St  Silver 


Davidson  &  Smith Gold 


Pioneer  Mining  Company '  Gold . 


Yankee  Blade 

Hayden  Sc  Son 

Treasury  Mining  Company. 


Gold. 
Gold. 
Gold. 


35   . 

35  1. 
35  I. 

16 

ar 

* 

10!)       'J^ 

t 

•£ 

125    - 

70    . 

* 

15 

90     3P 
»       9 

....     15 


*  The  list  of  mills  in  Clear  Creek,  Boulder.  Park,  and  Lane  Connties,  Colorado,  is  imperfect  a*^^ 
having  been  taken  of  such  only  as  were  running  in  the  summer  of  1670 ;  and  even  of  these.  I  fesr.  (iw 
returns  not  yet  having  arrived,)  a  number  have  been  omitted.  The  census  retoraa,  however,  do  on 
even  contain  as  many  as  are  here  given. 
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List  of  quartz  milU — Continued. 
WYOMING. 


T^ocation. 

Horse-iwwer. 

1 

1       ^ 

Steam. 

Water. 

Sooth  Paaa  City 

Hennlt 

Miner's  Delight 

Gold. . . . 

Water. 

6 

fwnth  Pam  Oitv 

rinid  -. 

40 

8 

10 

Atltintkr  City , 

Anthony  &.  &win's ]  fkild 

10 

Elkhorn 

Yoonir  America* 

Gold.... 

10 

Soath  Pass  Citv 

Gold.... 

10 

Kidder  &  Ma«on 

Gold.... 

10 

Kioe&Co 

Gold.... 

10 

Collins  &  Co 

Gold.... 

10 

Wheeler,  Hall  Sc  Jeffers 

Gold.... 

fiO 

Wheeler,  Hall  Sc  Jeffera 

Gold.... 

90 

Mammoth  Compmy 

Gold.... 

90 

*This  mill  was  bamed  down  late  in  the  fall  of  1870. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 
NARROW-GAUGE  RAILWAYS. 

The  ait  of  miniri^jf  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  railway 
<;ystem.  Not  only  was  the  steauiengiiie  primarily  employed  in  mining, 
and  developed  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  that  industry,  but  long 
before  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motor  the  idea  of  traction  upon  tramways 
was  originated,  so  far  as  we  can  now  discover,  in  mines.  It  dates  back, 
according  to  some  authorities,  to  the  Egyptians,  w^ho  made  use  of  this 
auxiliary  in  their  quarries*.  But  mining  has  scarcely-  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  the  combination  of  steam-power  and  rails,  which  has  been 
utihzed  to  so  astonishing  an  extent  in  commerce  and  travel.  Mines  are 
geuerall^^  located  in  more  or  less  mountainous  districts,  presenting  to 
the  railway  engineer  unusual  difficulties  of  grade  and  curve,  and  thus 
enhancing  the  cost  of  construction,  while  they  offer  in  return  a  com- 
parativelyv  small  amount  of  remunerative  traffic.  Railways,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  continually  tended  toward  forms  of  construction  in- 
volving greater  cost  and  requiring  greater  income  for  their  profitable 
maintenance,  and  have  thus  been  almost  excluded  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  ma-ny  mining  districts.  The  coal  and  iron  mines,  the 
products  of  which  are  bulky  and  give  rise  directly  and  indirectly  to  a 
vast  transportation  business,  form  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Recently,  however,  the  attention  of  engineers  has  been  caljed  to  two 
systems  of  railway  construction,  which  put  a  new  face  upon  the  problems 
involved. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  center-rail  system,  illustrated  in  the  Mont 
Cenis  Raihvay,  which  was  opened  in  June,  1868.  This  method  is  appli- 
cable to  mountain  passes  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  locomotive;  and  the  road  just  mentioned  has  proved  that 
trains  of  passengers  and  goods  may  thus  be  safely  carried  ui)on 
gradients  and  curves  which  would  have  previously  been  considered 
perilous  or  impracticable.  Up  to  September,  1870,  its  trains  had  run 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  miles,  and  transported  between 
France  and  Italy  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  i)assengers,  without 
injury  to  a  single  jierson.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  this  plan  that  the 
direct  cost  of  traction  is  very  small.  On  the  Mont  Cenis  road,  it  is 
reported  to  have  been  about  97  cents  per  train-mile ;  but  there  were 
mechanical  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  engines,  whicli  will  here- 
after bo  avoided  on  similar  lines,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of 
traction  can  be  reduced  to  half  the  above  sum.  Probably  the  best  that 
can  be  expected  is,  that  a  center-rail  line  over  a  difficult  country  may 
be  maintained  Jind  operated  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  a  line  for  ordinary  engines  over  the  same  region ; 
the  latter  being  of  course  much  longer.  The  principal  saving,  there- 
fore, is  in  the  original  cost  of  construction;  and  this  might  be  vast  in 
amount.  In  fact,  we  may  reasonably  i)resnme  that  ordinary  road-beds 
would  never  be  commercially  or  financially  jmicticable  in  most  places 
where  the  C4*nter-rail  system  will  be  used. 

Mr.  J.  IJ.  Fell,  civil  engineer,  read  before  the  Liverpo4)l  meeting  of 
the  British  xVssociation  a  pftper  on  the  api)li(;ation  of  this  system  to  a 
railway  in  Brazil  now  under  construction. 
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It  eommeiiees  at  the  terniiiuis  of  the  Cauta  Gallo  Railway,  crosses  the 
Serra  at  au  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  Canta  Gallo  line,  ami  ter- 
minates at  the  town  of  Xovo  Fribur^o,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  In 
some  of  itvS  principal  features  this  railway  resembles  the  summit  line  ni 
the  3[ont  Cenis,  the  gradients  for  the  passage  of  the  Serra  over  a  cIIn- 
tanee  of  ten  miles  being  i)rincipally  from  one  in  twenty  to  one  in  twelve, 
and  the  curves  by  which  the  line  winds  round  the  spurs  or  counter  fort ^ 
of  the  mountain  being,  tor  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  it,  from  -40  to  1«mi 
meters  radius.  The  narrow  gauge  of  1.1  meters  has  also  been  ado]Ked. 
In  other  features,  however,  there  is  an  imi)ortant  <litt'erence  between 
these  two  center-rail  lines.  The  concession  for  the  3Iont  Cenis  was  \m: 
temporary,  terminating  on  the  completion  of  the  great  tunnel,  and  tIk' 
railway  is  hiid  on  the  existing  public  road,  whereas  the  Canta  Gallo  liut- 
will  be  permanent,  and  the  works  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  si>eckdly 
adapted  to  its  requirements.  It  will  not  have  to  contend  with  the  ditli 
culties  of  an  Alpine  climate ;  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  twn 
years'  working  on  the  Mont  Cenis,  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  im|iort 
ant  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  engines,  carriages,  an<i 
permanent  way  during  that  period.  Consecjuently,  the  Canta  Gallo%  ami 
other  similar  lines  now  being  or  about  to  be  commenced,  have  tli*- 
interest  of  marking  an  important  development  of  the  capabilities  tnul 
advantages  of  the  center-rail  system  as  applied  to  the  construction  ami 
working  of  mountain  railways. 

In  the  new  engines  for  the  Canta  Gallo  line,  it  is  proposed  to  dispen.^*^ 
with  the  toothed  wheels,  and  substitute  for  them  a  system  of  direct  driv 
ing  by  connecting  rods.  The  power  of  adhesion  will  also  be  considenibly 
increased.  These  new  engines  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  aide  to 
run  at  a  si)eed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour  upon  the  owlimiry 
gradients  of  the  line,  and  of  taking  their  loads  up  the  mountain  sei- 
tion  at  a  diminished  speed  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  In  an 
economic  point  of  view,  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  center-rail 
system  to  the  Canta  (lallo  Kailway  will  be  as  follows:  The  cost  of  ^m- 
struction,  assuming  it  to  be  as  estimated,  about  £300,000,  would  he  :u 
least  doubled  if  made  on  gradients  upon  which  ordinary  engines  ctwhl 
work.  In  this  case  the  cost  of  traction  and  maintenance  for  a  ten- 
ter-rail line  will  not  be  greater  than  for  a  line  with  ordinary  gradient^ 
passing  over  the  same  country.  The  clear  saving,  therefore,  effected  by 
employing  the  center-rail  system  is  afc  least  £300,000,  and  the  coustnu 
tion  of  a  valuable  line  of  railway  has  been  rendered  possible,  whi<»]i 
would  otherwise  have  been  commercially  and  financially  impracticalilc. 
Mr.  Fell  mentioned  a  somewhat  similar  line  of  railway  under  consideni 
tion  by  the  Indian  government,  from  the  port  of  Karwar  to  Iloobie,  in 
the  southern  !RIahratta  country,  both  liy  way  of  the  Arbyle  and  the  KviTi 
Ghats.  .The  distance  is  seventy  miles,  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ  tlu' 
center  rail  for  a  length  of  about  ten  miles  upon  gi'adients  of  one  in  tweiiry 
for  the  passage  of  the  Ghat,  by  which  a  saving  would  be  etlected  it 
about  £500,000.  The  cost  at  the  present  timeof  the  transiwrt  of  cotton 
and  other  i)roduce  over  the  ninety  miles  is  stated  to  he  £235,000  iK-r 
annum,  and  there  is  in  addition  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  toum 
vey  the  whole  crop  to  the  port  of  shipment  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in: 
a  large  portion  of  it  has  consequently  to  be  housed  and  kept  until  that- 
is  over.  Negotiations  are  going  on  with  the  government  local  author: 
ties  and  people  interested  for  the  construction  of  center-rail  lines  iii 
Italy  from  the  Adriatic  to  ]\Iacerata,  and  crossing  the  Apennines  to  Im»- 
ligno  from  Florence  to  Faenza,  and  for  thnee  branch  railways  in  t\\^ 
Neapolitan  States ;    in  France,  from  Chambery  to  St.  Andre  du  Gar 
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and  'Lyons  direct,  crossing  the  Col  de  TEpine ;  in  Switzerland,  for 
the  passag;e  of  the  Siini)lon ;  and  in  Spain,  for  lines  from  Leon  to  Co- 
runna  and  Gion.  The  concession  for  the  Mont  Cenis  Kailway  expires 
on  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  line ;  and  when  that  period  amves,  it  has 
heen-  proposed  to  remove  it  to  one  of  the  neighboring  mountain  passes, 
where  it  would  have  a  permanent  life.  At  the  time  the  concessions 
were  granted,  it  w^as  considered  that  the  line  would  be  worked  for  ten, 
or  at  least  seven  years.  The  progress  of  the  great  tunnel  has,  however, 
been  so  much  accelerated,  that  it  is  stated  the  tunnel  line  may  possibly  be 
opened  for  trathc  by  the  end  of  1871.  In  that  case,  and  taking  into 
a  count  the  difliculties  of  all  kinds  with  which  the  enterprise  has  had  to 
contend,  the  Mont  Cenis  liailway  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  experi- 
mental line  and  the  i)ioneer  of  a  system  destined  to  confer  the  benefits 
of  cheap  and  safe  communication  between  many  countries  separated  by 
mountain  ranges  hitherto  impassable  by  railways  and  locomotive  engines. 
Of  still  wider  importance  and  *applicatiou  is  the  so-called  narrow- 
gauge  system.  The  center  rail  may  be  said  to  involve  this,  since  the 
localities  in  Avhich  it  is  likely  to  be  employed  are  generally  such  as  ex- 
clude the  broader  gauges  by  reason  of  their  cost  in  grading ;  but  the 
narrow-gauge  principle  itself  is,  of  course,  quite  independent  of  the 
other.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  already  referred  to, 
Mr.  R.  F.  Fairlie,  civil  engineer,  read  a  paper  on  the  gauge  for  the 
'*  railways  of  the  future."  1  quote  the  substance  of  it,  as  reported  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  time: 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  advauco  a  new  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  a 
narrow  gau<;e  in  the  construction  of  railways,  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  weight  hauled,  for  the  same  amount  of  paying  traffic,  over  a  railway  of 
3-lbot  gauge  and  a  railway  of  the  English  **  narrow,"  or  4-foot  8^-inch  gauge.  Although 
maintaining  that  the  i>rinciple  of  his  argument  applied  to  pjissenger  traffic,  and  that 
the  cost  of  working  a  railway,  or,  in  other  words,  the  proportion  ot  non-paying  to  pay- 
ing \xeight,  (as  far  as  this  is  indei)endent  of  management,)  is  inci*eased  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rails  are  farther  apart,  because  a  ton  of  materials  disposed  upon  a  nar- 
row gauge  is  stronger  as  regards  its  carrying  power  than  the  same  weight  when  spread 
over  a  wider  basis,  the  author  on  the  present  occasion  went  into  detail  only  with 
regard  to  the  con vej-ance  of  goods;  and  he  selected  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Kai  way  as  his  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  4-foot  8^-inch  gauge,  on  the  ground  that 
its  management  is  so  good  that  the  defects  in  its  working  must  be  whoUj'  traceable  to 
its  construction.  He  undertook  to  show  that  this  line,  if  ma<le  of  a  3-foot  gauge, 
would  accommodate  the  whole  of  its  present  goods  traffic  as  well  as  at  present,  and 
would  do  so  at  half  the  present  cost,  with  half  the  present  tonnage  and  motive  power, 
and  with  half  the  present  wear  and  tear  of  rails,  so  that  the  expense  now  being  in- 
curred for  tlie  construction  of  a  third  track  would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  •Assum- 
ing that  the  present  goods  traffic,  independently  of  minerals,  amounts  to  ten  millions 
of  toBs  per  annum,  and  that  the  non-paying  weight  of  trucks  by  which  these  goods  are 
hauled  amounts  to  the  low  estimate  of  forty  millions  of  tons  more,  (seventy  millions 
being  nearer  the  truth,)  there  results  a  total  gross  weight  hauled  by  the  locomotives  of 
fifty  millions  of  tons  at  an  average  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  earnings 
for  the  ^oods  traffic  on  this  line  are  H«.  Sd.  per-train-nule,  which,  at  an  average  rate  all 
round  ot  l|rf.  per  ton  per  mile,  would  give  about  50  tons  as  the  paying  weight  and 
225  tons  as  the  gross  weight  hauled  per  train-mile.  Dividing  these  2*25  tons  into  the 
fifty  millions,  gives  196,089  trains,  which,  being  divided  by  312  workiug-days  of  a  year, 
gives  626  merdiandise  trains  over  all  parts  of  tlie  Northwestern  Kailway  in  the  twenty- 
lour  houi*s.  The  company's  balance-sheet  shows  that  each  net  ton  produces  about  4«. 
•R,  which,  at  lid.  per  ton  per  mile,  makes  the  average  distance  traversed  by  each  ton 
to  be  about  thirty-eight  miles ;  so  that  as  each  ton  of  the  total  weight  hauled  runs 
thirty-eight  miles,  and  the  entire  length  of  line  worked  is  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  miles,  it  foHow**  that  there  must  be,  on  an  average,  thirty-seven  mer- 
chandise trains  distributed  over  the  total  length.  Dividing  by  this  number  the  total 
number  of  trains  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  gives  an  average  of  over  seventeen 
trains  per  day  ninning  on  each  mile  of  the  line.  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  it 
V)econies  possible  to  see  how  it  would  affect  the  question  if  the  gauge  of  the  line  wen* 
3  feot  instead  of  4  feet  8^  inches.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  or  a  greater  speed  could 
be  maintained,  say  up  to  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  an  hour.  On  the  4-foot  8.J-inch 
gauge  the  proi^ortion  of  non-paying  to  paying  load  has  been  taken  at  four  to  one, 
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although  it  has  proved  larjycly  in  excess  of  this.  The  wa^^ous  employed  average  lunr 
tons  in  weight,  so  that  on  this  reckoning  each  wagon  carries  one  ton  for  every  mile  it> 
nins.  The  wagons  ft>r  a  line  of  3-fc)ot  gauge  weigh  each  one  ton,  and  carry  a  moji- 
mum  load  of  three  tons.  Supposing  that  the  same  numher  of  wagons  and  trains  wenv 
mn  on  the  narrow  gauge  as  on  the  oroad,  it  follows  that  the  average  one  ton  of  mer- 
chandise now  carried  wouhl  easily  he  taken  in  a  wagon  weighing  one  ton  instead  of 
four  tons,  and  that  the  gross  load  passing  over  the  line  for  one  year  would  bo  only 
twenty  millions  of  tons  iustead  of  lifty  millions ;  while  the  same  amount  of  paying 
weight  wouhl  he  carried  in  either  case  ;  that  is,  the  small  wagons  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  three  times  the  weight  of  goods  now  actually  carried  in  a  four-ton  wagon  would 
only  have  to  carry  one-third  of  that  quantity,  and  would  produce  the  same  paying 
load  as  the  heavier  wagons,  and,  as  the  haulage  cost  is  precisely  the  same  whether  the 
tons  hauled  consist  of  paying  or  non-paying  load,  it  follows  that  this  expense  would  be 
retlucetl  to  two-tifths  of  what  it  now  is.  If  the  same  numher  of  trains  were  to  run  per 
day,  the  weight  of  each  would  be  reduced  from  !i^25  tons  to  102  tons ;  or,  if  the  sanif 
groFH  weight  of  train  A\as  employed,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  would  l>e  reduced 
from  ()*2G  to  *2'.0.  If  there  should  be  sufticient  traftie  to  load  the  narrow-gauge  wagoun 
in  such  a  way  as  to  re<inin'  the  same  number  and  weight  of  trains  that  are  now  worketl. 
the  rcMult  would  be  that  without  increasing  by  one  penny  the  cost  of  haulage  and  of 
the  permanent  way  of  expenses,  the  3- foot  gauge  would  carry  a  paying  load  of  twenty- 
live  millions  of  tons  as  against  the  ten  millions  now  carried.  Here,  theu,  we  ha\r 
established  the  fact  that,  as  far  jus  capacity  goes,  the  narrow  gauge  is  superior  to  thf 
broad  one.  The  former  can  pnuluce  twenty-live  millions  net  cmt  of  a  gi"oss  tonnage  of 
tifty  millions ;  while  the  latter,  to  produce  the  same  result,  if  contMiue<l  to  be  work«*<l 
as  it  now  is,  would  re(iuire  that  one  hundre<l  and  twenty-tive  million  tons  should  Iw 
hauled,  and  that  at  an  increase<l  co^t  in  the  same  proportion  of  one  huudrwl  and 
twenty-tive  millions  to  tifty  millions.  The  lest  of  the  paper  w:is  devoted  to  an  appli- 
cation of  these  tignn-s  to  the  (|  nest  ion  of  the  bCvSt  gauge  for  Indian  and  colonial  rail- 
ways, antl  to  the  argument  that  such  railways  might  he  made  cheaply  and  efficiently 
on  a  3-foot  gauge,  so  as  to  charge  a  reasonable  taritl*  and  to  atlbrd  a  satisfactory  return. 

I  think  Mr.  Fairlie  has  ])iishe(l  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  narrow 
^auge  further  than  an  impartial  ju(l<^nient  will  follow.  It  is  seaiTely  fair 
to  take  aetual  workinj:^  results  on  one  hand  an<l  sanguine  expectations 
on  the  other  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  to  ignore  all  eonsideratiou.s 
other  than  those  of  payin^j  and  non  payin*^  weiglit.  But  there  is  no 
doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  gauge  of  the  "railways  of  the  future,^  that 
the  narrow  gauges  will  play  an  important  part,  and  that  their  eeonouii- 
cal  advantages  will  be  moreelosely  stiulied  than  heretofoie.  EsiKH-ially 
in  the  United  t>tates,  where  the  peculiarly  American  system  of  pushing 
railroads  in  advance  of  settlement  an<l  traflic  has  been  so  vigorously  and 
successtully  followed,  this  subject  possesses  a  special  interest. 

There  are  few  (]uestions  of  more  i)ractical  and  pressing  importance  at 
the  present  day  than  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  exteiuling  our 
railroad  system  (carrying  with  it  as  it  does  fresli  lite  and  eiuM'<jy  into  all 
the  districts  which  it  penetrates)  into  the  Territories  and  other  parts  of 
this  vast  Union,  where  the  traffic  to  be  expected,  at  any  rate,  for  years 
to  come,  cannot  be  siu'h  as  to  warrant  a  large  capital  expenditure. 

The  following  information  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  Sir  Charles  Fox 
&  Sons,  the  w  ell-known  civil  engineers  of  London,  who  have  for  many 
years  been  actively  engaged  in  practically  working  out  a  similar  problem 
in  Australia,  India,  and  Canada. 

Their  object  has  been  to  construct  railroads  which,  while  very  eco- 
nomical in  first  cost,  should  be  substantially  built  and  equipi>ed,  and 
therefore  operated  and  maintained  at  a  moderate  percentage  of  the 
gross  income. 

Mr.  Carl  Tihl,  the  engineer  of  the  government  railway  of  Norway,  has 
also  for  some  years  been  carrying  out  very  successfully  a  system  almost 
identical  with  that  under  review. 

The  question  of  gauge  is  one  which  requires  to  be  determined  after  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  Where  a  standard  na- 
tional gauge  exists,  caution  must  of  course  be  exercised  iu  introducing  any 
diversity;  and  yet  it  may,  upon  examination,  be  found  that  to  adhere  in 
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all  cases  to  tl)e  gauge  suitable  for  trunk-roads  would  be  to  check,  nay, 
even  to  prevent,  the  construction  of  many  tributary  or  branch  roads,  in 
themselves  most  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country.  Thus, 
in  the  vast  empire  of  India,  where  the  truuk-roads  have  the  5-foot  6- 
inch  gauge,  the  government  is  seriously  and  favorably  entertaining  the 
question  of  adopting  a  much  narrower  gauge  for  the  tributary  roads,  to 
ox)en  up  tbe  country. 

With  the  above  reservation.  Sir  Charles  Fox  &  Sons,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  have  found,  after  an  experience  spread  over  many 
years,  that  the  most  economical  gauge  for  such  tributary  roads  which 
can  be  used  with  advantage  is  that  of  3  feet  6  inches.  A  broader  gauge 
than  this  is,  in  their  opinion,  for  speeds  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  and 
moderate  traffic,  quite  unnecessary,  and  of  course  involves  additional  out- 
lay, especially  if  the  country  is  of  a  hilly  nature.  To  use,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  narrower  gauge  than  3  feet  6  inches  is  likewise  objectionable, 
and  especially  so  where  wood  is  the  fuel  chiefly  employed,  as  on  very 
narrow  gauges  it  becomes  impossible  to  use  either  boilers  or  tire-boxes  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  following  are  given  as  examples  of  railroads  which  have  been 
built,  or  are  now  in  progress  of  construction,  upon  this  gauge : 

Examples  and  cost  in  gold,  iyicluding  in  each  case  stations,  rolling-stock, 
engineering,  and  all  management  expenses. 

1st.  The  Queensland  Railways,  Australia.  Length,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles ;  gauge,  3  feet  6  inches.  Wages :  Skilled  laborer,  $2  50 
to  $3  10;  ordinary,  $1  50  to  $1  75.    Average  cost  per  mile,  $32,000. 

2d.  The  railway  from  Conyeveram  to  Arconnur,  India.  Length,  nine- 
teen miles;  gauge,  3  feet  6  inches.  (Land  and  portion  of  road-bed  given 
by  government.)  Materials  chiefly  sent  out  from  England,  liails,  35J 
jKiunds ;  iron.    Average  cost  per  mile,  8 19,000. 

3d.  The  Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce,  and  the  Toronto  and  Nipissing 
Tlaihvays,  Canada.  Length  of  first  section,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  miles;  gauge,  3  feet  0  inches.  Wages:  Ordinary  laborer,  $1  to 
^1  50.     Average  cost  per  mile,  $1^,150. 

4th.  The  government  railways,  Norway,  (constructed  by  Carl  Pihl,  civil 
engineer.)  Length,  one  hundred  and  six  miles  ;  gauge,  3  feet  0  inches. 
(Rails  and  many  other  materials  sent  out  from  England.)  First,  tbrongh 
easy  country,  $15,900  per  mile ;  second,  through  heavy  country,  $23,700 
to  $26,150  per  mile. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  the  two  first  of  these  principles  being  conceded, 
it  at  once  becomes  possible  to  construct  a  thoroughly  substantial  track 
with  rails  not  weighing  more  than  from  30  to  40  pounds  per  linear  yard, 
provided  that  the  ties  are  laid  sufficiently  close,  the  rails  well  fished  at 
tbe  joints,  and  an  ample  supply  of  ballast  provided. 

The  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  is  found  in  practice  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  tributary  roads.  A  load  of  four  tons  per  wheel  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  passenger  and  freight  cars  to  be  of  anji)le  dimen- 
sions for  convenience  of  traffic. 

The  passenger-cars  of  latest  design  are  of  the  usual  American  type, 
32  feet  long  exclusive  of  platforms,  and  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  carrying 
very  comfortably  thirty-two  passengers.  Their  center  of  gravity  being 
very  low,  they  run  with  great  steadiness.  The  box-cars  are  15  feetlong 
and  8  feet  6  inches  wide.  The  platform-cars  are  24  feet  long  and  8  feet 
0  inches  wide,  and  carry  ten  tons,  their  own  weight  being  only  five  tons. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  non-paying  load,  or  dead  weight,  is  re- 
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duced  from  the  usual  proportion  of  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  gross 
weifjht ;  and  from  this  results  an  important  saving  in  operating  expenses. 

The  locomotives  are  generally  of  two  types. 

Type  1,'  or  freight-engine,  has  ll-iiich  to  12-inch  cylinders,  six  couple<l 
wheels,  3  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  four-wheeled  bogie,  and  weighs 
about  twenty  tons,  exclusive  of  tender. 

Type  2,  or  passenger-engine,  has  10-inch  to  11-inch  cylinders,  four 
coupled  wheels,  3  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  four-wheeled  bogie, 
and  weighs  about  sixteen  tons,  exclusive  of  tender. 
,  The  maximum  grades  vary  from  100  to  132  feet  to  the  mile.  The  shari)- 
est  curves  are  from  500  to  330  feet  radius.  The  grading  has  generally  a 
width  in  cuts  of  15  feet,  and  on  banks  of  12  feet.  The  bridges  are  some- 
times of  iron,  with  masonry  substructure;  sometimes  altogether  of  tim- 
ber. The  depots  are  of  neat  but  economical  design.  The  railroads  an* 
generally  fenced  throughout. 

On  the  Canadian  roads  careful  arrangements  are  made  to  protect  the 
track  from  snow,  and  to  provide  in  every  detail  against  the  eftects  of 
frost. 

The  cost  of  the  Canadian  roads,  viz,  about  $14,000  per  mile^  may  be 
taken  to  fairly  represent  the  probable  outlay  (including  every  expense 
of  right  of  way,  management,  &c.)  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  a 
road  of  this  gauge  through  an  undulating  and  well-settled  country,  in- 
volving considerable  expenses  for  right  of  way,  say,  15,000  cubic  yanls 
of  grading  per  mile,  frequent  road-crossings,  fencing  throughout,  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  bridges,  depots,  side-tracks,  and  an  ample  equipment 
for  a  considerable  trafiic. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  prairie  country  of  the  West,  where 
right  of  way,  grading,  and  bridging  are  at  the  minimum,  m  here  36-iK)nnd 
rails  would  be  ample,  where  fencing  is  not  necessarj",  and  where  the  pro- 
vision for  depots,  side-tracks,  and  equipments  could  be  materially 
reduced,  a  well-constructed  and  substantial  railroad  of  the  3-foot  6-inch 
gauge  may  be  completed  and  equipped  ready  for  operating,  with  an  ex- 
penditure not  exceeding  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  mik^  and  on  such  a 
road,  as  both  grades  and  curves  would  be  easy,  trains  carrying  a  net  load 
of  100  tons  of  freight  could  be  operated  with  facility  at  a  speed  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-tive  miles  per  hour. 

OPERATING. 

So  far  as  the  gauge  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  traction  would  be  very 
much  the  same  per  train-mile,  and  per  ton  as  on  railroads  of  the  ordi- 
nary 4-foot  SJ-inch  gauge,  were  it  not  reduced  by  the  much  more  favora- 
ble proportion  which  the  net  or  paying  load  bears  to  the  gross  weight  of 
the  train.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  speeds  and  the  hght- 
rolling  loads  there  is  on  these  light  railways  a  most  important  saving  in 
wear  and  tear,  both  of  tracks  and  equipment,  and  the  total  cost  of  ope- 
rating is  therefore  considerably  reduced. 

I  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  those  in  the  West  who  are  inter 
ested  in  the  opening  out  and  settlement  of  districts  not  yet  supplied  with 
railroads,  and  refer  them  for  more  detailed  information  to  Sir  Charles 
Fox  &  Sons,  6  Delahay  street,  London. 

Another  variety  of  so-called  narrow-gauge  railways  should  rather  lu* 
ranked  with  the  suspension  tramways,  of  which  the  wire  tramways  at 
the  Brown,  Gritiith,  and  Stevens  mines  in  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado, 
described  iji  my  last  report,  (page  372,)  are  examples.  At  the  meeting  oi 
the  British  Association,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  draw 
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ings  were  exhibited  of  a  road  recently  constructed  as  a  branch  line  for 
carrying  iron  ore  from  the  Park-house  mines  to  the  Furness  Railway  in 
!N^orth  Lancashire.  The  gauge  of  this  line  is  8  inches,  and  the  length 
about  one  mile.  It  is  cairied  at  various  elevationsfrom  3  to  20  feet  o\'er 
an  undulating  country,  passing  over  the  fences,  roads,  and  water-courses 
without  requiring  the  construction  of  earthworks  or  masonry.  The 
structure  consists  of  a  narrow  beam  of  wood,  supported  at  intervals  on 
a  single  row  of  pillars.  The  narrow  gauge  is  practically  made  equiva- 
lent to  a  broader  one  by  the  steadying  j)ower  of  guide-rails  fixed  on  the 
sides  of  the  beam  and  below  the  caiTying  rails.  The  wagons  are  sus- 
pended from  the  axles,  and  by  this  means  the  center  of  gravity  is 
brought  low.  They  are  also  furnished  with  horizontal  wheels,  which  run 
upon  the  guide-bars,  and  thus  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  carriages, 
and  render  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  leave  the  fails.  The  Park- 
house  line  will  have  a  traffic  of  50,000  tons  per  annum.  The  cost  has 
been  <£1,000  per  mile,  without  stations  or  rolling-stock.  It  is  worked  by 
a  stationary  engine  and  endless  wire  rope.  The  saving  eft<ected  in  the 
cost  of  transport  will  be  at  least  M.  per  ton  upon  the  distance  of  one 
mile.  In  Switzerland  application  has  been  made  to  the  government  of 
the  canton  Vaud  for  a  passenger  line  on  this  principle  from  the  town  of 
Lausanne  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Plans  have  also  been  laid  before  the 
war  office  for  accelerating  military  transport  in  foreign  countries,  and 
before  the  governor-general  of  India  for  the  construction  of  cheap 
branches  from  the  trunk  lines  in  that  country.  Tlie  gauge  of  these  rail- 
ways may  be  from  6  to  18  inches.  They  may  be  made  of  wood  or  iron, 
or  of  the  two  combined,  and  may  be  worked  by  either  stationary  engines 
or  by  locomotives  of  a  form  specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  They 
hav  e  the  advantages  of  being  economical  in  both  construction  and  work- 
ing ;  they  occupy  but  little  land  and  cause  no  severance;  they  may  be 
erected  with  great  rapidity,  and,  being  portable,  may  be  removed  when 
no  longer  required  and  reerected  in  another  locality.  Before  the  war 
commenced,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  French  government  to  construct 
one  of  these  portable  railways  to  supply  their  army  with  from  1,000  to 
3,000  tons  of  ammunition  and  provisions  per  day.  The  work  would  have 
been  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  who,  with  a  force  of  2,500 
men,  would  have  constructed  from  four  to  five  miles  of  railway  per  day, 
following  the  advance  of  the  army  into  Germany.  The  result  has,  how- 
ever, shown  how  little  such  a  provision  was  needed.* 

*  Since  the  foFegoing  chapter  was  compiled  the  available  data  ou  the  subject  have 
been  greatly  augmented,  and  the  narrow-gauge  system  has  been  eagerly  taken  up  by 
American  enterprise.  I  liear  of  proposed  roads  ou  this  plan  in  many  parts  of  the  West, 
and  probably  before  another  year  has  elapsed  many  such  undertakings  will  be  in 
progi'ess.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  I  cannot  distinguish  between  rumors,  or 
sanguine  schemes,  and  facts. 
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CHAPTER.  XVIII. 

THE  MINING  LAW. 

The  following  are  the  two  acts  of  Congress  under  which  the  present 
administration  of  the  mining  law  is  conducted,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Government  is  concerned.  They  comprise,  therefore,  all  the 
regulations  which  are  universal  in  their  application,  and  superior  to 
the  local  and  variable  rules  established  by  State  and  territorial  legisla- 
tion, or  by  the  "  laws*^  and  "  customs"  of  mining  districts : 

AN  ACT  granting  the  ri{;ht  of  way  to  ditch  and  caualowucrs  over  the  pablic  land»,  and  for  otbtr 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representutiren  of  the  United  State*  ofAmervo  is 
ConyrcHS  assemhledy  That  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain,  both  surveyed  and  no* 
Hurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation  by  ail 
citizenH  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  subject  2^M\o 
the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  dtktricts,  so  far  as  thesamr 
may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

8kc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  whenever  any  person,  or  asaociation  of  pf;r*iD<^ 
claim  a  vein  or  lode  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place*,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or 
copper,  having  previously  occupied  and  improved  the  same  according  to  the  local  <«*- 
toms  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same  is  situated,  and  having  expend^nl 
in  actual  labor  and  improvements  tberon  an  amount  of  not  less  than  one  thoii«aDd 
dollars,  and  in  regard  to  whoso  possession  there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said  claimant,  or  association  of  claimants,  to  file  in  tbf 
locu-l  land  office  a  diagram  of  the  same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conf«»nL 
to  the  local  laws,  customs,  and  rules  of  mind's,  and  to  ent-<»r  such  tract  and  receive  ^ 
patent  therefor,  j^anting  such  mine,  together  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  J-r 
lode,  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations  to  any  <le|ftli,  although  it  may  enter  the  laojl 
adjoining,  which  land  adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject  to  tbis  condition. 

ISkc.  3.  And  he  it  farther  enacttd^  That  upon  the  tiling  of  the  diagram  as  providwl  m 
the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  posting  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  theclsi'm. 
together  with  a  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent,  the  register  of  the  laud  oftrt- 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  in  a  newspaper  published  nearest  to  the  location  of 
said  claim,  and  shall  also  post  such  notice  in  his  otiice  for  the  jx^riod  of  ninety  dd\>: 
and  after  the  expiration  of  said  period,  if  no  adrerse  claim  shall  have  bei'U  til«l. '* 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general,  upon  application  of  the  party,  to  sar>f>  thf 
premises  and  make  a  plat  thereof,  indorsed  with  his  ap))roval,  designating  the  nnmluT 
and  description  of  the  location,  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  tbf  rhar- 
acter  of  the  vein  exposed ;  and  upon  the  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  five  dolLir* 
per  acre,  together  with  the  cost  of  such  survey,  plat,  and  notice,  and  giving  Mti'*fa<> 
tory  evidence  that  said  diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  on  the  claim  during;  «»aiti 
period  of  ninety  days,  the  register  of  the  land  otliee  shall  transmit  to  the  General  IjioiI 
Oflice  said  plat,  survey,  and  description,  and  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  same  then- 
upon.  But  said  plat,  survey,  or  description  shall  in  no  case  cover  more  than  one  veia 
or  lode,  and  no  patent  shall  issue  fur  more  than  one  vein  or  lo«le,  which  shall  be 
expressexl  in  the  patent  issued. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  such  location  and  entry  of  a  mine  shill 
be  upon  uusurveyed  lands,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  after  the  extension  thereto  of  iht 
public  surveys,  to  adjust  the  surveys  to  the  limits  of  the  premises  according  to  the 
location  and  possession  and  plat  aforesaid  ;  and  the  surveyor  general  may,  in  extending 
the  surveys,  vary  the  same  trom  a  rectangular  form  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  ibr 
,  country  and  the  local  rules,  laws,  an4l  customs  of  miners :  Provided,  That  no  locatioo 
'  hereafter  made  shall  exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  for  each  locator, 
with  an  additional  claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,  wifh  the  right  to 
follow  such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  variations,  and  angles,  tof^tber  vith  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  surface  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  same,  as  tixed  by  local 
rules:  And  provided  further,  That  no  person  may  make  more  than  one  location  on  the 
same  lode,  and  not  more  than  three  thousand  feet  shall  be  taken  in  any  one  claim  by 
any  association  of  persons. 

Sec.  b.  And  be  U  farther  enacted,  That  as  a  further  condition  of  sale,  in  the  ab*eoo^ 
of  necessary  legislation  by  Congress,  the  local  legislature  of  any  State  or  TerritoO 
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may  provide  rules  for  workint;  luines  involviuj?  easements,  drainage,  and  other  neces- 
Hary  means  to  tbeir  complete  development;  and  those  conditions  shall  h&  fully  ex- 
]>ressed  in  the  patent. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  adverse  claimants  to  any  mine, 
located  and  claimed  as  aforesaid,  shall  appear  before'  the  approval  of  the  survey,  a* 
provided  in  the  third  section  of  this  a<Jt,  all  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  until  final  set- 
tlement and  a<ljndication,  in  the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  the  rights  of  pos- 
Kession  to  such  claim,  when  a  patent  may  issue  as  in  other  cases. 

Skc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  establish  additional  land  districts,  and  to  appoint  the  necessary 
oflBcers  under  existing  laws,  wherever  he  may  deem  the  same  necessary  for  the  public 
convenience  in  executing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  H.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways over  public  lands,  not  reservtvl  for  public  uses,  is  hereby  granted. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  liave  vested 
and  accrued  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  tlie  local  customs,  laws, 
and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  same ;  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of 
ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  is  hereby  acknowle<lge(l  and  contirmed: 
Provided,  howicer,  That  whenever,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  i)erson  or  persons 
shall,  in  the  construction  of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injure  or  damage  the  possession  of  any 
settler  on  the  public  domain,  tlie  party  committing  sucji  injury  or  damage  shall  be 
liable  to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  wherever,  prior  to  the  pjissage  of  this  act, 
npon  the  lands  heretofore  designated  as  mineral  lauds,  which  have  been  excluded  from 
survey  and  sale,  there  have  been  homesteads  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  which  homestea^ls  have 
been  made,  improved,  and  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  au<l  upon  which  there  have 
been  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  discovered,  and  which  are 
pro]>erly  agricultural  hunls,  the  said  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall  have 
ih  right  of  preemption  thereto,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  same  at  the  price 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  per  acre,  and  in  (plant ity  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  :  or  said  parties  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions. of  the  act 
<>f  Congress  approved  May  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  *'  An  act 
to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,"  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof. 

Sec.  11.  And  bv  it  further  enacted,  That  up(m  the  survey  of  the  lands  aforesaid,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ch'signate  and  set  apart  such  i>ortions  of  the  said  lands 
as  are  clearly  agricultural  lands,  which  lands  sliail  thereafter  be  subject  to  preemption 
and  sale  as  other  public  lands  of  tlie  United  States,  and  subject  to  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  ai)plicable  to  the  same. 

Ai)proved  July  'Zd,  IS&\. 

AN  ACT  to  aiiii'iicl  "  An  Sict  «n"uitin.<;  tho  Yi<zht  of  way  to  <litoh  and  cunul  owiu-rs  o\vr  tho  public  laiidfl, 

autl  lor  otlit-r  purjxiMts." 

lie  it  enacted  bif  the  Senate  and  Jloutie  of  JieprcHcntatives  of  the  United  Sfatctt  of  America  in 
Cougresif  anaemblid.  That  the  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners 
over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  July  twenty-six,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing additional  sections,  numbered  twelve,  thirteen,  Iburteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  sev- 
enteen, respectively,  which  shall  hereafter  constitute  and  form  a  part  of  the  aforesaid 
act. 

Sec.  12.  .Ind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  claims,  usually  called  "placers,"  including  all 
forms  of  de|)osit,  excej>ting  veins  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,  shall  be  subject  to 
entry  and  patent  under  this  iw-t,  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  an<l  upon 
Himilar  proceedings,  as  are  provide<l  for  vein  or  lode  claims  :  Frovided,  That  where  the 
lands  have  been  previously  surveyed  by  the  United  States,  the  entry  in  its  exterior 
limits  shall  conform  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  no  further  8ui*vey  or 
plat  in  such  case  being  re<|uired,  and  the  lands  may  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  acre :  Provided  further,  That  legal  subdivisions  of  forty  acre^ 
may  be  subdivided  into  ten-acre  tracts  ;  and  that  two  or  more  persons,  or  as-sociations 
of  persons,  having  contiguous  claims  of  any  size,  although  such  claims  may  be  less 
than  ten  acres  each,  may  make  joint  entry  thereof:  And  provided  further.  That  no  loca- 
tion of  a  placer  claim,  hereafter  mmle,  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for 
any  one  person  or  association  of  persons,  which  location  shall  conform  to  the  United 
States  surveys ;  and  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  defeat  or  impair  any  bona- 
fide  preemption  or  homesteail  claim  npon  agricultural  lands,  or  authorize  the  sale  of  the 
improvements  of  any  bona-fide  settler  to  any  purchaser. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  where  said  person  or  association,  they  and 
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their  "grantors,  shall  have  hold  and  worked  thoir  said  claims  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  for  mining  claims  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory where  the  same  may  be  situated,  evidence  of  such  possession  and  workiu*;  of  tlie 
claims  for  such  a  periotl  shall  he  sutiicient  to  establish  a  right  to  a  patent  thereto  nndt-r 
this  act,  in  the  absence  of  any  advei-se  claim  :  rroridcdj  hoirever^  That  nothing  in  tlii«» 
act  shall  be  deemed  to  impair  any  lien  which  may  have  attached  in  any  way  whatever 
to  any  mining  claim  or  property  thereto  attached  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a'patent. 

Six*.  14.  And  be  it  further  emwtedf  That  all  vx~parte  affidavits  required  to  be  made  un- 
der this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  may  he  A'critied  beft>re  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  land  district  where  the  claims  may  bt?  sit- 
uated. 

Skc.  15.  A»d  he  it  further  enacted^  That  registers  and  receivers  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  for  services  under  this  act  as  are  provided  by  law  for  like  services  under  other  aet> 
of  Congress;  and  that  elfect  shall  be  given  to  the  foregoing  act  according  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Otlice. 

Skc.  16.  Ami  be  it  further  enacted  j  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eight*t*n 
hundred  and  lifty-threc,  entitled  *•  Au  act  to  ])rovide  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lauiK 
in  California,  the  granting  of  preemption  rights,  and  for  other  puri)oses,"  as  proWde- 
that  none  other  than  township  lines  shall  be  "surveyed  where  the  lauds  are  mineral.  !;» 
hereby  repealed.  Aud  the  public  surveys  are  hereby  extended  over  all  such  lamls : 
Prorided,  That  all  sub-dividing  of  surveyed  lands  into  lots  less  than  one  hundre<i  and 
sixty  acres  may  be  done  by  county  and  local  surveyors  at  the  expense  of  the  claimant'* : 
Ami  provided  further  J  That  nothing  hereiu  coutaiued  shall  require  the  survey  of  wa*>te 
or  useless  lands. 

Skc.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  none  of  the  rights  conferred  by  sections  five, 
eight,  and  nine,  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory  shall  be  abrogated  by  thi** 
act,  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  all  public  lands  atiected  by  this  act;  aud  all 
patents  grauted  or  preemption  or  homesteads  allowed  shall  bo  subject  to  any  vesttnl 
jind  accrued  water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  aud  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with 
such  water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  or  recognized  by  the  uiuth  station 
of  the  act  of  which  this  act  is  amendatory.  But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal,  impair,  or  in  any  way  aftect  the  provisions  of  the  "  Act  granting  to  A.  Sutn» 
the  right  of  way  and  other  privileges  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  draining  and  ex- 
ploring tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lode,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,"  approved  July  twenty- 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-Bix. 

Approved  July  9,  1870. 

Th^  following  instructions  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  to  registers  and  receivers,  in  relation  to  the  survey  aud  entry 
of  mining  claims  under  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  sufficiently  explain 
the  present  condition  and  construction  of  the  law : 

Department  op  the  Interior. 
General  Land  Office^  Au^Mt  e,  1870. 

Gentlemen:  The  original  mining  act  of  July  26, 1866,  (United  States  St^itut^s,  vol. 
14,  p.  251,)  having  heen  amended  in  adding  to  its  provisions  additional  sections  twelve 
to  seventeen  inclusive,  hy  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  9,  1870,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  prescribe  for  your  information  and  observance  the  foUowiug  regulations,  to 
wit : 

Ist.  By  the  twelfth  section  of  the  amendatory  act,  placer  claims,  including  all  forms 
of  deposit,  excepting  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  are  made  subject  to  entry 
and  patent  under  similar  circumstances,  conditions,  and  like  proceedings  as  con- 
templated in  the  original  act  for  vein  or  lode  claims. 

Placer  claims  on  surveyed  lands  are  authorized  to  be  entered  by  legal  subilivisions, 
no  special  survey  or  plat  in  such  case  being  required,  at  the  rate  of  §2  50  per  acre.  In 
regard  to  placer  claims,  however, -the  amendatory  law  restricts  their  oxt«ut,  in  respect 
to  locations  made  after  the  date  of  its  passage,  to  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  for  any  one  person,  or  association  of  persons ;  such  location  being  requiretl  ti) 
conform  to  the  Government  sur>'eys,  aud  not  to  interfere  with  any  bona-Jide  preemption 
or  homestead  claims  upon  agricultural  lands. 

2d.  The  act  further  provides  for  the  subdivision  of  forty-acre  legal  subdivisions  into 
'ten-acre  tracts,  and  authorizes  two  or  more  persons,  or  association  of  persons,  haviui: 
contiguous  claims  of  any  size,  although  less  than  ten  acres  each,  to  make  joint  entry 
of  such  minor  subdivisions,  all  bona-Jide  preemption  or  homestead  claims  upon  agricul- 
tural lands  being  protected  by  law.  The  surveyors  general  are  therefore  hereby 
authorized  to  have  such  subdivisions  into  ten-acre  tracts  made  by  their  deputies  wh<*ii 
applied  for  by  claimants,  numbering  each  ten-acre  tract  with  consecutive  numl»ers  o( 
claims  in  the  township,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mineral  surveys,  aud  if  the  service  is 
pertbrmed  by  county  and  local  surs^eyors,  as  authorized  by  the  sixteenth  section  of  th** 
amendatory  act,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general  to  verify  the  surveys  s<> 
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i^xocuted,  and  if  found  oorrcotly  done,  to  .idopt  the  same  and  certify  the  fact,  append- 
iii|j  his  ajiproval  aa  in  ca808  where  surveys  are  made  under  his  own  direction.  The 
tx[>euse  of  such  subdividing  is  required  to  ])e  defrayed  hj'  the  mining  claimants. 

M.  In  the  thirteeurth  section  it  is  declared  that  in  the  absence  of  any  adverse  claim 
wlit^re  said  person  or  association,  they  and  their  grantors,  shall  have  held  and  worked 
tli«'ir  said  claims  for  a  period  eipial  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations 
l\ir  mining  claims  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  same'may  be  situated,  evidence 
of  fiuch  possession  and  working  of  the  claims  for  such  period  shall  be  sufficient  to 
establish  a  right  to  a  patent  tliereto,  subject  to  any  lien  which  may  have  attached  to 
.snch  chiim  prior  to  the  issue  of  said  patent. 

The  foregoing  provision  is  construed  to  ap|Hy  as  well  to  lode  as  to  placer  claims,  and 
should  lessen  the  amount  of  proof  usually  required  to  establish  a  right  to  a  patent. 

4th.  In  the  fourteenth  section  it  is  provided  that  all  ex-parte  affidavits  required  under 
the  original  and  amendatory  acts  may  bo  verified  before  any  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
niiiiiiiter  oaths  within  the  hiind  district  in  which  the  claims  are  situated. 

5th.  By  the  fifteenth  section  it  is  declared  that  registers  and  receivera  are  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  for  services  in  mining  cases  as  are  ]>rovided  by  law  for  like  services 
inider  other  acts  of  Congress,  the  rates  of  allowance  being  specifically  given  in  our 
circular  dated  July  25,  1870. 

fith.  By  the  sixteenth  section  the  interdict  placed  by  the  act  of  March  3,  18.')3,  "that 
none  other  than  tovvnshii)  lines  shall  be  surveyed  where  the  lands  are  mineral,"  is  re- 
pealed ;  this  provision  of  law  being  referable  to  surveys  in  California  only;  the  extcMi- 
>'um  of  the  lines  of  future  surveys  over  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  section  applies 
exclusively  to  that  State.  The  requirement,  however,  in  the  last  proviso  of  the  same 
M'ction,  "  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  require  the  survey  of  waste  or  useless 
lands,''  is  a  principle  of  general  apidicatiou,  and  surveyors  general  will  refrain  from 
extending  the  lines  of  jiublic  surveys  over  such  waste  lands,  which  are  considered  to 
bo  those  covered  by  alkali  to  a  depth  calculated  to  prevent  the  growing  of  crops, 
moving  sand,  or  other  sandy  plains  of  great  extent,  and  abrupt  or  snowy  mountains 
not  known  to  contain  mineral  deposits.  , 

7th.  Section  seventeen  authorizes  the  extension  of  the  rights  conferred  by  sections  5, 
^,  and  9  of  the  original  mining  act,  to  all  public  lands  affected  by  this  law,  and  sub- 
jects all  patents  granted,  or  preemptions  or  homesteads  allowed,  to  any  vested  or 
accrued  water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with  such 
water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  under,  or  recognized  by,  the  said  ninth  sec- 
tion, said  section  declaring  further  that  nothing  in  the  a<'t  shall  be  construed  to  repeal, 
or  in  any  way  affect,  the  act  granting  the  right  of  way  and  other  privileges  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  draining  and  exploring  tunnel  to  the  Comstock  lotle  in  tl\e  State 
of  Nevada,  approved  July  25,  1866,  (United  States  Statutes,  volume  14,  p.  2*42.) 

8th.  The  per-diem  allowance  to  deputy  surveyors,  including  all  expenses  of  a-ssist- 
ants  for  surveys  of  mineral  claims,  as  stipulated  in  our  circular  letter  of  January  14, 
l'^)7,  has  been  in  several  cases  found  inadequate,  and  that,  consequently,  parties  in 
order  to  induce  deputies  to  make  the  surveys  have  found  it  necessary  to  pay  additional 
snnis  jis  on  private  acccnint.  To  avrtid  such  results  the  surveyora  general  are  hereby 
authorized  to  increase  the  maximum  per-diem  allowance  according  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  service,  taking  care,  however,  to  nave  the  work  performed  on  the  most  econonical 
^«eale  by  skillful  and  responsible  surveyors,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  §20 
I)er  day. 

In  each  ease  where  an  allowance  is  made  of  over  $10  per  day,  the  reasons  showing 
the  necessitj'  for  doing  so  must  be  stated  in  the  contract  and  then  reported  to  this 
olhee,  and  it  must  bo  understood  that  no  extra  compensation,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  is  to  be  exacted  or  received  by  the  deputy  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
contract  and  exclusion  from  the  public  surveying  service. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  REL-VTIVE  TO  OBTAINING  PATENTS  FOR  MINING  CLAIMS. 

With  reference  to  the  proceedings  n«*ces.Hary  to  obtain  patents  for  lode  and  placer 
claims  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  above-mentioned,  the  following  is 
communicated : 

i)th.  The  mining  enactments  limit  the  right  to  apply  for  and  receive  patents  for 
mining  claims  to  claimants. 

First.  Who  have  occupied  and  improved  their  claims  according  to  the  local  custoin« 
or  rules  of  miners,  or — 

Second.  Who  have  by  themselves  or  their  grantors,  held  and  worked  their  claims 
lor  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  for  mining 
claims  of  the  State  or  Territ<»rv  where  the  same  may  be  situated. 

Third.  Who  have  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvements  upon  their  respective 
claims  an  amount  of  not  less  than  .§1,000,  and — 

Fourth.  In  regard  to  whose  posscvssion  there  is  no  controversy  or  op]>osing  claim. 

Unless,  tlierefore,  applicants  for  mining  patents  are  properly  within  these  requiro- 
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moDts  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselyes  of  the  privileges  extended  by 
the  laiws  referred  to. 

THE  APPLICATION. 

10th.  ThiH  must  be  in  -^-ritin^,  and  mu.st  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  laud  district  in  which  the  claim  lies.  It  must  distinctly  state  the  nanu* 
of  the  applicaut,  and  whether  the  claim  is  applied  for  by  an  individual,  an  asttociatioD, 
or  an  incorporation ;  the  name  and  extent  ot  the  claim  ;  the  character  of  the  ore ;  the 
mining  district^  county,  and  State  ;  the  date  of  its  original  location  according  to  the 
miniug  customs ;  where  the  same  was  recorded ;  whether  the  applicant  claims  as  a 
locator  or  ])urchaser ;  give  a  description  of  the  premises  claimed,  and  the  uatnro  of 
the  improvements  made  or  labor  performed,  and  finally  the  application  should  static 
that  the  claimant  has  posted  a  ''diagram''  of  the  claim  in  a  conspicuous  place  thereon, 
together  with  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent,  giving  the  date  of  such 
posting. 

11th.  With  the  above  application  the  claimant  must  file  a  copy  of  the  ^* diagram** 
posted  on  the  claim,  which  diagram  must  represent  the  boundaries  of  the  i^remises,  a^ 
fixed  by  the  local  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners ;  and,  when  the  claim  lies  upon 
surveyed  land,  it  must  also  show  its  relation  to  the  public  surveys. 

12th.  Diagrams  of  placer  claims  upon  surveyed  lands  must  represent  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  public  lands  which  the  claimant  desires  to  enter,  as  the  act  reqiiirt'*  such 
entries,  in  their  exterior  limits,  to  conform  to  such  legal  subdivisions. 

13th.  With  said  diagram  must  be  Hied  a  copy  of  the  ''notice*'  posted  upon  the 
claim* 

This  should  state  the  name  of  the  claimant,  describe  the  claim,  give  the  names  of 
adjoining  claims,  or  if  none  adjoin,  the  names  of  the  nearest  claims ;  state  whether  it 
is  a  placer  or  rock  claim,  if  the  former  the  approximate  area,  if  the  latter,  the  esti- 
mated extent  of  surface  ground,  and  the  number  of  feet  claimed  on  the  course  of  the 
vein,  distinctly  stating  the  name  of  the  lode  and  the  character  of  the  veiu  exposed; 
the  miniug  district,  county,  and  State  in  which  it  lies ;  whether  upon  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed  lands;  if  the  former,  in  what  section,  township,  and  range;  if  the  latter, 
the  location  of  the  claim  relatively  to  some  well-known  natural  object  or  landmark 
in  the  vicinity,  and,  finally,  the  notice  should  state  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  claim- 
ants to  apply  lor  a  patent  for  the  premises  therein  designated,  and  upon  which  it  is 
posted. 

14th.  There  should  also  be  filed  with  the  application  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  the  possessory  right  to  the  claim  agreeably  to  the  local  laws  or  castomi» 
of  miners.  This  should  consist  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  miners 
of  the  district  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  location  of  the  claim,  and  of  a  certificate 
under  seal,  of  the  county  or  mining  recorder,  giving  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  origi- 
nal location  of  the  claim,  with  name  or  names  of  the  locators,  and  if  the  aiiplicant 
claims  as  a  purchaser,  an  abstract  of  title  should  be  filed,  tracing  the  ri^ht  ot  posses- 
sion from  the  original  locators  to  the  applicant  for  patent.  Where  applicants  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  and  their  grantors  have  held  and  worked  their  claims 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  of  miuing  claims 
of  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  same  may  be  situated,  such  evidence  being  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  rifjht  to  a  patent  for  a  claim  so  held  and  worked,  ui>on  compliance 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  law  and  instructions,  the  proofs  enumerat-ed  under 
this  subdivision,  (14,)  of  the  instructions  are  not  required. 

15th.  Pi-oof  of  citizenship  is  required.  Where  the  applicant  is  a  corporation,  a  copy 
of  its  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation  may  be  filed  in  lieu  of  evidence  of  citi- 
zenship. In  case,  however,  the  applicant  is  an  individual  or  an  association  of  perwitw 
unincorporated,  affidavits  of  citizenship,  or  of  having  filed  declarations  of  intention 
to  become  citizens,  should  be  filed. 

16th.  Upon  filing  these  papers  the  register  and  receiver  will  give  the  same  careful 
examination,  and  if  found  to  be  regular  the  register  will  order  tjie  publication  of  the 
"notice"  for  ninety  days  in  a  newspaper  puldished  nearest  the  location  of  the  claim, 
but  before  ordering  such  publication,  the  register  will,  in  futur**,  require  the  clainiauf 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  publisher,  to  the  effect  that  no  claim  or  demaml 
shall  be  made  against  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  such  publication,  and  the 
register  will  decline  to  order  the  publication  until  such  written  agreement  shall  have 
been  filed  in  his  office.  The  cost  of  the  publication  of  notice  will,  therefore,  not  Ix- 
estimated  by  the  surveyor  geneial  in  future  cases. 

17th.  The*  register  will  also  post  copies  of  the  said  "notice"  and  "diagrsim**  in  !».•» 
office  for  ninety  days,  and  upon  forwarding  the  case  to  this  office  will  certify  that  they 
were  so  posted. 

18th.  On  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days,  the  claimant  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent,  must  tile  with  tlu^  register  liis  own  atfitlavit,  sniqiorted  by  that  of  at  least  one 
other  person  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  said  "notice"  and  "diagram"  were  posted  in 
a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  claim  for  the  period  of  ninety  consecutive  days,  giving 
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the  date  of  the  same.  The  affidavit  of  the  publisher  must  also  be  filed  to  the  effect 
that  the  "  notice/'  a  printed  copy  of  whicn  shonld  be  attached,  was  published  in  his 
newspaper  for  ninety  aays,  giving  the  date  on  which  such  publication  commenced  and 
ended,  and  that  he  has  received  payment  in  full  for  the  same. 

19th.  These  affidavits  may  be  taken  before  the  register  and  receiver  or  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  their  district,  but  if  taken  before  a  magistrate 
without  an  official  seal,  his  official  chai'acter  must  be  authenticated  under  seal  by  the 
county  clerk  in  the  usual  manner. 

20th.  If  all  the  proof  furnished  is  satisfactory  to  the  reijjister  and  receiver,  and  no 
adverse  claim  has  been  filed,  these  officers  will,  at  the  end  of  the  niuety  days,  so  inforui 
the  applicant  for  patent  and  the  surveyor  general,  which  last-named  officer  will  make 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  surveying  and  platting  the  claim,  except  in  the  case  of 
placer  claims  on  surveyed  land,  where  no  further  survey  is  requirea,  and  when  the 
claimant  shall  have  deposited  the  amount  so  estimated  with  any  assistant  United 
States  treasurer  or  designattnl  depository  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Treasurer  to  be 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  created  by  "individual  depositora  for  surveys  of  the 
public  lands/'  and  shall  have  filed  with  the  surveyor  general  one  of  the  duplicate  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  that  officer  will  order  the  claim  to  be  surveyed!  and  platted  in 
ftcconlance  with  the  regulations  of*  this  office  governing  mineral  surveys,  except  in 
oases  where  the  claimant  has  had  a  preliminary  survey  made  by  the  United  States 
deput3'  surveyor,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  diagram  and  notice  posted  on  the 
claim,  in  which  case  such  preliminary  survey  may  be  platted  and  adopted  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  for  the  final  survey.  Copies  of  plat  and  field  notes  of  survey  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  register  and  receiver  "and  to  the  Oeueral  Land  Office,  the  latter  accompanied 
by  the  certificate  of  deposit. 

21st.  The  register  and  receiver  will  examine  the  returns  of  the  survey,  and,  if  found 
satisfactory,  will  allow  the  entry  to  be  completed  at  the  rate  of  ^5  per  acre,  or  fractional 
part  of  an  acre,  for  lode  claims,  or  $2  50  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  for 
placer  claims,  and  transmit  all  the  papers  on  their  files  bearing  upon  the  case  to  the 
(teueral  Land  Office,  together  with  their  joint  oiiinion  thereon,  so  that  a  patent  may 
be  issued  if  all  is  found  regular. 

22d.  In  regard  to  placer  claims  on  snrveyed  land,  where  the  claimant  applies  to 
enter  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  legal  subdivisions,  no  survey  and  plat  of  the 
claim  are  required;  the  entry  in  that  ease  being  allowed  to  be  completed  at  the  local 
land  office  as  soon  as  satisfactory  proof  has  been  made  after  the  expiration  of  ninety 
days'  notice  and  publication,  provided  no  adverse  claimant  has  appeared  in  the  mean 
time. 

23<l.  Where  the  claimant  of  a  placer  mine  desires  the  subdivision  of  a  quarter  sec- 
tion, the  service  may  be  performed  by  county  and  local  surveyors  at  the  expense  of 
the  claimant,  as  required  by  law. 

With  reference  to  the  subdivision  of  forty-acre  into  ten-acre  lots, 
mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  the  above  instructions,  supplement- 
ary decisions  have  been  issued.  The  following  letter  gives  a  very  liberal 
rule  for  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  ten-acre  lots  of  mineral  lands, 
and  will  be  readily  understood  by  surveyors  and  miners.  Its  particu- 
lar application  is  in  the  surveying  of  creek  and  canon  claims.  The  case 
which  called  for  the  ruling  arose  on  Deer  Creek,  just  below  Nevada  City, 
California. 

Dki'artmext  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Officey  October  20,  1870. 

Sir  :  In  re])ly  to  your  letter  of  the  Slst  August  last,  covering  one  from  II.  S.  Bradley, 
a  deputy  United  States  surveyor,  dated  the  13th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  and  ad- 
dressed to  yourself,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  as  follows : 

Circular  instructions  were  issued  to  the  United  States  land  officers  by  this  ottice  on 
the  Hth  of  August  last,  in  relation  to  the  survey  and  entry  of  lode  and  placer  clainm 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendatory  act  of  Congress,  granting  the  right  of  way  to 
ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lauds,  and  ai)proved  July  9,  IrfTO,  a  copy  of 
which  \H  herewith  indowed. 

It  will  Im*  perceived  on  the  first  page  of  the  circular,  that  Hurveyors-general  were  au- 
thorized to  have  the  subdivisiim  of  forty-acre  legal  subdivi^sions  into  ten-iicre  tracts 
made  when  applied  for  by  claimants,  and  at  their  cost ;  and  under  the  twenty-third 
head  of  the  same  circular,  tlie  land  officers  were  informed  that  ])lacer  cluimants  desir- 
ing the  subdivision  of  a  quarter  Hection,  the  service  may  be  performed  by  county  and 
local  snrveyoi-s,  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  claimant,  as  required  i)y  the  sixteenth  section  of 
the  amendatory  law.  As  to  the  particular  meihod  of  subdividing  subdivisions  into 
ten-acre  lots,  I  have  to  observe  that  they  are  susceptible  of  being  sulxUvided  either 
into  square  lots  of  ttiu-by-ten  chains,  or  into  h)ts  of  tiv(;-by-tw(^nty  chains,  by  running 
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ineasiirinjj  aiul  inarkiii*^  lines  in  the  field  <lno  oast  and  west,  or  due  north  an<l  south 
thronjifh  the  le«jjal  snbdivisiuns  desiivd  to  be  snbdivided  into  ten-acre  lots,  and  in  regard 
to  which  method  the  Hnrveyors-^eneral  have  this  day  been  in:itrueted. 
I  am,  very  respect f nil v,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON. 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  A.  A.  Sai{(»i:nt,  JVafthiiKjion  City, 

A  somewhat  similar  case  arose  in  Montana,  in  which  an  application 
for  a  patent  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  iwves  of  surveyed  i>lacer  hiud 
land  was  rejected  by  the  register  and  receiver  at  Helena,  for  the  reason 
that  the  claim  in  its  exterior  limits  did  not  conform  to  the  le^al  divisions 
of  the  public  lands,  as  required  by  section  12  of  the  amendatory  minin;^: 
law  of  July  2,  1870.  The  Commissioner,  upon  a  review  of  the  case, 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  register  and  receiver,  and  decided  that  ten- 
acre  lots  on  surveyed  land,  in  mining  States  and  Territories,  are  le^al 
subdivisions  of  the  public  lands;  and  that  such  legal  subdivisions  may 
be  either  10-by-lO  or  5-by-20  drains  in  size,  to  suit  the  case,     lie  siiys: 

In  the  case  in  question,  it  appears  that  the  applicant  desires  to  I'ntor  and  secure  a 
patent  for  the  one  hnndred  and  sixty  acres  of  surveyed  land,  to  be  segrej^ated  fr*nn 
the  public  domain  in  contiguous  ten-acre  lots,  in  .such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  jjtilch 
or  placer  claims  for  which  he  desires  a  patent.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  shonlil  u<»t 
be  done,  if  so  desired,  inasmuch  as  the  second  proviso  to  said  twelfth  section  atitht>r- 
izes  the  snbdivisiou  of  forty  into  ten-acre  tracts,  thus  recognizing  in  mineral  regi*»ns;i 
ten-acre  lot  as  a  legal  subdivision  of  the  public  lands  ;  this  provision  of  the  law  liaviug 
been  formed  for  the  very  just  and  liberal  pnrj>ose  of  enabling  miners  to  prove  up  and 
pay  for  their  claims  witii  the  least  possible  chance  of  difficulty  or  interference  with  a«l- 
joining  mineral  or  agricultural  claimants.  The  law  does  not'  stipnlate  that  these  ten- 
acre  subdivisions  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  scjuare,  etich  side  measuring  ten  chains,  and 
it  is  held  that  if  a  ten-acre  tract,  one  side  of  which  is  five  and  the  other  twenty-tive 
chains,  will  better  embrace  the  mining  jiremises  applied  for,  no  objection  to  such  claim 
being  so  surveyed  shimld  be  made,  provided,  of  coui-se,  that  such  surveys  are  not  mu 
diagonally  to  the  lines  of  the  regular  surveys,  but  are  parallel  to  the  siinie,  so  that  th** 
public  lands  from  which  such  tracts  are  segregated  may  be  describe*!  and  dis]H)sed  of 
withont  confusion  or  dilllculty.  In  the  case  under  ctmsideration,  should  the  view  of 
the  register  and  receiver  be  sustained,  the  mining  claimant  wouM  be  compelled,  if  he 
entered  the  land  at  all,  to  emV»race  in  its  a])p]ication  four  hundred  instead  of  the  on«* 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  dt^sire«l  by  him,  a  large  portion  of  which  may  he  oceuine<l  by 
adjoining  claimants,  either  fbr  mining  or  agricnltural  ])nrposes,  or  it  may  be  barren  or 
waste,  unfit  for  cither  purpose.  To  require  mining  claimants  in  cases  lilie  the  present 
to  postiH)ne  making  applications  for  patents  until  a(\joining  miners  are  willing  to  unite 
in  making  a  joint  entry  of  their  respective  claims,  or  to  include  in  their  applicati(*us 
large  areas  of  worthless  land  to  be  paid  for  at  double  the  minimum  price  of  gmxl  agri- 
cultural land,  would  not  only  be  a  hardshii»  upon  the  miners,  but  inconsistent  with  the 
intention  of  the  statute. 

The  following  bill,  proposed  by  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  passe<l 
the  Senate  February  8,  1871,  and  now  awaits  the  action  of  the  House: 

Be  It  etmcted,  dc.  That  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain,  both  survoyeil  and 
nnsurveyed,  are  heieby  th'clared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occupation,  f«»r 
mining  purposes,  by  all  persons,  subject  to  such  regulations  a«  may  be  i>rescribed  by 
law,  and  subject  also  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining  dis^ 
tricts,  so  far  as  the  same  may  not  he  in  conliict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

8ec.  2.  And  he  it  Jnrther  euacttdj  That  the  miners  of  each  nnning  district  may  deter- 
mine the'lcngth  of  their  mining  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  of  <inartz,  or  otherrook  in 
place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  or  copper,  snVyect  to  the  following  lim- 
itations: Claims  h)cated  previous  to  July  twenty-six,  eighteen  hundred  and  bixty-six. 
shall  he  limited  as  to  extent  along  the  vein  or  lode  by  the  local  laws  or  customs  v\'iM- 
ing  at  the  date  of  the  locafion.  Single  claims  located  subsequent  to  July  twenty ->!x. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  length  along  thr 
vein  or  lode,  with  an  addititmal  claim  of  two  hundred  feet  for  discovery  to  the  dlscov- 
er(»rof  a  vein  or  lode.  Several  pei*sons  may  locate  in  common  on  a  vein  or  hxle,  each 
pel's  on  taking  one  claim;  but  no  person,  except  the  discoverer,  shall  locate  mt>re  than 
one  claim  upon  the  same  vein  or  lode,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  a  location  in  com- 
mon, made  subseciuent  to  July  twenty-six,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  not 
exceed  three  thousand  feet  in  length  along  tlie  vein  or  lode.  No  claim  shall  extend 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  surface,  nor 
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shall  any  claim  be  limited  by  any  mining  regulation  to  les8  than  twonty-five  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  surface,  except  where  adverse  rights  exist- 
ing at  the  passage  of  this  bill  shall  render  such  limitation  necessary.  The  end  lines 
of  each  claim  shall  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  general  course 
of  the  vein. 

Skc.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  locators  of  all  mining  locations  heretofore 
made,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  made,  on  any  mineral  vein,  lode,  or  le<lge  situated  on 
the  public  domain,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  where  no  ml  verse  claim  exists  at  the  pas- 
Rage  of  this  act,  so  long  as  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
State,  Territorial,  and  local  regulations,  not  in  conflict  therewith,  governing  their  pos- 
Hessory  title,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  sur- 
face include<l  within  the  lines  of  their  locations,  and  of  all  veins,  loiles,  and  ledges 
throughout  their  entire  depth,  the  top  or  apex  of  which  lies  inside  of  such  surface 
lines,  extended  downward  vertically,  although  such  veins,  lodes,  or  ledges,  may  so  far 
depart  from  a  nerpendicnlar  in  their  course  downward  as  to  extend  outride  the  verti- 
cal side  lines  of  said  surface  locations :  Proridedy  That  their  right  of  possession  to  such 
ont«ide  parts  of  said  veins  or  ledges  shall  be  confined  to  such  portions  thereof  as  lie 
between  vertical  planes  drawn  downward  as  aforesaid,  through  tlie  end  lines  of  thejr 
locations,  or  locations  in  common,  so  continued  in  their  own  direction,  that  such  planes 
will  intersect  such  exterior  part«  of  said  veins  or  ledges ;  And  provided  furthery  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the  locator  or  possessor  of  a  vein  or  lode,  which 
extends  in  its  downward  course  beyond  the  vertical  lines  of  his  claim,  to  enter  upon 
the  surface  of  a  claim  owned  or  possessed  by  another. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enactmy  That  where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a 
vein  or  lode,  or  for  discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tunnel  shall  have  the  right 
of  possession  of  all  veins  or  lodes,  not  previously  known  to  exist,  discovered  in  such 
tunnel,  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  siime ;  and  locations  on 
the  line  of  such  tunnel  of  veins  or  lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  made  by  other 
parties  after  the  commencement  of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  being  prosecuted 
with  reasonable  diligence,  shall  be  invalid. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  miners  of  each  mining  district  may  make 
rules  and  regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  with  the 
law^s  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  district  is  situated,  governing  the  location,, 
manner  of  recording,  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  possession  of  a  mining  claim, 
subject  to  the  following  requirements :  The  location  must  be  distinctly  marked  on  the 
ground,  so  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced.  All  records  of  mining  claims 
hereafter  made  shall  contain  the  name  or  names  of  the  locators,  the  date  of  the  location, 
and  such  description  of  the  claim  or  claims,  located  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or 
permanent  monument,  as  will  identify  the  claim.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
until  a  patent  shall  have  been  issued,  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars*  worth  of  labor 
shall  be  expended  on  improvements  mmle  upon  each  claim  of  two  hundred  feet  during 
each  year;  bnt  claimants  in  common,  as  detmed  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  may 
cause  all  the  labor  to  be  expended  for  improvements  to  be  made  upon  any  one  claim, 
provided  the  aggregate  amount  equals  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  to  each  claim  of  two 
hundred  feet.  And  upon  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  condition,  the  claim  or  mine 
upon  which  such  failure  occurred  shall  be  open  to  relocation  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
no  location  of  the  same  had  ever  been  made :  Proridedy  That  the  original  locator  has 
not  resumed  work  upon  the  claim  after  such  f:iilure  and  before  such  location. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  a  patent  shall  be  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner: any  person,  association,  or  corporation  in  possession  of  a  mining  claim  or  claims 
in  common,  who  has  complied  with  the  mining  regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  may  file  in  the  local  land  office  an  application  for  a  patent  showing  such  com- 
pliance, together  with  a  plat  of  the  claim  or  claims  in  common ;  a  copy  of  such  plat, 
together  with  a  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent,  shall  also  be  postecl  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  claim  for  the  period  of  ninety  days.  The  register  of  the  land 
otfice,  upon  the  filing  of  such  application  and  plat,  shall  publish  a  notice  that  such  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  the  period  of  ninety  days,  in  a  newspaper  published  near- 
est to  said  claim,  and  he  shall  also  post  such  notice  in  his  ofiice  K)r  the  same  period. 
The  claimant,  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  within 
ninety  days  of  publication,  shall  file  with  the  register  a  certificate  of  the  United  States 
Htirveyor  general  that  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  im- 
provements made  upon  the  claim,  by  himself  or  grantors,  that  the  plat  is  correct,  with 
such  further  description  by  such  reference  to  natural  objects  or  permanent  monuments 
as  shall  identify  the  claim  and  famish  an  accurate  description,  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  patent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days  of  publication,  the  claimant  shall 
file  his  affidavit,  showing  that  the  plat  and  notice  have  been  posted  in  a  oonspicnous 
place  on  the  claim  during  said  period  of  publication.  If  no  adverse  claim  shall  have 
been  filed  at  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days  of  publication,  it  shall  be  assumed  that 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  patent,  and  that  no  adverse  claims  exist,  and  thereafter  no 
objection  from  third  parties  to  the  isaaance  of  a  patent  shall  be  heard  except  it  be 
shown  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  act. 
H  Ex.  10 32 
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Set.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  wliere  an  adverse  claim  shall  he  filed  durinir 
the  ])eri«Hl  of  mihlicatiou,  all  proceedings,  except  the  publication  of  notice  and  makin<; 
and  tiliii^i:  of  tlie  affidavit  thereof,  shall  be  stayed  until  the  controversy  shall  have  l>een 
settled  or  decided  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  adverse  claim  waive<L 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advtjrse  claiuunit,  within  thirty  days  after  filing  his  claum. 
to  commence  proceedinj;s  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  possession,  and  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  diligence  t«> 
final  judgment,  and  a  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  a  waiver  of  his  adverse  claim.  Aft»T 
such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered,  the  party  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
claim,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  judgment-roll  with  the 
register  of  the  land  office,  together  with  the  certificate  of  llie  surveyor  general  that 
the  requisite  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  improvements  made  thereon,  and  the 
description  required  in  other  cases,  and  shall  pay  to  I  he  receiver  five  dollars  per  acre 
for  his  claim,  together  with  the  proper  fees,  whereupon  the  whole  pmccediugs  and  th«* 
judgment-roll  shall  be  certified  by  the  register  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Genera!  Laud 
Office,  and  a  patent  shall  issue  thereon  for  the  claim,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  the  ap- 
plicant shall  appear,  from  the  decision  of  the  court,  to  rightfully  posschs.  If  it  shall 
api>ear  from  the  decision  of  the  court  that  several  parties  are  entitled  to  sepiirate  anil 
different  portions  of  the  claim,  each  party  may  pay  for  his  portion  of  the  claim,  with 
the  proper  fees,  and  file  the  certificate  and  description  by  the  surveyor  general ;  wben*- 
n^)on  the  register  shall  certify  (he  proceedings  and  judgment-roll  to  the  Commissi  omr 
ot  the  General  Land  Office  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  patents  shall  issue  to  the  sev- 
eral ]>arties  according  to  their  resjiective  rights. 

St:c.  8.  Aud  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  description  of  vein  or  lode  claims  ui¥>u  the 
surveyed  lands  shall  designate  tlie  location  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the  lines  of 
the  public  surveys,  but  need  not  conform  therewith  ;  but  where  a  patent  shall  be  i&suttl 
for  a  vein  or  lode  claims  upon  surveyed  laiuls,  the  surveyor  geneml  in  extending  the 
surveys  shall  adjust  the  same  to  the  boundaries  of  such  patented  claim,  according  to 
the  plat  or  description  thereof,  as  in  other  cases  of  private  claims. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  secti(ms  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  six  of  an 
act  entitled  **  An  act  gi-anting  the  ri^ht  of  way  to  ditch  aud  canal  owners  over  th»» 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,'"  appro  veil  July  twenty-six,  eighteen  hundtvd  an«l 
sixty-six,  are  hereby  repealed,  but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  existing  rights,  or  pre- 
vent dainunits  now  prosecuting  their  claims  for  patents  from  proceeding  under  said 
act :  Prondcd,  That  this  act  shall  ho  enfi)rced  as  to  such  claims  where  it  is  not  iactiu- 
sisteut  with  the  act  approved  July  twenty-six,  eighteen  hundred  aud  sixty-six,  aft>n.- 
said. 

Sec.  10.  And  he  if  further  enaciedj  That  the  "Act  to  amend  an  act  granting  the  right 
of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  OA'er  the  public  lands,  aud  for  other  i)urposes,''  aj»- 
proved  July  nine,  eighteen  hundred  aud  seventy,  shall  bo  aud  remaiu  in  full  force,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  proceediu^j^s  to  obtain  a  patent,  wliich  shall  be  similar  to  the  i>roceeding«» 
prescribed  by  sections  six  and  seven  of  this  act  for  obtaining  patents  to  vein  or  Icule 
claims ;  but  where  said  placer  claims  shall  be  upon  surveyed,  lands,  and  conform  t'» 
legal  subdivisions,  no  further  survey  or  plat  shall  be  required,  and  joint  entries  shall 
be  allowed  for  contiguous  claims,  as  j)r(»vided  iu  said  act:  Prorided,  That  procee<liuir» 
now  pending  may  lie  prosecuted  to  their  final  determination  under  existing  laws;  but 
the  provisions  of*  this  act,  when  not  in  conliict  with  existing  laws,  shall  apply  to  sueh 
cases. 

Sec.  1L  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  where  the  same  i)erson,  assoi^iation,  or  corpo- 
ration is  in  possession  of  a  plac»*r  claim  and  also  a  vein  or  hxle  included  within  thf 
boundaries  thereof,  a]q>lication  shall  bo  nmdefor  a  patent  for  the  placer  claim,  with  th*« 
statemeut  that  it  includes  such  vein  or  lode,  aud  in  such  Ciise,( subject  to  the  pix)vi»ioDi^ 
of  this  act  and  the,  <'  Act  to  amend  an  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal 
owners  over  the  public  lauds,  aud  for  other  purposes,'^  approved  July  9,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,)  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  placer  claim,  including  such  vein  or  Uxle, 
upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars  per  acre  for  such  vein  or  lo<le  claim,  and  one  hundred 
feet  of  surface  on  each  side  thereof.  The  balance  of  the  placer  claim  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  aud  fifty  cents  per  acre,  aud  where  a  vein  or  lode,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  is  known  to  exist  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  i>lacer  claim,  an  application  for  a  patent  for  such  placer  claim,  which  does  not  include 
an  application  for  the  A'ein  or  lode  claim,  shall  be  construed  as  a  conclusive  declaration 
that  the  claimant  of  the  placer  claim  has  no  right  of  possession  of  the  vein  or  loilt* 
claim  ;  but  where  the  existence  of  a  vein  or  lode  in  a  placer  claim  is  not  known,  a  pat- 
ent for  the  placer  claim  shall  convey  all  minerals  within  the  boundaries  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  State*i 
may  appoint  in  each  laud  district  containing  mineral  lands  as  many  comx»etent  pur- 
veyors as  shall  ai)ply  for  appointment  to  survey  mining  claims.  The  expenses  of  tlie 
survey  of  vein  or  h>de  claims  and  the  subdivision  of  placer  claims  into  smaller  quanti- 
ties than  one  hundred  aud  sixty  acres,  together  with  the  cost  of  publication  of  notices, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  applicants,  aud  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  the  same  at  the 
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most  reasonable  rur^s,  and  they  sball  also  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any  United  States 
deputy  surveyor  to  make  the  survey.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  0tlic6 
shall  also  have  power  to  establish  the  maximum  charges  for  surveys  and  publication 
of  notices  under  this  act;  and  in  case  of  excessive  charges  for  publication,  he  may  des- 
ijniate  any  newspaper  published  in  a  land  district  where  mines  are  situated  for  the 
publication  of  mining  notices  in  such  district,  and  tix  the  rates  to  be  chargeil  by  such  / 
paper ;  and  to  the  end  that  the  Commissioner  may  be  fully  informed  upon  the  subject, 
t*ach  applicant  shall  file  with  the  register  a  sworn  statement  of  all  charges  and  fees 
pnid  by  said  applicant  for  publication  and  surveys,  together  with  all  fc;es  and  money 
paid  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office,  which  statement  shall  be  transmitted, 
with  the  other  papers  in  the  case,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
The  fees  of  the  registers  and  receivers  shall  be  the  same  as  in  other  cases  for  similar 
services.  But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  impair,  or  in  any  way 
att'ect  the  provisions  of  the  "  Act  granting  to  A.  Sutro  the  right  of  way  and  other  priv- 
ileges to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  draining  and  exploring  tunnel  to  theComstock  lode 
in  the  State  of  Nevada,-'  approved  July  twenty-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  enlarge  or  aftect  the  rights  of 
either  party  in  regard  to  any  property  in  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  entitled  "  An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  pnb- 
lic  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,^' approved  July  twenty-six,  eighteen  hundred  and 
feixty-six,  nor  shall  this  affect  any  riglit  acquireii  under  said  act. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  bill  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  suggest  in  my  last  report.  In  some  respects  I  regard . 
it  as  superior  to  that,  while  in  other  respects  there  is  still  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  At  all  events,  I  consider  it  the  wisest  and  most 
beneficent  measure  that  has  ever  been  proposed  in  Congress  on  this 
subject :  and  if  it  becomes  a  law,  I  shall  hope  to  see  intelligent  men  in  all 
the  mining  communities  rally  in  its  favor,  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  ac- 
knowledge its  great  value  and  importance.  One  thing  which  this  bill 
unfortunately  fails  to  do,  is  to  legalize  the  location  of  timber  and  pas- 
ture tracts,  mill-sites,  et<;.,  in  connection  with  mines  upon  the  public 
lands.  This  is  a  practice  which  has  grown  up  without  explicit  authority 
of  law  in  many  of  our  interior  districts.  It  is  founded  in  necessity. 
The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  with  regard  to  the 
timber  on  unsurveyed  public  lands,  would  almost  put  a  stop  to  mining 
operations  throughout  several  States  and  Territories;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  protection  of  the  law  should 
be  extended  over  this  essential  auxiliary  part  of  mining  industiy,  as 
much  as  over  the  immediate  operations  of  extracting  and  reducing  ore. 

With  regard  to  placer  mines,  the  bill  does  nothing  more  than  facili- 
tate the  acquirement  of  title  from  the  United  States,  by  simplifying  the 
steps  prescribed  to  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  and  by  fixing  the  status 
of  a  quartz  lode,  discovered  (as  many  a  quartz  lode  is  discovered)  on  a 
placer  claim. 

With  regard  to  lode  mines,  three  provisions  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance are  established.  In  the  first  place,  the  title  of  the  miner  to  the 
surface  of  his  claim  is  distinctly  declared.  This,  as  1  have  argued  in  a 
former  report,  is  really  involved  in  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  present 
law,  which  grants  the  land  and  fixes  its  price  by  the  acre  ;  but  courts 
and  juries  have  held  both  ways,  and  the  General  Land  Oftice  at  Wash- 
ington increased  the  doubt  and  confusion  by  patenting  the  same  land 
over  and  over  again  to  different  parties.  Before  long  we  shall  have,  I 
trust,  a  clear  and  explicit  law,  wiiich  the  jury-box  cannot  defy,  and  the 
bench  and  the  bureau  cannot  manage  to  misunderstaml. 

At  the  same  time,  rights  now  existing  are  fuUj^  x)rotected.  The 
proposed  law  is  unjust  to  no  one,  since  it  simply  declares  that  here- 
after certain  regulations  shall  be  observed  which  have  heretofore 
been  neglected.  For  a  score  of  years  the  United  States  has  i)er- 
mitted  the  miners  on  the  public  lands  to  prescribe  their  own  rules  of 
title  and  occupancy ;  and  the  result  has  been  that,  one  after  another, 
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the  different  State  and  territorial  legislatures  have  been  obliged  to  step 
in  and  overrule  the  selfish,  lawless,  short-sighted,  absurd,  and  contra- 
dictory whims  called  district  mining  laws.  Sometimes^  as  in  the  ca^j^ 
of  California,  true  principles  have  been  established  and  substantial  jo*- 
\tice  secured ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Nevada,  the  attempt  baslieen 
a  failure.  Everywhere  the  lawyers  have  thriven,  and  both  miners  and 
capitalists  have  bitterly  suffered  from  this  state  of  things,  I  trust  be 
lore  it  is  too  late,  the  matter  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  supreme  powCT, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  universal  exx)crience. 

The  two  other  great  features,  of  the  proposed  law  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  the  foregoing  remarks.  They  are,  the  provision  for  proper 
record  and  definition  of  claims,  and  the  provision  for  a  certain  amount 
of  work  annually  to  maintain  the  possessory  title.  It  is  amazing  that 
this  gi*eat  reform  has  not  been  effected  before  now.  The  investment  of 
capital  in  mining,  without  such  security  as  is  afforded  by  certain  title, 
is  a  farce  to  outsiders,  but  a  tragedy  to  the  parties  concerned.  Partic 
ularly  disastrous  hitherto  has  been  the  effect  of  the  reigning  confiLsion 
and  corruption  upon  mine-owners  of  moderate  means.  Bich  men  wlio 
owned  rich  mines  could  afford  to  defend  themselves  at  law,  and  in 
many  cases,  to  fee  the  jury  as  well  as  the  counsel ;  but  poor  men,  will 
ing  to  put  their  little  money  and  their  great  industry  and  energy  into 
the  actual  development  of  mines,  were  liable  to  become  the  victims  of 
bhickmailers  and  pirates. 

The  records  of  location  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  prop^ 
erty  can  be  found  again.  At  present  there  is  often  nothing  on  the 
record  but  a  date  and  a  name.  The  essential  point — identification  of 
the  lode — is  dependent  on  the  evidence  of  those  who  choose  to  '*  reeos: 
uize,-'  out  of  a  thousand  holes  in  the  ground,  the  particular  one  which 
bears,  or  once  bore,  the  name  on  the  record. 

Becords  should  be  kept  in  suitable  books,  in  suitable  buildings  and 
under  the  care  of  responsible  officers.  At  present,  the  titles  to  prop 
erty  worth  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  found  in  loose  sheets,  x)oeket 
books,  greasy,  singed,  torn  and  illegible  old  ledgers,  or  what  not,  kick- 
ing about  miners'  cabins,  groceries,  or  bar-rooms.  The  recorders  are  not 
responsible,  except  to  '*  Judge  Lynch '' ;  and  he  only  interferes  wheji  hi.^ 
friends  are  wronged.  For  the  Eastern  or  foreign  capitalist  there  is  tot> 
frequently  neither  security  nor  justice. 

Again,  and  above  all,  the  conditions  on  which  a  possessory  claim  ij^ 
held  ought  not  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  mining  district. 
The  proposition  is  laughable  when  one  considers  what  it  involves.  The 
individuals  who  claim  something  that  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  the  United  States  shall 
recognize  their  claim !  No  wonder  that  the  local  regulations  of  new  (lis 
tricts  are  so  drawn  as  to  favor  the  worst  kind  of  speculation — speeub- 
tion  without  capital.  Thousands  of  feet  of  mining  claims  are  seized  and 
held  for  sale,  without  being  worked,  and  honest  industry  is  thus  stran- 
gled in  its  cradle. 

I  hold  that  the  mineral  deposits  on  the  public  lands  are  the  propearty 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country;  that  the  people,  with  wise  liberahtj, 
have  declared  them  free  to  the  miner ;  and  that  any  man  who  claims  to 
own  a  mine  which  he  has  not  bought  and  is  not  working,  is  interfering 
with  that  freedom  of  mining  which  the  people  have  decreed. 

Many  districts  are  now  languishing,  with  paralyzed  industry,  because 
all  the  ground  has  been  covered  with  wild-cat  locations,  so  that,  if  ^J 
one  opens  a  mine,  and  by  good  luck  and  hard  work  makes  it  pay  a 
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profit,  some  claimant  is  sure  to  start  np,  with  documents  and  witnesses, 
to  show  that  the  present  "  (Jolconda  "  is  the  same  as  the  ancient "  Mary 
Ann,''  which  he  located  once  on  a  time  and  then  abandoned,  or  which 
he  boaght  from  the  original  locator  and  abandoner,  when  the  latter  was 
"  dead  broke,"  and  wanted  to  get  to  the  States.  This  bill,  if  it  becomes, 
a  law,  will  put  an  end  to  such  mockery  of  mining  w  ithin  a  year  from  its 
passage.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  much  actual  development 
would  be  accomplished  directly  by  requiring  twenty-five  dollars'  worth 
of  work  every  year  on  a  claim;  but  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for 
speculative  but  impecunious  individuals  to  hold  thousands  of  "  feet"  of 
mining  property,  without  doing  any  work  upon  them.  The  door  would 
be  opened  to  honest  industry,  and  slammed  in  the  face  of  greedy  idle- 
ness and  fraud. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  many  of  our  mining  districts  have  properly 
regulated  these  matters  already,  providing  for  due  safety  of  titles,  and 
requiring  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  maintain  the  ownership  of  claims. 
This  is  true ;  and  it  is  but  right  that  all  the  districts  shall  be  forced  to  do 
what  these  have  done.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  the  capi- 
talists of  Europe,  investing  money  in  our  mines,  should  be  as  much 
protected  in  one  county  or  district  as  in  another.  What  do  they  know 
of  the  differences  of  local  regulations,  which'  do  not  exist  in  any  law- 
book or  official  record  whatever,  and  which  may  be  changed  at  any  time 
by  a  mass-meeting  of  interested  parties? 

But  it  may  be  said,  further,  that  no  universal  rule  could  be  devised 
to  cover  the  points  named.  This  I  doubt.  If  it  is  true  at  all,  it  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  required  to  hold  a  claim.  The 
amount  which  would  seem  reasonable  in  one  district  might,  it  is  said, 
prove  burdensome  in  another.  I  think  the  amount  need  be  little  more 
than  nominal ;  and  the  alternative  of  paying  a  small  sum  in  lieu  of  the 
work  would  relieve  the  case  from  possible  hardship.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  work  or  money;  it  is  the  vigorous  requirement  of  somethiixg^ 
that  I  consider  necessary.  Let  the  United  States  at  least  declare  that 
a  claim  is  forfeited  by  total  abandonment  for  one  year.  This  was 
declared,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  on  grounds  of  common  sense  and 
public  policy,  by  Judge  Beatty,  at  Austin,  Nevada;  and  that  decision 
seemed  to  ine  profoundly  wise  and  immensely  important.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kevada  has  since  reversed  it ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  of  enterprising  industry  are  again  at  the  mercy  of 
blackmailers,  quartz  ynrates,  and  wild-cat  operators. 

By  Senator  Stewart's  bill,  the  mining  lands  would  be  put,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  th^  case  permits,  in  the  same  category  as  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  public  domain.  The  Government  says  to  both  farmer  and 
miner :  "Occupy  and  use,  and  you  may  possess.'^  But  the  miner,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  risk  and  hardship  of  his  undertaking,  is  the 
more  favored  of  the  two.  No  limit  is  set  to  the  amount  he  may  occupy, 
use,  and  either  hold  in  perpetual  possessory  title,  or  acquired  as  the 
privileged  purchaser  at  a  fixed,  low  price.  It  is  only  demanded  of  him 
that  he  shall  declare  his  claims  distinctly,  not  take  so  much  in  any  one 
place  as  to  exclude  others  entirely,  and  not  defeat  the  object  of  all  the 
mining  laws  by  abandoning  his  work  while  still  claiming  the  exclusive 
privileges  attendant  upon  bona-fide  work,  and  upon  nothing  else.  With 
the  liberal  grants  made  to  him,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.  If  he  is  really 
a  miner,  he  will  be  satisfied.  If  he  is  merely  a  broken-down  speculator, 
who  calls  himself  a  miner,  but  whose  real  business  is  to  locate,  or  buy, 
hold,  "  stock,"  and  sell,  paper  mines,  he  will  probably  grumble,  because 
under  this  law  his  profits  may  be  curtailed. 
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Doubtless  some  minor  points  in  the  bill  would  be  found  to  require  mod- 
ification to  insure  its  smooth  workinpf.  Those  may  be  left  to  the  indica- 
tions of  future  experience.  In  its  main  features  it  is  an  eminently  wi^ 
and  salutary  measure.*  Senator  Stewart  has  displayed  both  courage  and 
judgment  in  its  preparation,  and  has  given  new  proof  of  intelligent. 
earnest  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the  mining  industry. 

*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  ivritteii  this  bUl  lias  failed,  for  want  of  time,  in  tb** 
Forty-first  Congress,  and  has  been  introdnced  anew  in  the  Forty-second.  I  triKt  it 
may  receive  prompt  and  favorable  action.  The  evils  which  it  is  calculated  to  reiuovp 
are  the  most  pernicious  of  all  which  beset  the  business  of  mining  west  of  the  MLsnuuh 
Rivyr. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTEIBUTION  OF  MINIXG  DISTRICTS. 

Professor  W.  P.  Blake,  in  a  note  to  bis  Catalogue  of  California 
Minerals,  pointed  out  that  the  mining  districts  of  the  Pacific  slope  are 
arranged  in  parallel  zones,  following  the  i)revailing  direction  of  the 
niouutain  ranges.  This  interesting  generalization  has  been  more  fully 
illustrated  and  connected  with  the  geological  history  of  the  country  by 
Mr.  Clarence  King,  who  sums  up  the  observed  phenomena  as  follows : 

The  Pacific  coant  ranges  n\wn  the  west  carry  quicksilver,  tin,  and  chromic  iron 
The  uext  helt  is  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Oregon  Cascades,  which,  ni>on  their  west 
slope,  bear  two  zones,  a  foot-hill  chain  of  copper  mines,  and  a  middle  line  of  gold 
deposits.  These  gold  veins  and  the  resultant  placer  mines  extend  far  into  Alaska, 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  quartz,  hy  a  small  amonnt  of  that  metal 
which  is  entangled  in  iron  sulphurets,  and  by  occupying  splits  in  the  upturned  meta- 
morphic  strata  of  the  Jurassic  age.  Lying  to  the  east  oi  this  zone,  along  the  east  base 
of  the  Sierras,  and  stretching  southward  into  Mexico,  is  a  chain  of  silver  mines,  con- 
taining comparatively  little  base  metal,  and  frequently  included  in  volcanic  rocks. 
Through  Middle  Mexico,  Arizona,  Middle  Nevada,  and  Central  Idaho  is  another  line  of 
silver  mines,  mineralized  with  complicated  association  of  the  base  metals,  and  more 
often  occurring  in  older  rocks.  Through  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Western  Montana  lies 
another  zone  of  argentiferous  galena  lodes.  To  the  east,  again,  the  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  gold  belt  is  an  extremely  well-defined  and  con- 
tiuaoiis  chain  of  deposits. 

These  seven  longitudinal  zones  or  chains  of  mineral  deposits  must  not, 
in  my  opinion^  be  held  to  constitute  a  complete  classification.  The  belts 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  are  well-defined,  both 
geologically  and  topographically;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  separate  into 
distinct  groups  the  occurrences  of  gold  and  silver  east  of  the  Sierra.  For 
instance,  the  gold  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Western  Montana,  to- 
gether with  such  occurrences  in  Nevada  as  those  of  the  Silver  Peak  and 
New  Pass  districts,  and  numerous  instances  of  sporadic  occurrence  of 
particular  ores  of  silver  or  argentiferous  base  metals,  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  classification  above  given.  Either  more  zones  must  be  recog- 
nized, or  a  greater  mineralogical  variety  must  be  acknowledged  in  those 
already  laid  down.  The  latter  alternative  is,  I  think,  the  more  reasonable. 
According  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  a  discussion  of  mineral  deposits 
in  my  last  report,  it  appears  evident  that  the  agencies  which  aftect  the 
general  constitution  of  geological  formations  are  far  wider  in  their  ope- 
ration than  those  which  cause  the  formation  of  fissures ;  and  that  the 
causes  influencing  the  filling  of  fissures  are  still  more  local  in  their 
peculiarities  than  those  which  form  the  fissures  themselves.  Thus,  of 
the  area  covered  by  rocks  of  a  given  epoch,  more  or  less  uniform  in 
lithological  character,  only  a  small  portion  may  have  been  exposed  to 
conditions  allowing  deposits  of  useful  minerals,  even  when  such  deposits 
are'  contemporaneous,  as  in  the  case  of  coal.  Still  more  limited  is  the 
field  for  the  formation  of  fissures ;  but  it  must  be  freely  confessed  that 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  coiTUgation  of  half  the  continent  into  parallel 
mountain  ranges  offers  good  grounds  for  the  expectation  of  vast  longi- 
tudinal systems  of  fissures.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  filling  of 
these  fissures,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  mineralogical  character  of 
the  vein-material  must  vary,  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  gangne,  but  to  a 
still  greater  extent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ores.  Even  single  mines,  in 
the  course  of  extensive  exploitation,  have  produced  ores  differing  as 
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widely  as  do  those  of  the  different  zones  enumerated  by  Mr.  King, 
am,  in  fact,  strongly  inclined  to  consider  freedom  from  base  metals,  for 
instance,  a  peculiarity  due  in  many  cases  to  secondary  processes,  and 
not  to  be  relied  upon  as  characteristic  for  single  veins  even,  to  say 
nothing  of  whole  groups,  districts,  and  continental  zones. 

Nevertheless,  the  generalizations  of  Professor  Blake  and  Mr.  King  on 
this  subject  are  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  The  criticism  here 
made  is  not  in  opposition  to  their  views  so  much  as  in  qualiiication  of  a 
possible  rash  application  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  The  zonal 
parallelism  does  exist,  though  in  a  somewhat  irregular  way ;  and  it  is 
clearly  referable,  as  these  writers  have  shown,  to  the  structural  features 
of  the  country,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is  the  longitudinal  trend  of 
the  mountain  ranges. 

Subordinate  to  this  trend  (or,  more  strictly,  resulting  from  the  same 
causes  as  produced  it)  appear  the  predominant  longitudinal  strike  of  the 
great  outcrops  of  sedimentary  rocks,  the  longitudinal  axes  of  granite 
outbursts,  and,  finally,  the  longitudinal  vents  of  lava  overflows  and  the 
arrangement  of  volcanoes  in  similar  lines.  It  is  evident  that  in  crossing 
the  country  from  east  to  west  we  traverse  a  series  of  different  formationjs 
while,  by  following  routes  parallel  with  the  main  mountain  ranges,  we 
travel  upon  the  continuous  outcrops  of  the  same  general  age. 

Mr.  King  distinguishes  in  the  history  of  the  entire  Cordillera  two 
periods  of  disturbance  which  have  been  accompanied  by  the  rending  of 
mountain  chains  and  the  ejection  of  igneous  rocks.  Such  periods  would 
afford  the  conditions  of  solfataric  action,  thermal  springs,  and  the  gen- 
eration of  acid  gases  and  metallic  sublimates  and  solutions,  and  thus 
favor  the  formation  of  metalliferous  deposits.  The  first  of  these  i>eriods, 
he  says,  culminated  in  the  Jurassic,  produced  over  the  entire  system  a 
profound  disturbance,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  dating  point  of  a 
large  class  of  lodes.  To  the  second,  or  tertiary  period,  he  assigns  the 
mineral  veins  which  traverse  the  early  volcanic  rocks. 

The  expression  ''culminated  in  the  Jurassic," merely  refers,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  the  cretaceous  strata  of  California  repose  uncoufomiably 
upon  the  upturned  and  metamorphosed  Jurassic  slates,  having  been 
themselves  neither  tilted  nor  highly  metamorphosed.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
to  remember,  however,  that  the  cretaceous  is  a  weak  point  in  the  Cali- 
fornia series,  at  least, as  determined  by  leading  fossils;  and  perhaps  the 
results  of  more  complete  stratigraphical  surveys  will  indicate  that  there 
are  gaps  of  no  little  significance,  dynamically  and  chronologically,  iu 
this  part  of  the  geological  record.  At  all  events,  the  period  of  the  foldiujr 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (presumably  that  of  the  formation  of  many  metal- 
liferous deposits)  was  in  some  sense  post- Jurassic,  rather  than  Jurassic; 
and  probably  this  is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  King,  who  speaks  of  it  in  an- 
other passage  as  '*  late  Jurassic.'' 

The  lodes  which  are  referred  to  this  period  are  of  two  tyi>es :  first,  those 
wholly  inclosed  in  the  granites,  the  outburst  of  which  accompanieil  the 
upheaval  of  the  earlier  stratified  group,  or  in  the  metamorphosed  Jurassic 
and  sub-Jurassic  strata;  secondly,  those  which  occupy  planes  of  strati- 
fication or  jointure,  thus  following  in  general  the  dip  and  strike  of  the 
country  rock,  while  they  present  in  other  respects  the  indications  of  fis- 
sure veins.  The  veins  of  the  Keese  Kiver  granite  are  examples  of  tbe 
first  type;  many  gold  veins  of  California,  the  Humboldt  mines, etc.,  are 
given  as  illustrations  of  the  second.  The  White  Pine  district,  the  min- 
eral deposits  of  which  aie  said  to  be  inclosed  conformably  between  strata 
of  Devonian  limestone,  is  declared  to  be  "a  prominent  example  of  the 
groups  comprised  wholly  within  the  ancient  rocks." 
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We  have  hitherto  supiwsed  the  strata  immediately  overlying  the  argen- 
tiferous limestone  at  White  Pine  to  be  deep-water  Carboniferous ;  but 
their  Devonian  character  seems  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  geological 
chapter  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Arnold  Hague^  quoted  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  More  practically  important  is  the  assignment  of  these  deposits 
to  the  earlier  period  of  geological  disturbance.  Mr.  King  appears  here 
to  include  in  one  group  all  the  White  Pine  deposits,  the  "  Base  Bange  ^ 
as  well  as  "Treasury  Hill ; "  yet  the  striking  distinction  in  mineralogical 
character  is  worthy  of  regard.  The  deposits  of  Treasure  Hill  are  nota- 
bly free  from  base  metals;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  their  present  form 
they  must  be  due  to  a  secondary  action,  which  has  concentrated  and 
recombiued  the  metallic  elements  of  older  deposits.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  although  the  chlorides  of  Treasure  Hill  are  as  pure  as 
those  of  Lander  Hill,  tbey  do  not  appear,  like  the  latter,  to  yield  in  depth 
to  such  silver  ores  as  characterize  the  lissure-veins  of  Reese  River  dis- 
trict— ruby  silver,  for  instance.  Nor  are  they  fissure- veins,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  decide. 

To  the  Tertiary  period  of  orographical  disturbance  are  referred  the 
volcanic  overflows  and  the  veins  wholly  or  partly  inclosed  in  volcanic 
rocks.  Under  this  head  Mr.  King  classes  many  important  veins  of 
Mexico,  several  of  those  which  border  the  Colorado  River,  in  tbe  United 
States,  and,  in  general,  that  zone  which  lies  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Comstock  lode  is  adduced  as  the  most  promi- 
nent example  of  this  type,  and  the  Owyhee  district  in  Idaho  is  also 
referred  to  it,  because,  although  in  granite,  it  presents  a  series  of  vol- 
canic dikes  which  appear  to  prove,  by  the  manner  of  their  intersections 
V  with  the  quartz  lodes,  that  the  latter  are  of  Tertiary  origin.  It  will  be 
seen  that  although  the  extent  and  number  of  the  deposits  of  this  class 
are  inferior  to  tbose  of  tbe  earlier  period,  they  include  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  instances  in  the  history  of  mining.  As  Mr.  King,  however, 
points  out,  many  of  the  veins  which  are  wholly  inclosed  in  the  older 
rocks  may  nevertheless  be  due  to  this  later  period  of  disturbance.  Nor 
does  he  ignore  the  bearing  of  this  thought  on  his  determination  of  the 
earlier  iieriod  as  Jurassic.  He  confesses  that  in  more  recent  strata, 
formed  from  debris  of  Jurassic  rocks,  ore-bearing  pebbles  have  not  been 
found;  but  he  regards  this  fact  as  a  piece  of  negative  evidence  merely. 

The  distribution  of  mineral  deposits  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
follows  somewhat  difterent  laws.  Here  we  have  but  one  longitudinal 
range — that  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  gold-bearing 
zone  of  irregular  extent  and  value.  In  the  Southern  States  the  strata 
flanking  this  range  present  a  remarkable  variety  of  mineral  deposits. 
On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  again,  occurs  what  may 
perhaps  be  denominated  a  zone'  or  longitudinal  series  of  coal-fields. 
But  between  these  mountain  boundaries  the  geological  formations  of  • 
the  country  cluster,  as  it  were,  around  centers  or  basins.  We  have 
such  a  group  in  Michigan,  another  in  the  Middle  States,  and  a  third  in 
the  Southwest. 

The  deposits  of  the  different  metals,  ores,  and  useful  minerals,  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  vary  widelj'  in  age.  The  ores  of 
gold,  copper,  and  iron,  in  the  pre-Silurian  schists  of  the  South;  the 
galena  and  cobalt  ores  of  the  Southwest,  and  the  copper  ores  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  lower  Silurian  rocks;  the  argillaceous  iron  ores  of 
New  York,  and  other  States  west  of  New  York,  in  the  Upper  Silurian, 
and  the  salines  of  the  same  group;  the  bitumen,  salt,  coal  and  iron  ores . 
of  the  Sub-carboniferous;  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Carboniferous; 
the  coal,  copper,  and  barytes  of  the  Triassic ;  the  lignites  of  the  Ore- 
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taceons,  and  tbe  fossil  phosphates  of  the  Tertiarj-  period,  are  instances 
which  may  serve  to  show  how  irreat  is  this  variety.  It  is  not  within 
the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss  the  mineral  deiwsits  of  th«» 
Mississippi  Basin,  the  Ai>pahichian  Chain,  or  the  Atlantic  Coast.  1 
shall  content  myself  with  brief  mention  of  two  points.  The  first  is  the 
greater  relative  age  of  the  metalliferons  deposits  as  compared  with  thoM* 
of  the  inland  basin  and  the  Pacific  slope.  On  this  side  the  jM^riiHl  of 
greatest  activity  in  such  formations  was  over  before  it  began  in  the 
West.  The  great  gold  and  silver  dei>osits  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
appear  to  be  post-Devonian,  post-Jurassic,  and  even  Tertiary  in  their 
origin.  The  vast  volcanic  activity  which  affected  so  wide  an  area  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  is  not  represented 
in  the  East. 

The  other  point  is  the  peculiar  relative  position  of  our  coal  and  inm 
deposits.  This  was  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Abram  Hewitt,  Unites! 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  his  admirable  review 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  world.  1  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  forcible  words: 

The  position  of  the  Coal-Meaaures  of  the  United  States  HUggests  the  idea  of  a  pi;;:t:.!.«- 
bowl  filled  with  treasure,  the  outer  rim  of  which  skirts  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  i^uA 
of  Mexico,  and  thence,  returning  bj'  the  plains  which  lie  at  the  eastern  l»a*e  of  th*- 
Rocky  Mountains,  passes  by  the  great  lakes  to  the  place  of  beginning,  on  the  lionlm 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  rim  of  the  basin  is  filled  with  exhaustleiM  storw* 
of  iron  ore  of  every  variety,  and  of  the  best  quality.  In  seeking  the  natural  chaiiiu-l" 
of  water  communication,  whether  on  the  north,  east,  south,  or  west,  the  coal  niu.nt  cut  xl " 
metalliferous  rim ;  and,  in  its  turn,  the  iron  ore  may  be  carrietl  back  to  tbe  f«»al.  t«»  W 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  carboniferous  ores,  which  are  quite  as  abundant  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are  in  England,  but  hitherto  have  been  left  unwrought,  in  rou- 
sequence  of  the  cheaper  rate  of  procuring  the  richer  ores  from  the  rim  of  th«  ha^iu. 
Along  the  Atlantic  slope,  in  the  highland  range,  from  the  borders  of  the  Hudson  Kn»r 
to  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  is  found  the  great  inajfTitti' 
range,  traversing  seven  entire  States  in  its  length  and  course.  Parallel  with  thiv  il 
the  great  limestone  valley  which  lies  alouf^  the  margin  of  the  coal-field,  are  the  bruvL 
hematites,  in  such  ouautities  at  some  points,  especially  in  Virginia,  Tenni'^-itH-.  aua 
Alabama,  as  to  fairly  stagger  the  imagination.  And,  finally,  in  the  coal  baMii  i'*  a 
stratum  of  rod  fossiliferons  ore,  beginning  in  a  comparatively  thin  m'ani  in  the  >t»u 
of  New  York,  and  terminating  in  the  State  of  Alabama  in  a*  bed  15  feet  in  thirkni-vs 
over  which  the  horseman  may  ride  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Bequeath  thi>  1»mI 
but  still  above  water-level,  are  to  be  found  the  coal-seams,  exposed  u^M>n  mouucaiu  ^u\*-^ 
wiiose  fianks  are  covered  with  magnificent  timber,  available  either  tor  mining  pnrpiw'* 
or  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron.  Passing  westward,  in  Arkansas  and  MiK«<Hiri.  i<» 
reached  that  wonderful  range  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which,  in  mountains  rising  hnndrv«N 
of  feet  above  the  surface,  or  in  beds  beneath  the  soil,  culminates  at  Lake  Su])erior  it 
deposits  of  ore  which  excite  the  wonder  of  all  beholders;  and  returning  themv  to  tli»- 
Atlantic  slope,  in  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  is  a  vast,  undevelopetl  region,  m att-rnl 
by  rivers  whose  beds  are  of  iron,  and  traversed  by  mountains  whose  foundatioa:*  an 
laid  upon  the  same  material.  In  and  among  the  coal-beds  themselves  are  foam! 
scattered  deiM)sits  of  hematite  and  fossiliferons  ores,  which,  by  their  proximity  to  tin 
coal,  have  inaugurated  the  iron  industry  of  our  day.  Upon  these  vast  t^easan♦^  tl*' 
world  may  draw  for  its  supply  for  centuries  to  come;  and  with  these  the  iuqnirrr  ua^ 
rest  contented,  without  further  question— for  all  the  coal  of  the  rest  of  the  world  miizM 
be  deposited  within  this  iron  rim,  and  its  s([uare  miles  would  not  occupy  one-quarttr 
of  the  coal  area  of  the  United  States. 

This  vivid  description  rests  upon  a  geographical  rather  than  a  geolo<r 
ical  grouping.  But  it  is  noue  the  less  intimately  counected  with  the 
underlying  geological  facts.  Its  strongest  application  is,  however, 
economical.  If  any  material  thing  may  stand  as  the  tyiie  of  force,  it  i^ 
coal,  the  deposits  of  which  may  well  be  called  vast  storehouses  of  power-— 
the  product  of  solar  activity  through  uncounted  years— laid  up  for  the 
.  use  of  man ;  and  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  may  symbolize  the  inert,  dead  mat- 
ter, awaiting  the  touch  of  power  to  wake  it  into  efficient  life«  Theae  tfe 
priine  elements  in  our  universe  of  industry.    Take  them  away  and  ow 
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present  civilization  is  auuiklLated.  Put  them  together  in  the  hand  of 
an  intelligent  and  mighty  nation,  and  that  nation  eonld  recall  the  world 
from  the  chaos  of  barbarism.  Bnt  they  need  each  other,  and  it  is  in  the 
wonderful  combination  of  both,  as  well  as  the  exhaustless  abundance  of 
each,  that  America  finds  sure  promise  of  enduring  power. 

Thus  East  and  West  bear  witness  of  our  great  inheritance  of  natural 
wealth.  Every  period  of  geological  change  has  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  endow  with  rich  legacies  some  portion  of  our  land.  Our  terri- 
tory epitomizes  the  processes  of  all  time,  and  their  useful  results  to  man. 
Divided,  yet  in  a  stronger  sense  united,  by  mountain  chains  and  mighty 
rivers,  our  diversified  mineral  resources  may  figuratively  represent,  as  I 
firmly  believe  they  will  literallj'  help  to  secure  and  maintain  our  charac- 
teristic national  life,  a  vast  community  of  communities,  incapable  alike 
of  dissolution  and  of  centralization ;  one,  by  mutual  needs  and  aftections, 
as  the  continent  is  one ;  many,  by  multiform  industries  and  forms  of  life, 
as  the  members  of  the  continent  are  many. 
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CHAPTf:R    XX. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  GOLD  NUGGETS  AND  GOLD  DUST. 

The  following  article,  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  F.  L.  S., 
which  appeared  in  1870  in  the  London  Scientific  Opinion,  corroborates 
forcibly  the  suggestions  and  opinions  advanced  in  my  last  report  (chaj)- 
ter  Ixi,  page  441))  upon  the  same  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  a  hy- 
pothesis so  highly  probable  as  that  of  the  solution,  precipitation,  and 
aggregation  of  gold  in  placers  may  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  careful 
experiments  and  comparisons: 

The  origin  of  gold  nuggets  nml  gold  dust  is  not  so  sim]>Ie  or  dear  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  be.  The  natural  explanation  of  the  production  of  gold  dust  is,  that  it  is  tb«» 
golden  portion  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  which  have  originally  had  gold  dissennnatt^l 
through  them.  As  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  has  crumbled  into  dust  mountains  so 
composed,  part  of  the  dust  becomes  sand,  or  quaitz,  or  whatever  else  the  ba^is  of  the 
rock  may  be,  and  the  other  part  is  the  liberated  gold,  from  which  the  quartz  has  been 
rubbed  away  ;  and  if  we  accept  this  as  the  explanation  of  the  production  of  gold  dn-t, 
the  same  hypothesis  should  explain  that  of  gold  nuggets,  which  are  found  associatt-*! 
with  it.  But  there  are  various  circumstances  which  it  is  difiicult  to  reconcile  with 
this  theorj'.  One  of  tfiese  is  the  occurrence  in  the  drift  of  nuggets  of  a  larger  size  and 
less  intermixed  with  foreign  substances  than  have  yet  been  discovered  in  any  qnartz 
reef;  as  most  people  are  aware,  the  gold  in  reefs  is  usually  disseminated  in  particles* 
and  strings  through  the  quartz-veins  or  rock,  instead  of  lying  in  jwckets  or  msisiJes. 
Another  still  more  remarkable  fact,  applicable  both  to  gold  dust  and  gold  nuggets,  is 
that  alluvial  gold  is  generally  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  obtaine<l  from  the  rertV, 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  it  is  merely  the  gold  washed  or  crumbled  out  of  the^fse  reefs 
it  ought  to  be  of  identically  the  same  standard  and  quality.  Another  objection  to  tbe 
dust  being  merely  the  degraded  particles  released  from  the  rock,  is  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticles— not  nuggets,  bnt  particles  of  dust.  Gold  being  so  much  softer  than  qnartz,  its 
particles,  after  being  sulijected  to  the  same  degree  of  attrition,  ought  to  be  vastly 
smaller.  Although  of  greater  toughness  than  quartz,  and  possessed  of  ductility  ami 
tenacity,  which  quartz  wholly  wants,  it  is  very  soft,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
attrition  from  running  water  and  its  accompaniments,  ought  to  be  pounded  and  t*»m 
into  the  minutest  fragments  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  There  is,  moreover,  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  gold  dust  from  different  drifts  in  different  countries.  Id 
some  it  is  like  dust  or  sand,  in  others  it  is  like  scales.  If  subjected  to  the  saiue  intin- 
ences  in  all,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  same  shape  should  not  obtain  in  all  case^ 

These  peculiarities  would  suggest  tiu\t  some  other  influence  than  mere  degTadati(»ii 
of  gold-charged  rocks  has  been  the  -agent  in  producing  gold  dust ;  bnt  in  any  aud 
every  view,  we  think  it  cannot  be  dis]iuted  that  degradation  must  have  ha<l  some 
share  in  the  work.  It  is  plain  that  if  a  gold-charged  rock  is  reduced  to  gravel,  sand, 
or  powder,  particles  of  gold,  of  some  size  or  other,  or  gold  in  some  shape  or  other,  must 
form  part  of  the  di^bris.  These  gold  remnants  should  be  found  in  greater  quantity, 
and  in  greater  size,  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  source  from  which  they  were  drawn,  aud 
this  we  believe, also  to  be  the  case.  The  general  similarity  between  cold-prodncing 
districts,  by  which  a  Californian  miner  could  detect  a  likely  spot  for  gold  in  Australia 
or  Kildonan,  probably  depends  rather  on  the  character  of  the  mountains  out  of  which 
the  gold  has  come  than  on  the  mode  of  production  of  the  manufaatiired  dnst,  if  we 
may  call  it  so.  We  imagine  that  the  trutli  will  be  found  to  be  that  the  result  is  refer- 
able to  two  causes,  only  one  of  which  may  in  some  cases  have  been  present,  in  others, 
both.  The  first,  the  ordinary  process  of  degradation  and  grinding  the  rocks  to  frag- 
ments ;  the  other,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  government  geolo^st  of  Victoria, 
that  gold  has  also  been  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  water  permeating  uie  gold-bearing 
rocks,  and  that  in  passing  through  the  drift,,  in  w^hich  minute  particles  of  gold  lay,  it 
has,  from  some  cause,  become  decomposed,  and  the  gold  held  in  solution  been  precipi- 
tated and  deposited  siround  the  most  congenial  nuchi  presented  to  it,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly generally  be  the  particles  or  pieces  of  reef-gold,  or  any  other  metallic  sub- 
stances for  which  it  had  an  aflinity. 

We  find  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Victoria,  1867,  by  Mr.  C.  Wilkinson,  in  which  he  mentions  some  facts  bearing  on 
the  subject.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Daintree,  formerly  of  the  geological  survey  of  Vicu»- 
ri»,  had  on  one  occasion  prepared  for  photographic  uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  goM, 
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leaving  in  it  a  small  piece  of  metallic  gold  nndlssolved.  Accideu  tally,  some  extra 
neous  substance,  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  cork,  had  fallen  into  the  solution,  docompos 
iiig  it,  and  causing  the  gold  to  precipitate,  which  made  a  deposit  in  the  metallic  state, 
as  in  the  electro-plating  process,  around  the  small  piece  of  undissolved  gold,  increas- 
ing it  in  size  to  two  or  three  times  its  original  dimensions.  Considering  this  accidental 
experiment  of  Mr.  Daintree's  as  in  some  measure  supporting  Mr.  Selwyn's  theory,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  followed  it  up  by  a  few  simple  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  which  he 
details  in  his  paper.  In  his  experiments  a  small  chip  of  wood  was  generally  used  as 
the  decomposing  agent.  In  one  instance  he  used  a  piece  of  leather.  All  through  the 
wood  and  leather  gold  was  disseminated  in  fine  particles,  and,  when  cut  through,  the 
characteristic  metallic  luster  was  highly  reflected.  From  various  experiments  it 
would  appear  that  organic  matter  is  the  necessary  chemical  agent  for  decomposing  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  in  order  to  precipitate  the  gold  as  a  coherent  coating 
around  a  nucleus ;  and  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  Iiad  yet  tried,  iron,  copper,  and 
arsenical  pyrites,  galena,  antimony,  molybdenite,  blende,  wolfram,  and  metallic  gold 
constitute  essentially  favorable  nuolei  to  determine  this  chemical  reaction.  It  is  to  be 
ol»served,  too,  that  organic  substances,  such  as  fragments  of  wood,  roots  of  trees,  etc., 
occur  abundantly  in  the  gold  drifts  of  Australia.  If  water  holding  gold  in  solution 
circulates  through  the  rocks  and  drifts,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production 
of  gold  dust  and  nuggets  by  deposit  are  present.  Does  the  water  so  circulating  now 
bold  gold  in  solution  f 

One  would  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  chemist  in  Australia  or  California  to 
determine  the  fact  by  direct  experiment,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  ever  been 
tried.  Mr.  C.  Wilkinson,  however,  quotes  facts  which  lend  probability  to  the  view 
that  when  the  trial  is  ma.de  the  question  will  be  solved  in  the  affirmative.  In  testing 
a  solid  mass  of  iron  pyrites  Mr.  Daintree  found  gold  throughout.  The  mass  retained 
the  structure  of  a  tree  stem,  in  which  the  organic  structure  was  replaced  by  pyrites. 
It  had  been  taken  from  the  Ballarat  drift,  and  the  same  experhnent  was  repeated  by 
Mr.  Newbury,  the  geological  survey  analyst,  on  another  stem  taken  from  the  same 
drift,  with  a  like  result.  Gold  in  such  deposits  assumes  a  raammillary  form,  which  ap- 
pears analogous  to  that  presented  by  the  surface  of  nugget<s — a  point  of  some  import- 
ance, for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  mammillary  surface  is  the  kind 
of  surface  that  would  be  produced  by  abrasion  and  attrition  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
abrasion  or  attrition  can  certainly  have  nothing  to  d9  with  its  appearance  in  these 
golden  petrifactions.  We  cannot  avoid  attaching  the  greatest  importance  in  relation 
to  the  question  to  the  presence  of  gold  in  pyrites  that  has  been  formed  in  wood  imbed- 
ded in  auriferous  drifts.  The  gold  mu9t  have  been  in  solution  when  so  deposited,  and 
everything  will  then  depend  on  the  age  of  the  so  petrified  wood.  If  contemporaneous 
with  the  drift,  the  question  is  answered.  Another  fact  to  the  same  effect  is,  that  some- 
times gold  incloses  a  nucleus  of  brown  iron,  etc.  This  is  obviously  quite  inconsistent 
with  such  pieces  of  gold  having  been  abraded,  as  they  are  out  of  crumbling  rocks; 
such  nucleated  pieces  of  gold  are  never  found  in  reefs.  It  is  the  old  puzzle  of  a  reel  in 
a  bottle.  In  relation  to  Uiis  we  may  remark  that  we  believe  that  nuggets  have  never 
b«^n  found  in  the  gold-fields  of  Brazil.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Harding,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  for  his  great  practical  knowledge  of  gold  mines  and  mining  in  that 
country,  that  he  never  met  with  nor  heard  of  a  nugget,  properly  so  called,  in  all  his 
many  years'  experience  in  the  gold  district  of  Brazil:  but,  on  the  other  hand, it  is  there 
almost  invariably  found  in  veins  in  connection  witn  or  in  the  vicinity  of  some  other 
metal,  generally  iron.  In  what  is  probably  the  most  prolific  mine  of  gold  that  has  ever 
l>een  known  in  the  whole  world,  that  of  San  Juan  del  Rey,  (the  value  of  which  was  not 
long  since  so  seriously  depreciated  by  the  accidental  destruction  by  fire  of  the  wooden 
ladders,  supports,  and  machinery,)  the  gold  is  found  in  a  matrix  of  porous  iron  or  ag- 
glutinated iron  sand,  called  Jacotiuga,  which  consists  of  a  bed  or  vein  not  a  foot  in 
width,  but  so  incredibly  rich  that  on  one  occasion,  when  our  informant  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  manager,  there  was  brought  in  on  an  assiette,  as  a  sort  of  dessert  for  the  eyes 
after  dinner,  a  lump  of  gold  ore  that  had  been  extracted  that  day  from  the  mine.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  a  large  fowl ;  not  so  big  as  a  turkey,  but  bigger  than  a  duck.  It 
was  a  mass  of  Jacotiuga  iron,  with  gold  all  mingled  and  streamed  through  it.  The 
gold,  when  afterward  extracted,  was  found  to  amount  to  30  pounds  weight.  On  the 
previous  day  the  amount  of  gold  obtained  from  the  Jacotiuga  had  been  67  pounds,  and 
on  the  day  roUowing  130  poundM,  equal  in  value  to  about  £d,000.  We  only  mention  it 
as  a  corroborative  instance  of  the  concurrent  presence  of  gold  and  iron.  Lastly,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fact  that  gold  may  be 
greatly  purified  by  dissolving  and  reprecipitating  it,  is  very  suggestive  of  the  gen- 
erally higher  standard  of  alluvial  over  reef  gold  being  due  to  a  similar  cause> 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  BULLION  PRODUCT. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  tliis 
country  is  peculiarly  great,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  organized  means 
and  the  extent  of  the  tield  through  which  our  mines  are  scattered,  iis 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  industry  itself,  and  the  motives  which  influence 
the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  it  to  withhold  from  publication  the  full 
and  true  account  of  its  results. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  commissioner  bf  mining  statistics? 
I  gave  this  subject  ciireful  attention,  ^fy  predecessor  had  presented 
estimates  of  bullion  production,  involving  confessedly  a  large  excess 
over  the  amount  actually  accounted  for  by  the  statistics  of  either  ex- 
press shipments,  exports  and  coinage,  or  the  bullion  tax.  He  had  recom- 
mended the  collection  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  returns  through 
resident  agents  in  the  mining  States  and  Tenitories — a  system  which 
was  not  practicable  then,  and  has  not  been  practicable  since,  on  accouDt 
of  the  limited  funds  appropriated  for  the  work.  So  far,  however,  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  I  have  pursued  the  policy  of  obtaining  from 
experts  in  dift'erent  regions  estimates  of  such  portions  of  the  production 
as  were  not  covered  by  detailed  and  accurate  returns,  using,  moreover, 
my  own  judgment,  based  upon  extensive  annual  journeys  of  observa- 
tion, in  tlie  modification  of  such  estimates  as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
were  without  sufficient  foundation.  The  elements  entering  into  coo- 
(»lusions  of  this  character  are :  the  reports  of  production  from  single 
leading  mines;  the  express  shipments  of  bullion;  the  rates  charged  by 
express  companies ;  the  number  of  miners,  white  and  Chinese,  and  the 
respective  wages  paid;  the  number  and  capacity  of  stamps  runuing; 
the  cost  of  mining  and  reduction,  etc.  The  aggregate  product  of 
bullion  thus  obtained  is  of  course  merely  a  rude  estimate.  It  has  never 
been  jnit  forward  as  anything  else,  and  I  do  not  feel  called  uiwn  to 
defend  its  accuracy. 

As  I  committed  the  error  of  including  my  estimate  of  bullion  in  the 
introduction  to  my  report  of  last  year,  which  was  set  up  and  stereotypetl 
several  months  before  the  last  pages  went  to  press,  it  does  not  agree 
with  later  estimates  in  the  different  chapters  of  the  report.  Thus  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  credited  on  page  7  with  a  product  of  84,000,000; 
on  page  205,  their  aggregate  production  is  stated  as  $3,000,000.  Again, 
Montana  is  credited  on  page  7  with  $12,000,000;  on  page  317  this  is 
corrected,  and  the  cause  of  the  error  explained,  while  the  product  is  cut 
down  to  $9,000,000,  on  the  strength  of  later  reports  as  to  the  effect  of 
drought  on  the  gulch  mines.* 

But  all  the  excess  of  gold  attributed  in  the  introduction  to  my  last 
report  to  Oregon,  and  more  than  a  million  of  the  excess  in  the  earlier 
estimate  for  Montana,  (made  in  September,  and  based  on  the  product  of 
the  fiscal  year,  without  foresight  of  the  excessive  drought,)  belonged 
properh'  to  California.  For  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  direct  returns 
from  alitheminingdistrictsof  that  State.  The  attempts  which  have  Wen 
made  are  detailed  in  a  former  report ;  and  it  is  the  experience  of  all  who 

*  I  d«»clarod  (p.  iU7)  tliat  ^9,000,000  seemed  to  mo  too  small  a  fijjure.  The  surveyor 
geiierars  ofHcial  estimate  for  the  year  was  $10,000,000.  My  investi|?ations  this  year, 
however,  eorroborate  the  correspomlent  who  sent  me  the  smaller  estimate. 
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have  undertaken  to  obtain  siieh  information  in  California  that  the  task  i^ 
well-nigh  an  impossibility.  The  San  Francisco  press,  noted  for  itsenter- 
l)rise  in  statistical  nmtters,  contents  itself  with  presenting  annually  the 
receipts  of  the  express  companies,  the  coinage  at  the  mint,  and  the  ship- 
ment of  bars,  data  which  give,  within  a  certain  percentage,  the  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  received  at  San  Francisco.  1  have  usually  deducted 
from  this  aggregate  the  amounts  due  to  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  (not  the  whole  product  of  all  these 
States  aiul  Territories,  but  the  portion  sent  to  San  Francisco,)  and  cred- 
ited California  with  the  rest.  That  this  gives  a  fairer  result  than  could 
be  obtained  by  a  direct  inquiry  may  be  seen  from  the  ill  success  of  the 
assistant  marshals  under  the  Census  Bureau,  the  aggregate  of  whose 
returns  of  gold  product  in  California,  submitted  to  me  in  January,  1871, 
was  between  $8,000,000  and  $0,000,000  for  the  whole  State,  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870. 

Following  the  plan  above  mentioned,  I  obtained  for  California  the  sum 
of  $150,000,000,  which  agreed  with  mj'  own  observations  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  placer  mines  in  many  districts,  and  of  certain  other 
causes  operating  to  produce  local  diminution  of  product.  But  this 
estimate  was  too  low,  because  the  amounts  subtracted  for  Oregon  and 
Montana  were  too  high.  The  table  given  in  my  introductory  letter  last 
year  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  as  contradicted  by  the  later  evidence  of 
the  body  of  the  report.  1  regret  that  attention  was  not  more  distinctly 
called  to  this  fact  in  the  appendix  5  but  the  truth  is,  that  1  did  not  keep 
in  mind,  as  the  voluminous  work  passed  through  the  press,  the  whole  of 
those  parts  which  had  gone  beyond  my  reach  ;  and  the  corrections  made 
upon  later  evidence,  in  the  chapters  on  Oregon,  Montana,  etc.,  were  in- 
troduced without  proper  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  what  had  been 
said  hundreds  of  pages  before. 

If  the  estimate  of  bullion  product  for  18G9  had  been  the  last  instea<l 
of  the  first  thing  in  the  report,  it  would  have  been  conformed  to  these 
corrections.  I  can  now  only  introduce  the  corrected  table  as  my  esti- 
mate for  1809 : 

Califomia $22, 500, 000 

Nevada 14, 000, 000 

Oregon  and  Washington 3, 000, 000 

Idaho 7,  000, 000 

Montana 9,  000, 000 

Colorado  and  Wyoming 4, 000, 000 

New  Mexico 500, 000 

Arizona 1, 000, 000 

All  other  sources 500, 000 

Total 61,500,000 


The  term  "  all  other  sources,"  which  I  have  retained  from  the  reports 
of  my  predecessor,  does  not  very  definitely  show  the  meaning  intended. 
This  item  includes  the  product  of  precious  metals  east  of  the  liocky 
Mountains,  and  also  a  small  margin  of  compensation  for  underestimates 
upon  single  States  or  Territories. 

The  following  is  my  estimate  of  the  product  of  1870 : 

California $25, 000, 000 

Montana 9,100,000 

Idaho 0, 000, 000 

Utah 1, 300, 000 
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Arizona $800,  GOO 

Oregon  and  Washington 1 3,  UOO,  000 

Colorado 3, 675, 000 

Wyoming lOO,  000 

Nevada 16, 000, 000 

New  Mexico 500, 000 

Other  sources  . . .  •. 525, 000 

Total 66, 000, 000 


All  the  above  items,  except  the  fir3t  and  last,  are  based  upon  direct 
and  positive  evidence,  collected,  sifted,  and  weighed  with  my  best  care 
and  judgment.  The  product  of  California  is  obtained,  a^  usual,  by  a 
series  of  deductions  from  the  receipts  of  bullion  at  San  Francisco.  I 
have  no  better  way,  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  accept  the  results  of 
direct  inquiries  in  that  State  as  covering  the  whole  product.  Such  a 
course  would  put  California  down  to  about  $9,000,000,  which  I  should  con- 
sider outrageously  unjust.    I  believe  that  my  estimate  is  nearly  correct 

These  results  are  obtained  without  reference  to  the  statistics  of  coin- 
age and  export,  and  largely  exceed  the  aggregate  of  those  two  items. 
According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  total  annual  product  of  bullioir 
may  be  closely  approximated  by  merely  adding  together  the  coinage  of 
domestic  gold  and  silver  at  the  mint  and  its  branches,  (or  the  deposits 
for  coinage  less  the  amount  returned  to  depositors  in  bars,)  and  the  ex- 
ports of  bullion  of  native  production.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view, 
and  I  shall  give  at  some  length  my  reasons  for  dissent.  These  may  be 
classed  under  two  general  heads :  first,  the  imperfection  of  the  data 
afforded  for  an  accurate  calculation  of  either  coinage  or  exportation ; 
and  second,  the  inadequacy  of  the  method  it^lf.  I  need  scarcely  add. 
that  if  I  had  not  become  sincerely  convinced  on  these  points,  I  should 
certainly  have  saved  myself  much  independent  labor  and  research,  and 
adopted  the  comparatively  very  cheap  and  easy  system  of  studying  the 
mining  industry  and  its  results  by  means  of  mint  and  custom-hoase 
reports. 

I  will  first  give  some  tables,  constructed  on  the  method  referred  to, 
and  show  their  deficiencies. 

The  following  figures  for  the  domestic  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  for  coin- 
age are  obtained  by  taking  from  table  C  (now  B)  the  reports  of  the  Director 
of  theMint,thedepositsatthePhiladelphiaand  San  Francisco  mints, and 
adding  the  amount  of  fine  bars  received  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  ai^ 
shown  in  table  A.  It  would  be  easy  to  show-  that  this  does  not  give  an 
exact  result,  since  no  account  is  taken  of  the  fine  bars  produced  at 
Philadelphia,  nor  of  the  foreign  origin  of  a  portion  of  the  fine  bars  de- 
posited at  San  Francisco,  or  sent  from  New  Xork  to  Philadelphia,  nor 
of  the  native  origin  of  a  portion  of  the  jewelers'  bullion ;  but  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  with  the  Mint  reports  as  they  are  at  present  made 
out.  The  amount  of  silver  bars  produced  at  San  Francisco  is  deducted 
from  the  reported  deposits  at  that  place,  and  for  1866  and  1870,  the 
amount  of  fine  silver  bars  sent  to  Philadelphia  evidently  including  a 
large  portion  of  foreign  origin,  I  have  taken  instead  the  amount  pro- 
duced at  New  York,  as  involving  less  error. 

The  figures  of  the  exports  of  bullion  are  compiled  from  the  reports  <tf 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department : 
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Table  of  dome8tio  coinage  deposits  and  exports  of  domesHc  bullion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30, 1866,  1867, 1868,  1869,  and  1870. 


1866. 

1867. 

186a 

1869. 

1870. 

DeDoaits.  eold 

•27,986.506 
90,731,473 

127,327,508 
13, 867, 641 

118,992,793 
93, 984, 091 

119,894,799 
13,584.407 

|19, 182, 649* 

SxDorts.  flTold 

15, 814, 108 

Total  gold     

48, 018, 069 

41,195,149 

42,276,814 

33,  479, 199 

34, 996, 757 

Deposits,  Silver 

450,939 
10,  839, 849 

890,733 
15,853,530 

938,666 
12.865,237 

798,  .331 
13, 573, 497 

1, 320, 615t 

Exports,  silver 

11, 784, 864 

Total,  silver 

11.283,788 

16, 744, 963 

13,803,903 

14, 371, 758 

13, 105, 479 

Total  deposits,  gold  and  sUver 

97, 737,  535 

98,218,241 

19,231,459 

20, 693, 123 

20,503,264 

Total  exports,  gold  and  silver 

31,  564,  322 

29,  721, 171 

36,  849, 258 

27, 157, 834 

27, 598, 972 

Grand  total,  gold  and  silver  depos- 
its and  exports  .....»...rr--^-r-r 

59,301,857 

57. 939, 419 

56, 080, 717 

47,850,957 

48, 102, 236 

*InoladiDg  deposits  at  Carson  Citv,  (len  $66,  fine  bars  produced  there.)  A  deduction  has  been  made 
of  11,274,458.  Japanese  gold,  received  as  domestic  at  the  San  Francisco  mint. 

t  The  sum  of  aomestio  deposits  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Carson  City,  and  the  flne  bars  from 
Kew  York.  The  table  on  page  43  of  the  Director's  report  for  1870  erroneously  omits  Carson  City.  I  am 
forced  to  assume  that  the  1707,400,  silver  bars  of  the  New  York  assay  office,  were  sent  to  PhUadolphia 
for  coinage,  as  there  is  no  means  of  separating  the  small  amount  returned  to  depositors. 

The  Alta  California  of  February  17,  1871,  makes  the  following 
observations: 

The  true  mode  of  getting  at  the  production  has  been  pointed  out,  and,  for  the  last 
eix  years,  we  have  annually  given  the  production  of  this  coast  as  received  at  San 
Francisco.  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  regard  to  the  cotton  crop  and 
other  great  staples.  It  is  bv  ascertaining  how  much  cotton  is  exported,  how  much 
burned  and  destroyed,  and  now  much  is  taken  by  the  manufacturers.  The  result  is 
taken  by  the  world  at  large  as  the  cotton  crop!  It  would  not  shake  confidence  in  the 
figures  if  some  statistical  neophyte  were  to  object  that  some  cotton  is  used  to  stuff  Into 
people's  ears  when  they  have  the  earache,  and  is  therefore  not  thus  accounted  for.  So 
.with  gold  and  silver.  The  world  knows  that  raw  bullion  is  of  no  use  to  the  producer ; 
it  must  be  turned  into  coin,  or  sold  as  bars.  In  either  case  the  whole  quantity  is 
practically  accounted  for — that  is,  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  affects  the  markets  of 
the  world  comes  to  light  in  this  manner.  The  production  of  the  metals  in  the  United 
States  has  been,  for  five  years,  as  expressed  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  net 
amount  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  deposited  at  mint  and  turned  into  coin,  and  the 
amount  of  bars  of  gold  and  silver  exported  by  official  return : 


Year. 

Deposited  at  mint. 

Domestic  bars  exported. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1860 

$27, 095,  547  93 
27,327,502  00 
16. 712, 225  33 
19,  402, 064  30 
18,  927, 669  00 

$80,509  74 
474, 645  08 
649,388  66 
300,  870  66 
644,  803  17 

$20, 731, 473 
13,867.641 
23,  984. 021 
13.  584,  407 
15, 814, 108 

110,832.849 
15, 853,  .530 
12. 865. 147 
13, 573.  427 

11,  784.  864 

1867 

Iti68 

1869 

1870 

Production. 


Year. 


Total. 


Gold. 


Silver.         Gold  and  silver. 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

Average 


•47, 827, 090  93 
41, 195, 143  00 
40, 696, 246  33 
32,  966,  451  30 
34,  741, 777  00 


110, 913, 358  74 
16, 328, 175  08 
13,  514.  535  66 
13, 874,  297  66 
12,  428,  667  17 


$58, 740, 379  67 
57, 523, 318  08 
54,210,781  99 
46,  860, 748  96 
47, 170, 444  17 


39, 489,  323  71 


13,  411,  806  86 


H  Ex.  10 33 


52, 901, 134  57 
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There  are  two  leading  distnrbinf;  elemento  in  this  manner  of  getting  at  the  prodncttoo 
of  a  single  year ;  one  is  the  quantity- of  imported  gold  turned  into  refined  bars  and  de- 

J)osited  at  mint,  and  there  received  as  domestic  gold.  In  the  year  1870,  $1,;274,45«< 
Fapanese  gold  was  so  turned  in,  but  has  been  deduct*^d  in  the  table.  The  other  element 
is  the  irregularity  of  the  export  of  bars.  If  all  the  bars  produced  in  one  year  were  ex- 
ported, and  only  those,  each  year's  return  would  give  each  year's  product.  This,  hoir- 
ever,  is  not  the  case ;  as  thus,  in  1866,  there  commenced  at  the  New  York  assay  office  an 
operation  of  lending  public  money  to  certain  parties  on  unpart«<l  bars,  which  caii«Hl 
tne  retention  of  those  bars  in  the  assay  office,  and  their  omission  in  the  report  for 
coinage.  The  exports  of  gold  bars  for  the  year  were,  therefore,  by  so  much  less,  thns 
making  the  production  appear  less.  That  operation  was  continued  until  the  Spring  of 
1870,  when  Mr.  Boutwell  broke  it  uj),  and  the  bars  were  exported,  thns  apparently 
swelling  the  production  of  1870.  It  is  also  the  ca«e  that  bullion  remains  in  the  bantU 
of  the  bullion  dealers  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  be  exported  in  the  next.  But  the 
average  of  five  years  covers  all  thone  disturbing  causes,  and  gives  a  production  of 
$39,489,32;^  71  of  gold,  and  of  $52,901,134  57  gold  and  silver ;  aud  there  has  been  a 
gradual  annual  decline  in  it.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  year  1867,  that  in  which  the 
apparent  production  was  lessened  by  the  retention  of  bars  in  the  New  York  assay  officer 
the  amount  is  given  at  $41,013,997  gold.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Browne,  mining  commis 
sioner  for  that  year,  we  find  (page  260)  the  return  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissiont^ 
for  that  calendar  year,  giving  the  gold  product  in  coin  value,  paid  tax,  at  $45,161.tCJ». 
The  diiference  of  about  $4,000,000  is  that  of  bars  retained  at  the  New  York  assay  office. 
The  total  in  the  table  of  gold  and  silver  is  $57,523,318  08 ;  that  in  the  revenue  return  i» 
$58,175,047— a  difference  of  $651,729.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  for  that 
year  in  his  report  ( page  3)  the  production  at  $75,000,000 — a  difference  of  $16,824,953.  The 
mode  we  have  adopted,  it  will  be  seen,  covers  ali  the  gold  pro<luet  that  conies  practi- 
cally into  the  service  of  the  public,  and  the  results  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  actnid 
product  of  the  precious  metals. 

I  shall  liave  occasion  presently  to  consider  the  argument  involved  in 
these  remarks;  but  I  wish  first  to  call  attention  to  the  table  of  deiwsiu 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  differs  in'eatly,  especially  in  the  item  of  silver, 
from  the  one  I  have  just  given.  The  writer  in  the  Alta  seems  wholly 
unconscious  of  any  inaccuracy,  aud  declares  the  figures  in  (piestiou  to 
be  the  net  amounts  of  gald  and  silver  deposited  at  the  Mint  and  turneil 
into  coin.  In  reality,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  Director's  reports,  hot 
are  obtained  by  deducting  the  total  deposits  of  United  States  coin, 
jewelers'  bars,  foreign  coin,  and  foreign  bullion  from  the  total  coinage 
(excluding  bars)  of  the  Mint  and  branches.  This  is  assuming  that  all 
the  deposits  under  the  four  above-mentioned  heads  are  turned  into  coin, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the  fine  bars  produced  at  the  mints  and  ass;iy 
offices  are  from  domestic  bullion  only.  This  assumption  is,  a  prion, 
unreasonable ;  and  I  have,  bj-  inspection  of  the  official  (unpublished; 
records  of  the  Mint,  proved  it  to  be  false  in  fact.  The  deiwsits  at  the 
Xew  York  assay  office,  for  instance,  are  entered  in  a  descriptive  list,  and 
opposite  to  each  of  them  is  a  memorandum  of  the  manner  of  pajTuent, 
whether  in  bars,  gold,  or  silver  coin.  Unfortunately  this  distinction  is 
carried  no  further ;  and  the  consolidat<3d  returns  contain,  therefore,  the 
domestic  and  other  deposits  in  separate  aggregates,  and  the  coinage  and 
bars  in  separate  aggregates ;  but  there  is  no  way  of  determining  how 
much  of  each  class  of  deposits  is  turned  into  coin  and  how  much  into 
fine  bars,  except  by  laboriously  examining  in  detail  the  history  of  each 
separate  deposit.  This  I  have  done  only  far  enough  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  device  of  deducting  the  total  jewelers,  and  foreign  deposits,  etc.,  from 
the  total  coinage,  to  obtain  the  domestic  bullion  coined,  is  wholl3'  untrust- 
worthy. The  method  I  have  followed  in  the  first  table  given  is,  in  my 
opinion,  superior  in  accuracy;  but  no  possible  manipulation  of  tlie 
Director's  reports  can  give  correct  results  on  these  points,  so  long  as 
those  reports  continue  to  be  constructed  as  at  present. 

But  these  tables  are  inconvenient  for  purposes  of  comparison,  be- 
cause they  refer  to  the  fiscal  instead  of  the  calendar  year.  I  have 
received,  however,  from  the  different  mints  and  assay  offices  figures 
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relating  to  calendar  years,  which  I  will  give  here,  both  for  their  present 
application,  and  because  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  this 
recasting  of  the  ordinary  inconvenient  term  will  be  welcome  to  many 
statisticians.  Fortunately,  a  system  of  quarterly  reports  has  now  been 
introduced,  so  that  in  future  the  mint  tables  can  be  much  more  readily 
analyzed. 

For  the  following  reports  I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  James  Pollock,  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Eice,  superintendent 
of  the  branch  mint  at  Carson  City ;  Mr.  Jacob  F.  L.  Schirmer,  assayer  of 
the  branch  mint  at  Denver ;  Mr.  Calvin  J.  Cowles,  assayer  of  the  branch 
mint  at  Charlotte ;  and  Messrs.  Edelmann,  Conant,  and  Floyd,  of  the 
Xew  York  assay  office.  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  San  Francisco  branch  mint  were  not  answered,  and  I  have  taken 
the  figures  referring  to  that  institution  from  the  Commercial  Herald  and 
Alta  California,  of  San  Francisco : 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  PHILADELPHIA.-        .  '  w  r 

.      -* Ji 
Calendar  year  18G7 :  '  ^-^   '" 

Crohi:  Silver. 

Unit^  Stat<»B  bnlliou $4,r)36,334  06  $224,:il3  08 

Jewelers' bare,  etc 153,471  03  27,248  48 

Foreign  bullion 361,126  83  13,485  53 

Total  deposits 5,150,931  92     '        265,047  09 

Less  fine  bars 93,999  39  4,424  14 

Amount  of  coinage 5,056,932  53  260,622  95 

Calendar  year  1868 : 

United  States  bnllion 1,684,655  44  :W0, 683,25 

Jewelers' bars,  etc 166,532  79  30,928  27 

Foreign  bullion 416,220  13  22,161  81 

Total  deposits 2,267,408  1^6  433,773  33 

Lessfine  bars 104,901  89  4,799  17 

Amount  of  coinage 2,162,506  47  428,974  16 

Calendar  year  1869 : 

United  States  bullion 3,0^0,884  21  1,062,847  26 

Jewelers' bars, etc 164,980  66  38,022  85 

Foreign  bullion 609,547  43  14,777  00 

Total  deposits 3,815,412  30  1,115,646  51 

Lessfine  bars 164,630  15  194,641  64 

Amount  of  coinage 3,650,782  15  921,004  87 

Calendar  year  1870 : 

United  Stat^js  bnllion 2,911,043  78  1,023,044  01 

Jewelers' bars^ etc .  166,886  00  18,060  52 

tVeign  bullion 421,849  07  37,172  13 

Total  deposits 3,499,778  85  1,078,276  66 

Lessfine  bars 125,200  42  203,267  38 

Amount  of  coinage 3,374,578  43  875,009  28 
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SAN  FBANCISCO  BBANCH  MINT. 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint  in  this  city  for  the  year  1870  compares 
with  that  in  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  as  follows : 


Month. 


January  — 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 

Totals 


1867. 


1194, 000 
1,033,000 
978,333 
1,893,000 
2,503,000 
1,  420, 000 
1,158,000 
2.380,000 
1,989,000 
2,361,000 
2,360.000 
1,284,000 


19, 370, 533 


186a 


197,000 
640.000 
57^000 
710,000 
714,000 
922,000 
2,335,000 

1,  463, 000 
2,433.000 

2,  415, 000 
2.595,000 
2,442,000 


17,365,000 


1869. 


187a 


1467.000 

183.000 

743.000 

1, 579, 000 

985,000 

1,348,000 

1,040.000 

689,300 

3,550,000 

1, 669, 300  , 

1,648,000  ) 

1,459,750  i 


|],66Q.<m 

985,000 
2.133,000 
1,330.000 

2.o«.ra) 

8. 106.  coo 
ISO,  000 
2.370.080 
2.030.000 
1,875,000 
1,963^000 
1,676^060 


14.363,550       20,335.000 


The  amount  of  coin  turned  out  by  the  branch  mint  in  this  city  during 
the  year  1870  has  never  been  exceeded  but  twice,  viz:  in  1855  and  1856. 
In  the  former  of  those  years  the  coinage  amounted  to  $21,121,752,  and 
in  1856  to  $28,516,14:7.  The  coinage  for  1870  is  $5,991,450  in  excess  of 
that  for  1869.  When  the  new  building,  now  in  process  of  erection,  shall 
have  been  finished,  greatly  enlarged  and  needed  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able, and  the  work  can  be  prosecuted  with  far  more  dispatch,  regolarity. 
and  less  waste.  The  entire  coinage  of  the  branch  mint  since  its  organi- 
zation, in  1854,  has  been  $291,877,163. 

The  deposits  at  the  branch  mint  since  1866  are  given  by  a  SaD 
Francisco  paper  as  follows: 

1866 $17,  617, 076 

1867 19, 265, 376 

1868 17, 367, 00<» 

1869 15, 502, 4,"): 

1870 20, 492, 05:. 

Acconling  to  another,  slightly  different  a<;count,  the  deposits  of  187ti 
amounted  to  $20,473,711  90,  of  which  $7,644,594  48  was  received  a.< 
native  bullion  at  the  mint,  and  $12,829,117  42  was  deposited  first  at 
the  San  Francisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Works,  and  cUfterward  sent 
to  the  mint  as  fine  bars.  Up  to  the  close  of  July  the  mint  refined  its 
own  gold  deposits;  since  that  time  it  has  sent  (up  to  January  1, 1871: 
to  the  private  refinery  alluded  to,  $3,614,443  21,  and  received  it  again, 
with  $5,431,944  55  of  fine  bars  besides,  Irom  that  establishment. 

In  calculating  domestic  deposits  for  the  year  1870,  a  deduction  is  to 
be  made  (on  the  authority  of  the  Alta  California)  of  $1,274,458  Japanese* 
gold,  refined  at  the  works  alluded  to,  and  included  in  the  mint  retonis 
erroneously  as  domestic  gold. 
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Tabular  statement  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  dqMsited  and  parted  at  the  United  States  branch 
mintf  Carson  City,  Nevada,  daring  the  calendar  year  1870. 


Month. 


Jannary  — 
February . . 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August...., 
September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


Total. 


Gold. 


BepoaitflL 


112, 600  38 
4,228  00 
30,499  73 
20,  446  18 
17,  897  97 
14,  623  98 
11,654  29 

4,  884  09 

5.  310  18 
6,554  45 
3,840  04 

15, 536  76 


148, 076  05 


Parted  fttmi 
silver. 


fl,  564  75 
4,738  88 
1,931  86 
2,615  83 

12,984  29 
22  59 
486  31 
9,065  65 
1,  741  00 
1,213  73 
6, 239  49 

22,  451  16 


65,055  54 


Silver. 


Deposits 

and 
purchases. 


$3, 082  76 
3,155  99 
6, 070  30 
2,173  40 
5,  716  58 
8,063  13 
6,427  72 
1,  974  66 
820  16 
1,  421  44 
2,217  65 

16, 095  75 


57, 219  54 


BXCAPrrULATION. 

Gold.  Silver. 

Amonntof  deposits $148,076  05      $57,219  54 

Amount  parted  from  silver 65, 055  54 


Total 213,131  59        57,218  54 

Total  amount  of  gold  and  silver $270. 351  13 

Statement  showing  number  of  pieces  coined  of  each  denomination  at  the  United  States  branch 
mint,  Carson  City,  Nevada,  during  the  calendar  year  1870. 


Mouth. 

Denomination  and  number  of  pieces  coined— Gold. 

Value. 

Double  eagle. 

Eagle. 

Half  eagle. 

February  

1,644 

f  16, 440  00 

March 

1,332 
398 

1,137 
462 

400 
760 
730 

28,  640  00 

Aoril 

795 
204 
805 

19  710  00 

June 

28,430  00 
17,290  00 

July 

2,530 

12,650  00 

Auirust .......................... 

460 

i,3o6 

440 

22,200  00 

September 

530 
725 

7,050  00 

October 

3,625  00 

November 

720 

7,200  00 

Dec«*mber 

2,000 

10,000  00 

February (gold  bar).. 

1 

66  05 

1 

Total 

3,790 

5,908 

7,675 

173,301  05 

Statement  showing  number  of  pieces  coined,  of  each  denomination,  at  the  United  States  branch 
mint,  Carson  City,  Nevada,  during  the  calendar  year  1870. 


Month. 

Denomination  and  number  of  pieces  coined— Silver. 

Value. 

Dollar. 

Halfdolhir. 

Quarter  dollar. 

February 

3,747 

4,491 

500 

600 

2.820 

$3, 747  00 

March             .            

4,491  00 

April 

2,000 
5.500 
5,300 
22.887 
5,800 
1,650 
1,680 
3.100 
6,700 

3,540 
1,400 

2,385  00 

MSy\:::::::::;::;:::::::::;::::;:::: 

3,700  00 

(June      .                            ............. 

5, 470  00 

July 

11, 443  50 

A  ugust 

304 

3.400 

4,054  00 

Sf'iiteraber                           .   ........... 

825  00 

October 

840  00 

'Voveniber 

1,550  00 

December                   ..     ..           .       ... 

3,350  00 

Total 

12,462  1               54.  (Jl7 

8,340 

41,855  50 
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BECAPITULATIOS. 


No.  pieces  gold. 

Value. 

No.  pieces  silver. 

Value. 

Total  No.  pieces. 

Vslue. 

17,373 

$173,30105 

75,419 

141,855  50 

92,792 

•S15.156S: 

Deponts  of  gold  and  Hlter  hUlion  at  the  United  States  hrandi  Tnint  at  Denver  for  the  oaltx- 
dar  years  1867, 1868, 1869,  and  1870. 


Year. 

Deposits  of  gold 
buUioD. 

Deposits  of  sil- 
Yer  bnlUoiL 

TJnparted    bars 
retomedtode- 

pOflitOTB. 

Unparted  ban  mit 
to  U.  8.   Miat. 
PhiladelpUa. 

1867 

1245, 143  76 

555,696  56 

1,074,887  21 

997, 731  12 

1843,918  11 

554, 126  21 

1,091,337  52 

966^168  92 

|1,SS5C 

1868 

1,570  35 

1869 

119, 185  43 

2,T351S 

1870... 

1  MS  90 

Total 

2,643,456  65 

19, 185  43 

2,855,550  76 

7,«n» 

Deposits  <^  gold  and  sHrer  huUion  at  United  States  assay  offiesy  New  Tori. 


Date. 


Description. 


Value. 


Total  Tifaw. 


GQLD. 


1868. 


United  States  bullion. 

Foreign  bullion 

Jewetors'  bora 


1869. 


United  States  bullion. 

Foreign  bullion , 

Jewelers*  bars 


1870. 


United  States  buIUon. 

Foreign  bullion 

Jewelers'  bars 


1868., 


.1  United  States  bullion. 

I  Foreign  bullion 

Jewewrs' bars 


1869 United  States  bullion. 


Foreign  bullion. 
Jewelers'  bars. 


17,500,026  30 
472.983  90 
994,432  32 


7,324,267  91 
429.404  11 
396^641  6S 

8. 150. 313  M 

4,722.739  51 
556,071  90 
378.409  40 

5,«»,«11 

499, 401  66 
165.986  89 
121,  975  77 


16,967.443  St* 


832.249  25 
410. 540  56 
155,601  49  I 


797.364.% 


1.39^391  r 


1870. 


United  States  bullion. 

I  Foreign  bullion 

Jewelers'  bars 


916,456  84 
485, 813  09 
141.640  19 


lia,no  U 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE  IN  NEW  TOEK. 

Statement  exhibiting  quarterly  the  amount  of  huUion  deposits,  the  amount  of  rilver  parted 
from  gold,  and  ^e  amount,  of  fine  silver  and  fine  gold  bars  manufactured  at  the  United 
States  assay  office  in  New  York,  from  the  year  1861  to  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  hoih 
inclusive* 


Bullion  deposito. 


Gold. 


Ist  quarter . . 
Sd  quarter... 
3d  quarter... 
4th  quarter. , 


1861. 


$17,882,496 

21, 959, 126 

16, 19S,  743 

7, 025,  893 


Total,  1861. 


1st  quarter. , 
9d  quarter.. 
3dq«aTter.. 
4tli  quarter.. 


Total,  1863. 


Ist  quarter . 
Sdquwiflr... 
3d  quarter.. 
4tii  quarter.. 


1863. 


Total,  1863. 


quarter., 
quarter... 

3d  quarter... 

4t]>  quarter.. 


1864. 


Total,  1864. 


lot  quarter . 
3d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter. . 
4ih  quarter. 


1865. 


63,060,187 


11,200,910 
275,368 
667,337 
404, 747 


3,548,362 


1382,856 
357,765 
268,148 
441, 551 


1, 449, 732 


$461, 581 

413,545 

660,763 

1, 505, 143 


3,041,031 


$3,086,868 

997,488 

1, 755, 193 

3,202,900 


Total,  1865 1    7,042.449 


1st  quarter . 
3d  quarter. . 
3d  quart^'r.. 
4th  quarter. . 


1866. 


Total,  1866. 


1st  quarter . 
2d  quarter... 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 


1867. 


ToUl,1867 6,067.827 


$2, 676, 657 

2, 441,  era 

4, 946,  751 
4, 321, 608 


14,  386,  689 


$1, 610,  382 

906,886 

1,838.111 

1,  712,  448 


Silver 
parted  from 


Silver. 


$452,118 
792,647 
880,103 
289,486 


2, 414, 354 


1868. 


l«t  quarter $1,014,216 

2ciquart4»r 1,  OTT,  577 

3d  qnartor '    3,674,123 

4th  quarter '    3,051,526 


$85,611 
55,590 
71,732 
78,066 


390,999 


$55,487 
75,679 
66,351 
64,876 


303,893 


$68,653 
54.159 
55,920 

48,838 


387,560 


$62,313 
76,581 

187, 077 
82,137 


408,108 


$150, 754 
122,608 
158,  970 
86,631 


gold. 


$70,275 
81,729 
53,246 


259,834 


$13,161 
4,570 
8,944 
6,787 


33,463 


$6,540 
5,993 

4,478 
5,771 


33,782 


$6,908 
5,851 
8,893 

18,735 


40,387 


$21,881 
10,925 
17,236 
33.693 


73,737 


$87,035 
24,132 
43,766 
44,402 


518,  963  I 


139,335 


$125,392 
134,  479 
101,  665 
115,  725 


477, 261 


$16.  898 
9.810 
16,881 
19.861 


63,450 


$134,562 
180.455 
154,  057 
218,  412 


Total,186d 8,267,442  1        6>n,4m 


1869. 

l«tqnartcr ...'. I  $1,317,619 

2d  quarter '    2,2iJl,900 

3d  q II arte r '.    2,  002.  350 

4th  quarter !    1,708,444 

Total,  1869 1    8,150,313 


$157.  831 
198,  552 
335,  223 
430.732 


1, 122, 338 


$13,  050 

17,987 
37,728 
84, 1U2 


Fine  silver,  Fine  gold 
baramanu-  bars  manu- 
iactnred.       Cinctured. 


$50,318 

19,550 

134,593 

194.780 


389,181 


$63,573 
33,716 
43,085 
52,313 


191,667 


$96,851 
36,.894 
58,733 
39,833 


161,6 


$43,796 
30,968 
87,604 
89,733 


133,101 


$35,184 
55,965 
99,353 

146, 910 


337,313 


$78,987 
93,302 
84,096 

151, 948 


408,233 


$64,870 

124, 241 

82,214 

168,716 


440.041 


$96,155 
102,420 
187.570 
816,369 


92,867 


$18,030 
26,052 
31,652 
22,313 


602,514 


$52,375 
185,787 
119,  608 
243,053 


98,  047 


$8, 376, 175 
5, 170, 319 
6, 710, 462 
7,  441, 739 


87,698,695 


$1, 584, 361 
358,307 
640,451 
437,838 


3,010,857 


$388,616 
336,934 
311,978 
377,817 


1, 415, 345 


$437,379 
412, 578 
571,500 

.,358,504 


8,779,961 


$1,787,006 
1,830,798 
1,  768, 355 
3,379,393 


7, 065, 551 


$3,076,140 
3,738,564 
3,416,819 
5,509,944 


13,  831, 467 


$1,273,104 

910,  875 
1,  466, 364 
1.988,993 


5, 639, 335 


$1. 025. 552 
1, 086, 175 
3, 205, 003- 
2,658,993 


8, 175,  723 


$873,807 
3.284,112 
1,  728.  323 
8,669,333 


1,823         7,555,475 
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Statement  eachibiting  quarterly  the  amount  of  bullion  depositSf  <fo— Coniinaed. 


1870. 

Ist  qtiart«f 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Total,  1870 


Bullion  deposits. 

SilTW 

1 
Fine  silver ,  Fine  gold 
bars  mann-  '>  ban  mano- 
factored.   |   factored. 

Gold. 

surer. 

gold. 

$1, 007, 257 
1, 039.  841 
1, 678,  655 
1, 933,  527 

1346,546 
236,811 
254,088 
618,  525 

114. 817 
14,764 
18,067 
23.895 

1185,453 
159.286 
222.413 
350.830 

f  1, 188, 142 
1,070,570 
1,423,SI39 
1,890.4« 

5,  659, 280 

1,  455, 970 

71,543 

917,382 

5.573,119 

*  Prepared  by  J.  M.  Floyd,  esq.,  acoountant,  New  York  assay  office. 

Recapitulation  from  the  organization  of  the  assay  ojjice,  October  10, 1854,  to  April  1, 1871,  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  and  six  months. 


Bullion  deposits. 

Silver 

parted  fVom 

gold. 

Fine  silver 
bars  manu- 
factured. 

Fine  gold 

Gold.      '     Silver. 

factured. 

1854 

19,260.893 
26.  688, 359 
17,  803,  692 
21,  760,  237 
19,301,911 

4,  441,  539 
16,  942, 272 
63. 060, 187 

2,548,362 
1,449,722 
3,  041, 031 
7,  042, 449 
14,  386, 689 
6, 067,  827 
8, 267,  442 
8, 150, 313 

5,  659, 280 
1, 195, 661 

re.  306 

350, 146 

458,  725 

2,  015,  405 

2,  275,  980 

569.  816 

536,163 

2,  414, 354 

290.999 

262,293 

227,560 

408, 108 

518,963 

477,261 

687,486 

1, 122,  338 

1,  455,  970 

560,708 

167,560 

195, 241 

134. 616 

167.308 

167.  422 

48,160 

107,309 

259,234 

32,462 

a2,782 

40,387 

73,737 

139,335 

63,450 

92.867 

98,047 

71,543 

15,695 

•2,051 
118,562 
466.438 
180, 218 
232,161 
277.558 
253,741 
389,181 
191,687 
161,689 
132,101 
337, 312 
408,233 
440,041 
602.514 
600,823 
917,383 
303,535 

|S,J^0S9 

1855 -. 

1856 

90. 441.  ^14 
19,396,<M6 

1857 

SI,  691.  Hi 

1858 

19. 125.  4*4 

1859 

4,5«).':33 

1860 

11,2:6,^19 

1861 

37, 6r*>.  695 

1862 

3, 010,  ?jT 

1863 

l,415.3i5 

1864 

2,779,961 

1865 

7,065.551 

1866 

13,  j?:n,  46: 

1867 

5,639.335 

1868 

8,1:5^*^3 

1869 

7, 555. 475 

1870 

5,  573, 119 

1871,  Ist  quarter 

7H2^ 

Total 

237, 067, 866 

14,708,581 

1, 797, 155 

6,015,227 

182, 889, 461 

Bullion  transmitted  from  the-aesay  office^  in  Xeio  Yorkf  to  United  States  Mint,  Philadelpkiat 
for  coinage,  from  October  10, 1854,  to  January  1,  1871. 


1854, 4th  quarter 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 


Gold. 


15, 142, 202 

7, 722,  477 

5,  797,  652 

9,307,929 

3, 304, 179 

395,  610 

11,  854.  834 

62, 480, 508 

1,  344,  476 

608,311 


Silver. 


141. 
71, 

412, 
1, 887, 
2,186, 

426. 

278, 
2,663, 

245, 

154, 


1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


Gold. 


11,398,941 
4,515.634 

10, 758, 453 

3,038.773 

476,903 

1. 229.  448 

2,143,495 


Total ,131,519,825 


SilvCT. 


#120, 6a) 

335.  HI 
15rt,ft?7 
310.  "TSS 

78:.  219 
721, 3*J 


11.0C6.e% 


Cost  of  transportation :  For  gold,  at  |1  per  M.,  #131,519 ;  silver,  at  |3  per  M.,  |33,0ia 
BRANCH  MINT  AT  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CABOLINA- 

The  operations  of  this  establishment  during  the  year  1870  amouDted 
to  $14,224  34,  bullion  assayed  and  returned  to  depositors  in  the  form  of 
stamped  (unparted)  bars.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  on 
the  increase  of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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In  obtaining  from  the  foregoing  tables  an  approximate  ei^timate  of 
the  amount  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  deposited  for  coinage  in  each 
calendar  year,  the  most  reasonable  course  is  to  add  the  total  deposits 
at  San  Francisco  and  Carson  City  to  the  deposits  of  United  States 
bullion  at  Philadelphia,  since  at  the  first  two  establishments  all  domestic 
deposits  are  actually  turned  into  coin,  (with  slight  exceptions,)  and  at 
the  latter  establishment  it  involves  less  error  to  assume  that  all  the 
domestic  deposits  are  coined  than  to  assume  that  all  the  foreign  and 
jewelers'  deposits  are  coined.    In  this  way  I  obtain — 

Total  coinage  of  domestic  gold  and  silver, 

1867 $24, 126, 023 

1868 19, 432, 339 

1869 19, 464, 346* 

1870 23,003,650t 

From  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department  I  have  compiled  the  following — 

Tabular  statement  of  exports  ^  imports^  and  reexports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  for  the 
calendar  years  1867,  1868,  1869,  and  1870. 

IMPORTS. 


Year  ending  December  31— 

Gold. 

Balllon. 

Coin. 

Silver. 

TotaL 

Gold. 

$5, 082, 915 
7,541,239 

15,  629,  763 
9,  596, 872 

Silver. 

Total. 

1867 

|1, 345, 259 

1, 174, 570 

*  751,  821 

833,689 

161,  074 
115, 520 
97,829 
127,928 

$1.  406. 333 

1, 290,  090 

849,650 

961,  617 

f4, 619. 100 
4.  863, 609 
8,289,114 

15, 014, 874 

|9,70S  015 

1WJ8 

12,  404,  848 
24, 118,  877 

Ib69 

I«i70 

24,611,746 

Total  for  four  yean. . . 

4.105,339 

402,351 

4, 507,  690 

38,050,789 

32, 786, 697 

70,  837, 486 

*  Given  as  $3,168,610,  by  a  clerical  error,  in  No.  6,  aeries  1869-70,  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Nav- 
igation, but  corrected  in  No.  6,  aeries  1870-'71. 


EXPORTS. 



Coin. 

Year  ending  December  31— 

BuUion. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

TotaL 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1867 

$19, 192, 299 
17, 402, 625 
13,  681,  984 
15, 599, 880 

♦15, 503, 527 
13,  987, 210 
12,  748,  315 
13, 171, 419 

134, 695.  826  '$30,  839, 898 
31,389,835  i  38,328,530 
26, 430, 299  i  12,  938,  834 
28, 771, 299  |  :«,  101, 931 

|1, 919, 368 
2, 012, 716 
1, 668,  304 
4, 224, 087 

132, 759, 266 

1868 

40,  341, 246 

1869 

14.  607, 138 

1870 

37,326,018 

Total  for  four  years. . . 

65,  876,  788 

55, 410, 471 

121,287,259   115,033,668 

9,824,475 

125, 033,  668 

"  reKxports. 


Year  ending  December  31— 

BuUion. 

Total. 

Coin. 

Gold. 

saver. 

Gold. 

$2, 836,  698 
4,150,810 
7,  934, 976 
4, 689,  722 

Silver. 

$4,  989,  243 
4,  591,  4^i 
8, 352, 250 

10, 136, 226 

Total. 

1867 

$60,641 
50,871 
16, 142 
25,778 

$251, 924 

635. 339 

15.206 

2,682 

$.312,565 
686,  210 
31.  348 
28,460 

$7,  825,  941 

1868 

8,  742,  293 

1869 

16.  287, 226 

1870    

14,  825, 948 

Total  for  four  years. . . 

153,432 

905, 151 

1,058,583 

19, 612, 206 

28, 069, 202 

47,  681.  408 

*  The  silver  coinage  at  Philadelphia  in  1869  and  1870  being  less  than  the  domestic 
deposits,  the  amount  of  coinage  is  taken  instead  of  the  latter, 
t  Deducting  $1,274,458  Japanese  gold,  deposited  as  domestic  bars  at  San  Francisco. 
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Combining  these  tables  of  coinage  and  exports,  we  obtain — 

Table  o/ooinage  attd  export  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  for  the  calendar  ^ears  1867, 1866, 1869, 

and  1870. 


Tear. 

Coinage. 

Export. 

ToUL 

1867 

194.126,093 
19.439,339 
19.464.346 
93,003,630 

$34,695,896 
31, 389. 835 
96,430,299 
98,771,999 

156,691  M9 

1868 

50,882,174 

1869 

45,aM,<>45 

1870 

51.774,949 

Whoever  chooses  to  accept  these  totals  as  fairly  representing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  may  do  so;  for  my  part,  I  cannot  regard  them  as 
complete.  I  have  already  shown  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  from 
the  mint  returns  a  correct  account  of  the  domestic  gold  and  silver  turned 
into  coinage,  (though  a  recent  writer  avers  that  this  item  is  furnished  by 
the  reports  of  the  Director  ^'with  absolute  accuracy  1");  and  it  may  be 
added  that  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  the  figures  ^ven  for  experts. 
In  addition  to  private  information  received  on  this  point  from  the  Sta- 
tistical Bureau,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  personal  inquiry  into  the 
manner  of  making  up  these  figures,  I  may  refer  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  dated  November,  1867,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  law  under  which  tne  statistics  of  export  are  ob- 
tained refers  to  vessels  only,  and  therefore  takes  no  account  of  over- 
land exports.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  $6,211,752  in  treasure 
was  exported  overland  to  Canada  alone.  Of  course  this  was  mostly 
coin,  yet  a  part  was  undoubtedly  in  bars,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  item  (taken  from  Oanadiau  tables  and  not  found  in  our  own) 
does  not  include  any  other  of  the  then  separate  British  Provinces ;  nor 
is  there  any  record  of  the  exports  into  Mexico,  although  the  large  amount 
of  commerce  carried  on  through  the  ^^free  zone"  must  involve  some 
movement  of  treasure. 

Again,  the  Director  says :  "  It  will  be  observed  that,  although  col- 
lectors of  customs  are  forbidden  to  grant  a  clearance  for  any  vessel 
bound  to  a  foreign  place  unless  full  manifests  of  the  cargo  are  previously 
furnished,  there  is  no  penalty  in  case  a  vessel  obtains  a  clearance  and 
departs  without  giving  a  full  manifest.  A  comparison  of  our  exports 
with  the  imports  officially  reported  by  the  principal  countries  with  which 
we  trade,  and  a  detailed  examination  of  the  export  manifests  at  some  of 
our  large  ports,  established  the  fact  that  this  is  not  unfreqnently  the 
case." 

The  British  commissioners  of  customs  remark,  in  a  report  upon  this 
subject:  ^^  Exporters  often  endeavor,  and  not  unfreqnently  with  success, 
to  ship  their  goods  without  clearance,  in  order  to  avoid  the  knowledge 
of  their  transactions  which  might  be  obtained  through  the  bill  of  entry 
office."  This  motive  has  acted  with  greater  force  during  the  last  seven 
years  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  than  in  that  of  any  other  commodi- 
ties. The  speculation  in  these  two  articles  has  been  intense,  continnons, 
and  fall  of  rapid  fluctuations  beyond  all  previous  precedents.  There 
has  been  the  strongest  possible  inducement  to  conceal  thetrne  amounts 
of  specie  and  bullion  exported,  and  the  weakest  possible  means  of  pre- 
venting such  concealment.  Finally,  stories  of  surreptitious  shipments 
are  current  in  Wall  street. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  desirable  sometimes,  for  purposes  of 
speculation,  to  overrate  the  exports  of  treasure ;  although  it  seems  lesi^ 
easy  of  performance,  except  by  actual  false  swearing.  I  have  attempted 
to  compare  our  export  statistics  with  those  of  the  imports  of  some  for- 
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eiga  countries,  bat  withoat  much  saccess.  I  introdace  here  a  single 
instance.  The  following  tables  are  furnished  at  my  request  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Elliott,  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington: 

I!xport8  of  gold  and  nlver  coin  and  bidlion  from  the  United  States,  1367  to  1870,  fiscal  yean 

ended  June  30. 


Year. 

Gold  coin. 

Gold  bullion. 

Silver  coin. 

Silver  bulUon. 

1867 

122,362,635 
44,390,003 
14,  858, 369 
12, 768, 501 

•13, 667, 641 
23,  841,  l.'SS 
13,  584, 407 
15,  812, 108 

12,892,990 

2,536,506 

899,763 

3, 554, 329 

f  15, 853, 530 
12, 978, 311 
13, 573,  427 

1868 

1869 

1870 

11,748,864 

Total 

94,379,506 

67,105,311 

9,883,588 

HIM,  138 

PropcriMn  of  above  exported  to  Great  Britain, 


1867 

#13, 828. 232 
27.  514, 387 
7, 587,  494 
5,454,963 

$6,427,475 
9,  846, 629 
6, 372, 734 

10, 518, 704 

♦953,460 
984,  949 
32,006 
80,000 

•6,101,4« 
4. 654, 712 
5, 201, 960 
8,129,886 

1868 

1869 

1870 

Total 

H385,076 

33,165.542 

2,050.415 

24, 087. 384 

Imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  into   Great  Britain,  18(^  to  1870^  (calendar 

years.) 


Year. 


Total  importa. 


Qnaotitiea.  Yalae. 


Imp'ta  from  Fnited  States. 


Quantities.         Yalne. 


l.^British  gold  coin 

52. — Foreign  gold  coin < 

3.— Gold  bullion 

4.— Total  gold 

5.— British  silver  coin < 

6. — Foreign  silver  coin < 

7.— SUver  bulUon < 

a— Total  silver < 


1867. 

1868. 
1869. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1867., 
1868.. 
1869., 
1867. 
1868. 
1869., 
1867., 
1868., 
1869.. 
1867., 
1868., 
1869.. 


Ouneei. 
534,298 
354,387 
658,500 

1, 373, 528 

1,  617, 534 
519,  096 

2, 130,  514 
2, 371,  453 

2,  282, 169 
4, 038,  340 
4,:<43,376 

3,  459,  765 
332,  744 
332,  424 
216,  766 

20,  689.  680 
19,520,588 
14,332,716 
11,207,976 
11,  330,  005 
12,341,221 
.32, 230, 400 
31,183,017 
26,  890, 703 


£ 
3, 080, 421 
1, 379,  893 

2,  564. 032 
5, 226, 100 
6, 159,  494 

1,  974,  987 

8,  493, 638 

9,  596.  790 
9, 231,  793 

15,  800, 159 

17, 136,  177 

13,  770.  812 

83,949 

83,780 

54,  577 

5,  0f<7,  548 
4,  7.52,  926 

3,  540,  863 

2,  849,  391 

2,  879.  712 

3,  134,  739 
8,  020,  888 
7,716,418 

6,  730, 179 


Ounceg. 

20,596 

24,857 

79,828 

1, 034,  757 

1,  392,  997 

292,322 

266,790 

418,293 

107, 546 

1,322,143 

1,  836, 147 
479,696 

74, 118 

8,400 

8.000 

2,150,683 

2,  211,  316 
2, 994,  807 

3,  649, 752 
5,  400, 694 
1.  480,  055 
5,  874, 55S 
7,  620,  410 

4,  482,  862 


5, 0S8, 185 
6,  976,  455 
1,  828, 694 


1, 471,  821 
1,  915.  939 
1, 109. 739 


As  the  returns  from  Great  Britain  are  those  of  calendar  years,  while 
those  of  the  United  States  are  of  fiscal  years,  a  direct  comparison  is  im- 
possible ;  but  an  approximation  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Deducting  from  the  exports  of  gold  bullion  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  fiscal  years  1867, 1868,  1869,  and  1870,  half  of  tbe  first  and  half  of 
the  last  item,  we  have  $24,692,453  as  the  probable  exports  for  the  cal- 
endar years  1867,  1868,  and  1869.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
proportion :  $67,105,311  (total  exports  of  gold  bullion  for  the  fiscal 
years  1867, 1868, 1869,  and  1870) :  $50,276,908  (total  ditto  for  the  calen- 
dar years  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  as  per  a  previous  table) ::  $33,155,542, 
(exports  of  gold  bullion  to  Great  Britain  for  the  four  fiscal  years,)  ditto 
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for  the  three  calendar  years.  The  result  corresponds  within  about 
$100,000.  A  similar  compatation  gives  for  the  silver  bullion  exported 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  calendar  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  by  the 
method  of  deduction,  $16,972,028,  and  by  the  method  of  proportion, 
about  $18,750,000 ;  the  mean  of  the  two  determinations  being  about 
$17,800,000. 

The  British  tables  show  3,637,986  ounces  of  gold  coin  and  bullion, 
with  an  aggregate  value  of  £13,831,334  imported  trom  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period.  To  get  at  the  value  of  the  bullion  separately, 
I  have  deducted  that  of  125,281  ounces  British  coin,  at  the  rates  given 
in  the  mint  tables,  amounting  to  £488,995,  and  that  of  the  foreign  coin, 
£10,433,410,  leaving  £2,908,929  as  the  value  of  792,629  ounces  of  gold 
bullion  imported  from  the  United  States.  This  corresponds  with  $14,- 
089,216,  or  about  $17  90  per  ounce.  As  a  large  propjortion  of  the  ex- 
ports is  in  the  form  of  unparted  bars,  this  value  is  certainly  high  enough. 

We  have,  then,  from  British  sources  $14,089,216,  and  from  our  own 
reports  $24,692,453,  as  the  export  of  gold  bullion  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  calendar  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869. 

The  silver  values  cannot  be  so  conveniently  ascertained  from  the  data 
given.  Yet  the  discrepancy  between  the  probable  value  of  10,530,501 
ounces  reported  from  Great  Britain,  and  $17,860,000  reported  from  the 
United  States,  is  suspicious. 

Having  been  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  other  data  for  com- 
parison, and  deeming  the  above  results  a  proof  that  the  British  statistics 
are  even  worse  than  our  own,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  informa- 
tion afforded  from  such  sources  is  neither  accurate  nor  susceptible  of 
correction  by  analysis  and  comparison. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  more 
careful  returns  from  collectors  of  x)orts.  The  following  table  shows  the 
exports  of  gold  bars  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  a  little  more  than 
the  calendar  year  1870 ;  unfortunately,  as  I  am  informed  at  Washington, 
other  ports  make  no  returns  by  this  schedule : 

Erport  of  gold  bars  from  the  port  of  New  York. 

For  the  five  weeks  ending  September  25, 1869 $81, 273 

For  the  eleven  weeks  ending  December  11, 1869 604, 215 

For  the  six  weeks  ending  January  22, 1870 313^  468 

For  the  five  weeks  ending  February  26,  1870 294. 5S6 

For  the  three  weeks  ending  March  19,  1870 89, 267 

For  the  three  weeks  ending  April  9, 1870 19, 928 

For  the  three  weeks  ending  April  30, 1870 183, 822 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  May  28, 1870 2, 289, 943 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  June  25, 1870 2, 854, 932 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  July  23,  1870 1, 098, 151 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  August  20,  1870 860, 408 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  September  17,  1870 1, 036, 909 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  October  15, 1870 499, 879 

For  the  five  weeks  ending  November  19, 1870 152, 000 

For  the  five  weeks  ending  December  24, 1870 249, 284 

For  the  four  weeks  ending  January  22,  1871 .  241, 368 

10, 869, 433 


Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  imperfection  of  the  data  afforded  by  the 
reports  of  the  Mint  and  the  custom-house  for  ascertaining  the  amounts 
of  domestic  coinage  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  I  will  add  a  few 
words,  setting  forth  my  general  objection  to  the  theory  that  these 
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amoants.  if  correctly  ascertained,  would  give  the  aggregate  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  country.  The  article  above  quoted  from  the  Alta  California 
recognizes  the  fact  that  amounts  of  bullion  in  transitUj  or  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  at  the  end  of  the  year,  are  not  included  in  this  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  product.  But  this  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  omis- 
sion of  sundry  items,  which  are  not  made  good,  as  is  the  one  alluded  to 
by  subsequent  reports. 

lu  the  first  place  no  account  is  taken  of  the  gold  and  silver  exported 
in  the  form  of  ores  and  mattes.  I  have  direct  information  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars  in  value  thus  exported  during  1870.  Yet  the  item 
appears  neither  in  the  merchandise  nor  in  the  treasure  reports  of  the 
custom-bouse.  Perhaps  it  is  believed,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Alta, 
that  gold  and  silver  shipped  in  ballast  do  not  ^^  affect  the  markets  of  the 
world."  As  my  duty,  however,  does  not  concern  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  the  actual  results  of  American  industry,  I  think  this  item 
worthy  of  notice. 

Another  instance  in  point  is  the  amount  of  gold  dust  annually  lost 
by  its  use  as  currency.  This  practice  has  almost  ceased,  save  in  a  few 
of  our  productive  placer  districts,  where  several  million  dollars  are  still 
annually  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  trade.  I  estimate  the  quantity 
produced  and  lost  in  this  way  during  1870  at  $100,000. 

Again,  in  several  Western  States  and  Territories  there  is  a  consider- 
able local  manufacture  of  jewelry  from  gold  dust,  without  further  prepa- 
ration than  that  which  the  manufacturers  give  it.  The  small  town  of 
Helena,  Montana,  contains  five  establishments,  some  of  which  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  workmen,  and  all  of  which  manufacture 
jewelry  from  native  gold  alone.  A  large  amount  of  gold  is  annually 
hoarded,  moreover,  in  the  form  of  specimens.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
the  superintendents  of  mines  have  adopted  the  practice  of  selling  speci- 
mens ;  and  the  amounts  realized  from  such  sales  indicate  a  larger  con- 
sumption in  this  direction  than  most  persons  would  imagine.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  $400,000  annually  are  worked  up  by  local  jewelers  or  hoarded 
as  specimens. 

But  a  far  more  important  matter  than  any  of  these  is  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  gold  and  silver  by  the  manufacturing  jewelers,  watch-case, 
gold  pen,  and  spectacle  makers,  dentists,  and  silver-platers  of  the  country. 
Those  who  think  they  can  obtain  the  aggregate  product  of  the  precious 
metals  by  adding  domestic  coinage  and  domestic  bullion  exports  assume 
that  all  our  gold  and  silver  is  either  coined  or  exported,  and  that  all  the 
domestic  gold  and  silver  used  in  manufactures  has  been  previously  re- 
corded under  one  of  these  heads.  This  very  convenient  assumption  is 
totally  untrue.  Our  manufactunng  jewelers  do  not,  a«  a  rule,  melt 
coin  at  all.  They  either  buy  mint  bars,  or  they  purchase  gold  prepared 
for  their  special  uses,  in  bars,  plate,  wire,  foil,  etc.,  from  parties  who 
make  a  business  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

These  gold-preparing  houses,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  city  of 
!New  York,  take  a  large  amount  of  fine  bars  from  the  Mint  and  assay 
oflBces ;  but  they  also  refine  gold  for  themselves  before  alloying  it  for 
the  manufacturers.  Their  deposits  at  the  New  York  assay  office  include 
foreign,  worn  and  mutilated  coin,  unparted  bars,  and  gold  dust.  The 
quantity  which  they  refine  for  themselves  it  is  impossible  for  me  testate. 
Perhaps  the  manufacturing  blanks  of  the  census,  when  published,  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  point.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  work  in 
the  Census  Bureau  no  information  regarding  it  is  available. 

Estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  consumed  by  jewelers,  etc.,  vary 
considerably.  The  lowest  I  have  obtained  from  those  engaged  in  the 
business  is  $9,000,000  annually ;  the  highest  is  over  $13,000,000.    That 
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this  is  mainly  in  mint  and  other  bars,  and  not  in  coin,  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  by  repeated  inquiries  of  the  trade. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  silversmiths  melt  up  large  quantities  of 
fine  bars  as  well  as  coin,  and  that  the  silver-platers  use  silver  bars  to  a 
great  extent. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable  that  the  assumption  that  the  fine  bars  pro- 
duced at  the  Mint  and  not  coined  are  all  exported  is  a  great  mistake. 
A  large  portion  of  these  bars  is  consumed  in  this  country  by  manufac- 
turers, together  with  a  still  larger  amount  of  other  bars  which  never 
saw  the  Mint  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  my  estimates  of  production  for  1870  amount  to 
$06,000,000 ;  of  this  $51,774,949  is  accounted  for  by  the  Mint  and  export 
returns ;  but  these  returns  are  themselves  imperfect,  and  if  they  were 
absolutely  accurate,  they  are  still  inadequate  to  the  case.  The  differ- 
ence of  $14,225,051  results  from,  1,  the  errors  of  my  estimates ;  2,  the 
errors  of  the  calculated  coinage  and  exports ;  3,  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  reported  as  in  ores  and  mattes,  consumed  in  the  mining  districts, 
etc. ;  4,  the  amount  of  domestic  gold  and  silver,  not  coin,  consumed  in  manu- 
factures. It  is  scarcely  profitable  to  discuss  further  a  problem  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  so  imperfectly  known.  But  so  long  as  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  by  trac- 
ing its  movements  and  final  destinations,  I  cannot  but  think  it  my  duty 
to  furnish  independent  data  from  other  sources.  If  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained  show  a  remarkable  excess  over  those  otherwise  obtained, 
the  fact  is  one  to  be  noted  and  studied,  not  obliterated  by  a  cowardly 
alteration  of  one  set  of  figures  to  suit  the  other  set.  For  ^ve  years  the 
estimates  of  the  Commissioners  of  Mining  Statistics  have  thus  exceeded, 
by  a  nearly  constant  amount,  the  totals  furnished  by  the  Mint  and  cus- 
tom-house. It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  Commissioners  as  "  statistical  neo- 
phytes ; "  but  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  statistical  veterans  to  suspect 
their  data  and  methods,  and  rise  for  once  from  the  study  of  conven- 
tional figures  to  the  contemplation  of  facts. 


APPEJTDIX. 

RECEIPTS  OF  TREASURE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
[From  the  Commercial  Herald,  January  13, 1871.1 

The  following  table  comprises  the  receipts  of  treasure  in  this  city, 
through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  during  the  year  1870 : 

From  the  northern  and  southern  mines. 


Silver  bul- 
lion. 


1870. 

Jannary '  |1, 

February I    1, 

March 

April 1. 


May 1, 

June ,  1, 

Jnly 1, 

August I  1, 

SepU'iulier <  1, 

October I  1, 

Novenilier i  1, 

I>ecemlK*r I  1, 


116, 109 
034,  472 
978,  Md 
047, 276 
200.171 
391, 142 
200,515 
198, 144 
314, 727 
034,  513 
434,803 
202,544 


Gold  dnst        Coin. 


109,122 
060,827 
465, 574 
511,  802 
815.647 
855, 753 
651,430 
680.800 
689,694 
304,319 
422,300 
194.  963 


Totall87l» 14,152,984  i  17,763,131 

Total  186&.. Not  HCp'td.  Not  aep'td. 

T0UII86& Not  8ep'td..Not  aep'td. 

Total  1867 Not  sep'td- [Not  aep'td 


'I 


1683,649 
384,223 
601.  842 
534.  814 
398,289 
414. 184 
442.891 
693.656 
656,675 
504.037 
562,312 
620,465 


6,487.037 
11.572.SM 
6,620,897 
4,812,787 


Totals. 


t2,90!'.-=W 
2,479.ii» 
3,04J^5»« 
3.083,f*>i 
3. 414,  IDT 
3,661,11:9 
3.294.J0S 
3,572.«n» 
3.661.i«K 
a,  842. 7© 
a.  419. 515 
3,017.974 


38,409i.l5» 
44,045.445 
4S.93&MD 
45,404,770 
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From  the  northern  coMt, 


Jannary  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Autrnst .... 
Septonibor . 

October 

November . 
December. . 


1870. 


Total  1870. 
Total  1869. 
Total  1868. 
Total  1867. 


SUver  bid- 
lion. 


Not  sep'td. 
Not  oep'td. 
Not  Bcp'tcL 


Gold  dust. 


1302,429 
201,  662 

88,082 
19.5,  806 

67,533 
340.902 
313, 200 
513, 269 
526,  405 
300,490 
324,150 
206,638 


3,380,566 
Not  »ep't<l. 
Not  sep'td. 
Not -sep'td. 


Coin. 


Totals. 


$48, 038 
33,530 
70,866 
35,494 
59,  8<>7 
24,260 
11, 685 
46,  793 
25,  095 
18,  410 
16,  521 

139, 342 


$350,467 
235,192 
158, 948 
231,  300 
127,400 
365, 162 
327,885 
560,062 
551,500 
318,900 
340,  671 
345,980 


532,901 

300,397 

?2H,  851 

1, 396,  439 


3, 913,  467 
2,  958,  458 

2,  936. 955 

3,  801, 489 


From  the  southern  coast. 


^^^nojt"^'    Gold  dust.        Coin. 


January . . . 
February .  - 

ilarch  

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^st 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


1870. 


Total  1870. 
Total  1869. 
Total  1868. 


Not  sep't<L 

Not  ftep't4. 

Total  1867 .Not  sep'td. 


17,930 
13,  725 
30.305 
13,  472 
186,548 
11,339 
9,280 
10,  697 
21,  314 
21,  747 
42,532 
30.999 


399,888 
Not  sep't<l. 
Not  sep'td. 
Not  sep'td. 


1168, 462 
73,  430 
64,  019 
81,601 
30,  014 
95,  410 
85.  4:k) 
62,  845 
SO,  256 
49,508 
37,  674 
45,899 


844,  548 

227,000 

557,050 

1, 096, 440 


Totals. 


•176, 20^ 
87,155 
94,324 
95,  073 
216.  562 
106,  749 
94.  710 
73,542 
71,  570 
71,255 
80,206 
76,898 


1, 244,  436 
2, 282,  571 
2,304,060 
2,391,341 


CUERENCY  MOVEMENT. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  interior  and  coastwise  receipts,  ( Wells^ 
Fargo  &  Co..)  imports  foreign,  and  exports  for  the  year  1868,  18G9,  and 
1870: 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Interior  receipts 

•51, 173, 955 
3,336,280 

149, 286, 474^ 
6, 023, 677 

142. 874. 746 

Imuorts.  foreieu 

5,  466,  883 

Total  

54,  510, 235 
35, 444. 395 

55, 310, 151 
37, 287. 117 

48,  341,  629 

Exports 

32,  983, 140 

Currency  morement - -•■ 

19, 065, 840 

18,023,034 

15,356,489 

TREASURE  PRODUCT,  IMPORTS,  ETC. 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  all  sources,  through  regular  public  chan- 
nels, during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1869,  have  been  as  follows : 


1870. 


From  northern  and  southern  mines 

Coastwise,  north  and  south 

Importa,  foreign 

Totals 


#44, 045,  445 
5,241,029 
6,023,677 


138,  402, 152 

4,  472,  594 

5,  466,  883 


55, 310, 151 


48, 341, 629 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valae  and  destination  of  treasure  ship- 
ments from  this  port  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  from  1855  to  1870, 
inclusive : 


Y6a«. 

Eastern 
ports. 

England. 

China. 

Panama. 

other 
ports. 

Totals. 

1855 

138,730,564 
39,  895, 294 
35,  531. 778 
35, 891, 236 
40, 146,  437 
35, 719, 296 
32, 628,  Oil 
96,194.035 
10, 389, 330 
13, 316. 192 
90,583,390 
99, 244,  891 
23,355,903 
21,468,800 
12.  459.  813 
13,443,295 

•5,182,156 
8,666,289 
9, 347, 743 
9.265,739 
3. 910, 930 
9,672,936 
4, 061,  779 
12,  950, 140 
28,467,256 
34,436,423 
15,432,639 
6,532,208 
5,  841, 184 
5,312,979 
11, 841.  812 
9, 790, 631 

$89,675 

1 .  :t08,  852 
'J,  5193,964 
1    *  16, 007 
:i,  100,756 
M,  ;a4, 680 
i  .41, 279 
•^.  ti60,  754 
t.e06,370 
r  -88,973 
ti, '•63,599 
(>,  :.»7, 987 
'J,  1131, 504 
<,  193,995 
K,  487,445 
.\  196,  856 

#931,207  '      il98^129 

$45,161,731 

1856 

953.968 
410.929 
299.965 
979,949 
300,819 
349.769 
434,508 

9,503.296 
378,795 

1,924,645 
511.  550 
379,559 
640,000 
658,182 
955,497 

573,732 

692,978 

175,779 

202,390 

258,185 

95,990 

322,394 

505,667 

686,889 

1,103,832 

1,548,457 

3,075.149 

1,838,021 

5,839,865 

3,996,661 

50,687.434 

1857 

48,976.693 

1858 

47.54i^0d( 

1859 

47, 640, 46S 

I860 

42,395.916 

1861 

40.676.75^ 

1862 

49, 561,  Tin 

1863 

46  071,919 

1864 

56.707,9(^1 

1865 

45,308.927 

1866 

44,364,398 

18b7 

41,676.7a 

1868 

35.444.356 

1869 

37  987  117 

1870 

39,983,149 

Totfkltt 

498, 998, 195 

173, 712,  844 

79, 581, 919 

9.104,431 

21,034,776 

703^  431, 8» 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  treasure  exports  to  eastern  ports  were  $983,48i' 
more  than  in  1869,  while  those  to  England  decreased  $2,051,181 ;  also 
to  China  and  Panama,  $1,393,274  j  to  other  ports,  $1,843,004. 

EXPOBTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVEB  BABS  FBOM  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

[From  the  Alta  California. J 


Gold. 

SilTer. 

1866 

•24.995,524 
19.  689. 943 
17,  505,  831 
13.  610. 46tf 
8,962,148 

$19. 985.  Io0 

1867 

15.22S.d6e 

1868 

13. 901  on 

11,5W.:!M 
11,672.391 

1869 

1870 

PBODUCT  OF  QUICKSILVEB. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Herald,  January  13, 1871. J 


The  exports  east  and  to  different  countries  for  1867,  1868,  1869,  and 
1870,  were  as  follows : 


1867. 

1868. 

1869.      1    1^. 

NeTfYork   

FUukt, 

2,900 

1,500 

10,  Oil 

10, 042 

3,800 

300 

90 

980 

Fla8k$. 

4,500 

3.500 

17,785 

14.190 

9,500 

1.580 

90 

501 

FUuka. 
1,500 

FUtkt. 

1,000 

Oi'AJ^t  Britain r--r-. 

China 

11,600 

8  060 

9.900 

300 

4 
51 

4  050 

Mexico 

7  0-*^ 

South  America 

1,300 
300 

Anstralia 

British  Colomhia 

9 

Other  countries 

41 

Total 

98,853 

44.506 

H415 

13,7* 
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Tear. 


In  185a  

900 

Ill  18.>3 , 

12,737. 

In  lt<54 

20,9^ 

In  1H.'»5 

27,165 

In  Ii=«56 

23,740 

In  1857  

27,  262 

In  IKtS 

24, 142 

In  1859 

3,399 

Tear. 


Flaaks. 


In  1860 9,448 

Inlfc61 '  35,995 

In  1862 33,747 

InlWvJ 26.014 

In  18<>4  36,927 

In  1865 42,469 

In  1866 30,287 


These  tables  show  the  production  from  all  the  mines  on  the  Pacific 
slope  to  be,  in  1870,  about  4,000  flasks  less  than  in  1869,  while  the  exports 
have  been  10,627  flasks  less  in  1870  than  in  the  year  preceding.  The 
price  a  year  ago  was  60  cents,  against  90  cents  at  this  date.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  Redington  Quicksilver  Mine  for  the  year  1870  has  been  ^,iy4t6 
flasks,  the  company  having  used  only  one-half  of  their  reduction  capacity. 
It  is  understood  that  the  company  is  under  contract  for  all  the  quick- 
silver they  produce  up  to  April,  1872,  at  $40  per  flask,  and  although  this 
figure  undoubtedly  affords  them  a  handsome  profit,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how,  in  view  of  the  great  advance  in  quicksilver,  (now  selling  at  90 
cents  per  pound,  or  $68  85  per  flask,)  they  should  prefer  to  produce, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  contract,  only  the  half  of  their  known 
capacity,  choosing  rather  to  keep  in  their  mine  the  rich  bodies  of  ore 
which  they  have  recently  discovered,  to  be  worked  after  the  expiration 
of  their  contract,  when  it  will  yield  them  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than 
if  bronght  to  market  now.  This  policy  may  operate  rather  severely  on 
consumers,  by  contributing  to  enhance  the  price  of  quicksilver,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  very  natural  one  for  the  company  to  pur- 
sue under  the  peculiar  existing  circumstances.  The  lociil  sale  of  quick- 
silver for  consumption  on  this  coast  has  been,  in  1870, 30  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1869,  showing  a  noteworthy  increase,  in  spite  of  the  largely 
advanced  price. 

Mp3ITHLT  BECEIPTS  OF  COAL  AT  SAN  FBANCISCO  FROM  MONTE  DIABLO. 

[From  the  Alta  California  January,  6, 1871.] 


September 
October  . . 
November , 
December . 


Tons. 
11,651 
12, 186 
10, 178 
11,161 


Total  for  1870. 
Total  for  1869. 


129,  761 
145, 227 


Tons. 

January 11,174 

February 10, 917 

March 12,205 

April 10, 137 

May 11,046 

June 10,310 

July 7,912 

August 10, 874 

COAL  TEADE  OF  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

[From  the  Commercial  Herald. J 

Imports. 

1869.  1870. 

Anthracite,  tons 24,  844  21, 320 

Cumberland,  tons 5,  708  4, 012 

Cumberland,  casks   11,  {}ij5  6, 637 

English,  tons 17, 386  31, 196 

H.  Ex.  10 34 
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530      MINING   STATISTICS   WEST   OP   THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAINS. 

1869.  1870. 

Sydney,ton8 75,145  83,982 

Chili,  tons 1,  lU  7,3r)0 

Vancouver  Island 14, 880  12,  (>40 

Bellingham  Bay,  tons 20, 552  14, 35o 

Mt.  Diablo,  tons • 148,  722  129, 7(U 

Coos  Bay,  tons , 14, 824  20, 507 

Specified  on  the  way  from  domestic  Atlantic  ports, 

December  31,  1809.  1870. 

Tons 1, 266  2, 4W 

Casks 2, 436  800 

Under  the  general  depression  wliich  has  characterized  our  leading 
industries  for  the  past  year,  our  coal  traile  has  maintained  itself  more 
'successfully  than  we,  perhaps,  had  any  right  to  expect.  In  our  review 
of  the  market  for  1809,  we  noted  the  extraordinary  import  of  Sydney, 
which  set  in  upon  us  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  year,  depressing  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  mai-ket,  both  of  coal  and  tonnage.  This  extraordinary 
import  has  been  more  than  maintained  during  the  year  1870,  producing 
like  results,  even  in  a  more  marked  degree.  Within  our  recolUH!tiou 
prices  never  before  touched  the  figures  which  have  ranged  through  the 
past  year;  and,  as  a  result,  importers  complain  of  heavy  losses,  and 
ship-owners  of  unremunerative  rates.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  our 
domestic  mines  seem  to  have  maintained  themselves  remarkably  well. 
Coos  Bay  shows  an  increased  production  of  nearly  50  per  cenV.,  and 
though  Bellingham  Bay  shows  a  decrease  of  some  33  per  cent.,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruption  of  work  at  the  mine  incident  to  imiwrtant 
improvements  which  were  in  progress,  the  agent  assures  us  that  the 
demand  for  this  coal  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply,  notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  of  other  favorite  varieties  for  domestic  puqioses. 
We  also  learn  the  company  is  now  in  fine  \vorking  oi'der,  and  exi>ect 
for  the  tuture  to  keep  the  market  fully  supplied.  Our  domestic  steam 
coals,  from  Mount  Diablo,  seem  also  to  have  maintained  themselves 
with  gratifying  success.  We  note  that  the  Bla<;k  Diamond  Company 
has  disbursed  its  dividends  regularly  through  the  year,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  prices  and  a  somewhat  diminished  production.  The 
aggregate  import  and  production  for  the  year  shows  but  a  small  apparent 
increase  of  about  2,000  tons;  but,  as  the  calorific  power  of  our  imiwrted 
coals  is  generally  estimated  to  be  abont  a  third  greater  than  that  of  our 
domestic  production,  the  excessof  20,000  tons  of  the  former  is  e<[uivalcut 
to  about  35,000  tons  of  the  latter  in  actual  consumption,  and,  therefore, 
more  than  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  our  donK\<tie 
coals  for  the  year.  It  is  proper  to  note  that  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  mining  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  Corral  Hollow  District, 
which  supplied,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  owncsrs,  some  3,000  tons  to 
the  Western  Pacific  Eailroad  and  Stockton.  We  have,  therefore,  added 
this  amount  to  the  total  product  of  domestic  coals,  as  given  in  onr 
detailed  tabular  statement  above.  There  has  also  been  some  voaI 
brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  said  to  be  a  fine  article 
for  domestic  ])urposes;  but  as  to  the  amount  brought,  we  liave  no 
figures.  Classifying  the  various  varieties  as  foreign,  eastern,  and  do 
mestic,  and  reducing  Cumberland  casks  to  tons  at  the  rate  of  1,0^>0 
pounds  each,  ^ve  submit  the  annexed  comparative  statement  for  the 
past  five  years : 
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miscellaxeous. 


631 


186«. 

1867, 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Totnlfl. 

Foreign 

Tons. 
74,500 
22,500 
93,500 

Tons. 
64,000 
62,500 

124,500 

Tons. 
93,000 
32,700 

157,000 

Tons. 
109,000 
%j.600 
184,100 

Tons. 
135,168 

30,820 
167,183 

Tons. 
475. 66R 

Eastern 

187,120 

Dome«tic 

726.  &» 

1 

Total 

190,500 

251,000 

282,700 

•  331,700 

333,171  1  l-3flfl.  071 

QUARTZ  MHONG  IN  TUOLUMNE  COUNTY,  CALIFOENIA. 
CORRECTION. 

The  first  returns  of  tlie  census,  from  the  quartz  mines  of  Tuolumne 
County,  extracts  of  which  are  given  on  page  33  of  this  volume,  were 
highly  confused  and  defective.  They  have  since  been  corrected  by 
means  of  correspondence  with  each  of  the  principal  mining  companies"; 
and  the  present  results  are  so  different  from  the  former  reports  that,  in 
justice  to  the  mines,  they  are  here  added ;  the  pages  containing  the  erron- 
eous figures  having  unfortunately  been  printed  before  the  corrections 
were  received.  It  now  appears  that  eight  mines,  during  the  year  ending 
June  1, 1870,  employed  ninety  men,  for  an  average  of  ten  months.  The 
yield,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  mills,  was  $165,900,  or  about 
813  82  for  each  ton  of  ore  worked.  The  following  mines  produced  the 
largest. quantities  of  ore:  Eagle,  2,500  tons j  Golden  Rule,  3,000  tons; 
App,  2,000  tons;  Heslep,  1,900  tons;  Reist  &  Co.,  1,425  tons;  Mount 
Jefferson  Company,  1,400  tons.  Tiie  principal  mills  reduced  ore  as  fol- 
lows :  the  Eagle,  2,100  tons,  yielding  $31,500 ;  the  Golden  Rule,  2,600 
tons,  $38,500;  the  App,  1,600  tons,  $2,300;  the  Heslep,  1,500  tons, 
$26,000;  Reist  &  Co.,  1,200  tons,  $13,000;  Mount  Jefferson  Company, 

tons,  $21,500.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  value  of  the  ore 

crushed  at  the  App  Mill  was  $14  37  per  ton,  or  above  and  not  below 
the  average  of  the  rest. 

R.  W.  R. 
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A.  Ackerford,  Calaveras  Connty,  California 35 

Abellino,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Abundancia,  Inyo  County,  California 21,22,24 

Accidental,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 250 

Ada  Gossage,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 

Adellia,  Sierra  Connty,  California 90 

Aerolite,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Alabama,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Alfiska,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 140 

Alaska,  Sierra  County,  California 48 

Albert  Lazy,  Calaveras  County,  California 36 

Alcran,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 262 

Alexander  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 36 

Alleghany,  Sierra  County,  California. 91 

Alleghany  Consolidated,  Sierra  County,  California 92 

Alliance,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Allison,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 188,190 

Alpha,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134 

Alpha,  Inyo  County,  California 22, 23 

Alpha  Consolidated,  Washoe  County,  Nevada 108, 110 

Alps,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,297 

Alta,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

AltaNo.  3,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Alturas,  Plumas  County,  California 50 

Amador,  Amador  County,  California 37 

Amazon,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada , 174 

American,  Storey  County,  Nevada 104 

American  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 74 

American  Eagle,  Nye  County,  Neva<la 130 

American  Flag,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,297,313 

American  Flag  Ex.,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Andrew,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 309 

Andrew  Jackson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Angel's,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Autietam,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 263 

Antone,  Yuba  County,  California 48 

App,  Tuolumne  Connty,  California 33, 531 

Arctic,  Lauder  County,  Nevada 116 

Argenta,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 

Argcnta  Excelsior,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 

Argenta  Extension,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 

Argeutum,  Elko  County,  Nevada 115 

Arizona,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134,141 

Arizona,  Nye  County,  Nevada 128 

Arnold,  New  Mexico 284 

Asteroid,  Inyo  County,  California 21, 22, 23 

Astor,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 1 288,316 

Astor,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 240 

Atlanta,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 202 

Atlantic,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Atturas,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 159 

Auburn,  Humboldt  Coujity,  Nevada 140 

Aurora  Consolidated,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 159 

Aurora  North,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Aurora  South,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 155, 1{)7, 159 

Aurora  West,  Lander  County,  Nevada 115 

Autumn,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Autumn  No.  2,  White  P*ine  County,  Nevada 162 

AvalaiKh,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 133 

Aztec,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 
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B. 

Bacy,Lan<ler  County,  Nevada 119 

Bailj^or  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 76 

Badj?«*r  Hill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Badj^es,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119 

Bailey,  Lander  Countv,  Nevada 116 

Baker,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,316 

Baker,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Baker,  S.  C,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Balbec,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 175 

Baldy  Green  Mandage,'  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 163 

Ballenciana,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Baltimore  and  Colorado,  Gilpin  County,  .Colorado 309 

Bandera,  Inyo  County,  California 23 

Banner  State,  White  Pint-  County,  Nevada 139 

Barry,  Frank  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Batchelder,  J.  B.,  Plumas  County,  California .* 51 

Bates,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,296,297,3116 

Bates-Hunter,  Gilpiu  County,  Colorado 3ti6 

Battle  Mountain,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada lJt2 

Baxter  &  Crispin,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 28"' 

Beck,  H.,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana .* 2V7 

Bedrock  Tunnel  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 74 

Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 96, 1(0 

Belcher,  Segregated,  Storey  County,  Nevada lt)3 

Belfast,  Yavapai  Countv,  Arizona 246 

Belle  Peck,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 190 

Belleville,  San  Bernanlino  County,  California 13 

Belmont,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 316 

Belmont,  Inyo  County,  California 22 

Bench,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Ben  Franklin,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 261 

Benton,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 247 

Benton  Cortes,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ItW 

Berlin,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116,117 

Berry,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Berry,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Big  Bilk,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119 

Big  Bug,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 251 

Big  Giant,  Elko  County,  Nevada Ti! 

Big  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Billy  Pointer,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 249 

Binghampton,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Birdseye  Creek  Company,  Nevada  County,  California ^i 

Bismarck,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 263 

Bismuth,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada  - 161 

B.  K.  Thorn  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Black  Chief,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Blackfoot,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 2<>6 

Black  Hawk,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 301 

Black  .Jack,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 175 

Black  Jacket,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 15y 

Black  Ledge,  Lander  County.  Nevada 116, 117 

Black  Sulphuret,  Esmeralda"  County,  Nevada 175 

Black  Thorn,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ItU' 

Blair,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 15i» 

Blazing  Star,  Clear  Creek  Conn ty ,  Colorado 2*^ 

Bh)od  «fc  Co.,  W'hite  Pine  County,  Nevada lo*J 

Bhie  Bell,  Elko  County,  Nevada 147 

Blue  Bell,  Mojave  County,  Arizona , 2ivl 

Blue  Cloud,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Blue  Eagle,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174, 175 

Blue  Gravel,  Yuba  County,  California 4^,7l 

Blue  Jacket,  Elko  Countv,  Nevada 149 

Blue  Jacket,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 19t> 

Blue  Point  Gravel  Companv",  Yuba  County,  California C»!?,7(> 

Bobtail,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ' 288, 294, 290, 297, 29" 

Bumig  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 
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Bonaparte  Hill,  Altiiras  County,  Idaho 202 

Bonckell  &  Co.,  Calaveras  Comity,  California 39 

BonhhT  County,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 327 

Bounty,  White  Pine  County,  NeVada 161 

Bourbon,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

Bourbon,  White  Pino  County,  California 162 

Box  Elder,  Yavapai  Conntj-,  Arizona. 248 

BradHhaw,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Brandon,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 240 

Brick,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 212 

Brij^adier,  Elko  County,  Neva<la 149 

Bri^^s,  Gilpin  County,  Colora<lo 302 

Brogan  &  Co.,  Placer  County,  California 85 

Bromide,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Bronze,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 269 

Brother  Conover,  W^hite  Pine  County,  Nevada I60 

Brown,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 2t?.^,  316 

Brown,  New  Mexico 284 

Brown  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 82 

Brown  Brother,  Nevada  Couhty,  California 40 

Brown,  E.  J.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada .' 160 

Broom  Ranirer,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Brush  Creek,  Sierra  County,  California 48 

Buckeye,  Elko  County,  NeVada 145 

Buckeye,  Lander  County,  Nevmla 117, 120 

Buckeye,  Mariposti  County,  California 31 

Buckeye,  Plunnis  County,  California 50 

Buckeye,  Sweetwater  County,  W^yoming 335 

Buckeye,  Yuma  County,  Arizona  '. 272 

Buckeye  or  Hancock,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 262 

Buckeye  No.  2,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Buckeye  Hill  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 74 

Buel  North  Star,  Lander  County,  Nevada 1 12 

Buena  Vista,  Humboldt  County,  Nevacla 133 

Buena  Vista,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Buena  Vista,  Nevada  County,  California 40,45 

Buena  Vista,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 256 

Buena  Vista,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 269 

Bullion,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Bui  lion.  Storey  County,  Nevada 93, 103 

Bull  whacker,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119 

Bull V  Bueno,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 242 

Bunker  Hill,  Clear  Creek  Coiiuty,  Colorado 2'^8 

Burke,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 164, 175 

Burning  Moscow,  White  Pine  County,  Neva<la 161 

Burro.  Yavapai  Countv,  Arizona 246 

Burroughs,  Gilpin  Coiiuty,  Colorado 288, 294, 296, 307, 309 

Burton,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297, 298 

Buster,  Elko  County,  Nevada 149 

Butter  Cup,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119 

Butter  Cup,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Butts  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

C. 

Cable,  Deer  Lodge  Ccmnty,  Montana 206 

Cadiz,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Cadiz  No.  2,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Cahill,  John  &  Brother,  White' IMne  County,  Nevada .*-  160 

Caledonia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 103 

Calhoun,  Gilpin  County,  Cj»lorado 297 

California,  Elko  County,  Nevada 146 

California,  (Jilpin  County,  Cohirado 288, 294,  313 

California,  White  Pine  County,  Nt^vada •- 159 

Cal ifornia,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 247 

C'anipbell,  Black  &.  Co.,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho 203 

Camp  Grove,  (iilpin  County,  Ccdorado 294,297 

Candelaria,  Inyo  County,  California 22, 24 

Caftou  Creek,  Placer  County,  California 37 
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Canton,  Gilpin  Comity^  Colorarlo *2lC 

Capital,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 2^J 

Capital,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 242 

Carbonate,  Whit«  Pino  County,  Nevada l.^ 

Cariboo,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 3?^ 

Cariso,  Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming XU 

Caroline,  Wbite  Pine  County,  Nevada 10\ 

Carrie  Sbields,  Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming 334 

Carrol,  J.  &  Co.,  Si«kiyou  County,  Caliibrnia 54 

Carroltou,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Cai-son  &  Osgood,  Trinity  County,  California h:\ 

Carter,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 35^? 

Carter,  Lander  County,  Nova<la 1I«> 

Cashier,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 28«?,31i> 

Ciwtle  Dome,  Yuma  County,  Arizona -^72 

Casto  Hill,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 3i:» 

Cedar,  Nye  County,  Neva<la 13.' 

Cedar  Springs,  El  DoraUo  County,  California '^ 

Cement  Hill,  Nevatla  County,  California 45,  TV 

Central,  Elko  County,  Nevada 147 

Central,  Lander  County,  Nevada 1 121 

Central  Pacific,  Humboldt  Couuty,  Nevada VSt 

Challenge,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 267 

Champion,  Lander  Couuty,  Nevada 118,1*' 

Champion,  Whit-e  Pine  County,  Nevada l->7 

Chaparell,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada IftJ 

Chaparral,  Yavapai  County,  Aiizona 2.'4 

Charles  and  Therese,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada pi<' 

Charter  Oak,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada Ia9 

Charles  Clackliu  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 36 

Chase,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 2S? 

Chataui|ue,  Summit  County,  Colorado ;{3l 

Chat tahoochee,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 247 

Cherokee,  Butte  County,  California 5t» 

Chester,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 117 

Chevall,  Inyo  County,  California 22 

Chicago,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Chicago,  Lander  County,  Nevada lift 

Chihuahua,  Whit-e  Pine  County,  Nevada 151^ 

Chipmunk,  Owyhee  Couuty,  Idaho W 

Chloride,  Summit  County,  Colorado ^^* 

Chloride,  White  Pine  County,  Nevatla Vi^ 

Chloride,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 2^19 

Chloride  Flat,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Chollar,  Storey  County,  Nevada 1'4 

Chollar,  Lynch,  St<uey  County,  Nevada V^ 

Chollar-Potosi,  Storey  County,  Nevada 93,  UK),  !<« 

Christmas  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California jM 

Cisler.  Gilpin  County,  Colorarlo 21C 

Clark,  W,  H,,  Grant  County,  Oregon 177 

Clark-( Gardner,  G ilpin  County,  Colorado 297, i^^ 

Cliff,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 101 

Clift,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 316 

Clyde,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada lOi 

Coaley,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2Sf^, oI5 

Cohalco,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Coin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 31»> 

Coin,  Humboldt  County ,"Nevada 14u 

Coley,  Suunnit  Couuty,  Colorado IU> 

Coley,  ((Tuii»or's  ex.,)  Summit  County,  Colorado 331 

Colleen  Bawu,  White  Pine  Couuty,  Nevada W 

Colorad'i,  Gili»iu  County,  Colorado ?t^J 

Coltoii,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2iC 

Colnmiiia,  Boise  County,  Idaho I9i 

Colnmbia  Hill,  Nevada  Couuty,  California 77 

Combination,  White  Pine  Couuty,  Nevada li^' 

Comet,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 3UI 

Comet,  Liucolu  Couuty,  Nevada ITi' 
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Commercial,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 298 

Conniiou wealth,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

ConiHtock,  Boulder  County,  Colorado : 328 

Conistock,  Summit  County,  Colorado 329 

Confidence,  El  Dorado  County,  California 38 

Confidence,  Storey  County,  Nevada 104 

Couffer,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 328 

Coiiirrcsa,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

Coulee,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 309 

Conly  &  Powel,  Plumas  County,  California 50 

Conqueror,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado •- 289 

Conquest,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 268 

Consolidated  Chloride,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 108 

Consolidated  Chloride  Flat,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Consolidated  Virginia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 103 

Constantia,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 268 

Constitution,  White  Piue  County,  Nevada 161 

Cook  County,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Coombs,  Grant  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 40 

Cooper,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Copper  Canon,  Humboldt  County,  Nevjida 133 

Cordoza,  E.  S.,  White  Piue  County,  Nevada 161 

Corduroy,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 190 

Cornucopia,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 256 

Coronel,  Inyo  County,  Caliibrnia 23 

Corse,  Lander  County,  Nevada , 116 

Corydou,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado - 297 

Crawford  County,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado .' 297 

Cream  City,  AVhite  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Crehr  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California : 35 

Creole,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 167 

Crescent,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145, 146 

Crescent,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada ". .  175 

Crescent,  Plumas  County,  California 51 

Crescent,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Crown  Point,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 

Crown  Point,  Storey  County,  Nevada 93, 103 

Crystal,  El  Dorado  County,  California 38 

Crystal,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 136 

Cumberland,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 133 

Cutter,  White  Piue  County,  Nevada 159 

Cyclop,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 241 

D. 

Dollarhide,  Lander  County,  Nevada 115 

Dauey ,  Storey  County,  Nevada 103 

Daniel  Webster,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 263 

Darby,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 263 

Date  Creek  or  Gnonui,*  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 256 

Da venjmrt  &  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 38 

Davis,  Calaveras  Conntv,  California 35 

Davis,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159,162 

Day  &  Harvey,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 207 

Dead woml,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 250 

Deep  Chainud,  El  Dorado  County,  California 38 

Delaware,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2H8 

Dell,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Del  Monte,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 175 

Del  Norte,  Del  Norte  County,  California ,54 

Didmonico,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Del  Pasco,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Delphi,  Kern  County,  California 28 

Denierala,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174, 175 

Derby,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159,162 

Des  MoiueM,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 298 

De  Soto,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134, 141 . 

Dexter,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 246 

Diamond,  Jetierson  County,  Montana 210 

Dick  Eagan  &  Co.,  Grant  County,  Oregon 177 
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Dickinson,  White  Pine  County,  NevadA 1^52 

Dives,  Clear  Creek  Comity,  Colorado '-fc*"^ 

Dividend,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona tiT^ 

Dixie,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana *i"7 

Doniinj^o,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1."^ 

Don  Juan,  Whit«  Pine  County,  Nevada 1»^1 

Don  Santiajfo,  Yuma  County,  Arizona '^'i 

DorcheHter,  Gilpin  County,  Colorwlo 'iT 

Double  Eagle,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 105 

Doyle  &  Co.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 117 

Dromedary,  Nevada  County,  C»lifornia 44 

Dysart,  Summit  County,  Colorado - 331 

E. 

Eagle,  Plumas  County,  California oO 

Eagle,  Tuolumne  County,  California 33.  .v?l 

Earl,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada V'& 

East  Boston,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2^- 

East  Star,  Lander  County,  Neva<la V^l 

Eherhardt,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 155, 157, 1.'^ 

Eclipse,  Humboldt  County,  Neva<la l'-^ 

Eclipse,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada iri9 

Eddy  ( W.  M.)  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California TS 

Egyptian,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2?7 

El  Dorado,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado *>** 

El  Dorado,  Nye  County,  Nevada l'> 

El  Dorado,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada l»>i 

El  Dorado  South,  Nye  County,  Nevada l:i^ 

Elijah,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1> 

Eliza,  Yuma  Cortnty,  Arizona *3T7 

Elko,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada IfU 

Emersley,  White  Pine  Ccmnty,  Nevada U»*2 

Emigrant,* White  Pine  County,  Nevada 156.  ITiJ 

Einma,  Little  Cottonwoo<l  Canon,  Utah 21S.*il9 

Empire,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado *J5C 

Empire,  liuuiboldt  County,  Nevada  ...., 140 

Enijure,  Nevada  County,  California 4t5.46 

Empire,  Storey  County,  Nevada I»'3 

Empire,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada t...  l'^ 

Empire  Flat,  Yuma  County,  Arizona "^ 

Emporium,  White  Pine  C(mnty,  Nevada 1*^ 

Empress  Josephine,  White  Pnie  County,  Nevada h'd 

Enterprise,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado iiT 

Enterprise,  Inyo  County,  California *J4 

E  Pluribus  Unum,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado '2!>e 

Equator,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 'M(^ 

Erie,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada HI 

Esmeralda,  Lander  County,  Nevada 1*21 

Espinosa,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona *i47 

Etna,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada \> 

Etna,  Siskiyou  County,  California .">4 

Eugenia.  Yavapai  County,  Arizona i"l 

Eunice,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ■. IftJ 

Eureka,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado •Jl** 

Eureka,  Los  Angeles  County,  California *> 

Eureka,  Nevada  County,  (California MK\*'> 

Eureka,  Nye  County,  Nevada i:S» 

Eureka,  Piumas  County,  California ."*• 

Eureka,  White  Pi ne  County,  Nevada 1">1* 

Eureka,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona STti) 

Euvekji  Consolidated,  Lan<ler  County,  Nevada 1A» 

Eva,  Boulder  County,  Colorado U^J* 

Evening  Star,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada K't? 

Everett,  Green  Campbell,  Madison  C(»un ty,  Montana il  1 

Eversall  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California • 79 

E.  Williams,  Nevada  County,  California :y 

Exct'lsi<»r,  El  Dorado  County,  California r 3- 

Excelsior,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 4*7 

Excelsior,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 170.174 

Exchequer,  Alxiiuo  County,  California 5i 
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Fairfield,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,294, 2»7 

Fairvie w,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 315 

Fairwell,  Wbit©  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Falls,  El  Dorado  County,  California 38 

Fashion,  Sierra  County,  California 1 47 

Favre,  Summit  County,  Colorado 330 

Fay,  \Vhit43  Pine  County,  Nevada 157,162 

Featherstone,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 108 

Fo*»ney,  Whit«  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Federal,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288, 316 

Field,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 301 

Fifteenth  Amendment,  Elko  County,  Nevada 149 

Finnegnn  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

First  National,  Gilpin  Countv,  Colorado 309, 312 

Fisk,  Gilpin  County, Colorado 294,297,302 

Fisher  &  Chapman,  Trinity  County,  California 53 

Flack,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 28^,294,313 

Fla^,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 247 

Fletcher,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Flint  Peabody,  Mariposa  County,  California - 32 

Flora  Temple,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 272 

Florida,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116, 117 

Florida,  (west,)  Lander  County,  Nevaila 117 

Flowerv',  Washoe  County,  Nevaila 108 

Flying  Cloud,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 158 

Foible,  H.,  Trinity  County,  California 53 

Foote  and  Simons,  (vilpin* County,  Colorado 288, 298 

Forks,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 313 

Ftmnd  Treasure,  Elko  County,  Nevada 149 

Fountain  Treasure,  Elko  County,  Nevada 147 

Franklin,  Clear  Creek  County,  (Colorado 288 

Franklin,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 140 

Franklin,  Inyo  County,  Califoniia 23 

Frank  Ruland,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Frank  Torpey  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 40 

Frazier,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Freeland,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 298 

Freibnrgli  No.  1,  Inyo  County,  ( -alifornia 21 ,  22, 24 

Freiburgh  No.  2,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Freibnrgh  No.  3,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

French,  Nevada  County,  California , 79 

French,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 157 

Front,  Inyo  County,  California 21 

O. 

Gaid  &  Orr,  Plumas  County,  California 50 

Galena,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Galena,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 132 

Galena,  Yavapai  County ,*Arizona 2,')3 

Gardiner,  Gilpin  County,  C«)lorado 28-^,  21>4, 297, 307 

Garret  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California ii5 

Gan*ison,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Gum,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

General  Gregg,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ir>8 

General  JaoKHon,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 2^8 

Gennesee,  White  Pine  County,  Neva<la 162 

German,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado    28"^,  297 

Germania,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157, 161 

Gilham,  ^lacanley  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 40 

Gilky,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada '. 160 

Gilpin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288, 316 

Gilpin.  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,^15 

Gindetville,  Oregon 182 

Glacier,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Gleason,  O'Neil  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Globe,  Alpine  County,  Califtu'uia 51 

Gnome  or  Date  Creek,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 256 
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Goab,  Sierra  County,  California 4^ 

Godwin,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Golconda,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1^1 

Golcondii,  Inyo  County,  California ^ 

Gold  Bluff,  Sierra  County,  California 4^ 

Golden  Chariot,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 103, 188,  !-.» 

Golden  Gate,  Boise  County,  Idaho...- I?2 

Golden  (iat<^,  Calaveras  County,  California ^ 

Golden  Gate,  Placer  County,  California ^"i 

Golden  Rule,  Tuolumne  County,  California 33,34,5:n 

Golden  We«lgo,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado '297 

Gold  Hill,  Boise  County,  Idaho U»l 

Gold  Hill,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 3J/^ 

Gold  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 46 

Gold  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 101,1m.5 

Gold  Hill,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1=^ 

Gold  Mountain,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada ITS 

Gold  Mountain  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Goldsborrow,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 21*7 

Good  Samaritan,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 1*) 

Goodspeed  d>  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 4^,*^ 

Goodwin,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 241 

Gorilla,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ItiO 

Gosling  Ravine,  Placer  County,  California ^ 

Gould  and  Curry,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 9^o 

Gould  and  Curry,  Storey  County,  Nevada 93,96. 1'/S 

Grace,  (iilpiu  County,  Colorwlo :?*C 

Grand  Island,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 32^ 

Grand  Poder,  Inyo  Countj',  California 'H 

Grant,  Elko  County,  Nevada 115 

Grant,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 21*? 

Grant,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116,1*21 

Gray  Eagle,  Boise  County,  Idaho - 192 

Great  EaHtern,  Elko  County.  Nevada 145 

Great  Eastern,  Lander  County,  Nevada 117 

Great  Valley,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada Ifi2 

Greely,  S.  E.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 13^ 

Green  Discovery,  Baker  County,  Oregon 1?3 

Greenhorn.  Nevada  County,  California 45, 46 

Gregory,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,294,*296,297,»^i 

Gregory,  (Cimsolidated,)  Gilpin  County,  Colorado :^>2 

Gregory,  ('^d,)  Ex.,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado "l^ 

Grey  Eagle,  Elko  County,  Nevada 115 

Griffith,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 298,316,31^ 

Grizzly  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 76 

Ground  Hog,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2S?7 

Growl  and  Go,  Boise  County,  Idaho 192 

G.  T.  Clark,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3Jii 

Guadalupe,  Inyo  County,  California '24 

Guay UKW,  Inyo  County,  California 21, 2*2, *i4 

Gunboat,  Baker  County,  Oregon U*^,  1*5 

Gunnel,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2fsr, 2i^« 

Gunnel  Hill,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 315 

Guthrie,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colora<lo 2n^ 

Gwin  &  Coleman,  Calaveras  County,  California 36 

H. 

Hagan,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 247 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Storey  County,  Nevada 93,97,1U3 

Hulstead,  A.  W.,  Butte  County,  California ."-0 

Hancock  or  Buckeye,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 2»%J 

Harding  &  Dickman,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Harknps.s,  Placer  County,  California w 

Haf ney  Bros.,  Trinity  County,  California 53 

Harpeiiding,  New  Mexico :M 

Harriet  Lane,  London  County,  Nevada 116, 117 

Harrison,  J.  H.,  Shasta  County,  California 53 

Harsh,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2S?7 
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Hartwell,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Raskins,  Ehlere,  and  others,  Lassen  County,  California 55 

Havilar,  El  Dorado  County,  California 38 

Hawk  Eye,  Sierra  County,  California. 47 

Hawkins  &  Co.,  Trinity  County,  California 53 

Hayes  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Hayes,  Johnston  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 40 

Hayner  &  Co.,  Tnolnmne  Couut-v,  California 33 

Hemlock,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159,161 

Henry  Clay,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 249 

Henry,  Craddock  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

Henry  Connelly,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Herkimer,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 316 

Heslep,  Tuolumne  County,  California 33,34,531 

Hidden  Treasure,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,313 

Hidden  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 155, 157 

Hidden  Treasure,  (Consolidated.)  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 108 

Hidden  Treasure,  (Original,)  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 108, 159 

Highland,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado • 289 

Highland,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 175 

Hindoo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada , 159 

Hite,  Mariposa  County,  California 32 

Homestake,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 241 

Home  Ticket,  Lander  Couuty,  Nevada 119 

Homeward  Bound,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Honeycomb,  Shasta  County,  Caliiomia 53 

Hook  and  Ladder,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 38 

Hoosier,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 298 

Hoosier  State,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Hope,  Elko  County,  Nevada 149 

Hope,  Nevada  County,  California 40,45 

Hope  Gravel,  Nevada  Couuty,  California 79 

Hopping,  W.  E.,  Shasta  County,  California 53 

Howard,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

H.  Q.  and  E.  W.  Roberts,  Nevada  County,  California 40 

Huber,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Hull,  J.  C,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 161 

Humphrey,  Elko  County,  Nevada 152 

Hupp  &  Co.,  Trinity  County,  California ,--.  53 

Hnsick,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119 

Hydelautf  Ground,  Nevada  County,  California 82 

Hydraulic  Mines,  Smartsville,  California 68 

Hyko,  Lincolu  County,  Nevada 174 

L 

Iceberg,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada '. 159 

Ida  Elmore,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 108,188,189 

Idaho,  Alturas  County,  Idaho - 202 

Idaho,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 327 

Idaho,  Elko  County,  Nevada 146 

Idaho,  Nevada  County,  California 43,45,46 

Idaho  Extension,  Elko  County,  Nevada 146 

Illinois,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,297,307 

Illinois,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada 175 

Imperial,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Imperial,  White  Pine  Couuty,  Nevada 161,162 

Imperial,  Storey 'County,  Nevada 93,99, 103 

Imperial,  Washoe  County,  Nevada 108 

lucas,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174 

Iude))endence,  Nevada  Connty,  California 40 

Indei^ndence,  Sierra  County,  California 48 

Independence,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 254 

Indiana,  Boulder  Connty,  Colorado 328 

Indiana,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 156 

Indiana  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 37 

Iniliana  Hill  Cement  Company,  Placer  County,  California 86 

Industry,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Inmal,  Lauder  Couuty,  Nevada 116 
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Inskip,  Hnnboldt  Connty,  Nevada 136 

lone,  Lander  County,  Nevada Til 

Iron-clad,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ir»7 

Iron-clad,  JeffcrHon  County,  Montana 2K« 

Iron  R(m1,  Madison  County,  Montana 211 

iHaac,  White  Pine  (jonnty,  Nevada 1.%"? 

Isabelle,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 117, 1'O 

IXL,  Alpine  County,  California 52 


Jackfion,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 109,  I*2rt 

Jefferson,  (rilpin  Connty,  Colorado iC 

Jefferson,  Hnmboldt  County,  Nevada KQ 

Jetterson  &  Co  ,  Tuolumne  County,  California 33 

Jennie  A..  White  Pine  County,  Nevjula 156,  V*' 

Jerry  Caii«rhlin,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada , .  -  1"' 

Joe  Potts,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1"" 

John  Haclitnan,  Calaveras  County,  California 3.^ 

John  F.  Henry,  Calaveras  County,  California i •*> 

Johnson,  Elko  Connty,  Nevada. ." 147 

Johnson  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California •- T^J 

Johnston,  (iil]»in  County,  Colorado 2^^* 

Jo.  Lane,  Lander  County,  Nevada IH 

Jo.  Lane,  2d  class,  Lander  County,  Nevada IH 

Jones,  (rilpin  Connty,  Colorado 2^*?, *i*4 

Josephine,  (rilpin  Connty,  Colorado *-£** 

Josephine,  Mariposa  County,  California '. "^ 

Jos«*phine,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 1**^ 

Joseph  Lafay,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Jo.  Thatcher,  Bonlder  County,  Colorado ^ 

Jndkins  «Sr  Kellog,  Plumas  County,  California 51 

Julia,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada 1*0 

Junction.  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 31^ 

Justice,  Storey  County,  Nevada 103,l-.«r 

K. 
• 

Kaleseed,  Nevada 117 

Kangaroo  Hill,  Yuma  Countv,  Arizona 3^ 

Kansas,  Gilpin  County,  Colora*lo 288, 294, 297, 3»C 

Keeting,  Jefferson  County,  Montana .l* 

Keller,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1*^' 

Kelley,  Baker  County,  Oregon 17' 

Kelley  &  Co.,  Plumas  County,  California «"] 

Kellj'',  Lander  County,  Nevada IK 

Kennedy  &  Co.,  Butte  County,  California »V 

Kenneyl  Lander  County,  Nevada ll^- 

Kent  Countj',  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 291, 5iC 

Kentnck,  Storey  County,  Nevada 99, 103 

Kentucky,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 3v** 

Kerl  d>  Co.,  Trinity  County,  California 'v^ 

Kern  River,  Kern  County,  California '> 

Keystone,  Amador  Connty,  California ^ 

Keystone,  Elko  Connty,  Nevada 115,145 

Keystone,  Nevada  County,  California TV 

Kihock,  Lander  County,  Nevada lU- 

King,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado "^^ 

King  Comjiany,  Boise  County,  Idaho 1*.^ 

Kingsley,  White  Pi ne  County,  Nevada W^i 

Kingston,  Gilpin  County,  Coiora<lo 2»^^iC 

Kip,  Gilpin  Connty,  Colorado .- 2S'5,iC 

Knickerbocker,  Inyo  County,  California 'ii 

Knickerbocker,  Sierra  County,  California 1*1 

Knowles,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 2«^ 

Knox,  Tuolumne  Connty,  California M 

Knox  &  Asbome,  Lake  County,  California ^ K* 
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Lacrosse,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado • 309 

Lady  Bryan,  Storey  County,  Nevada 103 

La  Esperanza,  Kern  County,  California 28 

Liike  Superior,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 2H8 

Lander  Hill,  Lander  County,  Nevada Ill 

Lane  &  Fuller,  Lander  County,  Nevada    116 

Lane  &  Fuller,  2d  class,  Lauder  County,  Nevada 116 

La  Primera,  Inyo  County,  California 23 

Larger,  Johc,  Inyo  County,  California 17 

Last  Chance,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Latham,  Elko  County,  Nevada 152 

Lawyer,  Boise  County,  Idaho 192 

Leavenworth,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Leckernian  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Lecup  Diggings,  Plumas  County,  California 50 

Lee  &  Co.',  Del  Norte  County,  California .' 54 

Lee  and  Scott,  Pima  County,  Arizona 273 

'  Leihy,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 255 

Leland,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 265 

^  Leviathan,  Alpine  County,  California 51 

*  Leviiitlian,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Lewis,  Nevada 117 

Liberty  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 84 

Lily  of  the  West,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 328 

Lincoln,  Amador  County,  California 37 

Linda,  (formerly  Pine  Tree,)  Mariposa  County,  California 29 

List,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 175 

Little  Giant,  Nye  County,  Nevada 131 

Little  Giant,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 132 

Little  York,  Neva<la  County,  California 39, 83 

Live  Oak,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

Lockport,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Lodi,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Lord  Byron,  Lander  Couuty,  Nevada 119 

Los  Angeles,  Yunui  County,  Arizona 267 

Louisiana,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Lyman,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado • 297 

Lyon,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona - 239 

M. 

Mackie,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Madison,  Elko  County,  Nevada 151 

Maggie,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116, 117 

Magnet,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288, 316 

Magnolia,  Nye  County,  Nevada 130 

Mahogany,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho - 188, 190 

Mahogany,  White  Pine  County,  Nevaila 109, 160 

Malheur  and  Burnt  River  Company,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178, 182 

Mammoth,  Boise  County,  Idaho ", 192 

Mammoth,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

Mammoth,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288, 296, 302 

Mammoth,  Lander  County,  Nevada 121 

Mammoth,  Nevada  County,  California 40 

Manmioth,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 108, 159 

Mammoth,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 269 

Manhattan,  Nevada  Couuty,  California 45 

Manhattan,  White  Pino  County,  Nevada 161 

Manhattan,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Manhattan  Company,  Lander  County,  Nevmla 112 

Manitowoc,  Humboldt  Ccmuty,  Nevada* 135 

Marcellns  &  Maltman,  Nevada  County,  California 78 

Margaret  Glennan.  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288 

Margarita,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 269 

Marlon,  Alpine  Couuty,  California 52 

Mariposa,  Mariposa  County,  California 29 

Marklee,  Amador  County,  California 37 

Martinez,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 256 
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Maryland,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Manouic,  Sierra  County,  California 91 

Massachusetts,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado '2^ 

Massachu8ett8,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado *i97 

MaAHiUon,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada, 175 

May  Flower,  Boise  County,  Idaho -. 1V2 

Mayflower,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona '256 

Mazeppa,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 151) 

McCabe,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado »S>3 

McClellan,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona *24ii 

McCorniick,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 175 

McDonald,  J.  H.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Mc(»le w  &  Dawley,  Nye  County,  Nevatla  l-^i 

McKenney  &  Co.,  El  Dorado  County,  California 'i^ 

McKenzie,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174 

McMurray  &  Main,  Inyo  County,  California 17 

McRae,  Wliit-e  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

McSorley  &  Co.,  Nevaila  County,  California ^ *) 

Meadow  Valley,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 109, 164,  \*>. 

Meudeville  «fc  Co.,  Inyo  County,  California 17 

Mendota,  Clear  Creek  County ,"Colorado 2>^*,  316 

Mercer  County,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 295*.  ^U3 

Merchant,  Gilpin  Countj^  Colorado '-^ 

Metropolitan,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado , 3S7 

Metropolitan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada Ill 

Michigan,  Mojave  County,  Arizona *j 

Milton,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada in»> 

Milwaukee,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2i*4 

Mina  Grande,  Inyo  County,  California ^ 

Mineral  Hill,  Elko  County,  Nevada 114 

Mineral  Point,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Miner*M  Delight,  Elko  County,  Nevada 151 

Miner's  Delight,  Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming XU 

Miner's  Rest,  Elko  County,  Nevada 151 

Minetta,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada l^ 

Minnehaha,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona *45 

Minnesota,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada .' 1&* 

Miser's  Dream,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Mitchell,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2^ 

Mitchell,  Mojave  County,  Arizona *i«3 

Molly  Stark,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Monetary,  Nye  County,  Nevada 131 

Monitor,  Alpine  County,  California 51 

Monitor,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 

Monitor,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 3;^ 

Monitor,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona i4^ 

Monroe,  Elko  County,  Nevada 115 

Monroe,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado t)'* 

Monroe,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 14»' 

Monroe,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada - 174 

Montana,  Elko  County,  Nevada 147 

Montana  Midas,  Madison  County,  Montana 211 

Monte  de  Ora,  Butte  County,  California .'JJ 

Montezuma,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada rJ7 

Montezuma,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada IftJ 

Montezuma,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona i'<> 

Montgomery,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada W 

Monument,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145* 

Monumental,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

Monumental,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 47 

Moore  &  Co.,  Butte  County,  California 5C> 

Morgan,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada • 175 

Morning  Star,  Alpine  County,  Califomia 53 

Morning  Star,  Placer  County,  California X 

Morning  Star,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 'Jt^ 

Morrell,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado -i*- 

Morris  &  Caplo,  Lander  County,  Nevada 115 

Moss,  Mojave  County,  Arizona *'4 

Mountain,  Alpine  County,  California 5i 
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Monntain,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

Mountain,  Placer  County,  California 37 

Mountain  Chief,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Mountain  City,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 

Mountain  Gat<?,  Placer  County,  California 37 

Mountain  King,  Elko  County,  Nevmla 151 

Mountain  Riini,  Clear  CreekCounty,  Colorado 288 

Mountain  Springfl,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Mountain  Summit,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

Mount  Airy,  Nye  County,  Nevada 130 

Mt.  Desert,  Gifpin  County,  Colorado 288 

Mount  Tenabo,  Lander  County,  Nevada 117 

N. 

Napoleon,  Summit  County,  Colorado 330 

Narragansett,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 303 

Nebraska,  Nevada  CVmnty,  California 79 

Neoce  &  West,  Nevada  Couuty,  California 46, 82 

Nelson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Humboldt  County,  Nevatla 140 

Nevada,  Elko  Couuty,  Nevada 145, 147 

Nevada,  Sierra  Couuty,  California 47 

Nevada,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Neva<la,  Yuba  County,  California 48 

Nevada  Butte,  Battle  Mt.  District,  Nevada Ill 

Nevada  Land  and  Miuing  Company,  Washoe  County,  Nevada lt)7 

New  Boston,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

New  Era,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona -. 246 

Newfoundland,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288, 297 

New  Idria,  Fresno  County,  California 15 

New  York,  Plnmaa  County,  California 50 

New  York,  Sierra  County,  California 92 

Niagara,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Nip  and  Tuck,  El  Dora<lo  County,  California 38 

Ni-Wot,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

Nonpareil,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 272 

Nooclle,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 262 

Noonday,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 108 

Norman,  Elko  County,  Nevada 115 

North  American,  Sierra  County,  California 47 

Nofth  Bloomiield  Gravel  Company,  Nevada  County,  California 77 

Northey,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Northey  &  Co.,  Elko  County,  Nevmla .• 115 

North  Fork,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

North  Star,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 307 

North  Star.  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 136,141 

North  Star,  Lander  County,  Nevatla 108, 112 

North  Star,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

North  Star,  Summit  County,  Colorado XM 

Northwestern,  Alpine  County,  California - 51 

Nottoway,  Gilpin  Couuty,  Colorailo 297 

Nut  Pine,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 170 

O. 

Oakland,  WHiite  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Oaks  and  Keese,  Marii>osa  County,  California 32 

Occidental,  Storey  County,  NevaJla 104 

O'Connor,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Ogden,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado / 298 

Ohio,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 328 

Ohio,  Jefteison  County,  Montana 210 

Ohio  Stat^,,  White  Pine  Couiitv,  Nevada 160 

O.  K.,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,316 

Old  England,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 158 

Old  Lang  Syne,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 140 

Old  Settler,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3;n 

Olsen,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

H.  Ex.  10 35 
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Omaba,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 5J»«? 

Omega,  Inyo  Connty,  California *2i 

Omega,  Nevada  County,  California 39. 4r> 

Oneida,  Amador  County,  California 37 

Only  Chance,  Deer  Lo<ige  County,  Montana 2C>6 

Opliir,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 309,310 

Ophir,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada ,. 93,103 

Oregon,  Lander  County,  Nevada 112,115 

Oriental,  Nevada  County,  California 46 

Oriental,  Sierra  County,  California 10^ 

Orleans,  Nevada  County,  California 45.46 

Oi-o  Fino,  Baker  County,  Oregon 17^ 

Oro  Fino,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho W 

Oroville,  Butte  County,  California r»i" 

Onihau  B<»y,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 262 

Osborne,  j'  B.,  Elko  County,  Nevada 152 

Oscar,  Gili)in  County,  Colorado *ii.** 

Oninippa,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 246 

Othello,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 16i> 

Overman,  Storey  County,  Nevada 101,10:? 

Oversight,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 254 

Owego,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

P. 

Pacific,  (iilpin  County,  Colorado 2IC 

Pacific,  Nevada  County,  California Ti* 

Pacific,  Sien-a  County,  California 91 

Pactolus,  Yuba  County,  California 71 

Page.  Lander  County,  Nevada Ill* 

Page  <fc  Corwin,  Lander  County,  Nevada 115 

Pan  Handle.  W bite  I*ine  County,  Nevada --.  16l» 

Paul  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Paymaster,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 2?^ 

Peabody  &  Hall,  Nevada  County,  California iW 

Peck  &  Porter,  OwyheeCounty,  Idaho 19" 

Peck  &  Thomas,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado : 28i?.2^ 

Pedrick  &  Co.,  Inyo  County,  California 17 

Pennsylvania,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Pennsylvania,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Pennsylvania,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Perrin,  Gilpin  County,  CoIohmIo 'S^ 

Perriu's,  Nevada  County,  California 44 

Peruvian,  Clear  Creek  bounty,  Colorado 2^ 

Petei-K,  F.  M.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Pewabic,  (iilpin  County,  Colonwlo , 288,297 

Phcpnix.  Nevada  County,  California 44 

Plicpnix  of  Sebastopol  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 44 

Picayune,  Nevada  County,  California 40 

Pine'  Mountain,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 24*^ 

Pine  Tree,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 254 

Pinto,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159,161 

Piocbe,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada : 164,168,175 

Pioneer,  Boise  County,  Idaho 192 

Pioneer,  Coos  County,  Oregon 176 

Pioneer,  Park  County,  Colorado 3:K 

Pittsburg,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Pittsburg,  Nevada  County,  California 46 

Pittsburg  and  Yuba,  Yuba  County,  California 48,71 

Planet,  Y  uma  County,  Arizona 267 

Pleasant  View,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado ^* 

Plymouth,  Lander  County,  Nevada 115,116,117 

Plymouth,  Y'avapai  County,  Arizona 24'» 

Pocahontas,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 175 

Pogonip,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Pond  &  Co.,  Placer  County,  California 37 

Poorman,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 188,  l!^ 

Poorman,  Yuma  County,  Arizona - 272 

Porter,  Elko  County,  Nevada 147 
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Port  Wine,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Post  Hole,  W^hite  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 159 

Potosi,  Amador  County,  California 37 

Potosi,  Elko  County,  Nevada 149 

Potosi,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 136 

Powell,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Prairie  Digcings,  Grant  County,  Oregon 177 

President,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 240 

Pride  of  the  Pines,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 261 

Pride  of  the  "West,  Boulder  County,  Colorado -327 

Princeton,  (New,)  Mariposa  County,  California 30 

Princeton,  (Old,)  Mariposa  County,  California •• 30 

Prize,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,294,297 

Progress,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Prometheus,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Promise,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288 

Promontory,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Prospect,  Nevatla  County,  California 46 

Prosperity,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 272 

Providence,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116, 117 

Q. 

Q.  D.  Hickeye,  Nevada  County,  California 39 

Quaker,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

Quaker  City,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Quartz  Hill,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 309 

Queen  City,  Inyo  County,  California 21 

Queen  of  the  Pacific,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 265 

Queen  of  Palmyra,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 256 

Queen  of  the  West,  Inyo  County,  California 22 

Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 15 

R. 

Rabbet  &  Steele,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Railroad  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California .^ 35 

Rainbow,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona * 255 

Ratbgeb  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 36 

Rattler,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174 

Raymond  &Ely,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 168 

R.  C.  Black,  Nevada  County,  California 39 

Real  del  Monte,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 256 

Redding,  Sierra  County,  California 47 

Redington  Company,  Lake  County,  California 15 

Red  Jacket,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 188,190 

Red  Mountain,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 175 

Red  Mountain,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 190 

Red  Warrior,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada .' 170 

Red,  White  and  Blue,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Reed  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Reindeer,  Inyo  County,  California 22 

Relief  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 78 

Reserve  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Revenue,  Elko  County,  Nevada 147 

Rice,  H.  F.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada .• 160* 

Richmond,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119,120 

Richmond,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 175 

Richmond,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Rippon,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Rising  Star,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 108,189 

Rising  Sun,  Baker  County,  Oregon ,. 179 

Rising  Sun,  Placer  County,  California... 38 

RolHjrt  Emmet,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

Robert  Lee,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Robinson,  Inyo  County,  California 22 

Rochester,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada : 137 

Rockfoni,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Kocky  Fellow,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 
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Rocky  Monntaiii,  Gilpin  Cooiity,  Colorado :\»(7 

Roderic  Dhii,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2W,  'Jl*'^ 

Roman,  Nevada ^ 117 

Roman  Empire,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1*^2 

RoHario,  Yuma  County,  Arizona..." *2»u* 

Rosebar,  Yuba  County,  California 4^ 

RoHS,  Lander  County,  Nevada llti 

Rough  and  Ready,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Royal  American,  Lander  County,  Nevada IIH 

RuCkel  or  Union,  Baker  County,  Oregon 17^ 

Running,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado •il*- 

Ryan  Ledge,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

s. 

Sacramento,  Inyo  County,  California ti 

Sacramento,  Sierra  County,  Nevada 1^4 

Sage  Brush,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159,  ltd 

Sailor  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California :«i* 

San  Aberlino,  Inyo  County,  California il 

San  Benito,  Inyo  County,  California 22 

San  Bernard,  White  Pine  County,  Neva<1a iri«» 

San  Felipe,  Inyo  County,  California 21,22,:i4 

San  Francisco,  Inyo  County,  California "Hi 

Sangammon,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada It^^' 

Sanlgnacio,  Inyo  County,  California 20,21,22,2:1 

San  Louis,  Inyo  County,  California 22 

San  Lucas,  Inyo  County,  Califoniia 20, 22, 2:1 

San  Miguel,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

San  Pedro,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada Ifi2 

Santa  Clara  Guadalupe,  Santa  Clara  Coanty,  California 15 

Santa  Cruz,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada ITI 

Santa  Maria.  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Santa  Rita,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 175 

Santa  Rita,  Pinos  Altos,  New  Mexico 2>:5 

San  Thomas,  Inyo  County,  California 2:i 

Saratoga,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado SiC 

Saratoga,  Lander  County,  Nevada 115, 1 17 

Saratoga,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Saunders,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada Itfti 

Savage,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174, 175 

Savage,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 2rB 

Savage,  Storey  County,  Nevada 102,  HO 

Savannah,  Humlxddt  Connty,  Nevada 13K 

Schaffter,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado SW» 

Schenectady.  Alpine  County,  California 51 

Schoharie,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 157 

Schuyler,  Elko  County,  Nevada 152 

Scott  Valley,  Siskiyou  County,  California 54 

Seaton,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 2r?9,31H 

Sebastopol,  Nevada  County,  California 4ti 

Secret  Canyon,  Lander  County,  Neva«la 1 14 

Segregated"  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada UW 

Seminole,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada i;*> 

Senator,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 2^ 

Senator,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 24u 

Sensenderfer,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 301 

Sentinel,  Lander  County,  Nevada 12t> 

Sentinel,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Service,  Lincoln  County,  Xeva<la 1'5 

Seto,  Whit*^  Pine  Connty,  Nevada \f^ 

Seymour  No.  10,  White  i*ine  County,  Nevada 15i» 

Shakespeare,  Lander  Con nty ,  Nevada U^ 

Shamrock,  East  Cafion,  Ttali 219 

Shea  &  Co.,  Nevada  Connty,  California 4*» 

ShoUa,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134, 141 

Shelton,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 24i» 

Shepherd,  W.,  Shonhone  County,  Maho 21ti 

Sheppard  &  Wilton,  El  Dorado  County,  California ^ 
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Shiloli,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 133 

Sierra  Buttes,  Sierra  County,  California 48 

Sierra  Nevada,  Storey  County,  Nevada 101, 103 

Sierra  Pasco,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Silver,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134, 141 

Silver  Brick,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada. 162 

Silver  Circle,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 117 

Silver  Mountain,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

Silver  Peak,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174, 175 

Silver  Plume,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288, 316, 319 

Silver  Star,  White  Pino  County,  Neva<la 160 

Silver  Vault,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 108 

Silver  Wave,  White  Pine  County,  N«*vada 108, 157 

Silver  Wedge,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Silver  Winp,  Summit  County,  Colorado 330 

Silver  Witch,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 265 

Simmons  &  Co.,  Siskiyou  County,  California 54 

Simmons'  Fork,  Gilpin  Connty,  Colorado 288 

Slate  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California 46 

Smartville,  Yuba  County,  California 48 

Smartsville  Hydraulic  Mines,  California 68 

Smith,  Lander  County,  Nevada - 116 

Smith,  J.  R.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Smith  &  Parmekw,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 302 

Snowdrift,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288, 316, 319 

Snow  Drop,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Snow  Squall,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada '         175 

S.  W.  Stranahan  >fe  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 82 

Sonoma,  Elko  Ccmnty,  Nevada 151 

Southern  Cross,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 265 

Southern  Pacific,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119 

South  Star,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Sovereign  People,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 328 

Sowles  &.  Perkins,  Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming 334 

Spalding  &  Co.,  T uolnmne  Connty,  California 33 

Spanish,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

S.  P.  Chase,  Gilpin  County,' Colorado 298 

Spencer,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Springer,  Lincoln  County,  Neva<la 175 

Stalker  &  Stanley,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 313 

Stamboul,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Star,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Star  of  the  Evening,  Neva<la 117 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  Nevada  County,  California 46 

Stark  Co.,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288 

Staten  Island,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 327 

Steele,  John,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Sterling,  Yavapai  Countv,  Arizona 240 

Stevens,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,31^,317 

Stewart,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 159 

Stewart  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

St.  Louis,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288 

St.  Louis,  Inyo  County,  California 21 

St.  Louis,  Lander  County,  Nevada 117 

St.  Louis  and  Montana,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 206 

Stockholm,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

Stonewall,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 162 

Stonewall  Jackson,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178 

St.  Patrick,  California *  110 

Strong  «fe  Mathews,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Stump  Coin,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Succor,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada 105 

Sudeburg,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 294 

Sukey,  Summit  County,  Colorado 330 

Sullivan,  Ganlner,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Summit,  Lander  County,  Nevada 121 

Summit,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Sunburst.  Lander  County,  Nevada 121 

Sunny  Hill,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 
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Sunny  South,  Lincoln  County,  Nerada 175 

Swamp  Angel,  Nevada  County,  California -fil 

Sweepstakes,  Clear  Creek  County*  Colorado 2r^ 

T. 

Tallulah,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 140 

Tarshiflh,  Alpine  County,  California 51 

Jaylor  &  Passmore,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Teatf,  James,  Placer  County,  California ?a 

Techatticup,  Pah  Ute  County,  Arizona 266 

Telegraph,  Lander  County,  Nevada 117 

Ternble,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 1^,316 

Texas  Company,  Calaveras  County,  California K 

Thompson  &,  Co.,  Grant  County,  Oregon 177 

Thorp  &  Co.,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Ticonderoga,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona  .• 854 

Tie-Tie,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona ^49 

Tiger,  Summit  County,  Colorado 331 

Tiger,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 255 

Timoke,  Lander  County,  Nevada 117 

Tomlinson,  O.  M.,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

Tom  Paine,  AVTiite  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Tom'  Tennant,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 1©> 

Topeka,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Town  Talk,  Nevada  County,  California 40,45.46 

Transvlvania,  Nye  County,  Nevada ^2^ 

Trench,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada.... 159 

Trenton,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 133 

Tresilos,  Inyo  County,  California - 22 

Trojan,  Boulder  County,  Colorado ; 3a? 

Trout,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 3U7 

Troy,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado t^ 

Troy,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116,117 

Troy,  2d  class,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Truckee,  No.  7,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Trust,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 3l'I 

Tucker  Ex.,  Gilpin  County>  Colorado 297 

Tuna,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Tuolumne,  Lander  County,  Nevada 115,116 

Turner,  Rice  &  Co.,  Plumas  County,  California 5D 

Tuscola,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Twin,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 249 

U. 

Uncle  Sam.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Underwood  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 45 

Union,  Calaveras  County,  California 35 

Union,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 31*7 

Union,  Inyo  County,  California 20,21,22.24 

Union,  Mojave  County,  Aiizona 5*8 

Union,  Nevada  County,  California 39 

Union,  Sierra  County,  California 4^ 

Union,  Yuba  County,  California - 4* 

Union,  or  Ruckel,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

Union  Gravel  Company,  Nevmla  County,  California 77 

Union  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 46 

United  States,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

United  States,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 161 

United  States,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 2^ 

Umpire,  Summit  County,  Colorado 331 

U.  P.  R.,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado , 25S? 

V. 

Van  Emon  Bros.,  Placer  County,  California 37 

Vernon,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 24.'^ 

Victoria,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 240 

Virginia,  Elko  County,  Nevada 145 
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Virginia,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

Virginia,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 159 

Virginia  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 103 

Virgin  Silver,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 175 

Vulture,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 257 

W. 

Wabash,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada * 161 

Waguleslie  warn.  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Walker,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Walker,  Summit  County,  Colorado 331 

Wall  Street,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Ward  Beecher,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

War  Eagle,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 170 

W^arren^  Camp,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 203 

Washington,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

Washington,  Mariposa  County,  California 32 

Washington,  Shasta  County,  California 53 

Wantoga,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288 

Wayant,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Web-Foot,  Boise  County,  Idaho 192 

Webster  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 40,45 

Western  Extension,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 168 

W.  H.  Cushman,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado •:: 309 

W.  H.  Dureas,  Nevada  County,  California 39 

White,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 133 

Whit«  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 79 

Whitlatch  Union,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 209 

Whitlatch  Yankee  Blade,  Lander  County,  Nevada : 116 

Wide  West,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 202 

Wide  West,  Lander  County,  Nevada 121 

Wild  EmiOTant,  Nevada  County,  California 44 

Williams,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Williams  &  Co.,  Nevada  County,  California 82 

Wills,  F.  H.,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Wilson,  Lander  County,  Nevada 119 

Wilson  &,  Graptree,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Winnebago,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,298 

Winnebaha,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 162 

Wissahickon,  Elko  County,  Nevada 115 

Wittekind,  Inyo  County,  California 24 

W.  M.  Eddy,  Nevada  County,  California 39 

Wood,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 297 

Woods,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Woodworth,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 262 

Wright  Bros.,  Siskiyou  Coimty,  California 54 


Yandell,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Yankee,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288 

Yankee  Blade,  Lake  County,  Colorado 332 

Yellow  Jacket,  Boise  County,  Idaho 192 

Yellow  Jacket,  Storey  County,  Nevada 93,98,103 

Yosemite,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 156,157 

You  Be  Darn,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 160 

Young  &.  Eastlake,  Siskiyou  County,  Califomia 54 

Young  America,  Baker  County,  Oregon - 178,185 

Young  America,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 79 

Young  America,  Sweet wat*<r  County,  Wyoming 334 

Young  Vulture,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 246 

Z. 

Zubric,  Wh i te  Pin e  County,  Nevada 160 

Zufii,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 257 
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Ajjiia  Frio  Valley,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 247 

AJo,  Pima  County,  Arizona 273 

Alleghany,  Sierra  County,  California 91 

Alpine  County,  California 51 

Alturas  County,  Idaho 202 

Amador  County,  California ; 36 

Amelia  Citv,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178 

American  Fork,  Utah 219 

American  Hill,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Antelope  Hill,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona    255 

Argentine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

Annagoza  District,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 1 ^ 14 

Auburn,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178 

Baker  County,  Oregon 177 

Baunack,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 212 

Basin,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Battle  Mountain,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada IJW 

Bear  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Beartown  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 212 

Big  Bug,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 1 251 

Big  Rock  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana 213 

Bingham  Caiion,  Great  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 218 

Birch ville  and  Sweetland,  Nevada  County,  California 74 

Black  Cafion,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 244 

Blackfoot  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Blue  Canon,  Oregon 180 

Blue  Gulch,  Baker  County,  Oregon , 179 

Boise  Basin,  Boise  County,  Idaho 191 

Boise,  Boise  County,  Idaho 191 

Boise  County,  Idaho 191 

Boulder  County,  Colorado 324 

Bradshaw,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 243 

Brandy  City,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Breck/enridge,  Summit  County,  Colorado 328 

Bruno,  Elko  County,  Nevada 1 14, 150 

Buena  Vista,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134, 141 

Buffalo  Flat,  Summit  County,  Colorado 328 

Ball  Run,  Elko  County,  Nevada 144,147 

Burro  or  Pyramid  Mountains,  Mesilla  County,  New  Mexico 1, 283 

Butte  County,  California 49 

Butte  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana i 205 

C. 

Calaveras  County,  California 34 

Cafion  City,  Grant  County,  Oregon 177 

Caril)ou  or  Grand  Island  District,  Colormlo 2 

Cariboo  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Caso  District,  Inyo  County,  California 27 

Castle  Dome,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 270 

Cedar  Creek,  Missoula  County,  Montana 213 

Centerville,  Boise  County,  Idaho 191 

Central,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 133,141 

Cerro  Gordo  or  Lone  Pine  District,  Inyo  County,  California 17 
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Chase  Gulch,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 302 

Cherokee,  Plumas  County,  California 54) 

Cherokee  Flat,  Butte  County,  California 49 

Chloride,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 2^ 

Cienega,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico 263, 286 

Clark  District,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 13 

Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,316 

ColdCa&on,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Comstock,  Nevada 2.93 

Coos  County,  Oregon 176 

Cope,  Elko  County,  Nevada 144 

Cortez,  Lander  County,  Nevada 116 

Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  County,  California 54 

Crow  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Cuyaniac  or  Julian  District,  ban  Diego  County,  California 11 

D. 

Dailey,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

Date  Creek,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 255 

Deep  Creek,  Utah 223 

Deep  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 2U5 

Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 206 

Delaware  Flat,  Summit  County,  Colorado 3^ 

Del  Norte  County,  California 54 

Diamond  City,  Meagher  County,  Montana 209 

Dry  Gulch,  Deer  Lo<lge  County,  Montana 205 

Dutch  Flat,  Placer  County,  California t<4 

E. 

Eagle  Creek,  Union  County,  Oregon 1-vt 

Eagle  Creek,  Cooster  or  Kuester,  Baker  County,  Oregon ITc? 

East  Canon,  Utah - 219 

Echo,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134 

El  Dorado  County,  California 3t^ 

El  Dorado,  Pah-Ute  County,  Arizona 266 

El  Dorado,  or  Shasta,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178 

Elk,  Grant  County,  Oregon 1 177 

Elk  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Elko  County,  Nevada 144 

Ely  or  Pioche,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 164 

Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 175 

Eureka,  Lander  County,  Nevada 2. 116, 119 

Eureka,  Sierra  County,  California S*l> 

Eureka  South,  Nevada  County,  California 7^ 

Eureka,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 2l^ 

Eureka  Gulch,  Gilpin  County,  Colorada 315 

F. 

Fir  Cap,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Flint,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 189 

Florence,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 2i*3 

Florida  Mountain,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho - l^s 

Forest  City,  Sierra  County,  California '. 90 

Forest  Hill,  Placer  County,  California >T 

Fort  Samter,  Grant  County,  Oregon 178 

French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  California 73 

French  Gulch,  Deer  Lodce  County,  Montana 905 

French  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 328 

French's  Gulch,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 245 

Fresno  County,  California 15 

G. 

Galena  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 32? 

GaUatin  County,  Montana  ./. 213 

Georgia  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 328 
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German  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

GibsonviUe,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Gila  City,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 272 

Gilpin  County,  Colorado 288,294 

Gold  Dirt  Gulch,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 324 

Gold  Run,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 133 

Gold  Run,  Placer  County,  California 84 

Gold  Run,  Summit  County,  Colorado 328 

Goodwin,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 251 

Grand  Island,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 2,324 

Granite,  Grant  County,  Oregon 178 

Granite  Creek,  Boise  County,  Idaho 191 

Granite  Creek,  Grant  County,  Oregon 177 

Grant  County,  New  Mexico 2»3 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  California 44,78 

Green  Vallev,  Placer  County,  California 89 

Gregory  Gulch,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 298 

Griffin  Gulch,  Oregon 179 

Griffith,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

H. 

Happy  Camp,  Del  Norte  County,  California 54 

Hassyampa,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 238 

Henderson  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Hosan,  Jefiferson  County,  Montana - 210 

Holmes,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Horn  Gulch,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

Hot  Spring,  Madison  County,  Montana 211 

Howland  Plat,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Hualpi,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 261 

Humboldt  Basin,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178 

Humboldt  County,  Nevada 132 

Humphrey's  Gulch,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

Hunter  Jack,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Hunt's  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 81 

L 

Idaho  City,  Boise 'County,  Idaho 191 

Idaho,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

Idaho  County,  Idaho 203 

Illinois  Gulch,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 307 

Illinois  Gulch,  Smnmit  County,  Colorado , 328 

Indian,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 137 

Indian  Hill,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Inyo  County,  California 17 

Iowa  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 328 

Iowa  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 87 

Iron  County,  Utah 222 

Isabella  Mountains,  San  Diego  County,  California 11 

J. 

Jackson  County,  Oregon 176 

Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Jefferson  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Julian,  or  Cnyamac  District,  San  Diego  County,  California 11 

K. 

Kern  County,  California 

Klamath  County,  California 54 

Klamath,  Klamath  County,  California 54 

L. 

Lake  County,  California 15 

Lake  County,  Colorado 332 
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Lauiler  County,  Nevada Ill 

La  Paz,  Yuma  County,  Arizoua 267 

Lassen  County,  California 54 

Leavenworth  Gulcb,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 3*17 

Lewis  and  Clarke  Conntj',  Montana 5iOr* 

Lincoln,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado.... ^ 2^ 

Lincoln  City,  Summit  County,  Colorado Ii29 

Lincoln  County,  Nevada 164 

Lincoln  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 205 

Little  Cottonwood,  Utah 223 

Little  York,  Nevmla  County,  California ?*1 

Lone  Pine,  or  Cerro  Gordo  Mining  District,  Inyo  County,  California Id 

Loon  Creek,  Northern  Idaho 2(i3 

Los  Angeles  County,  California 2;? 

M. 

Madison  County,  Montana 211 

Maiden  Gulch,  Baker  County,  Oregon 17U 

Maple  Gulch,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 240 

Mariposa  County,  California *2?< 

Martinez,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 255 

Meadow  Valley,  Nevada 2 

Meadow  Valley,  Utah 22y 

Meagher  Con niy»  Montana 209 

Michigan  Bluff,  Placer  County,  California 87 

Mina  Grande  Caso  District,  Ingo  County,  California 27 

Missoula  County,  Montana 213 

Mitchel,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Modesty  Gulch,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 206 

Mopul,  Alpine  County,  California 53 

Mojave  County,  Arizona 861 

Mono  County,  California 28 

Montana,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado a^ 

Montezuma,  Nye  County,  Nevada 130 

Montezuma,  Summit  County,  Colorado 328, 329 

Moore^s  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California Tr* 

Moreno,  New  Mexico 2^ 

Morejr,  Nye  County,  Nevada 13i» 

Morris,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado w 2f9 

Morristown,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Mount  Nebo,  Utah 220 

Mountain  Lake,  Utah 219 

N. 

Nebraska,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Nevada  City,  Nevada  County,  California TM 

Nevada  County,  California 39 

Nevada  Gulch,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 3iX? 

New  York  Gulch,  Meagher  County,  Montana 2ti9 

North  Bloomlield,  Nevada  County,  California 76 

Northern  Idaho 20:J 

North  San  Juan,  Nevada  County,  California 74 

Nye  County,  Nevada , P> 

O. 

Old  Bar,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Olive  Creek,  Grant  County,  Oregon 177, 178 

Ophir,  Utah 22u 

Oro  Fino,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 14" 

Overland,  Jefferson  County,  Montana  ... 210 

Owen's  Valley,  Inyo  County,  California 17 

Owyhee  County,  Idaho l^'^ 

Owyhee,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 180,  l^* 

P. 

Pahranagat,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 174 

Pah-Ute  County,  Arizona 265 
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Park  County.  Colorado 3,12 

Parley's  Park,  Utah 223 

Peace  River,  British  Columbia 1 

Peni,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Philadelphia,  or  Silver  Bend,  Nye  County,  Nevada 128 

Pike  City,  Sierra  County,  California 9(i 

Piuia  County,  Arizona 273 

Piiial  Mountains,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 2r)(» 

Pine  Flat,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 245 

Pine  Grove,  Yapavai  County,  Arizona 245, 255 

Pinos  AltoH,  New  Mexico 2Ki 

Pinto,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 157 

Pioche,  or  Ely,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 164 

Pioneer,  Klamath  County,  California , 54 

Placer  County,  California 37 

Placerville,  Boise  County,  Idaho 191 

Plumas  County,  California 50 

Pocahontas,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178 

Powder  River  Slope,  Union  County,  Oregon 183 

Powder  River  Valley,  Union  County,  Oregon 180 

Port  Wine,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Pyramid  or  Burro  Mountains,  Mesilla  County,  New  Mexico 283 

Q. 

Quaker  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 82 

Quartz  Gulch;  Grant  County,  Oregon 177 

R. 

Railroad,  Elko  County,  Nevada 152 

Red  Dog,  Nevada  County,  California 81 

Red  Gulch,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

Red  Warrior,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 202 

Reese  River,  Lander  County,  Nevada , Ill 

Relief,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 137 

Reveille,  Nye  County,  Nevada 131 

Rio  Dolores,  New  Mexico 283 

Robinson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 158 

Rock  Creek,  Sierra  County,  California :.  90 

Rocker,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 210 

Rocker  Gulch,  Deer  Lo<lge  County,  Montana 205 

Rocky  Bar,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 202 

Rooster,  Union  County,  Oregon 183 

Ruckley,  Jeflerson  County,  Montana 210 

Rush  Valley,  Tooele  County,  Utah 22:^ 

Rye  Valley,  Baker  County,  Oregon 179 

S. 

Sacramento,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 137 

Sacramento,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 261 

San  Bernandino  County,  California 13 

San  Diego  County,  California 11 

San  Francisco,  Mojave  County,  Arizona 263 

Santa  Chira  County,  California 15 

Santa  Clara,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 134 

Scales,  Sierra  County,  California 90 

Secret  Valley,  Lander  County,  Nevada 117 

Sevier,  Juab  County,  Utah 220 

Shanghai,  Union  County,  Oregon 183 

Shasta  County,  California 53 

Shasta  or  El  Dorado,  Baker  County,  Oregon 178 

Shoshone  County,  Idaho 203 

Sierra  County,  California 47, 90 

Sierra,  Humboldt  County,  Nevaila 140 

Sierra  Pinalefio,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 260 

Sierra  Prieta,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 237 
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